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HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF GEORGE IN. 


TBook III. 


CHAPTER 1. 

NARRATIVE OF CIVIL AND MILITARY TRANSACTIONS. 
A.L. 1802 


T t)ie time of the 
pence of Amiens the 
two great belligerent 
powers hail scarcely 
the means of carry- 
ing on an active 
warfare against each 
other : without allies 
and auxiliaries on 
the continent, Eng- 
land could not hope 
to touch France by 
land ; wdth fleets ruined or blockaded, with a navy 
completely disheartened, France could not expect to 
touch England by sea. The brilliant and romantic 
campaign in Egypt, w-hich reminded the French of 
the old prowess of the British infantry, and winch 
told the nations of Europe that these new Gallic 
armies were not invincible, allowed us to treat with 
a better grace and with less sacrifice of national 
pride than at any previous period of the war. 
We could also treat without any sacrifice of public 
faith, for the coalized powers on the Continent, who 
were engaged in their arduous struggle at the 
times when^the Foxites had recommended nego- 
tiation with Bonaparte, had now yielded, for a 
season, to the terrible First Consul, and had sought 
terms for themselves without heeding us. There 
could indeed be little doubt but that the elements 
of a new coalition would soon be found, or soon 
be created by the ambition and oppressions of 
France; but for the present these elements did 
not exist : Austria and the other iiowers stood in 
need of repose, and to rouse them prematurely 
from their sleep would be to hurry them into the 
arena in a weak and dispirited condition. The 
land armies of Great Britain were scattered over 
the globe, to defend our vastly augmented Indian 
territories and colonial possessions. We had in- 
creased these forces to 168,000 men and 80,000 
militia, exclusive of 130,000 sepoys in the East 
India Company’s service, and we had besides above 
120,000 volunteers in the British Islands. From 
the nature of our empire it was impossible ever to 
collect within the limits of Europe these abundant 


forces ; yet, perhaps, a better war-ministry, and a 
government more disposed than that of Pitt or of 
Addington to lely upon “ native steel and native 
ranks,” might out of these forces, and by the pro- 
per application of wise and energetic, yet moderate 
and strictly constitutional, means of recruiting and 
nngmcnting them fiom the populations of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, have given to us that dis- 
tinction and preponderance as a military nation 
whirhwe had en joyed in the days of Marlborough, 
and which we were to possess again under Wel- 
lington ticfore this Theban warfare co^ld have any 
real end. Since the month of February, 1793, 

I the British navy had been raised by the building 
of new' and the capture of enemies’ ships from 135 
sail of the line and 133 frigates to 202 sail of the 
line and 277 frigates.* in the same time the 
navy of Fiance had been reduced from 73 sail of 
the line and 67 frigates to 30 sail of the line and 
35 fiigates. At the time of the signing of the 
treaty of Amiens, counting sloops, brigs, cutters, 
&c., we had nearly 800 w'ar-vessels to array against 
our foes. Counting armed vessels of all kinds, we 
had captured 298 and destroyed 55 French ships 
The loss of the voluntary or forced allies of the 
French had been comparatively great : the Spa- 
niards had lost, in captured and destroyed, 78 ships; 
the Dutch 86 ; and the affair of Copenhagen had 
inflicted a tremendous blow on the navy of rlic 
Danes. Our ships, like our land forces, w'ere 
spread over the globe ; but, after providing for the 
security of the continents and isles and archipel- 
agoes of islands which owned our dominion, w^e 
might always confidently count on collecting in 
the European seas a force capable of contending 
with the united fleets of all the maritime powers 
of Europe. And what was better than numerical 
superiority, than the build of ships and the w'eight 
of their metal, was the conviction which How'e, 
Duncan, Jervis, Nelson, and old traditions had 
put into the head and heart of every true British 
sailor, that the meteor flag of England must ever 

• The two} ears oi greatcRt mcrease wore 1790 and 1798 lu the 
first ol thpBp }onrs 82 shins, nieusuntig 64,847 tons, went added tu the 
n.iv} , and in the soconn uf these years GS ships, measuring S0,910 
tons, II ere aMM.— T ables tn James's IS'^aval Htst. 
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be victorious on its own proper element ; that Bri- 
tannia, in fact as well as in song, ruled the waves. 
They may have expressed the idea less rhetorically 
and far less frequently, but the notion was cer- 
tainly as prevalent among English sailors that 
under .Nelson and his compeers and discijiles 
battle was only another word for victory, as it could 
possibly have been in the minds of the French sol- 
diery under Napoleon Bonaparte and the best of 
his lieutenants. Since the commencement of hos- 
tilities in 1793, our mercantile shipping had in- 
creased nearly one-third, while that of France had 
been almost annihilated. Notwithstanding her 
vast territorial acquisitions, the permanent revenue 
of France was considerably less now than it had 
been previous to the Revolution, while our perma- 
nent revenue was nearly doubled. All is not bad 
even in the worst of wars; and in moat wars be- 
tween great and well-matched nations there will 
be found something good and ennobling : the pre- 
sent contest had breathed new energy and life into 
the national character, which had been left con- 
siderably depressed and degraded by the result of 
the American war. This impro\ed spirit was seen 
in manufactures, in trade, in our distant colonies, 
in our home government, and perhaps, most of 
all, unci most importantly of all, in our native lite- 
latuie, which, as a whole, hud been so lung languid 
or mane. On the dark side of the account was to 
he placed the enormous increase of our national 
debt, which in the course of nine years hadsw'elled 
liom above 244,000,000/. to above 520,000,000/. 
innded and unfunded.* Agieat deal of this money 
liad been spent abroad for coalitions and subsidies, 
a gieat deal had been wasted in crude and petty 
expeditions, and a still vaster amount had indis- 
])uiably been allowed to be robbed by loan - jobbers, 
government contractors, commissioners, commis- 
taries, and other rapacious functionaries : our 
1 rmy had cost us 103,212,000/,, our ordnance 
1 605,700/., our navy 98,729,000/. 

One great desire of the French was gratified 
by England recoLniising their so-called Republic; 
and to obtain this recognition had certainly been 
one of the various motives which induced the First 
Consul to treat.t All the absolute monarchies of 
the Continent had given this recognition long be- 
fore, having been reduced to negotiate on a footing 
of equality wrth the Convention, the Directory, or 
the Consul. The contracting parties to the treaty of 
Amiens were, the king of Great Britain and Ireland 
on the one part , and the French Republic, his ma- 
jesty of Spam and the Indies, and the Batavian Re- 
public, on the other. The leading articles of the 
treaty were: — Art. III. His Britannic majesty re- 
stored to France. Spain, and Batavia all the pos- 
sessions and colonies which he had occupied or con- 
quered during the w’ar, with the exception of Trim- 

* Sm ante, vol. ii. p. 686. 

^ • 1 he cUiiwfs of thla treaty were nnt calcolmted to inapire the 

hoi» of a wry long peace But England, heretofore ao 

haughty m her bearing to the Pint Contul, had. at length, treated aith 
him u the head of the French government Thu. ai BonapaFte wae 
aware, lioded well '‘ir the eonaolldation of his power.**— Joa n ^li H iS 
(private teerrtary to Bonaparu), Mmain. 
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I dad and Ceylon, which Spain and Batavia severnlly 
ceded and guaranteed to his Britannic inujcsiy — 
Art. VI. The Cape of Good Hope WHS to remain 
to the Batavian Republic in full soverci^uiv, m 
the same manner as previous tu the war ; ami the 
ships of every kind belonging to the other con- 
tracting parties were to be allowed to enter the 
port, and there purchase provisions as heretofore, 
without being liable to pay other imposts than 
such as the Batavian Republic subjected its own 
ships to. — Art VII. The territories and posscs- 
sions of our ally Portugal were tu be maintained in 
their integrity, such as tliey w'ere antecedent to the 
war; but that portion of Portugueae Guiaiia which 
had been ceded was to remain to the French Re- 
public, and Spam was to keep the territory on the 
frontiers of Portugal which had been yielded to 
her by the treaty of Olivensa. — An. VIII. The 
territories, possessions, &c. of the Sublime Porte 
were to be maintained in their integrity us they 
were before the war or the invasion of Egypt. — 
Art. IX. A Veneto-Gieek Republic, which bad 
started up, under French caie, in the Seven or 
Ionian Islands, on the destruction of the ancient 
republic of Venice, which had possessed these 
islands for many ages, was recognised by the con- 
tracting paities. — Art. X. Malta, with iis depend- 
ent isles, Gozo and Comino, was tu be restored to 
Its old masters, the Knights of the Order of St. 
John of Jeiusalem , the knights of the order were 
invited to return to La Vulette, and there elect a 
new grand-master ; any election made previous to 
the signing of the preliminaries of this peace w'as 
declared to be null and void In order to the 
greater independence of the chapter, no individual 
belonging either to England or France was hence- 
forward to be adinilted into the order. A Maltese 
Language* was to be established, into which na- 
tives of the islands should be admitted without 
being bound to prove their nobility ; these Mal- 
tese knights were to enjoy all the privileges, dis- 
tinctions, &c. of the other knights, however noble ; 
and, at the least, one-half of the municipal, ediiii- 
nistrulive, civil, judicial, and other employments 
were to be filled by the natives of the islands of 
Malta, GdZo, and Comino. The British troops 
were to evacuate Malta and its dependencies witiuii 
three months from the exchange of the ratifica- 
tions, or sooner if possible, when all was to be 
given up to the older, provided tlie new graod- 
masler, or commissioners duly authorized, were 
there to receive the surrender, and that the Nea- 
politan troops were arrived. The King of Naples 
was to be invited to send two thousand of hit 
native troops to serve in garrison fur one year alter 
the restoration of the knights, or longer, if the 
Maltese force should not be at that period deemed 
competent by the guaranteeing powers to garrison 
the island. The independence and neutrality of 
Malta and its dependencies were proclaimed, and 

* The KnighU of Malta were divided into eeieti nntitnu, which 
were called ' Lringnat,* or LanguMet,—atmaIy, tboae of Proweaee^ 
Aurer/fuc, France, Italy, Anfon, Uenaany, tml Eoslaod 

3 2 
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the independence wab to be guaranteed by Great 
Britain, France, Austria, Si)ain, Russia, and 
PruBiia. The ports were to be open to the vessels 
of all nations, except those belonging to the Bar- 
bary powers. — Art. XI. The French troops were 
to evacuate every part of the kingdom of Naples 
and of the Roman States, except such portions of 
the latter as had been annexed to the Cisalpine 
Republic ; and the British were to evacuate all the 
ports and islands they had occupied in the Medi- 
terranean or in the Adriatic. — Art. XII. The eva- 
cuations, cessions, and restitutions named in the 
treaty were to be made, in Europe, within one 
month ; on the continents and seas of America and 
Africa, within three months ; and on the continent 
and seas of Asia, within six months, after the ex- 
change of the ratifications. — Art. XV. The New- 
foundland fisheries were to be placed on the same 
footing as previously to the war. — Art XVI IL 
The Prince of Orange, late Stadtholder, or the 
branches of the House of Nassau, were to receive 
equivalent compensations for the losses they could 
prove they had sustained, as w’ell with respect to 
private property as by the change of constitution 
adopted in the Batavian Republic. But by a 
secret article appended to this X VI 1 1, th article the 
Batavian Republic was exempted from finding 
any part of this compensation, and, as no other 
state or territory was pledged for it, it was pretty 
evident that no compensation to the House of 
Nassau Orange was intended.* — Art. XXII. The 
present treaty, done at Amiens on the 27th of 
March, 1802, was to be ratified within //i/r<ydays, 
or sooner if possible ; and the ratifications were to 
be exchanged in due form at Pans f 

The very first use which Bonaparte made of 
the benefit of the suspension of hostilities at sea 
was to send out a formidable armament to reco- 
ver, in the first place, the whole of San Domingo 
from the revolted or the free and independent ne- 
groes. On the 14th of December, 1801, only ten 
weeks and four days after the signing of the preli- 
minaries, great fleet and a strong land army set 
sail from Brest fur the West Indies. The English 
ministry, on the solemn assurance that it had no 
other object in view than that which was pub- 

* Dunog the uegotiiitions tliere had becQ a talk uf gi\iiig the fa 
mily of Uie exHiUultholder equivalciitb or compensations in some 
|iart of Germany. 

f Between the let of October. 160], wliun England agreed to the 
preliminaries, and the 27th of March following, when tim detiiiitire 
treaty was signed, Bonaparte concludeil a separate treaty of peace 
with the young Emiierur Alexander of Russia. This tieaiy w.is little 
more than a senes of secret ai tides, nearly every one ol hIucIi be- 
trayed the arrogance or the ambition of the two contr.icting parties, 
and their determination ol setting themselves up as arbiters or die 
tators in all the affairs of Europe, und to every independent sovereign. 
In one of these secret articles tlie young Czar and the First Consul tin 
dertook “ to preserve a just equihbiium between the Houses ol 
Austria and Prussia." In uiiuthei they agreed to come to a pioper 
nndentauding ** how to terminate upon amicable terms the amiiis of 
Italy and of the Holy Sec." In anotliei they ngreed * to act in con- 
eerl respecting the King of Sardinia.’' In another article they pro- 
vided for Uie revival of the Armed Neutrality, or foi the en-ation of a 
sUll more formidable system to deprive England of the maritime 
rights die claimed : the czai and the consul, in ordei “ Uneiturr ajm 
equilibrtum tn the dt^brent parts of the wot Id, and to cnsutf> the Ubetiy 
ot tAe teat, btndiita themselvet to act tn cimvet t Jot the attatmnvnt of 
ikete idtjeett by all meaiurei, whether of citnciluiUon or viffout , mutually 
agreed on between them, for the good of humantty, the general tepote, 
^td the mdependenoe qlgooemmentt." 


licly stated, agreed not to molest tins armament 
on Its passage ; but, as tiie force was so great, and 
as the treaty itself was not )tt signed, it was 
deemed advisable to watch jiroccedings and to re- 
inforce our own fieet on the West Indian station ; 
and to these ends Admiral Mitchell was dispatched 
with seven sail of the line. That French expedi- 
tion, of which further details wnll be given, did 
not, because it could not, depart from the object 
laid down ; and it terminated, not in any re-occu- 
pation, or aggrandizement, or seizure, but in the 
almost total destruction of the forces engaged in it. 
But a few days after its first departure from Brest, 
Bonaparte realized another great project, which 
gave him in name — what he already had in fact — 
the presidency and actual command of all Eom- 
bardy and those other rich portions of Italy which 
by hiB last treaty with the Emperor of Germany 
(the treaty of Luneville) were to constitute the in- 
dependent Cisalpine Republic, to be freed alike 
from French and from Austrian dominion and 
interference. On the lltli of January, 1802, the 
First Consul entered Lyons in triumph, and met 
there a grand consulta from the Cisalpine Repub- 
lic.* This swarm of Italian republicans, 450 in 
all, this sublime deputation of nobles of ancient 
and historical names, of bishops and archbishops, 
of parish )iTieBts und other ministers, of judges and 
jurisconsults, of well-paid professors and pensioned 
literati, of national-guard officers, of'^ifficers of the 
Cisalpine troops of the line, of the notables of de- 
partments, and of merchants and members of the 
chamber of commerce, had all been drilled and in- 
structed beforehand liy M. Petiet, the minister 
Bonaparte had left at Milan, and for several days 
preceding the First Consul’s arrival at Lyons they 
had been indoctrinated by Talleyrand. t Befoie 
crossing the Alps some of these iHustnssimt were 
informed that Bonaparte wislied to conveit his 
temporary elective authority into a permanent and 
hereditary one; that, us regarded the French, some 

* III# ]invutH BPOi'lrirj , Rrninieniie, askoil lloiiaimito vvliy m- 
fct«‘.nl ul calling llip ilnli.vn ib-jnitiub to I.voiis, he ihil lu.i go to Milan 
and meet them theie^ — W’lietliiT it wuh {iubMUc tliut lie did not wi-.]! 
to levibit Italy, the hibt BCcue of hia gloiy, .iint the heaiitiful c-untal 
ot Lombardy, where he had met with bo niucli homage’-'' 1 cei 
tainly should like tliat." replied the Fust Consul , " but tlie journey 
to Milan would occupy too miu li jnecioiis time. 1 prelei tli.it the 
meeting should take pUce in France. My ufltience ot'cr the deputtet 
wtll be mi/te ptotnpt and certain at Lyons than ni Milan." 

+ " Some went to Lyons tlirough affection, some tlirough force, 
some through ambition. High,«ere the uxpeciatioiis of men in Uio 
Cisalpine Republic tn Fran^ men wutclied most nttentivuly all 
that was doing. And yet it seemed stiange that un Italian mition 
should go into France to settle lU government and fate." — Carlo Botta, 
Utoria d'Jtalta 

When nations take such journeys, tliey arc only lit for, and ought 
onlv toexjiect, alwsemcut and slavery The noble, the reverend, the 
learned, the poetical mandiitoiies were indeed roi|uestO(l by the Mi- 
lanese und the rest of the Lombards, who were becoming miserably 
poor under the blessed rule of llie Cisalpiiio Republic and M. Petiet. 
to complain of tlie licence and liceutioubness of the French soldiery' 
oi the inexorable tyrsnny of the new goveiumtut, of the crushing 
weight of the new taxes, which, at the least, doubled in amount thorn 
which liad been paid to the House of Austria, of tlie progressive dila- 
pidation ol property, and of countless acts of violence and oppres- 
sion , hut these comnluints of the suffering Lombards were drowned 
in the applauses and rejoicings at Lvoiis, and the mandatories did 
nothing biitdelivei academicul orations, listen to the voice ot com- 
maud, and obey " It was a line speLtacle." adds Boltn. " lor those 
who merely looked at the onuide of things; but it was a sod sight 
for those who lookeil witlim, because it was arranged at Lyons how 
to extinguish bv foims ol law that Italian liberty which had already 
almost peiished through abuse." ' 
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caution and precaution were necessary ; and that, 
at an excellent means of preparing the public mind 
in France, they must offer him a presidency or a 
consulship for lite in Italy. The 450 deputies 
named a commission of thirty members, who 
speedily drew up a report to the First Consul of 
France on the state and prospects of the Cisalpine 
Republic, stating that, owing to the heterogeneous 
parts of which that new republic had been com- 
posed, there was a want of adhesion and of confi- 
dence among them ; that the Cisalpina, being still 
only m. her infancy, must require the tutelage and 
support of France; that there was no native Ita- 
lian fit to be placed at the head of the government, 
and that therefore they must implore the First Con- 
sul of France, the real lather and creator of the 
infant Italian republic, to take upon himself the 
chief direction of its affairs. Without attempting 
to play the farce of modesty, Buonaparte repaired 
to the hall wheie the Italian deputies were assem- 
bled, and delivered a speech which was little more 
than an echo of their own report, the said report 
having been but an echo of his own sentiments 
and wishes as made known to the Italians through 
Pctirt, Talleyrand, and numerous other voices 
and agencies. He gave emphasis to the doctrine 
that Upper Italy could not yet be evacuated by 
the French armies which had liberated it: he 
told them that “ they should still be pio- 
tected by the strong arm of the fust nation of 
Europe, and that, as he found no one among 
them who had sufficient claims to the chief ma- 
gistracy, he was willing to assume the direction of 
their affairs, with the title of Picsidcnt, and to 
retain that office as long as ciicumstaiices should 
require.’* Through calculation the words “ for 
life ” were dropped ; and he was only a])pointed 
president for ten years, especial care being, how- 
ever, taken to enact and declare that at tlie end 
of that period he should be re-eligible. He was to 
appoint to all offices, civil or military ; to have the 
power of peace and war ; to transact all 
business, &c. &c. He appointed Melzi 
vice-president, and gave his assent to a new con- 
stitution, which varied only in a few particulars 
from the last mockery of a constitution set up m 
France. The whole business was finished by the 
26th of January, 1802.* It rendered the inde~ 
pendent Cisalpine Republic a mere appendage of 
France ; it was an infraction of the treaty of Lune- 
ville ; and, if the Emperor of Grermany had been 
in a condition to renew hostilities, the British cabi- 
net would scarcely have carried the preliminaries 
of peace to a definitive treaty. The young Empe- 

• Boumonne, who attended the Firet Consul to Lyons, says, " Bon- 
apart4>, who was now ready to Hhcend the throne of France, wished 
to prepaie the Italians for one day crowning him King ol itaU, in 
imitation of Ch.irlemagne. of whom, in anticipation, he considered 
himself the successor. He saw that the title of Presideiil of the 
Cisalpine Republic was a great advance towards the soiereignty of 
Lombardy, as he afterwards found that the consulate for life was a 
declJiiie Mep towards the throne of France He obtained the title of 
President, without much dilHculty, on the SiStli of January. The joui- 
ney to Lvoiis, and the eonferenow, were only m.itters of form ; but 
liigb'Soundinh. words and solemn proceedings bad tlieir effect on tlie 
public rnuid.” 


diplomatic 
d^Eril hiB 
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ror of Russia, who hud stipulated iur u share in 
the settlement of Ital}, was highly incensed , but 
he shrunk from the extreme measure of a rupture 
with Bonaparte, and was not in a stale to do 
or attempt much except as a iiicniber of a new 
European coalition. Before the signatures were 
set to the treaty at Amiens other usurpations on 
the part of the First Consul, and other provoca- 
tions most difficult to be endured by a proud 
nation, took place ; but it was evident that the 
continental powers who had been our allies stood 
in need of repose, and it was determined at all 
hazards that England should try the not very 
honourable and nut very sale experiment of a short 
|)eace. 

When the preliminaries were first announced to 
the iiiiperitil parhumeiit which met in the autumn 
of 1801, the ex-minister Pitt assisted the Adding- 
ton udmimstratioii in defending what they hud 
dune and were doing. He said that, after the 
great coalitions had all been dissolved, nothing le- 
mained for us but to procure just and honourable 
conditions of peace for ourselves and the few allies 
who had not deserted us ; that, us lung as the 
peace was honourable, he should prefer accepting 
terms even short of what he thought the couutiy 
entitled to, to risking the result ol the negotmtiun 
by too obstinate an adherence to any particular 
point. On the coiitiary, his late colleagues Lord 
Grenville and Mr. W'lndliam censuied tlie conduct 
of the Addington administration as mean and pusil- 
lanimous, declared the preliminaries to he disgrace- 
ful, and a prolongation of the war, though single- 
handed, and to any indefinite period, to be pidei- 
able to this insidious and insecure peace Fox, 
with his party, now \oted with Pitt and tlie Ad- 
dingtons in approbatiiin ot the prcliininanes ; and, 
for some months, it was found that the minority 
which followed Lord Grenville and Mr. W’lndhuni 
in cundeiiimiig the peace was even sniullcr tlian 
that which had sided for so many years with Mr. 
Fox in reprobating the war. In these first debates 
Lord Castlereagh expiessed the decided sentiment 
of the majority in both Houses of parliament and 
in the country, when he said that this peace would 
at least try France, and that it was but fair to give 
her a trial. Some simple men and some enthu- 
siasts there were, who fondly believed that the 
peace would be lasting, and that the First Consul, 
intent only on re-organizing France, and on leat- 
ing himself on an hereditary but corutilutional 
throne, would soon prove himself the best and 
surest ally of George III., the conservator of the 
tranquillity of tlie world and the promoter of all 
that most tended to civilize it. The number of 
these speculators was small.; but their obstinacy or 
fatuity was excessively great, and not to be cured 
by experience or by anything which time and 
mortal fate could bring to bear upon the question. 
An opinion much more generally entertained waa 
that, now that the Corsican consul had completely 
I put down the French Jacobins— had scourged 
I them like hounds at fault— there was nothing to 
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fear from Jacobinism and propagaudism.* But, every part of them, Windham, in a debate in the 

in reality, Bonaparte’s system was but a new Juco- Commons, on the 4th of November, said that France 

binism, or a Jacobinism modified ; it had its pro- had uniformly aspired to universal empire : in the 
pagandists and its secret emissaries everywhere, beginning of the Revolution she hud an empire of 

and, though it did not bait its hooks with the entire opinion, but now she had an empire of power, 

liberty and equality of Robespierre and Marat, it French principles had first paved the way /or this 
presented attractive bait to certain minds — the military power ; and now this military power was 
profits and honours derivable from successful revo- used to disseminate principles — not such princi- 
lution, the road to military distinction thrown open pies, indeed, as were now tolerated in France, but 
to all classes, the gratification to envy in the over- principles which would not serve for home con- 
throw of aristocracies and established orders, and sumption, and which, therefore, they were sending 


the excitement and inviting chances which always 
attend the subversion of old governments and the 
setting up of new ones. Moreover, the First Con- 
sul knew how to recommend abioad opinions and 
principles which he discountenanced and kept in I 
check at home ; and, while inculcating submission j 
and organization in France, he promulgated insur- I 
rection and disorganization in those other Euro- 
pean countries which were not yet subjected to his 
dominion. According to his theory, France, whose 
revolutions had all ended in his supiemacy, had 
had enough of change ; but other kingdoms must 
be rt volutionized until they were brought to the 
actual condition of France. By a strange fatality, 
the clubbists of England and o/ the rest of Europe, 
who had most admired the National Convention 
with its Declaration of the Rights of Man, trans- 
ferred their ardent admiration and their hearts’ 
allegiance to Napoleon Bonaparte and his war bul- 
letins. In their eyes he v/as a child of the Revo- 
lution, and the mortal enemy of legitimate kings : 
he prevented the restoration of the Bourbons, go- 
verned in the name, at least, of the people, and 
still talked of liberty and philosophy. Even when 
he made philosophy give way to religion and re- 
established Catholicism in France, they excused 
his backsliding, the very fanatics of unbelief still 
clinging to him, as they fancied that he w'as only 
making a temporary sacrifice to the prejudice and 
ignorance of the popular masses (whom, but a few 
years before these philosophists had held up to the 
admiration of jlie universe), that he had incalcu- 
lably less religion than any of the kings of the old 
dynasties, and that in his heart he despised Catho- 
licism as much as Voltaire himself had done. It 
must, however, always remain matter of surprise 
that the fanatics of a democratic rejiublicanism and 
of a wild liberty should fall on their knees before 
the adventurous soldier who was erecting a tyran- 
nical throne over the ruins of French liberty and 
the fallacies they had so recently worshipped ; and 
that the fanatics of irreligion should excuse in him 
the efforts made to re-establish the ancient faith. 

In condemning the preliminaries of peace, and 

* Pitt liimielf Bttid, in the oourae of the debates on the prolioiine- 
Tiei, that we had aiirviyed the danger and the ravages of Jaooliiuism 
that we had lived lung enough to aae it lose tnvich of its virulence, 
and to be atrlpt of those delusive colours whi< h once gave it its powers 
of destruciiou. He added, iiowevci, that his opinion of the past 
remained unaltered. This country was at nrst called upon to resist 
an attack against all establislied govemiDcnts our ubjoct ui entering 
into tbe war had been Sii ciraiTV. Ho must oonfesB that Ins Majesty's 
ministen hod once thought that the dissolution ol the revolutionaiy 
mvemment of Prance was the best means of obtamiug this socuiity, 
but he had ntvei reckoned it a ixncquanun 


abroad for the use of other countries. Bonaparte 
knew well how to be at one and the same time 
the supporter of despotism in France, and of 
Jacobinism out of France ! He pointed at tbe 
looseness and depravity of manners, which, he 
said, were greater now than in the days of the 
Conventionalists, or than in any previous pe- 
riod. Even supposing the Jacobin virus to have 
evaporated, there still remained an infection about 
the French to which we ought not to expose the 
English people. As to the supposed ciiunge of 
character in the French people and goveiimicnt, 
Windham said that the only difference was that in 
more Jacobinical times they trusted chiefly to their 
principles and their propagandism, while now they 
trusted cliicfly to their arms and real power ; and 
in all tins change the French had preseived the 
same hostile, implacable spirit ugaiust England. 
This country was still marked out as Carlhaffe^ 
which must be destrojed, to make way for the 
universal empire of the new’ Rome. He reminded 
the House that the Homans had conquered Car- 
thage point by point, always terminating a suc- 
cess/ul war by an advantageous peace, always 
renewing the war with some Iresh advantages, 
until, at last, Carthage sunk beneath her powerful 
rival. If peace was supported on the ground of 
our inability to continue the war, w’as that inability 
likely to grow less duiing such a peace as the pre- 
sent ? Let our economy be as great as it might, 
yet the expenses of such a peace, unless we re- 
signed ourselves to some sudden conquest or inva- 
sion, must be very nearly equal to those of a full 
war establishment ; and all W’e could hope to ob- 
tain at this immense outlay, was a mere armed 
truce. It was true our allies had for a time fallen 
from our side ; but there was another party who 
had shown gieat attachment to the cause they had 
embraced, and who had bravely co-operated with 
the British forces ; and he considered the entire 
desertion of the interests of the emigrants as deeply 
disgraceful to this country. There ought to have 
been stipulated for them, at least, a safe return to 
their country.* 

The sailing of the immense armament from 
Brest for San Domingo, pending the negotiation 
of the definitive treaiy, created great alarmi and 

* Bunapartn did nol forget such stipulations in favour of men nh < 
>»eTe umigrantB or exileii on an omit of jiolitienl opluions, and 
viords and deeds favourable to the French revolution. At we have 
seoii, in his treaty with the King of Naples he stipulated not merely 
for tlie safe return of the Neapolitan revolutiunists, but also for the 
restoration of their property. 
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occasioned some demands in the House of Com- 
mons for the recal of the Marquess Cornwallis from 
Amiens. It was determined that the naval and 
military establishments should be continued as 
they were, without any reduction, for three months 
longer. The transactions with the Cisalpine 
Consulta at Lyons were the cause of fresh ex- 
citement ; and in the course of the month of 
January, 1 802, it became known in England that 
Bonaparte had exacted from Spam her Ame- 
rican colony of Louisiana, and had claimed 
in Italy.- Parma and the island of Elba, thus 
adding, in a time of peace or of truce, to the 
enormous acquisitions which he had made during 
the war. The delays in the negotiaiions obliged 
Mr. Addington, op the 3rd of March, to demand 
a supply on the war establishment for sixty-onc 
days more ; and in the debate Dr. French Law- 
rence, the able fuend and disciple of Burke, 
Windham, and others, pressed on the House the 
consideration of the fraud and perfidy France had 
shown in every transacf ion since the signing of the 
preliminary articles. Bv the time the definitive 
treatv was concluded the English people were cer- 
tainly much less enamoured of tins experimental 
peace than they were at the arrival of the preli- 
miiitiiies During the long season of delay and 
doubt recourse bad been repeatedly had to adjourn- 
ments. On the 1 0 th of April, twelve days after 
the reception of the new's of the definitive treaty 
having been signed, the Earl of Carlisle called the 
attention of the House of Lords to some points 
involved m the treaty ; but ministers objected that 
these points were not regularly before the House, 
and declined, for the present, entering into any 
explanations ; and, no motimi having been made, 
the House passed to the r»rder of the day At the 
same time the House of Commons was occupied 
by a motion made by Sir Francis Burdett for a 
searching inquiry into the conduct of the late Pitt 
administration — conduct which the aident young 
orator seemed to think would fully justify an im- 
peachment. The motion upon a division was 
rejected by 246 against 39. As late ns the 3rd 
of May we find Windham rising to request that a 
day might be appointed for taking into considera- 
tion the whole of the definitive treaty ; and on ihe 
following day this request was repeated in the 
Upper House by Lord Grenville. During several 
successive days calls for papers were made ; and 
it was not until the 13th of May that the im- 
portant and long expected debate began in both 
Houses. In the Lords, after Lord Grenville had 
moved the order of the day for the House to take 
into consideration the definitive treaty of peace, 
the eccentric Stanhope desired that strangers might 
be excluded, having, he said, information of im- 
portance to lay before the House. Strangers were 
ordered to withdraw.* When they were re-ad- 

• " The fiibjiwt of the noble eiul’i communicetion wm, we under' 
•tend, the improved construction «f n dIving-boat in Prance, which 
wee described to be navigaied under wiuer willi ao much fkiU and 
certainty n to muke It ea»y for them to blow up a Srst-rate man-of- 
war with jnl> filUen pounds of \iowdcT "—Pari, Hut. 
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mitted Lord Grenville was speaking with gnat 
force against the conditions and tendencies of the 
treaty. There was, however, he said, no wish to 
abrogate or overturn the unfortunate compact, 
which had been ratified by that power to whom 
the constitution had given the right of making 
treaties, winch had had the great seal of the king- 
dom put to it, and which was therefore iiTcvocablc. 
To its terms, how'ever injurious, wc were bound to 
accede. By evasion we should but add disgrace 
to disaster ; and, with the loss of national honour, 
fill up the measure of national calamity. lie 
wished not to impede the execution of the treaty, 
but to demonstrate its dangerous tendency ; to 
ascertain the situation in wliich it left the eountrv ; 
to point out the perils which impended, and tjie 
degree of safety winch yet reinaincd to us. With 
these principles w hat reasonable objections conhl 
be raised to a free and full discussion? Why 
should he not be allowed to urge the House to set 
a mark on those imjiolitic and weak ministers who 
had negotiated such a treaty and concluderl sucli u 
peace? In all negotiations for peace the basis 
was either the status qvu ante helium, or the ac- 
tual state of the parties bet'oie the war ; or the uti 
possidetis, or the condition of the parties after the 
war. One or the other of these bases, and not u 
mixture of the two, was the ioundution of llie 
treaty for both contracting parties ; both either 
gave up everything they liad conquered during the 
war, or both retained whatever they posscFbed at 
the cuiicluBion ot it. Instead of our negotintors 
proceeding distinctly on either ol these bases, they 
had mixed them togctlier, and had applied them 
both in a manner the most prejudicial to this 
country they had applied the first, or the statvs 
quo principle, to England, who was to give up to 
France nil she had taken during the wur , and 
they had applied the second, or the vli possidetis 
principle, to France, by allowing her to lemum in 
possession of all she had acquired. It w'»>uld hu\e 
been but just and reasonable for France to have 
puichased back her colonies, and the colonies of her 
allies or dependents, Spain and Holland, by con- 
tinental sacrifices ; but France gave up nothing, 
for Egypt at the time the treaty was concluded 
was not hers to give, while England gave up nearly 
every foot of territory she had obtained, surrender- 
ing islands and groups of islands, the acquisition 
of which had cost her immense sums o( money 
and not a little blood. In fact, by the result of 
the treaty, France was left either in actual posses- 
sion of, or with a most absolute control over, the 
greatest or richest part of the continent of Europe ; 
she kept Savoy, she kept Belgium, she kept the 
Germanic states on the left bank of the Rhine, she 
kept, under a fiction of independence, the whole 
of Upper Italy and the whole of Holland ; she 
kept whatever she had gained. And yet she was to 
be repossessed of all that she had lost, and more- 
over to be allowed to acquire iromeiiie territories 
from her submissive and helpless allies : in Asia 
she was to have Pondicherry, Cochin, Negapatam, 
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and the Spice Islands ; in Africa, the Cape of Good 
Hope, Goree, and Senegal (for it was idle to talk 
of the Batavian Republic having or holding any- 
thing) ; in the West Indies, Martinique, Ste. Lucie, 
Guadaloupe, Tobago, Ciira^oa, and a part, if not 
the whole, of San Domingo ; in America she was 
to be repossessed of St. Pierre and Miguelon; 
and, as new possessions, whence she could press 
upon both the Anglo-American states and the 
Spanish-American and Portuguese- American pos- 
sessions, Louisiana was to be hers by virtue of the 
secret treaty with Spain, and French Guiana was to 
be rounded and enlarged by territory torn from 
Portugal by the treaty of Madrid ; and, in addi- 
tion to this territory in Guiana, extending to the 
Amazon river, she was to have, in South America, 
Surinam, Demerara, Berbice, and Esaequibo. In 
the Mediterranean too, where our naval superiority 
was most important, wc had dispossessed ourselves 
of Malta, Minorca, and even the island of Elba, 
which France wanted, merely in order to exclude 
us from the neighbouring port of Leghorn. We 
were now, in fact, excluded from all the ports of 
Italy, and all that inland sea seemed on the point 
of being converted into a French lake. Lord 
Grenville then alluded to the great San Domingo 
armament which had been sent out in the interval 
between the preliminaries and the definitive treaty, 
and which had obliged us to keep in the West 
Indies a much greater force than any we had em- 
ployed there during the war. The first fruits of 
this peace, be said, were seen in the necessity of 
our keeping in the West Indies, at an enormous 
e.xpense, thirty-five sail of the line. Ministers 
ought never to have permitted the French arma- 
ment to sail until the preliminary articles had 
been converted into a definitive treaty ; nor should 
it have been allowed to sail at all until the First 
Consul had renounced the presidency of the Cisal- 
pine Republic, which gave him as much power in 
Italy as he had in France. His lordship could 
see nothing of the pacific, liberal disposition of the 
present Frenth government; but what he could 
clearly see was, a fixed design to exclude the com- 
merce of Great Britain from the continent of Eu- 
rope. He complained of the situation in which 
we had left our old and faithful ally Portugal ; 
and he showed that the indemnity mentioned in 
the treaty for tlic Prince of Orange w as of such a 
nature that France might give it or withhold it, 
just as she pleased. He exposed the absurdity of 
placing Malta under the guarantee of powers who 
could never agree on any one point respecting the 
island, and of garrisoning it pru tempore with the 
least steady and least reliable troops in Europe. 
He called the pretended restoration of Malta to the 
Knights a still greater absurdity; for how could 
it be said that such an order was really in exist- 
ence, when almost all the funds necessary for its 
support had been confiscated — confiscated in good 
part since the preliminaries of this treaty which 
was to restore them to their independent sovereign 
power? The expenses of the Order of Malta, 


principally in fortifications and garrisons, had 
been, on an average of the last ten years, about 
130,000/. sterling per annum. The total revenue 
derivable from the island was only about 34,000/., 
and of this not more than 8000/. came into the 
coffers of the Knights. Of those ample revenues 
which in former times had been enjoyed by the 
Order, the French had confiscated about 58,000/. 
per annum at the commencement of their revolu- 
tion, when they suppressed the French Langues, 
and declared the whole Order to be a thing obso- 
lete, useless, and detestable, like all other institu- 
tions that w'ere built upon superstition and mo- 
nachism. More recently Spain had been induced 
to confiscate 27,000/. per annum, and still more 
recently the estates and property of the Order had 
been seized and confiscated in Lombardy and 
in Piedmont, while it was evident tliat the rest of 
the Italian states, beggared by the war and by 
French exactions, were looking with an eager eye 
to such lands and houses as belonged to the Order, 
and were within their own territory and grasp. 
Though not nominally confiscated, the immense 
estates of the Knights in Sicily had not for two oi 
three years rendered a single ducat to the Order ; 
nor, in the present disorganized, degraded, broken, 
bankrupt, fugitive condition of that ancient body, 
was it very easy to discover where or to whom the 
money ought to be paid. In short, of all the for, 
mer income of the Order there now Amained a 
bare 20,000/. per annum — a sum evidently insuf. 
ficient to keep up the extensive and magnificent 
fortifications, or prepare for the defence of the 
island. The Order of Malta was therefore extinct 
as a power, and must necessarily come under the 
influence and into the pay of the French, who had 
reduced it to this condition of helplessness and 
degradation. The Grand Master would be elected 
by their nomination, and the whole Order would 
be subordinate to the Frencli. By the treaty we had 
given to France very important settlements in In- 
dia, without stipulating, as we had done at the last 
peace, that they should not be fortified. It w^as 
true that we had obtained, through the overthrow 
of Tippoo, a great accession of territory in Mysore 
and on the Malabar coast, but our right of sove- 
reigntv in India was not recognised by the French 
111 the treaty, and by ceding the Cape of Good 
Ho])e we gave them one of the keys to India. 
The Cape was every way an object of the first im- 
portance to our Indian empire : it afforded faci- 
lities for sending over troops, and as a station in 
the hands of our enemies it would always greatly 
annoy our Indian trade, and make it necessary for 
us to send strong convoys wnth our homeward and 
outward-bound fleets. Nothing but the plea ol 
necessity could justify the sacrifices we had made; 
but ministers disclaimed this plea, talking highly 
of the spirit of the people, and representing the 
resources of the country as quite equal to a conti- 
nuance of the contest. If the advantages of the 
peace were not greater than the disadvantages of 
war, the peace must be a bad one. And where 
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would be our advantages ? — Not in commerce, for 
that would be diminished ; not in economy, for we 
must keep up, for the mere sake of secuTiiy, a 
large naval and military establishment. If any 
security had been obtained against the renewal of 
war, he would have rejoiced at it, for we must 
renew il at a great disadvantage. Lord Grenville 
concluded with proposing an address to the throne 
recommending every practicable economy, but 
such an economy as would still leave the country 
in a state of defence sufficient to repel any future 
danger ; acknowledging that the national faith 
was pledged to the observance of the treaty, but 
pointing out the great danger this country was ex- 
posed to, m consequence of the sacrifices she had 
made, without any adequate compensation on the 
part of France; and finally, praying his Majesty 
to endeavour to arrange speeilily, by amicable ad- 
justment, those various points which were left 
unsettled by the definitive treaty of Amiens. His 
lordship w’as opposed not merely by the Foxite 
party, but also by the Pittites, and by several peers 
who had been but recently his colleagues in office, 
or his close personal friends and allies. Lord 
Pelham moved a counter-address approving of the 
treaty, and this was earned without a division, 
although the Duke of Richmond, Earl Camden, the 
Earl of Caernarvon, and one or two other peers 
expressed their entire or partial agreement in the 
view taken by Lord Grenville.* 

After the division Lord Holland, the nephew 
and political pupil of Fox, moved “ That the omis- 
sion of various opportunities of negotiating a peace 
with advantage to this country, and more particu- 
larly the rejection of the overtures made by the 
chief consul in January, 1800, appears to this 
House to have led to a state of affairs which ren- 
dered peace so necessary to the preservation and 
safety of the empire as to justify the important and 
painful sacrifices which his Majesty has been ad* 
vised to make for the attainment thereof,” The 
Duke of Montrose urged in opposition to this 
motion, that the rejection of Bonaparte’s over- 
tures in January, 1800, should be judged by cir- 
cumstances then existing, and not by subsequent 
events and circumstances. When the First Con- 
sul sent his letter to the King, it was to soliat 
the negotiation of a separate treaty with Great 
Britain, at the very time that he was soliciting 
our allies Austria and Russia to abandon us 
and make a separate treaty with the French re- 
wblic : the whole design was obviously insidious. 
The question being then put, Lord Holland’s mo- 
tion was negatived, only l^rds Grenville, Caer- 
narvon, Spencer, Carlisle, the Duke of Richmond, 
and eleven other peers voting for it. 

• The Duke of Richmond, however, pledged hu good-will to the 
prewnt Addington edminlitratlon, and regretled that he could not mi 
thu oocaiion vote with them Earl Cam^n said that, although be 
approved neither the preluninanei nor the deftnitive treaty, yet, na 
the country aeemed to pant for peace, and aa hla liaieity waa bou^ 
to ful&l hu engagementa, he abould. though very iinwilliogly, vote 
againat hit noUe fnend (OrcnviUe) Tlie Earl of Caernarvon gave 
Ilia vote to QrenviUe'a motion, u the only poaaible corrective of the 
miaeonduct of Uumm minialera who had piadgedthe country to a peace 
which provided neither for ita honour nor fur ita aafKy. 
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In the House of Commons, on the same day, 
the 13th of May, the counterpart to Ixnd Gren- 
ville’s motion was m&de by Windham, who, in 



a speech of three hours, still more bitterly con- 
demned the definitive treaty. The first point he 
dwelt upon was Malta. The pretended neutral- 
ity of that island would at any time allow the 
French and their allies to collect eighteen ships of 
the line in its ports, while we were restricted to 
six ships of the line. To talk of the Order and 
of the different Langues or nations composing it, 
was now idle ; its power, its consideration, were 
gone for ever. The German Knights hud already 
refused to serve in a body so changed and de- 
graded ; the Neapolitan soldiers could never be 
any security for the independence of the island ; 
they would throw open the gates of La Valetle and 
Vittoriosa to the first French force that appeared ; 
the state of Malta was a virtual surrender, and our 
position in the Mediterranean would be made un- 
tenable, for, with the exception of Gibraltar, at the 
entrance of that sea, we should not have a single 
port or place of refuge for our ships. In dwelling 
upon the disadvantages and perils which must 
result from giving up the Cape of Good Hope, 
Windham insisted that our Indian empire was our 
sheet anchor, and that whatever was necessary to 
its preservation Was of vital importance. In addi- 
tion to the annoyances to be expected from the 
Cape, the enemy had acquired the means of annoy- 
ing our possessions in the East by our restitution 
of Cochin, nominally to the Dutch. Lord Gren- 
ville had said that France, by being made mistress 
of Louisiana, became in reality mistreat of Florida 
alao, and that France would possess the key of 
Mexico, which she might enter, whenever she chose. 
Windham dwelt at greater length on this new 
French empire on the American continent ; and 
we now know, from a variety of sonrees which 
were not open to him and his contemporaries, that 
Windham took a very correct view of Bonaparte’s 
vast schemes of colonial aggrandizement, and was 

c 
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guilty of no exaggeration in his representation of 
the American projects of the First Consul. By 
the treaty, he said, France had attained her first 
great object — she had obtained the navigation of 
3ie great river the Amazon, the largest river on 
the globe, from the length of its course and its 
great and numerous tributaries; and the Portu- 
guese settlements were left wholly exposed to this 
greedy and conquering power, which would soon, 
in fact, stretch forth her arms from Guiana over 
the whole of South America. And then in North 
America the cession of Louisiana would give the 
French the command of that other mighty river, 
the Mississippi, and of the Gulf of Mexico, which 
washes the southern shore of the country for about 
400 miles. Rivers, said Windham, are the vital 
parte of countries ; and, without hyperbole, we 
may be said to have given away a brace of con- 
tinents. In aggravation of this thoughtless prodi- 
gality, ministers had abandoned the whole conti- 
nent of Europe to France ; they had let in a tide 
which would spread like a torrent in every direc- 
tion, endangering our West Indian colonies, and 
threatening destruction to our empire in the East. 
It was obvious, he said, that France was aiming at 
a universal empire. He contended that this 
country was still capable of resisting this project, 
and that it had hitherto not put forth its strength, 
reposing supinely in a blind confidence that the 
torrent could not reach her shores. “ At the com- 
mencement of the French Revolution, when other 
nations were melting aw'ay, it was pretended that 
we were inaccessible, and that tlic menstruum 
which dissolved the baser metals w'ould pass in- 
nocuous over the pure gold of the British consti- 
tution. The year 1792 had demonstrated that this 
pure gold was as susceptible of the rage of Jacobin- 
ism as copper of the corrosion of aqua tortis. 
Still a strange indifference prevailed ; snug was 
the word : w'e were for letting other nations shift 
as they could : the high spirit of our ancestors W'as 
extinct; their maxims were forgotten.” He had 
been seci^tary-at-war, and he would enter on a 
retrospect of the manner in which the war had 
been conducted. He affirmed that, with the excep- 
tion of the expedition to Toulon and the melan- 
choly affair at Quiberon, little had been attempted 
upon what he conceived to be the peculiar and 
appropriate principle of the war. He was called 
to order by Pitt, who objected to some of his ob- 
servations as improper in one who had formerly 
possessed his Majesty’s confidence. Windham 
replied, that he was about to state that he consi- 
dered the expedition to Quiberon as a measure of 
his own. Pitt still resisted the disclosure of any 
consultations or opinions which must liave been 
expressed in official confidence. W indham, resum- 
ing, insisted that the country had nevei been pro- 
perly made aware why it was at war: — it had 
been said by Mr. Pitt that we were at war because 
we could not be at peace ; at sea because we could 
not be on shore ; yet the question, why we were at 
war, perpetually recurred : people were not taught 


to see that we were at war because the French go- 
vernment was such as to preclude peace. The 
same error continued. No person who considered 
the original causes of the war could look without 
alarm at the terms of this peace : the country was 
not sufficiently impressed with the dangers of the 
peace, because it had never been sufficiently alive 
to the character of the war. There were men, 
there was a party, in England who had unceasingly 
condemned our entering into hostilities with the 
French. From its very commencement the w-ar 
had been carried on with an incessant cry for 
peace ; inccsBantly was the justice of our cause 
arraigned, and that of the enemy vindicated ; our 
most splendid victories had been coldly received, 
our most brilliant successes had been depreciated. 
If the war was neither just nor necessary, every 
shilling spent on it was loo much : if it was merely 
a war of experiment, it had cost us too many sacri- 
fices ; but, if it was a war for the very existence of 
the country, then our exertions hud been too little 
for either our object or our means. He repeated 
emphatically, that it was apparent the strength of 
the country was unimpaired by the exertions it 
had made — that the country had not grown lean by 
Uiem. Lord Folkstone, who seconded Windham’s 
motion, said that the British flag was degraded 
and disgraced by this treaty, as far as any treaty 
could have that effect ; that it was a treaty built on 
Jacobin principles and confirming Jucohin powei ; 
that we had abandoned Portugal to spoliation, and 
in our treatment of the Prince of Orange had 
added insult to injury ; that he saw^ nothing left 
for old England but dishonour, degradation, and 
ruin. Lord Hawkesbury, secretary for foreign 
affairs (afterwards Earl of Liverpool), defended 
the treaty, not only as expedient, but as advanta- 
geous and honourable to the country ; and con- 
cluded a very long speech by moving a counter- 
address similar lo that which had been moved in 
the Upper House L'v Lord Pelham, the substance 
being to assure hie Majesty that the House were 
fully sensible that he had wisely consulted the 
interests of his people in forming a definitive 
treaty; that they relied on his Majesty’s known 
disposition to adhere wdth the most scrupulous 
fidelity to his engagements, but that they enter- 
tained a perfect confidence that he would be always 
prepared to defend, against every encroachment, 
the great sources of the wealth, commerce, and 
naval power of the empire ; and that they were 
firmly persuaded his Majesty’s faithful subjects 
would be always ready to support the honour of 
his crown, and the rights, laws, and liberties of 
their country, w ith the same spirit they had mani- 
fested during the war which was now happily 
brought to a conclusion. Pitt, who apparently 
continued to live in close friendship with Adding- 
ton, his eaily friend and the son of his father’s 
friend, hung back from the debate : except calling 
Windham to order, and holding some conversation 
with Grey and Sheridan merely on the propriety 
of adjourning, he did or said nothing. Dundas, 
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on the contrary, declared that he disapproved of a 
great deal of the treaty ; that he had always consi- 
dered the acquisition of the Cape of Good Hope of 
the utmost importance ; that, in his judgment, the 
Cape and Ceylon formed the two great bulwarks 
of our Indian empire; and that he would have 
refused his assent to the relinquishment of either 
of those places if he had continued in administra- 
tion. Witli regard to Malta too, he considered it, 
with its poit, one of the finest in the world, 
an island of the greatest importance. It was not 
merely foi commercial purposes that he should 
wish to see the Biitish flag flying at Malta; he 
wished it to fly there in ordei to give assurance to 
all the surrounding nations of the protection of 
British arms in case they should be attacked. 
And, when to these considerations he added the 
earnest desire of the Maltese people to remain 
under the British government, he must confess that 
the surrender of the island gave him the deepest 
concern. Dundas, however, coiiclmled with saying 
that he could by no means adopt Windham’s ad- 
dress, wh ch appeared to be pointed against the 
peace Usell’, and that he would vote for the amend- 
ment At tour o’clock in the morning, on the 
moiK’n of General Ga^coyne, the debate was ad- 
journed 

On the 14th the House sat again till near four 
o’cloek Pitt was even more silent than on the 
preceding day, not, indeed, opening his bps duiing 
the whole discussion. Sheridan was “infinitely 
witty, having been drinking ijc said it was 
natural fo» him to feel pleas^ure in voting in a ma- 
jority, a pleasuie to winch he liad long been a 
stranger; that the btrange^t of strange tilings was 
the picsent airangerntnt of parties all met to ap- 
prove the peace , that he had expected to find us 
friends to jicace only those wlio had constantly 
disapproved of the war, only the little constitu- 
tional circle who had for ten years been held up 
to public opprobrium, but whose predictions were 
fulfilled and whose fears had been realized. The 
discussion of th.3 necessary though disgraceful 
treaty of peace furnished the best defence of the 
language and conduct of his friends during the 
w’hule course of the war. For his part he w'ould 
support the peace because he W’as convinced that 
the present ministers could obtain none better, 
their predecessors having left them to choose be- 
tween an expensive, bloody, fruitless war, and a 
hollow, perilous peace. The best of his wit was 
let fly at Pitt’s subordinates who remained in 
office when their chief resigned. Why had not 
the whole family moved together? Was there but 
one covered waggon to carry away friends and 
goods f There was a Greek fable of a man who 
sat so long on his seat (as long, perhaps, as the 
ex-minister had done on the treasury-bench), that 
he grew to it ; and when Hercules pulled him off, 
the sitting part of the man was all left behind him ! 
Of the ex-minister he said, none more admired his 
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splendid talents than he did. If over man was 
formed to give lustre to hia country, he was that 
man. He had no low, little, mean, petty vices ; 
he had too much good sense, taste, and talcuc to 
set his mind upon ri bauds, stars, and titles ; he 
was not of a nature to be the tool or creature of 
any court (Pitt acknowledged these compliments 
by bowing repeatedly) : hut great as were his 
talents, he had misapplied them in the politics of 
the country ; he had augmented our national debt, 
and diminished our population ; he had done more 
to abridge our privileges, to strengthen the crown it 
the expense of the constitution, than any minister 
he could mention. In conclusion Sheridan moved 
an address w'hich was the counter- part of that 
which Lord Holland had moved in the Upper 
House. Fox look no part either in this or in the 
preceding debate, but Grey, Whitbread, and others 
of his party gave an unqualified support to the 
treaty, coupled with a disapprobation of the whole 
war as unjust in its origin, disgraceful in its con- 
duct, and calamitous in its termination. Upon a 
duibion Windham’s proposed address was rejected 
by 276 against 20. Sheridan’s amendment was 
negatived without a duision, and Lord Hawkes- 
bury *8 address was then put and curried. The 
long discussions had not tended to reconcile the 
country to the treaty, or to encourage the hope that 
tiie peace would be durable. It was, however, 
deemed both just and expedient to give the govern- 
ment of Bonaparte a trial ; and with this convic- 
tion many members of both Houses had voted in 
favour of the treaty, and had deprecated all severe 
strictures on the character and intentions of the 
First Consul. But this system was only partially 
followed by the public press ; in some of the news- 
papers, and in many pamphlets, criticisms and 
censures continued to appear very distasteful and 
irritating to Bonaparte, who was in the habit of 
having all these things regularly translated and 
read to him in private. 

The remaining business of the session need not 
detain us long. As early as the 10th of February 
there was a new election of a speaker, Sir John 
Mitford having acc^ted the office of Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland. The choice fell upon the Right 
Honourable Charles Abbot, then chief secretary for 
Ireland. On the 17th of February Mr. Adding- 
ton moved the appointment of a select committee 
to examine into the civil list, which had again 
fallen into arrears, and concerning which a message 
from his majesty had been presented to the House 
two days before. Mr. Manners Sutton, solicitor- 
general to the Prince of Wales, immediately rose, 
and called the attention of the House to that old 
vexed question — the arrears said to be due to his 
royal highness, which the king had received and 
appropriated during his minority, and which the 
honourable member maintained to be the un- 
doubted and inalienable right of the prince. Mr. 
Manners Sutton said that he had been ordered by 
his royal highness to apply to the House ; that 
it was pretty generally luown that the duchy of 
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Cornwall belonged to the crown only till the birth 
of the Prince of Wales, and that it was then sepa- 
rated from it and instantly vested in the heir appa- 
rent ; that the infant prince was on his birth Duke 
of Oornwall, and entitled to the revenues of the 
duchy ; that these revenues were generally allowed 
to accumulate during his minority, and afforded a 
fund from which his establishment might be 
formed upon his coming of age- But in the pre- 
sent instance these revenues had not been secured 
for the benefit of the prince, but had been applied by 
the king to the uses of the civil list, for which, had 
it not been for this appropriation, other resources 
must have been found by parliament. Some 
might imagine that this was a question between his 
majesty and the Prince of Wales ; but on the con- 
trary it was a question between the Prince of Wales 
and the people -his royal highnc&s*s claim was 
upon the parliament and the public, and it was a 
claim of right, for the public had benefited by the 
revenues to which he was entitled. He quoted 
high legal authority, and particularly named 
Mr. Mansfield, late chief justice of the Common 
Pleas, who had declared himself to be most posi- 
tively convinced that the revenues of the duchy 
were, from the day of his birth, the property of the 
Prince of Wales, and who had earnestly advised 
his royal highness to pursue the means of recover- 
ing them which the law put into his hands. [The 
prince, in fact, had made this attempt : a petition 
of right in his behalf had now been l>ing six years 
in the Court of Chancery without a hearing ; and 
Lord Loughborough, the present chancellor, hud 
repeatedly refused to allow the ordinary proceed- 
ings.] Mr. Manners Sutton declared, that, know- 
ing, as he did, the genuine and unaffected senti- 
ments of the prince, he could take upon him to 
say that, were the case otherwise, he would undergo 
any inconvenience and suffer any affliction rather 
than set up a claim against his royal father. The 
public had derived the benefit of the revenues 
during the minority of the prince ; and therefore 
the accoiint at present stood between the prince 
and the public, the former being, to a considerable 
amount, the creditor of the latter. Ue stated, that 
from 1762, the year of the prince’s birth, to 1783, 
when he attained his majority, the arrears with 
interest amounted to 900,000/., and that, 221,000/. 
having been voted by parliament at different times 
for the use of his royal highness, there remained 
due to him a clear balance of 679,000/. No 
attempt was made to conceal the fact, otherwise 
notorious, that the prince was again deeply in 
debt, and beset by impatient creditors, and that 
this embarrassment rendered him eager to make 
the public a debtor to this large amount. His 
friends in the House seem to have thought that 
this was a very eligible mode of relieving him ; 
and Fox, though his influence with the prince was 
less than it had been, rose as soon as Mr. Manners 
Sutton had finished, and, agreeing with his learned 
friend in almost every word which had fallen from 
|iim, said he sincerely hoped that the House would 
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immediately take up the business. It was readily 
agreed that a committee should be appointed to 
take the prince's claims into consideration. On 
the 29th of March, the subject of the debt on the 
civil list was brought before both Houses. Strong 
objections were taken to several items, and parti- 
cularly to what were termed “occasional pay- 
ments,” and “ secret-service money but, in the 
end an address was carried in each House, express- 
ing to his Majesty theii readiness to grant the 
desired relief for clearing off the debts on the 
civil list. On the following day the Commons 
voted for this object 990,052/. On ihe 31st, Mr. 
Manners Sutton moved for a select committee to 
inquire into the application of the revenues of 
Cornwall during the minority of the prince; as 
also respecting the several sums which had been 
voted by parliament for the discharge of his debts. 
Sir Ralph Milbank seconded the motion, and ex- 
pressed the firmest conviction of the justice of the 
prince’s claims. The chancellor of the exchequer 
argued that, even were the prince’s right admitted 
in its fullest extent, it by no means fbllowed that 
the expenses of his maintenance and education 
should not be defrayed out of that fund, instead of 
being thrown upon the civil list. He could by no 
means believe that it was the intention of Edward 
III., who first made this grant to his young son, 
the Black Prince, that the whole revenue of the 
duchy w'as to be left to accumulate '^or the piince, 
and yet that all the expense of his mointenance 
was to be defrayed by himself. He knew that 
some of the highest legal authorities had held 
opinions adverse to the claims of the prince. For 
himself, he did not mean to give any decided 
opinion upon the question. He thought it would 
be sufficient to state that it was a doubtful question 
of law, for that this would convince the House it 
was not their province to determine it. His great 
objection to the present motion was, that its object 
was, first to decide the legal right, which he 
thought the House could not do, and afterwards to 
order and examine an account and balance. As 
he could not approve of the motion, and yet did 
not wish absolutely to oppose it, he concluded by 
moving the order of the day. Fox again stood 
forward to support the prince’s claim, and to insist 
that he had a right to be maintained and educated 
by his father out of the civil list, and that the same 
full account ought to be given of the revenues of 
Cornwall os had been given to the Duke of York, 
on his coming of age, of the revenues of the bishop- 
ric of Osnaburg, in his majesty’s continental do- 
minions. Erskine, speaking as a lawyer, said that 
there was no legal doubt in the matter ; that it 
would be a very ungracious thing to have a litiga- 
tion in chancery between the king and the prince ; 
that he could not conceive that a committee of the 
House, with the proper documents laid before 
them, could possibly entertain a doubt upon the 
subject; that, however small the balance might 
turn out to be in favour of his royal highness, i 
would still afford him the pleasure of showing the 
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public that he had not been a burthen to the 
country. Tierney, after re-affirming that the ques- 
tion was between the prince and the public, that 
the king had nothing at all to do with it, and that 
hia name ought not to have been mentioned in it, 
aaid that it would be a moat ungracious thing for 
the public, by their repreacntativea, to tell the 
prince— “ We will not examine whether we owe 
you money or not ; you may try it at law, and 
then aee whether you can find any redreaa.** She- 
ridan waa equally warm. He aaid that, if hia royal 
- highness should even succeed at law and obtain a 
verdict against his majesty, it was to parliament 
he must afterwards come for the payment of the 
money; that the prince, conceiving himself in 
honour bound to satisfy his creditors in full, and 
also conceiving his claim upon the public to be a 
just one, eagerly wished to be enabled to discharge 
his debts completely. Other members of the same 
party supported the claim of right, which was fur- 
ther opposed by Lord Hawkesbury and the law 
officers of the crown. Upon a division Adding- 
ton’s motion for the order of the day was carried, 
but by an unusually small majority, the numbers 
lieing only 160 against 103. In the course of the 
debate the attorney-general, Spencer Perceval, said 
that, if the Prince of Wales was placed in circum- 
stances in which he could not maintain the dignity 
of Ins rank, the House, no doubt, would w'illingly 
listen to an application for relief. 

A few weeks after these debates and the granting 
of the 990,052/. the House was informed by a 
royal message that his majesty was anxious to 
make a provision for their royal highnesses the 
Dukes of Sussex and Cambridge ; and the House 
voted 12,000/. per annum for each of those princes. 
In order that we may not have to return to a not 
very palatable subject at a moment when other 
matters become both complicated and interesting, 
we may mention here that the Prince of Wales’s 
embarrassments were taken into consideration by 
a new parliament soon after the Christmas recess 
of 1802. The subject being recommended to the 
attention of the Commons by a message from the 
king, Addington moved a proposition for granting 
to his royal highness, towards providing for his 
better support and dignity, the annual sum, out of 
the consolidated fund, of 60,000/., for three years 
and a half, commencing from the 5th of January, 
1803, and ending the 5th of July, 1806. Mr. 
Manners Sutton now stated that, ** in order to pre- 
serve the harmony which should always subsist 
between him and his royal father,” the Prince of 
Wales had abandoned his claim of right on the 
revenues of the duchy of Cornwall. Colonel 
Stwley asked whether the king’s message and the 
prince’s abandonment of his claim were not the 
result of a compromise. Both the minister and 
the pnnee’s solicitor denied that this was the case ; 
but Sheridan broadly contradicted them, and little 
doubt was entertain^ of there having b^n a com- 
promise, either tacit or express. The House 
unanimously voted the money which Addington 


asked for.* Those who conceived ihut ihis grant 
would make an end of the matter were soon 
awakened from their delusion. On the 28ih of 
February, 1803, only a week before the king 
acquainted parliament that a renewal of war 
was inevitable, a message was delivered to the 
House by Mr. Tyrwhitt, his royal highnesa’s 
keeper of the privy seal and private secretary, 
stating that the prince had felt the liveliest 
sense of affection and gratitude at the kind 
solicitude expressed by his majeatv for the si- 
tuation of his affairs, and at his majesty’s 
liberal recommendation thereof to the consider- 
ation of parliament ; that he felt it incumbent 
to express also the deep sense of gratitude which 
he entertained of the liberal and generous con- 
duct of the House of Commons towards him, 
Ac. ; but that, notwithstanding this generosity, he 
felt himself hound to declare that he was still ex- 
posed to debts for which no provision had been 
made, hut which he felt himself bound in honour 
to discharge ; and that therefore, notwilhsUnding 
the recent grant and the kind solicitude expressed 
by the House for the speedy resumption of his 
state and dignity, yet he knew but too well from 
dear-bought experience that it would be imprac- 
ticable to n>ake such resumption without the risk 
of being involved in fresh embarrassments. The 
simple facts were that, though many of the old 
debts had been paid off, many new debts had been 
contracted, and that the 60,000/. per annum for 
three years would not free him from these new 
debts. Mr. Calcraft, who afterwards obtained 
very profitable places under government, imme- 
diately rose to give notice of his intention to bring 
forward at an early day a motion on the subject of 
the Prince of Wales’s affairs; and on the 4lh of 
March, prefacing his motion with the declaration 
that he had never had any communication on the 
subject with the illustrious personage, or with any 
other person, »ave one^ and that he was acting 
without concert or authority and merely as an in- 
dividual member of the House, Calcraft moved 
that a select committee should be appointed ** to 
inquire into the embarrassments of the Prince of 
Wales, and into the most effectual means of re- 
lieving them as soon as possible, in order to enable 
his royal highness to resume the splendour and 
dignity attaimed to his exalted station.” Fox, 
Sheridan, Tierney, and the rest of that par^, sup- 
ported the motion with much earnestness. Erskine 
said he was desirous of removing all idea that the 
prince himself had any concern or interest in the 
resent motion ; and he assured the House that he 
ad no other anxiety on his own mind than an 
anxious desire that the public should not suppose 

• Fox xpoke with much wmnnth in fkvoar of Uit mot. Ha tald 
tha wiMlom and Uberality of parlianant ought to relieve the prtoae 
from hie di/BeuUlee and prevent tlieir rf'earrenoa. From what they 
had lately witneavd thw ataould be Induced to forget tha pact. It 
waa evideDt that his royalhighneM hail df late redoeiw hladtaraeter 
by the mopt prudential regard to pecuniary affaire, and \ay a eyeleBs of 
economy which it waa ecareely natural to expect In euen a ettuation. 
The House should no longer bsalute In hastening the moment when 
his royal highnam might ba imtond lo a Hale ufeplamlottr and mag- 
mfieenca. Ite. 
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that the prince had received the bounty of the 
House and not acted according to its intentions m 
grantint? it, by immediately resuming the dignity 
and splendour the restoration of which was the 
immediate intention of the grant. Ministers, with 
equal energy, opposed the motion, which was ne- 
gatived on a division, but only by 184 against 139. 
After this the friends of the Prince of Wales let it 
be understood that, as the country was likely to be 
again involved in an expensive war, his rowil high- 
ness would not seek to add to the public burthens 
by demanding more money to pay his debts. 

The income-tax, which had not been borne 
without considerable murmuring, had all along 
been considered as a war-tax that was to cease on 
the return of peace. On the 18th of March there 
was a great meeting of the Livery of London to 
take into consideration the propriety of petitioning 
for the repeal of the tax. The proposition was 
carried unanimously and a senes of resolutions 
was passed enumerating the serious evils attending 
the tax, its mischievous operation u])on the trading 
part of the community, and its palpable iniustice 
in making no distinction between iiuctuating and 
uncertain incomes derivable from trade, profes- 
sions, &c., and fixed and certain incomes derivable 
from estates and from funded property. The re- 
solutions affirmed that the mode of collecting and 
returning the tax was hostile to the liberties and to 
the morals of the people — to their liberties because 
it established an inquisition into their private af- 
fairs, and to their morals because it tempted them 
to make false returns, — and that no modification 
could render it equitable, just, or efficient. A pe- 
tition was drawn up and presented to parliament 
by one of the representatives for the city, who 
supported the prayer to get rid at once of a tax 
so oppressive and inquisitorial. On the 5th of 
April, wrhen Addington brouglit forward his budget 
for the year, he announced the intention of govern- 
ment to abolish the income-tax and fund the 

56.000. 000/. with the payment of which it was 
charged. The principle seemed to be admitted 
that it was strictly a war-tax j and the reader will 
recollect that it was only on the 29th of March, or 
a week before this announcement of repeal by the 
chancellor of the exchequer, that news was received 
in London of the definitive treaty of peace having 
been signed. The resolutions upon the budget 
were ^reed to without a division, and with many 
compliments and felicitations on the repeal of the 
income-tax. The total sum to be funded (including 
a new loan of 25,000,000/.) amounted nearly to 

98.000. 000/., the interest upon which was to be 
provided for by new taxes of a less objectionable 
nature and by some increase in certain existing 
taxes. 

A new militia-act, having for its object the con- 
solidation of the various militia-laws already ex- 
isting, and an augmentation of the force to be 
kept up during the peace, was introduced by 
ministers. They assured parliament that they sin- 
cerely hoped that the same spirit of conciliation 


which had induced France to conclude the peace 
would also incline her to preserve it ; but that it 
was notorious, from the changes which the late 
war had made in the relative situation of the 
powers of the Continent, that more than our an- 
cient peace establishment was now requisite. The 
immense increase oi the power of France, and the 
extent of her present sea-coasts, including Belgium 
and virtually including Holland also, required 
much more extensive preparation for defence on 
our side than was formerly necessary. The con- 
stitution of this country did not warrant a large 
military force in time of peace : the people na- 
turally looked to a great standing army with jea- 
lousy ; and the militia had always been considered 
the most constitutional defence of the country. 
Therefore government jiroposed that the militia 
should permanently remain 60,000 strong. But of 
this number only 40,000 would be called out in the 
first instance, the king having the power of calling 
out the other 20,000 as he should judge necessary. 
No attempt was made to prove that our security 
did not demand a numerous force to be kept 
constantly on foot; but seveiul objections w'eie 
taken to the inequality of the burthen, which' fell 
principally on the poor, many of the ricli being 
entirely exempt from it, and all of them being able 
to exempt themselves at the exjieiise of paying for 
a substitute. To the rich this expens^^was a tneie 
tnrte; but the jiooi man was obliged .o serve, and 
was thus, but too often, under the necessity of 
leaving his family to be supjiorted out of the poor- 
rates. The nchest peer paid no more to raise the 
mditia than the poorest farmer on his estate, the 
most wealthy merchant no more than the porter 
who carried out parcels from his door. The mi- 
litia system acted as the heaviest annual taxon the 
poorer classes, who were obliged to forsake their 
callings and their families These arguments were 
urged by Lords Fitzwilliam, Caernarvon, Romney, 
and others ; but the bill was carried through both 
Houses with liitic difficulty and without any 
amendment. 

On the 28th of June parliament was prorogued 
by the king in person, who congratulated the 
country on the peace and prosperity it w'as enjoy- 
ing. On the next day the parliament was dis- 
solved by proclamation, and writs were issued for 
a new one. 

English travellers, who had been so long excluded 
from the Continent, were now rushing in shoals to 
France and Italy. At the beginning of June there 
w'ere said to be 6000 British subjects in Paris 
alone, and the number increased rapidly in the 
course of the summer and autumn. Among those 
who hastened to the French capital and to attend 
the levees of the First Consul after the rising of 
parliament, were Mr Fox and his nephew Lord 
Holland, Mr. (afterwards Lord) Erskine, Lord St. 
John, General Fitzpatrick, and other members of 
both Houses, mostly of the opposition party. 
Apparently with but few exceptions these indivi- 
duals, though they could not venture as English- 
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men openly to approve of the incarnate despotism 
which Bonaparie had established, complacently 
resigned themselves to wonder and admiration at all 
that the great man hud done and w'as doing, and to 
a most delusive hope not merely of the durability 
of the peace, but of the possibility of a close union 
and alliance between Napoleon Bonaparte, who 
was now taking his place among the hereditary 
sovereigns of Europe, and George HI. Fox, who 
had begun that historical work which he did not 
live to finish, and who wished to make researches 
in the archives of the office of foreign affairs and 
in other French repositories of state papers for the 
correspondence and intrigues of Louis XIV. and 
hia ministers with our unhappy James II., was 
received by Bonaparte as a friend, was applauded 
for the efforts he had made to put an end to the 
w'ar, and was promptly gratified in his wishes * 
The First Consul had the indelicacy to converse 
with Fox about his great political rival, and to 
accuse Pitt of having originated or encouraged the 
]ilot of the infernal maclime and other ])lans to 
aasassmate him in Pans. He said, or the com- 
[lanions of his exile at St. Helena said for him, 
many years after this vi.sit, tfiut Fox warmly and 
generously coiribared this proposition, always 
fiinfcfiing by saying, “ First Consul, get that notion 
out of youi head but tliiit Fox was certainly not 
convinced of the goodness of his cause, leaving it 
to be believed that he fought rather to defend the 
honour of his country than to defend the honour 
of his country’s ministers. The character of 
Fox w(uld be everlastingly blighted if by his tunc 
or manner he really left any such im])res8ion, 


or failed to treat the feigned suspicion of Bont- 
parte (for it never was u real luapicion) as a mon- 
strous absuidin, or as the grossest injustice to the 
character and morality of his illustrious opponent, 
Put. But Bonaparte was distinguished by e\ cry- 
thing rather than by an adherence to truth ; ilie 
reporters of his conversations and opinions not 
merely accepted his facts without examination, but 
over-coloured them and invented facts of vhtii 
own ; nor is there a single page in any of the 
* St. Helena Memoirs * that is entitled to implicit 
credit. We believe that Fox was indignant at the 
imputation of the ministers of his country (if not 
his king) being miirdciers and atsassins, or men 
capable of luring assassins; yet this indignation did 
not, apparently, interfere cither with hia sonie- 
what boyish admiration of the First Consul or with 
his friendly intercourse with those Frenchmen who 
jmblicly held, or pretended to hold, the damning 
lie as an indisputable truth.* During his stay at 
Puns he and his friends accepted an invitation to 
dinner from the Cabarus, or Madame I'ontenay, oi 
Madame Tallien, who had separated herself ffum 
the last of her two living husbands and was leading 
the life of a Thais or an Aspasia — so free u life 
tiiat she was rather in disgrace at the consurs 
court, where morality, or at least decorum, was 
beginning to be attended to. The dinner was 
elegant and sumptuous, the company numerous it 
was 111 fact a sort of public dinner. Perhaps it was 
not very decorous in a statesman who had mirn- 
beietl fifty-Uiree years, who aspired to be, and who 
soon WHS, ptime minister of England, to go to such 
an entcrtaniinent in such a house ; but there were 


• Afc*r»r(liiiK to one who nri’omp (tiicJ th«. eloquent le.nrtei of oppo 
Mition, lldiinpriiUt w.\s it di.ii lliirru’d vsheii thi* Lii^'lish nmbi» 
pr»'H«ut(fl Fnx to him ut n le^w iii tin- Tiiilepe*, 'ind, .ifler 
IietTUMiu; cnuiultralili* emutioii. aHUl, \ery rHpuiU,' Alt' Mr Fox I 
—I h«vf hedidwilii pli'HSiirt* of’, our hii\f d«‘»(ii«>d much to 

■ee NOii— I h.»'c loiii; ndmiied iii \ou the oialoi uud fiiond ol his 
eouiitu. who, 111 eniii><anlh rats iik hu'oi(.u lor pvm c. cotiRultcd th.nt 
i-ounli} h bt'tit iiitiTfst tliuiH' ol J.uioix* — ami ol ihe human rnre. 
I’ll!' iM'o BiiMt I) itiiiUH of Kurope require pence ' They htt\e nothing 
Co tear —they oiuchl to uiiclnrstaml and 'nlue oiu- iiiniihcT lii >fiu, 
Mr Fox, I M'l; with much ili.it gn- .t >tati*t>mnn w hr# recom 

mended peare, bccniiwe llieie was no just obb'Ct ol war, wIioihiw 
K uiope debolated to no purjxisr , .nid who blrug;<led loi ji-t leliel ! — 
Altmutrit fjfi/ir lattrr yioi » of the Rt Han Chtirles Jrimes Fo», Juhn 
Bernard f roller, E»q , late private ttcretari/ Mr Fujr, 

Judging horn his book, this pipute seefetarN w i> a \er\ vapouring 
mMj jiHrsoii, altogether iiiHdeqiiati' to the t isk he nnoertook.ofde- 
hcribiiig one w ho. With ever) ileductioii, niubi be adoiineil to hme 
been a gieal and higbly .iccomphMu'd in..ii llmiaparie himself alter* 
W'Rid> lelt upon recoid tlie most la\(iiiiable opnilotis of Fuz. " Fox," 
he said, " was u model lor atatomeu. and hl-> bchool, booner or later, 
miisl gocern llie world. Ills dfutli w is one of the fatalities of niy 
career It he hud eontuined to Ipe, aflairs would have taken qiute a 
difleieiit tutn , l/i« rause nj the provle would haic earned the day, and 

ice would hm c Jt red a w order of things in EuTopr Fox 

Came into France immediately alter the tieatv ot Amiens. He was 
willing a hihtoij ot the Vmarts, and .iskeil my perniissinn tnexamiue 
our diplomatit arrbue'i I ordered evervthing to Ice laid open to him 
I received his MaHaJrequentlif. the tame ol his talents hud (<receded 
him , ami 1 »oon re<'ognised lu him a noble soul, a good heart, Mews 
extensile generous, liheral, an oiuameiit to human nature I loved 
luni We oUeii gosbiiqied together, without any prejudices, upon a 

muUitade of subjeds Fox was sinrere, upiight, and . 

elear sighteil He wa» received m trniinph in all the towns ; 

m France through which he passed. Fetes wofie spoDtanooiisIy of ' 
fered to him, and the gr<>atest honours were rendered to him in every i 
place whi le his person was recognised. He must have lieen truly ' 
nattered bj such a reception, winch was so much the more honour* • 
ab.e to him as it took place in a country which had long la'cn the 
enemy of his own, and a- he owed it onlv to the high esteem which 
the French pe«i]*le enterUined for his uoi>Ie character. It if probable { 
that if Pitt had come into France, lattead of Fom, he teonld Ante been ok 
ttissinated. I love.l Fox, and liked much to eonveree with him.'’— 5 l. 
Selena Mmmnrt, by Lot Caets. | 


Other circumstances w Inch made the dinnei notice- 
able : Fox and hit fneuds sat down to that tabic 
of the Cabarus with Mr. Arthur O’Connor, a 
jiroved Iraitoi to his king, who was now looking 
for honour or promotion in the French army, and, 
together with a swarm of other Irish exiles or fugi- 
tives, was encouraging the First Consul to try bis 
fortune in 1 1 eland us soon as he should find it con- 
venient to burst this bubble of a peace. Erskinc, 
It jB said, wuB extremely uneasy “ lest evil report 
should misrepresent this matter in England ; but 
Mr. Fox, ever magnanimous^ treated it as an un- 
avoidable though unlucky circumstance,” speaking 
to Mr. O’Connor “as usual,” and losing “none of 
the enjoyment of the evening from an event w hich, 
being trivial^ must be forgatlen when malignity 
na'^ fatigued with recounting it.'' \ But tlic event 
dnl not seem so trivial to less partial observers, 
hid even without malignity there were many in 

* ArcoroiuR to Jiia private secretary and travelling companion, the 
Fir.t t'oDPiul mauifosled to Pox hu Irriution “ ogalnel a part of Mr. 
iVt's miiilbtry , as luiving instigated and been privy to plots agalnot hia 
IKe, pHrticul.irl> that of the Internal Machine, and aetnallv namMone 
individual wlmro he renrooi’hed with having aided it— Mr.Wii»i»BA« !" 
This difler*. irom the French memoir wraert, lo whom Pitt was ever 
the belt aatre. But if the higti-miialed, chlvalmiia Windham wras 
rcallv the jiartv pribcipnlly calumniated (which we doubt), it doubly 
iHrbnved \ ox. who had been for roan) years the aHoCiate and frleiul 
of Windham, to resent Ihu foul accusillon His seermary saye, 
•* Mr Fox did everything to discharge the mind of the Flrsl Cossttl 
from such an idea, oi tar as his ow n posliive ooniradictloD, Mid •* hB 
IfClief itrougl) eipreased, ouuld go.” 

t John Bcraarci Trotter, Memotn of Friz. 
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England besides the king who could not restrain 
their indignation at it. Nor was this the only 
time that Fox met and conversed with Arthur 
O’Connor. His private secretary says, rather 
shufflingly, “ I do not recollect, upon the whole, 
that Mr. Fox saw this gentleman more than tw'ice 
during his stay in Paris.” Other reports, how- 
ever, stated that his interviews with O’Connor and 
other Irish exiles were far more frequent. The 
private secretary — himself an Irishman and of 
ultra-liberal politics — also says : “ It was indeed 
understood that the French government did not 
look with a favourable eye upon the Irish exiles, 
whocertainly received no public countepance what- 
ever.” At such a moment, while Bonaparte was 
anxious to persuade England that he wished the 
peace to be durable, “ public countenance ” was 
out of the question : the countenance was all pri- 
vate ; and a very few months showed with what a 
favourable eye the First Consul looked and had been 
looking upon the Irish exiles. But, at the very 
moment when the friend and companion of Fox 
pretends to have made this discovery, these Irish 
f*xiles were carrying on an active correspondence 
with their disafiected countrymen at home, in the 
view of provoking another insurrection and civil 
war. Fox might not know this fact, but he could 
not be Ignorant of the animus of Arthur O’Connor, 
and therefore he ought not to have sat down to 
dinner with him either at Madame Tallien’s or at 
any other and more respectable table.* He must 
have known also at this time that a renewal of the 
war with France was next to inevitable. Another 
imprudence (to use no harsher word) which Fox 
committed during his sojourn in Paris was, to ac- 
cept an invitation from the notorious Miss Helen 
Maria 'Williams, a rabid republicaness, a vain, con- 
ceited, heartless woman, who had fixed her abode 
in France as in a new and enlarged Gqshen, and 
who had scribbled and printed a stupendous quan- 
tity of nonsense in praise of the whole tevolution, 
and in dispose of all kingly government and of 
all kings, whether constitutional or despotic. Some 
of his &iends wished him to decline this invitation 
altogether, ** from apprehension of giving a handle 
to ill-nature and calumny.” **But,” adds his 
companion, he, always the same, disdaining the 
fear of suspicion^ and unwilling ungraciously to 
refuse an invitation earnestly pressed, did not 
agree with them, and went for a short time.”t 

* Juhn Bemud Trotter, Eiq , late private lecietaryi dwells 
with eestosy on tlie entertainment ana on the iieraoual rliarras of 
the boeteie, although he admit* that her character was rather the 
worse for wear. He says that everythiug which taste, genius, or art 
eould contrive conspired to make tnis tlie most perfect sort of enter- 
tainment he had ever witnessed. Yet, hum some paiticulan he gi\e8, 
we should he disposed to question, at leait, the taste. 

He says; *' A ventriloquist of extraordinary powers entertained ua 
extremely. Hii imitation of a Revulutumary Qmmittee, in a corner 
of the room, wot admirable, as well os several other proofs he gave 
«tf tills astonishing ulent." 

f^The private secretary further says ; " I mention this circumstance 
boesuse it proves how unwilling he was to give offenoe or pain [6«t 
surely Mr. Foe ought to dans rtuflected on the patn and hr uuu 

Uheiy to gm to the m^ority of Am countrymen, and even to many q/'Ats 
vwnjridudt^^ party, by accepting tAu inmtatton], os also how much 
he coared olmve common party views. He was aware that he might 
be Bilsnpreaented and blaeltened for going to Miss Williams’s een- 
versaxioue as inuc>i n* he had been for admitting Mr A, O’Connor to 


These and various other incidents, some of which 
were exaggerated in the English newspapers, pro- 
duced at home an impression very unfavourable to 
the eloquent rival of Pitt ; and this impression 
was the deeper as before he and his friends quitted 
Paris all the world was convinced that a new rup- 
ture with France was inevitable, and that Bona- 
parte was destined to be the most persevering and 
most dangerous enemy that England had ever yet 
had to contend with. The patriot must ever be 
suspected whose praises are so loudly sung in the 
country of the enemy. It was believed by English- 
men, as it was afterwards said by Frenchmen, that 
Pjtt would have been torn to pieces if he had 
shown himself in France : in the circumstances of 
the case, and according to the national and natural 
impulse, the hatred of the French could but in- 
I crease the love of the English for the resolute, un- 
1 bending statesman. The impression could not be 
speedily effaced : Fox felt its evil consequences 
when, on the death of Pitt, he was called to the 
helm, only to find himself obliged to pursue the 
same course which his rival had steered, and to 
continue a war with the power and the men who 
had bestowed on him sucli flattering unction. > 
Since the revolution of the 19th Brumaire, or 
the 10th of November, 1799, immense changes 
had taken place in the government and internal 
state of France. The Directory had left the 
finances in a wretched condition : Ibrced loans, 
arbitrarily assessed, had been the chief resource of 
that rapacious and most corrupt government : these 
loans had destroyed all credit, and, the money hav- 
ing been spent or appropriated as it was raised, 
the treasury was left empty when Bonaparte be- 
came First Consul. He repealed the odious system, 
and substituted 25 per cent, additional upon all 
taxes. Other irregular exactions were put an end 
to, order was introduced, and confidence gradually 
restored; the merchants and bankers of Paris 
supplied a loan of 12,000,000 of francs, the iii- 
crefsed taxes were paid with a regularity which 
had not been before known, the sales of national 
and confiscated domains were resumed, the exche- 
quer soon began to fill, and money was no longer 
wanting for any of the necessary expenses of the 
state. The armies serving abroad continued to be 
mainly supported at the expense of the countries 
they occupied or invaded ; but this business was 
reduced to some order, and the pay of the men and 
officers, which had always been left in arrear, was 
now regularly provided for by the minister of war.* 
This important post was given by Bonaparte to 
General Berthier, an excellent man of business. 
Gaudin, who had been employed in the royal trea- 
sury before the revolution, and who had refused to 

hupreoeuce; but he dexpiied Blonder, wu not anxioui for place [qy.], 
and woB too beniifnent to Blight with contempt and acorn the requeet of 
an accomplished female, whoee vanity aa well «b her natural admira- 
tion of BO great a man were deeply concerned that he Bhoold grant 
it." 

* DuboiwCronee, who hod been war-miniater under the Directory, 
had never been able to give any retuma of the dliliBnmt corpe. oj^ 
bod been aeooetomed to aniwer all queothme by Mying. " We neither 
pay, nor victual, nor clothe the army: H eubew and eletiMB itaelf by 
requUitiona on the inhabitantB." 
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take office under the plundering Directors, was 
now selected, as a muti of ability and probity, to 
succeed Faypoult, who had proved himself a 
finance minister well worthy of such masters. Cam> 
liaceres, who appears to have been a strange mix- 
ture of virtues and vices, b\it always to have been by 
nature averse to deeds of violence, cruelty, or dia- 
order, was continued as minister of justice. But 
at the same time the First Consul retained the cun- 
ning, atrocious jacobin, Foucht — atrocious by deeds 
as well as by words and principles — as minister of 
police, a functioiiiir) who rajiully became more 
jiowerful and important than all others in the 
interior of France, and more particularly in Puns. 
By the first consul’s own confession, he was afraid of 
the ferocious Jacobins, and conceived that no man 
was so proper to keep them in check, to penetrate 
info their mysteries, to foil their plots, to win them 
over, or lead them artfully to their destruction, us 
one who liad been a chief and leader of tlie party. 
Though such an assumjition was scarcely provided 
for m the last thing called n constitution, the First 
Consul took to himself and freely c.xercised the 
roval jircrogative of mercy, lie was first formally 
111 vested with this right by the decree of the Ifitli 
rhermidor, an x. (4th August, 1802) With the 
rfsiTvation of certain principles winch were in the 
Inuli'.st degree favourable to hia own advancement, 
or winch weie too deejdy rooted in the hearts of 
the present generation of Frenchmen to be touched 
witliout danger of another universul commotion, 
Bonaparte started with a fixed deteimmatiun to 
uikIo nearly all lliat had been done by the revolu- 
tionists, whether (Jirondists or Jacobins. For the 
first of these parties he entertained a sovereign 
contempt, and against the second be felt a mortal 
antipathy and hatred — a hatred the more bitter on 
account of his previous forced homage to the 
party, from the degrading recollection of tlie sub- 
jection in which he had been held by Jacobin 
chiefs and Jacobin commissioners, and the incense 
he hud been obligi d to offer to them at the begin- 
ning of his car’cr. 

Early in the consulate it was understood that, 
whatever might be the scepticism or infidelity of 
Bonaparte, he was determined to give no encou- 
ragement to Atheism, Deit-m, Theophilanthropism, 
or to any of those creeds or systems which had 
sprung up w ith such wondrous rapidity during the 
revolution. No conviction, no zeal for C hristianity, 
was or could be pretended by the First Consul, or 
by the Thei^ts or Materialists who surrounded him 
and made up his government ; but the dogmas of 
Anach irsis Clootz, Hebert, and the rest who had 
set up the worship of the Goddess of Reason, and 
the crudities of Robespierre, and his festival to the 
Eire Suprfiine, were reprobated as offensive to de- 
cency and good taste ; and it was assumed that, as 
a portion, more or less great, of the French people 
were still Roman Catholic Christians in their heart, 
indulgence and respect were due to their faith. 
About 20,000 priests who had been banished or 
impnso’ied were anuwed to return, or were set at 
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liberty on taking the oath of fidditv to the con- 
sular government us al present ettuhlitihed. The 
churches were re-oj>ciua, and, though in most of 
the great towns manv of them were but ilunly at- 
tended, Christian w■o^^hlp was ]>erformed ull oxer 
France The fanatics of ineligion were made to 
understand and to feel tliat the Catholics hud at 
least us go(Kl a right to their belief as they them- 
selves hud to their unbelief : they were free to stay 
away from the churches, hut not to msiili and in- 
terrupt the lielievers who chose to attend them ; 
and on several occasions severe pnnishrnenl was 
awarded to ribald crews, who, forgrtlmg that the 
times wxro changed, renewed some of tlie mad 
freaks and oh-ccnilies in places of worship winch 
they had played off under Chainncttc and Hebert. 
The Sabbath was again recognised ns a day of rest, 
the Decades gave way to the old calculation by 
weeks, and, by degrees, the whole of Uoinme’s re- 
volutionary calendar fell into Jibiisc. 'Fhe testivid 
of the 21 Bl of January, in commemoration of the 
atrocious execution of Louis X\"I , wa.s discoiiti- 
mied • About this time Bonaparte said to Ins 
private secretary, Boiirricinic, I cuiniot yet ven- 
ture to do anything against the legicides, hut I 
will let them see what I think of them The Couit 
of CuhSiition must be re-orguniscd. Target, who is 
now president of that court, would not defend 
Louis XVI. Well, whom do }ou think I mean 

to appoint in his place? hy, Troiichet, 

who did defend the king Tlioy mo) say what they 
please; I care not.” And Tronchet was apjiointed 
accordingly. t The first consul visited the prisons 
of Funs, which were all in a frightful state; and, 
while m the Temple, he “could not help thinking 
of the unfortunate l^itiuis XVI.** “ He was an 
excellent man,” said he to hia confidential secre- 
tary; “ but loo amiable, too gentle. He knew nol 
how to deal with mankind !”+ To Sieves, who 
spoke of Louis as “ the tyrant,” he said — “ Nay, 
nay! Louis was no txranl! Hud he been a ty- 
rant, I should this day have been a captain of 
artillery — and you, saying mass.” The oath of eter- 
nal hatred to kings was suppressed, because, as the 
first consul publicly alleged, it was a useless cere- 
mony now that the republic was firmly established ; 
and tended, moreover, to incense nations wlio 
still retained royalty, preventing an amicable un- 

• The Dirertiiry, more Imhw nnJ not lee» than tlin Con- 

vention, had retained the horrible Vlit of January amon.; the le«ti>ala 
of the Te]ii|lilir. One ot llonapartr'a Hmt ideal uti attuiiiing the ]iua- 
eecaiOD of power waa to alioluh thw commeaioraiion , but lueh waa 
the aaceiifiaiiev of the alietton ol the feiirful event, that he toulii not 
tiieo ventun* on a atraightforward enume He ami hia Hrat two cnl- 
Iraguea in the rommliOe, -Sievi;« ami Roger Dueoa, aigned, on the 5th 
Nivoie, a derree. letiiDK forth that in future the Only ie.tualB to lie 
celebraleil hythe republic were the Itf Vendemlaire and the l^th of 
July. Btmrrtenar f Id. 

t Sir Sidi e) Smith, who had been taken pnaoner on tlie French 
eoaat in 1796. had liren iNirharoualy abut up in the 'I emple, from 
which he eicaped in 179S, in good lime to be in the Mediterranean 
and on the coaai of Syria " And Sir H.dney Smith,” aaul Uonupariu, 
in relating liu viiit In the Temple to hia iiiivalc aecretarx . " 1 made 
them ahow me liia apartment. If the foola hud not let him eaoape. 1 
ahoiild have taken Acre 1 There are too many painful reoollectiona 
eonnected wKli that prlaon. 1 will certainly haie it pulled down aoma 
day.” Tlie Temjile waa pulled down auon after, mud the groniul on 
which It Blood, with lu eitenaixe gardeua and court-yarda. became the 
fmiperty of brewer Santrrre, llw ea-commandunt-general of the na- 
tional Kuarda, a ho kept Ilia bead on hia ahoulden, and died quietly in 
hia bed in 1809 or 1810. 
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derfilandlng between tbem and France. Privately, 
with the very few j)er?ons he admitted into a large 
share of his confidence (his full confidence he never 
gave to living beinc;), he did not pretend to con- 
ceal that lie was himself aspiring at the name of 
royalty, having already more than the substance 
of it ; but he quieted their or his own impatience 
by declaring that “ the pear was not yet ripe,” — 
that, powerful as he was, it was necessary to pro- 
ceed with caution, and to make sure of one poei- 
lioii before he advanced to another. He, how'ever, 
as early as the 19th of February, 1800, took pos- 
session of the royal palace of the Tuilcries, telling 
his colleagues that it was “ a good military posi- 
tion,” and a more convenient place for the seat of 
goveniinent than the Luxembourg, which had been 
defiled and disgraced by the residence of the Di- 
rectois. He started from the Luxcmboui^ in a 
slate coach, drawm by six white horses, whieh liad 
been presented to him by the Ernperor of Ger- 
many after the treaty of ('ainpo Formio. His two 
saleriites or under consuls went with him, Camha- 
ceres sitting at his left hand, and Lebrun on the 
back scat. He was followed by his ministers, 
senators, &c. in hackncy-coachcs, and he was es- 
corted by 3000 troops, all picked corps, and each 
with its band playing at its head. His own stafl*, 
and his favourite generals, caracoled round his 
coach. The people of Paris who had so long 
strained their throats for “ Liberty and Equality,” 
greeted him w’ltli the loudest acclamations, shout- 
ing, as once for their kings, — Long live the First 
Coiis-ul ! As he reached the centre gate uf the 
Tuileries he had to pass a guard-house, which bore 
the inscription — “ The Tenth of August, 1792 
— Royalty in France is abolished, and shall 

NEVER AGAIN BE ESTABLISHED!” It WUS already 
re-establislicd in the person of the ‘ hciireux 
Boldat.’* “ I saw',” said Madame dc Stael, “ the 
First Consul make his entrance into the palace built 
by kings; and, though Bonaparte was then very 
fer from tjie magnificence he afterwards disjilayed, 
one saw an eagerness in all who surrounded him to 
make themselves his courtiers, which must have 
convinced him that it would be a very easy thing 
to govern the world. When his carriage reached 
the palace, his footmen opened the door and threw 
dow'n the steps with a violence which seemed to 
say that even those inanimate things were insolent, 
if they retarded for one instant the movement of 
their master. As for him, he neither gave a look nor 
a word of thanks to anybody ; it seemed as if he 
feared to appear sensible even of the homage which 
he exacted. While ascending the great staircase 
of the palace, surrounded and followed by crowds 
of eager spectators, his eyes rested neither on any 
particular object, nor upon any particular jierson ; 
there was something vague and careless in the ex- 
pression of hiB countenance, and his looks only 
expressed what it always suited him to show — an 
indifference to fortune, and a contcm])t for men.”t 


Even before quitting the Luxembourg, where the 
wife of the First Consul had held a sort of court, 
the word Madame had begun to be uted ; but now 
Momieur was revived as well as Madame^ and a 
number of terms jiroscribcd by the revolutionists 
became once more familiar words. This first re- 
turn towards the old French politeness w'as startling 
to some susceptible republicans; but things wei»^ 
soon earned further at the Tuilcries by the intro- 
duction of such terms as Y our Highness ( Votre 
Alfesse) and My Lord {Mnnseirjneu/). At the 
same time, how'ever, feeling it important to do 
away with the idea that the cheiished doctrine ot 
equality was in danger, and that none but a king 
could occupy the palace of the ancient kings of 
France, the First Consul wrote letters to corporals 
and sergeants, calling them his “ brave comrades,” 
and commissioned that once ultra-republican painter 
David, who was still supposed to have an odour of 
liberty and equality about him, to place in a con- 
spicuous place in the Tuileries a fine antique bust 
of Brutus, a fragment of the plunder of Italy, about 
which a great deal of republican nois-e, eiitliiisiasm, 
and nonsense had been made in Paris. Tlie ener- 
getic proclamations to the armies, and othfer ex- 
citing papers, which were written or dictated by 
the First Consul, continued for some short time 
Ipnger to end with the magical words Vin; la lie- 
jmhlique. While splendid reviews ^ook place out- 
side the palace, in the Place du Carrousel, levees, 
circles, drawing-rooms, and balls were luld in 
rapid rotation in the interior. Masked halls at the 
opera began to be resumed ; and, aided l)y his wile, 
who loved gaiety and dress as she loved light and 
life, the First Consul (himself indifferent to such 
matters, but well aware of their importance to the 
generality of mankind, and most of all mnukind to 
the French) revived a taste lor dress, and for all 
the old amuscnieiils which had flourished under 
the monarchy. He favoured all these things, first, 
because they wTre old, and associated with the 
ideas of courts and royalty ; and next, because tliey 
were the means of diverting the attention of that 
volatile people. “ While they are chatting about 
all this,” said he, “ they do not babble about jio- 
litics, and that is what I w'ant. Let them dunce 
and amuse themselves, so long as they do not 
thrust their noses into the councils of my govern- 
ment ! Besides, I have other reasons for encou- 
raging all this — I see other advantages in it. The 
trade of Pans is languishing. Fouche tells me 
there are great complaints.* This will put a little 

* Ai tliiB pmod the First Consul was mnrli in tho habit of peranibu- 
lBtin{( the streets of Fans by ni^ht, and iiK*ojruiio, in order tu discover 
what wric the parliculiir ciini^iiaitits of the tiiules|H<ople and others, 
and. still moie, what tliey thoui>ht uf him and his (government. In 
these expeditions he was (;ener»lly attended by Buiirnenno, who 
made tlip shopkeepers exhibit the articles which he pretended to wish 
to purchase, while Bouapurte plaved his pait in asking questions fiom 
the tradesmen's wives, or from any persons that might lie in tlie 
shops. 

“ Nothing was more amusing than to see Iilm endeavouring to imi- 
tate the cureless, g.iy tone ol the fashionable young men of the day. 
With an awkward attempt at their danditled airs, and pulling up the 
corners of his cravat, he would say, minciiigly, Well, maiiamo, is 
tlieic anything new to-day r Well, citixen, what say they now of Bo- 
naparte ■' Your shop seems to lie well stocked You must surely be 
carr) ing on a good business. Well, what are people saj iug about this 
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money in circulation. Besides, it goes to discon- 
cert the Jacobins. Everything is not bad, because 
it IS not new. I prefer these opera-balls to the 
Saturnalia of the Goddess of Reason. The Pa- 
risians are pleased : I was never so enthusiastically 
up])laudcd as at the last review.” 

Btinaparte, as every one ‘knew, had prepared the 
rev.»lution of the 18lh Fructidor (3rd of September, 
1797), which had scut forU -two members of the 
Council of Five Hundred and twelve members of 
the Council of Ancients to Cayenne and Sininiiiri, 
or to prisons on the I'rench coasts;* and he had 
lircpared tlmsc events ^Mth the anticipation of over- 
throrting the Directorial government, which, alter 
Its conduct on that occasion, could not with any 
decency or cdccl appeal to the repuhlican coustilu- 
tioti, seeing tlidt it h,id I'ccn torn to pieces and 
trariiplcil upon on the IHfh Fructidor. Barras, 
Rcwbell, and cillcre- Lepeau.v had achieved 

ilieir firief and self-ruinous tiniinjih only by means 
oi tin money winch Botuijiarte had remitted from 
ItaK, and the services ol Hoiiriparte’s devoted and 
resolute lieutenant Augereau ; but the cuntpicror of 
lialv had no diiect agency in the business, he was 
far Ironi Pat is at the lime, his name was scarcely 
nunlioned in the rouj) (Petal of Fructidor, and he 
(M'uld aftcTWiirds wiih good effect declare that that 
Tin olu turn was no work of his. Tlic Directory 
heiiig overthrown, he was now' nn.Motis to undo in 
part what had hecn done then, and to mitigate the 
haid fate ot men who^e illegal tiansporlalion and 
inipnsoninent had contributed to work out his pur- 
])oses. He therefore ordered his minister of police, 
Fouclu , to draw’ up a rcpoit on all the persons who 
had lieen aibitrardy condemneil, without any trial, 
on the 18lh Fnictnlor; and, Fouche [iresenting a 
report siiidi ns the First Consul wished, foity of the 
deported or transported were lorthwith authorised 
to return to France. Besides the members of the 
two councils, a vast many journalists, editors, &c. 
bad been sent to Guiana ; and there for the pre- 
sent they weie nearly all left, Bonapaite entertain- 
ing the notion that, it he could send all tlie luiws- 
nioiigers and journalists of Pans to join them, it 
w'ould be the better for him and for France. That 
magnificent maker of ic ports and lies, Barrere, w'as 
inciuded in this amnesty or recall. He wrote a 
letter justilving his conduct during the revolution ; 
hut tlie First Con.sul did not seem disposed to sliow 
him any favour. Subsequently, however, it was 
thought that his ready pen was worth a pension ; 
and the republican oracle, the framer of an iiiter- 
minahle sines of liberty and equality reports and 
decrees, was retained by Bonaparte to edit a jour- 
nal entitled ‘ L’Anti-Britannique,’ and to write 

mnuntphank Hiinnpiirte ^ He was madi; i|iiiU‘ hap|)y out' 

niuhl wlu'ii we were obliKeil tn beat u hoaty rotreal imin a sbop, bi 
Hvoid ihe iifSickH upoD ua provdkiMl by tb« irrewrrut Uiue in wlifth 
lloiitparte aiHike ol ibe Fir»l Odiinul ” — B/jurnmtr. 

His and hi« srra\ Kr«ai-eii.it noon lieiame too KOnerally known 

to VLrmit ut lht‘»«-C.ill|>b-ur>n uidad exi-untiniiii Uul wbctbei mi con- 
i’ . Urn yom, or CdtuiO lor life, or berediUry ennwror, l(onn{>artc 
Ck.nunued lo ba\e ft nin«t pryini; cunnaitv, and io b»* eiictfibni;! > *’n- 
kitne tu die opiulous ui tli« iM\iu;pi ut tlie people K\eu witbin tbe 
wnllk of lii9 paUacn he li.ui kn’rii knoMu lu plaj the part of an eves* 
dr-'inn-r 

* Sue aiite, \,^1 iii. pp, &11' 
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pamphlets in justification of tbe overthrow Imih of 
the old dynasty and of the republic, and m siqiport 
of the Napoleonic empire. For a time the n called 
forty republicans were kept under the surveilliinec 
of Fouchtf’s vigilant and ull-seemg puliee ; but 
these restrictions were soon removed, and many of 
them were called to fill high places in the govern- 
ment. Of these placemen, those who hud Ihtii the 
most fanatic in their repuhlicamsm became the 
most devoted partisans, the loudest-toiigued pane- 
gyrists, the most submissive slaves of the Consul. 
These sudden and extreme con versions were not 
calculated to improve Bonaparte’s low opinion of 
mankind, lie was accustomed to say that, with 
money, and a little gold lacc to put upon their 
coats, he could unrefiuhlicanise all these rcpiihli- 
cans. But still theie were in Puns republicans of 
a lower grade, who retained all the iunatieisni of 
theUeign of Teirur, and wlio were from the begin- 
ning dissatislied with u dictatorship winch shut up 
their clubs, suppressed their newspapers, and c\- 
cluiled them from all hope of being great or funinijs 
as demagogues. It is ratiier reinurkable that the 
hottest ot these Jacobins, the most since) e and de- 
voted of these repuhlicaiis, were not Fienclimen. 
hut Italians and Coisicans.* 

(’erucchi, a sculptor from Rome, Diana, with 
several other Itnbun refiigei's, and Joseph Arena, 
a Corsican, and hi other of Bartholomew Arena, 
who liad been a distinguished member of the 
Council of Five Hundred, and who hail vigorously 
opposed Bonaparte on tlie IDtli Biumuire, when 
he went to Si. Cloud to dissolve that legisluiuic 
W'ith bayonets, formed or lieaded a conspiracy 
against the life of the First Consul, whom they not 
inconectly designated as the greatest of liberlicides. 
Their plot was discovered, tliey were tracked by 
Fouebe’s adroit ugenis, and were all arrested t 

* III Ilftliwuf II rmisjiiracy to rntubliiib thi* r«*iiiil*h<’ ot (>qiiiiU iin<lrr 
till' I)iiec’tor>', llioM’ vuirm bloocteil Itilinn ri‘|tiil>licftiiii witi* ti} Inr llii’ 
iii(n.t I’lifr^utii anil tiiin i^. AmoiiK Ibniii wiu ItiionniotUi a |itiiir 
MuriMitiiMs mill ft ili’M iMifliiiit of ilic i,’rnit Micliiiiil Aiiu’i'lo. 

-f KuiiniiMiiir wliobftil IIh* llf■•lt niiMiiii of knowinK ihe wliob* limtory 
of thi^ niHil |iliit. KiveM tbo rullnw.iiK ucooiiiit nf it — 

'l'bt‘ {iliit il'.i’if WAM u iiii’m iili<iil(iw ; blit It will. ili.i*mi*rl uilMiuibli' to 
Kl^p It mibutAiK ftiiil tn exiiKircriib’, at lewit in ii|i(N'iiriiii('i'. thti <l»iit(i’r 
to which tb«. tlrm conitiil hiiil bfi-n i'Xih.m-iI ’nifri* w.in nl tluit iiini' in 
PiiiiB an nllii b’llow Diimi'il Ilnrfi’l , In* Innl Imm n a chrf dn fniUttilun, 
hilt bad In>i>ii iliM<;riic(Nt .inii diHniMwiI llif lerMru Ilf iK’iitinfcoii* 
niTt**'! wiili 111 nii't 111 An-iiit, aiid tliul o(ini|iiiiiv uf I’litliimiftDio rfjiiib- 
liranH, iirKfd tlu*m nii to lUuuwinaU’ the Kiiwt (^nniiil, aiiihTtook to lie 
tbe llerrem hriitu<i aniuti^’ tbeni, fixed tlie liiue uiid ]>biee foi Uif i-er- 
|ielratioli ul the deed wni to be done one 

niid then, on tbe VOtli of Se{iU‘inliiT, IHHii, went Ui tlie 'I iiiieileii, 
ruveftleil the whole jibit to iiri\Bte wi retiirv Itoiiriieiiiie, ninl en(;aM<d 
thnt IftH iu.-cnm|>llL'e9 '•boiilil be ii]i|>reheijiled in Uiv ^er> urt, it Iloiir- 
rieniif would only Hii|i|ily him with moiie\ to llrln^ the |ilot (o mn- 
tiiriiy. Tbe Mx-retary luaumly euiimiuiiKuted the bukiiieta to Ikma- 
|iarte, wbuonlered him to •uplilt Iliiml wilbmnnev, '* but n^t to 
mention tbe afluir Si Foiiehr, Vi whum ha wuhfd to prime that hr knew 
bnirr how to muuayr the poher than he doi." For mniie time llurrel 
wimt every e\einni; to the TmleneH to inform Hoiinieiiiie of tbe pro- 
KreM .if the (oukpniici. The FlrutCkin'iul war Kind when he fonrul ib.it 
(lemecbi and Areim were doeii|> eommUU’d Hut tie time on, 

anil u< thins was done. 'Hie Fintt tJonsnt In-i(Mi Si srow niipitti-iii 
At length llairei eiinio and told Hourrieiine tliut tbe> bad no money 
hi purtbaiie umiN. Money wan Ktveri lo him. llarrel, bowevei, 
retunieti tbe next nisht to aay that tbe I'linimilhii refimed (<• •• II tiieiii 
ariua w itbont un onler or |iermi-xion from tlie fMillee. It wan now 
found iieeesur> to ciinimiiuii ate tbe luiaiuen to Funere. in null r ibat 
he might srant the neveawtrv fN'rmiminn for oUuiiiinK U*c »>niii. On 
thee^eiiine of tbe lUlb of (Iciuber H'ina)«rte, ni the preMmee of lloiii 
Tieune. .mked hu two Natellitc conanbi wtieUier they tboiiKbt be oiiubt 
to go lo the opera. They olwened, that, a» ertiy prttMutton wtu taken 
hi/ the pulifie, there couiit ttr un ditngei , uinl tliat it wm v«r\ ilemralile 
to exjKiaf Ibe luUl.1% ol Attempt. AKAitml the FiihI (’'umii'ii 1 (<• Ik rn.- 
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Shortly tiifter thw, cm the 24th of December, 1800, 
as Bonaparte iraa driving in his carriage to the 
opera-house, a tremendous explosion of several 
barrels of gunpowder, in a waggon which was 
drawn up on one side of the street, destroyed se- 
veral houses, and killed many persons. The First 
Gonsurs carriage, driven at unusual speed by a 
coachman who is said to have been half intoxicated, 
had just passed ; the fearful explosion made the rnun 
drive still faster ; sundry impediments that had been 
placed in the streets were passed without accident ; 
and unhurt, and enthusiastically cheered by the 
audience, who had promptly conceived the object 
of the explosion, Bonaparte entered the opera, ^s 
his hatred and dread of the Jacobins always ex- 
ceeded his dislike of the royalists, he declared that 
he was convinced the murderous plot was a Jacobin 
one : but the police soon ascertained, beyond the 
reach of a doubt, that the Infernal Machine, as it 
was termed, had been the work of certain fanatical 
royalists connected with the Chonnns in Brittany 
and the Vendee. They were caught in the toils 
which the police spread for them, and were speedily 
tried and executed. Their attempt had no other 
effect than that of increasing the popularity and 
]) 0 wer of the First Consul. At the same time that 
they were guillotined, Ceracchi, Arena, and tlie 
others concerned in the republican plot, having 
already been tried and found guilty, were brought 
out of prison and executed also. A few days after 
these Bourbonists and Jacobins had lost their heads, 
tt Sbnatus CkiNSOLTUM, as every decree of the 
senate, or published will of Bonaparte, w as now 
styled, came forth, ordering the immediate trans- 
portation to Guiana of 130 known leaders of the 
old Jacobin party, several of whom had parti- 
cipated in the atrocities of the Reign of Terror. 
In order that the First Consul might with greater 
facility carry into execution the determination he 
had so repeatedly expressed, of effectually putting 
down both Jacobins and Bourbonists, the legis- 
lature, or the 300 individuals who enjoyed the 
name of Corps/Lifgislatif, passed a law empowering 
the executive, or the First Consul, without previous 
trial or process of any kind, to banish from Paris, 
and even from France, all such persons as should 
presume, either in apoken words or in writing, to 

jnrte vent to Che open, nerompanied by Durnc and Bourrienne 
When (hey had been in Hie Ihearlre about naif an hour, he told Dour- 
rienne to ^o and aee what wua doing in the lobby. Scarcely had the 
private aecretary left the box ere he heard ii greot ujiroar rreai'ntly 
atterwarda he dtacovenHl that a number of pemms had been arreiited. 
Ilarrel had led bU dupes to the opera, and Fouehe'a agents had aeixed 
tliem there. wHh arms ubont their persona. The aecretary returned 
to the box with the istelligenee lie had collected ; and thereupon the 
First Consul, who had only gone to the theatre to bring the plot to a 
linad. or to ■ubstaiitiate aomething like an overt act, hastened home 
the Tuileriea. The plot had bwn long and nerfiictly well known 
through the diaclosurei of Harrel ; and it would have been easy to 
avert initead of eot^uring up the storm. But this neitiier inited Bo- 
naparte nor the police. One of the ebnspir.itors candidly confessed the 
part he had taken in the plot, which, he snid, had been brought to 
maturity solely by the agents of the police, who were always eager to 
prove iheir seal to theit employers hy some new dlsrovery. The name 
Ilf Harrel was forthwith restored to the army list ; and he was ap- 
pointed conmandunt of the castle orVineennes He held tliot post at 
the time of the Due d'Eiighieu's murder there. " I was afterwards 
told,” s^vs the private secretary, '* that Harrel'a wife was ioster-sister 
to that iinfortuuate pnnee, and that ahe recugniaud the duke when he 
entered the prison, wliich, in a few hours, was to prove his grave.”^ 
Buurrieime, Mdatrires. 


express opinions inimical to the present govern- 
ment 1 This law, supported by other laws and sharp 
practices, gagged the mouths and paralysed the 
hands of all journalists, pamphleteers, and political 
speculators, excepting only such of them as took 
the pay and wrote the praises of Bonaparte. The 
First Consul held the liberty of the press in the 
greatest horror ; and so violent was his passion 
when anything was urged in its favour, that he 
seemed to labour under a nervous attack, or to be 
on the point of falling into a fit. *'* Great man as 
he was,** says his secretary, “ he was sorely afraid 
of little paragraphs.” From first to last he could 
never endure any criticism of his conduct, either 
public or private, or the expression, in matters of 
politics, or government, or war, of an opinion con- 
trary to his own. Yet, after all, this was but a 
continuation and extension of the system which 
had been made absolute under the republicans and 
terrorists, who had never allowed the expression 
of any opinions inimical to their own. Nor was 
there any novelty in the more terrible law which 
immediately followed, and which established spe- 
cial criminal courts to try all persons accused of 
treason against the state ; for these courts, infinitely 
less bloody, if not less arbitrary in their proceed- 
ings, w'ere but revivals of the Revolutionary Tri- 
bunals w'hich had been voted and established by 
the Dan tons and Robespicrres It is r^orded as 
honourable to the Tribunate, or the talking part of 
this consular constitution, that this last law passed 
them by a majority of only cif^ht — a fact which 
Bonaparte set down among his serious causes of 
complaint against the said Tribunate, a body he had 
determined to dissolve as soon as time should serve. 
The secret police was now re-organised and vastly 
increased by Fouche, who took into his pay spies 
and informers from all classes of Parisian society. 
In addition to this general police, which was left 
under the direction of Fouchti, on whom Bonaparte 
could never wholly rely, there was a strong mili- 
tary police, headed by officers of gensdarmes and 
others, who had been trained under the First Consul, 
who had owed to him wealth or high promotion, 
and who regarded him with the same devoted feel- 
ings which the Mamelukes of Egypt testified fur 
their beys. As a completion to this vile system, 
there was another police establishment under the 
immediate direction of Bonaparte himself, forming, 
in fact, part and parcel of liis own court or house- 
hold.* With three police corps incessantly at 
w'urk, with thousands of infurmers and spies con- 
stantly reporting or inventing plots or dangerous 
conversations, in the intention of appearing to earn 
the money they were receiving, and of proving the 

• *' Bafore taking np hii qtiartcn in thn TuUeria, the Flret Geneol 
organieed hia aecret police, which was intended to be the oountar of 
Fouehe'a police. Duroc and d« Moncey wore at Brat die direotors of 
this police ; aftorwarda, Davoiiit and Junot. Bonaparta’a wife called 
thia buaineaa a vile ayatom of etpionaee. My romarki on the Inutility 
of the Rieaaiire were made in vain ; Bonaparte had the weakneea at 
once to fear Fouche and to think hint neceasary. Fuuohe, whoee 
aliililii*B in this trade art* too well known to need my approbation, 
soon ditoovered ihia aerret houaehold intahation, aa alao the names of 
nil die aulisltera agents employed in Paris by the great agents.”— 
BuumenMe. 
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necessity of their services, the mind of the First 
Consul, hy nature, or by early habit and education, 
inclined to suspicion, was rarely left tranquil for a 
single day, for, when absent from Paris, these spies 
or their reports followed him, and always obtained 
his immediate attention. At the same time the 
practice of opening letters at the post-office, which 
had been rather common in France in all times 
and under every government, was carried out with 
greater activity than ever. This, like the polices, 
negravated suspicion and uneasiness, but seldom 
1^ to the.discovery of any important fact; for, as 
the practice was notorious, such correspondents as 
had dangerous secrets to communicate sent their 
letters by private hands, or wrote them in mer- 
cantile or in other forms and phraseologies pre- 
vioiislv agreed upon with their friends. “ It is 
difficult,” says one who saw all its workings, and 
the pernicious, miserfiblc effects they produced on 
the First Consul, “ to form an idea of the lies, 
absurdities, and nonsense contained in the bul- 
letins drawn up by the agents of the police, noble 

and Ignoble That wretched police! 

During the time I was with Bonaparte it embit- 
tered his life, and often exasperated him against 
his wife, his neai relations, and friends. The police 
]uis»es8Ld no foresight or faculty of prevention. 
Every Hilly thing that transpired was reported to 
him, cither through malice or stupidity. Words 
ovei heard were misunderstood or distorted in the 
reporting ; so that the only result of the plan was 
uneasiness, mischief, and confusion. Tbe (Kiliee, 
as a political engine, is a dangerous thing. It 
foments and encourages more false conspiracies 
than it discovers or defeats real ones.”* By ex- 
tending this contagion, ” this leprosy of society 
hy fostering spies and infoiraera ; by allowing them 
to be selected from every class (many of the most 
infamous of them were decayed people of fashion, 
or men and women who had had name, rank, and 
wealth before the revolution) ; by sending them 
to invade the privacy and confidence of domestic 
life ; by encouraging the servant to report the 
words of hiB master, the wdfe to denounce her 
husband, the brother his brother, the son his 
own father, Bonaparte did more mischief to the 
morality of the French people than his own per- 
sonal conduct, his decorous mode of living, and 
his discountenance of the orgies and obscenities 
and the rampant vices which had flourished not 
only under the Directory, but long before it under 
the old monarchy, could do good to the national 
character. It has been well said, that the most 
fatal periods in the history of a nation are those in 

• Bourrirnae.— When it wu ratlier too Inte, Bonaput^ liimMir re- 
probtled tlir whole »gleni u uieleaa and dani<rroa«. CniA'eniiig in 
the Ule of Elite with a French ofllrer, he aaid, ** You lielie^e, then, 
that jronr pulke aaesta foraaea ererything, and know everything. I 
tell you that they iamat far more tlian they diaeover. Mine, 1 believe, 
ware better than thoee \ou have now, and yet it waa often only by 
mere chance, ur by the imprudence of the paitiea imrlicated. or 
thcouxh the tiwrhery of anma of tlicm, that wnnethmg waa diacovered 
of a plot after a week or a rortni|;ht a aeekliig. \our i>|iening of let- 
ters u aiill more uaekaa. Do you think you can open and read every 
l>'UrT tlmt pies through the imatofive > You will never l»e able to do 
It. I olten endeavoured to unravel and understand wimt the cor- 
res|tondanoa waa whidi paaaed under mercantile forms, but 1 never 
Burcueded The poat.ofH», like Uie |iolice, catches only foobl’*— id. 


which informers may be found holding eleviUed' 
rank in society. This was the cose under the 
consulate and under the empirt; under the re- 
stored government of the Bourbons, and under 
Charles X.; and, if confidence is to lie placed in 
French writers, this continues to be the case under 
the government of Irouis Philip()e. Any evil prac- 
tice once firmly established, and made profitable to 
the agents, is hard to be rooted out. 

Placed between the Jacobins and the royalists, 
the First Consul could hardly strike any very great 
blow at one parly, witliout strengthen in g the other. 
He therefore did what the Directory had done before 
him : he tried to keep himself up hy balancing 
one party against the other, and by w'eakening both 
hy alternately frightening each. To the royalists 
he seemed to say, ” if you do nut attach yourselves 
to my government, the Jacobins will rise again, and 
bring back the Reign of Terror and its Bcafiulds.” 
To the Jacobins, to the men of the revolution, he 
said, Sec, the counter-revolution appears, thrent- 
euing reprisals and vengeance ! The royal ista will 
have their fuurnees and their scaflblds : they will 
force from you the houses, the lands, the woods, 
all the pio|>erty that once were theirs : I alone can 
})rotect you from these attacks!” As there was 
IK) intermediate party deserving the name of a po- 
litical party — as, with the exception of a few en- 
lightened, moderate, patriotic individuals — gentle- 
men, who were isolated, men of letters, who had no 
longer the means of ap|)ealing to the people, or of 
expressing tlieir opinions — all Frenchmen who 
were not cither Jacobins or hot Bourbonists were 
mere waiters upon events, or trimmers, or indif- 
ferent, or without any political opinion or predi- 
lection, but eager fur show and amusement, and as 
much delighted with the growing splendour of the 
consular court, the grand reviews, and the daily 
parades, as ever tlieir forefathers had been with 
the full-blown {ximps and glories of Louis XIV., 
the task of Bonaparte was comparatively an easy 
one; and, as soon ns he bad neutralised the two 
great factions by their mutual jeakiusies and fears, 
his work was done, his despotic empire was esta- 
blished. But a despotism was the only form of 
government which could now yxisfeibly be esta- 
blished in France; the very reasons and causes 
which facilitated and unavoidably led to its esta- 
blishment rendering absolutely impossible the 
formation of any free republic or constitutional 
government. It is idle and most unfair to draw 
comparisons between men placed in such essen- 
tially different circumstances, and at the head of 
tw'o nations or peoples so opposite, as were George 
Washington and Napoleon Bonaparte : if the Cor* 
sican h^ possessed all the American’s love of 
liberty, if Bonaparte had been endowed with all 
Washington's republican virtues, he must have 
failed miserably, and have left France a prey to 
anarchy, if he had seriously attempted either to 
preserve the republic (or rather to make a republic, 
for none had ever existed) or to set up a free con- 
stitutional throne. 
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At the commencement of the consulate the exiled 
or fugitive members of the Constituent Assembly 
were invited to return to France. It was for their 
(}wn sake, and to please the moderate royalists, 
that the First Consul recalled them, but it was to 
please the Jacobins that their return was subjected 
to restrictions and exceptions. At first, the invita- 
tion to return to France extended only to such of 
the members of the first legislature as had voted in 
favour of the abolition of nohiliiy, titles, &c. About 
the same time the general lists of emigrants were 
closed, and committees were a})puinted to inves- 
tigate their claims to the privilege of returning and 
obtaining re-possession of their property. 

In April, 1801, a general amnesty was granted 
to all emigrants who chose to return to France and 
take the oath of fidelity to the present government. 
About 500 individuals were, however, excepted, 
including those who belonged to the households 
of the Bourbon princes, those who had been at 
the head of armed bodies of royalists, or who had 
held rank in foreign armies employed against their 
country, and all those who were held to be con- 
victed of treason. The property of the relumed 
emigrants which had not been sold, or which had 
not been appropriated by the state for jmhlic pur- 
poses, was to he restored to them. But no laws 
were fixed to determine and regulate this restitu- 
tion ; and the First Consul restored or withheld, 
gave to one member of the emigrant family or 
to another, just in proportion as he found the 
parties disposed to enter Ins service and identify 
their interests wuh his. He was, besides, by no 
means anxious to jiut an end to their state of un- 
certainty or dependence. He rarely gave at once 
all that it was in his power to give, or all that the 
amnesty promised. To some ot the returned emi- 
grants he would restoi e nothing : to some few, who 
at once devoted themselves to his cause or to their 
own interests, he gave more than they or their 
progenitors had ever possessed : sometimes he re- 
stored the family property, or such a fragment of 
it as he chos^, not to ihe father but to the son, and, 
if the younger son promised to serve his purposes 
better than the elder, he gave it to the younger ; 
and sometimes, acting upon the republican law 
which established an equal division of property, 
and which law he was embodying in his owm 
grand code, he divided the fragments of an estate 
among all the children of a family. As a general 
rule, he doled out the property piecemeal, giving 
now a house, now another, now a farm or a wood, 
as the returned, repentant emigrant rendered him 
services or conciliated his good-will. “ The First 
Consul had, in fact, reserved to himself the faculty of 
disposing, under whatever pretexts might suit him, 
of the fortune and fate of all and everybody. This 
unheard-of atate of dependence excuses in many 
respects the meanness of the nation. Can any one 
expect a universal heroism ? And did it not require 
heroism to expose oneself to ruin, to beggary, and 
a fresh banishment, which might be brought about 
at any time by the application of some revolu- 
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tionary decree ? A unique concourse of circum- 
stances placed under the control of one man all the 
laws of the Reign of Terror, and all the vast mili- 
tary force which had been created by the republican 
enthusiasm. What an inheritance was this fur an 
able des^pot !” * 

Bonaparte calculated that, by fostering the 
Catholic religion and entering into terms with the 
head of the church of Rome, he should detach 
the pope from the coalition of sovereigns, and the 
priests of France from the royalists. “ It is in- 
dispensable,” said he, “ to have a religion for the 
people; and equally so that that religion should 
be directed by the government. At present fifty 
bishops, in the pay of England, direct the French 
clergy. We must destroy that inllucnce; we 
must declare the Catholic the establisiicd religion 
of France, as it is the faith of the majority of the 
French people. We must re-organise the consti- 
tution of the church. The First Consul will appoint 
the fifty bishops ; the jiope will induct them ; the 
bishops will appoint the parish jiriests, and the 
people w ill pay their salaries. They must all take 
the oath of fidelity ; the refractory must he trans- 
ported. The pojic, in grateful return, will confirm 
our sales of the cliurch property : he wnll conse- 
crate the revolution ; the people will sing God save 
the Gallican church ! For this some will call me a 
papist. I am no such thing. ... I am no believer 
in particular creeds ; but, as to the idffi of a God, 
look to the heavens and say who made that’”t 
These w'ere words uttered in council. In jinvate 
he said, “ I am convinced that a good part of 
France would become Protestant, especially if I 
were to favour that disposition. But 1 am also 
certain that a still greater portion of those who 
have any religion at all would remain Catholics, 
and would ojipose, with the greatest zeal and 
fervour, the schism of their fellow citizens. I 
dread tliese religious quarrels, which have been so 
terrible in France — I dread the family dissensm s 
and the public distrar'tinns which a change to 
Piotcstantisin would inevitably occasion. In le- 
viving a religion which has always been dominant 
in the country, and in giving the liberty of exer- 
cising their worsliip to the minority, I shall satisfy 
every one. Without establishing a church separate 
from that of Rome, 1 will be the head of the 

church in France In every country religion 

is useful to the government, and those who govern 
ought to avail themselves of it in order to main- 
tain their influence over mankind. I was a Ma- 
hommcdaiv in Egypt ; I am a Catholic in France. 
With relation to the police of a state religion, it 
ought to be entirely in the hands of the sovereign. 
Many persons urge me to found a separate Galhcan 
church ; but before I can resolve on such a mea- 
sure the old pope must push mutters to extremities j 
hut 1 believe he will never do that.” His secre- 
tary reminded him that Cardinal Consalvi had 
said, “ The pope w'ill do all the First Consul de- 

• Mudame de rf,n?idci aliona. 

t 'I'liibaitflcau. 
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eires.” “ That is the best course he can take,” 
rejoined Bonaparte; “he mus-t not suppose that 
he has to do with an idiot. What do you t^***^*® 
the point his negotiations put most forward . The 
immortal salvation of my soul! But, svith me, 
immortality only means the recollection one leaves 
in the memory of man ! That idea prompts to 
great actions ! It would be better for a man never 
to have lived than to leave behind him no traces 
of his existence!”* He, however, continued 
through life to declare that he was no materialist, 
tIiajL lie believed at least in the existence of a God, 
or some great first cause ; and, wishing at this mo- 
ment to appear to believe more than he did, he was 
exceedingly wroth With Lulnnde, who, while he was 
negotiating his concordat with the pope, wished 
invert his name in a biographical dictionary of 
illustrious atheists t After a long correspondence, 
and the interchange of many messages and coni- 
plirncnls, Ihus VII. sent Consalvi, the cardinal 
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secretary of stale, and Arciilnaiiop Spina, to Palis. | 
BoniipurLe, not deeming it delicate to leave the 
nt'gotuitions in the hands of that stray son of the 
churcii, Talleyrand, his present minister for foreign 
allairs and negotiator general, deputed his own 
brother Joseph to treat wi.h the cardinal, giving 
bun the theological assUtanee of the Abbe Bernier. 
As a great many of the constitutional clergy, or of 
those pi iests vshu iiad sw allowed the scrmenl civtqur, 
and had sworn to he true to whatsoever constitution 
had been made, had taken w'lves unto themselves, 
Joseph Bonaparte proposed to do away with the 
celibacy of the clergy ; but here Consalvi, who had 
come to grant almost everything which might be 
demanded, it being felt that compliance wuth the 
will of the Consul offered the only chance of saving 
the states of the church in^ Italy from being an 
nexed to the Cisalpine republic, and of restoring 
something like a religion and a decent Worship in 
France, quoted the councils and unalterable canons 
of the Romish church, and declared his inability 
and the inability of the pontiff himself to entertain 
for a single moment such a proposition. AH that 
could be done, consistently with the ancient disci- 
pline and ancient dogmas of the church, was to 
secularize and absolve from their vows such priests 
as had married ; and this the cardinal engaged to 


do. At last, in September, 1801, the Concordat 
was concluded, the pope making several conces- 
sions which had never been granted by any of his 
predecessors. He sanctioned the sale of church 
property, and thus brought new purchasers into 
that market, for the devout or believing part of the 
French had hitherto abstained from buying the 
confiscated lands and property of the church, as 
from an impious, sacrilegious transaction. He sup- 
pressed many bishoprics, which had certainly been 
too numerous in the old times ; he superseded all 
bishops who refused the oath of fidelity to the 
governmcnl ; and he agreed that the First Consul 
should appoint the bishops, subject only to tiie 
a]»probation of the Vatican, which was to bestow 
upon them the canonical institution. The bishops, 
in concert and agreement w'ith the govcninieiit, 
were to make a new distribution of the parishes of 
their respective dioceses, and the iiicumbenls 
appointed by the bishojis were to be ajiproved by 
the civil authoritie?. Tlie bishops, of course, us 
wdl as all canons, curds, lairiBh priests, and clergy- 
men whatsoever, were to take tlie oath of fidelity to 
the prcB^'nt government ; but, not satisfied by the 
general and comprebensive oath, Joseph, for bis 
brother, the cuiisul, introduced a clause binding 
them all tn nrear to reveal any jUom v'hich they 
mtijhl heat of ayuin'it the stale. Tins elause was 
inconsistent with the canonical vow which binds 
a Catholic priest to conceal wdiat he may hear iii 
the confessional ; hut Consalvi whs obliged to 
admii u. The total aholilioii of convents was also 
confirmed, and various clauses were introduced us 
if to excuse or justify the violence of the revolu- 
tionary suppression and the seizure of all the pro- 
])(Tty of the wealthy monastic orders. By pur- 
suing this course themselves with respect to the 
great order of Jesuits many vears before the 
French revolution, the pojHis and the ubHoliite 
sovereigns of Catholic Europe had established a 
precedent; while the reforniiiig emperor, Joseph, 
who, at a period subsequent to the suppression 
of the Jesuits, had laid his bold hands on the 
property of other orders, had added precedent to 
precedent. As for comjiensation or ])rovision for 
the dispossessed monks, it was left by the Con- 
cordat much as it was before, the state paying 
or not paying, ap circumstances might be, some 
pensions of the slenderest kind. Upon these and 
other conditions it was proclaimed on the part of 
the French government, lliat ihe Roman Catholic 
religion was that of the majoiity of Frenchnicn ; 
that Its worship should be free, public, and pro- 
tected by the authorities, but under such regula- 
tions as the civil power should think proper to 
prescribe ; that the active clergy, instead of having 
tithes, domains, &c., should be paid and provided 
for by the state; and that the cathedrals end 
parish churches should be restored to them. 

Although signed by Consalvi, this Concordat 
met with considerable opposition at (he court of 
Rome, where several canonists and theologians 
maintained that sundry of its provisions were 
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irregular, uncanonical, and suhversive, not merely 
of the temporal rights of the church, but also of 
the doctrines and principles of the holy faith. 
Pius VH. himself had his scruples; but, being 
above all things anxious fur peace and tranquillity, 
and fearing that, if he did not accept these condi- 
tions, tii'orse would be exacted from him, he sanc- 
tioned and coniirmed the deed. On Easter Sun- 
day, 1802, the Concordat was ^mblished at Pans, 
together with a decree of the consular govern- 
ment, containing regulations upon matters of cle- 
rical discipline, which were artfully worded, so 
as to make them ajipesir jiart of the text of the 
original Concoidat.* Notliing v^as done by Hona- 
parte without a trick in it; there ^as a trickiness 
or some double meaning even in the best of his 
doings. The pojie afterwards remonstrated, but 
the First Consul turned a deaf ear to him. The 
Concordat must have this rider or there must be 
no Concordat at all : tlie will of Bonaparte must 
be absolute in regulating the discipline of the 
ministers of religion, or there should be no religion 
in France. Regulations concerning the discipline 
of the Protestant congregations in France were 
issued at the same time; and, that all might be 
dependent on the government, the Protestant mi- 
nisters, like the Catholic priests, were to be paid 
by the state. In no cases nere these salaries very 
high. There was no disposition to revive the 
splendour and the aristocracy of the old church : 
there was to be a rigid equality in each grade of 
the hierarchy, in rank and in pay. Ten arch- 
bishops Mere to have a salary of 15,000 francs, or 
about 600/. a-year each ; fiffy bishops were to have 
10,000 francs, or about 400/. a-year each.'t the 
parish priests, in the larger parishes, w^ere to be 
paid about 60/. a-year each, and in tlie smaller 
parishes about 48/. The number of cures and 
parish priests of all kinds was fixed at 8000. 
To give ])roper solemnity to the promulgation of 
the Concordat, the First Consul resolved that it 
should be tiHide in the cathedral church, and that 
his court and principal officers, with or against 
their wills, should attend him thither in high state. 
Here too another trick was necessary; for the 
consular court was in general extremely irre- 
ligious ; “ nor could it be expected to be otherwise, 
being composed of those who had assisted in the 
annihilation of all religious worship in France, 

• Hi»l. Parlpineiit. The reirulationH, or * Orf^anic Arttclra,* m 
they were Mvled, were, that no bull, brief, or decimnn from Uomo 
■lionld be arkiiowledged in France without the previous approbation 
of the Kovernment ; that no niincto or apoatolic coromiosion should 
appear in France, and no council be held, without a similar con-ent; 
that all anpc.ils aKaintl abuses ol discipline should lie laid liefore the 
council of state . that iirofeasors in semiiiuries should subscribe to the 
four articles of the Galilean church 'if 168S ; that no priestahoiild he 
ordained iinlen he was twonty-flve years of a((e, and had an inde- 
pendent and sejMirate income ol soo francs ; and lastly, tliat tlie grand 
viran of the respective dioceses should exercise the episropal au- 
thority on the demiiP of the bishop, and until the elertion of n<s sue- 
eessor. instead of there being vicars elected ad Aoc by the respective 
cliBph'rs, Ol nrescrilied by the Council of Trent. 'Iliis lost article was 
moat dislikeo by the court of Rome, as it aflfuctod the spiritual Juris- 
diction of the chiireh. 

t '! he lowness of their salaries, and their oath to re»eal what they 
might hear in oonfession, made Sheriilan say, in tlie House of Com- 
mons, tliat Bonaparte had apiKiinted bishops with Uie salaries of 
curates, to perform the office of soi 


and of men who, having passed their lives in 
cam]>s, had oftener entered a church in Italy 
to purloin a painting than to hear the mass.*’* 
Some of the military chiefs too had been bred in 
the Protestant faith; some of them, as Moreau, re- 
tained in full force their republican predilections, 
and saw clearly tliat this selling up of the altar was 
only the prelude to the setting up of a throne : 
perhaps not one man in teii among them either 
believed with Bonaparte in the existence of a 
Supreme Being, or had agreed with Robespieire 
in believing the immortality of the soul. But to 
mass they must all go, fur such was the absolute 
will of the First Consul; and therefore Berihicr, 
the ministcr-at-viar, invited them to a breaklast, 
and to attend the levee of the First (’onsul, who took 
them unawares wiih him to Notre Dame, f But 
on the road from the Tuilenes to the cathedral 
Laiines and Augereuii ivanted to alight from the 
carriage as soon as they discoven-d that they were 
being driven to mass ; and it required an express 
order from their geiieral-in-chief to prevent their 
doing so. It is even said that Lannes at one mo- 
ment did get out of the coach ; and that Augcreiiu 
kept swearing, in no low whisper, during the whole 
of the chanted mass. It seems to be admitted on 
all sides that, with the exception of some who, 
without having any religious convictions, possessed 
that good sense which induces men tq^yrespect the 
belief of others, and who conducted themselves 
with some regard to decency, the behaviour of all 
these military chiefs, and of all the other aggran- 
dized cliildren of the revolution, was to the lust 
degree profane and indecorous. The First Consul 
rode m the state carriage of the Bourbon kings, 
with the same coachmen, and with running foot- 
men by the coach-doors. The day chosen for tlie 
ceremony w'as the 15th of August, the festival of 
the Assumption — one of the most solemn of Ca- 
tholicism — and destined to be, after a few more 
tricks and turns, the anniversary of St. Napoleon ; 
for there was in the calendar a St. Charlemagne, 
and Bonaparte determined not to be left behind 
that great lounder of an empire. He had selected 
the Archbishop of Aix to officiate and to in- 
aiigurdte the Concordat, because that prelate had 
preached the coronation sermon in the cathedral 
of Rheims on tlie day when Louis XVI. was 
crowned. t Both mass and Te Deum were sung, 
and the clergy, to the accompaniment of one 
hundred and one discharges of artillery, struck up 
DominCy salvos fac rempublicam et consules — God 

• Bnurrienoo. 

HR]ip. Bonapartr’e faioiuitr and mnit ronfldentio] nidn da enmp, 
who had been brou}'bt up as a rrotestant, knew Vihiil aaa rneiint by 
Berthiur's invitiitinn, and |iosUiiely refused to attend tlie ceremony, 
althoufrh requested by the First Conaul himacif. " Provided,” aaid 
Rapp, “ you do not make tliese priosU your aiUes-de camp, or )our 
cooks, you may do with them wnat you like.*’ Tliis Alsacian'wns 
one of the most critical gnur'aets of Bonaparte's family and household, 
who, allof^ether. were early distinguisheu by their love ot good eiitiug 
and arlihtical cooking. As a special favourite he was excused lor 
remarks which were never pardoned in others. 

I Two niothes had deti rnimed this cliolce : the ingenious hope 
that the more he imitated tlie old monarchy the more he promoted 
the idea of naming him sovereign ; and the perfldioiis design of so 
disereditiiig the Archbishop of Aix as to render him entirely do- 
liendcut upon liim.”^ArfidRmtf de Staelt CoMiddiattim. 
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save the republic and the consuls ! — assuredly a 
proper termination to so stupndous a farce. On 
the next day Bonaparte asked one of the republican 
generals what he thought of the ceremony. “ O ! it 
was all very fine,” replied the general ; “ there was 
nothing wanting except the million of men who 
have perished in the pulling down of what you 
are setting up again !’* The brow of the First 
Consul was clouded by this bitter remark.* The 
savBPs and the philosophes whom he had rallied 
round his person, and some of whom, during the 
sojourn in the land of Egypt, and the tedious 
VO} age from that country, had laboured, with all 
the zeal of propagandists, to convert him to a 
sheer atheism like their own, appear to have given 
him consideralile trouble at this time, and to have 
frequently made him blush at the degrading idea 
of being taken for line who believed in the ex- 
ploded absurdities of Christianity But, while on 
the one side he told his new bishops and cure's 
that he hoped this Concordat w’ould revi\e religious 
sentiments in France, and that in his opinion tlie 
Catholic religion, the only one founded upon 
ancient traditions, was the most likely to endure 
in the work), he said to that great luminary of the 
])hilosopj’es and llIlbelle^e^8, Cabariks — Do you 
know wiiat this Concordat really is? It is the 
vaccination of religion; in fifty years there will be 
no more religion iii France than small-pox!” t 
He lesisted the endeavours which were made to 
persuade him to perform in public the duties im- 
posed by the Catholic religion. To those who 
urged that his high example was required, he said 
angrily, ” 1 have done enough already. I have 
been once to Notre Dame. Aak me no moie. 
You will never obtain Miur object. You shall 
never make a hypociite of me!” [He was, how- 
ever, a hypocrite vicariously, and that too by doing 
criminal violence to the consciences of others ; for, 
on certain great occasions, he obliged his generals, 
his ministers, and his courtiers, to attend publicly 
to the offices of the Catliolic church, and to affect 
to be good Catholic j for him.] At length he con- 
sented to hear mass in-doors, after the iashion of 
the kings; and St. ('loud was the place where 
this ancient usage was first re-established. But 
(still another trick) he directed the ceremony to 
commence sooner than the time announced, in 
order that those who would only have scoffed at it 
might not arrive until it was over. When he de- 
termined to hear mass publicly on Sundays in the 
Tuilenes, a small portable altar was prepared in a 
room into which his cabinet of business opened. 
“ This room,” says Bourrienne, “ had been Anne of 
Austria’s oratory. The small altar restored it, for 

• Boiimt>nnp altributc* tlie aharp wpartee to AuMreaa TIil- 
baadeau and othen, with more ^baliilitj , put it iti uie mouth of 
that stanch Jac iliin Republican General Delmaa, who woa a friinid 
of Moreau, and exiled nom Poria shortly alter. 

t Madame de Suel, Conaidiratlons.— Vaccination had Jnstbeen in- 
t roduced in Frame, ur at least hrat widely spread there, b\ M Liancoart 
de Rorhefnacaald, one of the noble and best members 'of the Oonstl- 
tuent Assembly, who hod reo^tly been reeslled ftom Ills Ions exile by 
the decree Of the coiHular government which hiit lieen nott^ In tlie 
text. Bimaperte waa enchaiiled with thb gresd discovery in medicine, 
sB^ing that it would sate more lives per aunam than the bloodiest of 
wars could cost him. 
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the time, to its original deftiuation ; but during all 
the rest of the week this oratory vma used as a bsth* 
room. On Sunday, the door of communication 
was throwm wide open, and we heard mast 
sitting in our cabinet of business. The numlier 
of persons there never exceeded three or /ovr, and 
the First Consul seldom failed to transact some 
business during the seivice, which never lasted 
longer than twelve minutes. Next day all the 
papers had the news that the First Consul lud 
heard mass in his apartments.” 

Foucht^, a renegade priest, a distinguished m^- 
ber of “ La Congregation de TOratoire” when the 
revolution began, but who had declared himself an 
atheist, and hud sought to overthrow Robespierre 
by means of atheism, was now, as minister of j^Iice, 
charged with the duty of settling the new clergy in 
their sees and livings. He addressed a circular 
letter to the prefects of departments, commanding 
them to exercise a sharp surveillance over the 
priests, and to draw a proper distinction between 
such us had been allow'ed to return from their emi- 
gration or deportation, aud such as had had no need 
<if pardon, namely, “ the men, born of the revolu- 
tion, who have always been faithful to it, who have 
united their fate to that of the republic, and who 
do not cease preaching, to-day, their love and re- 
spect to the government, both by their discourses 
and by their example.”* This invidious distinction 
was intended to exclude altogether the priests who 
had resisted the revolutionary torrent and refused 
the serment civique — the only part of the clergy 
w)io, down to the time of this Concordat, could lay 
any claim to orthodoxy. But, without Fouchd'a 
and his master’s restrictions, many of these priests 
were determined not to return to France, preferring 
to gain their livelihoods in foreign countries by 
teaciiing their language, or to be supported by the 
charity of their co-religionists, tp the recognising 
of a Concordat extort^ from the pope,* and to 
taking the oaths to a government which they held 
to be illegal, irreligious, impious. The most con- 
scientious, the roost high-minded of the clergy, 
either remained in exile, or, returning, declin^ 
joining the new establishment. Of seventeen 
bishops and archbishops who were residing in 
England, only four submitted to the will of the 
First Consul. Of the prelates residing in France, 
eight resigned into the hands of the pope’s legate 
the sees they held previously to the revolution, 
rather than acknowledge the Concordat and lake 
the oatha to the present government [In the 
Concordat itself Pnis had been made to say that, 
for the good of the church and the sake of union, 
he confidently expected from the French prelates 
every kind of sacrifice, even to that of their tees.] 
Several pamphlets made their appeai^RDce even 
in Paris, complaining of the wrongs done to the 
church, of the violence offered to tl^ Conscience of 
true believers, and of the degrading (^promise 
made between Materialisni and Catholiciain ; and 

• to Um- Prefreta, in CapaSgne, L'^nop* TMdaaft IxOianalia 
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in the seminary of St. Sulpicc an opposition to some 
of the clauaei of the Concordat was got up by the 
Abbds Emmery and Fournier. To stop all dis- 
cussion, Bonaparte set Fouche and his police in 
motion : the pamphlets were seized and buped ; 
severe measures were taken to prevent the printing 
of such things in future; the Abbe Fournier Mvas 
seized and thrown into a mad-house ; within a ’ 
month after the promulgation of the Concordat, 
150 ecclesiastics were arrested in the single 
diocese of Paris ; and under the least pretext of 
resistance, bishops, abbt^s, cunis, vicars, were 
thrown into the Temple, the dungeons of Vin- 
cennes, or some other of the Jifty-seren new pri- 
sons of Paris. On the other hand, nothing could 
well exceed the base flattery and extravagant eulo* 
giums of the leaders of that part of the clergy 
which submitted. Not merely in state-addresses, 
but in sermons delivered from the pulpit, and in 
pastoral letters, charges, and catechisms distri- 
buted all over France, they called the Corsican 
general the Envoy of God, the Instrument of his 
Decrees, the Representative of Providence upon 
Earth ; they spontaneously sang 7c Deum^ for the 
bloodiest of his victories over the independence of 
nations ; they proclaimed that words could not ex- 
press the extent of the services he was rendering to 
Almiyhiy Go(h and to themsch'es. These were not 
things proper to revive religious sentiments among 
a scoffing, incredulous people. All that the Con- 
cordat did was to give some liberty of W’orship to 
the believing part of the community— a minority 
which in 1802 is stated broadly to have been Jess 
than one-third of the French nation — and to gra- 
tify the peasantry, who w'cre not siifficienlly en- 
lightened or keen-sighted to discover the true nature 
of the new establishment. Whatever may have 
been bis real intention in making this Concordat 
and organising this bastard Catholic church, it is 
an indisputable fact that his system acted like 
vaccinationAipon small-pox — that there was both 
less small-poK and less religion in France at the 
downfall of Bonaparte in 1814, than existed in 
1801 when he first meddled w'ith church affairs.* 
According to the St. Helena memoir-writers, he, 
however, at the very end of his career, expressed 
himself satisfied with the result of his measures, 
affirming that he never repented of having signed 
the Concordat ; that it was a great political mea- 
sure ; that it gave him influence over tlie jiope, 
and through him over a great part of the world, 
and especially over Italy, w'herc the mass of the 
people were good Catholics ; and that he might 
one day have been in a condition to direct the 
papal councils altogether, or to be pope over the 
pope. The same authorities add that he said, 
“ Had there been no pope, one ought to have been 
made for the occasion a parody of the more im- 
pious idea expressed by Robespierre, that, if there 
were no God, one ought to have been invented, t 

* Capoflgup, Le Conmilat etr Empire. — Madame de Stael, Ckinsi- 
dcrattoiM.— Tlilbandeau, Hiit. du Conaulat. 

t LaaCafM; GnniTnl OonT^nud.— A apecial bull was iuued, le- 


Bonapartc had now a church of his own ; but, 
in addition to a church, he held some sort of nobi- 
lity, or decorated order, as essential to the monarchy 
he was manufacturing. This nobility or order was 
to originate solely in himself, to date from the date 
of his power, and to be even more dependent upon 
him than was the new clergy. Here, however, it 
was necessary to proceed with caution, for, although 
they had lost the verj' notion 6f liberty, the French 
still clung to the dogma of equality ; and, after all 
his delays, ruses, and manoeuvres, this project en- 
countered a stronger opposition than almost any 
other. Thibaudeau and others in the very council 
of slate dared to argue that the scheme of the 
Legion of Honour was diametrically opposed to all 
the principles of the revolution ; that the abolition 
of tillcs had not taken place under the Terrorists, 
but under the Constituent Assembly, wdiich met at 
the commcTiceineiit of the revolution, and wliicli 
consisted of tlie most enlightened and best men ; 
that the French nation was indeed much alive to 
honours and distinctions, but that this their natural 
feeling now yielded to their passion for equality ; 
that, though di St iTu tiows of rank w'ere indispensable 
in a monarchy, they were a never-failing source of 
irritation in a rcpuh/ic [some of these silly men 
ronld still imagine that a republic existed and was 
to continue] ; that the immediate aii^l inevitable 
tendency of this order of knighthood would be to 
run into a military and licieditary nobility ; that 
the Legion of Honour involved within itsell all the 
elements — individual distinction, pow'er, honours, 
titles, and fixed revenues — which in other countries 
and times bad led to an hereditary iioJhlity ; that, 
in fart, an hereditary noblesse could ncvei have, 
commenced its career with greater advantages , 
that the Legion would be an intermediate body, 
alike contrary to the text of the constitution and 
to the fundameiital principles of the revolution 
They said, too, it was as unclassical as it was un- 
republican • “ Crosses and ribands arc the pillars 
of an hei editary throne: they were unknown to 
the Romans, who conquered the world!” Bona- 
parte, wlio could bandy Romanisms with the best 
of them, and who quoted, as he understood it, 
Roman history as frequently as any of them, 
reminded them that, though those ancient repub- 
licans might not have used ribands and crosses, 
they had their distinctions of rank nicely defined 
and rigidly established — they had their patricians, 
their equestrian order, their knights and citizens ; 
and for each of tliese classes they had a separate 
costume : and, when high achievements were to be 
rewarded, they had their laurel wreaths, their 
mural crowns, their triumphs. Giving to Brutus 
another and a more correct character than that 
which he had enjoyed among the sans-culottists, 

hevins from ins rlencal vows foroiffn minister Tallpyrand, wlin there 
upon eajpoiised, in a more regular manner, the fVail lady Sir 
Philip Francis Imd dishonoured and deserted. [.See ante, vol. ii. 
p. 178.3 

Napoleon’s maternal uncle, the Ahbe Fescli, who, during flu* revo- 
lutionary storms, hvl been attzen Fesch, now rctiiracd to tlic clerieal 
nrofpssion, i-eceiving the cardinal's hat from Rome, avd tlie nreh- 
hishopiir of Lvons from his loving nepheis. 
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he called him the grcaleit of all aristocrats, who sight of tlie ancient noblesse enjoying privile|^ 
had slain Csesar only because Cffisar wished to de- and distinctions to which they could nor aspire 
grade the senate and exalt the people. Coming which filled the her* kat with inextinguishable 
cluaer to the point, he defied them to show him a and natural animosity. He represented that there 
republic, ancient or modern, where distinctions was a great difference between rewarding iudivi- 
ariiong men had not prevailed* He went on, in dual merit and conferring hereditary rank ; that 
his rapid manner : 1 would not say so much in the cross of the Legion of Honour was not meant 

the Tribunate ; but in a council of state nothing to descend from father to son, but to be worn only 

should be concealed. I have no conception that by the man who won it by his men to and his 

this passion fur liberty and equality is to be lost- achievements. Nor was it to be confined to the 

mg m France. Tlie French people have not been military ; on the contrary, every class of civilians, 

so fiiruitered by ten years of revolution ; they are the lawjer, the physician, the man of science, the 

still as gallant and as volatile as their ancestors the man of’ letters, might w'ln it and wear it, and espe- 

Gauls. They have but one prevailing sentiment, cial cure would be taken to award it to tlie most 

and that is honour Only observe how they arc eminent men in every civil department. The 
stiuck by the ribands and orders of the foreigners humblest citizen in France might aspire to the 
ilic peace has brought among us ! This reveals highest honours of the order . the cross would be 
diCir secret predilection. [If the visionary phi- conferred on the field of battle on the general of a 
losophi s and mad enthusiasts who begun the revo- division, on the colonel of a regiment, on the ser- 
J.ition hud refiectecl on these facts, on the character jeant, or on the common soldier in the lines. Nol- 
oi the French j.eople us constantly displayed through withstanding the force of these arguinenis, the 
eighteen centuries, wliat an ocean ol blunders mid power of the First Consul, and the iininense iullu- 

ni liloud inight have been spaied !] ence of his position, the opposition to this cicatioii 

if you judge of this institution according to the of the Legion of Honour was very great. The 

prejudices produced bv ten years of revolution. Concordat did nut encounter nearly so much resist- 

it niuv tiTipear woise than useless; but if }ou aiicc, whence it bus been argued that the dislike 
consiilcr that we are placed after a revolution, (»f the French to the rc-eslahlisiimcut of the old leli- 
.md culled upon 1o leconstruct society, you gion was much less violent than their hatred of what 
will fonn u very diHciciit opinion of it. For they deemed an attack on the holy rights of eijua- 
itii >eurs \ou have been constantly talking about lity. The Concordat w us opposed only by 7 voices 

making institutions , but what, afici all tins talk, against 78 in the Tiibunate, and by 21 ugainsl 

bus been done'-' — Noihing ! The moment had not 228 in the Jjegislative Body : the Legion of Ho- 
vel arrived; but now It IS come. Ever) thing has nour was only earned by 14 against It) in the 

bten dcsiroved, wc must now begin to create. Council of Slate, 56 against 3b in the Tribunate, 

VVe iiuve, indeed, a nation and a government, but and IGG against 110 m the Legislative Body. Out 

they are muted by a rope ot sand. Tliere exist at of 394 voteis in all, the majonty obtained was only 

tin same tune amongst us bcveial of the old privi- 7b. Surprised and hurt at so feeble a majority, 

Icgcd cbisscs, wiioare organised by a unity of prim the First Consul said in the evening, “ Ah! I see 

ci}des and interests, and who will always pursue olearly these eijuabty prejudices are still very 

one definite object But we, the children of the re- strong. 1 ought to have wailed a little longer, 

volution, are scattered, without union, without any It was not a matter of such urgency But it must 

fixed system or lasting bond of connexion. As be owned the speakers in favour of the measure 

long as 1 survive 1 will answer for the republic ; have defended it very badly. That strong miuo- 
biit wc must consider what is likely to happen after rity I dislike . — they have not judged me fairly !” 
my death If you suppose the rejmblic to be defi- His private secretary begged him to be calm : — 
Tiitcly established, you weie never in your lives “ Without doubt,” said he, “it would have been 
more mistaken. Do you sup]X}Be you can trust better to wait a little longer ; but the thing is dune ; 
the people for the preservation of your institutions ? and you will soon fiiid that the taste for these dis- 
If you do, believe me, you are mistaken. The tinctions is not gone by. It is a taste inherent in 
people would in a short time shout ‘Vive le Roi!* the nature of man. You may expect extroordi- 
or ‘Vive la Ligue!’ with as much alacrity as nary advantages from this creation — you will soon 
they now cry ‘ Vive la Rt^publique I’ It is neces- see its effects.” Bourrienne was quite right; the 
sary therefore to give a lasting direction to the iro- returned noblesse became mightily pleased with 
pulse of the people, and to prepare instruments for the institution ; the most thorough- paced Jacobins, 
that purpose.” * What Bonaparte knew, he knew some of the most vehement of the liberty and 
well ; but none of his knowledge was so perfect as equality professors, began to covet the ribands 
that which he possessed of the character of the and the crosses ; and these things were e6on worn 
French people. In private he said that the main by many who had been foremost in voting the 
uhjcci of the revolution was the extinction of eternal abolition in France of idl ord^ and dis- 
castes, not of ranks ; that vanity, the ruling prin- tinctions whatsoever. The Legion of Honour was 
ciple of the French, was at the bottom of all the established with great pomp, and proclaimed a 
convulsions of the Revolution ; tiiat it was the law of the state on the 19th of May, 1802. It 
• Tiubaudeau. I gradually embraced many thousanda of individuals 
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of nearly every possible character, condition and cliical views. Bonaparte threw the pamphlet on 
profession, not excepting fiddlers and singers, the ground as if contemptuously. Next day, other 
whom he much liked, and poets and rhymesters, copies of the pamphlet were sent to the First Con- 
whom the Consul sincerely scorned. He had sul by some of the prefects of the departments 
not in the slightest degree overrated the avidity nearest to Pans, who complained of the mischiev- 
with which the distinction would be sought ; to ous effect the publication was producing. One of 
obtain it, gallant and most daring deeds were per- these prefects even said that it was calculated to 
formed in war, and pride and conscience were direct against him the poign^rds of fresh assassins, 
sacrificed by many of the noblesse, as also by re- After reading these letters, the duplex or triplex 
publican writers, orators, and savans ; and every Consul said, “ Bourrienne, send for Fouche ; he 
man that obtained the decoration took care to must come instantly, and give an account of this 
exhibit it in all times and places, wearing it as matter.*’ In half an hour the cold-blooded minis- 
constantly as the devout or superstitious vi'ear the ter of police was in the Consul’s cabinet. Feign- 
Agnus Dei, or the amulet which is to preserve the mg astonishment and aiiget, Bonaparte said, 
body from harm and the soul from the evil one. ‘‘ Fouche, what pamphlet is this ? What arc 
Before passing the Concordat and establishing people saying about it in Pans ?” “ General, there 
the Legion of Honour, ten more years had been is hut one ojiinion as to its dangerous tendency.” 
added to the original ten years for which Bonaparte “Then why did you allow it to appear?” “ Gene- 
had been elected First Consul ; and before the fcsti- ral, 1 was oliliged to show some coiisideralion for 
val of the Assumption, the 15th of August, the to the author of it.” ” The author ! What author ^ 
be St. Napoleon’s day, when the Concordat was What consideration? What do you mean? You 
inaugurated in Notre Dame with mass and Tc should have sent him to the Temple!” “But, 
Deum and a royal salvo, he was proclaimed Con- General, your brother Liicien, minister of the in- 
Bul for life. Ilis brother Lucien, who subse- tenor, patronises this pamphlet. It has been print- 
quently felt or pretended a disgust of his tyranny cd and published by his order. In short, I have 
and an impatience of his rule, a passionate love for discovered that the pamphlet comes from the, 
liberal institutions and representative governments. Home Office !” Then, in the true old Brutus tone 
contributed as much as any one single man in | which might have gulled the Jacobin/.^lub in foi- 
promoting Napoleon’s usurpations, in smoothing i mcr days, but which could not for a moment im- 
difficulties, in feeling the way for him, and in re- pose upon the two men who now heard liim, FoucI.h' 
moving obstacles. But for Lucien and his oia- and Bourrienne, the First Consul rejoined — “ No 
tory and civil courage, the revolution of the 19th matter for that! What signifies his being my 
Brumaire would have run all counter, and, instead brother? Your duty, as minister of police, was to 
of the Council of Five Hundred jumping out of 1 arrest Lucien and send him to the Temple. The 
the back window's of St. Cloud, General Bonaparte fool does nothing but contrive bow he can commit 
might have been sent a prisoner to the Temple. Since me!” And with these words he rushed out of the 
then Lucien, once the little Jacobin dictator of St. room, violently slamming the door to after 
Maximin, had rendered many and important ser- him. A smile which had been suppressed now 
vices, some of them public and some of them very curled the colourless lip of the renegade priest • 
private indeed; and there appeared to be, in his “ Send the author to the Temple,” said he, “ hem! 
eyes, no efflirt or sacrifice too great if it had a ten- That would be no easy matter ! As soon as I made 
dency to seat his brother on an hereditary and ab- the discovery 1 went to Lucien to point out the 
solute throne. Lucien had something to do in dangerous imprudence he had committed. He 
every preparatory trick ; many of these tricks were made me no answer, but went and got the original 
of his own devising, and in others the task of cxe- manuscript, which he showed me, and which con- 
cution was his. tained corrections and annotations in the First 

In the month of December, 1800, while Fouche | Consul’s own hand writing!” As soon os Lucien 
was hunting for plots and conspiracies, and fgr j heard wliat had passed with the minister of 
writings against the established consular govern- : police, he also came running to the Tuileries, 
ment, he fell upon a pamphlet entitled ‘ A Parallel ' to reproach his brother with having thrust him 
between Coesar, Cromwell, and Bonaparte,’ and forward to write the jiamphlet, and then aban- 
sent it with an alarming letter to the First Consul, doned him. “It is all your own fault,” said 
Bonaparte being out at the time, his confidential the First Consul ; “ you have allowed yourself to 
secretary read the pamphlet, and founji that it be caught. So much the worse for you ! Fouchtl 
openly advocated hereditary monarchy. He had is too cunning for you. You are a mere fool com- 
Bcarcely read it through, and laid it upon the Con- pared with Fouchd.” Lucien resigned his office of 
Bul’s table, when Bonaparte entered the room, took home minister, and was appointed plenipotentiary 
up the pamphlet, and pretended to look through it. at the court of Madrid, where there was business 
After a while he asked Bourrienne whether he had to do, and money to be made ; and where, as is 
read the hnochvre, and what he thought of it? reported, Lucien availed himself so well of the 
The secretary replied that he thought it was calcu- latter opportunity as to return from his diplomatic 
lated to produce an unfavourable effect upon the mission richer by some millions of francs than he 
public mind, as it revealed prematurely his monar- was when he wrote the paraUel between Cmsar, 
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Cromwell, and Bonaparte. Other essays to pre- 
pare the public mind for monarchy and a new 
sacred hereditary right in the Corsican family met 



L' cu N lluhArAiiir. 


With briber success thun Lucien’s puinjihlet; and 
ueurly e’, cty woid and deed of the Fust Consul 
tended to Hccubtoiii (he French to tho.se ideas. As 
the peat grew npe loss piccaution Mas ob&eived; 
but, to the last moment, there vs as a veil of hypocrisy 
thnuvnovei it, and Boiiapaite gave himself the air 
of being absolutely forced to ]»luck and cat the tcnijit- 
ing, luscious fi uit. It is sujiposed that it m us at tins 
particular point of his career ihal he most brought 
into play tliose pnncijilcs of duplicity and dissimu- 
lation M'hieh are commonly called Machiavellian; 
and that trickery, falsehood, cunning, and aflected 
moderation weie never, by any man, put into play 
Mith rnoie talent and success.* The trick which 
had been played upon Lucien in the year 1800 
did not prevent that personage from playing fresh 
tricks himself in 1802, or cool in any degree his 
zeal for making his brother a king, or more than 
king. Lucien was the most active and violent 
propagator of the monarchic and hereditary ideas ; 
aud he pursued his vocation of apostle with con- 
stancy and address. Among the other warm apostles 
were Roederer, the procureur syndic, who, on the 
10th of August, 1792, had given Louis XVI. 
the fatal advice to quit the Tuilenes and seek 
refuge in the National Assembly, who had played 
a double or equivocal part through all the revolu- 
tion, and who had aided materially in the coup 
iVutat of the 18th Brumaire ; Regnaud de St. Jean 
d’Angely, who had been one of the fiercest of the 
republicans, originating or proposing in the Con- 
vention some of the most terrible decrees, and who 
had voted for the death of Louis XVI. and the 
eteinal abolition of royalty ; and Fontanes, a litte- 
rateur, journalist, and mediocre poet, from Niort, 
w ho devoted himself to the star of Bonaparte as 
soon as it rose above tbe horizon, and who, in 
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French phraseology, “ had at that time inspired 
with a tender passion Eliza, eldest sister of the 
Consul,’** and (be it said parenthetically) the wife 
of another man — of Fehce-Pasquale Bacciochi, 
a very poor but nobly born Corsican officer, 
who subsequently, by grace of his wanton wife, 
became Prince of Lucca and Piombino. Lu- 
cien, w'ho some ten years afterwards inflicted 
upon the world an epic poem of his own compo- 
sition, t supposed to be the must tedious even oi 
that class of compositions in modern days, figured 
as the Maecenas of the new Augustus, collecting 
around him all the readiest and most pliable littd- 
rateurs of Pans, giving them their cue on their 
themes, and paying them whih money, places, or 
promises for the work they did. These men repre- 
sented incessantly that the great man who had 
conquered the nations of Europe, and none but he, 
could preserve the glory of France, undo the evils 
and perpetuate the good which the revolution had 
dune, and give to the French people the rational 
freedom, the happiness, the stable institutions of 
which they stood in need. The words “ stability 
and order** were now constantly resounding in 
every ear, and introduced in every page of printed 
paper ; and under the cloak of these two fine words 
the entire bubversiort of liberty and the erection of 
a despotism were concealed. They lound a people 
weaned out by a long excitement and anxious only 
for order and tranquillity at home, and glory and 
conqucbt abroad ; a people that did not moan or 
sigh ovei the bloody fantastic tricks which had 
been played, but laughed at them all, pleasantly ter- 
minating their political retrospects and reflections 
with a “ Q//C de farces nous avons failes tUins noire 
revolu' onf* They lound the vast majority of the 
public men of the day disgraced and utterly dis- 
credited by their cowardly vacillations and rapid 
changes between the most extreme political opi- 
nions , they found many of the chief fanatics of 
Jacobinism ready to become the fanatics or the 
tools of a military despotism ; and, tlicrefore, ].iu- 
cien and his brothci -apostles and disciples soon 
found an easy acceptance of the mission they 
preached. But a greater than these — a man who, 
on account of his wonderful ability and dexterity, 
can never be mentioned save with respect — Talley- 
rand, — aided and contributed in establishing their 
system, doing far more for it than all these bab- 
blers and scribblers put together. It was not 
that Talleyrand had any taste or love for despotism 
in the abstract ; but he saw clearly that nothing 
was left to his country but a long continued anarchy, 
with the worst of despotisms, an ever changing 
popular tyranny ; the restoration of the Bourbons, 
with all the horrors of a vindictive counter-revo • 
lution, or the single absolute rule of Napoleon 
Bonaparte ; and, like a wise man whose prudence 
was never disturbed by enthusiasm, or by passion 
of any kind, he, of these three evils, chose the 
least, and afterwards laboured, as far as prudence 
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and self-preservation permitted, to mitigate the 
operation of that least evil which he chose. 

When the consulate for life was only in embryo, 
most flattering ceunsels, the warmest encourage- 
ments, poured into the Tuilenes from all quarters. 
At length, when the Senate first acquainted him 
with the vote by which tliey added ten more 
years to liis consulate, Bonaparte returned a calm 
but evasive and equivocating answer , in which, 
nourishing his favourite hope of obtaining more 
from the people than from tlie Senate, he declared 
with feigned humility, “ tliat he would submit 
to this new sacrifice, if the wish of the people 
should demand what the Senate had voted.’* An 
extraordinary convocation of the Council of State 
took place when a communication w'as made to 
them of the vote of the Senate and of the First 
Consul’s reply. The Council proceeded to con- 
sider how the people should be consulted, and 
what questions should be submitted to them. 
Not satisfied with the ten additional yeaia, and 
thinking it best to strike the iron while it was hot, 
and not to stop short in the middle of a work so 
pleasing to Bonaparte, and likely to be so profit- 
able to themselves, they very soon decided that the 
questions to be put to the people should be these — 
“ Shall the first consul be appointed for life ? and 
shall he have the power of nominating his succes- 
sor?”* The decisions on these questions weie 
carried, as it were, by storm. The apfiuintment 
for life passed the Tiibuiiate and Legislative Body 
unanimously, but the right of naming a succcasoi 
only by a small majority. Bonaparte now pre- 
tended to affirm that he condemned this second 
measure, which had not originated with himself, 
lie thought it advisable to appear to reject a pait 
of what was offered, and, as the clause about the 
successoi had been so very far from being carried 
unanimously, he struck it out altogethei . The farce 
of consulting the people was pci formed, as it had 
been on previous occasions, in this lashion : re- 
gisters were opened in all the communes ; the 
officers and employifs of government burned to 
sign first, drew others in their vortex, wrote the 
names of citizens who could not write themselves, 
occasionally dropping in a name which nobody 
owned, or which the owner of it might not have 
put in such a book, and using, it is said, threats as 
well 08 cajolery. It is, however, declared, and, cuii- 
iidering the people and the times, the fact is not 
credible, that nearly every where the French in 
general repaired willingly and gaily to their muni- 
cipalities. When the registers, or their abstracts, 
fvere all brought to Paris, it was declared that three 
millions and a half of persons had confirmed', with 
their signatures, the vote of the legislature. On 
the 2nd of August, 1802, the following decree went 
forth, with a proper preamble about the registers 
and the unbiassed will of the people : — “ 1. The 
French people name, and the Senate proclaim, 

* Boumqnne adds—'* The nporti of the mIuw lied a great Influ* 
ence over the {esultaof these discussions, fo^ they one and ^1 declared 
that the whole of Paris esgorly dsmandod a consul lor life, with tho 
right of naming n suecetsoi." 


Napoleon Bonaparte First Consul for life. 2. A 
statue of Peace, holding in one hand the laurel of 
victory, and in the other this decree of the Senate, 
shall attest to posterity the gratitude of the nation. 
3. The Senate will convey to the First Consul the 
expression of the confidence, love, and admiration 
of the French people.” — And after a very few days 
this new revolution was completed by the issuing 
of a simple Senatus Consultittn, which accommo- 
dated the last consular constitution, or that made 
after the bayonet-scene at St. Cloud, to the present 
change, by making it still more despotic. Senator 
Cornudet-des-Chomettes, a lawyer, who had been a 
member of the Council of Ancients, in jircsciit- 
ing this new law for modifying the constitution, 
preached the funeral sermon of the soveieignty of 
the people. “ Senators,” said he, “ we must for 
eve? shut out the Gracchi. The will of the people, 
as regards the political laws they obey, is expressed 
by the general prosperity • the guarantee of the i ights 
of society places absolutely the dogma of the practice 
of the sovereignty of the jieople ul the Sent tie. This 
is the only social doctrine ! ” Tlic senators admitted 
tins novel social doctrine, not certainly "uh any 
expcctuiion of keeping in their ow ii hands the ])rac- 
tice of the sovereignly of the people, but with the 
intention of making it over to Bonaparte in a 
forinul mannci as soon us he should choose to take 
anothei stride, and change his iiume «»f consul 
for life into that of king or empeior. To puq.aie 
the way for a jmre despotism, this Seiialus Consiil- 
tum inateri ally altered the formation of tlie eh cloud 
bodies; named the electors, like the Fiist Consul, 
for life; gave the said Fust Consul the power of 
adding, at his will and pleasure, to their numher ; 
gave to the Senate (which was but a registering 
office, u huiulrcd'fold less free or coiibUiutional 
than the parlemens of the (dd dj nasty) the right 
and faculty of changing institutions, of suspending 
trial by jury whenevc'* it might be deemed e\- 
peilient, of annulling the senleiicea of the courts of 
law^,of dissolving the Legislative Body and theTn- 
buriale, and, finally, of putting refractory pro- 
vinces or dcpartinenls out of the benefits of the 
constitution, hors dc la consiiluUon — an exclusion 
or piivation which, considering what the constitu- 
tion was, might have been borne with patience or 
with indifference. But this same Senatus Consultum 
did not Btoj) even here, but rolled on, gathering 
and increasing strength and materials wherewith 
to fall like an avalanche on every objectionable 
point that remained of the constitution of Bru- 
maire. It reduced the Tribunate from 100 to only 
50 members, and enabled the First Consul to drive 
away every member of it, who, by his opposition 
or popular eloquence, liad ever given him any um- 
brage. From the very beginiiii^ Bonaparte had 
cordially hated this talking partofthe constitution. 
His diatribes against the Tribuhate would fill a 
book. He called them babblers, phrase-mongers, 
popularilv-hunters, ideologists, Jacobins, thieves, 
scoundrels, whose idle talking prevented Wm from 
doing ; in short, a self-seeking, undisciplined, dis- 
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obedient, pestilent race. All public diacuision was 
aa odious to him as it could have been to an East- 
ern despot ; and one of his numerous grounds of 
hatred to England was found in the publicity 
which attends all measures of any consequence in 
this country, in the freedom and oftimes licence of 
our press, and in the unrestricted boldness of our 
parliamentary debates. The only discussions he 
could tolerate were those which took place in the 
Council of State, where the doors were closed, and 
the debater)? awed bv his presence. He would often 
say to the leading orkors of the Tribunate— “ Why, 
instead of declaiming in public, do you not come 
and discuss matters with me in private 1 ’ We might 
then have family discussions together, as in the 

Council of State Beware of violent si»eech- 

niakiiig' It was by that that the Jacobins drove 
the people mad ” On one occasion he said to the 
Senate — “This Tribunate contains a dozen or fif- 
teen inetaplnsicians, fit only to be thrown into the 
Seme lliev are u kind of vermin that have crept 
into mv dress ! But let them not tancy that 1 w’lll 
Slider Tin self to be attacked like Louis XVf. ! I 
will never allow matters to come to that.”* Be- 
fore this revision of the constitution, Benjamin 
Constant Isnard, Mailla- Garat, and other ob- 
lunioo*-, members of the Tribunate, had been 
weeded out ; ixnv none were left in the reduced 
body hut sulmuasive, flattering members ; and still 
Bonajifirte enlcrtained an aversion to them, be- 
cause they spnice. While the Tribunate w'aa re- 
duced, tlie '^’ouncil of State was greatly reinforced. 
“1 love mv ^’ouncil,” saol Bonaparte, because 
there I can discuss matters as in my private family, 
and obtain aa much order and promjilneaa o( exe- 
cution as at heu(l-(juarters from my stall.” Such 
IS a brief akeicli ol this cons-titution of the IGth 
Thennidor, }ear X, or the 4th of August, 1802. 

As early as the beginning of the year 1800, 
Bonaparte had directed a commission of lawyers, 
under the presidency of Camhaceres, to frame a 
code of laws. These lawyers were the most emi- 
nent to be found in France; but it seems at 
length to he very generally admitted, that neither 
they, nor the man of military genius who put them 
m motion, and oftcui presided over their delibera- 
tions, were properly qualified for the task of ori- 
ginal legislation ; or at all capable of making a truly 

* “ JiiBt nt this limp Up ilpltverotl turnin' remark*) pqually bitter on 
tlie libpiW nr the pic-s, I'Amille Jourdan, i^lio Inid kivpo liik Mite 
lor the conaulatr for life, ])iibliaUed .1 pnmpUlct tn juatify bu vote, 
find to enumerate all the ^'iinranteeH for lilicrty which he expected 
the fiifTatitudp nnd hunuuroTtlip Fir^t Consul would f;niiittn the French 
{lenple. Amou" tticse Kuiirantees were the reaaatioii of arbitrary 
iirreata and impriBonmeiit:i, the responaibility of niiiii.'iteTii, and the 
inde|iendence Ilf the jml.'p'i E irh nf theae demaiida was an offence, 
but the> were all merely fieccadillua compared with Camillr Jour- 
dan's tireat c'lme of demundin;; the liberty of tbe press For this the 
Pir>.t Consul loaded him with loveclives. 'How'' exchiimed he, 

' am I never to have ilone with these flrehrunds^ — these liabblers. 
who think that polities may be shown on a printed poKe like the 
world on a map’ Tnily. 1 know not what things will come to if 1 
let thw go on. Camille Jonrdan, whom I received so well At Lyons, 
to think that he should ask for the liberty of the press 1 Were 1 to 
accede totUs, I might as welt gonnd live on a farm a hundred leagues 
from Paris. Bonaparte’s first act in favour of the liberty of the 
prssa was to order tlie seizure of the pamphlet In which Cam UleJonr 
nan bad extoUad the advanUgee of the measnre. Publicity, either 
by words or writing, was Bonaparte's horror. Hence hU ave^on to 
public apeakere and wrriters."— 'Awmsase. 
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I philotopliic, general, ull-embrtcing, and enduring 
code of laws. Their want of preparation, and the 
extent of their ignorance, were displayed in their 
total want of diffidence, in the boldness with which 
they set to work, and in the rapidity with wlurh 
they finished u task, 'which, to be done properlv, 
would have taken properly qualified men (if such 
could have been found in Europe nt the time), not 
four but twenty years. This codificution-commis- 
siun consisted ofTroiicliet (now president of the 
Court of Cassation), Bigot de Prenmencu, Porta- 
I 18 , mid Mallevillc. Potliicr, the juris-conault of 
Orleans, and a greater lawyer than any of them, 
had facilitated the undertaking by various learned 
works, published before tlie revolution, and it was 
whore they followed him implicitly that the leaat 
errors were committed. The sketch or projft of 
the first code was printed as cat:ly as the beginning 
of 18U1, and was submitted to the ditierent courts 
of justice in France for their ubservatiuiiH and hUg- 
gestions. These observations and suggestions were 
also printed ; and the whole was then laiij licforc 
the Committee of Legislation of the Council of 
State, consisting of Boulay, Berber, Emmery, 
Portalip, Roederer, Real, and Thibaudeaii. Both 
Bonaparte, mid Ins colleague in the consulship, 
Cambneeres, who had been bred ii lawyer, and who 
might have been a good one but fur his indolpiice 
and ins nuniorous vocations foreign to law', t(Mik 
a very active part m the debates on the clauses 
of the code ; and m many instances the imperative 
will of the First Consul, who thought it as easy to 
make laws lor nations ns to make regulations for 
nn army, silenced all doubt and opposition. By 
the majoiity of the committee and of the whole 
council every word be let fall was caught with avi- 
dity, und ever} decided expression of his will was 
conformed to. During all the time the disctissioiiH 
were pending, instead of assembling, aa usual, 
three times a week, the Council of State assembled 
every day ; and the sittings, which, on ordinary 
occasions, lasted onl v two or three hours, were often 
prolonged to five or six : and, after those sittings, 
the First Consul frequently invited some of tbe 
members of the committee to dine with him, in or- 
der to continue, the discusbion. The various heada 
of the code were siLccesaivdy discussed in council, 
and then laid before the Tribunate, who liauded 
them over to the Legislative Body. Some oppo- 
sition was encountered, and some alterations were 
obliged to be made ; but, by the beginning of 
1804, the entire code, having passed both the Tri- 
bunate and the I.<egiBlative Ixidy, was promulgated 
as the ‘ Civil Code of Frenchmen * (Coefc Civil dn 
Franpais). A few months after its promulgation, 
when Bonaparte made himself emperor, he changed 
the name into that of ‘ Code Napoleon,^ and be- 
gan making varioua changei far more important 
than that of the mere name — changea which never 
ceased while he was at the head of the ^verament, 
and which went on with increased rapidity at the re- 
atoration of the Bourbons ; so that the code of 1804 , 
which was then declared to haye the property of 
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fixity or unchangeableness, has been a& liable to 
alteration as most other things in France. Bona- 
parte himself, as emperor, has been called ihe great 
destroyer of the code which bore and still hears 
his name. Law after law was changed or modified 
by decree or Senatus Consultum. As his mo- 
narchic views extended, after his marriage with 
the Emperor of Austria’s daughter, he touched 
even the law of succession, and, instead of the 
nearly equal division of property, he established in 
certain cases the old right of primogeniture, with 
the distinction between moveable and immoveable 
property, creating, in order to have an hereditary 
nobility to support his hereditary monarchy, ma- 
forats, fiefs, &c., which, with the titles attached to 
them, were to descend to eldest sons. He left the 
much-cherished law of the revolution to burghers 
and common people, and this has led to that mi- 
nute subdivision of property which is now, and is 
every day becoming more, the curse of France, 
though obstinately held to be its greatest blessing. 
The facile law of divorce, another favourite jiroduct 
of the revolution, be left much as he found it, 
though he frequently admitted its evil effects upon 
the morals of the people. He w as, however, wont 
to boast that bis fame in the eyes of posterity would 
rest more on his code than on bis campaigns. In 
jiarts of Italy, in the Prussian provinces on the 
Rhine, in all the countries where his code has been 
taken as the basis of jurisprudence, capital changes 
have been made and are still being made in it. 
In France itself, its operation is not found to have 
either more speed or more certainty than other 
systems of law ; and a library of law-books has al- 
ready been written to explain, in different w^ays, 
what was at first held to stand in no need of ex- 
planation, to be clear to the commonest capacity, 
and to be as certain as a mathematical truth. This 
law-library is annually increasing, so that the 
French student will not long have to congratulate 
himself on ^e facility of his profession as com- 
pared with its labours in other countries. By com- 
petent critics in jurisprudence it has been said that 
the code of Napoleon has neither the merit of being 
a good code, nor that of having produced one single 
good or great lawyer.* In Napoleon’s own time, 
the laws he himself made or sanctioned were never 
allowed to stand in the way of his arbitrary power, 
and from first to last he evinced a violent antipathy 
to lawyers. In fact there was no protection or re- 
dress whatever against arbitrary acts ; for by an 
article of the consular constitution, which was 
retained in the imperial constitution, any suit 
against the agents of government, without a pre- 
vious authorization from the Council of State (that 
is from the government itself), was forbidden. 

The provincial administration attracted Bona- 
parte’s attention : and it was re-organised upon 

* Tlie most able remarks on the Code Ci\ il. or Code NaMleon, 
have been made by the hUthly dlttinmiiahed Herman Jurist and meta- 
phyaleian Savigny, In his work Fom Bervf unsterZeit zur Cfeaetzgebung 
tmd HeehttUfinenMcht^/i, which has becu translated into English by a 
barrister of Lincoln's Inn (Mr. Hayward, we believe), under the title 
of * On the Aptitude [it should rather be Uie Vocation] of our Age for 
Legislation.’ 


one uniform plan, which contained none of that 
essence which gives life and heart to real muni- 
cipal institutions. All provincial or local admi- 
nistration was to he made entirely dependent on 
the central power or executive at Paris. The dan- 
gerous parts of this centralisation system — of that 
system which tends to make the capital everything, 
and the provinces nothing — were never before car- 
ried to such lengths. The chief administrative 
authority of every department was lodged in the 
hands of a prefect ; this prefect was rarely a native, 
but generally a stranger to the department ; he 
received a large salary, and was dismissed or re- 
moved at the will of Bonaparte, like any other go- 
vernment servant. In all towns having mure than 
.5000 inhabitants, Bonajiarte, or his executive at 
Paris, appointed the mayors ; but in communes 
having less than 5000 inhabitants, the mayois, as 
well as all the members of the municipality, were 
named by the prefects. Nothing was left to the 
choice of the people : all remains of popular elec- 
tion, and of municipal or communal liberty, the 
quiet enjoyment of which might gradually have 
prepared the French people for a national liberty 
and a representative government, were abrogated 
as things odious to Bonaparte If, as some of his 
inconsiderate admirers still assert, he constantly 
kept in view, in everything he wa^doing, the 
eventual establishment of a free government in 
France, he must liave had the falsest notions of 
the means likely to contribute to that great end ! 

A system of public instruction was also organised. 
The tftsk of providing elementary education was 
thrown upon the communes ; but the communes 
being mostly very poor, and the municipal spirit, 
with its faculty of self-government, being taken out 
of them by the centralisation system, with its per- 
nicious principle that everything was to be done 
by the salaried servants of government, the esta- 
blishment of primary schools made little progress, 
and elementary education and the instruction of 
the labouring classes remained in most puits of 
France in a languishing and precarious condition 
during the whole of Bonaparte’s reign. In a po- 
pulation of 32,000,000, the number of pupils under 
ten years of age in the primary and secondary 
schools was only 75,000. Lyceums were esta- 
blished to furnish instruction in higher literature 
and ill the classics, and in these establishments 
about 4000 pupils were maintained at the expen.^e 
of the state, besides boarders, who w'ere kept at the 
charge of their parents. The discipline was alto- 
gether military ; and much more attention appears 
to have been paid in these Lyceums to drilling, mi- 
litary manoeuvres, and mathematics, than to Latin 
and the Roman classics. Scientific education was 
given in special schools, such as the schools of Law 
and of Medicine, the College of France, and the 
Polytechnic School at Paris ; the Military School at 
Fontainebleau ; the School of Artillery and Engineers 
at Mayence ; the School of Bridges and Highways, 
or of Civil Engineering ; the Schools for the Mines, 
&c . ; and in some of these the professors and 
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teachers were first-rate men, and the practical 
methods of study excellent. These things contri- 
buted directly to the miliUry glory and to ^e 
aggrandisement of France, and all were positive 
and material things, suited to the bare, cold utili- 
tarianism of Bonaparte, who was the greatest oracle 
of that school before it got a name on this side of 
the Channel. But speculative, philosophical, and 
political studies were discredited, discouraged, and 
to A great degree suppressed, Bonaparte sneering 
at all such studies, or censuring them as idle and 
dangerous. The metaphysicians of the revolution, 
and the speculators who ])repared that event, had 
furnished him with abundant materials for his sar- 
casms. “ These metaphysicians,” said he, “ are 
the men to whom France owes all her misfortunes. 
These ideologists know nothing of men, and can 
never get a practical idea into their heads. I will 
liave none of your ideologists (Je iie vtnix point 
d' ideologues He always looked with a jea- 

lous eye on all those who, in writing or in any 
other way, meddled with legislation, or moral im- 
provement, or political economy ; he liked only 
such writers as directed their attention to positive 
and precise subjects, which excluded all thoughts 
of government and censures on administration. 
He n ished all the schools to be paid by govern- 
ment, and to be exclusively at his disposal ; so that, 
by possessing the monopoly of education, he could 
parcel it out only to the children of those who were 
most blindly devoted to him. “ This,” says his 
secretary, “ was what the First Consul called the 
revival of public instruction. I remember that 
one of his chief arguments was this : ‘ What is it 
that distinguishes men ? Education — is it not ? 
Well, if the children of the noblesse be admitted 
into these academies, they will be as well educated 
as the children of the revolution, who compose the 
strength of my government. Ultimately, they will 
enter into my regiments as officers, and will natu- 
rally come into competition with those whom they 
regard as the plunderers of their families. 1 do 
not wish that!*” His sentiments, his fears as to 
the old noblesse, were considerably modified after- 
wards, when some who bore the proudest and most 
ancient names of that order took service under him, 
that they might live and command the luxuries of 
life, and, renouncing the Bourbon cause as irre- 
trievably lost, put on his livery as chamberlains ; 
but, to the end of his dominion over France, the 
advantages of the Lyceums and special schools 
were almost entirely reserved for “ the children of 
the revolution,” or, rather, for that portion of them 

* “ Tlw word tddulague was often in Bonapnrtc't mouth ; and in uaiog 
it ]te endeavoured to throw ridicule on thoae men whom he fancied to 
h.ive a tendenc) towanU tlie doctrine of mdeOnite perfectibility. He 
rateemed them for thw morality , yet he looked on them aa dreamen. 
Making for the type of a univeraal oonatitution. and coniiderinB the 
character of man in the abatraet only. The uMuAipaet, aocoiduig to 
him. looked flor power in inititutoona ; and that he called meUphy^. 
lie had no idea of power except In direct force. All benevolent men 
uho apeoulate on the amelioration of human aodety were regarded 
li> Bonaparte aa dangeroua. because their maxima and principlea were 
diametncally opposed to the hardi and arbitrary ayetem he had 
adopted. He aaid that their heazta were better than their heads ; 
and, fkr ftom wnodepng with them in abatractions. be always aaid 
that men wen only to be guvemed l»y fear and intercat.’'— 
Anmmemme. 
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who were sons of his own most devoted officers and 
servants. For Sieyes, who had said and firmly 
believed that politics formed a science which he 
had completely mastered — for Sieyes, who stood 
at the head of the constitution-makers and meta- 
physicians, who had lieen duped by his own self- 
confidence into furthering the ambitious views of 
the First Consul, and who had been for a short, a 
very short time, his consular colleague, he enter- 
tained a profound contempt ; nor waa the money- 
getting, sordid character of the ex-abbt^ proper to 
remove this feeling. It was a standing joke at tlie 
Tuiieries that Sieyes’s face always said plainer than 
words could speak it, “ Give me some more money.” 
The First Consul himself would say, “ Yes, yes ! 
ouly touch Sieyes on the side of his own interest, 
and he drops down from the clouds, and, ceftsing 
to be a visionary, becomes a man of the world and 
of business.” It was the same with too many 
others of that school ; and Bonaparte, who never 
bad a high opinion of mankind, despised men more 
and more in proportion as he became acquainted 
with them, or rather, perhaps, in proportion to his 
monopolising all the sources of profit and distinc- 
tion. The modest, the honest, the high-minded 
stood aloof ; but there was incessantly a crowd of 
supplicants at his door, exhibiting in many in- 
stances the very depth of human baseness, the most 
profligate sacrifices of principle to emolument ; and 
it was upon such proofs as these that he built up 
his degrading theory — that men were only to be 
moved by their interests or by their fears. “ One 
of Bonaparte’s greatest misfortunes was, that he 
neither believed in friendship, nor felt the necessity 
of loving.” ^ 

The Jacobins had broken to bits the forty gilded 
fauteuils of the Academw Franpaise^ had scattered 
the Academy of Inscriptions and Antiquities, and 
all the rest of those learned corporate bodies, se- 
questrating their property where they had any, and 
stopping the pensions they received from the State. 
In building up a new monarchy Bonaparte was 
determined to restore these things, which would 
give a grace and a splendour to his royalty, and 
add to the number of his immediate dependents 
for the Academicians were to continue to be paid 
by the State, and to receive their salaries quarterly 
like professors and schoolmasters, and bishops and 
parish priests, and the common run of government 
servants. The National Convention had decreed 
and the Directory had established the Institut ; but 
its constitution savoured too strongly of the revo- 
lution and of democracy to please the First Consul, 
and it neither embraced the Academies of the an- 
cient rt^gime nor gave any protection to the Belles 

* Bourrixune.— How ofloB," addi tbo privBio MoniUry. " hxvo I 
hcinl him ■ay, * Frieudahlp U but a name ; I love uub^y. 1 do not 
evBD love my own brothen. Perhaps Jownh, a little, from habit, and 
IteeanM he ia my Mnior. And Dnroc. perliaM I love him n little too. 
Uut why ’ Because his character aiuu me. He is stem and reaolnte . 
and I nmlly believe the fellow never shed n lear. For my part, J 
know very well that 1 have no true Mends. As lope aa I oonUone 
what I am, I may have ac many pretended Mends as i plcaM. Leave 
seoBibiUty to women ; it la their buaiuem. Oat men Mould ha Srm 
m heart and in porpoae. or they ihould have nothing to do vitli war 
or with govemment." 

F 
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Lettrea. Lacien, aa the new Mcecenas, attracted to 
ga^f salons and aoirdes M. Suard, the Abbe Morel- 
let, and the few other survivors of the Forty of the 
Acadintie Franpaisc, many of whom had perished 
by the guillotine, while those who survived found 
it very hard work to live without their pensions, 
liucien was flattered as though he had been a new 
Cardinal Richelieu, the original founder of the 
French academy [there was this, and but this, in 
common between them — both he and the cardinal 
wrote bad poetry] ; and a debt of gratitude was due 
to the First Consul for establishing a government 
under which these littt^rateurs might live at least 
without the daily dread of sans-culottic violence and 
the scafibld. Some of them, in very good prose, 
and in very indifferent verse, had celebrated the 
brilliant victories of General Bonaparte, and were 
quite ready to continue these easy labours. Lucien 
and his brother agreed in the advantages and the 
splendour to be derived from reviving the recollec- 
tions of Louis XtV. and Richelieu, and of Corneille 
and Racine, who had been the glories of the old 
Academy. The prejudices were strong against the 
entire revival of that body under its ancient name; 
but nothing so easy as to introduce it, or such por- 
tion of it as might suit the First Consul, substan- 
tially, in a re-construction of the too democratic 
Institut. Suard and the Abbd Morellet, who had 
gained over Lucien upon this point, would fain 
have revived the name also ; but here the First 
Consul was inflexible. It was finally arranged that 
the Institut should preserve its name and be divided 
into four classes. Hitherto the Institut had had a 
class of Moral Philosophy or Political Philosophy, 
and a class of Political Economy, with a branch de- 
voted to statistics. Bonaparte, in his tranchant way, 
declared that moral philosophy was no philosophy at 
all, was not a science to be taught, w'as not a theory 
to be recognised apart from religion, was a vague 
dream without any fixed positive ideas ; that poli- 
tical philosophy was equally vague, was not a sub- 
ject proper to be treated by academicians, and could 
only tend to reproduce the school of Abbd Sieyes, 
and those dangerous constitution-makers ; that poli- 
tical economy was the vaguest of all these pre- 
tended sciences ; and that, as for statistics, they 
properly belonged to the class of mathematics : and 
with a stroke of the pen he suppressed these classes 
of moral and political sciences.* The clues of Sci- 
ence, which was thus strictly confined to the phy- 
sical and the mathematical, he placed in the first 
rank, giving the second rank to the class of ** Lan- 
guage and Literature,*' which had formerly held 
the first rank, and which was to continue to form 
the Acaddmie Frani^aise, and to include such of the 
surviving members of the old body as had con- 
formed to the new order of things. The number 
of members was, however, to be the same as in 
Cardinal tlichelieu’s institution ; and poets of the 
revolution, like Chenier, were admitted into the 
Forty. Considering the state of literature and 
science at that pedod, the First Consul did not, 

* CapeSgue, L’Empire et I 9 Conaulat. 


indeed, make a wrong estimate of their relative 
value : the littdrateurs of France, the Duds, St. 
Pierres, Cheniers, Lemerciers, and Fontanes 
could not be compared with her scientific men, as 
Lagrange, Laplace, Fourcroy, Berthollet, and Cu- 
vier. “ But,” adds Bourrienne, " though no one 
could murmur at seeing the class of sciences take 
precedence of its elder sister^ Bonaparte was not 
sorry to show, by this arrangement, the slight 
estimation in which he held literary men. He 
called them mere manufacturers of phrases. He 
could not pardon them for excelling him in a pur- 
suit in which he had no claim to distinction . . . 
He said, * These fellows are good for nothing un- 
der any government. I will, however, give them 
pensions, because I ought to do so, as head of the 
state. They w’ill amuse the idle, and occupy 
public attention.’ *** 

Some of the Academicians, or members of the 
class of Language and Literature, gave him some 
uneasiness and increased his contempt or dislike to 
lUlkrateurs in general, by a perverse adlierence to 
republican predilections ; but in general the Forty 
behaved with exemplary meekness and submission, 
knowing but too well that the head of the state, 
who gave pensions, could stop them. The che- 
mists, mathematicians, physical philosophers, and 
naturalists, better earned the money th^? received, 
and by their labours and discoveries gave a real 
lustre to his reign, and at the same time conferred 
benefits upon their country ; but it was observ- 
able that, with R very few honourable exceptions, 
these scientific men were far more base and pros- 
trate before his despotism than were the men of 
letters. 

By the end of the year 1802 Bonaparte had 
concentrated the whole power of the state in his 
single self, and had organised an absolutism com- 
pared with which that of Louis XIV. was a free 
government. In the words of the ablest and ho- 
nestest of the republican historians of France, he 
had a class devoted to him in the clergy as re-or- 
ganized by the Concordat ; he had a military order 
in the Legion of Honour ; an administrative body 
in the Council of State ; a decree-making machine 
in the Legislative Body ; and a constitution-making 
machine in the Senate.t The immense standing 

* " Itappekred to me,'* writev the late Sir James .Maokintoih, who 
visited France in the autumn of 1602, "that one might give a just 
account of the state of learning at Pane, hy sayiiii that the mathema- 
tical and physical scienoes were very aotivaiy aha '■hceeetfhlly culti- 
vated, polite literature neglected, erudition MCttBet, and that moral 
and polllloal epeculailon were dlsGountenaBOlid by the eoremment, 
and ftad ceawa to wteren the pubhe." — Letter l» Jhigata Stetoart, in 
Li/e (if Mackintoih, by hit S(m 

The literature which most flourished, but wbiidi eould scarcely be 
called poRte, was a sort of eoldataocio, camp, and brothel literature : 
a rapid produotion of obscene, irreligious novels and novelettes, not 
quite w atrocious in tlieir prineiplee, nor nearly lo nollahed in their 
language, as the writings of de Sade, Loinet, and otnara, but ooaiee, 
troway. eynhial, and altogethet suited to the taetaa and habits of the 
soldiery. In the way of the line nits, fllthy prints, the fitting illustra- 
tions or aceompanlnients of such books, wera muliipliad with amasing 
rnpidlt}'. Booaparta himself had no taate for any of thasa fbul things ; 
he even expressed liis disapprobation and disgust, and at times in 
strong, decided language; but he saw that they amused the French 
people, and, so long as they did not oarioature him and his fhmily, or 
convey Inahiuatlons against his government, be was eontent to let 
them run their course. 

t Mignet— Sir James Mackintosh was mueh struck with tlie pasene 
Bubmisviou of the so lately impatient and turbulent French people, 
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army was at hit disposal, and, almost unanimously, 
devoted to him aud his glory. So many places 
had been created with direct salaries from the state 
that he had another army in his placemen, and 
constant baits to hold out t 9 the thousands of 
needy or ambitious men that were incessantly re- 
sorting to Paris to seek employments under govern- 
ment: — and now everything was under govern- 
ment, and by the centralisation system the place 
of distribution was the capital alone. This rage 
for place-hunting increaied in proportion with lus 
splendour and his power, contributing in an emi- 
nent degree to the growth and maintenance of that 
power, and to the general indifference for national 
i'reefluiu ; for, besides France and Italy, Belgium 
and the annesed provinces on the left bank of the 
Rhine, Bonaparte could soon after this appoint to 
profitable employmenU in Holland, and in more 
than half the states into which Germany was di- 
vided, and a few yeara later Spam and Portugal 
firesented themselves as new Lands of Promise to 
the ever-increasing and insatiate place-hunters. 
At the end of his reign, it was not easy to find a 
man that was not, or had not been, either militaire 
or ernpiokfe. 

The absolute power put into the hands of the 
I’lrst Consul for life was used widi the utmost 
Mgour. His government assumed at once must 
of the characteristics of an ancient despotism. 
Kveu while Fox and his friends were tarrying m 
Pans, secret arrests were made by night and by 
(Jay, and by scores at a time. Men were arrealed 
upon the information of spies and informers, were 
immured in the Temple or some other state prison 
without knowing of what they were accused; and 
were not unfreipiently removed in a private man- I 
Tier and by night from these places of cupUvity in 
Paris to much more horrible prisons or fortresses 
111 remote jiarts of France, 'l’he.8e nocturnal arrests ' 
and removals were called Fouche’s lettres-de- | 
(’arhet. When a man suddenly disappeared and 
none could tell whither he was gone, the Parisians 
concluded that the devil or the rainiater of police 
had got him in his clutches. In many cases the 
mystery was preserved for years; iii others the i 
agents of police or even Fouche himself made i 
money by revealing to those interested m their 
fate, the “ whereabout ” of these new uutpects and 
state priaoners. 

of Amiens, besides affording the I 
rirst Consul the opportunity of consolidating his 
IMJwer imd of putting matters at home in order, 
allowed him time to devise a vast system of colo- 
nisation. He could not but know that without 
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I foreign colonies, there could be ao rapid or certain 
increase of the mercantile navy of France, and that 
I without a mercantile navy he could have no hope of 
I an armed or national navy capable of contending 
I with that of England— a country whose subjuga- 
tion was more frequently in his thoughts during 
this brief peace than it had been during tlie turuiou 
and bustle of the war. ‘'Colonies and abips,'* 
ships and colonies,*’ were words constantly re- 
echoing in the Tuileries and the Council of State. 
He took up the ideas of colouisation and naval 
supremacy which bad been current during the 
American war and all the earlier part of the reign 
of Louis XVL, and he added bolder notions of his 
own. He regarded colonies hrst as military vta- 
lions whence conquests might be pursued!, and 
secondly as sources of commercial prosperity and 
imrseneB fur seamen ; and in his eyes the military 
part seems never to have been separated from the 
civil, or conquest from commerce. It was not 
alone for those territories themselves that he made 
Spain yield Louisiana, and Portugal so large a 
portion of Guiana: he hoped, and had really 
planned to make them keys to the conquest of 
Canada and Nova Scotia, the Brazils, Mexico, and 
even Peru ; and, having no sympathy with, and no 
respect for, the republic of America, tlie United 
States, if not conquered, were to be observed, 
checked, coerced both in their commerce and in their 
political proceedinprs and alliances. The Spanish 
portion of St. Domingo had been extorted from the 
Court of Madrid because, from its central position, 
It would facilitate the reduction of the Antilles and 
all the West India Islands. Quite secondary to 
these notions of conquest were his commercial view s, 
or Ins brilliant ideas of the advantages to be derived 
from opening the great American rivers to French 
trade and manufactures, and from enjoying the en- 
tire monopoly of the products and the trade of the 
West Indies. Even in the factories and counting- 
houses we had agreed to restore in the East Indies, 
he saw pivots on whicli to rest bis lever. Making 
sure of that great half-way house the Ca[>c of Good 
Hope (for to restore it to the Dutch was to cede it 
to the Flench), he aimed at acquiring possession 
of the great island of Madagascar, the old and 
much neglected settlements of the Portuguese on 
the Mosamluque Channel and on the Abyssinian 
coast at the entrance into the Red Sea, of St. He- 
lena in the Atlantic, and of all the more important 
of the islands which stud the Indian Ocean, the 
Arabian Sea, and the Bay of Bengal, which serve 
as stepping-stones to Hindostan and ^ the richest 
regions of the East. By establishing a line of 
naval stations from the Cape of Good Hope to the 
islsnd of Ceylon, be hoped to crush the power of 
Great Britain in India, and to exclude her ahippiug 
from all the Eastern seas. Part of this work he 
considered as done to his hands, Ibr the French 
bad been allowed to retain undistitihed poasession 
of the isles of France and Bourbon ; the Dutch 
held Java, Sumatn, and whole archipdtf oes of 
islands in those Eastern seas ; the SfNuuans hdd 
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other groupes of islaDds ; and all that belonged to 
Spaniards or to Dutch he considered as politically 
belon^ng to France and under his direct control. 
Suffrein, one of the best naval officers of France, 
had already visited and attentively examined most 
of these islands and all the British ports in Ben- 
gal and on the Coromandel coast ; and, almost as 
soon as the preliminaries of the peace of Amiens 
^ere signed, the First Consul dispatched Captain 
Baudin with two corvettes to visit St. Helena, Ma- 
dagascar, the other African islands, India, and the 
chief Asiatic groupes. Ostensibly this was nothing 
but a voyage of discovery and of science ; Captain 
Baudin was accompanied by a complete staff of 
naturalists, geologists, and savans of various de- 
scriptions, including M. Peron, who embarked in 
the capacity of ‘ Anthropologist * to the expedition, 
and who, being especially charged with the “ study 
of man,** ranked at the tail of the zoologists* (in all, 
the staff of savans amounted to thirty-three) ; but the 
real object of the expedition was to obtain surveys 
and information which might facilitate the execution 
of the grand scheme of occupation and conquest, 
and this was afterwards made evident by more than 
one of the staff of philosophes who published long, 
pompous accounts of the voyage. Wherever they 
went, their first occupation was to ascertain how the 
island or the settlement might most easily be occu- 
pied by France ; wherever the flag of England was 
flouting (and at times it filled them with despair to 
see how many isles and corners of the globe were 
covered by the English leopard), their first thought 
was how, by war or by surprise, they might hoist 
the tricolor flag in its stead, and attach the terri- 
tory for ever to the dominion of France, that en- 
lightened, free, and philosophical country which 
had so much tenderer a regard for the happiness 
of the human species than had the proud, oppres- 
sive, greedy, and tyrannical Albion. Of St. He- 
lena, where the career of their great employer was 
destined to clqse — the island which was afterwards 
represented as a pestiferous spot purposely chosen 
to shorten his days — ^they drew the most flattering 
description. It was an Isle of Calypso ; it was a 
^ot worthy to have given birth to the Goddess of 
Beauty, so sunny, balmy, and beautiful, so hila- 
rious and healthy was it ! ] n a report which the 

First Consul himself ordered to be published at 
Paris, the captain of one of the corvettes called St. 
Helena a terrestrial paradise, a Land of Promise 
where all the fruits of the earth and all its flowers 
were found in the greatest perfection ; where the 
air was pure, the sky serene, and everything around 
hushed in a heavenly calm ; where health shone in 
every countenance and where the diseases* con- 
tracted in India were cured instantaneously ! The 
publishing savans, however, admitted that the 

• Edinbuigh Rsrlew, No. XI., Art. on Voyage dant lei Quatra Prln- 
clpalei lies dei Men d’Aflrique, fait par ordre du Gouvemement, &c. 

tec. : par J. B. O. M. Bory de St. Vmcent, Natumlute ea chef dani 
rEipaditlon, tec. Thia many-named naturalist aoem grew weary of 
the eea and iti privatlona, and made all the haste he could back to 
France. On the whole, these thirty-three savans were but a poor epi- 
ritleei set, impatient of suffering and discomfort, and loathing the 


island would be rather difficult to take, and keep, 
until the naval superiority of the French should be 
fully established. 

These splendid visions of conquest in the East 
ended without the possibility of making any great 
effort to realize them; but in the West, great and 
most costly exertions were actually made. The 
expedition to St. Domingo not only formed an es- 
sential part of Bonaparte’s colonial system, but 
also afforded him the opportunities of finding em- 
ployment in a time of peace for a portion of his 
immense army, and of relegating many of his dis- 
contented officers and soldiers far from France. 
Papers are said still to exist which show that this 
expedition was for the First Consul a measure of 
military police; that the drafting of the forces 
to be employed was most cunningly arranged ; that 
the choice fell upon the demi-brigades, of which 
he was least sure, and upon the most ardent of the 
republicans ; that the men devoted to Moreau, and 
the other sturdy republican generals who would 
not bend the knee at the Tuileries, were all thrust 
into this fatal expedition.* But to keep in con- 
trol those discontented, turbulent masses, the com- 
mand in chief was given to General Leclerc, who 
had become Bonaparte’s brother-in-law by mai- 
rying his favourite sister Pauline ; and to officers 
and men, the most tempting and extravagant pro- 
mises were given of estates and riches in the vast 
and productive island to which they were going. 
About 24,000 soldiers were collected on the 
western coast of France in the autumn of 1801. 
To transport them to their destination, Bonaparte 
demanded the services of the Spanish navy ; and 
seven Spanish ships of the line, besides frigates, 
were put at his disposal. The whole fleet, which 
sailed on the 14th of Decembpv, 1801, consisted 
of 23 or 24 sail of the line, including some Dutch 
ships, of 10 or 12 frigates, and of a swarm of 
smaller vessels and transports. The w'ay in which 
the First Consul disposed of the naval forces of his 
allies or dependants gave rise to serious reflections 
in England, for it proved that all the shipping and 
ports from the Texel to Cadiz were at the disposal 
of the French, and that, if any long peace were 
allowed to the Continent, these navies would be 
greatly increased. 

The negroes and mulattoes of St. Domingo, who 
had themselves abolished their slavery by energetic, 
sanguinary, and terrible means, were now settled 
down under an imitative temporary republic, of 
which Toussaint Louverture, a black slave of dis- 
tinguished courage and ability, was the real head. 
Toussaint had fought like a Spartacus — only with 
better success — for the liberation of his race ; but 
notwithstanding his bravery and talent, he had 
little instruction, and was, like all the negro race, 
essentially an imitator, who could only copy and 
follow the ideas and systems of the whites. At first, 
he made a constitution for the negroes of St. Do- 
mingo like that which the Directory had made 
for France ; but, when the revolution of Brumaire 

• Cspeilsut. 
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established the coDsulship, put the power of the 
state in the hands of Bonaparte, and altered the 
constitution, Toussaint changed his constitution 
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also, proclaiming himself First Conhul of Haiti, 
the Bonaparte of St. Domingo ! These close imi- 
tations irritated the First Consul of France, hurt his 
vciy susceptible pride, and made him the more 
eager for the overthrow of this negro republic. 
“ Tins comedy of government,” said he, “ must 
tease ' We must not permit military honours to he 
Miorn by apes and monkejs!” As for the abolition 
of negro slavery, Bonaparte considered it as one of 
the most glaring absurdities which had ever been 
entertained by the ideologists and rcvoliUioniets of 
France, he had had a near view of slavery in 
Fgypt and Syria, and the sight had not rendered 
it odious to him; he doubted whether ^hite men 
could cultivate the plantations in the West Indies; 
he knew that the negroes could, hut he thought 
that they would work only under compulsion ; and 
therefore he considered negro slavery as an indis- 
pensable necessity, without which such colonies 
would be useless. To Truguet, a warm abolitionist, 
he said, in open council, M. Truguet, if you had 
come over to Egypt to preach the liberty of the 
blacks and Arabs, we would have hanged you on 
the mast of your ship ! Your friends of the 
blacks delivered all the whites in St. Domingo up 
to the ferocity of the negroes ! I am for the. whites 
because I am a white man ! This is reason enough. 
How could Frenchmen dream of granting liberty 
to Africans, to men who had no civilisation, who 
did not even know what was a colony and what a 
mother-country? It is quite clear that those who 
want the liberty of the blacks want the slavery of 
the whites. But again, do you believe that, if the 
majuhtv of the National Convention had known 
what they were about, and had understood the 
colonies, they would have abolished negro slavery ? 
At present nothing but self-conceit and hypocrisy 
can make people cling to those visionary prin- 
ciples of tlw Convention !** But, as Touaaaint 
Lottverture was a black, he was, by the same phi- 
losophy, likely to prefer blacks to whites; and, as 
the negroes of St. Domingo had obtained their 
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liberty after lighting for it, it was quite certain that 
they would fight again rather than return to 
slavery. Accordingly General Lcclcrc and his 
doom^ demi-brigades found, ulinobt us sotm as 
they landed in St. Domingo, that every negro on 
the island was hostile to them, and that they were 
sent to engage in one qf the most diificuU and iK • 
structivc of warfares, in a country where the 
climate and everything else were against them. 
Their first successes only deceived them, led them 
into a false and dangerous confidence, and made 
their subsequent failures more terrible lo them- 
selves and more disappointing to those wlio had 
sent them thither. Fort Dauphin was easily cap- 
tured ; Cape Framjais was evacuated by the negro 
Henri Christophe, who had once been a skillul 
cook at a tavern, but w ho was now a general of t)ie 
blacks, and second only to Toussaint Ijouverture ; 
hut, before quitting the town, Christophe burned 
the greater part of it, and he succeeded in drawing 
off 3000 armed negroes, with whom he joined tlu; 
black First Consul. With nearly equal case the 
French got possession of Port-au-l»riiice and the 
chief sea- ports, and of the principal military posts 
near the coast. This done, they advanced into tlie 
interiui of the island to encounter the black First 
Consul and the yellow fever. Various loose actions 
W'cre fought, in which victory did not invnriahH 
declare itself for the whites, and in which the black 
generals arc said to have displayed both skill and 
courage But the white First Consul had instructed 
his brother-in-law to employ cruft where force 
failed ; to sow jealousies and dissensions uiiioiig 
the negroes ; to dupe the black First Consul by 
treaties and promises of amnesty, honours and the 
viceroyalty of the island ; and to adopt all means, 
foul or lair, lo get possession of his pci son. Though 
by no means devoid of cunning, or unaccustomed 
to practise treachery himself, the negro chief fell 
into the snare, submitted to Leclerc, and was 
presently loaded with chains and sent a pii- 
soner to France. But the successful treacluiy 
did not lead to the result which Bonaparte had 
confidently expected from it. With a unanimity, 
with a fury doubled by the dark deed, the negroes 
flew to arms under Henri Christophe and otlier 
leaders, fell upon the French when weakened by 
the endemic fever, scattered them, drove thein back 
towards the coast, and tortured, mutilated, 
butchered them in heaps wherever they obtained 
the mastery over them. Between the blacks and 
the whites nearly all the plantations and the dwclL 
ings of men were wasted by fire and the sword ; 
and devastations were committed from which the 
island has never recovered, nor is likely to recover 
under negro government. The French retaliated 
wherever they were able, and the most attrocious of 
wars was prolonged through many months. Even 
in the restored island of Uuadaloupe, where but a 
slight resistance was offered by the blacks and 
roulattocs, detestable barbarities were committed, 
and the French commander frankly announced bis 
mtention of pursuing and exiermmaiing the rem- 
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nant of the rebeli. In the autumn of 1802> ^vhen part, and he could scarcely ship a hogshead of sugar 
the yellow fever and the blacks of St. Domingo had without the certainty of its being captured by the 
reduced the 6ne French army to a few hundreds of English. In 1608, when the Spanish nation rose 
sickly, wounded, despairing mepi and when Leclerc like one man against Bonaparte, the Spanish go- 
himself was dying of the endemic, Christophe, vernor of Porto- Rico declared war against him, 
with the black chiefs Clervaux and Dessalines, the Spaniards of the island rose upon him, and, 
invested the town of Cape Francois.* Leclerc after a battle in which he lost the greater part of 
died on the 2ad of November, and was succeeded his very small force, Ferrand jput a pistol to his 
in the chief command by General Rochambeau, head and blew out his brains. A more fatal erpe- 
Bon of the old marshal of that name who had dition is not to be found in the whole history of 
served in America with Lafayette, and who had this long war : between February, 1802, and De- 
commanded the first great revolutionary army in cember, 1803, from 40,000 to 50,000 men perished 
1790. The arrival of fresh reinforcements from in the island of St. Domingo ; but, assuredly, one 
France — in all about 15,000 men — enabled Eo- of the objects of Bonaparte was obtained ; the 
chambeau to drive Christophe and his blacks from troublesome, obdurate republicans could trouble 
Cape Fran^ais, which they were threatening with him no longer — the dead, and only the dead, 
a regular siege. He then attempted to recover the never come back,— as citizen Barrttre had said in 
ground which Ijecleic had lost, and to penetrate the high republican days. The treatment which 
into the south of the island ; but the troops, fresh Toussaint Louverture met with in France was at 
from Europe, caught the terrible diseases of the least as atrocious as any part of this horrible history, 
climate ; and after some marches which multiplied He was brought to Pans in the beginning of Au- 
the mortality, and some disastrous encounters with gust, 1802, and was sent in the first instance to 
Christophe, he was compelled to retreat to Cape the Temple, which, as a state prison, was far more 
Fran^ais, with a force so diminished, sick, and crowded than ever the Bastille had been. He 
disheartened, as to render any long defence of that wrote a letter calculated to work upon the magna> 
place an impracticability. As by this time the nimity of the man who had the command of his 
war with England had been recommenced. Bona- destiny ; * but in this case Bonaparte was not dis- 
parte could not venture to send out any more ships posed to be either magnanimous or meiyjful. He 
and troops. Preferring a capitulation with the ordered the negro chief to be conveyed to the castle 

negroes to a surrender to the English, Rochamheau of Joux, situated in the most desolate, the loftiest, 

treated with the black chief Dessalines, agreed to and coldest part of the Jura mountains, and to be 

deliver up the town to him, and evacuated Cape there immured in a dungeon au secret. And so 

Fran 9 ai 8 on the let of December, 1803. He and peifect was the secrecy observed, and so accus- 
his garrison were followed to their ships by a great tomed, already, were Bonaparte*s agents to do his 
number of white families, who had returned to the will mysteriously and silently, that for a long time 
island in the hope of recovering their plantations no research could discover to the eager curiosity of 
and slaves, but who now dreaded the ferocity of all Europe the place where Toassaint was confined, 
the free and triumphant negroes. The whole fleet His imprisonment was rigorous in the extreme ; 
or convoy, with troops, civilians, and planters, was he had a litter of straw for lus bed, he was scarcely 
captured by our squadrons ; and Rochambeau was allowed food enough to support life, his cell was 

brought a pfisoner of war to England. Several damp, and for more than half the year the Jura 

French generals, who occupied distant towns on mountains are swept by the bise, or cutting wind 
the coast, were left behind in St. Domingo ; of ' which blows from the eternally snow-clad Mont 
these, Brunet surrendered to the English ; Sarrazin Blanc and the other neighbouring Alps.f Neither 
Bucoeeded in escaping to Cuba ; Noailles, in at- the precise time nor the manner of his death is 
tempting to follow Sarrazin, was intercepted by an known ; but the most credible account is, that one 

English sloop of war, and killed in the fierce morning in the winter of 1803 Toussaint Louver- 

action which ensued ; and Ferrand retired to the ture was found lying dead and cold on his straw, 
town of San Domingo, a place of great strength, Reports, however, were spread, and for a long time 
and the capital of the old Spzni^ part of the believed by many, that he had been strangled or 
island, where the whites were more powerful, or poisoned. About the same time that he was first 
the blacks more friendly and submissive, than in brought to France, Bonaparte published au edict 
the old French portion of the country. Ferrand banishing all of the negro race from his European 
maintained himself there for nearly five years ; but, 

for any benefit he conferred on France, fie might u • i, bki th.tTwMiMi>M<i 4 k.«|>n.io., tii. intau .r 
well have been in themoon : he could never m ^kp gny Uacka to tho ant ««it of uw ofites,’’ and that thu aave mortal 

prognas in conciliating the blacks in French 

• Sima tha urrlTal of Leclavc largi raiaAircamwils had baco Mat of hw rejatloiw with SL Domingo had been Moiettog el«e tbah tho 
to him; but of 84.000 men in all, 84, ouo ware already dead, 7000 kidnapping of TouHaiut.” 

were in the hoapitala, lo that only about ffM)0 ruBBainad aapablawf V *>1 adaUrabla danription nftha Chataau do Jana, and of 
boving irsM. Iliiaa ganaiali. Udoyen, Hardy, and Daballa, aiid a Toiiaaaiiit'f dlHMd ceil, with " tha dim light, the xottep flogr ihipiuE 
great number of field ol^n who had diatinguiahed tbamaelaai lu the like a pond, the dlipof water, the fhUlugflakaa of loa,'* aeaMiiaMai^ 
avlyrepubUoanamiai, were alieady in their gnme, or wan left ai tisean'e hiiMsl lusiuiniJtJ or*V)mHenraiid the Hmi.’ l^dmeeis. 
fieodlsiLl^-eiabe. tmu waaerillipiiSlfUr n viiittotlmspotinthaye^ 


olfenoe to the Pint OmmU. 8ntlh}urrienne, who aaw the letter, aaya 
there was no typ r ew i e n in it. •• Bonaparte," adda Boiir- 
nenne, “ acknowledged that the black leader iiosiMind energy, cou- 
rage, and great ekill. lam aura be would have Ndoioed if the neult 
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dominioni * In tne time of the Directoiy, to prore 
hit desire of remaining in fhendihip with France, 
and to give his children the advantega of a Euro- 
pean education, Tousaaint had aent two of faia sons 
to Paris. His wife and some other membera of 
his family were, after hia own seizure, brought 
over in another ship, and consigned to another 
state prison. After his death his family were con- 
fined at Bricnnc-en-Agen, where one of his sons 
died. ■ The unhappy survivors were not set at li- 
berty until the restoration of the Bourbons in 1814. 
Mis widow died in 1816, in the arms of her sons 
Placide and Isaac. His virtues, his genius, and 
political foresight seem all to have been roman- 
tically exaggerated; but, after every deduction, 
Toussaint-LouvcTture will appear to have been by 
far the most extraordinary man known to have 
been bom of the unmixed negro race and in the 
soul-degrading condition of a slave ; “ and the deep 
damnation of his taking-off” piust ever remain 
among the darkest stale crimes of Napoleon Bona- 
parte.t 

A few months after the first sailing of the exiled 
republican army for St. Domingo, the First Consul 
dispatched Colonel Sebastian!, a Corsican of great 
address and ability, to Egypt, Syria, and other 
countries in the Levant ; for Egypt still lay at the 
heart of this all-grasping ruler ; and, whether he 
should recover and keep the great West India 
islands or not, he was eager to possess himself 
of the ancient land of the Pharaohs, of the 
Isthmus of Suez, of all the country that lay be- 
tween the Mediterranean and the shores of the Red 
Sea, or that stretched along that sea ; for this pos- 
session, he still fancied, would facilitate his views 
on India: and it entered into, and would become, 
h capital part of the grand scheme for seizing the 
islands along the African coast, and in the Arabian 
and Indian seas, or all the approaches to Hindos- 
tan. t This longing after the flesh-pots of Egypt 
was* no new' thing in France. Choiseul, during 
the American war, considered Egypt as a settle- 
ment which might serve France in lieu of her 
West India islands, which she was even then 


* The excellent poet nnd men. the venerable Wotdiworih, who had 
Oiet then been travelling on the continent, notices this barhnroiifi and 
HniMlen edict in hie eonnet dated let Sept 1S02 — 

We hed a fallow*pameiiger who came 
From Calais with iie, gaudy in array, — 

A negro woman like a lady nay. 

Yet eilent ae a woman fearing blaa 


She cate, ftom notice turning not away, 
But on our proffered kindnem etill dia l.iy 
A weight of languid speech, or at the same 
Wes sUent, mutionlem in eyes and face. 


,, ■ drivtu/rom France— 

Kijeeted, like all taken ^that race. 

Not one qf leAoia eup aou> /tad /aotimg there . 

This the poor oiiteoM did to ui declare. 

Nor murmured at the nnfeehngurdinanoe." 
f M. dc Broias, Sketch of the Lifa of Touseaint Louv‘>rtun>, as cited 
m Penny Cyelopmdia. aH. TouaMint.~^Biogmphie Mudeme. on Ge- 
lene HMDHqiic.-^otirrieiine.^Lettan, lianiteeloes, lie., in Ann. 

t *' A great deal.*' my Bourne. waa taid about the riewe and 
pnderta of Pranee willi regard to Tarkef and India: a^ the oom- 
of til. Bnglieh originalid ia BebMlLnl'a nUseie; 
that poto I eaa talw afNm use to My llmt tbeingliek govwBmSnt wm 
Mt mialnfotmcd. Bmavaite too fhaaMoUy oAa tome of Us Mens 
tka Bssl. and S pn^nenalM^tefeofliA 7w«r io 
Wia. lo lease any donU im my mM of Us ever hv&g ffvmonaeed 


losing ; and this daring miiiiiter want so far as io 
enter into measures for the acquisition of that 
country. The expediency of this seizure was 
pointed oat by the celebrated traveller, Volney, in 
a renuKrkahle pamphlet, entitled * Considtfrationt 
sur la Querre aea Russes et des Turci,’ which he 
published in 1786, immediately after his return 
from Egypt and Syria. Talleyrand was full of 
the same idea. He had asserted in Mdmoires 
read in the Institute, and given to the world in 
print, that, even if France could keep her West 
Indian colonies from the English, the emancipa~ 
tion of the negroes must, sooner or later, stop the 
cultivation of sugar, and render thote colonies use~ 
less; and that, therefore, it behoved an intelligent 
government to prepare beforehand for the inevi- 
table change, by acquiring other countries capable of 
growing sugar and other colonial produce, and in 
which the labours of agriculture might be performed 
without blacks. He bade France look about her, 
pointing himself directly to Egypt as the country 
which offered at the same time the greatest faci- 
lities to occupation and the greatest advantages to 
the occupants.* Here, indeed, as in all other 
projects beyond the terra firma of the continent 
of Europe, permanent success must depend on the 
superiority at sea ; but, counting on Spain, Hol- 
land, and the maritime states ox Italy as his own 
(and ship-buildtng was driven on in all these 
countriM as in France), and relying on the volun- 
tary or forced services of Denmark, Prussia, and 
perhaps of Sweden, the First Consul hoped^and, 
ut one time, very confidently — that, before the 
peace of Amiens should be broken, he would have 
that naval superiority. His envoy with the roving 
commission, the very clever and very devoted Se- 
bastiani, was also instructed to spy into the naked- 
ness and weakness of the Turkish empire in Asia 
Minor, to seek through the Levant for advantages 
to France and enmities to England ; but all this 
was kept secret, the motive publicly assigned for 
his journey being the anxiety of Bonaparte at the 
•lowness with which the English troops were eva- 
cuating Egypt. 

Sebastian! went first to Tripoli, and thence 
to Alexandria, to Aboukir, to Cairo, to Acre, and 
we know not where besides. He was a young 
man at the time, his Corsican imagination was very 
lively, and he knew the sort of reports which would 
best please his countryman and empl<^. On his 
return from Egypt, he wrote to the First Consul — 
** With only 6000 men you may reatore that coun- 
try to the French republic ! so thoroughly are the 
English detested there. Your name alone pro- 
cured me honour and protection every where ; and 
it was in vain that General Stuart, the repre^entaiiee 
of his British majesty, endeavoured to ezdte the 
Turks to assassinate me.** The report oontatned 
sundry other calumnies and gross insults directed 
against British officers in the Levant, and asainat 
their government at home; and ended wiu the 
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intimation that the Venetians and Greeks of the 
Ionian islands vrould rise and declare for the 
French on the first favourable opportunity. As by 
this time Bonaparte despaired of being able to pro- 
long the peace to the term he had originally wished, 
in order to be prepared for a maritime war, he 
published, on the 30th of January, 1803, the 
whole of Sebastiani’s report in the ‘ Moniteur.* 
By this step, which he appears to have taken 
in an excess of rage at the free strictures made 
upon him by the English press, he disclosed 
to the world the real objects of his countryman’s 
mission to the East ; and irritated, insulted, 
and alarmed other powers besides England. 
When our government complained to his am- 
bassador at London, that functionary mentioned 
the attacks of our newspapers, and Sir Robert 
Wilson’s recently published account of the English 
exjiedition to Egypt, where Bonaparte was accused 
of cold-blooded butcheries and poisonings on his 
retreat from Acre.* But there was a wide differ- 

* Sir Rulieri Wilson Imd hern the flrst to tell publicly in Europe the 
Btor} of the fusiladu of the Turkish prisoners at J.iflu, and of the 
drugging with opium the French soldiers who weio sick of the 
plague Of the massacre there never w'os the shadow of a doubt 
(except in the miud of Dr. CUrke, the trmeller), the only dif- 
ference being us to the mini her of the victims, or whether 1500 or 
2000 and mureTiiiks and Arnsiits were fiisiluded in cold blood, twu 
(7av< after then surrender, behind the sand-hills of Jaflu, where the 
whitening hones of many of them are still visible. Uonap irte himself 
admitted this horrible deed, jUbtifyiug it by pleading that, in the re- 
dueed state of his army, he could not spare men to guard so many pri 
sOners ; and that, as these Tui ks mid Arnauts had broken the terms 
granted to them after the battle of El Arish, he could not trust them on 
their parole, or take their promise not again tose^^eln this war. [Simi- 
lar paroles had been siandaloiifily hioken hy the French soldiery from 
the very beginning of the revolutionary wni , and it was notorious that 
they continuecl to be broken all through Bonaparte's consulate and 
empire.] To tins defence of the mossacie the following good and brief 
answer has been gnen — lie could not possibly have recognised iti 
ev’ery one of these -\ictims an individual who had already given and 
broken liis parole If ho did, still that would not avail him The men 
Hiirrendered with arms in tlicr hands No general has a right to se^ 
men abandon the means ol dvlenee, and then — after the lapse of tw’o 
days too ’ — inflict on them the wiorst fate that could have befallen 
them had they held out. The only remamiug pica is that of cxfie- 
diene) ; and it is one upon which many a retail ns well us wholesale 
murderer might justily Ills crime — Luchhait, Htsl of Napolem Bit- 
naparte. 

No point in the Ufe of Bonaparte has been more vehemently de 
bated than that ofliif poisoning Ins own jieople Suine of Ins p,uli- 
sans have denied it altogether, but others li.ive satisfied themselves 
with reducing the niimlier of victims from sixty or a hundred to ten, 
or eight, or six, or three, and with justifying the deed as a memfiil 
dispensation, inasmuch as it abbreviated the siifleringsof a few whose 
disease was hopeless, and tended to prevent the lioriible eontagion fiom 
spreading. When talUiug over the events uf hu life at St Helena, 
lunaparte allowed that u consultation had been held at Julia with 
Desgenettes, the chief surgeon, m which poison was spoken of. and 
the question put whetlier it would not be an art of humanity to shorten 
the sufferings of the plague patients, and preserve them from the 
Turks, into whose hands they must fall, bv admiuistcnug Gopimts 
doses of opium to them ? The dethroned emperor even argued that he 
should have been justifiable in administenng the jioisoii, and said 
that, under the circumstances, he would have advised the same treat- 
ment for his own sun, and demanded it for himself. He added, how- 
ever, that Desgenettes bad replied to tlie proposition by saying that 

his buiiness was to cure, and not to kill and he left It to be im- 
plied thatthe poison had not been ndminislereil at all, or only to two 
ur three individuals who were nearly iit the last gasp. He asaerted 
that the entire number of the plague patients at this moment did not 
exceed twenty ; and that, during the whole retreat, every possible 
car* was token of the sick and wounded Such was his exposition of 
tlie ease according to Las Cases and other fiivuiirable rnnorten. But 
liefore this time, or during his first exile lu the island of Elba. Hona- 
patto hod given a somewhat different account of the facts. He told 
Lord Ebrfngton, distinctly, that it was he, Napoleon Bonaparte, 
that made the proposition to Desgenettes, and that he took credit for 
his humanity in having so done He diminished the number of pa- 
tients to setwn-His if that changed the character of the crime ; and he 
usserted that Desgenettes rejected his advice— as if that were an ex- 
cuse for his baviug given it. Sir Robert Wilson was not the only 
person that diargea General Bonaparte with this poisoning. Two 
Frenchmen, who were both with him in Egypt (M Miot. a war com- 
nMesary, and M . Martin, one of the savant, o* a member of the com- 
mlmioii of •cienres and aitaj, told the same t4>rriblc stuiy os soon as 


ence between the cases : in England, the press was 
free ; in France, it was fettered and manacled, and, 
to that degree, that scarcely a line of which Bona- 
parte or his police disapproved could be published 
in any journal. Sir Robert Wilson’s book was but 
the work of a private individual, published by a 
bookseller; whereas Sebastiani’s offensive report 
was an official paper, sent as sileh to the head of 
the government, and published by Bonaparte him- 
self in his authorised organ and official gazette. It 
was said that he had revised it himself, and given 
it more pungency before sending it to be printed ; 
but it signifies little whether this was true or false : 
it was enough, in the circumstances, that the report 
had appeared in the ‘ Moniteur.’ It was true that 
Sir Robert Wilson’s book was dedicated to the Duke 
of York, and had been presented to the king at a 
levee by the author; but, in England, neither 

tliey could anfcly ilo so, or us soou ai Bonaparte woa overthrown. 
Miol said that, though he could not say he had any other positive 
proofs ol the poisoning o< the sick, except tho innumerable conversa- 
tious Le he.ud in the armv (fie could have had hu more pusittve proofs, 
unless he had been me oj Oiose who administered the poison), yet, “ il 
the public voK e could he believed, it was a fact, that some of the 
wounded at Mount Uarmcl, and u great pait of the sick at Jaffa, pe- 
rished by means of the mediLiues w hich were administered to them.” 
MtSmonespour servM a I' Histone des Erpiditums an Egypte ct en Spne. 
DeuTidme F.ditnm IKU Martin says that Uoiiapartc, " iinnhle to le- 
move the imiiieimi* iiumlieisor sick and wounded, which a bloody siege 
(that of Acre) and adieadtul disease (the plague) had accumulated in 
JalTn, proposed to Desgenettes to adniinistei poison in tho shape of 
medicine,” and that ” Desgenettes shrunk with hor^ ft-om tlus 
piopusition, but Bonaparte tuereupun addressed liinisei! 'to an infe* 
nor ofllcei ol the medical department, and by Ins means perpetrated 
the Clime de PExpedHum d' Egypte. Sir Robert Wilson, 

who related the iaet upon the uuthoiity of French oflicers and 
soldiers (they mentioned it us a thing notuiion in tlie whole French 
army), who culled upon the savans, the niemlieni uf the Institute ut 
Cairo, to contradict Iiim if they could, said that, from mure confiden- 
tial sources ol information, he knew that, by peiseveiing, Uonapnile 
found nn apolhecury who consented to become his agent and to iidmi- 
iiister the poison to tlie sick , that in .i few hours 580 soldiers perished 
by opium , and that the apothecary afterwards unequivncally con- 
luBscd the fart. We know ourselves, from privutu soiin.-es ot informa- 
tion, that Mural, when seated on the throne ot Naples, confessed his 
beliel that some scores of plague strick<’U soldiers had been dis- 
puti lied 111 this manner ; and stated tliai the same belief, but em 
bracing a greater number of victims, was common among the soidiory 
111 Egypt A trustworthy Italian. Kraucobco Cavaliero, who was in 
Egypt with the French armv, and who, at his death in 1825, left a 
muDuseript journal, from wnicn some striking extracts were given in 
the ' Penny Magazine.’ tells us that on the retreat from Syria the suf- 
ieringR of the sirk and wounded were terrible in the extreme that, 
in their deplorable condition, many of ihe soldiers put an end to their 
existence by plaring the muzzles of their muskets under their chins, 
mill Ictiing then off w ith their toes ; that no aasisUnce was given 
to those sick aud wounded ; and that, ” at length, it was reported 
that Bonaparte had ordered some drugs to be given to the sick and 
wounded, to put an end to their existence ” And the Italian hereto 
subjoins one uf the most striking anecdotes told any where or by any 
one of Napoleon Bonaparte. — ” The troops upbraid^ him for this 
with most bitter language, representing the men as dying m oonae- 
.mence of this ciuel order, and exclaiming, ' Bhoolthe tyrant 1 Shoot 
the Corsican rebel I ' with many other abusive words; but he, with 
the utmost fortitude, listened to their reproaches, and answered them 
coolly in the following words:— 'For shame! for shame I You are 
too many to nsboBBinate me, and ton few to intimidate me I* fVous 
ites trap pom nui tuer, el trap peu pour m’lntimderl) I'he soldiers w- 
claimea, with astonishmeut. ' What courage tlie fellow has got!’ 
fQuel courage a ce — hi). And so nothing happened to him.” — 
Penny Magazine, vol. vi. Francesco Cavolioro's manuscript bore 
evidence of its perfect genuineness; and the veracity and general re- 
spectability of the manx character Were asoertained before the papers 
he left were used. After leaving Egypt, Francesco went to MulU, 
and from Malta to England, where he entered into the service ol Ad- 
miral Bisset, then into Sir Thomas JRardy ’a; and Anally, as steward, 
into that of Admiral Lord Keith, when his lordship commanded tlie 
Channel fleet As admiral's steward, he had (he Oppbrtnnfty of 
showing much attention to Bonaparte when a i^hoom on the 
‘ Bellerrahon and he reseived from the fallen emperor, on his ^ 
pariure for St. Helena, a strong expression of thanks, with the dece- 
ratiun of the Legion of Honour. On Lord Keith's death, be entered 
the service of the Duke of WelHngton's brother. Lord Maryborough. 
Angry reporto had probably exaggerated the number of the vtothna : 
the crime itself, humble as it is, may, considering all the eiienm- 
stancea, and comparing it with other dw^of the same man, sink teto 
insigniflcaiiee ; but we cannot agree with some repent English writete, 
who seem to consider all the tacts of the case as Asproved. 
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ilie dedir ation nor such presentation could render 
the sovereign or government responsible for its 
contents. In order to establish such responsibility 
the press of England ought to have been enslaved, 
and the expression of private opinion suppressed, 
as in France. But it was not so much the attack 
on our national honour and on the spotless cha- 
racter of General Sir John Stuart, as the deve- 
lopment of ambitious views and fixed intentions, 
that incensed our government atid people at Se- 
bastiaiii's published report. The tone, too, of that 
document harmonized perfectly with many overt 
acts and political aggrandizements already accom- 
plished. By deeds os well as by words the First 
Consul had proved that those who were disposed 
to give him a trial were making a very useless 
und dangerous experiment, and tliat the only treaty 
he consulted was his own ambition and absolute 
will. 'J’hc erecting himself I’resident of the Cis- 
alpine republic, between the signing of the prcli- 
iniiiarics and exchanging the ratifications of peace, 
had been overlooked or had not been allowed to 
stand in the way of the pacific experiment. It 
had, liow’pvcr. been understood at Armens, and an 
express promise and pledije to that effect had been 
given to the Emperor of Russia, who took an active 
interest in the fate of the House of Savoy, that 
Piedmont should neither be united to the so called 
republic in Italy, nor incorporated with France, 
hut be left, with some slight clipping, to the un- 
fortunate King of Sardinia. It was equally under- 
stood that France, which had been allowed all the 
benefits of the uit posndttfs pi inciple, should remain 
content with what she had, nor auein|>t aiiN new 
incorporations or annexations of territory either 
beyond the Aljis or elsewhere Yet, because the 
voung Emperor Alexander refosed to take up that 
wild scheme of Indian conquest to he made jointly 
hv France and Russia, which had been entertained 
liv his father, and declined concurring in other 
hostile views againt' Great Britain and Austria, Bo- 
naparte, after sundry encroachments and stretches 
of power on the side of the Rhine and in that other 
puppet-state the Batavian republic, took posses- 
sion of the island of Elba in virtue of an agree- 
ment with Naples and Tuscany; seized upon the 
duchy of Parma, on the death of the Duke Ferdi- 
nand; and finally, by a Senatus Consultum, dated 
September 2nd, 1802, annexed and incorporated the 
whole of Piedmont with France; and, moving the 
old landmarks, divided it, in the rigid mathema- 
tical manner, into six departments — Pu, Dora, 
Stura, Marengo, and Tanaro. Vittorio Amedeo, 
tlie original member of the coalition of sovereigns, 
had died broken hearted .n 1196: his auccessor. 
Carlo Emanuele, had been compelled by the 
French, and hia own republican -disposed subjects, 
to sign an act of abdication, and to retire with all 
his family to the rude island of Sardinia in 1798. 
As soon as the then impassable sea was placed be- 
tween this sovereign and his oppressors, and he 
was doubly safe in the midst of the brave Sards, 
he put forth a simple and touching, yet spirited 
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protest. Shortly after he voluntarily resigned llie 
crown to his younger brother, Yiliono Emanuele, 
who was now ruling, not unwihelv or unpatriot- 
ically, in Sardinia, which was all that was left of 
the dominions of his ancient House, one of the 
most ancient of the dynasties of Europe. But, as a 
verv large portion of the Savoyard and Piedmontese 
nobility, either anxious to escape from tlie inso- 
lence and oppreshions of the French and the repuii- 
lican parly of their own countiymen, or to prove 
their fidelity uod attachment to their princes, had 
followed the exiled family into the islaitd, and as 
industry and civilization were at a very low ebb, 
balking the bounties of nature and the richness of 
tlie soil, the court leraained crowchd and miserably 
])(M)r— so poor, for ^eais. tiiat the noblest were 
obliged to exhibit themselvi'S in ])atched coats, 
and the royal fanuly iti-elf must have been reduced 
ti> absolute privations if it had not been for grants 
of money made by England. Nor was it the in- 
tention of the French to resyiect this last asylum 
(except the grave) of rouiliy and wretchedness. 
“ Sardinia,” said Bonaparte, “ produces the best 
bread in tlie world : — "'ardiniais but a continuation 
of the island of Coisica, and, like Corsica, must, 
nuturall\, he ours.” Emissaries and yiropaguiulists 
were thrown into Cagliuii to work upon the discon- 
tents of the people, and tempt iliem w ith prospects of 
the advantages and honours to he derived from an 
incorporation with the French republic ; and more 
than once these agents very nearly succeeded in 
exciting dangerous insurrections. From Cape 
Bonifuzio to the northern point of Sardinia was 
but a step : alert Corsicans, happy to gratify their 
old feuds with their nearest neighbours, w'ere con- 
stantly traversing the narrow strait, landing on the 
Satdinian coast, ])lundcring or destroying. 

The French troops had never been entirely with- 
drawn from Sw itzerlund ; and m the autumn of 
the present year a fresh army was marched into 
the Cantons. The constitution which had been 
set up by the Directory, and the dissensions and 
feuds which French intrigue had promoted, had 
thrown the whole of that tranquil and once happy 
country into a most stormy and unhappy condition ; 
had broken up nearly all respect fur old institu- 
tions, had set the peasantry and burghers in hostile 
array against the aristocracy, and then in some 
parts the peasants against the burghers and the 
burghers against the peasants ; had destroyed 
nearly all old connexions, and, by the madness of 
political faction, had up-rooted domestic affections 
and dissolved family ties, frequently setting the 
nearest relatives in deadly hostility to one another. 
Many collisions took place, and not a little blood 
was spilt. At the same time the eatabli^ed pro- 
visional government refused to sanction the dia- 
roemherroent of the Valais, which Bonaparte 
wanted for hia projected military road over the 
Simplon. In the month of Octolw the First Con- 
Bul sent his trusty aide-de-camp Rapp to Bern, to 
offer to the distracted Cantons hia raedi^on for 
the settlement of all their differencea ; and at the 
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same time he ordered General Ney to he at hand 
to enforce obedience at tlic head of an army. Thua 
backed by Ney’a grenadiers and dragoons^ Rapp 
delivered a letter which told the Swiss magnates 
and legislators that they must submit to whatever 
terms the self-elecied mediator might choose to 
propose, “If }ou are left longer to yourselves,” 
said the First Consul, “ you will go on killing each 
other for years, and perhaps without any chance of 
coming to an understaiuling after all. I must 
mediate between you, but I exjiect that my media- 
tion shall be final, and tliiit you will accept it as a 
new benefit of the Providence which, in the midst 
of so many vicissitudes-, still watches over the inde- 
pendence of your nation.” He recommended, or 
rather commanded them to send deputies to Paris, 
in order that they might agree with him as to par- 
ticular measures. '^I'he democratic ])arty readily 
accepted the piotfeied mediation; the aiistoeratic 
party, dcj^pitc of Ney and hif army, who weie 
marching oil Bern, showed considcralde reluctance; 
but they were obliged to send Aloys Redmg with 
other deputies from their own body to Pans, and 
eventually to submit to the law dictated in the 
Tuileries. It is true that Bonaparte, who now' 
added “ Mediator of the Helvetic l,.eHguc” to his 
other titles, disjda^ed more moderation and at the 
same time infinitely more political wisdom in this 
matter than in any otlier of the same sort ; but 
his modus nperandi was w'orse than an insult to 
Austria, tl.e close neii’hbour of Switzeiiand, and 
to tile other powers of Europe, who liad each as 
good a right to mediate as lie had; the march of 
Key’s army was a direct and glaring attack on that 
Swiss independence w’hich he had engaged to re- 
spect ; and, besides all this, he forci d the federal 
governinent to agree to maintain a body of 16,0()0 
men in his service, as they had formerly done for 
the service of the Bourbon kings, and he letained 
Geneva and iKe bishopric of Basle, which had been 
seized by the Directors, at the same lime separating 
from Bern the w'liole of the Valais, which country 
was not long after incorporated with France. In 
his discussions with the Swiss deputies, who w’eie 
summoned when he wanted them to the Tuileries 
like lackeys, lie gave vent to sundry expressions 
which must have humbled their national pride 
(that pride without which there is no nation 
worthy of the name) as much as they irritated or 
were proper to irritate the other states and sove- 
reigns of Europe. “ I never thought,” said he 
(intimating by so saying that he could do it if he 
would), “ of uniting you to France, for you are too 
poor to bear the charges which the French are 
obliged to sustain. Tins mediation in your affairs 
has given me a great deal of trouble. It is a diffi- 
cult task for me to give const ituliom to a country 
whicfi J know very imperfect y. Should my ap- 
pearance on your stage prove unsuccessful 1 siiould 
be hissed, which is a thing 1 do not like. ..... 
But all Europe expects France to settle the afi'airs 
of Switzerland, for it is now acknowledged by 
Europe that Switzerland, as well as Italy anil 
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Htilland, is at the disposal of France.”* But 
neither by England nor by Austria was the ac- 
knowledgment of the fact accompanied by any 
recognition of the right, and this last ptetension of 
the First Consul was in itself quite enough to rend 
the treaty of Amiens. 

Another grand provocative ^o the rupture was 
the fitree and systematized hostility of Bonaparte 
to the commerce of Great Britain, which, instead 
of being allow'ed through the return of peace to 
flow in its old channels, was actually more im- 
peded and hampered in France and m the coun- 
tries where the French held sw ay than it had been 
during the war. 

While the First Consul was making every month 
or week some new encroachmenr, or advancing 
some new' claim ; while he w'as every day depart- 
ing, if not from the strict letter, from the spirit of 
the tteaty of Armens, he pretended to bind Eng- 
land to the strict observance of every article in 
that trealy which was against her, and insisted on 
the immediate evacuation of Malta, the Cape of 
Good Ilojie, and of every place she had agreed to 
restoie. The final rupture came a few months 
later, but it was evident to the world before the 
close of the )car 1802 that the treaty of Amiens 
WHS an cxjienniCTit which had failed, a^l that re- 
course w ould soon be had once more to the ultima 
ratio — cannons, muskets, and bayonets. 

Tlie new'U returned Imperial pailiament assem- 
bled as curly as the IGih of November, when Mr. 
Abbot wBb unanimously re-electcd Speaker of tlie 
House of Commons. The speech from the throne 
seemed to intimate that the renewal of the war 
was at least probable, bis majesty saying that, 
notwithstanding his sincere desire for peace, it 
was impossible for him to lose sight of that sys- 
tem of policy by which the interests of other 
states were connected with our own welfare, and 
by which he was obliged not to be indifferent 
to any material change m the relative condition 
and strength of the European powers. He 
strongly recommended the adoption of all those 
means of security which were best calculated to 
preserve the blessings of peace. Ministers did not, 
indeed, admit that there was any present necessity 
for recurring to arms; but the general impres- 
sion was that such a necessity could not be far ofl’; 
and, like W ilberforce, the greatest lovers of peace 
were chiefly anxious that if we were to go to war it 
might appear plainly to have been forced upon us, 
and not to have been resorted to as a measure of 
choice, or as the result of political calculation. t 
Augmentations both of the navy and of the army 
were proposed by ministers a few days after the com- 
mencement of the session. On the 8th of Decem- 
ber, the secretary-at-war, Mr. Charles Yorke, rose 
to move the army estimates. He said that he qon- 
sidered that the feelings of the nation at large had 
been distinctly manifested ; that those feelings were, 
that we bliould preserve the peace we had made, so 

* Tbibuudoau, T.c Cunsulit — A. VitMiH<w>ux, Hiat uf Switserland. 
t V> •liwiloice, iJiiitj. 
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long as it could be preserved with honour ; that 
we "should overlook insignilicant provocations, and 
that we should also abstain from agi'ression and 
from irritating language; but that, at the same 
time, «e shouid always be ready to repel aggres- 
sion, and to resent a great national insult. In con- 
sonance with this ferlingof the country, he wished 
to abstain from a war of words with the French 
goveniment ; hut to be at every moment in a state 
of ])reparation against any evil alternative. lie 
diew nttcnlioii to the faet that the French had ac- 
quired that dominion over the opposite shores of 
Heliiium and Holland, which it had always heeii 
the object of lintisli statesmen to prevent. France 
wa^ now possessed ot all tiic Netherlands, and was 
all-])owerful in Holliintl ; ^he was mistress of the 
w hole course of the L )wcr Rhine, ol the Maese, 
and of the Scheldt. With such an immense in- 
crease of Bui-coasl and of naval rcsoureep, our navy 
alone, he thought, could not he entirely depended 
U))on lor the protection of our o'^n long line of 
roast from the danger of invasion. The iiiiliiary 
force of Finn ‘e ui llie I'ommcuci mi nt of the pie- 
sent e .r amounted to iilunit -128,00(1 men, without 
count ITU', iiiitioiiiil gu.iidb and ilie immense bodies 
ol upiidiirmerie. Such being the state ol military | 
prt()fiiaiiou aiiio ig the French, and such their in- | 
creased means ol utlaeking onr coast, it was neces- j 
sai \ lor us also to he in a higli miliiaiy stale ol pre- 
paration. No nation could look for the coiitiiuianec 
of peace, it it did not led u piojrer conlidence in 
its own means of d< fence and sei unt\ He stated 
the force of regular troojis neecssriry to be kejit up 
hrr the ensuing scar at 129,000 men 'I'he distri- 
bution intended was 00,000 tor Great BiitHiri and 
Ireland, 30,000 for llie West Itidm jriautatioiitt and 
other colonies, and llie rest for Lite Fast Indies 
Including the niilitia and wornanry, lliere would 
he an actual force for the defence of tlie United 
Kingdom of 200,000 men — a force which, he 
thought, would iivU temjit any foreign nation to 
attack us. General Tarleton, and others who had 
uniformly vt.ted against the late war, voted with 
alacrity for the resolutions now proposed, contider- 
ing the increase of our forces as absolutely neces- 
sary for the security of the country. “ Hriwever 
great are the horrors of war,” said Tarleton, “ yet 
the horrors of seeing Bonaparte’s flag on the Tower 
of London, or his political principles current in 
this country, are still more terrifying to me.’* She- 
ridan, who was falling away from the Foxite party, 
not without strong suspicions of interested motives, 
blazed forth most patriotically and eloquently. He 
regretted that any member of opposition should 
moke allusion to tlie supposed fitness or unfitness 
of Mr. Addington and his colleagues for the high 
offices in government in which they were now 
placed. It was not wise to hint to the world that 
we had an incompetent government ; he thought 
there never was a crisis in which it was more ne- 
cessary for public men to prove to the people of 
England that they were above all party feeling, all 
party distinctions, and superior to any petty scram- 
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ble for places, profit, or power. He dwelt upon 
the case of Switzerland as u glaring proof of tlie 
all-dominecring and aggressive spirit of the French 
government. A pow-er capable of such unpro- 
voked aggression and of such perfidy was a power 
to be strictly watched. If the might of France waa 
not greater now than in June lust, when pailia- 
ment waa dissolved, her mischievous disposiliuti 
certainly appeared much greater, and evidence had 
been accumulated to show how she used that 
might. The amhiiion of the ruler of France must 
now be priiieii>ully directed against this country. 
Prussia was at ins heck, Italv his vassal, Spain at 
his nod, I'ortugal at lii^ foot, Holliinrl in liis grasp, 
and Turkey in his toils. Wliat object then re- 
mumed foi Ins devouring amhitum gieater than or 
equal to the conquest or destruction of Kngland? 
“ This 18 the first vision that bre.iks on the French 
Consul through the gleiim of the nioruiiig ; tiiis is 
his last ])ra\er at mght, to whattver deity he may 
address it, whethir to .liipiter or to Mahomet, to 
the (ioddess of Buttles or to the Goddess of Rea- 
son.’* J’ox ^ indicated himself from the charge of 
Ixii'g the apologist of France, hut contended that 
small jreace establishments were better for the de- 
fence of the couiitrv than large ones. He allirmed 
tiiut It was oiii continental connexions, and not our 
s< It-defence, w Inch fiis' nitroduci d the idea of large 
standing arnnes into llus country ; he deprecated 
the expense to wlnth the proposed increase of our 
forces must lead ; and he concluded with something 
\cr\ like a compliment to his lute host Boiiajiurtc 
h\ saviig, that lor his part, he saw nothing impro- 
bable in the supposition that the ruler of France, 
having u(‘(pnied great gloiy for himself in war, 
should now wish to turn his attention tojrcacc, and 
to the internal improvement of his country. Wind- 
ham, wiih great wuimtli, declared his conviction 
that from the first day of the I’rcnch revolution to 
the prcRcnt time, Mr. Fvix had always been the 
apologist, and often the eulogist of France; that 
at this \ery day he looked upon that revolution 
with affection, and kept all its enormities out of 
sight. In the end the government icsolutions 
wcie agreed to without a division. The number 
of men for tlie navy had been previously fixed at 
50,000. 

On the 21 St of December, a bill for appointing 
commissioners to inquire into frauds and abuses in 
the several naval departments, and for the better 
conducting the business of those departments in 
future, having been earned by the government 
through the Commons, had been brought up to 
the' l^Airds, when, on the motion for the second 
reading, the measure was supported by Jliord Nel- 
son, who was DO orator, and, through other defi- 
ciencies, but little qualified to be a legislator. 
His lordship, in a short speech, pointed out tlie 
intolerable difficulties that naval men encountered 
in getting their priae-mouey paid to diem; but 
there were other trmuds and abuses which robbed 
the country and injured the health of the seaiiien, 
which were very notorious, but of which be look 
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HP notice. The Lord Chancellor, with a delicate 
regard for the safety and conscience of the em- 
ployes of government, hoped that in the bill there 
would be no departure from that principle of law 
by which no man is compelled to criminate him- 
aelf. After an amendment had been agreed to, 
ea^essly to protect persons from the necessity of 
criminating themselves, the bill was passed. Navy 
commissioners were, in consequence, appointed ; 
but most of the expensive and disgraceful abuses 
continued nevertheless, or were subjected to but 
slight and insufficient checks. The new function- 
aries owed their appointments to parliamentary in- 
terest; and, as in too many other cases, the per- 
sons who could best command that interest were 
the worst quilified for the places. There was less 
deliberate dishonesty than incapacity or unfitness : 
the commissioners could scarcely be expected to 
rummage among biscuit-bags and casks of ssdt- 
beef and pork : they left the^e duties to the under 
functionaries at Deptford, Woolwich, and else- 
where, who too often enriched themselves by giving 
the sailors had provisions, and charging govern- 
ment the price of the best. The way in whicli 
the contracts were managed seems to have been 
no mystery except to the government itself. Ni» 
other business of importance was transacted before 
the Christmas recess. 

In the month of November a conspiracy against 
the king and government was discovered and 
announced in a manner calculated to give rather 
more suspicion and alarm than the nature of the 
plot and the character of those engaged in it 
seem to have justified. It was headed by Colonel 
Edward Marcus Despard, an old soldier, who had 
once distinguished himself in the service of his 
country, but whose head had since been turned by 
the principles of the French revolution and some 
of the wild pojjtical societies at home. The ver- 
tigo w'as first prepared by his disappointment in 
the hope of that promotion in his profession to 
which he considered himself entitled by his ser- 
vices and abilities, and by the refustd or delay of 
government to liquidate some claims which he 
made upon it. He was a native of Ireland, and 
well connected in that country. His intemperate 
language, his close connexion with some of the 
clubs, and perhaps some revelations ni..de by spies 
and informers, drew down upon him the su^icions 
of a ministry which was exceedingly susjifcious, 
and which was armed w'ith the formidable powers 
resulting from the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act. In the year 1799 or 1800 he had been ar- 
rested on a warrant from the secretary of state’s 
office, and had lain for many months in Cold Bath 
Fields prison, which, unhappily, contained a good 
many more state prisoners at the same time, and 
which had acquired among a portion of the people 
the odkras name of the English Bastille. On the 
TC^am nf peace, or as soon as the Suspension Act 
was allo^d to expire, he had been enlarged with- 
-otot hating undergone any trial or even any public 
examination* Treatment like this was cidculated 
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to convert discontent into disaffection, and a mania 
for a visionary reform into plotting and absolute 
treason. On the 18th of November, two days 
after the meeting of parliament. Sir Richard Ford, 
a magistrate, issued a warrant, and a strong party 
of the London, Surrey, and Kent patrols proceeded 



to a low puhlic-hovis>e in Oakley-streer, Lambeth, 
nearly opposite the Asylum, where tl^y iomid 
Colonel Despaid and thirty-two other individuals, 
mechanics, day-lahourers, and common soldiers, 
Irish, Scotch, and English, but chiefly Irish, who 
weie all taken into custody, without making any 
attempt at resistance On the following morning 
they were all e\amined before the sitting magis- 
trates at Union Hall. They alleged that at the 
time when they were surprised they were met as a 
club for innocent recreation The examination 
lasted eight hours. One of the soldiers, upon 
whose inlonnation the warrant was issued, and 
another man, were liberated, but all the rest of the 
party were committed. In the afternoon Despard, 
very heavily ironed, was carried to the Home-office,* 
where several of the cabinet ministers were as- 
sembled. After undergoing a long private exam- 
ination, during which his unhappy wife implored 
in vain to be admitted to see him, he was carried 
back to Newgate \ery strongly guarded. It was 
observed that he was handcuffed as well as ironed, 
and that in consequence of the weight of his irons 
he walked with great difficulty. It was said that 
he was very silent and composed in his manner. 
He underwent a second examination before the 
privy council, and was then folly committed to 
Newgate, expressly charged with conspiring to 
compass the death of the king, and with havinir 
seduced some of his majesty’s guards from their 
duty. A few days offer this, fifteen more persons 
were arrested and committed to different prisons 
in the capital, all charged with treason or misprisfon 
of treason. 

A. D. 1803. On the 7th of February Colonel 
Despard was brought to trial at the Surrey Sessions 
House, Newington, before a special commission, of 
which the lord chief justice of the King’s Bench 
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(Lord Ellenborough) was principal,* The case 
was opened by Mr. Abbott (afterwards Lord Ten- 
terdeii), and then the attorney -genpral, the Hon. 
Spencer Perceval, addressed the jury. He stated 
that in the preceding spring, when a detachment 
of the guards returned from Chatham, a conspiracy 
was formed for overturning the government, and a 
society established fur what was termed the exten- 
sion oi' liberty, of which society two of the men at 
the bar, John Francis and Jol^ Wood, had been 
very active members, having frequently attempted 
to seduce soldiers to join the association, and 
having administered unlawful oaths to those who 
yielded ; that among other soldiers these two men 
had seduced two guardsmen, named Blades and 
Windsor, giving them at the tune two or three 
copies of the secret oatn of the Liberty Extension 
Society in order tliat they might make profclytes 
in their turn and administer the oath to them ; 
that Windbor soon ajicr^ liecoming dissatisfied, 
pave information of the conspiracy to a Mr. Bow- 
nas, and showed him a copy of the oath ; that 
“ this geiiilernan ” (that is, Bownas, wlio is sus- 
))ecied of having been a regular spy for govern- 
ineir) advised him (Windsor) to wear the mask 
and ('»)!)( inue a member of the society, so that ke 
miijht learn whether any persons of consequence 
were engaged in il. The attorney-general then I 
jitoduced and read a copy of the oath, copies of 
winch had been found in the possession of several 
of the prisoners at the bar t He commented on 
different passages in the oath, with the view of 
shoviing that it would bear only a treasonable con- 
struction. Next, he proceeded to state that about 
the middle of last summer tlie conspirators began 
to think It dangerous to meet always at the same 
place, and therefore went, to avoid suspicion, to 
different public-houses in Windmill-street, Oxford- 
street, St. Giles’s, Hutton Garden, Whitechapel, 
round about the Tower, and over the water in 
Lambeth. That ut these meetings soldiers were 
invited and treated with meat and drink; and 
toasts were given such as “The Cause of Liberty,” 

“ Extension of Rights,” “ France for our model.” 
That they gradually became mure audacious, some 
of them proposing a day for attacking the Tower; 
and that the great blow was to liave been struck 
on the 16th of November, the day on which it was 
thought the king would open parliament in person.^ 
That on Friday, the 12th, Thomas Broughton, one 

counsel for Deipud » ind 
M wn Jekyll Hod Hovell were, at Uie request of the other pruooen 
u tlieir counsel by tli« court pruoner., 

^’'*'****^ with a preamble stitme the ob- 

of Great Britain and Ireland I Euuahzatioa and eatcneion of rixhta 1 
*^"'“‘** of ‘hoee heroes who fall in the 
thJ^Slle^ thcmeelvei in the cause of 

eo doNrn to dellTer hie o|ieaiii( epeeeh untU thetM. 


of the prisuners at the bar, at a meeting of the 
socieiy, prevailed upon two of the members to go 
to the * Flying Horse * puldic-house, at Newington, 
where they would meet a nice man ; that this nice 
nian proved to be Colonel Despard ; that at the 
* Flying Horse’ consultations were held as to the 
best means of seizing the Tower and intercepting 
the king ; that Broughton, a soldier, suggested %e 
idea of shooting the king’s hones, as the coach 
must then be stopped, and that, upon another of 
the conspiraton expressing his apprehension that 
they would l>e cut down by tlie life-guards, Des- 
pard exclaimed — “ If nobody else will do ii, I my- 
self will ! I hove w'cll weighed the matter, and niy 
heart is callous.” The attorney-general then ad- 
mitted that government was well aw'are of the pro- 
ceedings of these peojilc, but would not interfere 
while danger was at a distance. He said that, with 
the single exception of Despard, all the individuals 
im])licuted were of the lowest order. 

The evidence produced left little doubt as to the 
existence of a plot of the wildest and most absurd 
kind, and, indeed, would have been sufficient to 
substantiate all the attonicy-gcnerars charges, it it 
had been throughout of unexceptionable credibility. 
A clerk to the magistrates of Union Hall, who had 
accompanied the jiolice patrols to the arrest, 
stated that nothing was found on the person of 
Despard, and that the three papers or cards bearing 
the oath, &c. w-ere found on the floor of the room 
in the public-house where they were assembled. 
The police officers had no other papers to produce, 
and could only su'ear that the cards were found on 
the floor of the room. Thomas Windsor, a private 
in the guards and the original informer, swore that 
he had received some pajiers or cards like those 
produced from John Francis in March last; that 
one object of the members of the society was to 
raise subscriptions for delegates U) be sent into the 
country ; that the society was divided into com- 
panies of ten men, commanded by another man 
who bore the title of captain ; that Francis and 
another person named Macnamara assumed the 
title of captain ; that the oldest captain of five 
companies took the command of those five com- 
panies, and was celled the colonel of that sub- 
division ; that encouragements were given to gain 
as many converts or recruits as possible, and that 
the cards were to be distributed through ihe country 
for that purpose; that on the 12th of November, 
when he, Thomas Windsor, met Colonel Despard 
at the ‘ Flying Horse ’ (which was the first time 
he ever saw him), it was recommended to the 
colonel to have a regular organization in London, 
to which the colonel objected, because London lay 
under the eye of government, but in the country 
a regular organization was necessary, and he be- 
lieved already general, particularly at Leeds, Shef- 
field, Birmingham, and other neat towns, adding 
that now was the moment for action ; that after these 
words Colonel Despard said that the attack must 
be made upon the parliament-houae ; that the king 
muBt be put to d^h ; that be bad w'eighed thiy 
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matter well and that his heart was callous ; that after 
the destruction of the king it was proposed that the 
departure of the mail-coaches should be stopped, as 
4 signal to the people in the country that the revo- 
lution had taken place in town. That he had 
another meeting with Culoncl Despard, when he 
(Windsor) w'as accompanied by Heron, a dis- 
cRrged soldier, and another person ; that at this 
second meeting Despard said, “We have been de- 
ceived as to the number of arms in the Bank ; 
there are only 600 stand there, and they have 
taken the hammers out to render them useless, so 
that they must be apprised of our intention that 
Despard also said to him in a more private man- 
ner, “ Windsor, the king must be put to death the 
day he goes to the House, and then the people will 
be at liberty ** — adding that if no one else would 
do it, he would ; and that it was debated whether it 
would not be a good way to fire the great gun in 
the park at his Majesty’s coach. Bow mis, to whom 
this Windsor had first made his disclosures, could 
only prove the copy of the objects and the oath of 
the society as given to him by the said Windsor. 
Blades, a private in the guards, deposed that his 
fellow-soldier John Wood, now one of the prison- 
ers at the bar, had told him of the union of several 
gentlemen who had determined to form an inde- 
pendent constitution at the risk of their lives, &c. ; 
that the executive goverimiont had appointed 
Francis to he colonel of the firbl regiment of na- 
tional guards ; that Macnamara called upon Fran- 
cis to point out three colonels and one arliiltry- 
ofiicer, and that Francis pointed out him (the wit- 
ness) as a proper man to be a colonel ; that at a 
meeting, wherein it was arranged that the promo- 
tion should be settled and the commissions deli- 
vered previous to the attack on the king, Pendril, 
one of the conspiiators, exclaimed, that if it had 
not been for four or five cowards the thing would 
have been dono'before that day—that he himself 
could bring 1000 men into the field — that now', if 
any man showed symptoms of cow'ardice, he would 
blow out his brains— that, if anybody dared to be- 
tray the secret, that man should have a dagger in 
his' heart. Blades further deposed to meeting with 
Colonel Despard at the ‘ Oakley Arms’ in Lambeth, 
where he heard much conversation about attacking 
the king, as also the parliament-house, and of then 
filing away for the Tower. The character of this 
witness did not pass well through the ordeal of 
cross-examination ; and he admitted himself that 
he had been three times tried by court-martial for 
desertion, and that he had been accused of theft 
besides. Several other privates in the guards, ap- 
parently of better character than Blades, gave 
evidence as to the existence of societies for over- 
turning the government, which, under the name of 
“ Free and tlasy,” met at diiferent public-houses ;* 
but only one of them directly implicated Despard. 

* hoDg hafore thu time, and down to the preeent day, tho com* 
moneat name la London for the convivial meat Inga of mcehuniua and 
mhrr workiPij people, wu and ia no diber than “ Free and Eaay." 
Mad politic • may liave been dlocuoaed at oome of these cIuIm or meet- 
toga; but tl a ** Free and Eaalaa” neithar were nor are political duba. 
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This one swore that the oath or secrecy was admi- 
nistered to him by Colonel Despard himself; that 
at one time there had been an assemblage near the 
Tower, but that the plotters were immediately dis- 
persed by orders from Colonel Despard ; and that 
at another meeting the soldiers engaged in the con- 
spiracy had drawn their bayonets and had said 
that they were ready to die in the good cause. 
One John Emblin, a journeyman watchmaker, 
deposed that he had been introduced into the so- 
ciety by one Lander; that he had disapproved 
of the plans, but had nevertheless neither revealed 
the plot nor broken with the conspirators; that 
he had been with Blades at the ‘ P^Ning Horse,’ 
and had there met Colonel Despard, w’ho informed 
him that a spirited effort would be made to reco- 
ver that liberty which the people had lost, that a 
very considerable force was ready to come forward, 
parliciilarly in all the great towns, and that he 
(Despard) had been engaged in this business for 
two 5 ears; and further, that Colonel Despard had 
said, “ I have travelled twenty miles to-day, and, 
wherever I have been the people are ripe and 
anxious for the attack.” This witness also deposed 
to the plan for shooting the king’s horses, as also 
to conversations about seizing the Bank and the 
Tower; and he swore that Broughton, oil?* of the 
soldiers, had told him that it was resolved to load 
the great gun in the Park with four balls or with 
chain-shot, and fire at the king’s coach as he re- 
turned from the House, saying, he would be 

d d if that would not send him to Hell. Such 

W’as the evidence for the Crown. Serjeant Best 
pleaded for Despard, that it was not alone by 
words spoken that a jicrson could be convicted of 
high tieason ; that words did not constitute an 
overt act, and were always liable to serious misin- 
terpretations. He allowed that the colonel liad 
nttciided one or two of the meetings, but urged 
that It had not been proved that he knew those 
meetings were of a treasonable nature, or that he 
had attended them with treasonable intentions. He 
denied that the printed card or paper containing 
the oath of secrecy, and found upon the floor of the 
tap-room (where it might have been placed by an 
informer or by the police), could be used as evi- 
dence against Despard ; and he reminded the jury 
that there was no testimony to show that the pri- 
soner was, in any shape, connected with those 
printed cards which had been distributed, except 
the testimony of one witness, who was acknow- 
ledged to be one of the most infamous men living. 
This case, he said, was totally unlike any which 
had been decided since the revolution of 1688 ; 
and, being in itself a most improbable one, it the 
more required cogent and most decisive evidence 
from the lips of credible witnesses. He ridiculed 
the idea of fourteen or fifteen men of the lowest 
description, in a common tap-room, with no arms 
but their tobacco-pipes, without mind or intelli- 
gence, with only fifteen shillings and sixpence in 
their exchequer, without a pike, pistol, or rusty 
musket, sitting to deliberate how to seise the 
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Tower, which wat defended by a whole brigade ol 
guards, to seize the king in the midst of his life- 
guards and his thronging and faitliful subjects, and 
to revohilionize a great state. He argued that Co- 
lonel Despard, a gentleman, a veteran officer, 
could not have embarked with such men in such 
wild schemes, unless he had been bereft of his 
reason. He dwelt upon tlie former high character 
and the past services of the colonel, who, in a joint 
command wilh Lord Nelson, had once preserved 
u valuable colony from the enemy. He could 
not overlook a fact so notorious as the colonel’s 
long confinement in Cold Bath Fields prison* 
It was known, he sanl, that the colonel had been 
suspected by government ; hut, though he had lonir 
been confined, there was never found sufficientcvi- 
deiice against him to go 'nefore a grand jury. The 
first witness called for the defence was the gallant 
Nelson, who, in energetic language, boic lionourable 
testimony to the character of Despard ■ they had 
been, he said, on the Spanish Mam together in 1 771) ; 
the} had been togetlier in tlie enemv’s trenches, 
they had slept m the sumc tent ; assuredly, he was 
then a loval man and u brave officer.* General 
Sir A lured Clarke and Sir E. Nepean declared 
that tiiey liad always considered his l(<\altv as un- 
doubted as his bravery, and that he had leiurned 
from service 'Mih the liighest testimonials to his 
ehiiracter. Mr. Gurney endeavonred to invalidate 
tlie testimony of the witnesses lor the proseeutnin, 
particularly by exposing the infamous ehuraclers 
of the two soldiers Windsor and Blades, and tlie 
disirepancies in their stones. Despard deelimU 
sajiiig aii\ thing in Ins ovsn bthalt 'I'lie solicitor- 
general, Mr. Thomas M.iiiners Sutton, replied on 
the part of the crown ; Lord Ellenborough summed 
up the evidence; the jury, after lialf an hour’s 
(leliheratioii, returned a verdict of Guilty, but re- 
commended the prisoner to merry 

Two days after, on the 9th of February, twelve of 
the other prisoneri: were bi ought to the same bar. 
Tlie evidence brought forward was nearly the same 
as on the preceding trial. The trial lasted all day 
and all night, and it was ]mst six o’clock on the 
niomingot tlie loth ere Lord Ellenborough finished 
summing up. The jur} then retired, and at twenty- 
five minutes before eight returned wutli a verdict 
of guilty against John Wood, Thomas nroughtou, 
Jolin Francis, William Lander, John Macnamara, 
and four others of the prisoners, but recommended 
three of them to mere}. Those who were acquit- 
ted were then withdrawn, and Despard was placed 
at the bar in front of the remaining prisoners, to 

• In April, 1779, « ho had jurt been made jioetcaptain, was 

sent lo take Fon San Juan, upon Ihe river of tin* ■ame name which 
flown from Lake Nicaragua to the Atlaulic. being aeueted b> a few 
triKipe and eone MuMiiiito Induna. He aacendeil the aL 
n<vA nnkiiwwii river, and. after indewnbaliU: bnl tind ■nffenng, 
reached, on the 9th of April, a nmall inland on a hich there wai a fort 
that comaiitoded tlie bed of tlio river, and lervefl aa an outwork to 
Uio man. Tina fort NelHon reeolv. d "to board '' Putting himaelf at 
tliH bead of a few wiilora. he leaped upon the beach. Dea|iard. then 
a ra'iUain. fullowed h'n . gallantly aopporled him. and, together, Uiey 
■tormed tliebailery Two daya after warda the two herueacamelnaight 
of the caatle ol rain Juan, which they compelled to aurrender on the 
Still of April. Nvbon aas aceoatomi-d to count tlua na one of the 
m iM perdoua expediUona in which he had ever been engaged. (X 
men nuunung Indmna and all, only SSO reUtrnnd. 
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receive sentence with them. This laat huinble 
office was performed in his very strongest manner, 
by that loiil chief justice w hose seventy, aolemnity, 
and awfulness are so familiar to many who are 
now living, and will nut he forgotten in the tradi- 
tions of afier ages. Lord Ellenborough told Dea- 
pard that he must intreat him, by those hopes of 
mercy which were closed against him in this worlds 
to subdue that callous lusensibilily of heart of which 
he had boasted. Although the evidence had shown 
that the guardsmen returned from Chatham had 
conceived a mad ]>U)t several months before Dea- 
pard had any communication with them, liis lord- 
ship described all the condemned men as **sad 
victims of his seduction and example.” He told 
them, us he Imd told the colonel, that they had no 
chance of mercy in this world. Komilly and other 
good men were at work before this time to devise 
means for cleansing tlie statute-book (rum the horrid 
blots which disgraced it in a civilised age, but as 
yet blight progress had been made, and conse- 
quenlly the seiitenee passed upon the unhappy 
men involved all the ubomiiiaijle particularities 
about hurdles, hanging by the neck, but not till 
dead, ripping out of bowels and burning them be- 
fore the faces of the living sufferers, and cutting 
oil of heads and (juartering of bodies. 

Notwithstunding the recommendation of the 
jury, the appeals oi‘ his wife, and other applications, 
the king in council judged it nut advisable to ex- 
tend the prerogative of mercy to Despard. This 
sovereign had always a great faith in the efficacy of 
the gibbet as example, warning, and preventive; 
and it iiappeiird unfortnnately that just at this 
moment the colonel’s countrymen were again in a 
very turbulent slate : — the dissenters of Uic north 
of Ireland were ])lotting under the guidance of Mr. 
Ru*>Bel, who, like Despard, had liecn an officer in 
the army, and hud seived with much distinction; 
the Catholic peasantry in the south had very re- 
cently been in open insurrection, to fix the maxi- 
mum price of potatoes and to expel the strangers 
who had settled among them ; and ever since the 
rumour of the exceeding great probability of the 
renewal of the war with France, much activity and 
going and coming to and from the Continent had 
been observed among the old club-men in Dublin. 
Thus much was publicly or pretty generally known 
at the time when Despard was lying under his 
awful sentence; and, possibly, much more than 
this was known to the government, for, notwith- 
standing the boasted secrecy of Emmett, the 
essay at revolution, which was made in the month 
of July, must have thrown some dark shadows 
before it On the 2lBt of February, Coloi^cl Des- 
pard; Macnamara, an Irishman, and a Carpenter 
by trade ; John Wood, a soldier, a native of Derby- 
shire ; John Francis, a soldier and shoemaker, 
bom in Shropshire ; Broughton, a carpenter, bom 
in London ; Graham, a slater, bom in London ; 
and W ratten, a shoemaker, whose place of birth 
was not known, were brought out to a scaffold 
erected on the top of Horsemoiiger Lane gaol, in 
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the presence of innumerable spectators. Though 
disgracefully retained in the statute-book ^ the most 
revolting parts of the sentence were now never ex- 
ecuted : they were hanged altogether by the neck 
until they were dead, and then their heads were 
severally cut off and held up by the executioner, 
with a **Thi8 is the head of a traitor, Edward 
Marcus Despard,**— “ This is the head of another 
traitor," &c. The colonel mounted the scaffold 
with a grim smile, and met death with the greatest 
firmness, saying to the people, that, after having 
served his country faithfully, honourably, and, he 
trusted, usefully, for thirty years and upwards, he 
was brought to suffer upon a scaffold fur a crime 
which he was no more guilty of than was any man 
in the crowd then looking at him ; and solemnly 
declaring not only that he was innocent, but that 
his majesty’s ministers knew he was not guilty, 
and only sought his life because he wtus a friend to 
truth, to liberty, to justice, and to the poor and the 
oppressed. He added some rhapsodical words 
about the Bnal triumph of liberty, justice, and hu- 
manity over falsehood, desjiotistii, delusion, and 
over everything else hostile to the interests of the 
human race — words which were taken by some as 
proofs both of the bad school in winch he had 
been studying his politics, and of the extieme 
lengths to which he was likely to have gone in 
Older to work out Ins enthusiastic theory, and 
change the whole order of socitty as well as of 
government. Some of the populace clicercfl his 
last words ; n far greater number uttered a dismal, 
reproachful groan as the hangman held iiji the 
grey-haired, blood-streaming head of the veteran. 

On the 8th of March a message from his ma- 
jesty to both Houses of parliament was received 
by the country, and by all Europe, as the signal of 
the close approach of war. It staled that, as very 
considerable military preparations were carrying 
on in the ports of Fnipce and Holland, his ma- 
jesty had judged it expedient to adopt additional 
meatures of precaution for the security of his 
dominions; that discussions of great iinpoitance 
were carrying on between his majesty and the 
French government, the result of which was un- 
certain; and that he relied w'lth confidence on 
parliament, to enable him to take such measures 
as circumstances might require, for supjiortiiig the 
honour of his crown and the essential interests of 
his people. In the debates which took place in 
the Jjords on the proposed address in answer to 
this message, Lord Hobart (afterwards Earl of 
Buckinghamshire), secretary for the colonies, said 
that it was the earnest wish of ministers still to be 
able to prolong peace. Earl Spencer, who had 
been first lord of the admiralty under the late Pitt 
administration, said that he had ever been a friend 
to vigorous meaaurei; that he rejoiced to find 
ministers were at length sensible they had gone 
the full lengths of concession and negotiation, and 
were now determined to act a manly part ; that 
there was no other chance of saving this country 
hut by showing the First Consul that we were not 
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afraid of meeting France even though single- 
handed, and that, rather than suffer the smallest 
particle of the national honour to be tarnished, we 
were ready to recommence hostiUtics. Lord Gren- 
ville, whose tone had never once changed since the 
signing the preliminaries to the peace of Amiens, 
said that this was the first instance of sound 
political wisdom shown by the present ministry ; 
that they had at last seen the consequences of a 
system of concession and meanness ; that he now 
hoped they would act with due energy and perse- 
verance ; that the experience of the last eighteen 
months had proved the renewal of the war to be 
inevitable. The Eail of Muira spoke in the same 
sense, w ith still more warmth : lor his part, he 
I wished ministers would speak out at once, and not 
he afraid of oHending the First Consul of France : 
he had no notion of talking any longer in tlie com- 
plimentury stjle with this new Hannibal, who had 
sworn on the altar of his ainhition a deadly and 
eternal enmity to England : we must, in the lan- 
guage of our immortal poet, 

IV- nhirinK n:. tlic lire «|ili ii »■ , 

TtiiuaU‘n lli(‘ lhiL’iiti'iit‘1 , uiid ouiLicu tliu biuw 

01 brii|;|{iU 4 ' buimr!" 

The address was carried in the Lords mm. con. 
In the Commons Addington faintly repeated the 
hope that the continuance of peace might yet 1?!; 
found possible, asserting that the wiiole object 
of the preparations which he now recommended 
was for |)recuiition and internal scciinty, and nut 
directed to offensive operations. Fox could not 
venture to ojipose the motion, hut complained of 
the House being left completely in the dark as to 
the particular circumstances which rendered war- 
like in-eparations necessary. If, through negligence, 
raslinesB, or some ill-concerted plans, ihey should 
involve the country in a new war, he would pro- 
nounce the present administration to be the most 
fatal and destructive that bad ever directed the 
affairs of Great Britain' Windham thought that 
Fox considered too exclusively the evils of war, 
and did not sufficiently calculate the evils of a 
hud peace : but he too complained of the silence 
of ministers us to the real grounds of disagree- 
ment with France, not sufficiently reflecting 
that, as negotiations were not yet absolutely 
broken off’, this silence was necessar)' and diplo- 
matically essential. Sheridan again emitted flames 
of patriotism. The First Consul of France had 
modestly proclaimed to the vassal thrones of 
Europe, that England was no longer able to con- 
tend single-handed with France; but he (Sheridan) 
would hope that such an opinion would never be 
re-echoed in that House. He trusted that, if war 
was unavoidable, there were still left spirit enough 
in British hearts, and resources enough in British 
wealth, commerce, and enterprise, not only to de- 
fend the existence of the country, but to avenge the 
slightest insult to its honour. Here too the address 
was voted unanimously. 

The very day after this debate (on the lOth of 
March) another message was delivered, expreiaing 
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his majesty’s intention of embodying and calling 
out the militia. On the llth, the House of Com- 
mona having resolved itself into a committee of 
•upplVt ministers proposed to add 10,000 seuinen 
to the &0,000 already voted. In the debates on 
this subject no small blame was thrown upon the 
Addington administration for having tried the ex- 
periment of peace, and several declarations were 
made that the existing administration was alto- 
gether incomiictciit to the carrying on of a vigor- 
ous war. The caustic Francis distinguished him- 
self among the severe critics, deploring that at a 
crisis like the present all the eminent abilities of 
the counlry were excluded from its councils and 
government. Mr. Dent thought that, instead of 
10,000, 25, (XK) additional men should be voted for 
the navy. Fox, still complaining of tliat want of pre- 
cise information which ministers at that moment 
could not give wiilioiit putting a sudden stop to ne- 
gotiation, expressed his strong approbation of the 
treaty of Amiens, “ and priuci^mlly because it 
freed ns from those detestable and abominable 
principles iJ]>on which the late war had been coo- 
ducud ” “ He hoped that we should never again 

hear of wars begun for the pretence of the pmtec- 
tion of religion and social order — he trusted that 
such hypocrisy was for ever destroyed, and that no 
ministry would again attempt to impose upon a 
generous people by mch false pretexts.” He re- 
cornmeuded ministers to continue their endeavours 
at reconciliation with Bonaparte so long as was 
consistent with honour, and concluded w*ith saying 
tiiat he would nut vote against the projKised in- 
crease of the navy. The motion was agreed to 
without a division. The voice of Pitt had not been 
heard. The great man continued to absent him- 
self from the House, or to attend rarely. Thia 
gave his old political frienda the mure graceful 
opfiortunity of praising him in his absence, and 
ot contrasting his ability with the mediocrity of 
Addington, whose mimstenul days were already 
numbered. It is said, however, that Addington 
hud grown fond of place and power, that his bland 
and submissive manners had captivated the court; 
and it appears quite certain, from the course taken 
hy the Pittites, that Addington was by no means 
desirous of vacating his seat for Chatham’s son, 
w ho was generally believed to have put him in it pro 
tvmporey as persons put seat- keepers in a crowded 
theatre to secure their places till their return. It 
was noticed by Wilberforce, in the month of Feb- | 
ruary, that Pitt was “ not very friendly to Ad- 
dington just now.” In the month of April it was 
currently reported that there was a negotiation 
going on between Addington on one side, and Pitt 
and his relative Lord Grenville on the other, but 
tliat, as AddiAgtop, itrong in court favour, pre- 
tended to retain hit aupreme post, and the king 
declined telling Pitt that hia services were con- 
sidered esiential, it was not likely to come to any 
conclusion. The pride of Pitt must ever have re- 
volted at the idea of serving undtr a personage so 
very inferior, in otlier particulars besides birto and 
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< connexion, as the son of his father’s physician* 
waa the nature of the man not to serve under auy 
one-^t was his misfortune to exact from those who 
served under him an entire aubmiaaioii to hia own 
; viewB. Hia friend VViilierforce, writing on Uie IQth 

• of April, taya, “ There certainly baa been a nesoUa- 
■ tion with Pitt, in which his return to power, and that 
j of some others of his ministry, has been in quet* 

; tion and a few days later he notes a visit paid 
; to him hy Lord Bathurst, to talk ” about the ne- 
, gutiatioii between Pitt and Addington.” A little 

IfUer Pitt, in a gave him the complete 

• history of the /afe negotiation with Addiiigion, 

! convincing him that he (Pitt) liad acted upon high 
I and most honournhle principle!. 

Some interesting debates took place on the pro- 
fligacy and proncneis to bril^ry, debauchery, anti 
not of the electors of Nottingham, a constituency 
which in all times has gained a pre-ciniiiencc of 
diahunour. For the present they ended in nothing ; 
hut soon after the Easter holidays a hill was una- 
nimously carried, wluch was intended to put down 
that part of the abuses which consisted in rioting, 
hy allowing the magistrates of the county a con- 
current jurisdiction in the town of Nottingham 
with the magistrates of the said town. Other warm 
discussions ensued on the relative excellencies or 
defects of the militia as a proper defensive force ; 

I hut they terminated in the passing of a bill which 
continued the militia in Ireland, as well as in Eng- 
land and in Scotland, hut which in Ireland substi- 
' tuted the giving of bounties for the system of ballot, 

I which had been found to work badly in that 
I country. 

I The languid attention of very thin Houses (for 
I men could think now earnestly only of the ^and 
I question of peace or war) was occupied until the 
I Kuster recess hy the Clergy Residence hill, the 
Coroners* bill, debates on the Pancras workhouse, 
&c. But on the 6th of May, a fortnij^t after the 
re'aBB('.mbling of parliament. Lord Pelham com- 
municated to the Lords, and Mr. Addington to the 
Commons, another message from hia majesty, inti- 
mating that orders htd l^n given to Ixird Whit- 
worth, our ambassador, to quit Paris immediately, 
unless he found a certainty of bringing the pending 
negotiations to a close against a certain period, and 
that Cveneral Andrtfussi, the French ambassador, 
had applied for a passport to be ready to quit 
I London as soon as he should be informed of Lord 
I Whitworth having quitted Paris. Mtnistera said 
that there were now grounds for believing that 
I Lord Whitworth waa on his ioumey home, and 
might soon be expected ; and tMt thertfbn an ad- 
journment would be nslvisahle for two or thret 
days. Both Houses adjourned till the Monday 
following. Bat it was not until the I6th of May, 
and after another adgoitnimcDt, preeoded by a Aou- 
rishiiig account of the financial atateof Ibeeoitmry, 
that ml doubt and uncertainty were terminated hy 
another royal message whidt announced the recall 
of Lord Whitworth and the departmeof Andrdomi. 
In order to give time lor prodneinf the neccaiwy 
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papen, the coniideration of the king's message 
was postponed for two days. But on the lltn, 
the day after the message was delivered, an Order 
of Council was published directing that reprisals 
be granted against the ships, goods, and subjects 
of the French republic ; and a proclamation was 
issued for an embargo on all ships in the British 
ports belonging either to the French and Batavian 
republics, or to any countries occupied by French 
arms. On the 18th copies of the requisite papers 
— of the letters, memorials, and other state papers 
forming the diplomatic correspondence between 
Great Britain and France since the period of the 
peace of Amiens — were laid before both Houses. 
On the same day the subjects of complaint against 
France were stated at length in a royal declaration 
or manifesto. This paper began with contrasting 
the liberal and friendly conduct displayed towards 
the subjects of France, in respect to matters of law 
and commerce, with the severity and injustice prac- 
tised towards the subjects of England. It laid a 
proper stress on the circumstance of the French 
government having sent persons to reside in the 
British and Irish seaports, in the character of 
consuls, when no commercial treaty existed, and 
whose conduct gave reason to suspect purposes of 
^e most dangerous kind. It exposed the encroach- 
ing and grasping spirit of the French government, 
as displayed to the woild since the peace by their 
keying a French army in Holland, by their vio- 
lating the independence of Switzerland, ond by 
their annexing to France Piedmont, Parma and 
Piacenza, and the Isle of Elba. Next it noticed 
the novel firinciple advanced by Bonaparte, that 
Great Britain had no right to take an interest in 
the affairs of the Continent, or to interfere with the 
proceedings of France in any one point which did 
not form a part of the stipulations in the treaty of 
Amiens; and the declaration adduced arguments 
to prove the incompatibility of this new French 
principle with the spirit of treaties in general and 
the national law of Europe. With regard to the 
non-evaCuation of Malta, which the First Consul 
set forward as the one great cause of the rupture, 
it contended that the conduct of the governments 
of France and Spain, in seizing the property and 
destroying the consideration and the independence 
of the Knights, had been the cause of the non- 
execution of that article in the treaty of Amiens 
which stipulated the said evacuation of Malta by 
the British ; and here it was added (with reference 
to that noisy report of Sebastiani which Bonaparte 
had published in his * Moniteur ’), that Uie French 
government bad given public indications of a de- | 
sign to violate those articles of the treaty which 
stipulated the integrity and independence of the j 
Turkish empire imd of the Ionian Islknds, and that 
this alone would justify our retaining poasesaion of 
Malta, unleas other securities against his ambitious 
projecu were given by the First Consul, who had 
refused to give anything of the sort The indig- 
nities which had been offered to the British govem- 
tnent and nation were then recapitulated, and par- 


ticular emphasis was given to the words w'hich 
Bonaparte bad used in a public address to the 
Corps Legislatif, “ that Great Britain singly can- 
not contend with the power of France an asser- 
tion regarded as an insult and defiance, and con- 
tradicted by the events of many wars. The royal 
paper concluded with declaring, that, notwithstand- 
ing all the changes and encroachments which had 
taken place since the peace, his majesty was ready 
to concur even now in an arrangement by which 
satisfaction should be given to him for the indig- 
nities offered to his crown and people, together 
with a security against further encroachments on tlie 
part of France. 

We reserve the account of the diplomatising, 
and of the strange concluding scenes of Lord VV'hit- 
worth’s embassy, for another page. Here we need 
only mention that the declaration of war was re- 
ceived in England with almost universal enthu- 
siasm ; the news was welcomed in the city of Lon- 
don with hats in the air, with three cheers, and 
with right down English huzzas. Men felt that 
the experiment of a peace had been tried and had 
failed ; that an armed truce would be nearly as 
expensive us an active war, without the excitement 
and glory of warfare ; that such a truce would 
enable Bonaparte to crush the spirit of national 
independence, to establish his dominion o^ler the 
continent of Europe, and to build, with all the re- 
sources of the Continent, in tiebly fortified and in- 
accessible ports, a fleet which in the course of a 
few years might dispute with us the sovereignty of 
the seas. . City corporations, with other bodies 
corporate and incorporate, cooled afterwards ; but 
at the moment the renewal of the w’ar was hailed 
with more joy than had been witnessed at the 
proclamation of the peace. 

This important subject was not fully taken into 
consideration until Mondev the 23rd of May, when 
all the avenues to the houses of parliament were 
crowded at a very early hour.* In each House an 
address was moved, re-echoing the sentiments of 
the king’s message and declaration. Some few 
doubts were expressed as to the justice or the ex- 
pediency of commencing hostilities without some 
further attempt at negotiation ; but in both Houses 
the doubters were left in a most feeble minority. 
An amendment moved in the Upper House by 
Lord King, for expunging those expressions which 
so warmly attributed to France the guilt of break- 
ing the treaty, was rejected by 142 against 10 ; and 
in the Commons an amendment moved hv Mr. 
Grey, to assure his majesty of the support of the 


• On Um prModlBff night the Posilm had b*ild a meeting to dieenw 
then plan uf uppodtion. Pox, U U aaid. epoke at thh i^iate meet, 
lug wiUi gnat moderation, nxpmrinj his anxiety far the piwervation 
ol Deaoe.^at aekuoaledging the iMRculUei of the oonianmun. Ha 
bad to wbmit to the folly of aome of hb amodatca. 
drunk that at flrd he oould not apeak Intelligibly ; but he eftereerib 
bemme mom arUralate, and dwatt upon iho danger of throaing the 
Ooetoe Addmgtcn waa called Oom the pnueielon of hie ihtlw 
—into the ermi of Piu. Thu idea. nUch li eeid to Itan been Ten 
iWTelent arn^g the partimna of Pox. pravee at leaal that they hi 
liored ^ Addington uanM to naUio hu plane, in deapiie ^ iho 
wto 1^ maiTe him — Letter fnm F. ifaracr n. Tkamas Thammm. 
^ , m Memem amd Conetpimdeiiee tffFrtmcu Hwuer, M.P., lu Au 
ftroMer, Ismnd Earner, Etf^^R.8. ^ 
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House in the wir, hut to esprtM at the same time 
a disapprobation of the conduct of mimstersi was 
negatived by 398 against 67. On this occasion 
Piu was in his place, and he rose .early m the de- 
bate to expreu a hope that on this great question 
all parties would be unanimous. His speech pro- 
duced an immense impression, and was greatly 
admired : Pox, in replying to it, said that if 
Demosthenes himself had been present he must 
have admired, and might have envied.* Fox him- 
self was quite facetious on what was certainly no 
laughing matter He was of course at the head 
of those few who faced the tremendous majority. 
He cunfcAsed that Bonaparte was very wrong in 
demanding, ns he had done, that we should expel 
all the French emigrants who had sought an asy- 
lum in our country, and tint! we should abridge the 
liberty of our press and modify our constitution ; 
hut he palliated the haughtiness and insolence of 
the language which he had used in conferring 
with Lord Whitworth ; he said that Bonaparte had 
quite much right to complain of our aggrandise- 
ment in India as we hud to complain of his en- 
croachments in Europe ; that his exjircsscd deter- 
mination tit take possession sooner or later of Egypt 
was not a sufiicunt cause for our going to war, hut 
that the war was provoked by our retaining Malta 
and the (’ape of Good Hope; that we were g‘»ing 
lo war on u sordid prim iple, which would deprive 
L’b of the jHmibility of obtuniing any allies. The i 
aitorneN-generul (SjH-nrer Perceval), Wind hum, | 
ami others, strong!) ohjected lo the tendency of | 
Fi<\V speech, whose arguments all went to justify . 
the conduct of Bonaparte. W^ndluim called it not j 
(iniv a fallacious but n wicked sjKtech, and Fu.y ' 
hiiiiKelf a pander to base and illiberal jmssions ; i 
he drew a comparison be ween hit conduct and j 
that of Pitt, who hud, he said, employed his great i 
alnlities in kindling the tlarae of patriotism, and in 
calling forth the energies of the country. 

On the 27ih of Mav Fox moved an address to 
advice hiB ninjesty to accept the mediation of the 
Eni]>erur of Rusiio, who, it was understood, had 
iiM led to mediate. He eulogised the character of 
the voting emperor Alexander an warmly as be had 
once eulogised his grandmother the great Catherine, 
i^tt, who again asserted his wonderful mastery 
over the House, expressed his {icrfcct approbation 
of the principles on which tlie motion w'as grounded, 
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and of the wiah to avert war if h weft ytt noadblt; 
bat he hoped that Fox would not penial m it, aa 
there appeared no reason lo doubt but that the mi« 
nistry would act in conformity with that wiah, and 
With tlwM general principles. In the end Fox 
consented to withdraw bis motion, on a declaration 
from Lord Hawkesbury, secretary for foreign aflairs, 
that the government, though it could not suspend 
the preparations for pursuing the war, would be 
ready to accept the mediation of Russia if the 
First Consul would accept it and accede to reason- 
able terms. In each House censures were moved 
on the conduct of the Addington administration ; 
but, although the enmity or coldness between 
Addington and Pitt seemed on the increase, 
and although a very general notion prevailed, 
both in parliament and in the country, that 
Addington would make a spiritless and bad war 
minister, these motions were rejected by great 
majorities. 

At war with France, it was impossible to be at 
peace with Holland, which was now little more 
than a French province, and which still retained 
maritime resources too great to be despised. On 
the 1 7th of June the king announced ny meRsaM 
that he had communicated to the Batavian republic 
hia diaposition to respect its neutrality, provided 
only the French government would respect it end 
witndraw its forces from that country; Init that 
this proposition not having been acceded to by 
France, his majesty had judged it necessary to 
ncall hia minister from the Hague, and to give 
orders for the issuing of letters of marque and re- 
prisals against the Batavian republic. A few 
weeks after this message l^urd Hawkesbury called 
the attention of the Commons to another royal mes- 
sage relating to the cx-Stadtholder of Holland, our 
late ally, the Prince of Orange, who hod been dc- 
s^Nulcd and left without a home, and who had no 
reliance except on the generosity of this country. 
Ilia lurdabip then moved that the sum of 6<),0()o/., 
and a pennon uf 16JXX)/. per annum during the 
pleasure of hia majesty, should be granted to the 
illuatnout House of Orange. The grant passed 
without opjposition. 

On the following day, the IBth of June, another 
royal message acquainted parliament that, for the 
aecurity and defence of the country, his majesty 
thought it necessary (hat a Ixrge ailditional ibree 
should be raised and assembled torthwith. On the 
20ih, in the Commons, Mr. Yorkt, the sccrctary- 
at'war, presented the plan of inerGsse, which pro- 
posed to levy an army of reserve .^0,000 strong — 
the men to be raised by ballot like the English mi- 
litia, and their services during the war Ui extend to 
Great Britain, Ireland, and the Channel Islands. A 
bill to this effect was carried through both Ilouaes, 
not without opposition to some oi ita parbculara^ 
but without any division. Subsequently (on the 
18tb of July), Mr. Yurke moved for leave to bring 
in a bill enabling his muetty to raise a levy en 
matse in case of invasion. [At thia moment the op- 
posite coasts of France a^ Belgium were lioid 
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troo^, and th€ * Moniteur * and the * Brufisels 
pi^tte * were calculating how many weeks or day* 
it would take Bonaparte to reach London.] This, 
lie contended, was an ancient and indispensable 
prerogative of the crown, as was acknowledged in 
the laws of the Anglo-Saxons, in the assize of 
Henry II. and statute of Henry III. ; and the ob- 
ject of the present bill was only to facilitate the 
exercise of such prerogative in case of need. The 
most insolent of all enemies, who had already sub- 
dued the greater part of the Continent, was threat- 
ening us viith invasion and slavery; there never 
was a time when it was more necessary to assert 
this ancient and undoubted prerogative of the 
crown. After detailing the diflerent classes under 
which the population of the country should be en- 
rolled for the purposes of the hill, Mr. Yorkc stated 
that, so lately as the reign of Henry VI 11., all per- 
sons in England were required to exercise them- 
selves at shooting with the bow. The same prin- 
ciple required that the Englishnicii of tlie present 
day should exercise themselves in the use of the 
rifle, musket, sword, &c. In case of actual invasion 
every man must be bound to march; but the 
volunteers would be required to march only in their 
ow’n corps. lie cited the conduct of the English 
St Toulon, Lincelles, Acre, and in Egypt, to prove 
that they had not degenerated from the heroes who 
fought at Crecy and Azincourt. Windham, rising 
as soon as the secretary-at-war sat down, delivered 
a long and remarkable harangue, a]iproving of 
what was now proposed to be done, hut strongly 
reprobating the past inactivity and blindness of 
ministers, which had left tlie country so much 
worse prepared than it might have been for the 
commencement of a vs’ar. Pitt also spoke in warm 
approbation of the principle of the measure pro- 
posed ; but expressed his surprise and concern at 
its not having been brought forward sooner. Lord 
Castlereagh, as a member of the present ministry, 
insisted that tlie bill had been presented as soon as 
it was possible and proper. Fox ofiered his hearty 
concurrence. The prospect of that always dan- 
gerous experiment, the universal arming of a na- 
tion, seemed to fill him with cheerful and hopeful 
visions. He said he had not approved of the pre- 
sent war, but, as we were engaged in it, he could 
not conscientiously oppose those measures which 
the state of war rendered necessary : he could con- 
-Bcientioiisly support this measure, this levy cn 
because it was fur the defence of the country 
rather than for any project of offensive war. It 
was principally on the armed mass of the people 
that he relied for resistance to invasion. Our regular 
army might be good and great ; our navy was' the 
greatest and the best in the world : both might be 
excellent, but both might also be subject to accidents 
and chances ; whereas the mass of a great people, 
once instructed in the use of arms, would be a solid 
And permanent security, which would not depend 
on the event of one battle, or be rendered inefiS- 
caciouB by any untoward circumBtances. The in- 
vaders might bring to our shores regular armies 


as numerous and as well disciplined as our own, 
but they could not bring over that which we could 
command — an armed peasantry. He thought that 
the best mode would be to try whether a general 
armament of this nature might not be obtained 
voluntarily ; but he allowed that if compidsion were 
necessary it should be resorted to. Addington 
intimated that there was no want of spirit and 
alacrity in the people; that upwards of 60,000 
volunteers had already offered themselves ; and 
that he considered the measure as singularly 
adapted to the genius and character of the people, 
as It was making a common cause with them in 
the defence of our common country. The bill was 
then read a first and second time, committed pro 
forma, and the report was brought uji on the 
20th, when Sheridan dejirccatcd any discussion 
until the third reading. On the 22nd, after the 
bill had been read a tliird time, on the question 
being put that it sliould pass, Colonel Crauford, in 
highly Hp])Tovmg the inea«-ure, expressed his doubt 
whether other means of defence were not necessary. 
He conceived the country to be deficient both as to 
regular troops and foriifications — he thought that 
the regular army ought to be increased ; that the 
coast from the Yarmouth Roads to the South Fore- 
land ought to be fortified ; that defences ought to 
be tlirown np on tlie diflerent roads leadi<lig from 
the coast to J.<oTid(>ii ; and finally, that London it- 
self uuglit to he fortified, lie thought that all men 
ought to be tirnicd, and that those w ho could not 
have muskets should be sujqdied with pikes. He 
also strongly recommended the immediate apjioint- 
ment of a military pounril. Ministers replied that 
they were decidedly averse to fortifying London ; 
that with such a fleet and army as we possessed, 
it would be disgraceful to think of that measure ; 
and that, whether the gallant colonel was satisfied 
or not with the preparalionB the government had 
made, it was quite clear that the enemy were satis- 
fied they left them no hope of success. Pitt again 
look an active part in deliate, pronouncing a sort of 
culogium on the niilitury manugement of his own 
government. He asserted that during the late 
war every possible attention had been given to the 
subject : — that a plan had been completely digested, 
a survey taken, and the works actually traced by 
General Dundas ; that the most minute sketches 
liad been obtained of every important position for 
resistance, between the sea-coast and the metro- 
polis; and that the defence of the different de- 
tached positions, such as Newcastle, the mouth of 
the Humber, &c, with our principal ports and 
arsenals, had also been considered. If the enemy 
should come — which was very doubtful — our suc- 
cess was certain; but he agreed with Colonel 
Crauford, that, in order that victory should be 
purchased with a smaller loss of life, some fortifi- 
cations were very advisable. [All this was a pre- 
lude to the costly farce of those Martello towers 
which Pitt’s restored government began to erect 
soon afterwards.] He dwelt with animating elo- 
quence on the whole subject of invaaion. Eng- 
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lishroen bad been, by the favour of Providence, for 
a long aeriea of ycara exempted from this apeciea 
of rontcai , but, if they were now to be called upon 
to take their ahare in it aiib other natwna, tiiey 
must meet it »ith gratitude for xht exemption they 
had hitherto enjoy^, aud with a firm determina- 
tion to Bupport It with courage and rcaolution— 
they must ehow thcroaelvea worthi, bv their con- 
duct on. ihiB occasion, of the Imppmess they hart 
enjoied “ It it,’ he aaid, “ for our property, it 
i» for OUT liberlv, it is for our independence, nay, 
fur our existence as a nation, it la for our charactc". 

It IS for our ver) name as Cngliahmcn, it is for 
eieri thing dear and xaluahle to man on this aide 
of the grave Parliament has now proiided 
ample means for our defence , it remains for the 
ixtciitivc goitrnment to tmplov them to the best 1 
ail untugc 1 he regular army must bt augmented j 
to that point to which the means arc now given to 
rai^e it the militia must be kept high in numbers 
and unbroken in spirit , the auxiliary force miiat 
he AS )ir mptli raised and discijiliiiid os the nature 
of things will admit, nothing must ht omitted that 
miliiary skill ran suggest to render the contest 
cfrtAtn as i i*a success and short in its duration 
If govrrnnuiit show the some determination to 
appU nil those means that parliament has shown 
i> pr \ dug tlurn — f the people full iw up the 
( V iinph w)i ch the legislaturi has set them, wc arc i 
Nit Ihcn 1 mai sh> w ithout being to i sangutiit , 
that tne result of this great contest will iiisiiit the 
j I rmanen^ securitv ih( eternal glor> of this coiin 
tr\ , that It will ternunaU in the tonfusion the 
(liMi H\ aiid tlir shunit of our inuntiiig ciumi, 
lloii It wdl aiford the niians of tiiiiiiiutiiig the 
s{ irits of rt using the coiinigc, of breukiiig tlu 
It liirti, of tilt surrounding nations d huripe, 
and I tiust that, if a fugitive i rtiich arm\ should | 
ri itli Its own si ores after being driven irum our | 
( iiHis It will find the jicoph of Eurojie rivi\ ng in 
t pints, an 1 anxious to retaliate on trance all the 
w lungs, all tlu opprcssi jns tht \ have suffered from 
htr and that wc shall at Itngth see that wicked 
fa iric destroved, which was ra sed upon the pros- 
Tituiin of lihertv, and which has caused mure 
rnisencs, more horrors to trance, aud to the sur- 
roiiiiding nations, than are to he paralleled in aiiv 
part of the annals of mankind ” 

Ttie levy en maise bill was passed nem con 
On the 2Sth it was carried up to the Lords, who 
adopted It unanimously, one or two of the iieers 
only censuring ministers, as Pitt had done, for not 
pr alucmg it sooner Three days after this a mes- 
sage was delivered from his majesty, acquainting 
both Houses that a treasonable and rebellious 
spirit of insurrection had manifested itself in Ire- 
land and had been marked by circumstances of 
peculiar atrocity in the city of Dublin The cor- 
res|tondtiig addrcaa to the throne was carried at 
once and unanimously , and before another bud 
ruae two bills, one foe trying rebels in Ireland by 
martial law, the other for suspending anew the 
Habeas Corpus aa in Ireland, were burned 


through all their stages and paawd. It 
House all this was done without any divlakm ; 1M 
in the Commons there was some animated and 
angry diacuMion. Windham reproached mmiitefa 
(who had certainly known for immtha of the atorm 
that had been brewing in Dublin) with their close 
ness and mystery, and with the now proven false- 
hood of their very recent statements that the Irish 
were tranquil, contented, and loyal It appeared, 
he said, as if the government of Ireland might lie 
deatroyed, and its capital taken, before parliament 
was to receive the slightest warning Miniaters, 
after keeping the House in the dark, now wanted 
It to proceed without deliberation it was usual to 
take at least a day to consider an address , and he 
thought that in the prtaent instance a great deal 
of information was ntiessary hefurt the House 
voted Sheridan felt or atfected an exceeding in- 
dignation at Uindhain fur starting any objection, 
or creating any delay to the urgent ineosurca of 
government at such a crisis , and he patheiiially 
described the sufierings which a delay of twenty- 
four hours might occai^ioii to the loyal part of the 
Irish Addington paid the highest compliments 
to “ tfie ihsintensied pat not um ” of Sheridan, 
** who, whenever the country wbb in a critical 
situation, gave all his great talents to its supfKirt*' 
Wiiidhaii) iroiiKulIy iiotKcd the compliineiits pass- 
ing between the chanctlh r of the exchequer and 
Sheridan llie lattir rtioited, partly in the de*- 
clamalorv wav, and partly with the drollery which 
wBH more iiitural to liini he said that he hud 
never in Ins life discrted cither his political prin 
(jpUs or Ins polit (hI friends, while Windham 
hud sat on fviry side of the House, ** till at last 
ht cumt, b\ 11 diagonal pr gression, from the trea- 
sury Ik nih to his pn sent seal *' Windham, bc- 
foit tht session tndtd, fuiiiid more than one op- 
])urtunity of pointedly expressing his imimatc 
lieliei that Sheridan was looking out for a snug 
place undtr the Addington administration, and of 
riditulmg the /cal of thia new convert l^g 
before these dt hates were over the new Irish 
rebellion hud extinguishid itaelf in the bottomless 
}MH)1 of Its own follies But at Paris the movement 
had been well concerted - while the shores of Liig- 
larid were threatened with invasion, Ireland was 
to he made the seat of civil war and the Irish 
exiles and refugees had pi dged themselves for the 
succLSs of the iiiiurrection, tj Bonaparte would 
supply them with on/y money, arms, aitillery, 
■hips and troops 

AsearU as the 13th of June, m bringing for- 
ward the budget, the chain ellor of the exchequer 
had intimated his intention of reviving the income 
tax as a necessary war tax, and on the 5th of July 
be moved that the House should go into committee 
upon Uiat subject The new tax he chose to call a 
property tax, although in substance it was little 
more a property tax than the old one, only con- 
taining a clauae by which, in cases of incomes from 
land or interest of money, no pprticutar disclosurs 
was to be required. The proportion npw do- 
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manded wai not, however, so large as formerly.* 
Several members objected to the misnomer, insist- 
ing that it was in reality an income tax, and not a 
tax upon property; that it raised an equal sum 
upon incomes of unequal duration, upon the pre- 
carious produce of industry, and upon permanent 
income ; and that it was unjust that a precarious 
income, derived from mental or bodily labour, 
should pay an equal tax with an income which was 
permanent and obtained without exertion. Sir 
Henry Mildmay further observed that there was 
another point on which the present bill would have 
an unequal operation, contrary to its avowed prin- 
ciple— that of a fair, equal, and proportionate tax — 
for it made no exemption whatever in favour of 
persons having large families, if their incomes ex- 
ceeded 1 50/. a year ; so that, whether a man was 
single or had a family of twelve children to sup- 
port, there would be no difference in the operation 
of the lax. The minister desired to know whether 
an exemption from the house and window tax, in 
favour of persons with large families, would not go 
a great way towards the object the honourable 
baronet so earnestly desired? On the 13th of 
J uly the bill was debated again in a committee of 
the whole House. After a member had warmly 
denounced the inquisitorial means adopted to as- 
certain the amount of the incomes of tradesmen, 
Pitt rose to express his disapprobation of several 
of the details of the measure, and to move an in- 
struction to the committee, that “ the like exemp- 
tions and abatements be extended to those who 
have income arising from money in the funds, or 
land, or moiiey at interest, as are or may he al- 
lowed to other persons.*’ Some of the Addington 
party censured him for attacking the minister, and 
for thw'arting or delaying his purpose ; and they 
seemed to hint that he was acting unfairly, and 
taking the minister by surprise. To this Pitt 
scornfully replied that ministers had been in pos- 
session of Ills sentiments fur the last three w'eeks. 
The Addingtonians, however, still affected to be 
surprised, as at an unexpected motion. In spnte 
of the censure of some, and the friendly per^uu- 
sions of others, Pitt pressed his motion to a divi- 
sion, but it was rejected by 150 against 50. 
While this income or property tax bill was in 
committee several important confessions were 
made, and a few substantial alterations admitted. 
The chancellor of the exchequer, for example, con- 
fessed that there was a wide difference between 
income arising from lands or from capital already 
accumulated, and income arising from bodily la- 
bour, or from mental labour and professional 
skill ; and that, of all the cases of hardship to 
which this tax could apply, he conceived it to be 
most severe on the learned professions. But Ad- 
dington never admitted a principle without taking 
the spirit out of it by qualifications ; and he went 
on to reason that, as there were some rich clergy- 

* Where the owaer of land let it out. he wu to pav only one ■bil* 
ItufT hi the pound, nr five per oeul. ; but where tlie laud wa« in hia 
owp handi. ho wu to pay one and nluepence in the pound, that la 
iMia bhitlia^i u landlord, and ninepracu ua tenant. 


men, lawyers, and physicians, all those learned 
TofeBsioDB ought to be taxed. It would not, said 
e, be the policy of parliament, at this time, to ex- 
clude the income arising from those sources from 
contributing towards the present exigencies : there 
was no one who had arrived to great attainments in 
those professions who had not acquired a consider- 
able proportion of capital ! He felt the difficulty 
of extending the exemptions on account of the pro- 
digious addition which would be created thereby 
to the trouble of the tax commissioners. But the 
very day after the rejection of Pitt’s motion, Ad- 
dington adopted the substance of that amendment, 
as “ the exemptions it demanded were expected 
by a great number of people, and as he was con- 
vinced of the necessity of reconciling even the most 
necessary measures to the feelings of the public, 
and as he wished to avoid differences of opinion 
where unanimity was so very desirable.” A di- 
minished rate was fixed for landed incomes from 
60/. to 100/. a year. A clause for empowering 
surveyors to examine property in order to estimate 
its value was so amended as to do away the power, 
originally given l)y the bill, of entering private 
dwelling-houses. All the clauses relating to the 
mode of stopping and collecting the tax on di- 
vidends payable at the Bank of England were 
struck out by the chancellor of the exchequer, who 
substituted for them other clauses, importing that * 
stockholders’ returns should lie made in the same 
manner as those of other persons ; but if, after the 
expiration of six months, no return should be 
made, then government should have the iiowcr of 
collecting the tax at the Bunk as at first proposed. 
A clause was also introduced which not only ex- 
empted bank-stock already purchased by foreigners 
from the tax, but also all funded property which 
might, during the operation of the act, be acquired 
by persoDB not subjects of his majesty, and not 
residing in the British dominions. This clause, 
although it was well and iairly meant, and pre- 
vented numerous foreign holders of stock from 
being scared away from our Bank, led directly to 
much trickery and subterfuge, by which govern- 
ment was a loser. Instead of an exemption from 
the house and window tax, reductions were in- 
troduced in favour of persons having numerous 
families, upon incomes from 60/. to 400/., for each 
child above two, or for three or more children, four 
per cent. ; upon incomes from 400/. to 1000/., for 
ditto, three percent. ; upon incomes from 1000/. to 
5000/., for ditto, two per cent. ; and upon incomes 
of 5000/. and upwards, one per cent. Some 
abatements were also granted to persons whose in- 
comes ranged between 60/. and 150/. per annum; 
and the bill was read a third time, and passed on 
the 1st of August. 

Various other new taxes or duties were also im- 
posed. Some of these were extended to Ireland, 
and the lord-lieutenant of that country was autho- 
rised to raise 1,000,000/. by loan. The total 
amount of supplies granted for the year was 
41,363,192/. Of this great sum 12,000,000/ 
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was to be raiacd by annuitieB, 1 ,052,0001 by lot- 
tcnen, above 15,000,000/ by loam or Exchequer 
billi, and 4,000.000/ waa to be taken fro^^ the 
consolidated fund The aeaaion was cloaed^iWI the 
12th of August by a speech from thc.jtlM^ne, 
wherein his majesty expressed his reliance that, 
under the continuance of tlie Divine protection, the 
exertKms of h» brave and lo\al subjects v^ould 
prove to the enemy and to the world, that an at- 
tempt to subvert the indeptndence or imp ur the 
power of this United Kingdom would terminate in 
the disgrace and rum of those by whom it might be 
made The king appeared in excellent health and 
spiriiB, and was enthusiastically cheered by im- 
mense multitudes on his way to and from parlia- 
ment 

While parliament was sitting, and when the 
country was ringing with military preparations, and 
the marchings and countermarchings of troops of 
the line, militia, fenciblcs, and volunteers, the 
Prince of Wales repeated a claim which he had 
often made before, for military promotion, and for 
some post or command where honour and danger 
might go hand in hand * The Duke of York had 
been f^iir some years captain-gcneral and com- 
mander ui-chicf of the forces, the Dukes of Kent, 
Cumberland, and Cambridge wert lieutenant-ge- 
nerals. but their eldest brother, the heir to the 
throne, was left in the inferior grade of a colonel 


• 111 April I"*!*! tlirirlnci hul niton Dip follou iiik loltor to hu 
TitliPi — Ml Ih iv< , fr ™ I iin » o m-<uh r iti mu I «lat> un»l r >*, i-ct, 
di 1 nod in Hit liileitt li lui « litr luu Qin*** H ^ dir *01 a| ) licitt ti to 
)ut r iuat«8ty and il ih i ow %tilh iii lanitstuciw Hal iiP>tr bpt it. 
^cnturtil I Kiiriuhyoi fci Hi it 1 pr« si mi t thr iw inyM*]! nt ^ mr 
f»pt and tu implorp ^lur ^ra i ms attpution ti ttii h imlilt muIiiimuU 
1 offir lu this IttUr 1 lu » ri list I awl I r nu in wliith Huh c ii 
tr\ now standi i ills f r the in ite I t IT lU nl c irj nmish arm jn Hip 
defi art of all that can Ih. leur t 1 Uhlinlimt n and it is with |,lnwm|f 
pride that I Iwh ild llu preM lend of tl is si itimeut throuKh P'lry 

C rt of your miypsty s kini^ lum W h itever mu> some lime back has 
pn your maiesty s nlijiou ms l> m> lining in the wav ol actual aur 
vke, yet it a tris s liki this uneaampi d in our histiry whiiiianry 
■uhjeiM Id tliL realm is ia.,erly seekiUK fur and h is Ins jHiat as in^ned 
him, thoae objections will 1 liiimhlv trust yn Id to the \ ressiireot Hu 
times and vniir nmiisty will be Kfitcioiisly ] leased to luII me fiiHi to 
u etation wlierein 1 n iiy pro\i iinsplf wort y i f the conlidence of my 
cMuiitrx and ot ihi hi.h rank I hold ID it by stakiiif, my lite in Us 
defence — .sltath woiilil lie ] refen hli to Im qi, marked as the mly man 
tliat was not luiTi rid to comt f irth on siilIi an ociaaion Shiul I tt Iw 
II y fate t » full in so Klorious a Lontist, no injury coiiid Hri<M tu tl o 
hot of succession on i| 0 ( mut of the niimlier hajpily nmatninikOf 
vnuT nu|esiy s childrtD At Hit same time were thtre fifty prinf.ca 
« T W( n I ihi Niii„lt one, it would in my h itiibk ju Iftmeot lie iqually 
iiiLiimiMnt in them or me to stand fon most in llie ran'»s of dauiftr at 
so dicisiM u ]N nod as Hie prestnt 1 am tht mon ioducerl to cm Qdu 
that yo r majesty s (fOMlnesB will com| ly writh this liurohle iH-titiun, 
irom till coni icti 111 1 feel that, had similar circiimstao esprevu Itil tu 
the rei)(n ui the late kmi,, when your majesty was Prince of Wales 
you would luiie |«nted, sir, for Hie opiKirluiiity I now so eainestiv 
el 1 know your majesty and am flxeil in Hus lielief andlshmlil 
bill I my St If iinwoiHiy of mv de^ut and stition, if a tamer impulse 
could DOW iiossess me Still more to justly this confluenct , allow mo 
In neall to your majesty s recollection the cxpreasims you wore pa 
ciousiy pitaatd to use when 1 soliiited torolgn service upon tny llrat 
eoming mto the army They were sir that your migesty did not then 
see Hw opportunity for it but that if anythinii waa to arise at home, 
I ought to be one of thejmt and /bremat My character with the na 
tion, my honour, my future fame and prospeets in h(h are now all at 
alahe I therefore aupp leate voiir majesty to aff id me thoae meana 
for Hieir presemition whieh affecHou for mv country and devotion to 
niy sovereign would have prompted me to sulirit, eiea though my birth 
aud station had uot rendered it my duty to claim them 1 piewimc in 
nore^wl to pieeenhe to vour raitjesiy tlie mode of being empkiyed 
what I humblv, hut moat eameaUy solicit is the ocrUinty of active 
•ervioB, in nuh a efaai^r as to your majetty aliall aeem fit W ith the 
profoundest Iramiltty, I have the htmour to aubsenbe myaelf your ma* 
jeWya most dutiful aud moat aflectionate son and sulgect, 

“ Gbouok P ** 

*1 c? ‘PP****^® bssm met bv a peremptory refusal ftom 

tiM king, who decUrad that mflitary oommand was 
•Ith Uw ntuataun uT Pnnee of Wales *' 


of dragoons. On the 16th of July the Prim tf 
Wales addressed a letter to Addington, stating that, 
from the official communication to parliament that 
the avowed object of the enemy was invasion, and 
from the levy-en-masse and the other eztraonlinary 
measures of defence which uarliament had agreid 
to. It was quite evident the danger was not believed 
to be dubious or remote; that, animated by the 
same spirit wluch pervaded the nation at large, he 
was anxious to undertake the responsibility of a 
military command , that he waa aware he did not 
postesB the experience of actual warfare, but at the 
same time he could not regard himself as totally 
unqualified in military aeience, siuce he luul long 
made the service his particular study ; that, how- 
ex cr, his chief pretensions to promotion and active 
employment were founded on n sense of those ad- 
vantages which Ins example might produce to the 
state, by exciting the loxal energies of the nation, 
and on a knowledge of those ex )>ectulions which 
the public had a right to form as to the personal 
exertions of their princes at a moment like the pre- 
sent “The more elexated my situation,” said the 
prince's letter, “ in so much the eflorts of my zeal 
become necessarily greater , and 1 cunfesa that, if 
dut} had not been so paramount, a reflccUun on the 
splendid athicvcments of my predecesaora would 
have excited in me the spirit of emulation when, 
however, in addition to such recollections, the na* 
tun of the contest in whuh we are about to engage 
was impressed on my consideration, I should, in- 
deed, huxe been devoid of cxery virtuous sentiment 
if 1 had felt no nluctumc in remaining a passive 
spectator of armaments which have for their object 
the very exisicnic of the British empire.” He 
complained of ihe little value his majesty’s minis- 
ters had formerly put upon his oflers of scrviie , 
of some “ unknown cause ” which had retarded his 
appointment , and of the obloquy to which he wai 
exposed of being regarded by the country as idle 
and indifferent to the events which menaced ii — of 
being insensible to the call of patriotism and of 
glory he insisted that the claim which he ad- 
xanced was strictly constitutional and justihcd by 
precedent , and that to dcliar him from it in the 
present situation of Europe would be alike fatal to 
his own immediate honour and to the future in- 
terests of the crown. After saying that he should 
be sorry to embarnus the government at such a 
crisis, but that nothing could compensate him for 
the misfortune of not participating in tht honour! 
and dangers which awaited the brave men destiued 
to oppose an invading enemy, the prince's letter 
concluded with these words — “ All I solicu ii a 
more ostensible situation than that in which I am 
at present placed ; for, situated as I am, as s mere 
colonel of a regiment, the major-general command- 
ing the brigade of which such a regiment must 
form a part would justly expect and receive the 
full credit of pre-arnuigemcnt and successful 
enterprise ” 

It appears that Addington left this eanicst letter 
unansweicdt for the pnace repeated his appbcstioa 
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m aiMther letter dated the 26th of July. In reply 
to thii, Addington briefly alluded to similar appli- 
cationa which, in obedience to the commands of his 
royal highneaa, had been laid before his majesty 
upon former occasions. The prince then desired 
the minister to lay before his majesty his last note 
of the 26th. This Addington did ; but the king 
only referred to the orders he had before given, 
adding that, his opinion being fixed, he desired that 
no further mention should be made to him of the 
subject. In the course of the levy-en-masse de- 
bates some of the prince’s friends hinted obliquely 
at this curious correspondence, and expressed a 
hope that the heir to the throne would be gratified 
in his laudable wishes. Six days before the proro- 
gation of parliament the prince addressed a letter 
to the king himself, repeating with additional ear- 
nestness the arguments he had used in his letters 
to Addington. “ I ask,” said he, “ to be allowed 
to display the best energies of my character ; to 
shed the last drop of my blood in support of your 
majesty’s person, crown, and dignity ; for this is 
not a war for empire, glory, or dominion, but for 
existence. In this contest, the lowest and humblest 
of your majesty’s subjects have been called on ; it 
would therefore little become me, who am the Jlrst^ 
and who stand at the very footstool of the throne, 
to remain a tame, and idle, and lifeless spectator ! 

Hanover is lost — England is menaced 

with invasion — Ireland is in rebellion — Europe is 
at the foot of France ! At such a moment the 
Prince of Wales, yielding to none of your servants 
in zeal and devotion — to none of your subjects in 
duty — to none of your children in tendeine&s and 
afl'ection, presumes to approach you, and again to 
repeat those offers which he has already made 

through your majesty’s ministers 

And ought 1 not to come forward in a moment of 
unexampled difficulty and danger? Ought I not 
to share in the glory of victory, w hen I have every- 
thing to lose by defe^? The highest places in 
your majesty’s service are filled by the younger 
branches of the royal family ; to me alone no place 
is assigned. I am not thought w'orthy to be even 
the junior major-general of your army.” He re- 
minded his father that no other cause had been or 
could be assigned for the refusal, except that it was 
the will of his majesty. The king, in a very suc- 
cinct answer, referred him to the repeated declara- 
tions he had already made of his determination on 
this subject, and told him that he had flattered 
himself he should have heard no more about it ; 
adding, ” Should the implacable enemy so far suc- 
ceed as to land, you will have an opportunity of 
showing your zeal at the head of your regiment.” 
On the 23rd of August the prince once more ad- 
dressed the king, but without, producing any efiect 
on his fixed determination. At the beginning of 
October, when an extensive promotion took place 
in the army, the prince wrote to his brother the 
Duke of York, as commander-in-chief, *' by whose 
counsels the constitution presumes that the mili- 
tary department is administered.” He complained 


that his standing in the army, according to the 
ordinary routine of promotion, would have placed 
him by this time either at the bottom of the list of 
generals, or at the head of the list of lieutenant- 
generals ; and that to be told that he might display 
his zeal solely and simply at the head of his regi- 
ment was a degrading mockery. The Duke of 
York replied, after warm professions of fraternal 
affection, that he must recall to his memory a 
conversation he had with the Prince of Wales, 
upon the same subject, soon after his majesty 
had placed him at the head of the army; that 
in the year 1795, on a general promotion taking 
place, he, at the prince’s instance, had delivered 
a letter from him to his majesty, urging his 
pretensions to promotion in the army ; to which 
his majesty had been then pleased to answer that, 
before ever he gave the prince the command of the 
10th light dragoons, he had caused it to be fully 
explained to him what his sentiments were with 
respect to a Prince of Wales entering the army, 
and the public grounds upon which he could never 
admit of his considering it as a profession, or claim- 
ing promotion in the service ; and that his majesty 
at the same time had added his positive command 
and injunctions to him (the duke) never to men- 
tion that subject again to him, and to decline being 
the bearer of any application of the same natui;| 5 , 
should it be proposed to him. “ This message, 
continued the Duke of York, ” I was, of course, 
under the necessity of delivering to you, and I have 
constantly made it the rule of niy conduct ever 
since ; and, indeed, I have ever considered it ns 
one of the greatest proofs of affection and consi- 
deration towards me, on the part of his majesty, 
that he never allowed me to become a partv in this 
business. Having thus stated to you. fiiirly and 
candidly, what has passed, I trust you will see that 
there can be no grounds for the apprehension ex- 
pressed in the latter part of your letter, that any 
slur can attach to your character as an officer, 
particularly as I recollect your mentioning to me 
yourself, on the day on which you received the 
notification of your appointment to the lOih light 
dragoons, the explanation and condition attached 
to it by his majesty ; and therefore, surely, you 
must be satisfied that your not being advanced in 
military rank proceeds entirely from his majesty’s 
sentiments respecting the hign rank you hold in 
the state, and not from any impression unfavour- 
able to you.” The Prince of Wales wrote again 
to the commander-in-chief, denying that he had 
ever entered into any compromise— denying any 
recollection of the private conversation quoted by 
the duke^stating that in the first instance he had 
been merely referred to his majesty’s will and 
pleasure, and that now he was informed for the 
first time that when the king had appointed him 
to the command of the Tenth he had caused it to 
be fully explained to him what his sentiments were 
with respect to a Prince of Wales entering into the 
army. He insisted that neither in his majesty’s 
letter nor in the letters of Mr. Addington was 
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there one word or the most distant allusion to the 
condition mentioned in the duke’s letter; and that, 
even if he.had accepted the command of a regiment 
on such conditions, his acquiescence could have re- 
lation only to the ordinary situation of th^ country, 
and not to a case so completely out of all contem- 
plation at that time as the probable invasion of this 
kingdom by a foreign force suflScient to bring its 
safety into question. Four other letters passed 
between the royal brothers ; but, whether the com- 
mander- in-chief had the inclination or not to gra- 
tify the Prince of Wales, he had not the power to 
move the king from his unalterable resolution. 
On the 23rd of October, when the prince was on 
the point of starting for Brighton, where the Tenth 
was quartered, Addington wrote him a short am- 
biguous note, saying that, in consequence of some 
intelligence which had reached him, he was im- 
pelled by a sense of duty to his royal highness 
and to the public to express an anxious hope that 
he might be induced to postpone his journey to 
Brighton, until he (Addington) should have an 
opportunity of making further inquiries. As the 
m\Bteriuus minister did not communicate the nature 
of this intelligence, the prince chose to consider 
that It related to invasion, or to some landing pro- 
jected on the Sussex coast ; and on the following 
day he replied by note that he apprehended that 
Addington expected some immediate attempt from 
the enemy, adding that his wish to accommodate 
hiinself to anything which the minister might re- 
present as material to the public service would 
make him desirous to comply with his request ; 
but that, if there w^as reason to imagine that inva- 
sion would take place direcllv, he was bound, “ by 
the king’s precise order, and by that honest zeal 
winch was not allowed any fitter sphere for its 
action,” to hasten instantly to his regiment. The 
prince went dow n to Brigliton on the 24ih or 25th ; 
arid on the 26th of October there was a grand scene 
in the capital, which was probalily the motive which 
induced Addington to request his royal highness to 
remain in town, and the motive which induced the 
prince to burry down to the coast; — there was a 
icvu'w m Hyde Park of all the volunteer corps of 
Ijondon, 12,500 strong. The king was accompa- 
nied by the queen, and all the other members of 
the royal family except the heir-apparent. Mon- 
sieur (afterwards Charles X ), the Prince de Conde, 
the Due de Bourbon, and the Due de Bcrri, were 
all present on horseback, attended by many of the 
old French noblesse, and by General Dumouriez. 
The Duke of York figured as commander-in-chief, 
and afterwards conveyed to the volunteers the com- 
pliuicnts of the king in general orders.* 

The war was certainly inevitable before, but per- 
haps no single circumstance tended more to ex- 
asperate Bonaparte than the trial of Peltier with 


*Two lUvi afler tlw; WcttiniiMtof. Lambeth, and Southwark wo- 
Mburban corps, both hone aud (bot. and ronii»« 
a loul of 14.1176 wen. were nmewad in the — place and in p^ 
sp^ of the nme high pemnagea. and of the same immense and 
a^alpdmw^ IW well timed lerlewa had an eaeellMit elleet 
<tn tte public spint. The volnlilecr corps of London and the vUlages 
aud bamlflti in its i mmedi a t e vicinity already 46,000 men. 
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the eloquent pleading of the late Sir Janifti If ae- 
kintosh. Jean Joseph Peltier was a journalist and 
royalist refugee, living and publishing in London, 
and not in himself a very interesting or exalted 
person, having bttlc literary merit, and being 
much more abusive aud calumniatory than eloquent 
or witty. At the commencement of the revolution 
he edited a monarchic paper, entitled * Les Actes 
ties Apotres* aud wrote a great number of pam- 
phlets. After the 10th of August, 1792, when 
the Bourbon monarchy was rent to pieces, and 
** when our shores were covered as with the wreck 
of a great tempest,'* he iled to England, and 
availed himself most actively, and to an immense 
extent, of our liberty of the press. Perhaps he 
considered that his pen had given offence in France 
which would never be really pardoned; ]ierhapi 
he had no property to which to return, and no 
means of livelihood so productive on the other side 
of the Channel as were his writings in England, 
and his occasional douceurs from the Bourbon 
princes and some of the emigrant noblesse ; and 
perhaps he felt that attachment to legitimacy, and 
tliat abhorrence to all the revolutionary govern- 
ments, which he professed ; but what is certain is, 
that he refused to avail himself of the permission 
granted by Bonaparte to emigrants to return to 
France and resume their property — or such por- 
tions of it as were not sold or appropriated, or such 
as he might choose to give them. After writing 
a * History of the Revolution of the 10th of 
August,’ a ^ History of the Campaign of 1793,* 
and a periodical work, entitled * Tableau de 
TEuropt'^* prophesying the precariousness of all 
the revolutionary governments, and the inevitable 
restoration of the ancient dynasty of France, he 
began, after the peace of Amiens, to ijublish a new 
journal, called * V Aminev ^ in which he lashed 
the Firbt Consul, his court, and government, with- 
out mercy, and not without calumny. In the 
fourth number of this paper appeared a miserable 
ode on Bonaparte’s Revolution of the 18th Bru- 
maire, fictitiously ascribed to Chenier, the re- 
publican poet, who had written a great many odes 
in the high days of Jacobinism, ouite as bad both in 
the poetry and in the ferocity of the sentiment. Pel- 
tier, or his ode, represented Bonaparte as Cssar 
who had passed the Rubicon, as the tyrant who had 
left no liberty in France; and pictured the lost 
of the Romans with an avenging poniard in their 
hands— and then, descending from classical itiei, 
asked the w'arriors of France whether they were 
not ashamed of serving a Corsican, tin Come — and 
then , returning to the classical, recommended the 
Tarpeian Rock, &c. At the same time Peltier 
gave vent to another thing in rhyme, called * The 
Prayer of a Dutch Patriot,* wherein he spoke of 
Bonaparte’s making and unmaking of Irings, of his 
making himself Couul for life, &c., praying that 
the succession might soon be left open by his 
death, or that he might disappear like homuluB in 
a mysterious apotheosis.* Instead. of meeting 

• Thera wm alw a paMBfn la plala peow, IsImmM la mBind tba 
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these rhymes with contempt, Bonaparte fell into a 
transport of passion : he pretended that they were 
provocatives to his assassination and to the over* 
throw of his government. He instructed his am- 
bassador at London to demand satisfaction from 
the British government. Our secretary for foreign 
affairs, Lord Hawkesbury, replied that in England 
the press was free and unshackled, that its excesses 
were punishable by law — that our courts of law 
were open to all — that the British court and the 
ministers themselves, often traduced and libelled, 
had no other resource — that he did not doubt but 
than an English jury would give the First Consul 
satisfaction if he chose to proceed against Peltier 
by law. The First Consul, who could not or would 
not conceive that our government had not the same 
power over newspapers which he had over his 
* Moniteur,’ and the same power to treat journalists 
as he had treated them i>y scores and by hun- 
dreds, intimated that nothing less would satisfy 
him than the suppression oi * I/Ambigu * and the 
deportation of Peltier. He wrote directly to the 
English premier to urge these demands, and to 
recommend a change of our laws relating to the 
press. Addington calmly and respectfully replied 
that the abuse of the press might sometimes be a 
great evil, but that our constitution left to every 
man the use of his pen, at his own risk and peril 
if he misused it; that libels, like other offences, 
were punishable by judge and jury; that, though 
at times a libeller might escape punishment, it was 
diffii^ult to find a remedy without touching that 
liberty of the press which was part of our system 
and of our habits, and endeared to the English 
people ; that, foreigner as he was, the First Consul 
might bring his action, only that such a course 
would give greater publicity to the libel, and that 
a better course would be to treat Peltier and his 

FrefDch that tyrannicido Imd iilwnyg bnen considered a republienn 
virtue; that Bonaparte not satisfied with the murder of Louis XVI., 
and the destiuclioii of so many princes au«l biiive men who had 
|ierished in the wars, was still thirstiiiK for more blood, and that 
nothim; was lell for patrioiivdo do, but to avenge their wrongs, or 
]ionsh with g1a^^. 

Tlio rhymed platitudes which so enraged the First Consul, and 
which were quoted on IVltinr’s trial, woie the two iollowiiig iiassages 
.—the first from the Chewier Ode, the second from the Dutcli I'atriot’s 
I'rayor.— 

De la France, 6 honte eternellu I 
Cesar, au hnrd du Rubicon. 

A contre liii, duiisaa qiierelle, 

Le Senat, Pumpee, ei Claton ; 

£t, dans les pluines d« Pliarsale, 

Hi la fortune eat inegale, 

H'll te fuut oeder ana dcstins, 

Rome, dans ce ravers funeste. 

Pour te vengar, au mulus, il reata 
Un tioigiiurd aux derniurs Romaina. 

• • • e • • 

Giierriers, Tessentez-vons I'outrage 
Qiii par uo Corse vous eat f.iit ? 

Giiurriers, qua le traltre subisse 
I)e Tarpeia I'afTreux supplice I 
Pour cea bious qu’ll vous a ravis. 

Pour cas bieiis, sa honteuse idole, 

11 a Hire le Capitole. 

Eoraaoz le sous ses dobrisl 

La voil& done assis o\ a'tdevuit le trdna I 
Consul, il rigle tout ; il fbit, defait les roia. 

Pen aoigneux d'£ln aim6. la terreur fuit sea droits Y 
Il est proolame chef at Consul pour la vie I 
Pour moi, loin qu'4 son sort je poite quelqne envie. 

Ou’il iiomme, J'y rontons, son digue auocosaeur : 

Bur le mvoii port£ qu’on 1 elite empereur 
n-'a (et Romulus nous rappelle la choae), 

Jb ftis vciu, dds demuio, qu il nit Tuputhtese. 


papers with contempt, as he (Addington) and his 
colleagues had often treated similar attacks madu 
by English journalists. There was assuredly, at 
this moment (in the summer of 1802), no want 
of a conciliatory tone on the part of our ministers. 
Lord Hawkesbury went so fur as to say in a note 
to M. Otto, that it was “ impossible that his ma- 
jesty’s government could peruse the articles in ques- 
tion without the greatest displeasure, knd without 
an anxious desire that the person who published 
them should suffer the punishment he so justly de- 
served.” Finding it beyond the reach of his might 
or persuasion to make our government arbitrarily 
suppress ‘ L’Ambigu,’ and transport its editor, the 
First Consul instructed his ambassador at London 
to urge that government to institute proceedings in 
our courts of law. Lord George Gordon had been 
punished and imprisoned fur a libel on the late 
Queen of Fiance, and Mr. John Vint had been 
found guilty of a libel on the Emperor of Russia ; 
why therefore should not the First Consul of 
France proceed in the same way against a man 
who was but an alien in England ? His eagerness 
for vengeance on a poor refugee scribbler made 
him reject Addington’s very sensible advice. He 
would fain have precipitated the trial, but he could 
not change the routine of our lawyers’ terms and 
sessions. Before the trial came on all those causes 
of disagreement with the British governm^it 
which we have mentioned occurred, inclusive of 
Scbastiani’s Levant mission and insulting report ; 
and the consul moreover had made his ‘ Moniteur * 
teem with abuse of the British constitution, govern- 
ment, and people, it being no secret that many 
of these ‘ Moniteur ’ articles were either wTitten 
by his own pen, or dictated by him, while, for the 
reasons already stated, he and his government 
were answerable for whatever appeared m that 
paper. At lust, on the 21st of February, 1803 
(the day on which Colonel Despard and his asso- 
ciates were executed), the trial came on in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, before Lord Chief Justice 
Ellenborough and a special jury. The information 
hud been filed by Ins Qiajcsty’s attorney- general 
e T^oJflciOt and stated, “ that peace existed between 
Napoleon Bonaparte and our Lord the King, but 
that M. J. J. Peltier, intending to destroy the 
friendship so existing, and to despoil the said 
Napoleon Bonaparte of his consular dignity, did 
devise, print, and publish, in the French language 
to the tenor following,” &c. [Here the passages 
from the paper were inserted, and described as 
libellous, &c.] The attorney-general, who also 
himself conducted the prosecution, argued that the 
object of tlie writer was to excite the subjects of 
France to rebel against their chief magistrate de 
facto, and further to excite them to his assassina- 
tion — that there could be no doubt of Napoleon 
Bonaparte being the de facto chief magistrate or 
First Consul of France, as he had been recognised 
by us in that character, and in that character we 
had made peace with him, and that therefore such 
a publication in this friendly country could not 
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escape punishment. “ The First Consul,” con- 
tinued the attorney-general, ” is to be respected 
even as if his ancestors had enjoyed the same 
power for a number of generations. Perhaps I 
may hear of publications in the ‘ Mouiteur * re- 
flecting on our government. What have we to do 
with that ? I am standing here for the honour of 
the English law and of the English nation. I 
state this to be a crime, and as such have brought 
it before an English jury ; and, if any other coun- 
try think that they qan prosper by such publica- 
tions, let them have the benefit, but do not let us 
have the disgrace !” It was every way a happy 
choice by which Peltier selected for his counsel 
the able and animated Mackintosh, the author of 
‘ Vindiciae Gallicae,* or the best defence of the 
French Revolution, whose juvenile errors had 
been corrected by age and experience, and whose, 
arguments — as he had recently told the gentlemen 
at Paris'^ — had been so completely refuted by the 
conduct of the French people. The subject had 
much that was inspiring, the contrast of condition 
between the real prosecutor, the master of the 
greatest empire which the civilised world had yet 
seen, and the defendant, a poor friendless outcast, 
was striking and dramatic; Mackintosh, in the 
prime vigour of his faculties, had exerted them all 
in pralsew’orthy preparation, and he was warmed 
and encouraged in the delivery of his forensic 
oration by the presence of a crowded and en- 
lightened audience, wdiich included some of the 
most gifted men of that generation. Mackintosh 
was as ingenious os he w'as eloquent, and he art- 
fully applied himself to the deep-rooted national 
feelings, national prejudices, and common sym- 
pailues of the jury, exciting their passionate regard 
for the liberty of the press, their jealousy and 
hatred for successful despotism, their pity for the 
poor outcast, “ the voluntary victim of loyalty and 
conscience.” At the same time he showed the 
innoxiousness of Peltier’s attacks, and the, to 
Englishmen, revolting tyrannv exercised in France 
against the productions of the press. This obscure 
journal, ‘ L’Ambigu,* if the jealousy of power 
could ever be at rest, apyieared under circum- 
stances the least calculated to give disquiet to the 
First Consul : it could not be much read here, 
for it was not in the language of the country; 
it could not be read in France, for the police 
were not supine nor negligent in the execution of 
Bonaparte’s severe and universal prohibition 
against the admission of English newspapers. 
Under these circumstances * L'Ambigu ’ was issued 
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for the purpose of amusiug and consoliig the 
fellow-sufferers of M. Peltier, by occasional reflec- 
tions on the factions which divide and agitate the 
land from which they are exiled — it was intended 
as a consolation to those to whom no consolation 
remains but in contemplating tlie instability of 
human affairs, and seeing that the men by whom 
they were driven from their country were often the 
victims of fortune as well as they. This was the only 
journal that dared still to speak of a family once 
the most august in Europe. This court afforded 
an instance of the instability of human grandeur 
in that family : — the lost instance of a prosecution 
by the French government was for a libel on that 
Princess who bad been since tortured and butchered 
by her own subjects ! He admitted the principle of 
the attorncy-generiJ that no government rccogniscii 
by our sovereign was to he libelled with impunity ; 
be agreed with him that in this respect all govern- 
ments were on the same footing, whether they 
were governments of yesterday or governments 
confirmed by a succession of ages. He called that 
English law-court his client’s lust asylum upon 
earth ; he applauded the honorable and dignilied 
conduct of ministers in refusing to violate the 
sacred hospitality due to an unfortunate stranger, 
who now appeared in that court as the only ])luce 
in which hiB prosecutor and lie could be upon equal 
terms ; he flattered the honourable pride of the 
jury by saying for his client that the most re- 
freshing prospect his eye could rest upon was a 
just, impaitial, and fearless English jury — that lie 
felt, w'ith him, gratitude to the Ruler of empires 
that, after the wreck of everything else ancient and 
venerable in Europe — the wreck of all established 
forms ami acknowledged principles, of all long- 
subsisting laws and sacred institutions, — English- 
men were met there to-day odministering justice 
after the manner of their forefathers ; and he fur- 
ther interested them in favour of his ** weak and 
defenceless fugitive,” and he further wanned their 
nationality, by reminding them that his client had 
waived his privilege of having half his jury com- 
posed of foreigners, preferring to put himself upon 
a jury entirely English. He represented this cause 
as the first of a senes of contests with the freedom 
of the press which Bonaparte waa determined to 
carry on in the only country where the press was 
free ; and he called upon his countr}'men to pause 
before the great earthquake sw'allowed up all the 
liberty that remained among men. Holland, 
Switzerland, and the imperial towns of Germany 
bad once participated with us in the benefit of a 
free press. Holland and Switzerland were now 
no more, and near fifty of the free imperial towns 
had vanished since the commencement of this pro- 
secution. Every press in Europe, from Pslenno 
to Hsmburgh, was now enslaved : and here he 
electrified the court by exclaiming, " One asylum 
of free discussion is still inviolate ! Thm ia still 
one little s^ where man can freely exercise hit 
reason on the moot important coocema of aociety^ 
where he can boldly poblish hit judgment on the 

i3 
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acts of the proudeat and most powerful tyrants. 
The press of England is still free. It is guarded by 
the free constitution of our forefathers. It is guarded 
by the arms and hearts of Englishmen ; and I 
trust I may venture to say, that if it be to fall it 
will fall only under the ruins of the British empire. 
It is an awful consideration. Every other monu- 
ment of European liberty has perished. That 
ancient fabric, which has been gradually reared by 
the wisdom and virtue of our forefathers, still 
stands : it stands, thanks be to God ! solid and 
entire ; but it stands alone, and it stands amidst 
ruins.** Again returning to the cherished system 
of the trial by jury, he mentioned the important 
struggle of Cromwell with the spirit of English 
jurors. “ That spirit,** he exclaimed, “ is, I trust 
in God, not extinct; and, if any modem tyrant 
were, in the drunkenness of his insolence, to hope 
to overawe an English jury, I trust, and I believe, 
that they would tell him — Our ancestors braved 
the bayonets of Cromwell, we bid defiance to 
yours !*’* 

The attorney-general (Spencer Perceval) replied, 
saying that, notwithstanding the most brilliant 
speech he had ever heard, and which had occupied 
his attention and dazzled the understandings of the 
jury for three hours, he did not find much to 
answer ; that his honourable friend was wrong in 
attributing the prosecution to the first magistrate 
of France; that the real prosecutor was the chief 
magistrate of this country ; that Peltier’s publica- 
tion was clearly libellous and had a tendency to 
provoke assassination, &c. Lord Ellenborough 
summed up at considerable length, and the jury 
returned a reluctant verdict of Guilty against the 
defendant. But, before Peltier could be called up 
for judgment, the war was renewed, and he was 
let off scatheless. He had in the mean time pub- 
lished the report of the trial, with Mackintosh’s 
defence at full length, as revised by the author. 
Numerous copies of ^ were smuggled into the 
Continent, and from one of these Necker’s famed 
daughter, Madame de Stael, who was accustomed 
to call Bonaparte a ** Robespierre on horseback,” 
made a spirited translation into French, which 
ran throughout Europe like an unquenchable 
Greek fire. It was afterwards reprinted in other 
places, and wholly or partially translated into other 
tongues. It gave a better reason for the renewal 
of hostilities than any that our diplomatists 
put into their protocols and ultimatums; it 
showed to the civilised world the real stake for 
which England was fighting ; it did more mischief 

* MockiDtoah added, ** Wliat could be aucli a tyrant’ameanauf over- 
awinK a jury 7 Aa long aa their country exiata, they are girt round 
with impenetrable armour. Till the destruction of tlieir country, no 
danger cun fall upon them for the performance of their duty; and I 
do trust that there is no JSngltahman ao unworthy of life oa to deaire 
to outlive England. But if any of ua are condemned to the cruel 
punirthment of surviving our country — if, in the inacrutable counaela 
of Providence, thu favoured aeat ofjuatioe and liberty, thia nobleat 
work of liuman wisdom and virtue, bo destined to destruction — which 
1 ahull not be charged with national prejudice for saying, would be 
|lie moat dangerous wound ever inflicted on civilixation,— at lenot, Irt 
na carry with ua Into our sod exile tlie consolation that we ourselves 
bavo not viohukrd the rights of hospitality to exiles ; that we have not 
tom from tlie altar the auppliont who claimed protection os the volun- 
tary victim of loyalty and eonaoience T ' 


to Bonaparte than he would have suffered from the 
defeat of an army or from the destruction of a 
fleet. It could not but fill him with rage and 
animosity. He, the master of Europe, had been 
bearded by a penniless pamphleteer and an advo- 
cate whose fortune was all to make ; and this could 
have been done in England, and in England abne. 
Again he poured forth rhapsodies against that ac- 
cursed liberty of the press which allowedlittle men 
to meddle with great, and against that British 
constitution which sanctioned such excesses, or 
prevented their being punished with arbitrary 
transportation, or captivity without a trial in se- 
cret state-prisons. The ‘ Moniteur * became more 
violent and abusive than ever ; — from this moment 
war was declared in the First Consul’s heart, — 
from this moment the secret countenance and en- 
couragement he had given to the Irish refugees 
and malcontents became an open and barefaced 
protection. About the same time he made or re- 
newed the demand that the British government 
should expel from the United Kingdom all royalist 
emigrants, and oblige the princes of the house of 
Bourbon to quit the asylum they hud chosen, to go 
and reside at Warsaw, where Louis XVIII., or the 
Pretender, as he was termed, had taken up his 
abode. His ambassador at London delivered note 
after note to Lord Hawkesbiiry, to convince him 
that by the alien bill the English government hu6 
the power of arresting, or expelling in a summary 
manner, the Count d’Artois, the Due de Berri, the 
Prince de Conde, and whatsoever foreigner it 
thought proper, and that the said government 
ought to exercise this power in order to quiet the 
alarms of the First Consul, who knew that these 
personages and their adherents were hatching plots 
in London against his authority and life, and were 
from the near English coast carrying on an active 
correspondence with the royalists and malcontents 
on the western coasts of France — in Normandy, 
Britany, and the Vendee. To this demand tlie 
British government replied by quoting the history 
of the exile of the last of our Stuart kings, and the 
conduct of the French government in his regard. 
James 11. had retired with his adherents to France, 
where he was welcomed by Louis XIV. ; and, 
though in the w^ar which followed that event the 
French government adopted his cause as their own, 
no stipulation was made at the treaty of Ryswick 
that he should be sent out of that country, nor was 
any subsequent demand ever made to the French 
government to that effect, although it was notorious 
that in peace as in war the abdicated sovereign 
and the exiled court at St. Germain plotted, and 
.intrigued, and carried on an active correapondence 
with their partisans in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. Lord Hawkesbury, however, ao far gra- 
tified the First Consul as to remove some Chouana 
and other resolute royalists from the island of 
Ouemsey, where they almost touched the French 
coast, to a town in the interior of England, where 
they could be kept under some aort of aurveillance. 
His lordship did not demand in return any expul- 
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Bion of, or gunreiUance over, the Iriih exilei and 
refugees. 

A word more must be said touching those so- 
called consular agents which Bonaparte had dis- 
patched to the different ports of the United King- 
dom, even while he was reaolutely refusing to enter 
into any commercial treaty with us, or to remove 
the prohibitions he had put upon British manufac- 
tures and other goods. These agents were one 
and all military men, artillery or engineer officers, 
or officers who had acquired the art of military 
surveying, and the faculty of judging at a glance 
of the strong and the weak points of a country. 
For the same reason most of the ambassadors who 
were or had been employed by Bonaparte were 
not civilians or trained diplomatists, but military 
men. AndrtSossi, who was now residing in this 
capacity in London, had not the slightest preten- 
sion to diplomatic skill, but he was one of the must 
skilful engineer and artillery officers in the French 
service, had an excellent coup-d’ceil for seizing the 
military features of a counti^, and a facility and 
rapidity in mapping and planning, as he had al- 
ready proved in Italy and in Egypt, and of which he 
afterwards gave further proof in Turkey and in his 
publihhcd work on Constantinople, the Bosphorus, 
and the passage of the Dardanelles.* The so- 
called consuls were observed to be very busy in all 
the sea-ports, and more particularly in the ports of 
Ireland. On the 27th of November, 1802, Talley- 
rand, as minister for foreign affairs, wrote under 
the dictation of Bonaparte a very significant letter 
to M, Fuuvelet, consul or commercial atjent at 
Dublin, trom which tlie following is a sutficient 
extract* “ You are charged to procure a plan of 
the jivirt where you reside, specifying its depth and 
the possibility of ships of the line entering it. Be- 
sides this [)lun of the port you must inform your- 
self which 18 the best wind for ships of war to 
enter the port, what is the greatest depth of w ater 
in the roads, and whether transports heavily laden 
can get close in 8hore.”t B is not to be supjiosed 
that these earnest instructions were confined to 
Dublin, or that soundings and surveys were not 
procured m other ports. It is frankly stated by a 

* TiiU(‘\r.ind. who dhl nnl much rrlUh thu prHcUr« of eniplo>iof 
niUturv luon aa diplomatirtit, madtr au eicvlU'Ot pua out of u pro- 
teoded micUkv of the n.mie auil quality of Andrf'OMi He was dis- 
cuttiux with the Firkt Consul tlie appointment of an unluukodur to 
Eiiitliiud Alter seierul i^rsoiu had lieen named. nonafuirU muI, '* 1 
lieheie I must send AndreoMi." Tullewand replied in hu dr\ any, 
*' You must send Andre aowi' (or. You must send Audrew also)-. 
*• l'ia> . who It this Andre " I did not mention any Andre. ” replied 
Uie Consiil , "I said Audrrasu. Suiely you know Andreosoi, the 
ceuer il of siruUery " “ Ah ! true," reioim d Talleyrand, "Andrwisiu . 

1 did not think of him; 1 was Ihinkiu;; onli of our diplomatic mim, 
and could not rerolleoi one of that mime Yes, yes I ADdrwBsi u in 
tlie aniUrry" Tlie neueral was, of course, appointed ambassador 
fnr'hwith, and went to Looiloii after the fieiuse of Aniieiis was con- 
cluded. Hourrienne, who tells this amnsiDit story , adds that Audr^ 
ossl dm not remain inni; in Kughuid.auil had nothing of consequence 
to do diplomatiually while he stayed, which was eery lucky fur him, 
u be knew nothing of diplomacy. But it wae nut to diplumatuc 
that Andreorti was sent to KnKlaod. or that other men of the same 
elw were seat to other countries In hk own particular line An- 
dr«Mal nia\ have done a good deal during his short stay. Such an 
officer could not travel hetween the coast and London, or aacend and 
demnd the Thames, without making important military ohsarvationa. 
Dunng hk short May be made several Journeys, nnd some engineer 
oOloets attached to hk suite, or Sguring as private gentlemen travel' 
ling tor their amosemeut, ran over a good pari of England, 

t TklleyruMl's letter ni ctel hy CnpeSgoe, * Lo OMinlnlet I'Em- 
ptw.* 


recent French writer that enginecn took aoviidiiigi 
in all our roadsteoda, and got acceaa to ^ our 
dockyards and artenala. In addition to auch du- 
ties theae commercial agents in Ireland were 
charged with keeping up a good intelligence wiih 
the chiefs of the malcootenta. Some of theae agents 
were also membera of Bonaparte’a secret police ; 
and it haa been confidently asaerted as a iact of 
which proofs exist, that by means of these men 
money was brought over and distributed, especially 
in Ireland, for the purpoae of influencing votei at 
the general election which took place in the autumn 
of 1802.* The hope, however, of creating in 
this way any considerable French interest in the 
British parliament could scarcely have been enter- 
tained. Some of theae agents (probably auch 
of them aa had been trained in the police) were 
wary and silent, as became the business they had 
on hand ; but others of them were blatant and 
boastful, and spoke openly of the ease with which 
Bonaparte and his “ Invincibles ” might conquer 
the United Kingdom. At last, the English go- 
vernment did, what it ought to have done at first 
—it sent all these Messieurs out of the country. 

If there be one historical fact clearer than an- 
other, it is that Bonaparte was resolved on renew- 
ing the war with Great Britain. Hia one predo- 
minant idea was, that his existence depended on 
an extension of his conquests. “My power,” he 
would say, “ depends on my glory, and my glory 
on my victories. My power would fall if 1 did not 
support It by fresh glory and new victories. Con- 
qiicet has made me what 1 am, and conquest alone 
can maintain me. A newly-born government like 
mine must dazzle and astonish. When it ceases 
to do that, it falls !*’ It was vain indeed to look 
fur peace with one who had these convictions, and 
such immense means for Marfure at his disposal— 
to look for rest from a man who was restlessness 
itself. Even apart from calculation, war was hii 
idol, and his greatest source of enjoyment. Not- 
withstanding his activity of mind, and his almost 
incessant emplo\inent (for he insisted U[H)n direct* 
ing everything himself, whether it were the making 
of a road or a bridge, or the making of a code of 
laws or a system of education), he was always ob- 
served to be^ine moody and sad in a time of peace, 
and to utter hypochondriacal complaints about his 
health and his tendency to corpuienL 7 ; t whereas 
in camp or in the field he was always gay and 
buoyant. If be had wished to prolong the truce of 
Amiens for a neason, it was only because he wished 
to be the mure fully prepared for war, and to be 
enabled to work out some of his great projects in 
the interval. As it was, he had derived vast bene- 
fits from that truce ; and in the end it was broken 
as much by his own vehement passion, which so 
frequently outran his discretion and his policy, as 
by any demonstration made by England, or any 
oUier single ca u se whatsoever. Bonaparte waa at 

# CnpnSsun. 

t BonnwUi't eoBidnink, liovrnvnr, wn« wM nU nttrIbnUhta to 
hypodbondiiarin. Brim bn wm ntmd Ftm UosmI Inr UTn. lur hnd 
I •jrBpUHMorUiathMMlSnfyeMqiUlmwr wUehhndM ntfil.llnlean. 
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once the most crafty and the most passionate of 
men ; this mixture of qualities must be constantly 
borne in mind, in order to account for many of his 
actions. “ The First Consul never anticipated a 
long peace with England. He had wished fur a 
peace merely because, knowing it to be desired by 
the people after ten years of war, he calculated it 
would increase his popularity, and afford him the 
opportunity of laying the foundation of his govern- 
ment. Peace was as necessary to enable him to 
conquer the throne of France as war was essential 
to secure that throne, and to enlarge its base at the 
expense of the other thrones of Europe. This was 
the secret of the peace of Amiens, and of the rup- 
ture which BO suddenly followed it, though that 
rupture certainly took place rather sooner than 
the First Consul wished. On the great questions 
of peace and war, Bonaparte entertained exalted 
ideas ; yet, in discuBsions on those suhjects, he 
always declared himself in favour of war. When 
told of the poverty of the French people, of the 
advantages of peace, of its happy influence on trade, 
the arts, national industry, and every branch of 
public prosperity, he did not attempt to refute the 
argument — indeed, he concurred in it ; but then 
he remarked that all these advantages were only 
conditional, so long as England was able to throw 
the weight of her navy into the scale of the world, 
and to exert the influence of her gold in all the 
cabinets of Europe. Peace must therefore be bro- 
ken. since to him it was evident that England was 
determined to break it. Why, then, not anticipate 
her? Why allow her to have all the advantages 
of the first step? He must astonish Europe — 
thwart the policy of the Continent — strike a great 
and unexpected blow ! Thus reasoned the First 
Consul, and every one may judge whether his 
actions agreed with his reasoning.”* 

On receipt of the speech with which King George 
bad opened the session of parliament, the First 
Consul gave way to > paroxysm of rage ; and his 
passion was not moderated by the reception of the 
debates in both Houses which followed the opening 
speech. At first Talleyrand, who never was in a 
passion in his life, conferred with our ambassador. 
He declared the astonishment of his master at the 
king’s message, and at the very unfriend 1} debates, 
and asked what was the meaning of those violent 
attacks of the English press against the government 
and person of the First Consul? Lord Whitworth 
went over the old ground, saying that whatever was 
published in the English papers might be consi- 
dered as a national retaliation fur wiiat was pub- 
lished in the French papers ; that in France these 
attacks were puldished officially ^ which was by no- 
means the case in England ; and that, although the 
French government possessed a control over the 
ress in France, the English go%'emment neither 
ad nor could have such a control in their country. 

“ But at least,” rejoined Talleyrand, “ your go- 
vernment can execute the treaty of Amiens, and 
evacuate Malta !” Lord Whitworth replied that 
• Bourrienae. 


that evacuation was now connected with other cir- 
cumstances, and with other clauses of the treaty 
which had been infringed by France.* A few 
days after this the two diplomatists had another 
conference. Lord Whitworth recajiitulated all the 
principles on which the treaty of Amiens was 
founded, and the right which arose from those 
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principles of interference on the part of Great Bri- 
tain, fur the purpose of obtaining satisfaction or 
compensation for any essential differences which 
might have arisen in the relative situation of %e 
two countries. He instanced the cases, beginning 
with Italy and concluding witli Switzerland, in 
which the territory or influence of France hud been 
greatly extended subsequent to the treaty of Amiens. 
He then told Talleyrand that, notwithstanding the 
indisputable right of the king his master to claim 
some counterpoise for such vast acquisitions, the 
tenth article of the treaty, by which England had 
agreed to give up Malta, might have been carred 
into effect before now, if the attention of his ma- 
jesty’s government had not been roused by the offi- 
cial publication of Colonel Sebastiani’s report — a 
report of a nature, exclusive of tiie personal allu- 
sions it contained, to excite the utmost jealousy in 
the minds of his majesty’s ministers, and to de- 
mand on their part every measure of precaution. 
His lordship concluded with the distinct declara- 
tion, that it was impossible for his majesty to enter 
into any further discussion relative to Malta, unless 
he received satisfactory explanations as to tlie First 
Consul’s views in Egypt, &c. With that immova- 
bility of countenance which has become like a pro- 
verb, and without any regard to the big reproach- 
ful type of the ‘ Moniteur,* which, so lately as the 
30th of January had embodied the report, Talley- 
rand declared that Colonel Sebastiani’s mission to 
the East was “ strictly commercial.'*' With the 
same placid face — which will never be forgotten by 
those who have once seen it — he expatiated on the 
First Consul’s love of peace, on the low state of the 
French finances, and the other facts and circum- 
stances which rendered peace so desirable to 

• Diipateb from Lord Wliitwoith to Lord Howkcriiiiry, doted Porii. 
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France, concluding with a deairc to know the 
precise amount of the satiafoction or compenaatjaii 
(vhich the British government would require. 
Lord U hitworth replied to this last query, that 
he could not at the moment say by what means 
fhe apprehensions of England were to be allayed; 
li.it that he could assure him that, in the discussion 
of those means, we should be animated solely by a 
sincere desire to be convinced of the truth of his 
assertions, since on that depended the peace and 
happiness of Europe.* 

In spite of the advice of his most able minister 
for foreign affairs, who thought little of his di »!«>- 
macy except when expreased by a hundred thou- 
sand bayonets, and who feared that the passionate 
part of his temperament w'ould carry him into 
some indiscretions, Bonaparte determined to confer 
personally with the English ambassador ; and 
Talleyrand had scarcely left him ere his lordship 
was informed that the First Consul wished to con- 
verse w'ith him at the Tuileries at nine o'clock 
that night. It has been conjectured, and it may 
indeed be assumed as a certain fact, that this irre- 
gular and unseemly olitruaion into the department 
of Talleyrand proceeded from a design to shake the 
rcholution of the British ambassador, and to 
astound or terrify him by a display of rude vio- 
lence, which had succeeded with the Austrian 
diplomatist at Campo Formio. But England had 
not been humbled and crushed like Austria, and 
Lord Whitworth was not Count Cobcntzel. Bona- 
parte received our ambassador in his cabinet with 
a show of “ toleral>le cordiality and, after talking 
on different subjects for a few minutes, desired 
him to sit down, seating himself at the opposite 
side of a table. But then he began a rapid, uii- 
inteinipled harangue, which lasted two hours, 
during which the ambassador was scarcely allowed 
to saj one w'ord. It was matter of infinite disap- 
pointment to him that tlie treaty of Amiens, in- 
stead of being followed by conciliation and friend- 
ship, had been productive only of continual and 
increasing jealousy and mistrust. He enumerated 
the several provocations which be pretended to 
have received from England, placing in the first 
line our not evacuating Malta : no consideration 
on earth should make him acquiesce in our retain- 
ing possession of that island — of the two he would 
rather see us in possession of tlie faubourg St. 
Antoine than of Malta ! {Before the war ended, 

I ritLsh troops had possession of that faubourg of 
I 'arts.) He complained of the abuse of him in 
the English public prints, but, most, of the French 
papers published in London. He complained of 
the protection which he said was given to Georges- 
Caduudal and others of his description, who, 
instead of being tranaported to Canada, were 
permitted to remain in England, handsomely pen- 
•ioned, and constantly causing commotions and 
crimes to be committed in the interior as well as 
on the coast of France. “ Every wind which blew 
from England brought nothing but enmity and 

• DupKteh. dated Fclmiary IT, isos. 
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hatred against him.** Why did England fifetottd 
to be alarmed about Egypt? He could conquer 
that country when he chose, but ** this he should 
not do, w'hatever might be his desire to have 
it as a colony, because he did nut think it worth 
the risk of a war, in which he might, perhaps, 
he considered as the aggressor, and by which 
he should lose more than he could gain, since, 
sooner or later, Etjypt would belong to France^ 
either hy the falling to pieces of the Turkish em- 
pire, or by some arrangemenl with the Porte.** 
As a proof of his desire to remain at peace, he 
asked what he had to gain by going to war with 
England ? An invasion w'aa the only meant of 
odence he had, and that he waa determined to 
attempt, if forced into a war, by putting himaelf 
at the head of the expedition ; hut waa it to he 
supposed timt, after having gained the height on 
w'hich he stood, he would risk his life and repu- 
tation in such a hazardous attempt, unless he were 
forced to it by necessity, when the chances wcie 
that he and the greatest part of the expedition 
might go to the bottom of the sea ? He would not 
pretend to diminish the danger of invading Eng- 
land— there were a hundred chances to one against 
him ; but still he was determined to attempt it, if 
w'ar should be the consequence of the pieseiit dis- 
cussion ; and such was the disposition of his 
troops, that army after army would be found for 
the enterprise. — Perceiving that these menaces did 
not disturb the rriuanimity of Lord Wintwurth, 
the First Consul altered his tone. If the British 
government and he could only agree and act toge- 
ther, wdiut might they not do ? l^k at the natural 
force of the two couritnrs — France with an army of 
480,000 men (for to this amount it would be im- 
mediately completed), and England with a fleet 
which made her the mistress of the seas, and 
which he thought he should not be able to equal 
in less than ten years. Two such countries, by a 
proper understanding, might govern the world, as 
their strifes might overturn it. If England could 
only come to this understanding, there was nothing 
that he would not do to gratify her. Participation 
in indemnities, as well os in influence on the Con* 
tineiit, treaties of commerce, in short everything 
that could testify friendship he would do for her. 
As little moved by his cajolery as by his threats, 
Whitworth, when allow^ to speak, calmly said 
that the king, his master, had no wish to partici- 
pate in the conquest and spoils of the Continent, had 
no ambition to acquire more territory, but only to 
preserve what he had. His Lord?hip went over the 
same ground as with Talleyrand, touching the at- 
tacks of the English newspapers, the report of Se- 
bastiani, &c. ; remarking that in England the paper- 
war ** was independent of government, and in 
France its very act and deed.*’ His lordship was 
going to spttk of the encroachments and acces- 
sions of territory, but Bonaparte interrupted him 
by saying, *' 1 suppose you mean Piedmont and 
Switzerland; ce sont des bagateUe$^ these are 
triflet, which must have been foreseen by you while 
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tbe negotiations at Amiens were pending ; img 
n*avez pas le droit d’cn parler d cctie hvure — ^you 
have no right to speak of them now ! ** After this 
rude interruption, the ambassador dwelt upon the 
many unfriendly indications on the part of France 
which had excited the distrust of Great Britain. 
Since the signing of the treaty of Amiens not one 
of his majesty’s subjects had been able to obtain 
justice or any kind of redress in France — not one 
British claimant had been satisfied, although every 
French claimant hod received satisfaction in Eng- 
land within a month after the treaty : his lordship 
himself had pressed these claims ineffectually. 
Bonaparte had said in public as well as in private, 
and to the ambassadors of foreign powers as well 
as to his own subjects, that England was unequal 
to a single-handed contest with France; and he 
gave Lord Whitworth to understand that, without 
allies, we could never touch him. To this his 
lordship replied, that if his Britannic majesty was 
so desirous of peace, it must not he imputed to the 
difiSculty of obtaining allies ; and the less so, as 
those means which it might be necessary to afford 
such allies, for perhaps inadequate services, would 
all be concentrated in England and give u propor- 
tionate increase of energy to our own exertions. 
Here the First Consul rose and put an end lo the 
conference, saving that he should give orders to 
General Andrdossi to enter on the discussion of 
this business. In his haste, he had given the lie 
to his minister of foreign Mff’dirs. “ It must be 
observed,” says Lord Whitworth, “ that he did 
not, as M. Talleyrand had done, affect to attribute 
Colonel Sebastiani’s mission to commercial motives 
only^ but as one rendered necessary, in a military 
point of view, by the infraction by us of the treaty 
of Amiens.”* 

The orders to Andrt?osai were explained in an 
official note which that officer delivered to Lord 
Hawkesbury on the 10th of March. In this note 
no reparations or sepurities w'cre offered ; not so 
much as an explanation was given ; but astonish- 
ment w^as expressed at the protracted occupation 
of the island of Malta by British troops, and ex- 
planations were demanded and categorical replies 
to queries put by the First Consul. The day 
after this note was delivered in London, the king’s 
message to parliament stating that military prepa- 
rations were carrying on in the ports of France and 
Holland, and recommending the adoption of addi- 
tional measures of precaution for the security of 
his own dominions, was received at Paris. Talley- 
rand, who in two or three previous interviews hud 
endeavoured to soften or to explain away sundry 
parts of the private conversation which the First 
Consul had held with our ambassador, now bad 
another conference with Lord Whitworth, who 
assured him that the king’s message was merely 
precautionary, and not, in the least degree, intended 
as a menace. His lordship further said that it was 
merely a measure of self-defence founded on tbe 
armaments which were carrying on in the ports 

* Dispatch, dated February Slat, ISSS. 


nearest to England ; and that, had not these arma- 
ments been as notorious as they were, the very cir- 
cumstance of the First Consul’s known determina- 
tion to augment his army, in time of peace, would 
have been a full and sufficient motive for our 
adopting precautionary measures. He could draw 
from Talleyrand no reply whatever to these obser- 
vations ; that diplomatist merely repeated that the 
armaments fitting out in the French' and Dutch 
ports were intended for the colonies ; that there 
was no foundation whatever for the alarm felt in 
England ; that the First Consul was pacific, hav- 
ing no thoughts whatever of attacking his majesty’s 
dominions, unless forced to do so by a commence- 
ment of hostilities on our part ; that he should 
always consider the refusal to evacuate Malta as 
such a commencement of hostilities ; and that, as 
we had hitherto hesitated to evacuate that island, 
he was justified in adopting the measures which 
might eventually be necessary. Talleyrand then 
desired leave to go and consult the First Consul. 
In the evening the two diplomatists met again. 
The Frenchman informed Lord Whitworth that 
the Consul had been highly irritated at the unjust 
suspicions which his majesty’s government enter- 
tained, but nevertheless would not allow himself to 
be so far mastered by his feelings as to lose sight 
of the calamities which the present dispute might 
entail upon humanity; that if England would dis- 
cuss the matter fairly the First Consul would do 
the same, but that if England prepared for war he 
would prepare for war, trusting to the support of 
the French people in the cause of honour and of 
justice. His lordship repented that England did 
not wish for war ; that peace was as necessary to 
her as it could be to France ; that all we desired 
was security; that everything proved to us that 
that security (as far as India was concerned), was 
threatened by the First Consul’s view's on Egypt; 
and that, consequently, our refusal to evacuate 
Malta was as much a measure of precaution as the 
defence of any part of his Majesty’s dominions. 
At parting, Talleyrand put into his lordship’s 
hands a ” Note verbale,'* telling him that it was 
not to be considered as anything absolutely offi- 
cial, that it was simply a memorandum to assist his 
lordship, but such, nevertheless, os he might trans- 
mit to hiB government if he chose. This said note 
verbale was a masterpiece of cold, sneering, impu- 
dent threatening — the style ojf it is rather that of 
Bonaparte than of Talleyrand. Its averments were 
— 1. If his Britannic majesty, in his message to 
parliament, wished to speak of the expedition pre- 
paring at Helvoet-Sluys, all the world knows that 
■ It was destined for America; 2. If France does 
not receive satisfactory explanations respecting 
armaments in England, it is natural that the First 
Consul should march 20,000 more men into Hol- 
land, as Holland is mentioned in tbe king’s mes- 
sage ; 3. These troops being once in Holland, it 
is naturai that an encampment should be formed 
on the frontiers of Hanover ; and, moreover, that 
additional bodies should join those troops to main- 



c:„af. t. civil and military 

tain an offeniive and defensive position, ftc. ; 4. 

It is natural that the First Consul should order 
several camps to be formed at Calais, and on dif- 
ferent poinU of the coaate ; 5. It is likewise in the 
nature of things that the First Consul, wt'io was on 
the point of evacuating Switzerland, should be 
under the necessity of continuing a French army 
in that country ; 6. It is also the natural conse- 
quence of all this that the First Consul should 
send a fresh force into Italy, in order to occupy, in 
CH8C of necessity, the position of Taranto ; 7* Eng- 
land arming, and arming with so much pugnacity, 
wiW compel France to put her armies on the war 
establishment. These numbered clauses were fol- 
lowed by three paragraphs, asserting that, though 
England was the aggressor, every means would be 
taken by its government to excite the people by 
declaring that France meditated an invasion ; that 
the whole British population would be obliged to 
]>ut tliemselvcs under arms for their defence, and 
thrtr export trade would^ even before the war 
hegnuy he in a state of stagnation throughout the 
irhole ertent of the counints occupied try French 
arms , that his majesty’s message was inexplica- 
ble, unless he seriously contemplated evading the 
execution of the treaty of Amiens; and finally, 
that Europe well knew that it was possible to 
attempt the dismemberment of France, but not to 
iiUimidate her.* 

A day or two after this Lord Whitworth, who 
had not been there since the private conference 
with the Consul, went to the Tuilcries. It was 
Sunday the 13ih of March, a day of let'ee^ or grande 
receptvm (one Sunday in each month being de- 
voted to this purpose), and Madame Bonajiarte 
and the ladies of her court were assembled in the 
great state-room to dispense their smiles to the 
brilliant staff of the Consul, the foreign ambassa- 
dors, the whole corps diplomatique, and such fo- 
reigners of disunctiofl as might be presented. It 
was against all rule, even in that innovating, irre- 
gular court, to discuss state matters on such a day, 
and in such a compiuiy : Lord Whitworth had nut 
the remotest notion of entering upon any business; 
but he had some English travellers to present, and 
he was anxious to see the effect which the king’s 
message to parliament had produced on Bonaparte. 
His lordship had scarcely taken his place in the 
circle, where all the foreign ambassadors were as- 
sembled, ere Bonaparte went straight up to him, 
and addressed him, ** evidently under very consi- 
derable agitation.” He began by asking him if he 
had any newi from England ? Whitworth replied 
that he had received letters from his government 
two days ago. Bonaparte instantly rejoined, with 
increased agitation, ** And so you are determined 
to go to war ?” “ No,” hia lordship replied ; 

” we are too ecnaible of the advantage! of peace.’* 

“ AW aooar,” said he, “ dqhfait la guerre pen- 
dant quinze ans ” (We have already n^e war for 
hfteen years). liOid Whitworth answered, “ C*en 
op” (That is already too long). **Mais^* \ 

* Diipatrh (vilh mCt sodoMd), dal«d Manh tha IMh. I 
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rejoined the Pint Cononi, ” veus vouiez hs ftrire 
encore ouirue annheSt et vout iil’y /breez” (But 
you wish to make war for Sffeeii yean longer, and 
you force me to it). Hia lordahip aaid ttiat was 
very far from bis majeotj’a intentiolia. The First 
Conaul then proceeded Count Markoff and the 
Cbevelier Atara, the Ruaaian silid Spanish ambas- 
sadors, who were standing together at a little dis- 
tance, and said to them, ** Les Angiait vnUent la 
guerre^ mats a* its sent les premiers d ftrer Cephe^ 
je serai ie dernier d la remettre. Jls ne respectent 
pas les troith. Jlfaut dorinavani les couerir de 
cr^pe noir ” (The English want war ; but if they 
are the first to draw the sword, 1 shall be the last 
to sheathe it. They do not respect treaties : they 
must henceforward be covered with black crape). 
In a few minutes he resumed the conversation widi 
Lord Whitworth. He began : ** Pourquoi des 
amiSmensf Centre qui des mesures de precau- 
tion ? Je n*ai pas un sent vaitseau de Ugne dans 
les ports de France f Alois si vous voulex armhfr, 
farmerai aussi; si vous vou'ex vous battre^je me 
battrai aussi. Vous pourrez peut-^tre tuer ia 
France, main jamais Cintimider ” (Why these sr- 
maments? Against whom these precautionary 
meaaures ? I have not a tingle vessel of the line 
in the ports of France. But if you will arm, I will 
arm also ; if you will fight, I will fight also. You 
may possibly be able to kill France, but never to 
intimidate her). ” On ne rou droit said Lord 
Whitworth, ** ni l*un ni I'autre (We wish nei- 
ther the one nor the other). On vaudroil vivre 
en bonne intelligence avec elle ” (We wish to live 
on good terms with her). ” II faut done respecter 
les traites,** replied he; **malheur d eeux qui 
ne respcclcnt pas let traUbs. Ils en seronl re- 
sponsahie d toule r Europe** (Then treaties must 
be respected. Woe to tnoie who do not respect 
treaties ! I'hcy will be responsible to all Europe). 
Lord Whitworth, calm and collected, replied not 
a word ; and the First Consul rushed out of the 
apartment, repeating hit last phrase, ” W’oe to 
those who do not resfiect treaties ! 'i^ey will be 
answerable for it to all Europe!” So Jupiter- 
Scapin had Napoleon Bonaparte already become.* 
** It is to be remarked,” adda Lord Whitworth, 
** that all this passed loud enough to be overheard 
by two hundred people who were present ; and I 
am persuaded that there was not a aiii|[le peraon 
who did not feel the extreme impropnety of hia 
conduct, and the total want of M well oa of 

decency, on the occBsion.”t Tm alarmed Jooe- 
phine followed her husband, and in an instant the 
hall was cleared of its brilliant company. Stvtry, 
who savs be was preMnt and standi^ at only afew 
paces tTom the Consul when be stoi^ied short be- 
fore the English ambassador, allows that hia maaCer 
was in a furious passion ; and he adda tha^ after 
hit hssty retiring, the ambassador of Rnasia and 
Lord MThitworth withdrew to the deep embraanre 

* TIm wiitaal InMUn of fUa •SmimmhSM M»|inniii 
hu be»a altrlofrtMl to Uw AbbS 4* FitoU. bat K aatoaM ralhar of 
Tallavraad. 

i DHpaldi, 4atol Maiak fhr 1411k. 
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«nd Ktill convening together 
the ,«tlon ml cleared of company, Count 
. Markoff oaying to his lordship, ^ You could hardly 
have expected such an attack ; how, then, could 
you be prepared to' reply to it ? All you have to 
' do it to give an Account of it to your government. 
In the meantime, let what has taken place suggest 
the line of conduct you ought to punue.” * As 
the British government before this had entered into 
very friendly relations with the young Emperor of 
Russtai it is possible that something to this effect 
lOay have passed in the embrasure of the Tuileries 
window; but how Savary could have heard the 
words, unless he had been eaves-dropping (a prac- 
tice to which he was much addicted), it is not easy 
to guess. 

For some days Talleyrand carefully avoided 
meeting the English ambassador ; but they met at 
last, and then Lord Whitworth told him that he 
had been placed by the First Consul in a situation 
which suited neither his public nor his private 
feelings ; that he went to the Tuileries to pay his 
respects and to present his countrymen, and not 
to treat of political subjects ; and that, unless he 
received some assurance of not being exposed to a 
repetition of such insults, he would never go there 
again. Talleyrand pleaded that it was far from 
the ConsuTs intention to distress his lordship; 
that he had felt himself personally insulted by the 
English government, and that he had thought it was 
incumbent upon him to take the drat opportunity of 
exculpating himself in the presence of the ministers 
of the different powers of Europe.! Even when in- 
formed of the flagrant insult which its ambassador 
had received, the English government neither 
recalled Lord Whitworth nor broke up the nego- 
tiation. In reply to the note verbale Lord Hawkcs- 
bury complained that the French government 
demanded explanations, and would give none itself. 
He stated that the^enth article, which related to 
Malta, was but a part, and a dependent part, of 
the treaty of Amiens ; that it was a principle inva- 
riably applied to all other antecedent treaties or 
conventions, that they were negotiated with refer- 
ence to the actual ttate of poseesnon of the diffe- 
rent contracting parties, and to the treaties or 
public engagements by which they were severally 
bound at m time of their conclusion; that if 
either of the parties, subsequent to the treaty, so 
aggrandized itself, as to afibct the nature of the 
compact, the other party had the righ^ according 
to the law of nations, to demand satisfaction or 
compensation, &c. Our foreign minister further 
complained of the object of Sebastiani’s mission, 
of the very extraordinary publication of that officer’s 
report, and of the First ConsuTs intimation of his 
designs with respect to the Turkish empire. With 
respect to the giving up of Malta, and the recon- 
structing the scattered and beggared Order of the 
Knights of St. John, he now told the French 
^venunent that the Emperor of Russia, one of 

* Sawy. Due de Bovigo, Memoirei. 
t DUiwtch dated Marck the Hih. 


the guarantees of the independence of Malta, had 
refused to accede to the arrangements except on 
condition that the new or Maltese Langue should 
be abolished ; that the court of Berlin was silent 
on the invitation which had been made to it to be- 
come one of the guaranteeing powers; that the 
abolition of the Spanish priories, the seizure of 
the property of the knights in Spainy in defiance 
of the treaty of Amiens, to which the King of Spain 
was a party, and the declaration of the Portuguese 
government of their intention to sequestrate the 
property of the Portuguese priory, as forming a 

S art of the Spanish Langue, unless the court of 
fadrid restored the Spanish priories,* were cir- 
cumstances which, without any other special 
grounds, would warrant his majesty in suspending 
the evacuation of Malta. 

When Lord Hawkesbury’s answer was received, 
Talleyrand persuaded Lord Whitworth that the 
First Consul was still very averse to proceeding to 
extremities. A long exchange of letters and notes 
ensued, and Bonaparte gained — what he much 
wanted — time. His fleets were still at St. Domin- 
go, Guadaloupe, and other parts of the West 
Indies ; the trading vessels of France were scat- 
tered over the globe, and he dreaded that if war 
broke out few of either class of this shipping 
would ever return to France. The numsgous 
grants of leave of absence, the deplorable condition 
of his cavalry, which required re-mounting and 
better horses than could be found in France, and 
the temporary nullity of his artillery in conse- 
quence of a project for re-casting all the flcld- 
pieces, made him most anxious to gain a few 
months more, before throwing down or taking up 
the gauntlet. If the British government had 
declared war on the 11th of March, or the day 
after the king’s precautionary message, its advan- 
tages and the ConsuTs embarraBsments would have 
been infinitely greater than they proved to be; 
and the effect on the public opinion of Europe 
would have been much the same. While we went 
on diplomatising, swarms of French ships returned 
to port, the leaves of absence were annulled, the 
cavalry was re-mounted, a new conscription was 
put in force, and, the re-casting plan beiug in part 
or wholly abandoned, those prodigious trains of 
artillery which the French now introduced in 
every campaign were got into a state of readiness. 
There were other obvious advantages to Bonaparte 
in this procrastination, and there was one especial 
benefit which has generally escaped notice: — if 
war broke out now, he knew it would be impossible 
to garrison and keep Louisiana (where the entire 
population were mimical to the French, and furious 

** In the month of October, 180 S, or about leven monthe ifter the 
eifnloff of the treaty of Amiens, the Kina of Spain had annexed to the 
royal domains all the property of the Knights uf Malta in his domi- 
nioiis, and, after this spoliation, had declared himself to be Grand 
Master of the Order In Spain. There appears to be no doubt that 
these steps were taken at the suggestion or dictation of Bonaparte : 
but, as far as concerned the knights and their meane of re-«itabllabliig 
themseiees and of keeping poss^on of Malta, it siguifled little wlie* 
ther th$v dietoteo by the First Consul, or whether they pro- 
ceeded mm the desperate poverty to whkdi Ite nUianoe had iMoeed 
the Spanish mcnaicii. 
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It the Spanish court for ceding their territory), 
and that any force sent thither must be intercepted 
by the power that waa mistress of the seas ; the 
Anglo-Americans of the United States were not de- 
sirous of having so turbulent a neighbour aa the 
First Consul of France, and were very desirous of 
having and holding Louisiana themselves ; and, 
accordingly, a bargain of sale and transfer was set 
on foot between the two governments, Bonaparte 
offering to sell what he knew he could not keep, 
and what he dreaded might be seized by the English 
before he could get the money or close the bargain : 
nor was it until the 30th of April (just twelve days 
before the British ambassador quitted Paris) that 
the bargain was closed by the United States ^vem- 
ment giving him 15,000,000 dollars for Louisiana ! 
On the 29th of March Andrtkissi presented an 
official note to Lord Hawkesbury, stating that, as 
hiB Britannic majesty had engaged to restore Malta 
to the Order, and to entrust it pro tempore to a 
Neapolitan garrison, it was expected that his ma- 
jesty “ would reject all sophistry, every distinction, 
every mental reservation which might be offered 
to him,’* and keep his engagement. Lord Hawkes- 
bury replied that the Order could scarcely be said 
to exist ; that the Neapolitan garrison depended 
on the Order being in a condition to take posses- 
sion, and after a short time to defend the island. 
He, however, remitted to Lord Whitworth the 
heads of an arrangement to be concluded by treaty 
or convention ; the substance was — 1. That Malta 
should remain in perpetuity to his majesty ; and 
that the Knights of St. John should be indemnified 
by England for any losses of property they might 
sustain by this arrangement ; 2. That Holland and 
Switzerland should be evacuated by the French 
troops ; 3. Tliat Uie island of Elba should be con- 
firmed to France, and the King of Etruria (a Spa- 
nish prince and a puppet Bonaparte had set up in 
Tuscany) should be acknowledged ; 4. That the 
Italian and Ligurian republics should also be 
acknowledged, provided a satisfactory arrangement 
were made in Italy for the expelled King of Sar- 
dinia. Bonaparte rejected these terms as alto- 
gether inadmissible. At this stage of the negotia- 
tions a little circumstance occurred which is perhaps 
chiefly interesting as giving evidence of the way in 
which the French treated weak independent states. 

Rheinhardt, a Wflrtemberg schoolmaster, who 
had transferred himself to Paris, where he had 
risen to diplomatic eminence in the course of the 
revolution (he had even been minister for foreign 
affairs under the Directory), waa now residing at 
Hamburg as Bonaparte’s chargt^ d’affaires. As- 
suredly not without orders from Paris, he drew up 
a most abusive article, accusing England of breach 
of faith, of an avidity for conquest, of a sworn en- 
mity to France, which made her the aggressor in 
every war or quarrel, speaking of the king’s mes- 
sage to parliament as **tbe effect of treachery, 
iimM, or imbecility giving a new and mu^ 
moderated^ veraioii of the Consul’s outbreak to 
l^rd Whitworth; and calling upon Europe to 


compare the dignity* and 

wardness of the head of the Freneh geivlmn<hR 
with " the tergiveUmtkniB* th^dupliciu* tte ovaafen* 
and the parliamentary meiaafes of the English 
government”* Not satisfted idtb an ordinary 
medium of pnblication* Rheinhatli demanded the 
insertion of his libel in the offieial Oasette of 
Hamburg ; and this having, in the firat instance, 
been refus^, he went so fer.as to demand, in hit 
official capacity, the insertion of bis article by 
expresi order of the government or senate ^f that 
independent little republic. The senate, after 
some hesitation, were forced by their fears to sub- 
mit and grant the order, and the article appeared 
in their official gazette, headed, ** Inse^ by 
desire,” and dated Paris, March ISth.f Lord 
Hawkesbury, in communicating these facts, said 
his majesty was unwilling to believe that tlie First 
Consul could have authorised so outrageous an at- 
tack upon his majesty personally, and upon his 
government, and so daring a violation of the inde- 
pendence of a neutral state ; but that, unless some 
satisfaction should be given to his majesty for the 
indignity which had been offered to •liim in the 
face of all Europe by the French minister at Ham- 
burg, it was impossible to continue the negoti- 
ations. It never cost Bonaparte a scruple to deny 
his own acts and repudiate his own agents, even 
though those agents were his own brothers ; and 
Talleyrand could always repeat a lie with all the 
solemnity of a truth. Accordingly this minister 
assured Ijord Whitworth that the English govern- 
ment could not be more surprised than the First 
Consul had been at seeing such an article inserted 
in the Hamburg Gazette by authority; that an 
immediate explanation bad been demanded from 
M. Rheinhardt, who, if his conduct had really 
been such as was represented, would doubtless 
feel the effects of the First Consul’s displeasure ; 
and he begged his lordship, in the mean time, to 
inform Lord Hawkesbury that Rheinhardt's pro- 
ceeding was completely disavowed. Lord Whit- 
worth replied that, as the insult had been public, 
it was necessary that the reparation should also be 
public. Talleyrand rejoined, that the First Consul 
considered M. Rheinhardt’s cpnduct as to repre- 
hensible, that every satisfaction might be expected^ 
But, before any further satisfaction was given, the 
British government was informed by Mr. Hill, our 
minister at Copenhagen, that the French minister 
there had demanded the insertion of Rbeinhaidt’e 

• He sailed upon Europe to wtinen other Uitofa irhich it wee 
never her Cale to we— aa that Franca would eomluit fur the llhMty 
and indapandenoa of the dlffataK aUleaor tha Continant, uati in tbo 
aacrednaaa of Ibalr tiaatki. 

f Tha fhett wesa eownaakniad In • dlapitdh froa Mr a«oi|n 
Bumbold, oar reaidant at Hambarg. 

•* Lata laat night," wioie Str Uaorge, *« H waa dalannlnad Onl thn 
aanaie dionld ba eoovanad eatnanUnarilf on thb day, m ctdn fo 
eooatdar of arequiaitiott fran liw Preneh ninlater, to Inaart la tha 
Hombnrg paper a anat aUmdwa wticle, tatandad ns a jnsMsnlfani 
of tha Firat Ccaual, sad an ottoek nn the nwaaniaa of the Ertttah sn- 
vemnwnt. It Is wUh gnat ngnt drat I Infima jonr Lmdahip tCal 
die aanata hnvnjndMd U pradant to ooi^ wtth Hua danand; aad 
that the aitlelawUlte Inserted In the papa of to-aormv. ttlanow 
In the hands of the pnUlalMr far that pnnoaai. It wnsfhawlaharthn 
asnato that they al^ nt Isna ba allowalloiadt or qnalliy the aoa 
offiniihra paaaow, hn*M. Bholnhaidt said hia adsn wora poaitha 
for theyhkaodVoBct fa o s rlfa a of the whola" 
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4)ffeinive arCkle in the papers of Altona ; that the 
Dauiah mag^iatrates of Altona had answered that 
.they could not possibly admit it arithout an express 
order Brom their own court ; that the French mi- 
nister at Copenhagen had requested orders to that 
■effiect, but that as yet he had received no answer. 
In the mean while, however, it had been intimated by 
|jord Whitworth, that England might be disposed 
to consent to an arrangement, by which Malta would 
remain in our possession for a limited number of 
years, provided that the number of years was not 
less than ten, and that his Sicilian majesty could 
be" induced to give us the island of Lampedusa for 
a valuable consideration. Joseph Bonaparte, who 
had now • been thrust by his brother into the nego- 
tiation, said that, by this modification, the diffi- 
culty respecting Malta, which he considered as 
insurmountable, was not removed. Yet, on the 
very same day, Talleyrand himself had suggested 
the possibility of coming to an arrangement on this 
ground of a temporary occupation of Malta. Jo- 
seph demanded time to consult with his brother 
the Consul, and thus some more days were gained, 
during which nothing was heard of him or the 
compromising proposition. When Talleyrand re- 
newed the discussions, on the 21 st of April, he 
spoke as if the Consul might he induced to consent 
to the proposition ; but on the next day his tone 
was altogether changed, and he dwelt upon the 
dignity and honour of Bonaparte, which could not 
admit of his consenting to anything which might 
carry with it the appearance of yielding to a threat. 
At tne next conference he said still more decidedly 
that the First Consul neither could nor would re- 
linquish his claim to the full execution of the 
treaty of Amiens ; spoke of the calamities which 
must follow the failure of these endeavours to 
avoid a rupture, and insinuated that Naples and 
other countries friendly to and connected with 
Great Britain would be the first victims of the war. 
Ijord Whitworth aslfed him whether such conduct 
would add to the glory of the First Consul; or 
whether his falling upon those inoffensive, weak, 
and defenceless states would not rather tarnish that 
glory, and ultimately unite against him not only 
all the nations of Europe but also every honest 
man in France. ** Certain 1 am,” said his lord- 
ship, “ that it would excite far more detestation 
than terror in England ; at the same time it would 
serve to impress upon us still more strongly the 
necessity of omitting no means of circumscribing 
a power so perniciously exerted ! ” And he could 
not help adding, that, although no act of hostility 
h^d taken place, yet the inveteracy with which our. 
commerce, our industry, and our credit had been 
attacked in every place to which French influence 
extended, did, in fact, almost amount to the same 
thing ; since it went to prove, in addition to the 
peneral system of the French Consul, that his ob- 
ject was to pursue, under the mask of peace, the 
same line of conduct as the preceding revolutionary 
||OveriimentB.* On the renewal of the attempt to 

* Ditiwleh, dated April the S5tn. 


procrastinate, his lordship declared that his go- 
vernment could be trifled with no longer, and that 
he must demand his passports in a very few days. 
As Bonaparte was not yet ready, as many of the 
French ships were still at sea, “ a person,” a pri- 
vate individual, whom he suspected of being em- 
ployed by the First Consul, dropped in, as if 
casually, upon our ambassador, and ^endeavoured 
to ascertain whether he were in earnest about the 
passports, and whether some more profitable delay 
might not be obtained from him ; and when, after 
this visit, his lordship waited upon Talleyrand, 
and assured him that, unless he had someth mg 
favourable to tell him, he must quit Pans on 
Tuesday next (this being Friday), that perfect 
actor played the cheerful part, led his lordship to 
think that he did not consider the case as despe- 
rate, and closed the conference by saying repeat- 
edly, J *ai encore de Vespoir (I have still some 
hope). After two more days liad passed, I^ord 
Whitworth again waited upon the minister for 
foreign affairs, and demanded the necessary pass- 
pot ts. Talleyrand hoped that hie lordship’s de- 
parture was not so near — hoped that they might 
yet come to on understanding on the ultimatum 
which his lordship had verbally proposed to him, 
and promised to go immediately and confer with 
the First Consul. Lord Whitworth rejoined Ibat 
he could no longer protract a negotiation on terms 
so disadvantageous to his country, unless he were 
furnished with some positive assurance that the 
Consul would accede to the terms of the ultima- 
tum. Talleyrand said he should shortly hear from 
him. But two more days passed, during which 
Lord Whitworth packed up, and expected every 
hour to receive either a favourable answer or his 
passports, without anything being heard from Tal- 
leyrand or Joseph Bonaparte, or any one else. 
On the 2nd of May, however, late at night, he 
received a note from Talleyrand, whose faculties 
were always the brightest after midnight. In this 
note he stated categorically, that, as the island of 
Lampedusa did not belong to France (had France 
claimed possession of, or domination over, only 
those places which rightfully belonged to her, 
there would have been no need of this ultimatum), 
it was not fur the First Consul either to accede to 
or to refuse the desire testified by his Britannic 
majesty of having that island. That with regard 
to M^ta, and its proposed temporary posses- 
sion, the First Consul could not but previously 
communicate with the King of Spain and the 
Batavian republic, contracting parties to the 
treaty of Amiens, in order to know their opinion ; 
and that, besides, as the stipulations relative to 
Malta had been guaranteed by the Emperor 
of Germany, the Emperor of Russia, and the 
King of Prussia, the First Consul and the other 
contracting parties to the treaty, before they 
could agree to any change in the article about 
Malta, were hound to concert with those gua- 
ranteeing powers; that the First Consul would 
not nfuse thie concert, but it belonged net (e 
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him to propose it, since it was not he that 
urged any change in the guaranteeing atipnlm^ 
tions. That, with regard to the evacuation of 
Holland by the French troops, the First Consol 
would have no difficulty in repeating that that 
evacuation should take place at the instant that all 
the stipulations of the treaty of Amiens should be 
executed by England in every quarter of the globe. 
Not a word was said on reparation or compensa- 
tion to the King of Sardinia, or on the subject of 
the evacuation of Switzerland. Lord Whitworth 
replied that this state of suspense could no longer 
l>e home, that he could see no intention to expe- 
dite the negotiation, and that therefore he must 
repeat his demand for the passports. On the 3rd 
(if May, by four o’clock in the morning, his lord- 
ship had everything ready for hia departure, ex-- 
cepting only the passporta, without which neither 
he nor any other man, public or private, could 
procure post-horses cither in Paris or in any other 
])Hrt nf France. The day passed in a most dis- 
agreeable uncertainty, but at twelve o’clock at 
night, another un-officiul individual hinted that it 
was not meant to give the passports without mak- 
ing another attempt. And accordingly, at one 
<»’cIock in the niorning, hia lordship received a 
L.dte from that night-bird, Talleyrand, stating that, 
as he had to make him on the morrow morning a 
cornmunicatiun of the greatest importance, he need 
not expect the passports to-night, and propo^ing 
that Lird Whitworth should call upon him at the 
foreign office at half-past four to-morrow after- 
noon. At the appointed hour the English am- 
bassador was at the office, where he received from 
tlic hand of Talleyand a proposition in writing, 
that the island of Malta should be placed in the 
hands of Austria, Russia, or Prussia. To avoid 
tlie reproach of precipitation, his lordship agreed 
to transmit this proposition to London, and to 
wait the answer of his court, declaring, however, 
tliat he saw so many objections to the plan, that he 
could give no hope whatever of its being accepted. 
I.iord Hawkesbury replied to the proposition in a 
letter of instruction to Whitworth, which reached 
Paris on the 9th of May. It stated that the pro- 
position was in every way loose, indefinite, and un- 
satisfactory ; that until tfu: ve^y moment when 
Whitworth was about to leave Paris the French 
government had avoided making any distinct pro- 
position for the settlement of the differences ; and 
that even at that last moment, when they felt com- 
elletl to bring forward some proposition, they 
ad limited it to one part only of the subject in 
discussion ; that, if his majesty could be disposed 
to waive his demand for a temfxirary occupation 
of Malta, the Emperor of Russia would be the 
only sovereign to whom, in the present state of 
Europe, he could consent that the island should be 
assigned ; but that his majesty, at the same time, 
** had certain and authentic information that the 
Emperor of Russia would on no account consent 
to garrison Malta.” The letter concluded with 
saying that no satisfaction had been given with 


respect to Rheinlisrdt’s conduct at Hamhttrg, 
and that without such satisfaction — without a 
public diaavowal from Talleyrand^Lord Whit-< 
worth must abstain from ronduding any arrange- 
ment. His lordship instantly went in acarch of 
Talleyrand, who had driven over to St Cloud, and 
who could not possibly be seen until the morrow. 
But, as the morrow came and brought no Talley- 
rand, our ambaiaador wrote to him, desiring him 
to name an hour when he might communicate the 
answer of the British government to hia last profio- 
sition. When another day had paiaed without any 
answer from the foreign minister, our ambassador 
enclosed a copy of the ultimatum, accompanied by 
an official note, in a private letter to Talleyrand, and 
sent the packet to the foreign office by Mr. Man- 
deville, one of his secretaries, with instnictions to 
deliver it to Talleyrand, or, in his absence, to the 
head clerk of his office, M. Durand. On receiving 
the packet this M. Durand promised to give it to 
his chief as soon as he came in, saying he ex- 
pected him very shortly. At half-past four in the 
afternoon, having waited till that time in vain cx- 
jiectation of an answer, Ijord Whitworth went him- 
self to seek the invisible minister. He was told 
that the family were in the country, and that it 
was not known when the minister w'ould be in 
town. About half an hour after his lordshi]) had 
returned home from this liootless search, the packet 
which Mr. Mandevdle had delivered to M. Du- 
rand was brought back by a .renian/, with a vnhal 
message from the foreign office, that, as the minister 
was in the country, it would be necessary for his 
lordship to send the packet to him there!” ** In 
order,*’ adds the ambassador, ** to defeat, as much 
as depended upon me, their intention of (joining 
time^ 1 wrote again to M. de Talleyrand, re- 
capitulating the steps I had taken, and desired 
Mr. Talbot, the secretary of the embassy, to take 
the packet himself at nine o’clock at night, 
when 1 thought M. de Talleyrand would be 
at home, to his house at Meudon.” The ez- 
bishop WHS, however, as invisible to Mr. Talbot 
as he had been to Mr. Mandevdle — he was not at 
home— he was gone to St. Cloud— it must be very 
late before he would return ! The secretary of em- 
bassy therefore merely left a private note, with 
his name, and brought back the packet containing 
the written ultimatum, which every French func- 
tionary seemed to avoid or reject. At length, at 
about one o’clock in the morning. Lord W hitworth 
received a note from Talleyrand, appointing a 
meeting at twelve o’clock the next day at the 
foreign office. Some apologies being mode when 
they met, they at once entered upon buainesa. 
After reading Lord Hawkesbur^’s letter, Talley- 
rand asked whether his lordship was authorised to 
conclude with him a convention, framed pn the 
basil of his own project, or, indeed, extending 
that basia, since the first article of it might be the 
perpetual poascsoion of Malta to Englmid, in re* 
turn far a eonsideraii/m. Whitworth told him 
that lie most certainly wu not authorised to enter 
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into any engagement of euch a nature, which parte relented when he found that Ixird Whitworth 
would make the negotiation one of exchange and was gone, and that he sent his own private secre* 

barter, instead of a demand of satisfaction and tary after him as far as Breteuil, with a concilia- 

security. But, argued Talleyrand, was not Malta tory letter, to which his lordship returned no 
the satisfaction and security which England re- answer. Thwe was nothing of the kind : what 
quired ?— if it were possible to make the draft of a Bonaparte did after his lordship's departure was 

convention, giving England that island in pcrpe- to order that Mr. Talbot should be detained as a 

tuity, palatable to the First Consul, who never prisoiwr of war. Such is the history of the long, 
must be considered as yielding to coercion, did his but, in itself, not altogether unamusing farce 
lordship think himself justifiable in refusing to which preceded the tragedy which lasted twelve 
enter into that engagement ? — surely his lordship years, and had Europe for its stage : such were the 
would not refuse a fair discussion to this coun- negotiations which terminated in the rupture of an 
ter-project ? But Lord Whitworth urged that his unwise, bad, and hollow peace ; and we have given 
instructions bade him avoid everything which them with the more detail, because they are more 
could protract the negotiation, and urged him dramatic and exciting than many campaigns, and, 
repeatedly to explain more clearly the nature of still more, because, in common with the diplomacy 
the consideration, or equivalent, which the First which went before the first breaking out of the 
Consul intended to ask for Malta. As Talleyrand revolutionary war, they have been grossly misre- 
could not or would not explain himself, the am> presented, and indolently slurred over, so as to 
bassador, on the assurance that some proposal convey, in most instances, a very inadequate notion 
should be given to him in writing, agreed to wait of the causes and circumstances which rendered 
a few hours longer. These hours passed — ^no pro- the renewal of the war an inevitable necessity on 
posal came — the next day, the 12th of May, his the part of England. 

lordship, by an official note sent in the morning by Notwithstanding the time which had been gained 
Mr. Mandeville, demanded his passports, in order by Bonaparte, the order of council for granting 
that he might quit Paris that evening — at two reprisals and letters of marque and the proclama- 
0 * clock in the afternoon the demand was renewed tion for an embargo, which were issued two days 
-^at five o'clock the passports were received, and after Lord Whitworth’s return, led to the iifNne- 
with the first post-horses he had been able to pro- diate detention or capture of about 200 French 
cure our ambassador started for London. He left and Dutch vessels, containing property broadly 

behind him, in the hands of Mr. Talbot, the sc- and perhaps incorrectly estimated at three mil- 

cretary of embassy, who was to remain at Paris a lions sterling. To retaliate for this customary pro- 

few days longer, the project of a convention which cedure, the First Consul had recourse to a most 
England would take as the basis of a definitive and novel and unprecedented outrage ; by a decree 
amicable arrangement. The articles of this pro- dated the 22nd of May he ordered that all the 
ject (which had already been shown by l^rd English, of whatsoever condition, found on the 
Whitworth to Talleyrand, and by Talleyrand to territory of France, should be detained prisoners of 
Bonaparte) were simply these: — ^“I. The French war, on the pretence that many of them belonged 
government shall engage to make no opposition to to the inilitiu. Nothing could exceed the harshness 
Ae cession of the jsland of Lampedusa to his ma- or the brutality with which this order was executed 
jesty by the King of the Two Sicilies. II. In con- in Paris, where there was still a vast number of 

sequence of the present state of the island of Lara- travellers, many of whom were merely passing 

pedusa, his majesty shall remain in possession of through that capital on their way homeward from 
the island of Malta, until such arrangements shall Italy, Switzerland, and other countries:— whole 
be made by him as may enable his majesty to families were seized together, as if the wives and 
occupy Lampedusa as a naval station ; after which daughters of the English aristocracy and gentry were 
period the island of Malta shall be given unto the militia officers; m the first instance the men were 
inhabitants, and acknowledged as an independent sent to the Temple or the Conciergerie, and the 
state. III. The territories of the Batavian re- women, exposed to every insult, to Fontainebleau : 
public shall be evacuated by the French forces even children and infirm old men were condemned 
within two months after the conclusion of a conven- to captivity, although according to the letter of the 
tion, founded on the principles of this project, decree only such as were ^tween the ages of 
ly* The King of Etruria, and the Italian and eighteen and sixty were to be detained. Even the 
Ligurian republic^ shall be acknowledged by his character and ancient acknowl^ged rights of am- 
majesty. V. Switzerland shall be evacuated by bassadors were set at nought: Mr. Liston, our 
the French forces. VI. A suitable territorial pro- ambassador at the Hague ; Lord Elgin, who was 
vision shall be assigned to the King of Sardinia, at Paris on his way to London; and dther diplo- 
in Italy. — Secret Article. His majesty shall matic persons, were made prisoners, and in most 
not be required by the French government to cases their letters and papers were seized. These 
evacuate Malta until after the expiration of ten sweeping arrests were not confined to the English 
yeaia. Articles IV., V., and VI. may be' entirely that were actually on the territory of France; 
omitted, or must all be inserted.” A report was they were extended to Italy and every neighbouring 
spread by certain people in England that Bona- country where the French had an armed force, or 
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where they could domineer and give the law. Aa 
fio distinction had been made aa to sex, ao none 
was made as to condition, profession, or pursuits. 
Clergymen, men of letters or science, artists, sdl 
were captured. Joseph Forsyth, the 'learned, 
acute, and ingenious author of the * Remarks on 
Antiquities, Arts, and Letters, during an excurwon 
in Italy,* who had been collecting the materials 
of his admirable little book, was seized by the 
police at Turin, on the .25th of May, while on his 
return home through 'Switzerland, and with no 
intention whatever of entering France ; was car- 
ried across the Alps; was soon afterwards, for 
having attempted to escape from a most irregular 
and unjust imprisonment, in the depth of a severe 
winter, marched silt hundred miles from one ex- 
tremity of France to the other, to the execrable 
dungeon. Fort de Bitchd, w-here he was conBned 
tor two years, and where his weakly constitution 
contracted or received aggravations of that disorder 
which carried him to a premature grave, almost 
immediately after the entrance of the allies into 
l^ans in 1814 had allowed him to return to his 
native country. We mention this particular case 
because Forsyth was nothing but a quiet, humble, 
retiring man of letters — the sort of character which 
ought to have been sacred in the eyes of a civilised 
nation, — and because his character and his ac- 
quirements were made known to Bonaparte’s 
government and to the leading members of the Na- 
tional Institute, to whom some of the most eminent 
literary men of England w rote in his favour ; and all 
in vain : hut there were innumerable other cases 
of equal hardship and cruelty. What made this 
odious seizure still more odious, was the fact that 
on the eve of its taking place Bonaparte made a 
renegade Englishman, whom he retained in bis 
service to write a newspaper in the English 
language, insert in the columns of his journal that 
the English travellers on the Continent, in France, 
Belgium, Holland, or Italy, hud nothing to fear ; 
that their persons would be guaranteed under the 
protection of a government which protected the 
law of nations even w'hile England was violating 
it.* About 10,000 British subjects, of nearly 


* Cap«RKiiff, Le Connibit 1* Empire. — ^Tlie Pint Conanra Engliih 

journalul wai tire notad or notoriouB Lrwu OoldnniUi. Thw indivl- 
diiml had onor Irent the Bercett of Jacobin repiiblicaaB. and tire ISutMt* 
going of all the libeity-and -equality herd in England. He had written 
and publuhrd a \an^ of thingi m London, chiefly Umnelations or 
Imiutioni of tlie ftowueit works of the French reeulntionary eehool. 
Tire performance of hie which had made the most notee wav tne timo»- 
lathin of a out throat booh eatitled ‘ CnnMw dc Um ie$ Cabngu.' But 
thu and other doings brought him inio very bad odour and into not a 
Itttle trouble ; and no, eunuag hie eoantry and flguniUvely ehaklog 
its tdaeiah dius from the lOhM of his feet, he had tnnsferred hlmeelf 
to the more (tm and gayer soil of France, where, after a while, and 
aceovding to the esMpto ert him by ao many natives of his own kid- 
ney. ^ thre^u Jseobiaism to the wmds snd sold himself to the 
Litierhci^. The paper he wrote for Booapaite was called the * Ar- 
ne qnsrrelled a^ broke with the Freoeh fovern- 
nrenk hurried back to England, and made the laml ring with loud- 
emndine. hollow, and worthlem TecniitatioBS. and with sUU louder 
nhnro oTtbe Corslenn dynasty and nil the men and women of name 
^ **** teeoltinc talae and coancst libels 

eMamnsnloramiin^ Ore lowwt nadea of English society for 
tortve yem or n^. this Lewm Go ld mn Ti h was the antbor or eeigi- 
He enmed his raneeur dosm to the lait r*, and to that 
rhan ovTul s evo r soe and n cUasaz of<mlofortituo rondoMl hie 
t adiowaryfo e oM •Wpalhy and mepoet to hottor roen. 


every clue end condition, remained in Bonapirte^e 
clutched. The whole measure excited a aimiil- 
Uneous and universal burst of indignation and 
disguat throughout the United Kingdom. ** If,** 
says Romiily, ** it had been Bonaparle*s object to 
give strength to the British ministry, and to make 
the war universally popular in England, he could 
not have devised a better expedient.”* Several 
even of the First ConBul*t best friends silently 
grieved over the capricious violence of the measure. 
In common with many other thingi inseparably 
connected with a itate of hoatility, the aeizure of 
ships, property, and persons antecedently to any 
formal declaration of war, scarcely admits of an 
easy explanation upon any abstract principle of 
right and wrong. But the practice had long been 
established and acted upon by England, who, as 
the great maritime power, found such obvious ad- 
vantages in it ; and after the lapse of ages and the 
acquiescence of innumerable treaties tbe practice 
had come to be considered as part and parcel of 
the European system of warfare. This Bonaparte 
himself acknowledged, and therefore it was that he 
took a stand upon the idle and ridiculous principle 
about the militia. 

Before the English government began to seize 
the French and Dutch ships, a French army was 
collected on the frontiers of Holland to pounce 
upon the comparatively defenceless hereditary do- 
minions of the king of England (and this practice, 
also a common and recognised one, of preparing 
end maturing the means of conquest previously to 
any declaration of war, was abstractedly neither 
better nor worse than our system of embargo re- 
prisals and seizure — only, from her insular posi- 
tion It was one which England could not often act 
upon) ; and, as soon as the declaration of war was 
issued. General Murtier advanced into the heart of 
the Electorate. The Duke of Cambridge, who 
was residing at Hanover, seeing that resist- 
ance was altogether hopclesa, and that most of the 
larger towns were determined to treat with the 
French general, entered into a neeotiation at tbe 
end of May, and engaged to surrender the territory 
upon condition that his army should be permitted 
to retire unbroken behind the Elbe, with the pledge 
on their part that they would not again serve in 
the held against the French during this war. 
Deputies from the principal towns treated sepa- 
rately with Mortier and agreed to conditions of 
surrender and submission on the 3rd of June. 
The English ministers advised the king not to 
ratify the treaty which his son had made. Upon 
this Mortier, who had entered and taken possession 
of the city of Hanover on the 5th of June, called 
upon the Hanoverian army to surrender, or abide 
the conseouencea of an attack by overwhelming 
forces behind the Elbe. Tbe Duke of Cambridge 
bad quitted the country, but Count Walmoden, the 
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commaniler-in-chief of that amall but fine army, 
waa compelled to agree to a convention on the 5th 
of July, and to dismount his cavalry, Burrend«=^r 
his arms, and dit-band and dismiss the whole army. 
It was their strong and well-trained horses that 
the French most particularly wanted, and that the 
Germans most grieved to part with ; the old 
troopers wept as they gave up their steeds to the 
enemy.* More thath 500 pieces of artillery, a large 
quantity of ammunition and timber, and an immense 
number of horses fit to re-mount Bonaparte’s ill- 
conditioned cavalry, fell into the hands of Mortier, 
who, besides, levied military contributions on the 
country, beginning with a cdl for great coats and 
other articles of dress for his army. Being in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the rich commercial 
Hanse Towns of Hamburg and Bremen, he levied 
considerable sums of money upon them also, with- 
out the least regard to their independence and 
neutrality ; and other sums, very important to the 
First Consul, whose finances were in an embar- 
rassed condition, were raised among the Jews and 
other capitalists of those Hanse Towns by way of 
loan. What was still worse as regarded Englwd, 
the French, by their occupation of Hanover, were 
enabled to close the navigation of the rivers Elbe 

* Mortier himielf wu afTected by this scene ; and he mentioned it 
with soma tandemem in a boastful latter to the First Consul. " It 
was only flcom generoaity to an enemy imidoring elemeoey that he 
granted these terms t Oensral Welmoden signed the eapltuUtion wHli 
an allUeled heart, and U was difficult to paint the sad ntastioa of the 
Siw regtanottt of guards at dismuunUng.'^ 


and Weser, and to prevent British merchant ves- 
sels from going up either to llaniburg or to 
Bremen. As the neighbouring German states 
made no attempt to prevent the conquest or occu- 
pation of Hanover, a country which, though the 
hereditary possession of the King of Great Britain, 
was still an integral part of the German empire, 
w ith indefeasible claims to the protection of the 
whole Germanic League, and as the English were 
prevented from ascending the rivers, it was deter- 
mined that neither German nor any other ships 
should descend them or enter them; and the 
mouths of the Elbe and the Weser were soon 
strictly blockaded by British squadrons. With 
their trade thus completely cut off, with the French 
armies in their close neighbourhood, perpetually 
threatening them with military violence and ex- 
action, the two great Hanse Towns were reduced 
to a deplorable situation. In the extremity of their 
distress they called upon tlie King of Prussia as 
guarantee and protector of the neutrality of the 
North of Germany ; but the shuffling and selfish 
court of Berlin, whose self-seeking was to end in 
self-destruction, had entered,, into the views of 
Bonaparte, in the hope and expectation of annexing 
Hanover to Prussia ; and accordingly cabinet 
refused to interfere, thus virtually abandoning not 
only Hamburg and Bremen, wi^ their indus- 
trious and lately thriving dependencies, but all the^ 
smaller states of the North of Germany to the 
rapacity and lawlessness of the French invaders. 


Chap. I.] CIVIL AND MILITARY 

In reflectinsjf on the poncr, the decision, and the 
undoubted military genius of Bonaparte, people 
have left too much out of consideration the miser- 
able folly and wickedness of the continental go- 
vernments who made up his game for him and 
played into his hands — who put the knife into his 
grasp, nor complained nor attempted to wrest it 
fro'n him until they found it at their own throats. 

Nor was it only in the North of Europe that the 
First Consul had matiired his means of atuck be- 
fore the declaration of war, and that he now made 
that attack with a contempt for other treaties which 
were affected by neither the observance nor the 
breach of the peace of Amieiis, and in spite of 
guaranteed neutrality and the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the law of na'ions His Sicilian majesty 
was no party to the treaty of Amiens ; tlie integrity 
of his dominions and the withdrawal from them of 
all French troops whatsoever were stipulated fur 
in a previous and separate treaty with the French 
government, and had been paid for, in various 
ways, at an enormous price. But the court of 
Naples was the old friend and ally of Great Bri- 
tain ; the country, ravaged and despoiled by suc- 
cessive revolutions and invasions as it had lieen, 
was still rich ; its ports, on the Mediterranean and 
on the Adriatic, offered admirable points of depar- 
ture for exjieditions to various countries which 
Bonaparte coveted : from Brindisi, near the mouth 
of the Adriatic, to Corfu and the other Ionian 
islands, of which he hud determined to possess 
himself^ was but a few hours* sail ; and fur these 
and other special and weighty reasons, inclusive of 
the plan of excluding British commerce from the 
Continent, he poured his troops once more into the 
devoted kingdom of Naples, occupying not only 
Brindisi, but also Tareutu and other commanding 
seaports, quartering troops along the shores of 
Apulia and Abruzzi, and threatening every day the 
tottering, staggering Bourbon throne in the capital. 
The Emperor of Russia, who had mediated for this 
Bourbon court, and who was bound, if not by the 
letter of it, at least by its spirit, to guarantee the 
treaty which secured the independence of that 
country, waa called upon in vain for present 
assistance. 

But it was nearer at home that the consequences 
of Bonaparte's manoeuvres and preparations during 
the peace were moat shamefully exhibited, or mutt 
seriously felt by England. As soon as the mask 
began to fall off, he called to Pana all the fugitive 
or disaffected Iriah on the Continent ; he re-orga- 
waed the Irish brigade, giving it the name of the 
Irish Legion ; and hy meant of his so-called com- 
mereial agents, and of Iriah dubbista in Dublin, 
Cork, and other towna, he carried on that active 
coireapondenoe to which we have already and re- 
peatedly alhidcd, and matared the plots for an in- 
■orreetum, which at one time he confidently hoped 
would extend to a imiversal civil war. One of hia 
moat active eminariea waa one Quigley, or 0*Qaig- 
ky, who had been flawed in 1798, and who nnee 
that period had resided in France. This came 
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over secretly, and apparently with a well-fille<l 
purae. He |>eriimbulated Kildare, hia native county, 
proaelytiaing and making converts with cash and 
whiskey. But far above Quigley, and (he real head 
of the conspiracy, was Mr. Robert Emmett, the s<jn 
of Dr. Emmett, the court or castle physician of 
Dublin, whose recent death had put him in pos- 
aeasiun of 2000/. or 3000/. (a sum he proposed to 
employ in the subversion of the British govern- 
ment), and brother to that Emmett who hi^ been 
mercifully let off with banishment for the overt 
acts of treason he had committed in 1798.* This 
young man — he wai only in his 22nd or 23rd year 
— had gone crazy with a revolutionary and repub- 
lican enthusiasm, and had neither b^n cured nor 
made more moderate by that wretched exhibition, 
the termination of republicanism in France. He 
was the less excusable, or bis malady was the more 
incurable, as he had had a near view of that exhi- 
bition, and of the destruction of all liberty by the 
sword of Bonaparte, not only in France, but also 
in the neighbouring countries. lie bad been 
himself BO far committed with his elder brother 
Thomas, and with the plots of the United Irish- 
men, that he had deemed it expedient to go over 
to France and travel on the Continent, until the 
expiring of the bill suspending the Habeas Corpus. 
During his stay in Pin is he had many roiitVrciirea 
with some of his countrymen who wore the iiniionn 
and served in the army of the First Consul, and 
particularly with MaeSheu, who had been aide-de- 
camp to General Hoche, the unlucky commander 
of the Irish invasion army in 1798, and who now 
held the command of the Irish l.iegion. it is tsid 
too that Kuliert Emmett, who returned to Dublin 
about Christmas in lHf)2, had been admitted to tlie 
presence and to the secret consultations of the great 
Consul himself. As Emmett sjient his money freely, 
he proselytised with some effect in Dublin ; hut it 
cannot he said that his proselytes were of a very 
elevated condition : the chief and very highcai of 
them were one Dowdall, who, before the Union, 
had held tome inferior office about the Inah House 
I of Commons ; one Redmond, who called himself a 
I merchant, and who appears to have been little more 
I than a huckster ; and one Allen, a bankrupt wnollen- 
I manufacturer. While Emmett worked in Duhlim 
I and Its neighbourhood, an individual of more ma- 
I ture age, and who laboured under the influences of 
I a different or a more complicated inaaiiity — reli- 
gious enthusiasm being, in bis case, mixed wiih 
the political — preached and laboured at Belfast, 
and in other towns of the north of Ireland. 'J'hia 
was Thomas Russel, an old half-pay officer in the 
king's service, who had fought against the Ame- 
ricans at Bunker’s Hill, and who aince his reure- 
menc had turned a weak brain by the study of 
polemical divinity and the attempt to understand 
and apply the prophecies of the Old Testament and 
the mysteziea of the Apocd>'poe. These few words 
will be suflieieiit to explain that Bnmel waa a aelf- 
deluded, hooeat enthusiast ; but it remains to be 
• Vol. llLrp*Mf,MS. 
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added that he was an affectionate and tender- 
hearted man, who shrunk from acts of vengeance, 
retaliation, and massacre, which sundry of the 
conspirators contemplated with rapture* Other 
chiefs of less name or note were scattered over 
Ireland ; and material assistance was expected 
from one Dwyer — a fellow of infinite cumiiug and 
activity, who seems to have been born to be a cap- 
tain of banditti, or a guerilla chief — who had been 
** out*’ in the rebellion of 1798, and who, at the 
head of a formidable band of outlaws, had main- 
tained himself ever since among the almost inac- 
cessible fastnesses of the Wicklow mountains. 
Dwyer was ready for anything, and believed to 
be Ht for everything; — his lawless band, and the 
semi-barbarous Wicklow peasantry, over whom he 
exercised a wide control or influence, were fully 
prepared to commit every atrocity. It ajipears to 
liave been fully proved that Emmett made overtures 
to this Dwyer — to this leader of a ferocious horde ; 
but it is not quite so certain that the devout Russel 
corresponded with him. Dwyer, who knew that 
he was strong only among his mountains and bogs, 
would not engage to quit them, until a successful 
blow had been struck by others, re])l}ing to the 
leaders of the plot that he would not commit his 
brave men upon the faith of the good conduct of the 
rabble of Dublin ; but that when, from his secure 
heights, he should see the green flag flying over 
the tower of Dublin Castle, then he would he at 
hand to second the enterprise. Oaths of secrecy 
were administered in the most solemn manner by 
the propagandists ; but the unusual bustle that 
prevailed betrayed the secret that some mischief 
was in the wind ; and it appears quite certain 
that some of the initiated broke the conditions of 
the oath, regularly reporting to the secret agents of 
the police the progress of the conspiracy ; and that 
as early as the beginning of February the king and 
his cabinet were acquainted with the plot. The 
inferior agents were not, however, admitted into 
hU the secrets of the plan (these were reserved fur 
the members of the central committee at Dublin, 
over which Emmett presided) ; and the plan itself 
was BO frecjuently changed, that when the critical 
moment came the lord-lieutenant and the liish go- 
'' vernment were taken by surprise. On the 14th of 
July, the anniversary of the French revolution, 
these authorities, and all the quiet, respectable, or 
prosperous citizens of Dublin, conceived some 
alarm at the bonfires that were made, and at the 
numerous rabble that collected to dance, drink, 
sing, and roar round them. - A day or two after 
this further alarm was excited by an explosion of 
gunpowder, which took place in a house which 
Emmett had hired fur manufacturing or storing 
that article. Although the conspirators had the 
ability or the luck to make the police believe that 
this accident was not connected with any treason- 
able design, they felt that concealment would uot 
long be possible. Besides, just at this time the 
neighbouring country was full of wild Irish pea- 
santry who had come down to crop the hay, and 


to wait for the other harvest ; and it was upon the 
inclination of these people to 'mischief, not, and 
plunder, that f ete patriots, who pretended to be 
seeking the honour and independence and happi- 
ness of old Ireland, mainly and most confidently 
relied. They therefore determined to strike the 
great blow, and to begin with seizing the arsenals 
and the Castle of Dublin. It excites ^ grim smile 
to find the hair-brained Emmett proposing at this 
moment the most philanthropic principles, the 
most delicate regard for the safety of the lives and 
property of his countrymen and townsmen, and 
duping himself into the belief that these would be 
respected by the Dublin rabble and the wilder 
rabble from the countrj’, and that he, with no 
previously acquired ascendency, name, or reputa- 
tation, with no genius, faculty, or person for com- 
mand, could check the tumultuous movements of 
these desperadoes, and tell them, in the first and 
greatest vehemenry of this fury, thus far shall ye 
go, and no further ! The presumptuous boy turned 
a deaf ear to the secret agents of the French go- 
vernment, who probably cared little for the mas- 
sacres and other crimes likely to be committed, but 
who (knowing more of the art of revolution-making 
than he knew) wished him not to begin until there 
was a better prospect of success before him. I^- 
mett impetuously represented that the militia wAs 
about to lie embodied, that the country would be 
placed every day in a better posture of defence, 
tliai the blow must be struck now or ne\cr! 
Other circumstances, besides, pointed out the 23rd 
of July, as the best day of all the year for begin- 
ning; It fell this year on a Saturday, when the 
working people of the capital received their wages 
and got drunk, and when the ordinary resort of 
corntry-people to the market would, by itself, cover 
and let pass a somev^ hat extraordinary meeting ; 
but the 23rd was, moreover, the eve of the festival 
of St. James, on which occasion, according to an 
ancient custom, the common people congregated in 
great multitudes in one of the suburbs for the pur- 
pose of repairing to the church dedicated to St. 
James, and there strewing fresh leaves and flowers 
over the graves of their relatives and friends. 
Emmett’s resolution was therefore confirmed, that 
the rising ” should be on St. James’s eve. He 
is represented as lying, in the interval, in his 
depc>t, on a mattress on the floor, surrounded by 
pikes, daggers, and gunpowder, and dreaming of 
the blissful “ Hibernian republic ” — though not 
without countervisions of the gallows and the 
blocdt, of murder, plunder, rape, proscription, 
and a fur bloodier retaliation than that of ’98* 
Some rhapsodical papers were found in a desk 
which he had used in this forlorn residence. The 
following passage shows preUy clearly the temper 
of mind he was in, and the imbecility of those 
who would venture their lives and fortunes widi so 
hairbrained a conspirator I have a little time 
to look at the thousand difficulties ^ which still lie 
between me and the completion of my wishes: 
that these difficulties will disappear I have ardent 
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hoi>e8 ; but, if it is not to be the case, I thank God 
for hariug gifted me with a sanffiune disposition. 
To that disposition I run from reflection ; and, if 
my hopes are without foundation— if a precipice 
is (jpen under my feet, from which duty will not 
suffer me to run back, — I am grateful for that san- 
guine disposition which leads me to the brink, and 
throws me down, while my eyes are stilt raised to 
the vision of happimss that my fancy formed in 
the heavens ! ' Rdssel, it appears, engaged to 

attempt a rising at Belfast at the same moment ; 
Quigley had been so successful in Kildare, that all 
the able-bodied peasantry flocked down towards 
Dublin, leaving only women and children and the 
s!ck and aged at home; but Dwyer, whose pecu- 
liar genius might have nTade him very dangerous 
to government, still kept aloof, being steady to his 
purpvise of not moving from his fastnesses until 
atura successful blow had been struck. Emmett's 
])lot had the capital defect of being devoid of any 
ap|ieul to tiie religion or superstition of the com- 
mon })t*ople, who knew and cured nothing about 
republics or iiutionHl independence. Witli the ex- 
ception of some in'-mhers of his central committee 
hardh any of the men that engaged to follow him 
held any other objects in view than plunder and 
revenge — revenge for the friends they had lost in 
I lie hist fatal rebellion, by musket, bayonet, or 
the gibbet, and for the miseries they hud them- 
selves suffered when the country was given up to 
martial law and a most vindictive militia To- 
wards evening on the upjiointed 28id of .July the 
1 abide oi Dublin and tlie peasantry began to C(d- 
leet ill vast numbers in St. Jaiues’s-s-treet and its 
neighboiirbuod The gathering, however, excited 
little ob-ervution until some men of a more re- 
s[K‘ctablc appearance came among them, unil 
began to distiihute ])ike8. At this sight all the 
respectable inhuhitaiiis of the stieet w'cre pariic- 
sinekeii, and made haste to bar ibeir doors and 
elose lluir windows. Tht (.'astlc was within a 
mile, and the barracks, contuiiiing 20()0 or 3000 
soldiers, were within half a mile ot the spot; but 
n(»i a soldier, not an officer either civil or military, 
made his appearance. About dusk the concerted 
signal that all was ready was given by some men 
who were mounted on horseback, and who rude 
Curiously through the principal streets of the ca- 
pital. A Mr. Clarke, an opulent manufacturer 
who employed a great number of hands, made a 
lK>ld attempt to reason with the furious mob, and, 
finding his efforts ineffectual, he galloped to the 
Castle and warned the lord-lieutenant. As he was 
returning, a blunderbuss was fired at him by one 
of hiB own workmen, and he fell desperately, though 
not mortally, wounded. This was the first blood 
that was ah^ but it was aoon followed by more. 
Just as Clarke fell, some of the hiturgenta fired a 
amall caniioD, and seqt up a sky-rocket, which was 
seen from every of the city and neighbour- 
hood ; and imm^iately after this signal Emme t 
sallied forth from his depdt, at the head of bis 
central Committee, and, drawing hit awoid, iii- 
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cited the mob to action. They all rushed along 
the street as if intending to attack the Caatle. 
Before they got to the end of the street Colonel 
Brown, a meritorious officer, who was hastening 
to his post, was deliberately shot dead by a hlun- 
derbuaa, said to have been fired by ** a confiden- 
tial member of the party.'* Diaguated at these 
cold-blooded murders, at the savage cries that 
were raised fur vengeance and plunder, at the 
backwardness of bis rabble-rout to press on to the 
Castle or to any point where they were likely to 
meet the soldiery, and at their alacrity in breaking 
open houses and calling for whiskey, Emmett and 
his staff, after some fruitless attempts to manage 
and direct the foul hurricane they had raised, dis- 
appeared from the scene, stole out of the town or 
hid themselves in it, leaving the tempest to rage 
as it might. Kinineti's mob-generalship scarcely 
lasted half an hour. His patriots, as soon as he 
had quitted them, rushed to the debtors' prison 
and butchered the corporal of the ordinary guard 
there stationed. The ten or twelve soldiers got 
within the building and loaded their muskets; the 
very debtors called for arms in order tliut they 
miglit assist in resisting the rabble ; and presently 
the cowards ran away. They had, however, heart 
enough to shout a solitur) dragoon who was carry- 
ing a message, and to attack an outpost, where a 
few men of the infantry were taken by surprise, 
BUI rounded, and massacred. The head of the ad- 
vancing column never approached the Castle nearer 
than Fraricis-street, which is distant about half a 
mile. A sort of leader was heard c&lling out to his 
party to advance, to which his party responded 
with terrible oaths, and with the logical negative, 
“ We won’t! You are no captain of ours; wc 
never ate or drank with you ! " Unfortunately, at 
about ten o'clock at night. Lord Kilwardeii, the 
lord chief justice of Ireland, passed in tlie rear of 
the mob, flying in liis carriaL'C by another line of 
streets towards the Castle. This judge bad been 
attorney- general at the time of the last rebellion, 
and it had been his office to deal rather largely 
with the vengeance of the law. The niffiana 
wheeled round and presently fell ufion him. He 
was accompanied in the same carriage by his 
daughter and a nephew. They were all three 
dragged out of the coach ; the savages spared the 
lady, but they murdered her aged father and her 
cousin before her ejes, contending and even fight- 
ing With one another for the distinction of thrusting 
their pikes into the bodies of their prostrate and 
defenceless victims.* The bereaved daughter ran 
on foot and m a state of frensy to the Cattle, and 
was the first to announce there the bloody tragedy. 
But by this time some of the troopa were under 
arms and ready to mareh. When aiwut IM) men, 
headed by two aubolteni officers, reached the top 
of Francia-strcct, the disordered rabUei many 
thousands otroiig, set up a scream of terror, and 
all that were oober enough to run ran off at the 
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top of their speed. But many fell and were made 
priBoners, and a parly of fifty Boldiers, who had got 
into the rear of the flying column, fired upon it aa 
it pasBed. Two or three other volleys were fired 
at different points : a good many were wounded, 
about a dozen were killed outright, and an im- 
mense number were taken prisoners. A lane 
strewed with pikes pointed out the way to Emmett's 
depot, wherein were found a large quantity of ball- 
cartridges, hand-grenades, gunpowder, more pikes, 
some military uniforms, and a proclamation, wet 
from the press, of persons styling themselves “ The 
provisional government,” and containing a sketch 
of the constitution they had proposed giving to the 
Hibernian Republic. A hot pursuit was instantly 
commenced after these legislators, who showed as 
much folly or fatuity, when flying for their lives, 
as they had displayed in all the rest of the busi- 
ness: Emmett and twelve others took the road 
which leads to the Wicklow mountains, where 
Dwyer and his banditti were vainly waiting the 
apparition of the green flag of Erin over the Castle 
walls. They disguised themselves as French of- 
ficers, overlooking the circumstance that, through 
the conduct of the French troops who had landed 
with General Humbert in 1798, and through the 
lessons of their priests and friars, the Irish pea- 
santry now regarded the French with detestation, 
as an impious jieople, the foes and plunderers of 
the Holy Father, the swoni enemies of the Holy 
Faith. [This popular feeling alone was quite 
cnongh to defeat any extensive attempt at revolu- 
tion in connection with the French, and to buflle 
all Bonaparte’s Irisli schemes.] Emmett and his 
friends reached the mountains, but only to find 
lliat they were shunned like men that had the 
plague, and that none would raise a finger for 
them, or give them food and a hiding-place. 
Emmett, quitting his companions, returnt-d to 
Dublin, but only to tracked by the police, to 
be seized, and committed to the prison which was 
already crowded by the miserable wretches he had 
armed. O’Quigley, and another principal named 
Stafford, lay hid in the interior of the country, and 
were not apprehended until after Emmett's execu- 
tion. Dowdall and Allen escaped out of the island, 
but Redmond was arrested at one of the ports as he 
was about to take his passage for America. In the 
meanwhile Russel had utterly failed in his at- 
tempts at a rising in the North ; and, after issu- 
ing a proclamatkm, in which he styled himself the 
General of the Northern District, he had disap- 
peared. After the arrest of Emmett, Russel stole 
into Dublin with the view^ it is said, of rescuing 
his friend by means of another popular insurree- 
tion. The numerous and expensive Dublin police, 
though not particularly distinguished their zeal 
or ability in anticipating and preventing mischief, 
were always remarkably active iu hunting down 
the mischief makers: two or three days aner his 
arrival in Dublin, Russel was discovered and 
seized. . He was sent for trial to that Northern 
District of which he had intended to be the revoiu- 
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tionary general. Emmett was put upon his trial 
for high treason on the 19th of September, in 
Dublin, the scene of his mad pranks, where there 
were too many witnesses to speak to his overt acts, 
and too universal an indignation at the sanguinary 
result of them, to allow any the remotest chance 
of his escaping the gallows and the block. He set 
up no sort of defence ; but, when called to receive 
sentence, he delivered a lung, flowery, and pathetic 
speech, endeavouring chiefly to prove that he was 
entitled to a higher designation than that of an emis- 
sary and tool of France ; which last he represented 
to his countrymen as one of the most degrading uf 
characters. His veracity has been defended by the 
assumption that he, Russel, and others had bar- 
gained for no other Fiench aBei^tance than what 
Would arise from an invasion of England : but 
could these infatuated men really fancy that, if 
England were conquered or invaded by Bona- 
naparte, their Hibernian Republic would have 
been respected ? Emmett died with much courage 
or composure, declaring himself a member of the 
Church of England. The undoubted Protestantism 
of him, of Russel, and others, totally disqualified 
them from heading a popular insurrection in Ire- 
land. If government had not had a court of law 
or a file of soldiers in the country, the priests Zind 
monks would have brought these conspiratois to a 
worse doom than they met with. Redmond (one 
of the central committee) and two working men 
(one of whom confessed to the murder of Colonel 
Brown) were tried and executed in the same town. 
Russel was tried at Carrickfergus on the 20th of 
October. He quoted the prophecies and the Apo- 
calypse, pleaded that his religious conscience hud 
compelled him to endeavour to overthrow the ex- 
isting government, and gave ample indications uf 
a disordered mind ; but he was nevertheless exe- 
cuted at Downpatrick, his prayer being rejected 
for a few days* reprieve, in order to put the finish- 
ing touches to a demonstrative Essay on the near 
approach of the Millennium. Some short time after 
these executions 0*Quigley and Stafford were 
apprehended ui the county of Galloway; but 
Government, who displayed throughout this un- 
happy affair an uncommon degree of leniency, 
were satisfied with the examples which had been 
made ; and the lives of these two chiefs, and of a 
host of inferior and untried prisoners, were spared 
on their making a full disclosure of all the circum- 
stances of their treason. 

Ireland was safe, and England Could not be 
invaded, for her fleets swept the Channel and 
the j^reneb coast iu all its extent, blockading 
the principal ports, and occasioiuilly bombard- 
ing a sea-]wrt town or two. Ships md gun-boats 
were gallantly cut out of Hivre, St. Valiery, and 
many other ports and roadsCeada; the Imtcenes 
thet protected the town of Dieppe were knocked 
to pieces ; many vessels, both national and mer- 
cantile, were burnt on the stocks, and the im- 
portant town of Granville wm bombarded nnd 
burned under the eyes nf Bonapane's generals, 
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and almost in his own presence- With nearly 
SIX hundred ships of war at sea, England, besides 
holding the Channel, and deftnding her own coasts, 
ciMild dispatch tteets and stpiadrons to every 
i]uurter of the globe, and prosecute extensive 
schemes of conquest As early as tlie 22nd of 
June the island of St. Lucie was recaptured by 
Commodore Hood and (icneral Grinfield The 
French retused to capitulate; but tiie British 
soldiers and sailors stormed the tort of Murne 
Furtunee, and earned it in halt an hour. Flight 
da>8 after this the French garristm in Tobago 
rapiiulated without provoking a storm or attempt- 
ing any r, sistance. On the same day that Tobago 


fell the is.ands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, off 
Newfoundland, were taken by an English man-of- 
war. In rapid succession the colonies of De- 
meraru, £^sequibo, and Berbice were reduced. 
The fate of Si. Domingo has been already men- 
tioned ; hut it rcmuiiis to be added that eight 
thousand Ficnehmeu, civil and military, and of 
every class and condition, became prisoners of 
war to the Biitish, at or off that island, or on 
their voyage homeward Tlic governor of Guo- 
daloupe, who had a stioiig French garriion and 
some good defensive woiks, maiuUiued himself 
for a while longer, and even dispatched some 
troops and thirteen armed schooners, to deatroy 
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the port and dockyard in English Harbour, Antigua 
— an attempt which completely failed. 

In the Eikst Indies war was carried on by land 
on an immense scale, and with signal success. 
The power of Mysore had been annihilated by 
the capture of Seringapatam and the death of 
Tippoo. But a new and formidable enemy to the 
English had started up in the Mahratta con- 
federacy ; and a clever Frenchman was lending 
the aid of his military knowledge and genius to 
these Hindoos. M. Perron had first come to the 
country as a petty officer of a ship with Admiral 
Suffrein, in the year 1782, when the government 
of Louis ^VI. were making a desperate struggle 
with the genius and resources of Warren Hastings 
for the supremacy in Hindostan. After a variety 
of adventures be became quartermaster-serjeant to 
a corps containing some Frenchmen in the service 
of Scindiah. He fought for this chief in more than 
one great battle, and was gradually raised to the rank 
of a general, and to the command in chief of Scin- 
diah^ forces, the best and select portion of which 
owed to him the good discipline it had attained. 
A wide territory in the Jumna region was assigned 
to him by his thankful employer; he displaced 
much of the pomp and exercised much of the so- 
ver**ignty of an Oriental potentate ; and when, in 
1793, that flitting phantom the Mogul emperor, 
Schah Alum, became the prisoner of Scmdiah, it 
was to this once poor and lowly Frenchman — this 
ci-devant petty officer iu Suffrein’s squadron — that 
the custody of his person was confided. His ho- 
nours, his wealth, and his authority excited the envy 
and malice ofmanyoftheMaliratta chiefs. In 1802, 
when Scindiah made war upon the Peishwa, or Mah- 
ratta sovereign of Poonah, and expelled him from 
his dominions. Perron lent his valuable assistance. 
The dispossessed Peishwa applied fur assistance to 
the English, who had long conceived apprehensions 
of the turbulent spirj^, the ambition, and power of 
Scindiah; and on the 31st of December, 1802, a 
subsidiary treaty was concluded at Hussein. The 
Nizam of the Deccan joined with the English and 
the Peishwa; while the Rajah of Berar united 
his forces to those of Scindiah. The governor- 
general, Lord Wellesley, had two great objects in 
view — to restore the Peishwa, and to destroy or 
dissipate the formidable disciplined forces which 
Perron had raised, and which contained several 
other European officers. If the First Consul could 
have put himself in communication with that ad- 
venturer, and couM have forwarded him some 
encouragement and support, Perron had abilities, 
and occupied a positiOB, which might have proved 
very dangerous to ^ British j^er in India; 
although it does not Sppeat that Perron had eitto 
much regard for Bonaparte or much nationality. 
It was thought that his leaditig passion was a love 
of money ; and Lord Wellesley seems to htve cal- 
culated on that passion as afibrding the means of 
detaching him from his old Indian master, and bring- 
ing him into the pay of the Company. When General 
Lake took the field with an army of 10,500 men^ 
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to co-operate with which force 3500 men were 
assembled near Allahabad and about 2000 at 
Mirzapoor, the governor-general, who had in- 
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Btructed him to make every possible effort to 
destroy and scatter or win over Perron’s brigades, 
wrote to him — “ It would be highly desirable to 
detach M. Perron from Scindiah ’s service, by pa- 
cific negotiation. M. Perron’s inclination certainly 
is to dispose of his power to a French purchas^ ; 
but I sliould not be surprised if he were ttrfJe 
found ready to enter into terms with us ; provided 
he could obtain sufficu nt security for his per- 
sonal interests. I empower your excellency to 
conclude any agreement for the security of M. 
Perron’s personal interests and property, accom- 
panied by any reasonable remuneration from the 
British government, which shall induce him to 
deliver up the whole of his military resources and 
power y together with his Itrritorial rossessi(ms and 
the person of the Mogul, and of the heir-appa- 
rent, info your excellency's hands. The same 
principle applies generally to M. Perron’s Euro- 
pean officers. And the proclamations with which 
I have furnished your excellency will enable you 
to avail yoart-elf of the first opportunity of offering 
propositions to those officers, or to the several corps 
under M. Perron’s command.”* It appeared, 
however, that these ingenious proclamations and 
the coirespondence opened did not produce the 
expected effect. That adventurer took the field 
with 16,000 or 17,000 infantry disciplined in the 
European manner, a large body of irregular in- 
fantry, from 15,000 to 20,000 Mahratta horse, and 
a numerous and well-appointed train of artillery. 
But in the meantime the youn^r brother of the 
governor-general, now Major-General Wellesley, 
bad made a dash upon Pdonah) had balked and 
driven out the Mahratta troopaof Holkar, had saved, 
by a most rapid and brdliimi movement, that capital 
of the Peishwa from being bbened by Hollur’s 
.people, and had reinatHed that pdnee in his domi- 
nions. The Peishwa re-entered his capital early 
in the month of May. Holkar, who fled before 

S Letter flrora Lord W’clleilr) to Ovanaj I.ake, aaquoUd In Min't 
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Gtnenl Welleiley without fighting, joined Scm* 
iliab and the Rajah of Berar. This confederacy 
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gcenied the more dangerous as Soiiidiali possessed 
several convenient sea ports through ^^hlc•h he 
could receive asBiEtaiKe, if any should he sent 
him, from France, and as, conformably to tlie 
treaty of Annen^, tlie French had then just 
recovered theii Indian possessions. While Ge- 
n“rul Ijake marched towards Delhi, taking by 
storm, as he juisaed it, the important fortress of 
Alii Ghur, General Wellesley kept the chief com- 
mand ot all the British and allied troo])8 serving 
in the territories of the Feishwa and the Nizam 
of the Deccan, having full powers to direct all the 
political affairs of the British government in those 
countries.* After some fruitless negotiations 

* IlupRtulitfi Ilf FirlU MRriilinl tlii* Duke of Wpllius.’toii, r iiu|iileil 

from autlieutii' ducum«<uu liy Lu*»t<*iiaul> (Colonel Uiirwood. 


with Scindiah, Wellesley marched from Poonah to 
the north, and, after auataining a great lota in car- 
riage-cattle, he reached Ahn^nughur, a strong 
place gairisoned by Scindiah's troopa, which he 
forthwith took by eacalade. On the 24th of 
August he croaaed the Oodavery river, and on the 
29th of that month he entered Aurungabad. On 
the same day that he crossed the Oodavery, Scin« 
diah and the Rajah of Berar, having avoided a 
corps under Colonel Sievenaon, ruahed with an 
immense army of cavalry, and of cavalry alone, into 
the Nizam’s territory, by the Adjuiitec gliaut or 
puss, intending to plunder and ravage, to cross the 
Gudavery, and to inarch upon Hyderabad. **1 
hope,” said Wellesley on the 30th, **to be able to 
strike a blow against their myriads of horse in a 
few days, if I should not be so unlucky as to have 
the Oodavery become fordable about aix weeks 
sooner than usual.” He accordingly returned to 
that nviT and moved eastward along its nurlhern 
bank to intercept the enemy and place himself be- 
tween them and the very important city of Hyder- 
abad. Scindiah and the Rajah immediately 
altered tlicir course, striking away in the direction 
of J ulna poor; but Colonel Stevenson got there 
before them with the Nizam’s auxiliary force, and 
made sure of that town. On the 12th of Septem- 
ber, General Wellesley was encamped about 20 
miles to the north of the Gudavery, Colonel Steven- 
son being at some distance from him. From the 
rapidity of their movement it was no easy matter 
to come up with the Mahratta cavalry, who were 
committing terrible depredations; but Stevenson 
once or twice beat up their camp by making niglii 
iiiarchee. About the middle of Senternlicr, 
Wellesley received information that Scindiah had 
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been reinforced by sixteen battalions of infantry, 
commanded by French officers, and a large train 
of artillery ; and that the whole of his and the 
Rajah’s forces were now assembled near the banks 
of the Kaitna. On the 2lBt he drew nearer to 
Colonel Stevenson’s corps and held a conference 
with that distinguished officer, in which a general 
plan of attack was concerted. On the 22nd 
Colonel Stevenson took the western route, and 
Wellesley the eastern, round the hills between 
Budnapoor and Jaulna. They expected to join 
forces and attack the enemy early on the morning 
of the 24th. But on the 23rd the general re- 
ceived a. report that Scindiah and the Rajah of 
Berar had moved off that morning with their 
myriads of horse, and that their infantry were 
about to follow, but were aa yet in camp at the 
diataiice of about six milea from him. General 
Wellesley therefore determined to march upon the 
infantry and engage it at once. He sent a mes- 
senger to Colonel Stevenson, who was at the mo- 
ment about eight miles off on his left, to acquaint 
him with his intention and to direct his advance 
with all possible rapidity; he then moved for- 
ward with the 19th light dragoons and three regi- 
ments of native cavalry to reconnoitre. His 
infantry, consisting of only two British and five 
sepoy battalions, followed with all their speed. 
After he had ridden about four miles Wellesley 
from an elevated plain saw not only the infantry 
but the wliole Mahratta force, consisting of about 
50,000 men, encamped on the north side of the 
Kaitna, where the banks of that river were very 
steep. Their right, consisting of cavalry, extended 
to Bokerdon; their left, consisting of infantry 
with 90 pieces of artillery, lay near the village of 
Assaye, which has given its name to the memorable 
battle. No thought of retreat was entertained. 
Wellesley resolved to attack the infantry on its 
left and rear, and M that purpose he moved his 
little army to a ford beyond the enemy’s left, 
leaving the Mysore and other irregular cavalry to 
watch the Mahratta cavalry, aiid crossing the 
river only with his regular horse and infantry. 
He passed the ford, ascended the steep bank, and 
formed his men in three lines, two of infantry and 
the third of horse. This w’aa effected under a brisk 
cannonade from the enemy’s artillery. Scindiah, 
or the European officer who directed his move- 
ments, promptly made a corresnonding change in 
his line, giving a new front to hra infantry, which 
was now made to rest its right on the river and 
its left upon the villsge of Assa^ end the Juih 
stream, which fiowed in a parallel direction with* 
the Kaitna. Scindiah's numerous and well-served 
cannon did terrible ez^ution among Wellesley’s 
advancing lines, killing men and buUoeks, and 
drowning the weak sound of hie eeanty ertillery. 
At one moment such a gap was made 1^ cannon* 
ball in tbe English right, that some of the If ih- 
ratta cavalry attempted to charge through it ; but 
the British cayalry in the third line came up and 
drove the Mahrattas back with great slaughter. 


Finding his artillery of little or no use (the guns 
could not be brought up for lack of bullocks), 
General Wellesley gave orders to leave it in the rear, 
and bade the infantry charge wiih the bayonet. 
His steady resolute advance in the teeth of their 
guns had already awed the Mahrattas, who would 
not stand to meet the collision of the bright 
English steel : their infantry gave way, and aban- 
doned their terrible guns. One body of them 
formed again, and presented a bold front; but 
Lieutenant-Colonel Maxwell charged them with 
the British cavalry, broke and dispersed them, and 
was killed in the moment of victory. Wellesley’s 
sepoys having proceeded too far in pursuit, many 
of Scindiah ’s artillerymen, who had thrown them- 
selves down among the carriages of their guns as 
though they were dead, got to their feet again and 
turned their pieces against the rear of the advancing 
sepoys ; and at fhc same time the Mahratta cavalry, 
which had been hovering round throughout the 
battle, were still near. But Maxwell’s exploit 
speedily led to the silencing of this straggling ar- 
tillery fire, and to the headlong flight of Scindiah’s 
disciplined infantry, who went off and left 90 
pieces of cannon, nearly all brass and of the proper 
calibres, in the hands of the conqueror. General 
Wellesley led the I8th British infantry in peison 
against the village of Assaye, which was not cleared 
« ithout a deB[>erate combat. It was near dark night 
when the firing ceased. The splendid victory cost 
General Wellesley 22 officers and 386 men killed, 
and 57 officers and 1526 men wounded — excluding 
the irregular cavalry, which remained on the other 
side of the river and had not been engaged, the 
total number of killed and wounded amounted to 
nearly one-third of his force. The general himself 
had two horses killed under him, one shot and the 
ottier piked ; every one of his staff officers had one 
or two horses killed, and hw orderly’s bead was 
knocked off by a cannon-ball as he rude close by 
his side. The enemy, who fled towards the Ad- 
juntee Ghaut, through which they had poured into 
the Deccan, lefl 1200 dead, and a great number 
badly wounded, on the field of battle.* 

Colonel Stevenson, who had encountered some 
unexpected obstacles, arrived at Assaye on the 24th, 
and was immediately dispatched alter the flying 
enemy, whose infantry was as usual left behind and 
abandoned by tbe cavalry. While these things 
were doing in the south. General Lake continued 
both his advance upon Delhi and his correspon- 
dence with Perron. This Frenchman now found 
great difficulty in keeping hii army together and 
in preterving any discipline; a large portion of 
hts cavalry left his camp and turned their hones’ 
heads homewards, declaring thehr inability to op- 
pose the English ; and, what was still more fatal, 
nis own Frei^ officen be^ to ihtripe and plot 
against him. After making a spiritless demon- 
stration near Alii Ohur, he retreated without fight- 
ing, and with about 15,000 men, on the 29th of 

* General Welledey’s own DineldiM and Xiettan, a* |vlnli4 In 
Colonel Uurwood'i Invaluable wmIl. 
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Aiiguit. The town of Coel threw open its ntei 
at Ijake'i approach ; but the garriaon of Alii uhtir, 
the ordinary reaidence of Perron, and his prin- 
cipal military depOt, made a desperate reaistance. 
On the 4th of September atorming-partiea, headed 
by Colonel Monaon and Major Macleod, carried 
the place : 2000 of the garrison perished, the rest 
surrendered or fled out of the fort. On the very 
same day, however, five companies of Lake's 
Sepoys, who had been left with only one gun to 
occupy a detached position commanding the road 
through which provisions must be brought up, 
found themselves und^the necessity of surrender- 
ing to the enemy. They had been attacked on 
the 2nd by a cloud of cavalry commanded by a 
Frenchman of the name of Fleury. This time the 
sepoys beat off their numerous assailants ; but on 
the 4th the Frenchman led the Mahrattas bark to 
the attack, and the Sepoys, having consumed nearly 
all their ammunition, were compelled to capitulate. 
Before the reinforcements sent by General Lake 
could reach the spot, Fleury and his flying-horse 
had disappeared in the wide country behind the 
Jumna. Some days before the capture of Alli 
Ghur and his dep/it. Perron wrote to Lake, express- 
ing a desire to efl'ect some arrangement which 
might preclude the necessity of any actual contest 
between the English and the troops he com- 
manded ; and, even previously to this, he had ap- 
plied for leave to pass through the Company's 
territories, intending, he said, to quit the service of 
Scindiah and return to Europe. These applica- 
tions were followed up by the Frenchman sending 
a conBdential agent to the English camp. This 
agent had a long private interview with General 
Lake, and is generally believed to have returned 
to his principal with a large sum of money in 
specie or in drafls upon the treasury at Calcutta. 
On the 7th of September (three days after the 
storming of Alii Ghur), Lake received a letter from 
Perron, stating thaN^ had quitted the service 
of Scindiah, and now requested permission to 
pass with his family, his effects, and the officers 
of his suite, through the Company’s dominions to 
Lucknow. He stated as reasons for his retiring, 
that he had received intelligence that his successor 
had been appointed, and was already on hia way 
to take hia command from him ; and that the 
treachery and ingratitude of hia European officera 
had convinced him that further reaiatance to the 
British arms was useless. The permission de- 
manded WEB readily granted by General Lake, 
who, as well as the Govemor-Gmeral, Lord Wel- 
lesley, attached peat importance to the withdrawing 
of the vCTy able French adventurer. At Perron 
begn hia joum^ for Lucknow, General Lake, 
Ghur, resumed his march upon 
DelbL On the 11th of Sqitember the English 

C eral received tnteUigenoe that the army which 
i belonged to Perron, and which was bow com- 
manded by anothp Frenchman, had croned the 
Jumna from Ddhi, under cover of the night, with 
the intention of fighting a battle for the defence 
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of the ancient capital of the Great Moguls, but 
which was now the prison of the feeble representa- 
tive of Timour. His troops were fatigued with a 
long march, and oppressed by the heat of the day, 
when they reached their ground of encampment, 
about six miles from Delhi ; and they had scarcely 
pitched their tents before their outnosts were air 
tacked by some of the Frenchman’s tquadront. 
This officer, named Louis Bourquien, had 19,000 
men under his command ; and be had posted his 
main body on a rising ground, with swamps on 
either flank, so that it was only their front that 
could be attacked, and that front was defended by 
a line of entrenchments, and a great number of 
cannon — almost as man? as were turned against 
General Wellesley at Assaye. Lake had only 
4500 men ; but there was some admirable British 
infantry among them. By some ingenioua move- 
ments, he tempted the enemy from their heights 
and entrenchments down to the plain ; and, when 
they thought he waa aliout to ny from the field, 
he turned upon them with one short volley, and 
then with the bayonet. They could not stand the 
charge — they lan towards their guns, which they 
had brought down to the plain, and which opened 
a tremendouB fire of round, grape, and chain ihot. 
But another volley and another bayonet charge 
drove them from their now exposed pieces ; a 
charge of Lake’s cavalry, and some rounds from 
hia flying artillery, completed the debdcle ; and the 
enemy fled to the banks of the Jumna, and beyond 
that river, leaving behind them 3000 6r 4000 of 
their number killed, wounded, or prisoners, sixty- 
eight cannon — the whole of their artillery — a great 
quantity of ammunition, and their military cheat. 
While it lasted, the affair had been very hot : 
General Lake had his horse shot under him, and 
three or four hundred of his people were laid low 
by the grape and chain shot. On the following 
morning l.Ake encamped opposite to the city 
Delhi, which, together with the fort, was evacuated 
by those who had held the Mogul in thraldom. 
On the 14th of September, Louis Bourquien and 
four other French officers who bad fought in the 
late action, surrendered as prisoners of war in the 
British camp ; on the 16th General Lake paid a 
visit to Shah Alum, who had Ions before expressed 
his anxious wish to avail himself of the protection 
of the British government, and this visit was accom- 
panied with processions and pomps of an eitraordi- 
nary kind. The Mogul, who waa now old and blind, 
and miserably poor, received General Lake as a 
deliverer, and gave him — which was about all he 
could give^-a series of sounding Oriental titlea, aa 
** The Sword of the State, The Hero of the Laiid, 
The Lord of the Age, and The Victorious in War.” 
[The aged descendant of the great Timour bad 
some reason to rrioice at ben^ received iolo 
British protection ; Scindiah had tyranoiaed over 
him in the moat harbarona fashion, a^, btfore 
Scindiah had gotten poescaeion of hia person and 
of his dominions, a diief named Gholaom Khndur 
had struck out one of his eyes with his own dag* 

M 
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ger, had ordered a domestic of the palace to de- 
prive the emperor of his remaining eye, and, meet- 
ing a refusal, had struck off the servant's head 
with one stroke of his scymitar.] Another of the 
French adventurers surrendered ; and now no 
military man of any note or ability, of that nation, 
lemained in this part of India. From Delhi Ge- 
neral Lake proceeded to Agra, where he arrived 
on the 4th of October. The garrison in the fort 
returned no answer to his summons to surrender ; 
but some outposts were easily carried, some of the 
defeated troops deserted to General Lake, and on 
the 17th, when breaching-batteries began to open 
their €re, the garrison capitulated. 

So vast were the resources of Scindiah, that he 
had been enabled to send seventeen regular dis- 
ciplined battalions, and from 4000 to 5000 
horse, to endeavour to regain possession of Delhi, 
while General Lake was engaged in the siege of 
Agra. On the 27th of October, when he had 
garrisoned and secured his last conquest, Lake 
started in search of this new enemy. The rains 
were falling heavily, the roads were in a wretched 
state, and at some points they were inundated by 
the enemy, who had cut the embankments of re- 
servoirs ; but speed was necessary, and, leaving 
the rest of his forces behind him, Lake pushed 
forward with his cavalry alone, marching from 
midnight on the Slat of October till seven o'clock 
the next morning, when he found the enemy well 
posted, with their right upon a stream, their left 
on the village of Laswarree, and with their front 
provided with seventy-two pieces of artillery. 
Lake’s foremost brigade came in contact with the 
Mahrnttas* leff, and drove it in and penetrated into 
tlie village of Laswarree, which has given its name 
to the battle ;* but here they were exposed to a 
terrible fire of cannon and musketry ; Colonel Van- 
deleur fell, and Lake thought it prudent to draw off 
the brigade. Other brigades who had attacked at 
other points were also obliged to fall back ; but 
they carried away with them several of the enemy’s 
guns. The infantry and artillery which Lake had 
left behind had started on their march at three 
o’clock, and had continued to march with such 
spirit, that they performed twenty-five miles in 
somewhat less than eight hours, and joined him 
and his cavalry a little before eleven o’clock. At 
their apparition the enemy offered upon certain 
conditions to surrender their guns and retire. 
Lake, anxious to stop the effusion of blood, granted 
the conditions proposed; but, seeing that they 
hesitated, he gave them one hour to decide whether 
they would accept the terms or fight him. The . 
hour expired, and then the battle began. On the 
side of the British the brunt was borne by the 
King’s -76th regiment, which, with a battalion and 
five companies of Sepoys, had to sustain a tre- 
mendous fire of canister-shot and a massive charge 
of cavalry. ‘*This handful of heroes,” as Lake 
called them, though thinned by the enemy’s artil- 

* At flnt, fhii aflUr rru called the Battle of Ousowly. See Our- 
umfe Dhftkkee, 


lery, stood firm, and repulsed the horse. Then 
Major Griffiths was sent at the head of the 29th 
Dragoons to sweep away that numerous cavalry, a 
duty which he performed completely, though not 
without losing his own life, being struck by a 
cannon-ball. Then followed the terrible bayonet 
charge of the British infantry, the right wing of 
which was led by Major-General Ware, who was 
killed by another cannon-shot.* For a time the 
enemy seemed determined to defend their position 
to the last, disputing every point inch by inch, and 
only giving way when the bayonets were at their 
breast, and their own artillery turned against them. 
Even when their situation had become altogether 
desperate, they continued to manifest the same 
dogged courage: their left wing endeavoured to 
effect a retreat in good order ; but this attempt 
was frustrated by a brilliant charge, made by the 
27th regiment of Dragoons and a regiment of 
native cavalry. But presently the mass of the 
enemy either fied from the field, or cried for quarter, 
and surrendered ; and all the artillery, all the 
baggage, and nearly everything belonging to them, 
fell into the hands of the victors. With the excep- 
tion of 2000 who surrendered, the whole of their 
17 battalions were destroyed. It was calculated 
that the dead alone on the field could hardly have 
been less than 7000. Though some of their cav^y 
were enabled, by the fleetness of their horses and 
local knowledge, to escape destruction, the rest, ex- 
cepting those who had the good fortune to conceal 
themselves among the bazaar people, were num- 
bered with the slain. The English loss amounted 
to 172 killed and 662 wounded. General Lake, 
who had personally led the charge of cavalry in the 
morning, who had afterwards led on the 76th, and 
who had conducted nearly every operation of the 
day, had two horses shot under him, and saw his 
son, who was acting as his aide-de-camp, badly 
-w'ounded by his side. But the battle of Laswarree 
most honourably terminated the mission which had 
been entrusted to this active and gallant officer.t 
Lake had defeated, routed, annihilated that army 
of Perron which had caused the Governor-General 
such great and reasonable alarm, and had placed 
in the hands of the English all the extensive ter- 
ritory w'atered by the Jumna ; and, between him 
and General Wellesley, the power of Scindiah and 

• *' Major-General Ware fell dead, hli head belns carried off by a 
cannon-ahot. He waa an excellent offloer, and hit loaa waa aeverely 
felt and deeply lamented taty the whole armv. After hia death, the 
rommand of the column devolved upon Colonel Macdonald, who, 
though wounded, conUnued in the ezeroiBeof the Important trurt with 
the tttmoat activity, Judgment, and Intrepidity, till the cluee of the 
action.’'— Memotra qf the War ta India, amdaeited by Oaneral Lard 
LaAe, OommoMder-in-Chitf. and Major-Omuml Sir Arthur WeUeetey 
(Duke ^ fFellinaUm), fiom Ut eommmemimt ta 1803 to iti termktatioa 
w 1806, oa the SoMhof the HyphaeUt ijfo. By Major WUtiam Them, 
Captain 85tA Idpht Ihayeont. 

T Hie 17 battaliona annihilated at Laawarree ware called the 
Deccan Invineiblea, and were eonaUered aa tlie Sower of Sdndlab'a 
army, which altogether had made immenae and rapid atriito (owamta 
the point of perfection of the beat of European troopa. Througlioat 
thia eventful Mahratta war, every conSlet gave evidenee of this Im- 
provement, which waa attributable to the oOnnetion of the natlvni 
with the Frenoh, whom energiea, addreea, and aUlMea were exerted 
to the utmoet in exaaperating the ehieb agaiaat the Bagllah, and In 
fbrming their eahjeota into hardy and dleoiplinad eoldl^ with the 
view of thereby overthrowing our dumlnlim in the Bait.*’— JCmar 
Thom, Memoir qftkefTarw^ India, ^c. 
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all the moat perilous part of the Mahratta con- 
federacy was utterly shattered before the end of 
the year. Scindiah asked for and obtained a truce 
from Wellesley at the beginning of November; 
but his ally the Rajah of Berar still kept the field ; 
and when the English commander came up with 
this rajah m the plains of Argaum, about 20 miles 
north of the Pooma river, ne found Scindiah*s 
cavalry drawn up with him — no uncommon in- 
stance of the faith with which these Indian chiefs 
observed truces, and -'treaties. On the 29th of 
November, Wellesley attacked and defeated the 
whole host, who tied in the greatest disorder, 
leaving 38 cannon and all their ammunition to the 
conquerors ; whose cavalry moreover pursued them 
h) bright moonlight for several miles, taking many 
elephants, camels, and much baggage.* 


TRANSACTIONS:— 1R03. 

After the battle of Ar^um, General Wdleaby 
determined to lose no time in commencing the 
siege of Gawil-Ghur, one of the strongest fortreasea 
in India, situated on a lofty rock, in a range of 
mountains between the sources of the rivers Pooma 
and Taptee, and consisting of one complete inner 
fort fronting the south, where the rock is steepest, 
of an outer fort covering the inner one to the north- 
west and north, and of a third wall covering the 
approach to the rock from the north bv the village 
of Labada. All the walls were strongly built, a^ 
fortified by ramparts and towers. The communi- 
cations with tlie fort were through three galea. 
The ascent to the first nte was very long and 
steep, and practicable only for men ; that to the 
second was by a road used by the garrison, but it 
wound round the west side of the fort, and was 



exposed for a great distance to its fire ; the road 
being at the same time very narrow, so as to render 
a regular approach impracticable, and the rock 
being scarped on each side ; the road to the third 
or northern gate was broad, and over ground level 
w’ith the fort, to which it led directly from the 
village of Labada ; but to get at that village, it was 
necessary to take a road which ran thirty miles 
through the mountains, and it was obvious that 
the difficulty and labour of moving ordnance and 
stores to Labada would be very great.t This last 
road was, however, adopted. The management of 
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the siege was entrusted to Colonel Stevenson, Ge- 
neral Wellesley covering his operations with his 
own division and with all the cavalry, and intend- 
ing if possible to assist by making attacki from the 
southward and westward, while the colonel at- 
tacked from the north. It took Stevenson from 
the Ith of December to the 12th to reach Labada; 
and during those five days the troops in hit divi- 
sion went through a series of laborioua aervices, 
such as nobody with the army had ever witnessed 
before, and that too with the utmost cheerfnlnesa 
as well as perseverance. The heavy ordnance Mid 
stores were dragged by hand over mountains, and 
through raving for nearly the whole distaoee, by 
roads which it had been previoosly neceHary for 
the soldiers to make for themselvea. By the 12th 
at night, however. Colonel Stevenson had broken 
ground, and erected two batteries in front of the 
north fiice of the fort of Gawil-Ohur; and 02 

ii2 
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the same night General Welleeley’s divieion oon- 
atructed one battery on the mountain under the 
Bouthem gate, with the view to breach the wall 
near that gate, or, at all events, to distract the 
enemy by drawing tlieir attention to that quarter. 
The eikemy’a garriBon was numerous : it consisted 
of Rajpoots, and of a great body of regular in- 
fantry, who had escaped from the battle of Argaum, 
and who were all well armed with English muskets 
and bayonets; but on the 15th, some breaches 
being made, and the outer walls carried by storm, 
the light infantry of the 94th regiment, headed by 
Captain Campbell, fixed their ladders against the 
inner fort, in which no breach whatever had been 
made, gallantly escaladed the high wall, and 
opened the gate for the storming party, who, in a 
trice, were entire masters of every part of the for- 
tress. Vast numbers of the garrison were killed, 
particularly at the different gateways; their ge- 
neral or commander, Beny Sing, and his killadar, 
were found buried, like Tippoo at Seringapatam, 
amidst a heap of slam near the gateway ; and 
some of the Rajpoot chiefs, according to the cus- 
tom of their country, had put their wives and 
daughters to death before going out to meet their 
own.* On the 17th of December, or two days 
after the fall of Gawil-Ghur, the Rajah of Berar 
signed the conditions of peace which Wellesley 
dictated, adding to the Company the important 
province of Cuttack, with the district of Balasore, 
and dismissing all the French or other European 
officers in his service. Before the Rajah ratified 
the treaty. General Wellesley had made three 
marches towards Nagpoor, “ in order to keep alive 
the impression under which it was evident that 
the treaty had been concluded.” As soon as 
Scindiah found that the Rajah had made peace, he 
began to be alarmed, and to implore to be allowed 
to neptiate ; and on the 30th of December he 
signed a treaty of peace, by which he yielded to 
the Company all the country between the Jumna 
and the Ganges, besides numerous forts, territories, 
rights, and interests ; engaging to conform to the 
treaties which the Company had made with the 
Peishwa, to recognise the right of the Peishwa 
to the territories which the Company had put him 
in possession of, and, in case of any difference after- 
wards between him and the Peishwa, to admit the 
mediation, arbitration, and final decision of the 
Company. Scindiah also agreed to dismiss such 
European officers as he yet had, and (as the 
Rajah of Berar had also done) ** never to take or 
retain in his service any Frenchman, or the sub- 
ject of any other European or American power the 
government of which may be at war with the 
British government ; or any British* subject, 
whether European or native of India, without the 
consent of the British government.” 

In the course of these campaigns an immense 
extent of country had been traversed, separate 
co-operating corps had been moved with a rare 

'• Oulonel Garwood, Wellingtor Dupatehes, uid Journal of Major- 
Otneral Sir Jasper Niuholls, as quoted by Colonel Uuiwoud. 
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regularity and intelligence, and had, when neces- 
sary, been brought to a junction with admirable 
precision as to time and place ; the commissariat 
departments had been managed better than ever 
they had been before by an English army, whether 
in Europe, Asia, or America, since the days of the 
great Marlborough; the staff officers had surveyed 
the country with a much improved skill, the army 
made no blunders through that want of proper 
intelligence which had so often been felt elsewhere ; 
the marches had been more rapid, as well as more 
certain ; and, altogether, there was visible an im- 
mense improvement, which few or none will dis- 
pute was mainly due to the practice and example 
of Arthur Wellesley. In a private letter to one 
of bis brothers, the great and accomplished soldier 
said at the time — “ The operations of this war 
have afforded numerous instances of improvement 
in our means of communication, of obtaining in- 
telligence, and, above all, of movement. Marches 
such as I have made in this war were never known 
or thought of before. In the last eight days of the 
month of October, 1 marched above 120 miles, 
and passed through two Ghauts with heavy guns 
and all the equipments of the troops, and this 
without injury to the efficiency of the army ; and 
in the few days previous to this battle (Argaum), 
when I had determined to go into Berar, 1 never 
moved less than between seventeen . and twenty 
miles, and I marched twenty-six miles on the day 
on which it was fought.”* It was in this great field 
of India, where alone a British officer could now 
have the handling of great masses of men, that 
Arthur Wellesley prepared himself for the duties 
w'hich he had afterwards to perform in Portugal 
and Spain, and that he laid the ground woik of the 
lofty and enduring edifice of the fame of the Duke 
of Wellington. 

In the course of this same year the enterprising 
Governor-General of India had set in motion a 
third and a fourth army against the Mahratta con- 
federacy, the existence of which, formidable in 
itself, might have become in the highest degree 
dangerous, if Bonaparte could have succeeded in 
throwing any considerable force into Hindostan. 
As elsewhere, the progress of British arms was 
favoured by intestine dissensions, disputed succes- 
sions, and furious jealousies among the Mahratta 
chiefs. Colonel Powell, starting from Allahabad, 
with troops belonging to the Bengal establishment, 
overran the often-disputed province of Bundelcund, 
reducing the forts, and establishing the authority 
of the Company. Powell fought one pitched 
battle near Capsah, in which, as usual, the enemy 
made good use of their artillery, but were routed 
with loss. Fort Calpee, on the south-western side 
of the Jumna, and Gwalior, which commands an 
important pass wd defends the frontiers ofGohud, 
were the most important of the fortresses taken. 
Gw'alior, which had once been in our possession, 
but which had been ceded by treaty to a faithless 
ally, had ever been considered a military post of 

• Letter to the Hod. H. Welleeley. already cited. 
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the greatest importance : the fort in strength and 
situation resembled Gawil-Ghur, standing on a very 
steep hill, which was long and narrow at the 
and dipp^ almost perpendicularly at the sides. To 
bh»ck up some other passes through which the 
Mahratias might make inroads, as soon as Powell 
hail secured his footing in Bundelcund, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Broughton was detached to the eastern 
liroyinces of Berar, to seise the fortress of Sum- 
bulpore, to drive out some freebooting bands, and 
to destroy or scatter the only Mahratta force which 
was left anywhere in the country between BundeL 
cund, Berar, and Cuttack. Cutting a road for his 
artillery across a deep and extensive forest, and 
overcoming every obstacle, Broughton executed 
every part of the task entrusted to him. Colonel 
Harcourt, witli a division of the Madras army 
w hich had been stationed in the Northern Circars, 
marched from Gamjam on the 8th of September to 
drive the Mahratta chiefs out of Cuttack, a pro- 
vince which was actually in our possession before 
the Rajah of Berar formally ceded it by treaty. 
The Mahrattas on the frontier fled, the Bramins 
of Juggernaut placed their pagoda and idol under 
British protection, which in itself was a very im- 
|>uriunt advantage ; and, after some delay, occa- 
sioned by the ruins, Harcourt continued his ad- 
vance, entered the city of Cuttack, and laid siege 
to the fort, a place of considerable strength, having 
only one entrance by a narrow bridge, over a wet 
ditch of enormous dimensions. But a co-nperating 
force, detached from the Bengal army, and which 
might be called a sixth army, or corps d’armee, 
had landed at Ballasore on the 2l8t of September, 
and, after getting possession of all the country on 
the coast, sent forward reinforcements to Cuttack 
to assist in the siege of the fortress. That place 
was stormed and taken on the 14 th of October, 
and the fall of the fort left Harcourt undisputed 
master of the whole of the province. In Har- 
coiirt’s operations, ns in all the rest of this far- 
extending extraordinary campaign, there was a 
plan of co-operation and mutual assistance ; as 
soon as he had captured the great fortress of Cut- 
tack he detached Major Forlies to occupy the defile 
of Bermuth, which forms the only entrance into 
the province of Cuttack through the chain of 
momitaiiis which separated it from the states of the 
Rajah of Berar. Forbes performed his duty ad- 
mirably ; several of the neighbouring rajahs flew 
from tlie tyranny of the great Rajah of Berar, and 
threw themselves under the protection of the Bri- 
tish ; the pass of Bermuth was secured ; and in a 
few weeks Colonel Harcourt and the troofis that 
had conquered Cuttack deBled through it, and co- 
operated with General Wellesley, distracting the 
attention of the enemy while he advanced and 
captured Gawil-Ghur. In all these combined 
movements of different corps, from such opposite 
points and over so extensive a range of country, 
scarcely one error of any conMquence appears to 
have bMn committed, die different detachmenu 
meeting at the very time and place appointed, and. 


whether close together or far asunder, moving like 
different wheels of one great machine, set in mo- 
tion by one master power. 

The seat of war had extended nearly all over 
the continent of India, and had exhibited in 
the short space of four months four general and 
well-contested batdes, and eight regular sieges and 
Btormings of fortresses. British valour and mititary 
genius (for even the high word genius is applica- 
ble here) had triumphed over accumulated obata- 
cles, the combination of truly formidable powers, 
and over every advant^e arising to the enemy 
from local position, military means (especially in 
their immense and well-served trains of artilleiy), 
and numerical strength, which had been so im- 
proved by French training and discipline. The 
armies which Wellington had fought at Assaye 
and Argaum, and which Ijake had fought at Delhi 
and Laswarree, were not what Indian armies had 
been in the days of Clive and Coote, but admirably 
officered, and capable of contending with most of 
the armies of Europe. And, should any attempt 
be made to diminish tlie reputation of our two com- 
manders by quoting the native superiority of Bri- 
tish and Insh-bred soldiers, it ought to he remem- 
bered that the number of Europeans either in 
Lake's or Wellesley's army was comparatively 
stnall ; that tlie mass ot their materials were of 
native growth, were Indians like those that were 
serving in the armies of Scindiah ; and that the 
disparit} of numbers was so great that, if every 
European under l.iake or Wellesley, or in the 
separate corps operating with them, should be 
counted as worth three well-armed and disciplined 
natives, the British force would still be greatly in- 
ferior.* 

The signal successes of the year 1803 gave to 
the British empire other advantages besides the 
acquisition of the Mahratta dominions between 
the Jumna and the Oangtn : they secured, by the 
possession of Delhi, Agra, aud Calpee, the mastery 
and free navigation of the Jumna, with an im- 
portant tract of country along the right bank of 
that river ; they gave us the greater part of the 
rich province of Bundelcund, the whole of Cut- 
tark in Orissa, and the most valuable territory in 
Giizerat, with valuable ports which were before ac- 
cessible to the enemy — our mortal enemy, France, 
— thereby securing the navigation along that im* 
mensc coast, from the moutlis of the Ganges to 
the mouth of the Indus; and, furthermore, they 
gave to the Company a stronger frontier in the 
Deccan, and to our allies, the Nizam and the 
PcjshwR, an important accession of strength.t 
A meUphysician writing after tlie fact, and far re- 
moved trom the danger, splitting fine straws in 
a quiet suburb of great capiUl which has 
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not heard the sound of real war, nor in reality ever 
been exposed to the risk of hearing it, for so 
many ages, may undervalue the services performed 
by Lake and the two illustrious brothers, and may 
underrate and split, or shave down to nothing, 
the danger with which we were threatened by 
French intrigue and the Mahratta confederacy, 
emboldened by hopes of important succours from 
France, which were actually on their way before 
the cowp-de-grace was struck (in Admiral Linois’s 
ships), and which might, by the unsteady chances 
of wind and weather and the casualties of the 
ocean, have been allowed to reach their destina- 
tion ; but the British subjects who were living in 
India, whose lives or property, or both, were at 
stake, who knew the animus and the means of 
Scindiah and his allies, and who saw all the danger 
from a near point, certainly entertained notions 
very different from those of the not very national 
historian of British India. Some of these ideas 
were well and honestly expressed, at the termina- 
tion of the war, in an address presented by the 
British inhabitants of Calcutta to the Governor- 
General, Lord Wellesley. These Englishmen 
stated that, at a moment when the renewal of war 
in Europe was certain, the menacing attitude of 
the armies assembled by the Mahratta princes and 
the uncontrolled authority exercised by French ad- 
venturers over the disciplined troops of Scindiah 
could not have been viewed without extreme anx- 
iety, nor have been suffered to continue without 
endangering the whole of our Eastern empire; and, 
after a proper tribute paid to the army and its 
gallant and skilful commanders, they said that the 
British power in India had been raised to the 
proudest pre-eminence ; that, “ by this auspicious 
conclusion of a rapid and glorious war, the enemies 
of the British empire were humbled, French influ- 
ence was annihilated, our allies were encouraged, 
our resources enlarged and solidly established, and 
the British dominions in India rendered at once 
more secure of enjoying the advantages of peace, 
and more capable of repelling the dangers of war.” 
The British residing in the presidencies of Madras 
and Bombay were not behind those residing in 
Bengal in expressing their sense of the great 
danger they had been exposed to, and in testifying 
their gratitude for the services which had rescued 
the whole of our Eastern settlements from a state 
of jeopardy, and fixed them upon a basis of better 
and more permanent security. 

Early in the spring of the following year (1804) 
General Wellesley crossed the Godavery to put 
down the independent freebooting parties, frag- 
ments of Scindiah’s armies, and gangs of* banditti 
from nearly all parts of India, who were plunder- 
ing and devastating the whole of the Western 
Deccan. He offered terms to the chiefs of these 
freebooters, and allowed them five days to dismiss 
their troops and come into his camp. But, at the ex- 

S iratioiiof that time on the 4th of February, he en- 
eavoured to cut them off by making forced marches 
over eighty miles of the roughest country, to the spot 


where they were encamped. His secret was be- 
trayed by some of the natives following his own 
army, or he would have taken them by surprise in 
their camp. As they fled, he followed them with 
the British cavalry in one column acting upon the 
right of their rear, while the Mysore cavalry and 
the cavalry of the re-established Peishwa pursued 
the centre and left. The marauders, for the most 
part cavalry, were greatly su^rior in numbers to 
their pursuers, and were furnishedjwith field-pieces. 
In one small affair the British cavalry and the 
Mysore cavalry killed a great number of them, and 
captured some of their guns. Wellesley then fol- 
lowed them with astonishing rapidity from hill 
to hill, nor ceased his pursuit until he had entirely 
destroyed or dispersed them, and captured all their 
artillery, ammunition, baggage, and bazaars.* 
The fatigue was excessive ; not a few of Wellesley’s 
horses and men died of it : he himself descrihes 
the marches made as being “ terrible,” and after 
the lapse of many years, and many other arduous 
services, he still spoke of this as the most laborious 
service in which he had ever been engaged.*}* 
There was more ignorance than insolence in the 
notion which suggested to Napoleon Bonaparte 
and his echoes the contemptuous expression of 
‘ Sepoy General.’ 

As General Wellesley took little or no part in 
the war which followed with liolkaf and a new 
but much weaker confederacy than that whose 
spear hud been broken by himself and General 
Lake, and as this flying campaign beyond the 
Godavery concluded his important military ser- 
vices in India, we may briefly allude in this place 
to his equally important civil services. In the 
month of July (1804) having, in pursuance of 
orders from his brother the Governor-Gteneral, 
broken up the army in the Deccan, and returned 
to Seringapatam, General Wellesley received an 
address from the native inhabitants, which, in sim- 
ple, unaffected, sincere, and truthful words, ex- 
pressed the gratitude of the people of Mysore for 
the tranquillity and hapmness they had enjoyed 
under his government.! The whole of the Mysore 
had been well administered under his vigilant 

* ** Tliese numerous and formidable bands of freebooters, wbo 
were the terror ot tlie country, were daily increasing in numbers, and 
hud alreatly dnfeiitod a body of the Soubah’s troops, and had taken 
from tiienj the guns which I liave retaken.”— better to the Oovemor- 
Ovneral, in (luruwtd's JVulhngtm Diipatrhes. 

t Colonel Gurwooil’s Dispatches.— Anflre Vieusseux’s Military Life 
of the Duke of Wellington.— Major William Thorn, Memoirs of the 
War in India. 

t The address, which was presented on the dth of July, 1804, was to 
this effect — 

•■We, the native inhiibitants of Seringapatam, have reposed for 
Ove auspicious yean under the slindow oi your protection. 

“We have felt, even during your absence, in the midst of battle and 
of victory, tliat your care for our prosperity had been extended to us 
in as ample a manner os if no other object had occupied your mind. 

“ We are preparing to perform, in our SHveral castes, tlie duUes of 
thanksgiving and of sacriQce to the preserving God, who has brought 
jou bock in safety and we present ounelvos in person to express our 

As your latoun have been crowned with victory, so may your 
be graced with honours. May you long continue personally 
to dispense to as that fbll stream of security and happiness, which we 
first received with wonder, and continue to enjoy with gratitude; and. 
when greater eSm shall call you from us. may the God of all castes 
and all nations deign to hear with favour our humble and constant 
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tuperixitendence ; numerouB abases, on the part of 
the civil as well as the military servanU of the 
Company, had been checked ; and agriculture and 
trade had flourished, while the storm of war was 
raging in other parts of India. Deserted villagM, 
of which the tigers, the jackals, and the wild 
dogs of the Ghauts had taken possession, were 
again occupied by industrious and thriving people ; 
and, while there was a security for the great and 
the wealthy, such as had never been known under 
Ryder AU or his son Tippoo, there was also pro- 
tection and safety for the poorest. Against all 
who put in practice any foul money-getting trick, 
or assisted in any act of peculation, corruption, or 
oppression, the general was ruthless, driving such 
men, whatever might be their patronage or their 
connexions, from their rank, stations, and employ- 
ment. During the five years of General Wel- 
lesley’s government, the whole country had in fact 
acquired a higher degree of prosperity than could 
possibly have been expected in so short a time ; 
and through this prosperity it had been enabled in 
some degree to repay, by the efficacy of its assist- 
ance in the hour of emergency, when Scindiah’s 
confedetacy and Perron’s disciplined army showed 
their formidable front, the benefits which it had 
derived from Uritish influence, protection, and 
power. And yet, during all this time, large sums 
had been annually appropriated to the construction 
or repair of tanks, watercourses, roads, bridges, 
and other works, which tended to the further im- 
provement and increase of the agriculture, trade, 
and other resources of the country. The best 
attestation to the merits of the system is to lie 
found in the fact that great numbers of strangers 
from other parts of Ilindostan came and settled 
in Mysore, and materially aided in improving the 
agriculture and the entire aspect of ths country. 
An admirable police was organised, and a military 
plan arranged, by which, between staiidiiig troops 
well disciplined and a sort of militia, Mysore 
could at any time, on a few days’ notice, bring 
40,000 men lutu the field, without confusion, 
without any great expense, and without oppression 
or violence of any kind ; and with a force like 
this the Mysoreans could not only defend their 
own territories, but also spare troops to the Com- 
pany for operations far beyond their own frontiers. 
The Mysore cavalry, which hod been serving 
under Wellesley in the Scindiah campaign and in 
pursuit of the freebooters, had behaved admirably 
well. 

In March, 1805, when be was on the point of 
leaving the Eaat for ever, the native inhabitants 
of Seringapatam, Hindus and Mussulmans, pre- 
sented another address to the Major-General, ex- 
pressing again their gratitude for tlie tranquillity, 
■ecurity, and happiness they had enjoyed under 
his auspicious protection; their respect for the 
brilliant exploits he bad achieved in the field of 
.battle, and their reverence for hia af^ility and 
’'lieneTolenoe ; concluding with a nrayer to God to 
|iant him health and a aafe and plcaaant voyage 


to Europe, but with the expreaaion of an eameat 
hope for his speedy return to the country, onoa 
more to extend and uphold that protection over 
them, which his extensive local knowledge of their 
customs and manners was so capable of afford- 
ing.* 

And in the Deccan and at Poonah the conduct of 
this great man was equally admirable, and equally 
productive of important advantages, whether we 
consider the natives, or the mere interests of the 
Company or of the British nation. In particular, he 
curbed the vindictive hand of the expelled Peishwa, 
w'hnm our arms had restored, and who, like the ge- 
nerality of Indian princes, kuew nothing of forgive- 
ness, being, in Wellesley’s own words, ** callous to 
everything hut money and revenge," and as treache- 
rous as he WAS vindictive and rapacious. He inter- 
posed in many cases where the Peishwa would 
have deluged the country with blood; he saved 
many chiefs who would otherwise have been put 
to death or driven out of the country for the aid 
they had given Scindiah in expelling the Peishwa. 
He concluded one of his dispatches with these 
remarkable words: “The war will be eternal if 
nobody is ever to be forgiven ; and I certainly 
think that the British government cannot intend 
to make the Britiah troops the instruments of the 
Peishwa’s revenge." He also found it necessary, 
on more than one occasion, to teach forgiveness, 
or calmness and moderation, to the civil govern- 
ment residing at Calcutta. "When," said he, 
" the power of the Company is so great, little dirty 
passions roust not be suffered to guide its mea> 

8UTeS.**+ 

For our home defence, the volunteer oMociations 
alone furnished in the coiiise of the year 300,000 
men, who were all well equipped, and who in the 
course of n few months more were well trained in 
the use of arms. The constant drilling and re- 
viewing of tliese corps kept up the martial spirit, 
and at the same time put down the thought 
of any necessity fur a levy en mosre, even if a 
landing should be effected by Bonaparte— an 
event which seemed less and less probable, as his 
own coasts were insulted and blockaded or watched 
from the mouth of the Scheldt to the mouth of the 
Garonne, and as our fleets were riding triumphant 
in every sea. It was in vain that Bonaparte tra- 
velled in great state along all the north-western 
line of coast ; that he tamed for a while at and re- 
peatedly visited his camp at Boulogne, the finger^ 
poata on the route to which were inscribed CAmm 

• Thr Europmn offlrnn who hud br«a Mrrlog under Gennel W *1- 
l«lry, in tlieir addrvM. prawnted on ilui Mime ocettlon. warmly M' 
preNsd their admiration of hit exalted inlenu and eplendid a^ieve- 
mrala. of hia conaideration and joatiee in eomaand, wbidi had mado 
obedSener a pWaaiiie, and of that ftauk eondeaetnahm In the private 
iatereouTM of llfei which It waa their pride IndlvUuallv to aekiiow* 
ledfe- Thm regretted hia departure, they toe hoPMl ftr bla epeedy 
return to Indu, and they ended with the worda. *' BM la whatever 
quarter at the glebe fnitber boaoura aad dhSmctiena almU await yon, 
our aineeieei good wlabea will eoartanUy follow your eoieer ; oad we 
now begyon to afleppl our nujet iwpeelftil, but inul^emdlal,for«well.’* 
The go^ wiahea uf thew oBeen In IndU were reallaed, aad perhape 
beyond Um expoctatloa even of Ihoae who were amri laagnlae, or 
who hert fcoew all that was la him, la the Penlaaalar war, oad m ths 
SeU of Waterloo. 

t Golooel Oarwaod, WeDlaftoa IMxpn fo he^ 
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de Londr e ^ (^Ko^d. to London) ;* that spirit-stirring 
addresses were delivered to the troops, and that 
recourse was had to omens and exciting historical 
recollections : — the far-resounding sea was there 
before them, and they could not hope to pass it in 
their flat-bottomed boats and their frail embarka- 
tions in the presence of our ships of war, that seemed 
omnipresent. 

Parliament re-assembled on the 22nd of No- 
vember. /The speech from the throne, delivered 
by the king in person, dwelt upon those successes 
in the West Indies, to which perhaps too much 
importance was always attached, and upon the 
easy suppression of the Irish insurrection ; alluding 
also to the conclusion of a friendly convention with 
Sweden, for the purpose of adjusting certain dif- 
ferences about maritime rights, arising out of an 
article in an old treaty concluded by our Charles II. 
Scarcely any opposition was ofiered to the ad- 
dresses, f The Houses occupied themselves, down 

• Prechio, VIU di Ujfo Foicolo. 

t In tilts CommoM, Mr. Fox, declaring that he did not with to dla- 
pute the Btutementi of the mover and the aeconder, or to dnsturb Uie 
unautmity which teemed lo much to be deaired. adverted to two 
pointa. one of which waa omitted, and the other particularly alluded 
to In the klng’a ipeeeli. The flnt was the mediation of Ruaola, re- 
■pecting which he thought the Home waa entitled to aoroe Infurmu* 
tlon. In the laat aeaaion the noble aecretary for foreign affulra had 
■fated that miniatera were diapoaed to accept the mediation of Riiaaia 
— to hear the ideaa of the court of St. Peteraburg, and to etate their 
own opinion of the meana moat likely to bring about a good under- 
standing between thia country and France. After miniatera had been 
ao pled^, and after ao much time had elapaed, he had expected aome 
iaamadon in the speech ftrom the throne of the auoceas of those nego- 
tiationa. His other point was Ireland and her troubles. He oonld 
■ot allow that the late Inauireetton had been bionglit aboiit (as im- 


to the Christmas holidays, with passing acts to 
continue in Ireland the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act and the prolongation of martial law, 
and to grant certain exemptions in favour of the 
volunteers in Great Britain. 

A.D. 1'804. Parliament had scarcely re-assem- 
bled after the Christman recess ere it was known 
that the king was suflering under an attack of his 
old malady. On the 14th of February it was 
publicly announced, by an official bulletin issued 
at the palace of St. James’s, that his majesty was 
much indisposed ; and a succession of similar no- 
tices, notwithstanding the customary obscurity of 
the lan^age, left little doubt as to the serious 
nature of the complaint. The intelligence carried 

t illed In tbe king'a epeeclO enttnly by French influence, sinee the 
eaders of it oxprenly diuvowud luch' notions, and disclaimed any 
connexion with Prance. He thought that our own misgovernment of 
Ireland whs sufficient to account for what hod happen^ ; tiiat it was 
vain to look for tranquillity in that country until the political system 
was ameliorated ; and tliat the House ought not to give too much con- 
fidence to the general aisertionB tliat were eo fn^uently made, and 
Hut hod been made in the last session, even up to the day of the 
breaking out of the insurrection, respecting the loyalty of the Irish 
people. 

Addington oonciaely replied. The Iket was. Ihit Raida hod ollbied 
its mediation, which his majesty’s ministers had accepted with readi- 
ness and gratitude. DwouMions hod been accoidingly commenced, 
but he was sorry to say that in their progress they did not awiine 
such Q shape ai to afford tlie least probability of bringing about an 
amicable arrangement wtfli France. As to Fox's other point, reepeet- 
ing Ireland, he waa perfectly convinced that, however some few of 
the leaders of the Isle iniurrectioo might have dtadnimed French 
influence and alliauce, yet many of them did most oeitalnly look to 
a French invasion as the means of oanying their purpoeee into 
effect. He Insisted, not only that the loyalty of the great body of the 
Irish people was great, but also that it was owing to tlie conduct of 
his mMesty's present govomment la Ireland, which had conoOlatad 
all ranks and deseriptlons of pandni in that oountry. 
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grief, not altogether unniixed with dUmay, through- 
out the country, for, to the great bulk of the people, 
George IIL waa atill the “good old king;** hia 
popularity had iDcreaaed with hia years and 1 m 
misfortunes, and with the costly exertioM made in 
this war ; and, from the popular faith in his high 
English spirit, in his fortitude and decision, it was 
felt that he was in a manner necessary to the de- 
fence and safety of the country, which was still 
threatened with invasion, and could see from her 
own coasts the mighty preparations that Bonaparte 
continued to make. The dismay waa the greater 
from the very general conviction that the Adding- 
ton administrution was inadequate to the crisis. 
Perhaps a similar conviction in the king s own 
mind had mainly contributed to his present attack. 
He had hitherto clung to Addington, not because 
he considered his spirit and abilities comparable 
with those of Pitt, but because he knew him to be 
averse to the granting of that Catholic Emancipa- 
tion which always alarmed his own conscience, 
and presented itself to his excited mind as a mon- 
strous concession which would be equally perilous 
to the temporal aud spiritual welfare of his line 
and of his country. If he threw off Addington, he 
must uke back Pitt — and Pitt, who had resigned 
on account of the great Catholic question, and who 
had ever been so stern, unbending, and uncompro- 
mifcing, did not seem likely to return without in- 
sisting on immediate or gradual and progressive 
emancipation as a cabinet measure ; and this, in 
the old kings eyes, was an incomparably greater 
evil than any that could arise out of the weaknesses 
or defects of the present administration. But this 
administration could not lie kept in office if it lust 
its parliamentary majorities, and ii was losing 
them fast in both Houses ; and three distinct op- 
positions, under Pitt, Fox, and Lord Grenville, 
though not disposed to try the dangerous experi- 
ment of a coalition, seemed determined to agree in 
the one point that Addington must retire. As fur 
the illustrious rival of Pitt, the king’s rooted dis- 
like to him, which had been aggravated by his 
proposing at a public meeting the toast of “ The 
Sovereignty of the People,** and which had not 
been mitigated by the reports spread concerning 
the visit to Pans and the friendly intercourse with 
the First Consul aud the Irish refugees, was an 
insuperable bar to his admission into the cabinet ; 
and, besides. Fox entertained the extremest notions 
about religious liberty, and was more deeply 
pieced than Pitt himaelf to the principle of Ca- 
tholic emancip^iem. Lord Grenville too, though 
disagreeing with Fox cm so many other pointa, 
fully agreed with him on this last ; and without 
Fox and GrcnviUe-^unlcsa he took back Pitt — 
there waa not a posaihility of making any ministry. 
To these state and reiigiout anxieties were added 
numerous inquietiides of a domestic nature, and 
other uneasinesses — ^in which, however, despond- 
ency as to the mrit and resource! of lit country, 
or fear of the Ficnch l^gkms that were colle ct 
on the opposite side of the Channel, moet ai^ 
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suredly had no place. Thote waa not a mau in 
Great Britain more insensible of fear than George 
III., or that looked with a more constant assurance 
to the triumph of his countrymen, if an invading 
force should, by some unforeseen chance, be en- 
abled to land, and to the eventual and not distant 
downfall of Napoleon Bonaiiarte. His religious 
convictions, which were even stronger than bis 
patriotic sentiments, ever kept uppermost in his 
mind that a system which had arisen out of 
atheism and immorality, and which had been esta- 
blished by violence and injustice, must soon fall 
and disappear. But his other anxieties were nu- 
merous and acute; and perhaps none of them 
affected him mure than the unhappy separation 
of his eldest son and his niece and daughter-in-law 
the Princess of Wales, attended, as it was, with 
perennial scandals and jierpetual public confment. 
Whatever may have been the causes of it, the king 
could not but see, nor could the country now avoid 
seeing, that Pitt had taken some mortal oiTence at 
the man who had once been consideied as his 
place-keeper. One ground for ill-will was indeed 
obvious enough : in the ureceding year Addington 
had taken by the hand Mr. George Tierney (who 
hod not only quarrelled, but had even fought a 
due), with Put *), had formed a close connexion 
with that rising man, had acted as though he in- 
tended to pit him as a financier against Pitt, and 
had brought him into the administration as trea- 
surer of the navy and a privy councillor.t 

On the 27ih of February, twelve days affer the 
first public notification of the king*B illness, a 
bulletin appeared announcing that his majesty was 
much better, and seemed to lie gradually advanc- 
ing towards entire recovery. On the 29th, Ad- 
dington announced Uiat there was ** no necessary 
suspension of the royal functions." The bulletins 
assumed day by day a more decided tone : and on 
the 14th ot March the lord chancellor declared 
that ** the king was in such a state as to warrant 
the lords commissioners in giving the royal assent 
to several bills." No furinai communication was 
made to parliament of his majesty’s recovery, as 
on the occasion of his first illness. Consequently 
there were no addresses of congratulation ; and a 
form of prayer, for the restoration of the king’s 
health, and expressing only the hope and prospect 
of his recovery, continued in use many weeks after 
the king was declared, in parliament, com|)etent 
to the exercise of his roval functions ; nor was 
this prayer changed until after Addington had been 
driven from office. On the 9th and 10th of May, 


• Thi* da«l, wbkli AtoM of! of mao Lot vorAi Is Om Hosm. Im 4 
twrs ftronlH ■■ hr bMk M 17M, whoa Mit wm prralct. TW bmi 
oa SoiMkv tk* nth of Msy, oo Pstooy AftVr two sImM. Htt 

h«d Is tlid mu. sod tbo oMklr sodod wlilioiil mai bodily bom to 
oltbcv. Dai iho bhIusI miMow woo aol lor tW roMoalor. 

t " I soed Bot toll yoa.” wrlt« WUborfwoo to Lord Mssowior 
St this BoBWDt. * ihot 1 hoyo oBdoayoutyd to kom iImb Is 
opity, imt yack te bow wmasdod w|Mi oiMaloo ts Uw olhot. 
Dtu Uvamaa. Pitt ^ Ad dl o y iw won toHiwto mIImI 

with thsokfulaoos to Boosw Owl I bon fHwdo who dow«o that 
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and again on tlie llth of May, the day before Pitt’s 
re-appointment as premiert his majesty showed 
himself to the inhabitants of the metropolis, driv- 
ing through the principal streets of London and 
Westminster, accompanied by the queen and the 
princesses. If he could derive comfort and con- 
solation from the loud and hearty congratulations 
of the people, materials for it were not wanting. 
The eyes of his daughters were seen streaming 
with happy tears. It w'as not, however, until 
several months after this that the king resumed 
his ordinary habits of life, nor was it until the 
14th of November that it was deemed prudent to 
submit to him the death-warrants of prisoners who 
nad been capitally condemned, and whose number 
had greatly accumulated in the long interval.* 
Under all the circumstances it was not difficult to 
raise the doubt whether the king was perfectly 
sane when he turned out Addington and took 
back Pitt 

It was now reported as certain, that Fox and 
the Grenvilles, after much hesitation, had coalesced. 
Pitt assured his confidential friends that he was 
resolved not to hamper himself with engagements, 
or go into a systematic opposition to Addington ; 
and, in effect, with neither Fox nor Grenville, 
whose adherents w’ere called, respectively, the old 
and new oppositum, did Pitt ally himself. He 
left to others the task of attacking Tierney, w'ho 
was considered by the old opposition as a sort of 
renegade; and, when Addington lost his temper, 
Pitt kept his. But in debate, Chatham’s proud 
son could not help betraying his contempt fur his 
late prot^gi^; and, as the navy department, to 
which Tierney belonged, had been guilty of sundry 
absurdities, he could not do less than attack it. 

The Honourable Charles Yorke, the secretary- 
at-war, brought forward, soon after the Christmas 
recess, a bill for consolidating and explaining all 
the existing laws respecting the volunteers. Very 
various opinions were expressed ooncerning the 
merits of the volunteer system, and the good sense 
of depending upon it for the defence of the country. 
Some thought that the system was good and suf- 
ficient, and some that it was defective and in- 
sufficient. Sir William Young, regardless of 
that rigid Sabbatarianism which had been grow- 
ing and increasing through the greater part of 
the present reign, wished to see the revival of 
tlie good old system, by which the flower of the 
English' youth were to be seen on the Sunday 
exercising themselves in military evolutions and 
the use of arms. In the debate on the second 
reading of Yorke’s bill (on the 27th of February), 
Sir Robert Lawley said, that for thirteen days the 
House, in common with the public, had bMo in 
possession of the melancholy information thet his 
majesty was confined by a dangerous and doubtful 
illness ; that no explicit communication had been 
made to parliament, and that, therefore, he felt it 

*On the 14th of November the king arrived at Buckingham 
Houie Srom Windeor, diipomd of two vacant red riband*, and then 
aigned the dealh-warranti of two hone-etealen and one forger \ but 
the annbor of eonvleta nepited during ploaauin waa unuatially great. 


his duty to move an adjournment. Addington in- 
sisted that such a proceeding was unnecessary, in- 
decent, unprecedented, and unwarrantable. Fox 
thought that the House ought to receive fuller oom- 
municatioiiB, or adjourn. He could not see that 
any just delicacy could be an obstacle to a fair and 
liberal discussion. He knew nothing, and the con- 
stitution knew nothing, of any body of men calling 
themselves the confidential servants of the king. 
He knew of persons employed in the executive 
offices of government, but he did not know who 
these confidential servants were. He knew no 
distinction superior to that of the privy council. 
While the sovereign was in health, he consulted 
more with his ministers than with any other 
privy councillors, but when, from illness or from 
any other cause, he was unable to discharge the 
functions of royalty, then ministers, or persons 
culling themselves confidential servants of the 
crown, were no more than ordinary privy coun- 
cillors. Did the chancellor of the exchequer know 
his majesty’s present state of health, or the pro- 
bability of his speedy recovery ? The House had 
no information of this kind before it ; but it seemed 
clear, from the reports that were published, that the 
speedy recovery of his majesty was not expected, 
and that it w'as not probable that be would be soon 
able to resume his functions. An invasion of the 
country appeared not improbable, and, in such an 
event, would not its situation be deplorable, if the 
executive power were suspended, and there should 
be nobody to exercise the regal functions ? When 
the royal power ceased to wet, there was an end of 
that constitutional control over the legislature, 
which was intended to w^atch over it, and which 
could dissolve a parliament at the shorteat notice. 
Fox’s arguments went the full length of proving 
the immediate necessity of appointing a regent. 
He said that, in the present extreme dangers of 
the country, and the suspension of the functions of 
royalty, it would be but a poor consolation to tell 
tlie people that ministers acted on their own re- 
sponsibility, and that if they ruined the country 
they might be punished for their errors or their 
crimes. Addin^on replied that ministers had no 
wish to conceal from the House any information 
which they could with propriety bring forward; 
that he was aware miniatera subjected themselves 
to great responsibility ; but that he firmly believed 
the opinion and feelings of the great majority of 
the House to be against a particular communica- 
tion, under the present circumstances. He stated, 
on the authority of the physicians who signed the 
bulletins, that, on comparing the symptoms of his 
majesty’s present indisposition with those of his 
former ones, he had reason to think the present 
disorder would be but of short duration. In the 
event of an invasion, his majesty’s sign-manual 
was not necessary for calling out the volynteers, 
&c. He could assure the House, however, that if 
any extraordinary necessity should occur for the 
exCTcise of the royal functions, no obstruction now 
existed. Pitt warmly disapproved of the molion 
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for adjournment He did not think that a mere 
apprthension that the pernmal exercise of the 
royal authority had been suspended would he 
sufficient to justify parliament in suspending their 
legislative functions He felt the very arduous 
responsibility which ministers were under, as to 
the precise time in which they might think proper 
to make a full communication on the delicate sub- 
ject. He hoped, however, that ministers would 
not push those sentiments of delicacy and rever- 
■ence which they must feel for his majesty so far 
as to endanger that u hich was always the dearest 
consideration to him — the safety of the people 
whose welfare was committed to his charge. But, 
for his own part, he would not believe that mi- 
nisters would ever push to a dangerous and 
criminal excess that responsibility under which 
they were now acting. He could see no reason 
wiiy the ordinary business of parliament should lie 
delayed. Windham, on the contrary, warmly sup- 
ported the motion fur adjournment. Ministers, he 
said, were calling for a greater degree of conhdence 
than any ministers — including the wisest, hunestest, 
and best — were ever entitled to! They were in- 
sisting that it was their province to judge when 
parliament oufjhi to intertere. The chancellor of 
the exchequer had differed from his majesty’s me- 
dical utteridants, ond had contradicted (heir bulle- 
tins. He would hope that the physicians might 
have been mistaken ; hut still their report was the 
only authority on which the House could rely. Mi- 
nisters, who were now in such a hurry to drive on 
this bill about laws for the volunteers, had actually 
been suspending all public business for a fortnight, 
on account of las majesty s health ! The chttti* 
cellor of the exchequer had spoken of the ‘in- 
decency’ of these discussions, of these demands for 
precise information as to the state of the king ; 
but he trusted that, not only in constitutional, but 
in personal attachment ar>d respect tor his sove- 
reign, he was not to be outdone by any of those 
who now called themselves his “ confidential ser- 
vants and it appeared to him indecent for | 
ministers to insinuate that any measure intended I 
for the benefit of the country and the security of 
tfie monarchy could lie hurtful to the royal feel- 
ings. Addington repeated, that he could con- 
fidently assert, upon the authority of the physicians, 

‘‘ that there was no necessary suspension of such 
royal functions as it might be necessary for his 
majesty to discharge at the present moment.’* Mr. 
Canning said that the honourable baronet (Sir 
Robert Lawley) derorved the thanks of the House, 
and of the countij, for provoking this discussion ; 
~the effect of his motion had heoi to obtain such 
information as would not otherwise have been 
given but, as the chancellor of the exchequer had 
so clearly explained himself, it would be ^tter to 
proceed with the business of the day. After a few 
words from Mr. Grey, and another dedaration 
from the premier that the king was able to perfimn 
any function whidi might be necessary to be d on e. 
Sir Robert withdrew hit motion for adjoummenl. 


Tlie Volunteer Lawi bill wti then read a second 
time, though not without considerable opposition, 
whic h was principally based on the notion that the 
volunteer force was not, and could not he made, 
effective. In the course of this debate. Put let Hv 
a few shafts at the Admiralty Board. Yorke’s bill 
occupied a very considerable part of the session, 
but it was eventually passed by both Houses, and 
received the royal assent. 

On the 15th of March, Pitt further displayed 
his hostility by moving fbr an inquiry into the 
state of the navy. Though one of our most dis- 
tinguished naval officers. Admiral Earl St. Vincent, 
waa first lord of the Admiralty, that board, through 
mistaken notiona of economy and other wrong cal- 
culations, had materially injured the efficiency of 
our fleets, and were thought altogether to have 
managed the navy in a manner very inferior to 
that in which it hud often been managed when a 
mere civilian had presided over the board, and 
especially inferior to the style and spirit in which 
the buBinesB had been conducted in the latter years 
of the late Pitt administration, when Earl Spencer 
was fust lord.* That able and honest veteran, 


* Matry diipiitra havn b»‘en maintaliM»d on the quMtlon whether 
the llrtl hiril of the Adihirnlty ahould or ihould not of nMMMlU be m 
■eilor. Mr Jrdin Berrow hui duwiiiMHl the matter candidly, and with 
an offlrUl und jHTfect arqiinlnianoe with the whole luhjeet In dehete. 
He n)!! — It haa Iwen a eubiect of dUcimeion amouf naval men 
whether, aa the army haa alwaya had a millUry officer for lUoom- 
miiader in ehlrf, the Ant lord of the Admiralty ou||ht not alao to lie 
a priifeialona)— ihai ia, a naval man. The oaMia are not parallel tlio 
king reaervea to hlmaelf the romniand of the military for c ee he dele* 
gortea hia prmer over the navy t.i a lord hieh admiral, or loida ooamb- 
•inuera. It m. however, one ufthoae ijnealiona on which ' mueh may he 
aaid oil Urth sidea.’ Naval offirm in general would natunlly enmigli 
aak., w|ir> U the d«ai;rl|ilino of tieraim miwl likely and beet quallOed 
Jo do jiiaiiur to tliiaie w lio bav e had the lalmurlng oar In f, * ‘ 

|NittU<s of Oiemimtr), in the hwiie of which la hivolv^ a 
hold dear ? And the nnawer would aa uatwally he, * a naval Sril 
lord and vet they mUI And that, on Uklug a retaiep^, many hitler 
coinpiuiuU have inien made Irom tiudr own eorpa agalnat a purely 
ou>mI adiuiiiiHtratioii. on the aoore of partiality. Ilow Indemtcan U 
lie rx{ii<rteil ihut a )irurea*ti>iMl man abnuld be eble to dIVMt hitoaelf 
of prejiiithe iii favour of Ihoee Indlvlduela with whoa hehaanmu- 
(MU.il, aoiiietlaiea almost eacliiaivelj , for yean, luacouAned end un* 
iot«*rni|>UHl inirrcounie ' How can It bo espeeted he ehould eaal 
H.ide the lM*at feelinga of tiuuieo nature, aod dlaregard thene early and 
ancient rnemlahiiia, trom the moment ha takes his seat at the head of 
the Admiralty Hoard ?— that he ahnuld turn aside ftom those com* 
pauuiiu of hu earlv duvs, who gained laurels by his side, who shared 
with him the daDgera ' of the irnttle and the hreete,' end partieipated 
III hia |ile.i«uiie<i f Such are the officen, whether oioet At or not. who 
will ea fleet to ahare, and who will share, largely In a naval lord’s 
iwtromige Heahlea, the education of a aennuin la not eaeclly sueb 
aa is aoHed to All un important place In the ministerUi cabinet. The 
time that u lakeu up in acquiring that degree of profeaeionel akill, 
and emiuenoe of churarUir, which could ahmejuailfy the appointment 
to auch a aituaiiiw. almuet |iaeciuilea the acqiii.ltlon of inat general 
knowledge, anil of tliuae broad aud oomprehenalve viewa, inaeparoble 
itom Uie character of a great aUteeman. Tkke tlie list of admirals, M 
It now atMUila, and let any one aak hlmaelf, how many BtuMjatasn 
there are uiion it whom, he ctmeeitea, the minbter would deem niu* 
liSed to All the office of AreC lord of the Admiralty T Then, If dh - 
tinguiahed aiicceaa ag^inal the enemy be allowed lo larnleh a criterion 
of good management, aa h regards fpood ebipa mid good oOeen, It vQl 
be found that the proudaet tnumplw, the moat hrilUant viel« 
have been achieved V and aquadroni prepared nud dMtlh 
uudw the direction and management of InndeiM ae ftiat Imde. 
Tbne tbs battle of Rodney with Don inan da Lnamui. amd hie — 
did vl^ of tte mil of A^, 17SS ilM 6Hmt of the FtnnoliZm 
m the IM of June, 1794. the vriet^ of Capo gf. VInM and of 
Oampordown in 1797 ; qrthc Nila la 1799 ; tbaMUe of CnnenlmaBa 

f^-yeobaffira wae fengbl, tha preysmeiione warn mad# nndar Load 
^••■••l*>»w*val>®*4 7fhorwnldfdfn 

bnt yon fanfhl mUh PklUp's l•oop•/ It mmS be wINhI Im nm w 

II s 
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Admiral Sir Charles Middleton, ^ho was nothing 
of a party man, and other officers of professional 
celebrity, were of opinion that the exertions of the 
Navy Board had not been adequate ; that our ships 
were wearing away with unprecedented rapidity 
from various circumstances, and that no sufficient 
efforts had been made to bring forward new ships 
to supply the places of the old ones. Pitt in his 
speech stated that only twenty-three gun -boats had 
been built since the month of January, 1803 ; that 
the navy altogether was in a condition much in- 
ferior to that in which he left it on his going out of 
office in 1601; and that, although the present 
ministry must have foreseen the inevitable renewal 
of war, and were bound to make every possible 
exertion in augmenting and repairing our national 
ships, they had been languid and indolent. He 
accused Lord Castlereagh, who on a previous 
night had spoken on the subject, of dealing in 
vague generalities, little suited to so vital a sub- 
ject; and he ridiculed the easy confidence of a 
city baronet (Sir William Curtis, whose heavy 
meals were known to produce heavy slumbers) 
for saying that he could go home at night and lay 
down his head on his pillow and go to sleep with- 
out being disturbed by any apprehensions. “ There 
is,*’ said he, “ a dangerous and alarming con- 
fidence — a confidence which benumbs the senses, 
and lulls us to sleep while the enemy is at our 
gate; — a confidence which cannot fail to excite the 
roost lively emotions in the minds of men of serious 
reflection, when contrasting the terrible activity of 
the enemy with the alarming supineness of our 
government.” Tierney, on a previous occasion, 
had risen, when Pitt's back was turned and he had 
quitted the house, to declare rather petulantly that 
he (Pitt) had made out no case on which to found 
the present application for an inquiry. "This,” 
said Pitt, “ was not treating me with that candour 
I had a right to expect from that right honourable 
gentleman.'^ A case opened, and a case proved, 
are two very diffeient things; the opening must 
precede the proving, but 1 should be very much 
surprised if the case, even as it now stands, 
should, by any gentleman in this House, be con- 
sidered as feeble or insufficient.*’ Wilberfurce, 
too, appears to have lost some temper at what he 
himself calls ** Tierney’s low attack,” to which 
he replied in a warm speech. Tierney, in the 
present debate, had sneered at the ex-premier in 
various ways : once, he said, that gentleman had 
thought moat highly of Earl St. Vincent, having 
himself recommended him as the only person fit 
for the situation of first lord of the Admiralty, and 
yet his present motion went to declare Earl St. 
Vincent utterly incapable of performing the duties 
of that office. Pitt, since hia retirement, had 
been very busy at Walmer Castle among the mi- 
lititL and volunteera of the Kentish roasts and the 

thai. without the oatiitanee of two or three able, honest, and Judicious 
naval eoaiy utors, no landsman, whatever his talents might be, could 
attempt td carry on the numerous duties of this important oSloe. On 
the other hand, a naval Arst lord may not always be dispose4 to seek 
tuT «ieh assistance."— (if Sorl Aowe. 


Cinque Pbrts, and upon this Tierney had raised 
another sneer, saying that no doubt the country 
was much indebted to the right honourable gentle- 
man for his exertions as a volunteer^ but he could 
not help thinking that the land -service was quite 
enough for him, and that he might very well leave 
the sea-service to abler hands. For this, and for 
other expressions of a contemptuous kind, Wilber- 
force took Tierney to task, and then voted with his 
friend Pitt for the inquiry. Fox and his party 
voted on the same side ; but Sheridan, who was 
now considered by them as little better than an- 
other renegade, said that this was the first time he 
had ever opposed an inquiry, but that he would 
oppose this from his firm conviction that there ex- 
isted no necessity for it. As the Prince of Wales 
disliked Addington somewhat less than he disliked 
Pitt, and as Sheridan was known to receive all his 
political impulses from Carlton House, it has been 
assumed that he had fallen away from his party, 
and lent his eloquence to this discredited and fall- 
ing administration, merely to gratify the prince ; 
but it IB difficult to avoid the suspicion that there 
was at the same time some self-seeking in this ex- 
travagant, needy, and now almost desperate man. 
Pitt, in his reply, excited much mirth by compar- 
ing Sheridan to a wandering light ; a meteor, that 
was sometimes seen on one side of tlfb House, and 
sometimes on the other ; which just now concen- 
trated its rays against him ; but in whose blazing 
face he could look without any awe or terror. The 
naval men sitting in the House offered very oppo- 
site opinions as to the merits or demerits of Earl 
St. Vincent’s management. Some other members 
attacked Pitt rather rudely for this his first act of 
direct opposition to the government : it was proved 
pretty satisfactorily that, counting sloops and other 
smaller vessels, block-ships, the flotillas of gun- 
boats, &c., 1536 veitBels had been equipped by the 
present Admiralty, and were now fit for service, 
wliile other ships were building in the king’s yards ; 
and, upon a division, Pitt’s motion was negatived 
by 201 against 130. But, though lt)8t, the motion 
did peat good ; the Admiralty immediately be- 
ginning to exert themselves with double activity. 
” And yet,” says Wilberforce, “ this step exposed 
Mr. Pitt to unusual reproach: everybody blames 
him as factious for his motion about the navy. 
He is conceived to have had little ground for it, 
aud rather to have lost himself, as they phrase it. 
.... How sad are the effects of party spirit 
and party principle in this country \ Even where 
they do not prevail, the idea of flieir prevalence is 
so general that all is ascribed to that tainted 
source.” * But a little, a very little later, this par- 
tial and very warm friend appears to have thought 
himself bound to attribute even some of Pitt’s ao- 
tions to that tainted source. 

• He addfr— and the wordi may be Mpeated for all tfmee— It !■ 
not, in liKt, talenti in which we are chiefly wanting; bat Ktoluto in- 
tegrity, whioh would flurrect abueee, and teleet praptr mm jfitr impor- 
tant staiitmt, Alae I my friend, I have lived long enough to ne that 
real inttwrity in a rare quality, odd at the name time the moM valu- 
able of all 1 ’ — Lettert tu Lara JlfeeAurter, w of R'Uberfme tp Au 
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On March the 26th, a message was delivered in tion brought the country ivM the greateit danger 
the kine’a name, acquainting parliament with a would be the moat popular, and excite the greatcat 
voluntary offer made by the officers, non-commis- seal. Addington resisted the mirtion. He said, 
sioned officers, and privates of several regiments of and truly, that ministers had lieen sanctioned in 
the militia of Ireland, to eerve in Great Britain declaring war by the almost unanimous vote of 
durina the war ; and recommending the adoption that House ; that ministers had never pledged 

bv parliament of such regulations as might enable themselves for the duration of the peace of Amiens ; 

his majesty to accept this offer. The proposal and that it was because they thought the ambition 

was warmly discussed, and encountered in both of France might make it necessary to renew the 

Houses considerable opposition ; but in the end a war that they had kept up so large a peace esta- 
bill wa*- carried for accepting the services of 10,000 blishincnt. He insisted that there was no pre- 

cedent for the House of Commons resolving itself 

into a military committee ; and that such a novel 
step would be extremely dangerous. Government, 
he said, had raised for the defence of the country 
the greatest force that ever waa collected in ao abort 
a time ; and he felt confident, that, m oppoaing 
the motion, he t^hould be Bupjiorted by a large 
majority of the House. Pitt rose to answer the 
tottering premier, and he spoke very strongly or 
violently. He could not, he said, agree with the 
right honourable geiiileman >^ho hud just spoken, 
as to the character of the motion now before the 
House. In his view it was a motion which was 
neither calculated to embrace opinions hostile to 
government, or to any particular minister, nor to 
embrace opinions which might have been enter- 
tained on small or minute points, and thereby pro- 
duce a general concurrence ai'uinst ministers; but 
it was a motion calculated to unite ail those who 
cnnhjdcrcd that the measures adopted for the de* 
conciliation should not be connected with more fence of the country were not equal to the crisis* 
vigour. The devout man whs greatly embarrassed As for precedents and records of parliament, the 
about the path of duty in these political buttles, chancellor of the exchequer ought to remember 

and prayed fur guidance and direction. He then that, when ciicumstunces are extraordinary and un- 

thought that it would be possible, and very pro- precedented, the measures to provide for them must 

fitable to the king and country, to induce Pitt to ulwj be extraordinary. He denied that enough liad 
take office under, or at least with, Addington. liecn done for the military condition of the country, 

On the 23rd of April, Fox, in pursuance of a which ought to look to something more than a mere 

notice he had previously given, moved That it defence of its own coasts. It was true we had 

he referred to a committee of the whole House to 184,000 regulars and militia, and 400,000 volun- 

revise the several bills for the defence of tlic country, teers ; but, when the spirit of the people was so 
and to consider of such further measures as may high, and tlie resources of the country so immense, 

be necessary to make that defence more complete it formed an additional ground of censure against 

and permanent.” The eloquent mover, who was, ministers, that our system of defence was not better 

however, not thought to be on this occasion so than it was. He descended to minute criticisms 

eloquent as usual, but on the contrary to be rather on the management of the land forces, proving 

ieeble, began by observing that the extraordinary thereby that in his leisure hours at Walmer Castle 

zeal with which all ranks were animated in aup- he had not been an idle or unsuccessful student of 

port of the war was no proof that the people ap- military matters. The secretary-at-war (Yorke) 

proved either the principles upon which the war and the attorney-general (Spencer Perceval) Uadt 

had been undertaken, or the manner in which it up the defence of Addington. Perceval, who apoke 

was conducted. He himself was as zealous as any with much warmth of feeling, said that it waa 

man for the defence of the country, yet he oer- quite evident that, if the motion should be carried 

tainly never did approve either of ^e mode of upon the principlea advanced by Pitt, miniatera 

commencing the war, or of tlie mode of carrying must immediately resign, althoiwh no direct charge 

it on* Ever since the declaration of hostilitiei had been made against them. Members, he said, 

there had been an incessant cry of immediate in- had been brought to the House this night from 

vBsioni and therefore it was no wonder that the the most distant parts of the country with sin- 

people ahould be ardent and active. But, if it gular industry and management. There was a most 

should be attempted to infer from this that the extraordinary coalition agmnat miniatera. A right 

people approved the conduct of ministers, then honourable gentleman ^ox) had approved of the 

the inference would be, that whatever administra- peace of Amiena aa the beat that the eountry had n 


of the Irish militia ; and this was foUowctt oy an- 
other bill consequent upon it, for augmenting the 
number of the militia of Ireland. On the 2%h of 
March the Houses adjourned for the Easter 

holidays. v. • • 

This recess suspended for a short time the rising 
strife of parties ; but when parliament met again, 
on the 5th of April, things at once assumed a most 
hostile aspect. V\ ilherlorce found Pitt disposed to 
go more decidedly into opposition than lie was a 
few weeks ago. As he saw the matter, Pitt was 
“ surrounded by men of party spirit without his in- 
tegrity, and of strong passions.” — “How changed,” 
ndils he, “ from a few weeks ago ! Pitt is ready 
now to vote out Addington, though he has not 
hound himself tv) Fox.” Though so warm a friend 
of Chatham’s great son, Wilherlorcc had a great 
regard for Addington, whose tone and manner bore 
some resemblance to his own ; yet he could not 
hell) regretting that Addington’s temperance and 
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right to expect : another right honourable gentleman 
(Windham) had perpetually abused that peace: 
how these two gentlemen could ever vote together, 
or reconcile their opposite opinions at a council- 
board, was beyond his comprehension. Would it 
not be rash and imprudent to dismiss the present 
ministers without considering who were likely to 
be their successors? One (Fox) would probably 
propose immediately a peace with France; bul 
could ibis be agreed to by his right honourable 
ally ? (Windham). Was it possible that he (Fox) 
who had so often and so solemnly arraigned Mr. 
Pitt*8 government as unconstitutional and tyran- 
nical, should now cordially acquiesce with that gen- 
tleman in forming a new administration? How 
could they ever meet at the same council-table 
without practising a degree of dissimulation which 
would be degrading to both of them ? He conjured 
Windham, by the memory of his departed friend the 
great Burke — ^by the memory of his departed self - — 
to pause a moment ere he signed and sealed his in- 
consistency by joining the apologists of the French 
revolutionists, the advocates of French principles. 
Let the present ministry be what it might, he was 
quite sure that the adoption of Fox’s motion would 
introduce a worse ! Windham, who assuredly had 
no thought of joining any coalition of which Fox 
was a member, was very facetious.* He gave the 
last speaker credit for singing the funeral dirge of 
the administration, in melodious strains, — 

He satii; Dunua "real and (foud, 

Bv too iievepc n tule 

Fall’ll, fall'll, inll'n, fairn, 

FhU’d nom liM high estate." 

Fox, whose coalition with Lord North had been so 
fatal to him, rated Perceval for using personalities 
and ribaldry in lieu of arguments ; said that there 
were circumstances in which coalitions might be 
made honourably, but denied that there was any 
sort of coalition between him and Pitt. Nothing 
bad passed between them which might not be pub- 
lished at Charing Cross. Both he and Pitt thought 
that the jlresent ministers were incompetent, and, 
therefore, they agreed in wishing them turned out; 
but, as to the question of who should be their suc- 
cessors, they left it to be decided by the prerogative 
of the crown. Ujion a division his motion was re- 
jected ; but Addington’s majority had now dwin- 
dled down to a bare fifty-two^ the numbers being 
256 against 204. It was noticed during this de- 
bate that the attorney-general extended none of the 
bitterness with which he had spoken of Fox and 
even of Windham to Pitt, and that, with reference 
to the ex-premier, the tone of Tierney was com- 
pletely changed. “One feature of the debate,” 
says an attentive auditor, “ I must not forget ; the 
fulsome adulation paid by Tierney and the attor- 

* ** Wiadham,’* uya Horner. repelled the penonallty chiefly by 
the eontniit of hie own manner ; with gniat fire, but perfect temper, a 
very polite eootempt, and exquisite wit ; he spoke not more than ten 

minutes, but he refreshed one’s mlud from all the bad feelioRS that 
Penwval had given us. Fox treated him after a different regimeo ; 
eondemkiias. witi) much vehemence and indignation, Uie faction and 
ribaldrv which he had introduced into the debate ; and defending his 
own political conduct and connexions w ith all the manliueas and sim- 
plicity of his best manner.’’— Afenuerf and Corretptmitnot. 


ney-general to Pitt; the latter of whom said, that 
no event would be more agreeable to the country 
than bis return to power — a very strange expression 
to use in such circumstances. After such a divi- 
sion nobody conceives that the Doctor can any 
longer remain at the head.”* 

Immediately after this debate Wilberforce, who 
still deceived himself with the hope of seeing Pitt 
reconciled and acting with "Addington, waited upon 
the first of these two gentlemen, and endeavoured 
to bring this junction about. Pitt had previously 
assured him that he “ would take no decisive steps 
until after having written to the king, and waited 
till be was well again and he now left him with 
the hope that there was still room for mediation 
between him and Addington. Wilberforce visited 
Addington also, and had “ a long talk” with him. 
During this talk, Lord Chancellor Eldon came in, 
and said he had lately told Pitt “ how much he 
wished to see him and Addington united — that he 
could not conceive that any man, in such times as 
these, had a right to think of anything but the 
country, and my poor old master there” (pointing 
to Buckingham House, where the king then Was). 
Wilberforce was satisfied that it was the wish of 
everybody in London, “except the immediate con- 
nexions of the present ministry, that Pitt should 
be in office; but that all, except Fox's party y de- 
precated the idea of union with him.” And he 
also believed “ that, if the king would press Pitt to 
come into power with Addington, in an office not 
touching him close, he would accede to it from his 
veneration and affection for the king.” “ Other- 
wise,” he adds, “ the consequence will either be 
that the king’s head will give way, and the Prince 
of Wales he established regent, or a coalition 
ministry will be formed between the Grenvillites 
and the Foxites, which would injure Pitt in the 
public estimation.” With these views Wilber- 
force wrote to desire a private conference with 
Lord Eldon, to whom he had said two or three 
days before that he (Eldon) could do more good 
than any other man in England. The chan- 
cellor, who appears to have been as desirous as 
Wilberforce of Pitt’s immediate return to office, 
readily granted the request, and in a long interview 
impressed Wilberforce with the idea that he was 
acting in an open, cordial, and generous manner. 
He in the main concurred with Wilberforce in 
wishes and opinions as to what was best both for 
the country and for Pitt himself. Both grieved to 
see the long and most intimate friendship of Pitt 
and Addinjj^on succeeded by that sad degree of 
hostility which had taken possenion of both their 
bosoms, and chiefly of his, who, having the stronger 
character of the two, was likely to make hit animo- 
sity partake of that strength ; — both were alanned 
“ at the fatal consequences which might follow from 
the king’s being, in his present state, compelled to 
receive into his cabinet an sdministration consist- 
ing entirely of men who had forced themselves 
against his will into hit service, and containing 
* Homw. 
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■ome pertoM “who were naturally the objecU of hi* 
eztTeme avcraion ;**— both apprebended that Pitt a 
character would aufier greatly from any coalition, 
and that the tcheme would thut produce irre- 
parable miachief.* Both were anxioua to aave the 
feelings of the king, and to gratify him by retain- 
ing Addington in the ministry. In the mean time 
Addington's majority in the Commons had grown 
still thinner, for, on a division upon the Army of 
Reserve Subpension Bill, Pitt having moved an 
amendment against ministers, the numbers were 
240 against 203. This was on the 25th of April ; 
and, on the same day, Pitt wrote to the king, tell- 
ing him of the open and decisive part he felt it his 
duty to take ; but assuring him, at the same time, 
that he would never force Mr. Fox upon him. 
On the 30Lh of April Pitt received an intimation 
that he would be sent for by his majesty, or nego- 
tiated with through the chancellor. Fox w’as left 
in the dark as to these proceedings. On that same 
day, the order of the day having been read in the 
House of lyirds for a motion of which notice had 
been given by the Marquess of Stafford, and which 
was the counterpart of the motion which Fox had 
made and which Pitt had sup^iorted in the Com- 
mons — that the House should resolve itself into a 
committee to inquire into the state of the defence 
of the country — Lord Hawkesbury rose in con- 
siderable agitation and intreated the marquess to 
postpone his motion. He was ready, he said, to 
pledge his personal character, both as a minister 
and as a lord of parliament, that the reasons which 
induced him to make this application were of such 
a nature as, if known to the noble marquess, would 
gain his ready acquiescence ; but they were of 
that delicate nature that he could not consistently 
with his duty now mention them. Everybody 
understood that his lordship alluded to negotia- 
tions that were pending for a new or re- constructed 
cabinet; but Fox and his friends were not yet 
aware of the progress which Pitt had made. The 
Marquess of Stafford, the warm partisan of Piti, 
readily consented to postpone his motion ; but 
Lord Grenville thought that a more distinct com- 
munication should ^ made of liie important and 
delicate reasons which Lord Hawkesbury had 
hinted at If they regarded the administration of 
the country, he thought the House of Lords ought 
to have fai^n made acquainted with them ; — he 
would acquiesce in the delay proposed, hut, under 
the present circumstances, he thought the House 
should adjourn to the day to be appointed for the 
Marquess of Stafford's motion being brought on. 
The Earl of Carlisle said that the resignation of 
the present miniilen would be an event which 
must give the fullest satisfaction to the House— 
that no other reason ought to induce the House to 
postpooe the Marquen of Stafford's motion. Pitt’s 
stanch colleague Dundai, who waa now sitting in 

• **For myonput,’* MWaip«CnnBi,iiIeoB«Msn»teDoln 
cAaosioo* to IM M MIM or Put a own eoaooiiloiia ; bot I faor th* 
eiwBirT !■ ivMi^ Uwir belaf aulMd In ■■ adai- 

abmuaa fawd. aa UUa would bo, Croai lha rfftabi of tboir Mat 
oppoaillaa.'* 


the Upper House as I^rd Viscount Melville, 
urged that no subject connected with the defence 
of the country should be brought before the House 
before the marquess’s motion ; and Lord Grenville 
joined him in urging that the marquess's motion 
ought to have the priority over any other question 
connected with the defence of the country. Ijord 
Hawkesbury declared that he would enter into no 
such engagement; but, if the House wished to 
bring on tlic discussion now, he was quite ready 
to meet it ; although he must say that this was the 
first time that ever a request, such as he had made, 
and accompanied by the solemn declaration he had 
given, was treated in such a munnor in either 
House ol Parliament. It apfieared to he a fariion 
that pressed forward a motion which it was not 
necessary to hurry in that niaiiniT. Ijord Mul- 
grave and Earl Spencer severely condemned the 
application of the term faction to such a number 
of most respectable noblemen.” The Marquess of 
Abercom, the only nobleman who supported the 
noble secretary for foreign affairs, said that the 
Marquess of Siiifford had agreed to iiostpone his 
motion ; and that the marquess had certainly a 
right to do so, without asking the leave of the 
noble baron (Grenville), who had objected to it 
with that degree of indexihility to which he was 
so prune. In the end it was agreed that the motion 
should be postponed. While this was passing in 
the Lords, Addington was opening his budget for 
the year in tlic Commons ; and dwelling upon the 
advantages of the system of finance w^hich he said be 
had introduced, of raising within the year a great 
part of the war cx])enyes. When he had done. Fox, 
who is said to have shown that he knew nothing 
of what w'as passing at court, asked whether 
ministers wished him to postfione t motion of 
which he had given notice. Addington replied 
that he certainly wished it ; and he added that, in 
the meantime, ministers would not bring forward 
any measures likely in provoke considerable dif- 
ference of opinion. On the 2nd of May, Pitt, 
through Lord Chancellor Eldon, submitted to the 
king, by letter, a plan of administration, embracing 
the chiefs of the great parties ; and in this plan 
the name of his great rival Fox ajmears to have 
been mentioned with that of Lord Grenville. On 
the morrow, the 3rd of May, the Marqueaa of 
Stafford asked liord Hawkesbury in the Houae 
whether the same weigh^ and delicate reasons still 
existed for postponing his motion of inquiry. He 
was answered in the affirmative ; upon which Lord 
Grenville said, that their lordihipa would agree 
only to a poitponement of a few days longer, 
unless some information were given to the House. 
On the 7th Pitt saw the kina for the first ume ; 
and his friend George Rote then gav^ out that his 
majesty bad authorized Pitt to give in a plan of 
adroiniatration. Wilberforce thought that herein 
Rose wss guilty of an indiscretion—” for, though 
no contract, direct or indirect, exists between Pitt 
and Fox, yet Fox’s friends will abuse Pitt grossly 
if Fox does not come in and he does.** Two daya 
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later Wilberforce called on Pitt, and heard from 
him the itate of the negotiation, and the manner 
in which he had been received at court. Accord- 
ing to thia account, the interview had lasted for 
more than three hours, during which the king 
“treated him (Pitt) with great cordiality, and 
even affection, and talked with as much rationdiUj 
and jfropriety as at any former period of his life.” 
At the king’s desire, Pitt drew up a more regular 
scheme of the sort of administration which he 
conceived it would be best to form in the present 
conjuncture : namely, an administration composed 
of the leaders of all the several great political par- 
ties. Pitt grounded this opinion of a mixed ad- 
ministration on the probability of a long war, and 
th6 advantages of a strong government, at home, 
abroad, and in Ireland ; and a day or two after- 
wards he saw his majesty again, and (according to 
Wilberforce) explained and enforced the same 
ideas as far as ne properly, or decorously, could 
enforce them. “The king,” adds the same in- 
formant, whose information proceeded direct from 
the lips of Pitt, and the truth of which is to be 
judged of by the estimate formed of Pitt’s general 
character, “ objected a good deal at first to the 
Grenvilles, but at length gave way very hand- 
somely, but indicated such a decided determination 
against Fox, that it would have been wrong m 
Pitt to press it further.” Wilberforce here repeats 
that Pitt “ had most clearly explained from the 
first, that Fox and Co. were not to consider him 
bound in any degree, directly or indirectly, to 
press their admission into office, and that they 
were therefore not to shape their conduct on any 
such supposition.” Twenty long years before this 
date, one of Pitt’s warmest friends* had conjured 
,him never — never upon any account — to sufi'er 
anything to lead him into a coalition with his great 
rival in politics ; and a determination to this effect 
seems certainly to have been as deep-rooted and 
unalterable i^ Pitt's mind, as was, m the king’s 
mind, the old aversion and antipathy to Fox.t 
But on the other hand, Pitt’s relatives, the Gren- 
villes, stood pledged to Fox and his friends; and 

* Lord Muncaiter. 

f Lord Urouh'liam, who seems to consider that n coalition brtwoen 
Pitt and Fox would liave been advantageous lioth to tlieniKcb es and 
to the country, tells the lollowing anecdote '* os u biiigular iitsUtice 
of the great effects of trivial circumstances ■' — *‘ Durini; tlie co-ojier.i- 
tlon of nil parties against Mr. Addington’s government, in the spring 
of 1S04, Mr. Pitt and Mr. E Long were one night pashing the door oi 
Brooke's cluii'house, on tlieir way from tlie House of Communs, wlien 
Mr. Pitt, who hod not been tliere since tiie coalition ot 1784, said h« 
hod a groat mind to go in and sup. His wniy fnend said, ' 1 think 
yuu haid better not,’ and turned aside the well-conceived intention. 
When we reflect on the h^h favour Mr. Pitt was Uieu in with tlie 
Whin, and consider the nature of Mr. Fox, ns well as his own, we 
can mve little doubt of the cordial Inendship wdiieli such a night 
would have cemented, and that the uuicin of the two T«mes would 
have been complete." — Statesman of the Time of Oeurge III. 

This aneodote may be amusing, but w« doubt entirely what Lord 
Brougham has so little doubt of; — we doubt whetlier Willliim Pitt and 
ChoriM Pox might not have supped and drunk wine in the Whig 
club-house, not merely onee, but fifty times, witliuut any such cordial 
friendship, or such a complctinu of tlie union of purties. Tiiere were 
high and generous feelings in both these statesmen ; but still tliere 
was, nil through life, an inoomiiatibillty in tlieir natures, whieh would 
have kept them asunder, even if there Inul lieen no such decided 
rivalry and no such weiglity political reasons for enforcing in Pitt an 
avenioo to a union All that we know of Pitt s life, charncter, and 
ttannera, in which there was so little tliat was spontaneous, enthu. 
•iostlc, or of sudden impulse, is opposed to Lord Brougham's notion. 


it was Lord Grenville who had all along been in- 
sisting on the very questionable advantages to 
be derived from an heterogeneous cabinet, com- 
posed of parties the most opposite, of habits and 
tempers the most incompatible, of views so diver- 
gent, that scarcely two members of such a cabinet, 
if it could have been formed (and formed it never 
could have been without a universal sacrifice of 
■character — without effects such as had followed 
Fox’s former experiment with Lord North), would 
have agreed on any one important point. Such a 
government must have been weak, and not strong. 
When Pitt communicated to Lord Grenville what 
had passed with the king, and invited his lord- 
ship and friends to form a principal part of the 
administration to be established, he received for 
answer that they would not join him if Fox were 
excluded. “ No consideration of personal ease or 
comfort,” said Jjord Grenville to Pitt, “ no appre- 
hension of responsibility, no reluctance to meet the 
real situation into which the country has been 
brought, have any weight in this decision : nor 
are we fettered by any engagement on the subject, 
either expressed or implied ; we rest our deter- 
mination solely on our strong sense of the impro- 
priety of our becoming parties to a s}8tem of 
government, which is to be formed, at such a 
moment as the present, on a principle of exclu- 
sion.”* This reply left no doubt in^ Ihc mind 
of Pitt that his new ministry must encounter the 
united opposition of the Grenville and Foxite 
parties, and that this cabinet could only he con- 
structed by bringing in his own personal friends, 
and rritaining some members of the Addington 
administration, several of whom might indeed he 
considered as his personal friends. 

On the 1 1th of May the Marquess of Stafford said, 
in the Lords, that, as he had been informed that a 
new administration had been appointed, which, 
though not formed cn the broad and extensive 
basis he could have wished, yet included a right 
honourable gentleman (Pi^t) who had turned his 
great mind to the consideration of the best means 
of nationiil defence, he should withdraw his motion 
for inquiry, &c. On the 12th of May it was 
publicly announced that Addington had resigned 
the office of chancellor of the exchequer, and that 
Pitt had been appointed to succeed him. Of the 
Addington ministry Pitt retained the Duke of 
Portland, president of the council; Lord Eldon, 
chancellor; the Earl of Westmoreland, lord privy 
seal ; the Earl of Chatham (his ow'n brother), master- 
general of the ordnance ; and Lord Ca&tlereagh, 
now president of the board of control. He brought 

• *• It ill unneoeBiary,” nld hit liirdBhin, •* to dwell OD the nlB- 
cliiefB uliirli liave already reaulted from pludng tlie great oflAcea of 
goveniment In weak and im'iipable iianda. We aee no hone of any 
elfoctnal renn'dy for theoe miachiefB, but by uaiiing is Oia public 
■enioe ‘as large a propttrtim as gnuible qf the weight, talenu. and 
eharae^ to be found m public men of all deMriptimt, aad wHhoat any 
exreptum.' Thia opinwin 1 huvf alieady had occaalon to expreaa to 
you ID the lame worda, and we have, for oome time paat, been publicly 
acting in ooa<ormiiy to it : nor can we, while we remain ininreawl 
with that peraiioaion. concur m defiaatiDg an olgect for which the 
circunutanreaof the tlmea affoM at once lo rtrong on inducement 
00 favourable an occoaion.' 
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in with him Lords Melville, Harrowby, and Cam- 
den ; Melville taking the post of first lord of the 
admiralty* in lieu of Earl St. Vincent ; Harrowby 
that of secretary for foreign affairs, in lieu of Lord 
Hawkesbury; and Camden that of secretary for 
the colonies, in lieu of lyird Hobart. He made 
Lord MulgTBve chancellor of the duchy of Lan- 
caster, with a seat in the cabinet, instead of Lord 
Pelham. But Mr. Canning, the ablest and most 
eloquent of all his adherents, was left to the infe- 
rior situation of treasurer of the navy, which had 
been hccupied by Tierney, and which did not give 
a seat in the cabinet.* Thepvernment of Ireland 
was left unchanged under the lord lieutenantcy of 
liord Hardwick, excepting only that Mr. Wickham, 
chief secretary, retired on account of ill-health, 
and was succeeded by Sir Evan Nepean. No 
changes were made in the law departments of either 
country. On the whole, a majority of the late ca- 
binet ministers were retained, and formed a majo- 
rity also of the present administration. Very few 
changes were made in the household offices, the 
most important being the appointment of the Mar- 
quess of Hertford to be master of the horse. 

Very different opinions were entertained at the 
time, and have been expressed since, not only by 
party men, but also by quiet speculative men who 
never belonged to any party, as to Pitt’s conduct 
on this occasion, as to the qualities of the adminis- 
tration thus formed, and as to his ability or in- 
ability, under all the circumstances of the time — 
in which the king’s malady, and the dread of bring- 
ing on a relapse, must not be overlooked— to form 
a better one. Some have held, and still hold, that, 
if he had really exerted himself to his utmost in en- 
forcing on the king the idea of composing an ad- 
ministration of the heads of all the several great 
parties, he might have succeeded ; and that in case 
of failure he ouglit not to have accepted office him- 
self. Others maintain that the king would have 
jeoparded the country by keeping Addington at the 
head of affairs, or by having recourae to some ex- 
treme measure rnrher than agree to the admission 
of Fox ; and that Pitt, knowing that, the Gren- 
villes being excluded as well as B’ox, he was the 
only man that could make or keep together a go- 
vernment of any strength, was bound as a patriot 
to take the lead, to sacrifice many minor considera- 
tions, and to do the best he could by conciliating 
Uie sundry objections or prejudices of the sove- 
reign ; and they ask, if Pitt had refused, because 
the king would on no account admit Fox, what 
sort of cabinet could there have been formed at 
this moment, when, right or wrong, the vast ma- 
jority of the country were most decidedly of opinion 
that William Pitt was the only man equal to the 
emergency— the only pilot that could weather the 
storm ? This last was the political faith of the 
great body of the English people, and there is no 
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building up a government against a national faith 
in a country like England. A Httle later, when cir- 
cumstances were materially altered, and when the 
compulsion was greater, George 111. admitted Fo.x 
to his councils, and to the head of his government ; 
hut for our own part, when we reflect upon all that 
had happened since the early part of his reign, 
when Fox’s political principles were as different 
from those he now professed as black is from white, 
and attentively review the whole of Fox’s conduct, 
we cannot agree to call the strong feeling of the 
king, which operated to his so long exclusion, ** the 
capricious, the despicable antipathy of that narrow- 
minded and vindictive prince against the most 
illustrious of his subjects.** * 

At the time when Pitt returned to office any the 
shortest interruption to the activity of the executive 
might have proved very fatal to the countiy ; and 
at the same time any prolonged exciting discuasion 
might have reduced the king to a worse state than 
that he had so recently been in. Patriotism, there- 
fore, ns well as common humanity, might well pre- 
vent Pitt from urging any stipulations in favour of 
the Catholics, or from bargaining with the king for 
that Catholic emancipation, the refusal of which he 
had assigned as the cause of his resignation in 1801. 
When we shall find all the talents" in office, wc 
shall not find the affairs of government to be 
managed much better. As to the weight, talents, 
and character of public men of all descriptions, 
of which Lord Grenville spoke in his letter of re- 
fusal to Pitt, he could hardly, constituted as parties 
were, employ or obtain the services of any of these 
men, who belonged to the Grenville and Fox sec- 
tions, when their leaders were excluded: and, after 
all, the opinion which Canning had expressed in 
the preceding session of parliament (no new opinion, 
but a most ancient thing in practice as well as in 
theory, and almost admitted as a principle of human 
nature), that in times of extreme difficulty the powers 
of government are best entrusted to one great com- 
manding spirit, carried much weight at the time, 
and is entitled to some respect now. I^ook at 
France,” Canning had exclaimed, ** and see what 
w'e have to cope with ! Consider what has made 
her what she la A man ! You will tell me that 
she was great, and powerful, and formidable before 
the date of Bonaparte’s government ; that he found 
in her great physical and moral resources ; that he 
had but to turn them to account. True, and he 
did so. Compare the situation in which he found 
France with that to which he bos raised her. I am 
no panegyrist of Bonaparte ; but | cannot shut my 
eyes to the superionty of his talents, to the amazing 
ascendant of his genius. Tell me nof^f his mea- 
sures and his policy. It is his genius, his character, 
that keeps the world in awe. To meet, to check, 
to curb, to stand op against him, lye want arms of 
the same kind. I am far from objecting to the 
large militarv establishments which are proposed ; 
I vote for them with all my heart : but, tor the 
purpose of coping with Bonaparte, one great com- 

* Lord Bnuflwn SuicMWB 
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manding spirit is worth them all ! ** It was easy 
to say that this new administration was composed of 
H^illiam and Pitt ;* but it is difficult to see how 
the case could have been otherwise even if Pitt 
had not been poBsessed of that native pride and 
unbendingness which we have frequently noticed 
in his character, and which seems to have made it 
impossible for him to act with any colleagues who 
would not be his subordinates. Even by those who, 
for personal and public reasons, regretted that a 
more comprehensive administration had not been 
formed, a preference was warmly expressed for 
Pitt’s present cabinet over that of Addington.t 
A year before the change Romilly had said, An 
odministration whose talents were generally thought 
so meanly of, or, I may say, who were so universally 
despised (as this of Addington), was never before 
at the head of a great country ! ” t Wilber force, 
thqugh not quite pleased, as his mediation between 
Pitt and Addington had failed, was not sure that 
the present arrangement was not the very best 
it was possible to make, for he thought that the 
Grenvilles were wrong-headed, and too violent, 
and that they were very wrong indeed in uniting 
themselves with people to whose political opinions 
their own were decidedly opposite in almost all im- 
portant particulars. 

On the ISth of May, Pitt took his old seat as 
chancellor of the exchequer, having been re-elected 
since his acceptance of office by the university of 
Cambridge. On the 30th of the same month, 
Wilberforce, who had been labouring in his voca- 
tion session after session, and without making any 
material progress for a good many years past — 
that is, in parliament, for in the country he had ob- 
tained many con verts— moved for the appointment 
of a committee to consider the propriety of intro- 
ducing a bill for the abolition of the Slave Trade 
after a time to be limited. Addington considered 
that it would be utterly impracticable to carry into 
execution a^ bill founded upon such views as Wil- 
berforce him adopted, and therefore opposed the 
motion. But both Pitt and Fox voted for Wilber- 
force ; Pitt declaring that if the question were for 
immediate abolition it should have his support, and 
Fox expressing his surprise that, so many years after 
resolutions had been passed by the House that the 
inhuman traffic should be abolished, they should be 
still arguing whether it were practicable to abolish 
it or not. All the Irish members present voted on 
the same side. The anti-abolitionists made no 
stand in speaking; and upon a division Wilber- 
force’s motion was carried by 75 against 49. A bill 
framed for the abolition was brought into the 
House, and was read a second time on the 7th of 
June, after a long discussion. On this occasion, 
Pitt denied that an immediate emancipation of the 
negroes was tlie necessary consequence of abolish- 

* Letter from Sir James Maekiutosli, who was by this time enjoy- 
ing in India the situation of Recorder of Bombav, whirh hod been 
given to him ^ the Addington administrotion tltrough the leoom- 
mendalions of Spencer Perceval, Canning, and W. Adam. 
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ing the slave trade. Wilberforce s majority was 
now much increased, the number voting for the 
second reading being 100 against 42. From this 
hour he began to believe that the assiduous labour 
of long years was about to be rewarded — that 
the great object of his life was about to be accom- 
plished. Thrpugh the pressure of other business, 
and the lateness of the season, the bill, after the 
motion for its being committed had been carried 
by 79 against 20, was however postponed to the 
next session.* 

Gn the 5th of June, the day after the king’s 
birth-day, which hud been observed even with 
rather more than the usual loyalty and rejoicing, 
Pitt brought forward his plan fur the military 
defence of the country. He expressed the plea- 
sure he felt in finding that the House was almost 
unanimously agreed as to the present and para- 
mount necessity of considering the means of pro- 
viding not only for our internal security, but also 
for the increasing our regular army, whereby to 
gain such a disposable force as would enable us 
to interfere with effect, in case any favourable op- 
portunity should occur on the continent of Europe. 
The essential part of his plan w^as to increase the 
permanent strength of the regular army. To this 
end he proposed limiting the number of the militia 
to its usual amount of 40,000 for England and 
8000 fur Scotland ; and removing tkip. difficulties 
which now stood in the way of recruiting for the 
regular army, by destroying the competition 
which existed between those who recruited for 
limited service and those who recruited for general 
service. He did not dispute the policy of the army 
of reserve, as a temporary measure, but he wished 
to preserve the advantages of it as a permanent 
means of recruiting the army ; and, besides, the 
disadvantages of the Army of Reserve Act at present 
were, that its penalties induced such high bounties 
to be given for substitutes, as interfered materially 
with the increase of the regular army. It was his 
wish therefore to make the ballot for the army of 
reserve less burdensome on individuals, and to 
encourage or oblige the parishes to find the number 
of men assigned as their proportions. If the 
parishes tailed, he wished to impose on them a 
fixed but moderate fine, which should go into the 
general recruiting fund. He would propose that 
ihe army of reserve should be raised for five years, 
and not to be culled out for foreign service, but yet 
to serve both as an auxiliary force to the regular 
army and as a stock from which that army might 
he recruited ; — he wished it to be joined to the 
regular army in the way of second battalions ; and 
he considered that from so close a connexion a 
considerable number of the reserve might be in- 
duced to volunteer for the regular army. He con- 

* Id one uf the dvbatei, Fm *'([ave Pitt a hard knock obout hu 
not being in cnrueiit nlxiut abolltluu and Wilbarforoeconfeaaestliat 
he himielf never was «o dtaatiaflHd with Pitt oa at thli time.” He 
tell* III, liowever, that, when the cmie wee again argued before the 
Home, Pitt grew moie warmin theoaun. moved a reiolntion egainit 
heanne over again coiiuwl and evidence for the plonten, te., and 
carried it without a dlviiiun. ' Bat Addinfton, he eays, continued 
" mult vezatiouB.” 
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eluded by moving for leave to bring in a bill for 
the creation of an additional force* &c. Addington 
strongly objected to the plan, as being of too com- 
pulsory a nature, and unfit for a country that had 
a free constitution; Windham, though insisting 
on the necessity of increasing the regular army, 
and on the superiority of this plan over its pre- 
decessors, considered that there was in it an inju- 
dicious mixture of the voluntary and the compul- 
sory ; Fox disapproved of the principle of gat- 
ing a. limited force for the purpose of creating a 
general one, and feared that recourse would be had 
to artifices in order to entice men who had enlisted 
for limited service to enter into the replar army : 
but, without any division, leave was given, and the 
bill was brought in and read a first time. It en- 
countered considerable opposition in its later stages 
(the premier now finding arrayed against him his 
relative Lord Temple and moat of the Grenville 
party) ; and the second reading was carried only 
by a majority of 40, the numbers being 221 against 
181 ; blit after some amendments the third read- 
ing was allowed without any division, and the bill 
been me law by the end of the session, though not 
without considerable opposition in the Lords, 
which }«Toceedcd principally from those members 
of the Addington administration who had quitted 
olScc with him, and from Lord Grenville and his 
party. During the discussions upon it in the 
Commons, Sheridan, who w'os in a long paroxysm 
of fury at the, by him, unexpected construction of 
the present ministry, and who was prophesying at 
all times and places that it would not stand three 
months, panegyrized the virtues and constitution- 
alism of Addington. He said that that gentle- 
man’s entering into office was a sacrifice, and his 
retirement a triumph ; that the manner of bis 
quilting office did him much honour ; — when he 
found himself opposed by a very formidable 
minorit}, he had quitted the helm, and he wished 
the present minister would act in the same man- 
ner, now that hf found his own majorities still 
smaller than tfuijC of his predecessor. Sheridan 
was at the same time exceedingly abusive against 
Pitt’s plan of military defence, calling it a little, 
puny, rickety bantling, which must be sent to the 
parish nurse, instead of being the armed Minerva 
which was expected to have come forth from the 
bead of this great political Jupiter! Pitt had 
replied : ** As to the hint^ w hich had been so kindly 
giveu him, to resign, it W’as not broad enough for 
liim to take it. Even if the present bill were lost, 
be should not, for that, consider it his duty to 
resign. His Majesty had, undoubtedly, the pre- 
rogative of choosing his own servants ; and it was 
now too evident that the wish for another change 
of ministers had a great effect in the opposition to 
the present messore. Yet he was a little surprised 
St meeting such decided opposition from many 
with whom he had been in the habit of cordially 
uniting for sneh a len^h of time ! He waa aur- 
priaed that a noble lord (Temple) and his friends, 
who once were lo partial to him as to say, * Uiat if 


he were once sdniitted into administration, their 
fears for the public safety would be considerably 
abated,* should now consider it their duty to with- 
hold their services from the public, on account of 
the exclusion of a gentleman (Fox) with whom 
they had been so little in the habit of coinciding.” 
Mr. T. Grenville, who was not in the house when 
this passed, had thought it proper to take up the 
subject on the following day. He was anxious, he 
said, to vindicate himself, and those with whom he 
was most closely connected, from the imputation 
of inconsistency which had been cast upon them 
by his right honourable relation (Pitt). He and 
his political friends had never taken such a view of 
the situation of the country as to suppose that the 
accession of any one individual, whatever his abi- 
lities, would be sufficient to work out the salvation 
of the country. They had thought, and they con- 
tinued to think, that, in the present critical times, 
a broad and comprehensive administration ought 
to have been formed ; and, for his part, however 
high his respect for the talents of his right honour- 
able relation, it was with pain and regret he saw him 
in the situation he now held. Lord Temple, too, 
emphatically denied that he had ever used the ex- 
pression which Pitt had attributed to him — denied 
that, with all his respect for ability, he ever could 
have conceived that the accession of one individual 
could make a good administration of that which he 
had so long opposed. The truth was — as Wind- 
ham obsen’ed — that Temple had used the words, 
but there are different modes of construction 
adopted in different cases. Another truth was, 
that the Grenvilles, who knew that no strong 
ministry could l)c made without Pitt^ were deter- 
mined to prove that no strong ministry could be 
made without them. And their opposition being 
thrown into the common lot, with the passionate 
resistance of Fox, and the quieter cavillings of 
Addington, proved in the end too weighty a 
burthen for the son of Chatham to bear. 

But little other business of any importance was 
transacted in parliament during the short remainder 
of this session. The budget had been discussed 
before Pitt’s reinstatement. The total supplies 
granted were— for the navy 12,350,606/. — for the 
army 12,993,625/. — for the militia and fencible 
corps 6,1 59,1 14/.*^ for the ordnance 3,731,091/. — 
for miscellaneous services 4,217,295/. — for extra 
miscellaneous services (relating solely to Ireland) 
2,500,000/. — for discharging arrears and debts on 
the civil list 591,642/. — for an additional yearly 
sum, out of the consolidated ftind, for the better 
support of his Majesty’s household 60,000/.— or a 
grand whole of 53,609,574/. ! To raise this money 
recourse was had to new taxes and duties, to loans 
and annuities, and to three lotteries. The King 
waa well enough to go down to the House of Lords 
and prorogue parliament in person on the 31at of 
July. The Speaker, in preaenting tome bills for 
the royal asaent, delivered an addreaa» in which, 
after mentioning the magnitude of the gninta made 
by the Commons, and their proud aattafiwtion to 
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Bee that the permanent debt of the nation was 
rapidly diminishing, at the same time that the 
growing prosperity of the country was strengthen- 
ing and mtiftiplying all its resources, he said, 
“ Contemplating the war in which we are engaged, 
the character and the means of our enemy, and 
the possible duration of the contest, although we 
are fearless of its issue, we have nevertheless 
deemed it our indispensable duty to deliberate with 
unremitting solicitude upon the best system for 
our military defence ; and the voluntary spirit of 
your people, seconding the views of parliament, 
has, at the same time, animated all ranks of men 
with an active desire of attaining to such a state of 
discipline in arms as may enable them successfully 
tc) co-operate with your Majesty’s regular and 
veteran forces. Thus formidably armed and 
powerfully sustained, we trust that, with the bless- 
ing of God, we shall victoriously maintain your 
majesty’s throne, and transmit, unimpaired, to 
our descendants, the most perfect form of govern- 
ment which the world has ever experienced for 
the practical happiness of mankind ; firmly per- 
suaded that this empire will long outlast the 
storms which have overwhelmed the continent of 
Europe ; and earnestly hoping that other nations, 
now fallen, may witness the destruction of a ty- 
ranny founded on fraud and violence, and cemented 
with innocent blood, and again recover their an- 
cient power and independence, as the best gua- 
rantees for the future welfare and tranquillity of 
the civilized world.** The king’s speech con- 
tained still plainer allusions to the new coalition 
which was in course of formation on the Continent, 
but which, in the end, was precipitated without 
any proper concert among the sovereigns, and 
without any high principles in any of the con- 
tracting powers, and w'hich, therefore, terminated 
in fresh loss, humiliation, and disgrace. The 
speech said, too, that Bonaparte was daily aug- 
menting hia/ vast preparations for invading this 
country, and that the attempt appeared to have 
been delayed only with the view of procuring addi- 
tional means for carrying it into execution. But 
at the same time the utmost confidence was ex- 
pressed in the skill, valour, and discipline of the 
naval and military forces, aided by the voluntary 
zeal and native courage of the people, which, his 
majesty doubted not, would, under the blessing of 
Providence, not only repel the danger of the mo- 
ment, but succeed in establishing, in the eyes of 
foreign nations, the security of tifiis country on a 
basis never to be shaken. The speech concluded 
with these words — “ In addition to this first and 
great object, I entertain the animating hope that 
the benefits to be derived from our successful ex- 
ertions will not be confined within ourselves ; but 
that, by their example and their consequences, they 
may lead to the re-establishment of such a system 
in Europe as may rescue it from the precarious 
state to which it is reduced ; and may finally raise 
an effectual barrier against the unbounded swemes 
of aggrandisement and ambition which threaten 


every independent nation that yet remains on the 
Continent.” 

The invasion, as we know, came to nothing, 
nor was the continental coalition completed this 
year. But the coasts of France, both on the Me- 
diterranean and on the ocean and its channel, 
were again insulted and disturbed by British 
fleets and squadrons, while, in the more remote 
seas, other colonics belongfng to her, or to her 
dependency the Batavian Republic, were captured. 
The important though unhealthy colony of Suri- 
nam was taken, at the beginning of May, by the 
forces under Major-General Sir Charles Green and 
Commodore Hood, which had been collected at 
Barhadoes for the expedition, some short time 
after the reduction of Demerara, Essequibo, and 
the other old Dutch colonies in 1803. Goree, on 
the coast of Africa, was lost and won again. On 
the 18th of January, a small French force, which 
w'as hugging the coast, in order to escape the quick 
sight of the English cruisers, compelled Colonel 
Frazer, and a garrison of twenty-five white men, 
to capitulate. But on the 7th of March, Captain 
Dixon, of the inconstant* frigate, retook the islaUd, 
and made the French captors captives. 

The French admiral Linois, who had reached 
Pondicherry, and who had been enabled to escape 
from that roadstead, finding he could^do no good 
in the Mahratta war, hoped to do some mischief to 
the English by picking up a few of their stray 
Indiamen. He had captured several of these ships, 
and had plundered the English factory at Bencoo- 
len, when, on the 14th of February, he fell in with 
a rich fleet of East-lndiamen and country ships 
that were coming from China, and on the point of 
entering the straits of Malacca. As Linois had 
with him a ship of the line, three frigates, and a 
brig, and as our merchant vessels had no men-of- 
war to convoy them, he made quite sure of an easy 
sw'opp and of an immense prize. But, by this time, 
the Company’s ships were generally armed and 
well officered ; and Captain (afterwards, by grace 
of this action) Sir N. Dance, who was acting as 
commodore to the fleet of traders, was both an 
able and a brave sailor. At sunset, Linois was 
close up with the English rear, and Dance was in 
momentary expectation of an attack ; but the French 
hauled to windward; and the India ships lay-to 
in line of battle all night, the men being at their 
quarters and ready to engage at any moment. At 
day-break of the 15th, Dance saw his enemy lying- 
to, about three miles to windward ; and, at the 
sight, he gallantly hoisted his colours, and offered 
him battle, if he chose -to come down. Linois’s 
ship of the line and his three frigates showed 
French colours, the brig Dutch colours. At nine 
o’clock, finding that the French would not come 
down. Dance formed in order of sailing, and steered 
his course under an easy sail. LinoM then filled 
his sails and edged towards him. At one p.m., 
Dance, finding that the enemy were proposing to 
cut off his rear, made the signal to tack, and bear 
down on them, and engage in succession. This ma- 
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ncpuvre was correctly performed by three of the 
Indiaineii; and the rest stood towards Linois under 
a press of sail. The French then formed in very 
close line, and opened their fire on Dance’s head- 
most ships, which did not return their fire until 
th“v pot to closer quarters. Tlic * Royal George’ 
bore the brunt of the action, getting very near the 
enemy, engaging for about forty minutes, and 
firing eight or nine broadsides. She was ably 
seconded, as they came up, by the ‘ Ganges,* ‘ Earl 
Camden,’ ‘ Wurley,’ and ‘ Alfred the ‘ Ganges * 
being in action about thirty -five minutes, and firing 
seven or eight broadsides ; the * Earl Camden’ 
being in action about twenty-five minutes, and the 
two other named ships about a quarter of an hour. 
Before any more of the Indinmen could come up 
and engage, the enemy hauled their wind, and 
stood away to the eastward, under all the sail they 
could set. At two p.m.. Dance made the signal 
for a general chace, and pursued Linois until four 
P.M. ; when, considering the immense property at 
stake, and fearing that a longer pursuit would 
carry him too far from the mouth of the Straits of 
Malacca, the gallant commodore of this well-con- 
ducted merchant fleet made the lignal to tack; 
and, the signal being well obeyed, by eight in the 
evening they all anchored aafely in a situation to 
enter the Strait the next morning. Nothing more 
was seen of Linois, who, according to his own 
acconnt, had run away through fear of being aur- 
rounded. The * Royal George* had one man killed, 
and another wounded, many shot in her bull, and 


more in her sails. Not a man was hurt in any of 
the Ollier ships : only a few' shots touched the 

* Ganges’ and ‘ Earl Camden ;* for the fire of the 
enemy seemed to be hut ill directed, his shot either 
falling short or passing over head. Dance ren- 
dered a ])roper tribute to the captains and crews, 
who hud not liecn trained to fight, and whose 
ships, lifter all, w'ere indifferently armed, and, like 
all merchant vessels, in very imperfect fighting 
order.* “ Ca])iain Timms,” said Dance, in his 
letter to the Court of Directors, “ carried the ‘ Royal 
George’ into action in the most gallant manner. 
In justice to my brother commanders, 1 must state, 
that every ship was cleared and prepared for ac- 
tion ; and, as 1 had communication with almost all 
of them during the two days we were in presence 
of the enemy, I found them unanimous in the de- 
termined resolution to defend the valuable pro- 
perty entrusted to their charge to the last extremity, 
with a full conviction of the successful event of 

* or the Frvnch mra-nf-wBr, Liooii'ii iihlp wrriHl S4 IpuM, lh« 

* IWIle IVtnle' nod ' SamilUote' worfi heavy rHyatM, the ‘ BerMu* 

eanied ts loue riKhta, ami twt KnelUh livinve.poiiBder cammadOT. 
oud tliel'iriie lliitcli Iwix had IS giins , hut a etill frrtvter mlvanUs# 
on Uiie side a ai tlie peried war'tnm nf the (If the ladUmen 

and coantry ahipii (ine latter being interior b* uie them were 

eisteen drawn up in the line of iNtttle, ami they carried from 80 to S* 
gun* each, tfome of tbeoi earrted upon the Baio-deek S6 nMdiun 
eightMn pounder*, or *' eurronadee," wekihine aliout W ewt., and of 
very little uk ■ gune of thie dMerlpthm. Meed, have kmg elnee been 
exploded. Ten IS pounder ennunadee outlie i|nitfter ib«dt.nuule up the 
39 gun*. Otben of the shm. and tboea anoug tlie iaigeet, numuted 
long It and 9 pounders. No om of the crews, we believe, esseedsd 
140 men, and that number included C hin em, Laamrs, Ice. Moiwovor. 
in aniug Uie ■hips, so much ssure stlndioa hud beeu paid to stownss 
than to the swana of attusk and defsncie, that one and ssmeitaws two 
butte of water wen lashed between the guns, and the decks in gmsval 
gfsatly lumbsisd.— Josmi. 
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their exertions ; and this spirit was fully seconded 
by the gallant ardour of all our officers and ships* 
companies.** According to the calmest, the most 
correct, and best of our naval hibturians, “ the 
promptitude and firmness of Commodore Dance 
and his brave associates undoubtedly saved from 
capture a rich and valuable fleet. The slightest 
indecision in him or them would have encouraged 
the French admiral to persevere in his attack ; and, 
had he done so, no efforts, however gallant and 
judicious, could have prevented a part of the fleet 
at least from falling into his hands.***^ In this case 
merit was properly rewarded, and thereby an in- 
centive was given to other seamen not in the na- 
tional service. The commanders, officers, and 
crews were liberally rewarded by the East India 
Company ; Dance received the honour of knight- 
hood from the king ; and among the sums of money 
voted to him were 5000/. by the Bombay In- 
surance Company. Other liberal sums were given 
to him and to the officers and crews by the com- 
mittee of the “ Patriotic Fund.” This most useful 
institution, which in many respects merited its 
name, and which gave an admirable impulse to 
sailors in the merchant service, who, in case of 
wounds and loss of limbs, could not look to 
government for rewards or pensions, originated at 
a meeting of the subscribers to Lloyd’s Coffee- 
house, held on the 20lh of July, 1803, Brook 
Watson, Esq. in the chair. The object of the in- 
stitution was well, and even eloquently, explained 
in the second and third resolutions : — II. “That, 
to give more eflcct and energy to the measures 
adopted by government for the defence of our liber- 
ties, our lives, and property — to add weight to 
those personal exertions we are all readily disposed 
to contribute, it behoves us to hold out every 
encouragement to our fellow-subjects who may be, 
in any way, instrumental in repelling or annoying 
our implacable foe, and to prove to them that we 
are ready to drain both our purses and our veins 
in the great cause which imperiously calls on us to 
unite thc'^duties of loyalty and patriotism with the 
strongest efforts of zealous exertion. — III. That, to 
animate the efforts of our defenders, by sea and 
land, it is expedient to raise, by the patriotism of 
the community at large, a suitable fund for their 
comfort and relief — for the purpose of assuaging 
their wounds, or palliating, in some degree, the 
more weighty misfortune of the loss of limbs — of 
alleviating the distresses of the widow and orphan 
—of smoothing the brow of sorrow for the fall of 
their dearest relatives, the props of unhappy in- 
digence or helpless age — and of granting pecuniary 
rewards, or honourable badges of distinction, for 
successful exertions of valour or merit.” The 
large funds that were presently raised were not 
left idle for want of merit to recompense. The 
seamen in our privateers and common trading 
vessels began, whenever a suitable opportunity 
offered, to vie with the heroes of the national navy ; 
and, during the remainder of this long war, the 
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heart and hope of many a brave man was kept up 
in the hour of danger by the Patriotic Fund, and 
by the reflection that, if he were maimed or 
crippled for life, he would not be left to beg his 
bread, or if he were killed, and had a wife and 
children, they would not be left in utter destitution. 

In the autumn, after various attempts to destroy 
the French flotillas in their own harbours had 
failed. Admiral Lord Keith was commanded to 
make an experiment with the absurd and not very 
honourable invention, the catamaran flotilla. This 
invention, or reproduction (for the plan was not 
altogether new),* had been submitted to the Ad- 

* Duiins the Atnerican revoliitionarv war, when the Americana 
were bo very Meak in ahippinf;, one Bushnell had invented a similar 
machine, and had made neveral unauccessOil attempts to catamaranise 
our men of-war. After his time the idea had been taken up by Ro- 
bert Fulton, an American cnj^iiieer and projector, i^ho pretended a 
philanthropic anxiety to pul an end by this means to the horrors of 
maritime war, and to the lyrannv exorcised over the seas by British 
aliips, but who lu reality was only aiunous to make money by It. by 
eommunicalini; the secret to the hi<;hc 8 t bidder. The merits which 
Fultfii afterwards diBpla\ed in apply iiik the |>ower of steam to naM- 
gation have nothing to do with the question of his philanthropy, or 
honour, or disinterested nesH , nor do Ins scienlilic merits ever appear 
to have included any new principle, or e\eu one onisiiiiil ideu they 
consisted merely in a hiisinesielike perseverunci'. In the tirst inst/mco 
Fulton oflered his catamaran or torpedo to the French Directory, those 
virtuous, philanlhropif, and war hating statesnieii ; hut they retused 
it he then went from Pans into Holland, and ollered it. ‘‘ lor a con- 
sideration, " to the Dutch government; hut they would liave nothing 
to say to him. When Uon.ipaite became Fust t^msnl, and was 
tranipliug out with his iron heel the little life that was left in the 
French republic, this American republican did nut hcbitatc to oiler 
Ins siibmniine infernal machine to him. liunuparte, who alterwards 
put into main fcstocN and Mouitenrs a vast deal ol iiituous declama- 
tion againsl England lor cmploving so murderous and so dishoiioiir- 
able a means ni wui, caught at the projeetoi V idea at once, and 
apfiointiMl citi/ens Volnuy, Monge, and lai]>ltico tfnexamine the plan 
The reiwrtoi the philosophes was lavoiirable, and Fulton was sent 
to Brest under a promise ol destroying the English blockading squa- 
dron. But Fulton did nothing, and iio wnsveiy soon told tliut the 
French government hail no further occasion lor his services. He 
says, or his worth v fiicnd, fellow^itixen, and biographer, Codwal- 
loder Colden, ol Now York, says for him, that his failure at Brest 
was owing to the perveisity of tlie English ships in not coming near 
eiiongh or standing still enough. '‘Throiwli the W'hole season of 
1801 ,” Bays Oadwalluder Colden, *' did Mr. Fulton watch the English 
ships oil Brest; but, tlini.gti some ol them daily approached, yet none 
came so near as to lie exposed to the effect of his attempts. In one 
instHiice he came near a British 74 . but she changed her imsitinn just 
ill lime lo save herselt from lieiiig blowu mm the air.” The wicked 
8 hii» I as pervcise were they as the sparrows that will not permit the 
juvenile exiierinientalist to put ssU upon their bills I Belore goiug to 
the great republic.m Goshen of France he hud resided (chiefly in the 
house of Ins couiilrymiin Beniamin West, the historical jiuinter) in 
England, he had lived for some time in Birniiiighaiii, had taken out 
patents for various piix'esot muchinery, hud been allowed access to 
our niaiiiilactoricB end arsenals, and had lK>cn tieuied with as much, 
or probably with a great deal more, kindness than a native humme a- 
projets would theu have met with. Though these ciiciimstaiices had 
not prevented his attempting to sell to France the secret which was 
to divtioy 118, upon finding his sei vices ilispeusod with there, he set 
oil loot negotiations tor selling the same secret to the English govern- 
ment, ill ordei that they miglit blow u]i the French. He had beeu 
acquainted with that hair-braiiied nobleman Earl Stanhope, who wiia 
even a greater ex|ieriinentaliBt in physics than in politics, and over 
whom, us It has lieen well said, mystury and paruilox never lulled to 
throw a sjiell Stanhoiie spoke w iih awful solemnity in the House of 
Lords about this grand and terrific plan ; and at Ins luvitatioa or en- 
courngement the American Archimedes came oier once more to 
l.oiidnn. and there sucreeded in inoculating some of our statesmen 
with the great belief. On the failure of his first muchiue he invented 
another one, which appears to have been a sort of siihmaiine boat 
with a self-moviug power; but one exiienmeut had brought derision 
enough upon our ministry Fulton hinisull allows that Lord Mel- 
ville had condemned the tor|HHlo or catamaran witlioiit a moment's 
consideration. In the first letter he addressed to Melville he de- 
scribed Bonaparte, ftom whoso service he had so recently beeu lum^ 
out, as a tyrant who had set 'himself aliove uU law, as a wild teast 
uorestrained by any law. and that ought to be hunted down as the 
enemy of mankind. Yet six years after the date of this letter to the 
English minister. Fulton, who had returned to America, considering 
that bis services were nut sufficiently remunerated id bu own country, 
and that France aflbrded the prospect uf the best market, ulTered hia 
" torpedo system” improved to ” the tyrant” and *' wild beast,” and in 
a letter addressed to trident Madison, who made himself an instru- 
ment to French ambition, he earnestly recommended that he, the said 
President of the United Btotes, should recommend his inproved ma- 
chine to the Emperor of France, who would then have ”a noble qipoitu- 
nity to dioplay a magiumtmitjf of soul, a gaodmeu of hoart, which would 
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dington administration, who had approved of it, 
and had left it to Pitt and Melville as an official 
legacy. Lord St. Vincent, the first lord of the 
admiralty under the Addington administration, ap- 
pears, however, to have set his face against this 
inglorious mode of warfare; feeling, as every 
British officer ought to have felt, that, setting aside 
the intent, such devices were for the weak, and 
not for the strong. The parties who ranged them- 
selves in opposition to Pitt’s reconstructed minis- 
try had urged on him the experiment. The in- 
vention or reproduction consisted of a coffer of 
about twenty-one feet long and three and a quarter 
broad, resembling in outward appearance a log of 
mahogany, except that its two extremities were 
cut into a wedge shape. Inside it was lined with 
lead, outside it had a coating of canvas payed over 
w ith hot pitch. It was stuffed full of gunpowder 
(about forty barrels being considered a proper 
stuffing), and in the midst of the loose powder 
there was a piece of machinery or clock-work, the 
mainspring of which, on the withdrawing of a peg, 
placed transversely on the lid of the infernal coffer 
or coffin, would, in from six to ten minutes, draw 
or strike the trigger of a lock, and explode the 
whole. As the weight of the gunpowder, clock- 
woik, Ac. would just keep the lid or deck of the 


.ulil iustip b) hib m< tiniifi, and i«rura to him tha iidmiratinn of 
ttie eiv\liM«d world.” Hoth Ihow iioruin<‘nU aru printml tiv his ad- 
mirlntf, (•nthuMaatic biof;iapher. They are doeiinc aa to tlu* iharac 
ter of KulM'rt Fulton, and the moral duKTiminatiun uf Cadwallader 
Colden.— /Irt. m Quart. Rm., Ftil XIX ,om * TAe nf Rt»hert AW- 
tim By Aii CadwaUader D Ctilden, tfe. JV«Uf Ytirh, 1817 ' 

It IB aaid that Fulton. Bone time in the year INOI when the drat 
eo failed army of Ka)|laiid wai collecU'd on the French nraat, and 
when the orator* of the trUniiiate were wiahiriK “mil) for a fair wind 
.ind tliiri)-six houri/' preiented ItImBelt to Bonaiiarte , told hint that 
he could waO hu army uter the ('haniiel in the ttvtii of any wind, 
and III spite of tide and storm , rimI, in bhort, laid befoK' him the 
whole art and mvsterv of Htsam NAViObTioH ; and it in nddml that 
Fulton'B plan with ffetuilii was siihinltted hy the Fir»t Ckaisul to a 
ciimmtssiion of hiasamai, who refnirtoil up<m it that it was nuioaary 
and tmpraeticnbtr, and thus hy their folly mul i onveit deprneil Hona- 
rarte of a certain means of iniading uud i’Our|iieTiiii< this e.iuntry 
llul the story in n|N!D to iniiny donUa, and the conclusion drawn frutu 
K, ttiouffh meant Ui In* Htnkiiii;, alisiird. Five nr six years after 
this ]ieriod Fulton s perseverance led to the construction of a steam- 
boat at >ew York, in which the contruauces of a score of preceding 
experimental isU were resorted to, and in which them was little or 
uotliiiiK of his own iuMmlion ; but it does not appear that he had 
senoiisly taken up the suhiect in 1801, which was tlin year he was 
cmployMl watchiuR the ItritiHh ships utT Urest, and in 1801, wrlten 
lie, III eoujiiiiclioii with Mr. LninRstone, made some experiments on 
tlie Seme the result was verv iuenm]ilelp and misulisfuctnr) It was 
therefiwe not very likely that Fulton hod done lii IHOI what he eniihl 
not do in l80a. 'For the story to have any point at all, Fulton ought 
to have been the uriRlual inventor of the means of applying steam to 
DaviRatlon. or, ii not the inveoUir, at leut tiie sole deimuir) of the 
secret But all that he knew lie had learned in Great Britain, where 
he had seen the expi'rinieiits w bich Symington had commenced on 
the Forth and Clyde Canal. But lonv liefore Bvmin|{too’s time ea- 
.... t only in T.ngland, but even In France. 


iiermenU liad Iwen made, not o , 

In trials were maile on a large kcmlv at Baume les- Dames by the 
Marquis de Jouffroi, who subsequeully, in 1781, tried a stsiam-lMiat 
uf CuDsideroble dimensions upon the nver Saone at Lyons. This 
vessel had a sioRle paddle-wheel on each side, and the machinery aiv 
fwars to have been eonstmeted with much skill, although it was'deB- 
dent in strength The storma of the HevoluUon inleiruuteil tlie 
Marquis's exiierinents. and drove him from hu country. Wlum ttic 
Morquu returned to France about 17«6 lie found tlut M.dea Blaneo, 
a watehmaker of Trevoux,had token out a patent for a steam-vnsel. 
which appeara to have been nothing but a copy of the boat awl ma. 
chioery which be had himself tried yean before on the Saone. The 
watchmaker, who cuntinned making experimenu for mne yean, was 
much more likely then PuBon to have preeented. and at an earlier 
date than 180!, to the French ^ternnient the iteam-uatigalioB plan, 
with the odvaiitogn to be derived from it when the plan should lie 
erfeeled. Bui in fact the plan was not perteetad and available u 
808, and tn 1801 there were seoece uf English englneen, »swl muy 
imenean and Frendi engiiicera, who knew aa aa Fulton could 
now ; and any s nir e B a f Ul improvement ra Franoe would have been 
mown In Kitgland In apite of Ute ww. and Cor every tan toenm-shlpe 
he Bntlah gorei^nmani would have been able lu tun eu a hoadr^ 


coffer even with the water’s edge, it was calculated 
that the combustion would take place under water, 
and that the catamaran, by being towed or driven 
(it had no mast or sail, and the weight of a single 
powder-monkey would have sunk it too low in the 
water) right under an enemy's ship, would cleave 
to it like a torpedo or a barnacle, until it blew into 
the air wuth every soul on board. In order that 
the embrace might be the surer and the closer, at 
one of the wedge ends there was a line with a sort 
of grappling-iron at its extremity, kept afloat by 
pieces of cork, and intended to hook itself to the 
cable of the ship to be destroyed, and swing the 
coffer close alongside.t It was in vain that the 
officers sneered at and the sailors damned at these 
ugly coffins : patriots and philosophers in both 
houses of parliament had mysteriously recom- 
mended the great experiment, and the orders of 
government for their use were peremptory. The 
appearance of about 150 French gunboats, pramet, 
and floating-batteries, moored in a double line out- 
side the pier of Boulogne, offered the best of op- 
portunities for trying the effect of these boasted 
machines. And accordingly on the morning of 
the 1st of October Admiral Lord Keith made his 
preparations, anchoring near shore with three line- 
of-battle ships and several frigates, to cover or 
co-operate in the operations of the bomb-ships, 
fire-ships, and the catamarans, w hie.h last were to 
do the opuM magnum. On the following day four 
large fire-ships were towed right among the French 
gunboats; they exploded with an awful noisCt and 
created a great alarm not only in the French 
flotilla, but also in the shore batteries, and among 
vast bodies of troops that were stationed along the 
coast with numerous field-pieces ; but the French 
were quit for the momentary fear, the four fire- 
ships only wounding some half-dozen of men, and 
blowing up nothing but themselves. But the 
catamarans, of which four or five were exploded, 
would have done still less than the fire-ships, if it 
had not been fur an unexpected accident. An 
English boat, having just done towing a catamaran, 
w'as abandoned by her crew, but left with a sail 
up. A heavily- armed launch made a rush at the 
abandoned l)oat, and twenty-seven French soldiers 
and sailors presently leaped into it. But scarcely 
had these soldiers and sailors cleared off with their 
prize, ere their heavily-arrncd launch ran foul of 
the catamaran, and was instantly blown into tlie 
air, with the loss of her remaining crew, conaisting 
of her commander and thirteen soldiers and sailors. 
In the whole affair, which lasted from nine o’clock 
in the evening of the 2nd uf October till four 
o’clock in the morning, the French had only four- 
teen killed and seven wounded, and the English 
had not a single man hurt — so that, but for the 
gunpowder consumed, the abaurdity/of the expe- 
riment might have ended in a hearty laugh on our 
side. And, aa it was, loud was the la^h and 
enduring was the derision elicited by this catamaran 
expedition ! The Admiralty which had ordered 
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the e:(periment got the name of the ** Catamaran 
Admiralty although, in strict fairness, the de- 
signation ought rather to have been applied to 
their predecessors. 

In declaring war against France, the Briiish go- 
vernment had included Holland, but had not in- 
cluded Spain, which country, although not actually 
occupied by French arms, was almost as much 
under French influence and dictation as was the so- 
styled Batavian Republic. Intelligence having been 
received in London that an armament was fitting 
out in the Spanish port of Ferrol, that a considerable 
Spanish force was already collected there, and that 
French troops were expected to join them, the Ad- 
miral ty^/immediately dispatched a squadron to cruise 
oflp Cadiz, to intercept and capture four Spanish 
frigates known tube bound to that port from Monte 
Video, with an immense quantity of specie on 
board. The commodore of this squadron was 
Captain Graham Moore, the amiable and gallant 
brother of General Sir John Moore ; he carried his 
flag in the * Indefatigable,* 44-gun frigate, and was 
accompanied only by three other lighter frigates. 
On the 5th of October the four British frigates dis- 
covered near Cape Santa Maria the four expected 
Spanish frigates, which were under the command 
of Don Jose Bustamente, and which were carrying 
all sail to get into Cadiz Bay, now so near at hand. 
After incfiectually hailing the Spaniards to shorten 
sail, Captain Moore fired a shot across the fore-foot 
of the foremost frigate, which carried the rear-ad- 
miral's flag, and which then took in sail. A lieu- 
tenant was forthwith dispatched by Moore to in- 
form the Spanish commander that his orders were 
to detain the squadron, and that his wish was to 
execute those orders without bloodshed. The boat 


with the lieutenant not returning so soon as was 
expected, Moore made a signal for her, and fired 
another shot a-hcad of Biistamenft’s frigate. The 
lieutenant having at length returned with an un- 
satisfactory answer, Moore fired a third shot a-head 
of the * Medea,’ and bore down close upon her 
weather-bow, being followed by his other frigate. 
As they drew near, the * Mercedes* fired into the 
‘ Amphion ;* and a few seconds afterwards the 
‘ Medea* opened her fire upon the ‘ Indefatigable.’ 
Moore then made the signal for close battle ; and 
It commenced on the English side with uncommon 
animation. In nine minutes the * Mercedes’ blew 
up with a tremendous explosion, close alongside her 
antagonist the * Amphion.’ In a minute or two 
afterwards ‘ La Fama’ struck her colours; but, as 
soon as her antagonist, the ‘ Medusa,' ceased her 
fire, she re-hoisted them, and endeavoured to make 
off. The ‘ Medusa * followed her, firing heavily as 
she went, and they both fell away to leeward. The 

* Amphion,’ which had sent her opponent into the 
air, and the money she carried to the bottom of the 
Bay of Biscay, now ranged up on the starboard 
quarter of the * Medea and upon this Don Josd, 
who had already sustained for seventeen minutes 
the terrible broadsides of the * Indefatigable,’ 
hauled dowm his colours and surrendered. Five 
minutes after this the ‘ Clara* struck to the ‘ Lively ;* 
and then the * Lively,' being an admirable sailer, 
joined in the pursuit of * La Fama.’ After a smart 
but short run, finding that the bow guns of the 

* Lively’ were reaching her, and that the * Medusa’ 
was closing upon her, ' La Fama* also struck. 
Out of the Spanish ship that blew up, only the 
second captain and about forty men were saved : 
the ‘ Medea' had two men killed and ten wounded; 
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fhe * Clan^’ seven killed and twenty wounded ; 

* La Fama,’ eleven killed and fifty wounded. The 
loss on the side of the English did not exceed, al- 
together, two killed and seven wounded, and but a 
very trifling damage was sustained in hulls, masts, 
or Vigging. The value .of the cargoes captured 
netted very little short of a million sterling ; and 
this was considered as so much kept from the ex- 
chequer of Bonaparte. A deep domestic tragedy 
cast an additional cloud over this very questionable 
proceeding. Captain Alvear had embarked in the 
‘ Mercedes,* carrying with him his wife, four 
daughters, and five grown-up eons, and a fortune 
estimated at about 30,000/. sterling, the gradual 
savings of thirty years’ toil in South America. 
Nut many minutes before the battle began, Alvear 
and his eldest son went on* board the Spanish ad- 
miral’s frigate; and from its deck they witnessed 
the awful explosion of the ‘ Mercedes,’ with the 
destruction not only of their fortune, but of all who 
were dearest to them. The British government 
restored to Captain Alvear, out of the proceeds of 
the three cargoes, the 30,000/. which he had lost, 
hut they could not bid the ocean restore its dead. 
Those w'ho concurred in the expediency doubted 
the right of detaining these ships ; and even those 
\>hu defended the legality of the act could not help 
casting severe censure on the English admiralty for 
not having sent — instead of a force very little more 
than equal to that of the Spaniards — such a for- 
midable force as would have allowed Bustamente 
to submit at once, without an appeal to arms, and 
without an impeachment of his honour. The whole 
transaction could nut but produce a moral eftect 
very unfavourable to the government of Great 
Britain. It created a great stir at Madrid, where 
a party decidedly hostile to Bonaparte had previ- 
ously been forming and gathering some strength. 
On the 27tli of November an order was issued to 
make reprisals on English property ; and on the 1 2th 
of December the King of Spain put forth his formal 
declaration of war against Great Britain. Thus a | 
new excitement was produced which tended to make 
the Spaniards ratlier indififercnt to the state crimes, 
and acts of injustice and tyranny, which the First 
Consul and Emperor of the French had accumu- 
lated during the present year. 

In spite of the revelations, representations, and 
arguments of Fouche, Bonaparte continued to en- 
tertain a much greater hatred and dread of the 
Jacobins and Republicans than of the Bourbon 
Royalists. Fouchd told him that the air was full 
of daggers, yet he persisted in believing that it was 
only the rabid Jacobin faction that would use these 
daggers against hhn. He knew he had converted 
nearly all the leaders of the Republican party by 
arguments addressed to their own interest and ag- 
grandisement ; he saw daily the men who had 
made Republican constitutions and declarations of 
the righu of man, and manifestoea of liberty and 
equality, and forma of oatha agaiurt all monaichic 
government, takmg hit pay, cringing at hia feet, and 
— iting hia praise ; bat he felt £at there were still 
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some fanatics whom he could ii^idier buy nor reachj 
and now and then, notwitiMndiiig the alavci^ 
in which he held the press, a republican article 
would appear, and produce, in some of the cornera 
and by-plaoes of France, an impression and a 
sympathy which seemed to prove that the spirit of 
Jacobinism was not altogether extinct Hence 
the journals were placed under still greater restric- 
tions; and hence, in September, 1803, a Senatua 
Consultum had been iss^, which, ** in order,** 
as it stated, “ to aecure the liberty of the preaa,** 
forbade any bookseller to publish any boed^ pam- 
phlet, or work whatever, until he had previously 
submitted a copy of it to the oensora or commiiaion 
of revision. The nocturnal arreata, and the mys- 
terious deportations to lonely fortresses on the re- 
mote sea-coasts, or among the Jura mountains, the 
Pyrenees, and the Alps, had continued to increase 
all through the year 1803; but the Consular Reign 
of Terror, as it is called, was principally confined to 
the period which intervened between the month of 
Ocrober of that year and the month of April, 1804. 
The prisons of Paris, and particularly the Temple, 
were crammed with state or political prisoners ; 
and the practice which had been so prevalent 
under the Jacobin Reign of Terror, namely, that 
of employing moutom^ or spies, committed as pri- 
soners, in order to worm themselves into the con- 
fidence of the real captives, was revived, and re- 
invigorated to a most monstrous extent. From 
time to time a victim was dragged from his prison 
before a military commission sitting in Paris, and 
whose sittings, like those of the Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal of 1 793, were permanent ; and on the fol- 
lowing morning a short paragraph in the * Moni- 
teur’ told the people of Paris that such or such an 
enemy to the country had been found guilty, and 
fuAiladcd m the plain of Grenelle. Before the 
military commission, at the moment when sen- 
tence of death was passed upon them, and at the 
more trying moment when that sentence was to be 
executed, when the gendarmes stood with their 
muskets loaded, and only waiting for the word to 
fire, these victims were urged to confess whatever 
they might know of plota and conspiracies against 
the Consular government, were beset by the cun- 
ning devilish agents of the secret police, who bore 
no sign nor appearance of tlieir calling, and who 
tempted the wretched men with promisee of 
pardon, with hopes of honour and reward, if they 
would but give evidence against their l^ers or 
associates. It is true that many of these helpless 
victims knew of no plot, and had nsither leaders 
nor accomplices ; but it was to be expected from 
the love of life and the weakness of human natnre 
that some would fabricate a plot, and denounce 
other men at hazard, or as the secret police might 
indirectly suggest, in order to escape tJiie genderroee’ 
bulleta: and this notoriously h^pened. The 
system, in short, had the aeme as the use 
of torture in judicial praeeedinga in the bid times. 
But even this last accuraed means of extorting con- 
feaaion and eridenoe was resorted to aecretly, and 
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on not a few occaaione — or confidence must be 
denied to the most weighty testimony, and to the 
universal conviction of the time. The only man 
in France that Bonaparte feared singly was Moreau, 
whose military reputation was second only to his 
own, who was warmly beloved by the soldiers who 
had served under him, and who had frankly shown 
a decided aversion to the despotic system of govern- 
ment which the First Consul was so rapidly build- 
ing up. With Moreau once in his clutchea, or 
with materials and charges wherewith to discredit 
him in the eyes of the soldiery and the people, he 
calculated that the throne he w'as erecting would be 
firm and safe. His secret police well knew these 
not secret thoughts, and they acted conformably. 
For a long time nothing could be vamped up or 
discovered about the hero of Hohenlinden except 
that he spoke disparagingly of the First Consul, 
and bitterly of his government; that lie enter- 
tained at his elegant country-house in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris many old republican officers 
who had not adapted their political sentiments to 
present circumstances ; and that, when wine and 
ood cheer had warmed the host and his guests, 
ints had been dropped at these banquets that the 
Corsican would not be allowed to put a royal or 
an imperial crown upon his head without having 
to fight a harder battle than that of Marengo.* 
But at last the police presented something more 
decisive. Five men from Britany, who had been 
thrown into the Temple as Chouans, were brought 
before the military commission. Two of them 
W'ere acquitted, and three were condemned to be 
fusiladed. Picot and Lebourgeois went to the 
place of execution and died like sturdy, taciturn 
Breton peasants; but Querelle, the third of the 
condemned, and who is shrewdly suspected of 
having been all along nothing but an agent and 
moutonoi the police, desired to speak in private with 
M. R^al, councillor of state and one of the managers 
of the secret police ; and, after the close conference, 
which of course led to Querelle’s enlargement, Real 
reported to the First Consul that Georges -Cadoudal, 
the Chouan chief, and General Pichegru, who had 
escaped from Guiana to England, where he had 
devoted himself to the Bourbon princes, had 
secretly landed on the western coast of France, had 
conferred with Moreau, and were both at this very 
moment concealed in Paris. Forthwith General 
Savary was dispatched to the coast of Britany, to 
try and draw the Bourbon princes from England 
into a snare ; and Rt^al and the police were put 
upon die alert in the capital, witli instructions not 
to seize or interrupt Georges-Cadoudal and Piche- 
gru until they could fully commit Moreau by proofs 
of his connexion with them and with other Bour- 
bon royalists — proofs which would for ever ruin 
Moreau with the republican party, and so degrade 
him as to render him innocuous and helpless, ano- 
ther victim for the plain of Grenelle, if that finale 

* Fouch4, who wai at this moinant out of the ministry, caused 
Moreau to be visited by men of hU own old republican party ; and 
these men were induced, perlmiw unconseioiuily, by Fouche’s art, to 
inSuence and irritate tlie general's mind.-^Boumenne, 


should be found advisable. The Chouan chief and 
the conqueror of Holland were indeed in Paris ; 
but it was Fouchd who had brought them, and 
who had laid the whole plot for reconciling two 
men so opposite in character and in political senti- 
ment as Pichegru and Moreau. All this the ex- 
priest and ex-Jacobin had done by a side-wind, 
and without the knowledge of Bonaparte or any of 
his government. And Fouchd had his private or 
personal reasons for thifi line of conduct. Shrink- 
ing from the odour of his bad name, irritated at the 
notion that men believed he could not do without 
him, and moved by the representations of those 
who conceived the Consular court and cabinet to 
be disgraced by the presence of the foul blood- 
stained Conventionist, who had rivalled the cruel- 
ties of Carrier and Lebon, and who held that 
Fouchtl invented far more plots than he discovered, 
the First Consul had made him a senator, but had 
deprived him of his office of minister of police. 
This office Foiiche wanted to regain ; and he knew 
that the way back to it could be best opened by 
proving that the present managers of the police 
knew not how to do their work, and were so dull 
and blind as to allow a formidable conspiracy to 
be carried on under their very noses in Paris, 
without their knowing anything about it. The 
first proper instrument he found in Lajolais, an 
intrigant of the first water, who had been a gene- 
ral in the republican armies, had aided Pi- 
chegru in 1794 in his intrigues and correspond- 
ence with the Bourbon princes, and who, in conse- 
quence of suspicions and of his close intimacy with 
that general, had been dismissed the service, had 
suffered a long imprisonment, had had a narrow 
escape from the guillotine, and was now living un- 
employed and almost penniless in Paris. He still 
passed among the Bourbonists, whether at home 
or in England and elsewhere, as an honest partisan ; 
but Fouche knew him better, and gave him what 
he most wanted, money, and sent him to renew his 
acquaintance with his old commander-in-chief, to 
recommend a reconciliation with Moreau, and to 
tempt him to France by representing that a great 
part of the country was ripe for a counter-revolu- 
tion, and that the Corsican must fall if the con- 
queror of Holland would but come over and unite 
heart and hand with the hero of Hohenlinden. 
War never interrupted the going and coming of 
smugglers and other daring adventurers ; myste- 
rious fast-sailing boats were incessantly gliding 
across the Channel ; there was therefore no im- 
practicability in Lajolais getting to the English 
shore, and when there his name, connexions, and 
supposed devoted-Bourbonist character, would faci- 
litate his progress to the capital. He reached Lon- 
don, prevailed on Pichegru and his friends to return 
privately into France, and then set off to announce 
their coming, and arrange everyffiing for their 
reception and destruction. Querelle, who made 
the disclosures to Rthd, may possibly have been only 
a faint-hearted Chouan conspirator, but the greater 
probability is that he was retailed by Foucht;. TTie 
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ex-father of the Oratory had such a perBuaaive rhe* 
toric ; his multiplied villanies had given him a great 
command of money ; and he was disposed to trade 
upon his capital in order to increase it and re- 
esublish his power. ** Fouchd,” says Bourrienne, 
when out of office spent a great deal more money 
among the emissaries of the police than the minister 
of police who was in office.** Besides, it is not for 
ever}’ man to attain perfection in such a science. 
Fouche hud a natural genius for it, and his long 
experience and acquaintance with the scoundrelism 
of Frnnee was more perfect than any other func- 
tionary could hope to possess without years of prac- 
tice. In an affair of such complex villany, wherein 
half of the conspirators were only sham conspira- 
t<jrs, agents of the police, or desperate intriguers 
who took money at one and the same time from 
the Bourbon princes and the eqaigrant nobles as 
royalists, and from Fouche as anything that he 
might choose to call them ; where the parties se- 
riously engaged in the plot, or attempt at counter- 
revolution, entertained such opposite views and 
such conflicting principles (the Buiirbonists want- 
ing to make mere tools for the occasion of Moreau 
and the RepubUcans, and the Republicans wanting 
to make tools of Georgcs-Cadoudal and the Bour- 
boiiiiits) ; and above all, in a state of government and 
society where every mystification was practised, 
where evidence was twisted by power, and where 
furls were invented or suppressed, and all judicial 
proceedings w'ere under the immediate influence of 
tlie First Consul, it may easily be imagined what a 
degree of obscurity or uncertainty rests on the real 
nature of the business. It appears, however, that 
Moreau saw Pichegru, whose treasons to the Re- 
public he had himself denounced, more than once, 
find that one time at least he saw the Chouan chief 
Gcnrgcs-Cadoudal. But it is very doubtful whether 
Moreau ever connived at I^ichegru’s plans, and 
wheiher, on discovering the decided Royalist ten- 
dency of them, and that Pichegru and the friends 
lie had brought over with him were neither to be 
turned from their purpose, nor were possessed of 
means and faculties to work out any purpose, or 
give weight to any cause whatever, he did not break 
off’ all intercourse with them. " Moreau,*’ says 
Bourrienne, “ never for a moment desired the resto- 
ration of the Bourbons. 1 w as too well acquainted 
with M. Carbon net, his most intimate friend, to be 
ignorant of his private sentiments. It was, there- 
fore, quite impossible that he could entertain the 
same views os Georges-Cadoudal, the Pulignacs, 
Wvii^re, and others ; and even they had no inten- 
tion of committing any overt acts.” There is no 
better testimony than Bourrienne 's ; and it is de- 
cidedly against the rather generally received im- 
pression that the Chouan chief at least contem- 
plated the assassination of the First Consul. Other 
evidence to the same effect is to he found in the 
high heroic character of Georgea-Cadoudal ; in the 
fact that he had been admitted into the clos^ con- 
fidence of the Count d' Artois, the Duke de Berri, 
and theotlicr emigrant priiicea residing in England, 
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who had their faults, tbetir Ihnies, and their vices, 
but who do not appear ever to have been capable of 
employing an assassin ; and, furthermore, in the cha- 
racter of his associates, the Pulignacs and de Riviere, 
who had come over from Loudon with him, who 
were hiding; with him, aud daily consulting writh 
him in Paris, and without whom he took no step, 
and could hope for no success. ** All these per- 
sons,** says Bourrienne (that is to say, Qcorges- 
Cadoudal, the Polignacs, de Riviere, and the oUier 
Royalists who had come from England), ** had 
come to tlie Continent aolely to investigate the 
actual state of affairs, in order to inform the princes 
of the House of Bourbon, with certainty, bow far 
they might depend on the foolish ho{)es constantly 
held out to them by paltry agents, who were always 
ready to advance their own interests at the expense 
of truth. These agents did indeed conspire, but it 
was against the treasury of ljundon, to which they 
looked fur pay.” If the sincere and enthusiastic 
Royalists, who had put their lives in this peril, 
found that the disaffection at Paris to the govern- 
ment of Bonaparte w’as as great as had been reported, 
then the Count d’ Artois, or the Duke de Berri, was 
to land on the coast of Dntany, and raise the old 
white flag, which there at least, and in the neigh- 
Ijuuring Vendee, was sure to attract numbers to it. 
If this version of the story is liable to doubt, it is 
certainly less so than the version given by the 
* Munitcur.* and by the Bonapartist historians or 
memoir writers, ^he affair of the infernal ma- 
chine had, however, been traced pretty clearly to 
some royalists of the lowest grade ; and possibly 
some of the Bretons, who had followed their great 
chief Georges to Pans, may have contemplated 
vaguely, or even determinately, some emp-de-main 
on the First Consul without the privacy of their 
leader, or of any of the noblemen, gentlemen, or 
officers who were acting with him. These wild 
Bretons bore in very many respects a close re- 
semblance to our wild Highlanders of a century 
ago : there were Callum Begs among them. 
Georges-Cadoudal, the Polignacs, and their com- 
panions had been fur months in Paris before 
Qiierellc made his revelations to Real, who was a 
prot(fg«l and creature of Fouchd ; — they had been 
for months in the city where Bonaparte was re- 
siding, and had done nothing, whereas, if their plan 
had ^n that desperate assassination which some 
conceive it to have been — a plan by which a few 
devoted men were to throw away their lives in 
taking that of the First Consul — they might have 
executed it on the first week or day of their arrival. 
At last, when Bonaparte had taken Fouchd back 
to his favour, and hod found that as much had been 
made of the conspiracy as could be made of it, and 
that there was no hope of involving Moreau more 
deeply in the * Moniteur’ stmek the key-note, 
by announcing that England was having re- 
course to assassination, to inferDaTmaebiDes, and 
to all tliuse means most calculated to excite horror 
and indignation in tlie French people ; and that a 
miserable wretch named Querclle had made reve- 
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latioiiB of such a nature os clearly pointed out the 
authors and accomplices in this new conspiracy 
against the person and the power of the First Con- 
sul. And simultBiieously with the striking of this 
note the barriers of Paris were closed as in the first 
Reign of Terror, the guard at the Tuileries was 
doubled, and all the streets were patrolled by the 
numerous and terrible gendarmerie. This being 
done, proclamations were made, and printed papers 
placarded, in which the principal conspirators wiere 
mentioned by name, and in which particular care 
was taken to link the name of Moreau with those 
of Georges-Cadoudal, the Polignacs, and the other 
w'ell* known royalists. The most determined of 
the republican soldiery, the men most devoted to 
Moreau, had fallen before this time under the fire 
and sword of the negroes, or under the yellow fever 
of St. Domingo ; but still many old companions in 
arms, men and officers who had made the German 
campaigns with him, and with him had threaded 
the Black Forest on the famed retreat, or had fuught 
at Hohenlinden, were alive and in Paris ; and it 
was feared that the fermentation of their spirits 
might lead to some desperate deed, or even to an 
extensive mutiny among the troops. Bonaparte 
therefore dictated, and Murat, now his brother-in- 
law and military governor of Paris, signed an order 
oftheday, to depopularise Moreau hy explaining 
more in detail his connexion with nobles, royalists, 
Chouans,and brigands. The superior degree of im- 
portance which was attached to the rival general was 
shown in the circumstance that Moreau was the first 
to be arrested. This occurred on the 15 th of Fe- 
bruary. The rest were all seized shortly after, and 
almost at one and the same time. The almost si- 
multaneous arrest of the conspirators proved clearly 
that the police knew perfectly well where they could 
lay their hands on them. Pichegru and Georges- 
Cadoudal made a desperate resistance ; but all the 
others submitted to the police agents and gen- 
darmes without any struggle. Pichegru, taken by 
surprise as he was lying on a bed in an obscure 
chamber, could not reach his sabre and pistol in 
time ; but he wrestled with six men, and they did 
not succeed in binding him with chains and fetters 
until several of them had been thrown on the 
floor and trampled upon by the athletic general. 
Georges was stopped in the streets of Paris, driving 
in a cabriolet : he blew out the brains of one of the 
police agents, wounded another, and had nearly 
escaped on foot, when two butchers and a lock- 
smitn’s apprentice threw themselves upon him, and 
clung to him till some gendarmes came up. In all 
about forty so-called conspirators were seized; 
but the nets of the police had caught a much 
greater number than this ; for during several days, 
nearly every man that had a truculent countenance, 
or anything else about him that excited suspicion, 
was whisked aw'ay to prison just as the suspects 
had been in Robespierre’s days. Most, even of 
Georges^Cadoudals associates, were men of ob- 
scure name and condition; but there were also 
8 few young men of noble birth, the chief of these 


being the two brothers Armand and Jules Poliguac, 
the sons of the Duchess of Polignac, the devoted 
friend of Marie- Antoinette, and aides-de-camp of 
the Count d’ Artois and the Marquis Charles de la 
Riviere, who had served in the Gardes-Fran^aises 
before the revolution, and who was now also in the 
service of the Count d’Artois. When Pichegru 
was required to sign his private examination, he 
refused, saying it was altogether unnecessary, and 
that, knowing, as he did^ all the secret machinery 
of the police, he suspected that by some chemical 
process, they would obliterate all the writing except 
his signature, and afterwards fill up the paper with 
statements which he had never made. His refusal 
to sign this interrogatory, he added, would not 
prevent him from repeating in a public court of 
justice the unvarnished truths which he had stated 
in answer to the questions which had now been 
put to him. Georges said he was going into La 
Vendee when he was seized. The Polignacs and de 
Riviere declared that they had been deceived with 
regard to the state of France and the co-operation 
of Moreau ; that they had become convinced of 
their error, and were about returning to England. 
They intimated that the deception had been put 
upon them, and that they had been lured to Paris, 
by the very agents of the police who now gave a 
false character to their proceedings and intentions. 
It appears that nothing could have been more clear 
than their avowal that Moreair had refused to 
have anything to do either with them or with 
Pichegru. They declared — and this was after- 
wards confirmed on the trial by other testimony 
than theirs — that they had soon discovered that 
Pichegru and Moreau did not understood each 
other; that everything was going wrong; that 
there was no present hope of the royalists doing 
anything in France; and that their best course 
would be to hasten back to the Count d’Artois and 
tell him so. It is aifirmed that the most horrible 
threats were employed to extort evidence from 
several menials who had waited upon these gentle- 
men during their concealment in Paris ; and that 
Picot, the servant of Georges-Cadoudal, was ac- 
tually put to torture by the thumb-screw. Bouvet 
de Lozier, a member of the ancient noblesse, who 
had come over from London some short time after 
Georges and Pichegru, and who was now among 
the conspirators thrown into the Temple, attempted 
to hang himself with his cravat, and had nearly suc- 
ceeded when a turnkey, by chance, entered his cell. 
He acknowledged that, though he had the courage 
to meet death, he felt he was unable to endure the 
interrogatories of a trial, and that he had deter- 
mined to kill himself lest he might be forced to 
make some confession. Both before this time and 
long after it, Bouvet de Lozier displayed abundant 
active courage ; but a brave man’s head might be 
turned, and his heart taken out of him by the wide- 
spread reports of the horrors said to be committed 
in that state-prison, and by the dread that tortifife 
or long Bufleriug, or the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion at the moment of trial or execution, might 
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prompt discloBureB fatal to his friends, and con- 
fessions of facts vhtch had never hap|>ened. As 
it was, failing in hanging himself, and being 
thenceforward watched and beset, as one supposed 
to know most of the designs of his party, although 
he denied the intention of assassination, Bouvet de 
Lozier confessed, some time before the trial, that 
he had come into France in order to overthrow 
the Consular government and re-establish the Bour- 
bons ; and that Pichegru had had some communi- 
cations with Moreau. 

Monsieur, or Louis XVIII., was out of Bona- 
parte's reach, and living under the Emperor of 
Russia’s protection at Warsaw ; his brother, the 
Count d’ Artois, his nephew, the Duke de Berri, 
and the other princes of his family, were safe in 
London, unless that invasion could be achieved of 
which there secnird no present probability. But 
close on the French frontiers, and within the 
grasp of a night-marching corps of gendarmes- 
h-cheval, was a young Bourbon prince, and the 
bravest and most interesting, if not the best, living 
member of that somewhat degenerate race. Louis- 
Antoine-Heiiri de Bourbon, Duke d’Enghien, who 
was born at Chantilly, in August, 1772, was the 
son of the Duke of Bourbon and grandson of the 
Prince of Coude ; being a lateral branch of the 
then reigning family of France. He had served 
under his grandfather in the emigrant army that 
fought in the Netlierlands and on the Rhine 
against the Jacobin republicans, and had displayed 
not only a high and romantic personal courage, but 
a degree of military knowledge and ability which 
made Uie royalists consider him a worthy descend- 
ant of the Condes — the favourite heroes of France 
until the revolution broke out. Gay, light-hearted, 
witty, guilant, and not uvcr-scrupulouB in pursuit 
of pleasure, he had all the qualiues which the 
French most admired, and which constituted the 
heau scKjncur^ or hne gentleman in the old times. 
At the peace of Lunevillc, in 1801, the emigrant 
corps being completely disbanded, the Duke 
d’Enghien fixed his residence at Ettenheim, a 
ch&teaii on the German side of the Rhine, a few 
miles from that river, and in the territories of the 
Margrave of Baden. This choice of a residence 
was iiifiuenced by an altacliment between him and 
the Princess Cliarlotte de Rohan, who resided at 
Ettenheim with her near relative the Cardinal de 
Rohan, whose vices or presumptuous follies had 
contributed to blacken the fair fame of the last 
queen of France, and perhaps even to precipitate 
the revolution. We trust, and we believe, there 
is evidence to show that d’Enghien, though not 
without his frivolities, was altogether a different 
cast of man firom the notorious cardinal. His he- 
roical death alone were proof enough. But, if 
d’Enghien had been tire most vicious or contempti- 
ble of far-descended princes, ** the deep damna- 
tion of his taking-off” would not be a whit the 
less. **That unfortunate prince,” says ^urri- 
enne , who only pretends to relate what be knew 
on the very best authority, ** was at Ettenheim in 
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consequence of a love afiblf, and had no commu* 
nication whatever with tboM who had beoi con- 
cocting a plot in the interior of France.”*^ Be- 
tween love, hunting in the Black Forest, and cul- 
tivating with his own hands a small flower-garden, 
he passed his whole time. But, as there was 
the closest connexion between the two Pblignacs, 
de Riviere, and others, and the French princes 
in England, who could not be reached, Bonaparte 
decided that d’Enghien, who could be reached, 
was in the ]ilot also, and that his life must be sa- 
crificed, if not to his secui ity, to his vengeance. 
By one of those orders that new like lightning 
from Paris to all the extremities of France, the 
officer commanding at Strasbourg was enjoined to 
send S(>me troops across the Rhine by night and 
seize the duke in his ch&tcuu ; and Cauluincourr, 
one of Bonaparte’s nides-de-cump, and soon after- 
wards called Duke of Vicenza, was sent by his mas- 
ter to the Rhine to superintend the o]»erttti(>n. Cau- 
laincuurt gave the dvlirate commission to Colonel 
Ordenner, cummaiulant of tlie gendarmerie-h- 
cheval, who, on the night of the 14th of March, 
crossed the river with some squadrons of gen- 
darmes and other cavalry, entered the territory of 
Baden, as though it had been a French province, 
and advancing at the charging pace soon sur- 
rounded the chateau of Ettenheim. The duke, it 
is said, had been apprised a day or two before 
(according to Bourritmne^it was Talleyrand who 
gave the merciful hint) that some design against 
iiim was on foot. But he could not ^Ueve it : 
he was living in a friendly country a peaceable and 
inoffensive life, under the protection of the laws 
both of nature and of nations ; and in consequence 
of this security, those who cainc to kidnap him 
found that no kind of precaution had been taken 
against them. When the duke was roused from 
his midnight slumber by the tramp of their homes* 
feet and by the rattling of their arms, he sprang 
out of bed, and from the window perceived that 
the chkteau was surrounded, and that a detach- 
ment of French cavalry was watching the ncigh- 

* lioiirripniio. wlu> hiid b> UiLt time eeatvil In be private WTrelefy 
(rblrllv Imtbum? Ilonapartr could not bear ihe fanUianiy of a nan 
who bad cmee b«ea liu college componum and equal, aud rather nipe- 
rior to him in the good* uf fortune), adde— “ Had 1 Imwii Intlie Firet 
t'oiieuri Intimacy, 1 may aver, with aa much vouAdenee aa prbJe, 
that the blood of the Duke d Enghien would not ha^e hnnrtatod an 
indelible Wain on the glory of llonaparte. I feet a eunvklion that 
It would have lieen \nry poMible tor me to liave dlaaiiwlrd 
parte fnim hla final diwign. uiaemueh aa I poaltltely know that hhi 
ob|i«t, aOer the termination of tli« iwaee waa merely to frlgteaa the 
emigranto. In order to drive them from KMeuhelm, wiiere great num- 
bem. like the Duke d'Eagluen, hail aouglit refuge. Hla anger was 
particularly directed agaiuit a Harunem Imith ana a BaraoeM Cllea- 
gein, who iiad loudly vituperated him, and dlAiibirted numerous 
libels on the left bank of the Uhine. At that period Bonaparie hsd 
as little design agsinst the Duke d’Bagbieu's life se against that of 
any oilier emigrant. 1 mnw, however, admit, tlut. when Bonaparte 
^ke to Rapp and Dome qflhe emigrants on the other able of the 
Rhine, he rapressed himself nlth much irritabilRy t so much so, in- 
deed. that M. de Talleyrand, dresding lu efbeta Alt’ the Duke d Knf- 
Men, warned that prinee. thnmsh the mediom at k lady to whom he 
was Btiacherl, of hw danger, and advised him to prueeed to a greater 
dwhinee from the fHmtkr. On rceelving this aotlee the prtnew 
resolved to rfijoia his graadfallier, which he eanld not do bat by pMS' 
ing throQgh the Austrian taniiorr. ShonJd nay doubt egM Sm to 
tbaae fimis. it may be added, that Sir ChairWa Htnaai wrote to M. do 
Cobcntiel to nllcit n passport Ibr tha IHike d'Eagblan ( and R was 
soMy owing to the delay of the Anairlan Dnidiwt Unit Uam wan 
afforded for the Firm Conenl to order the ami^ of ^ nwfiNtnnatn 
prhieB,Ma^ es he had Korioed the horrlMe nmIwHsii of Mdfam 
the bl^ ot a Arnrhoa.*'— Jfewehy. 
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bouring town of Ettenheim, and blocking up the 
road which led from it to ihe castle. He never- 
theless determined to fight for his liberty, and 
having thrown on some clothes, he and his faith- 
ful valet Joseph armed themselves with fowling- 
pieces. His officers and other persons of his limited 
establishment presently joined him, armed also with 
fowling-pieces, which, with their side-arms and 
a few pistols, were the only weapons in the chfiL- 
teau. The stairs of the castle were, however, 
straight and narrow, so that, from the first landing- 
place, an obstinate defence might have been made 
against the assailants. The duke preserved the 
most perfect coolness, and made the ablest disposi- 
tions fur resistance; — his ofScers and servants 
were to load the fowling-pieces under cover, while 
he, at the head of the stairs, discharged them suc- 
cessively, as fast as they could load, and with an 
effect the more to be relied upon as he was a won- 
derful shot. The gendarmes soon broke the lower 
door, and seemed to be about to ascend the narrow 
stairs, where some of them must have received the 
proper reward of their conduct, when the duke’s 
first gentleman, a Baron Griiistein, threw himself 
upon him, caught him in his arms, and dragged 
him into a room which opened upon the head of 
the staircase, exclaiming that all resistance was 
vain, and that care must be taken of the precious 
life of his royal highness. It has never, we be- 
lieve, been ascertained whether the Baron acted 
upon a criminal or upon an honourable and hu- 
mane motive ; but we are inclined to believe that 
his motive was good, that he saw that the Bourbon 
prince must perish in such an unequal struggle, 
and that he could not conceive, if he submitted to 
captivity, that his enemies would evtr proceed to 
the horrible extremity of taking his life. It has 
been well said that one cannot help wishing, on 
the first impression, that the Duke had had the 
satisfaction of dying amidst his dying enemies, 
with his arms in his hands *, but that Heaven or- 
dained for him a still nobler fate, and fraught 
with a nobler lesson. “ Had he died in that mid- 
night scuffle, the atrocity of Bonaparte might have 
been doubted ; the cool heroic devotion of the 
young and gallant victim would not have been tried 
and proved ; the deep and lasting indignation of 
Europe would not have been excited; and the 
retributive justice of Heaven, in the fate of Murat 
and Bonaparte, would have wanted its highest 
effect, its most exemplary vindication.”* When 
the French gendarmes entered the room into which 
Grinstein had dragged the duke, their first question 
was, “ Which of you is the Duke d’Enghien ?” 
“ If you are sent here to seize him,” said the duke, 
” you ought to have a description of bis person in 
your order.” “ Which of you is the man ?” cried 
the soldiers, presenting their long pistols. No an- 
swer was returned. Then,” shouted the officer 
in command, we must seize you all.” And they 
were all seized and bound, being all, except Baron 
Grinstein, less than half-dressed. The kidnappers 
* Quarterly Beview, vol. a\ii., article in nuawer u> Mr. Warden. 


instantly marched the whole party out of the 
chkteau and through the town of Ettenheim, fur, 
though they had no resistance to apprehend, their 
conscience made cowards of them all; and they 
were nervously eager to recross the Rhine and get 
back within the strong walls of Strasbourg. By 
this time the quiet little town, which, like the cha- 
teau, had been buried in sleep, was all on foot and 
on tiptoe, in the most Qxcited state of curiosity, 
astonishment, and consternation ; and it is said 
that the Princess Charlotte de Rohan, who, alarmed 
at the noise, had risen from her bed and run to a 
window, saw, but it is supposed without recog- 
nising him, her lover the duke dragged past her 
house, with no other covering but loose trowsers, 
a waistcoat, and a pair of slippers. At a little 
distance from Ettenheim they halted at a mill 
where w as the burgomaster of the town. Whether 
it was this German boor, or the duke’s secretary, 
who was living in the town, and who now came 
running after his master imploring to be allowed 
to share his fate, that first pointed out wdiich of the 
party was his royal highness, is not known, and is 
not very important ; but it is certain that the duke 
was recognised at the mill. He then asked to be 
allowed to send his valet back to the chhteau ior 
linen, clothes, and some money. This was gran led ; 
and as soon as the servant returned the duke 
dressed himself, and the whole |{arty proceeded 
rapidly to the Rhine. They crossed that river be- 
tw'een Cappell and Reinau, and on the opposite 
bank found carriages waiting for them. The 
French wanted to place Baron Grinstein in the 
same carriage with the duke, but he refused to be 
so accompanied, and irisisled upon taking with 
him, instead, his brave and faithful valet Joseph, 
who had endeavoured to assist him in defending 
the cbliteau. On their arrival at Strasbourg all 
the prisoners were confined in the citadel. Cau- 
laincuurt, who had directed and superintended tiic 
whole operation from Offenbourg, had not yet re- 
turned to Strasbourg, and appears to have been 
fully determined not to face his illustrious victim. 
During that day and the two following days the 
prince was respectfully treated, and none of the 
soldiery seem to have imagined that worse was in- 
tended him than close confinement in some state 
prison. But towards evening on the 18 th Cau- 
laincourt returned, and at the dead of night the 
wearied duke’s bed was surrounded by gendarmes, 
who bade him rise and diess himself with all 
haste, as he was about to go ajovrney. He asked 
for the attendance of the faithful Joseph : he was 
told he would have no need of any valet where he 
was going. He asked to take some linen with him ; 
and he was told that two shirts would be quite 
enough. All this might have convinced him that his 
journey was to a bloody grave. He distributed to 
his attendants who had now gathered round him 
all the money he had except one rouleau, and a few 
loose pieces of gold and silver ; and after he had 
affectionately given them his lost farewell they 
were thrust out of the apartment. But from the 
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corridor these afflicted serrants heard the noise of Contulu Court ^-aa that the Duke 

preparation for departure, and the clanking of the d’Enghien was safely lodged in the donjon, which 
chains with which his kidnappers had the needless is situated about a league east of Paris, it was ex- 
barbarity to confine the prince’s arms. The car- pected that the First Consul would assemble his 
riage which conveyed him only stopped to change council ; but he did nothing of the sort, determining 
horscB and mounted escorU ; he was never per- that the whole responsibiliiy should rest with him- 
mitted to quit it, and was scarcely allowed the self, and those ever ready instruments of his will 
time and opportunity to procure any refreshmentB. who had sold their souls to his fortunes and to their 
It was the Wsk of the evening of the 20th of own aggrandisement. Josephine, who had a feel- 
March when, with doleful sound, it rolled over the ing and generous heart, and a constant aversion to 
drawbridge and through the arched gateway of the tyranny and cruelty, which makes one forget and 
.gloomv oid fortress of Vincennes. At first no one forgive her frivolities and her womanly weaknesses, 
there knew who he was ; but the wife of the com- was horror-stricken at the intelligence ; and, 

mandant of the infamous Harrel, who had been throwing herself on her knees, she implored her 

promoted for the services he had rendered in the husband to stop short in this foul crime, to save 

affair of the Ceracchi and Arena plot— was the the life of the helpless trepanned prince, lest all 

daughter of the duke’s nurse, and she recognised the world should cry shame upon him, and Heaven 

her royal foster-brother. His name was soon whis- avenge the deed on him and his. But the ruthleaa 

pered through the gloomy edifice, and, as he com- man would not lie moved. He said, in hit sternest 
plumed of hunger and fatigue, all the inmates of manner, “Woman, mind your own business! 
it, and even the officers and men of the regiment These are not things for women to meddle with 
ill garrison there, vied with each other in showing me alone ! Before this he had said, and in 

him attentions. This alarmed the principal agents » way which left no doubt of his fixed determma- 
of the crime about to be finished : the regiment was tion, “ I will put an end to these conspiracies ! If 
immediately ordered under arms, and marched out the emigrants will conspire, I will have them shot ! 
to the heights of Belle- Ville, where it bivouacked I am told that there are some of them concealed 
for the night ; and the castle was left to Savary’s in the house of the Austrian ambasaador. I do not 
gendarmes, whose hearU, like their commander’s, believe that; but if I did, 1 would have Cohcntzcl 
were leas sensible of pity, and whose nerves were »hot along with them. The Bourbons must be 
strong to do whatever the First Consul might com- taught that they are not to sport with my life with 
maud. -Such was the unlimited. Oriental devotion impunity.” Talleyrand wtfs gone from Malmaiion 

into Paris, and, like many other members of the 
government, appears to have known nothing of the 
last act of the tragedy until it was over. It seems 
doubtful whether even Fouebe were not left in this 
ignorance. An order was written out to Murat, 
the military governor of Paris. It was to this 
effect : — the government of the Republic decree 
os follows : Art. 1. — The ci-devant Duke d’Eng- 
bien, accused of having borne arms against the 
Republic, and having been and still liciug in the 
pay of England, ol being engaged in tlie plota set 
on foot by that power against the external and 
iiiternal security of the Republic, shall be delivered 
over to a military commission, composed of seven 
members, named by the governor of Paris, who 
shall assemble at Vincennes. Art. II. — The grand 
judge, minister of war, and general-governor of 
Pans, are charged with the execution of the pre- 
sent decree.” This order bore two signatures s 
first, that of Bonaparte, First Consul; and next, 
that of Maret, then secretary of the council of 
state, and subsequently Bonsparte’s most favourite 
diplomatist and Duke of Bassano. Murat, who 
was certainly not the wont man of the school he 
belonged to, and who displayed on many occasions 
generosity and feelioe, and a horror of cold-blooded 
executions, afterwards pleaded that he disapproved 
of the whole of this proceeding, and, together with 
his wife (certainly tue best and ablnt of Bona- 
parte’s sisters), he implored the Fint Consul to 
forego his purpose; but, unfortunately, we have 
little more tbsin Murat’s own word, a^ a third* 


of Savtiy to the military chief who had been the 
architect of his fortune, that he was reported to 
have said, “If the First Consul ordered me to 
kill my own father, I would kill him.” The fact 
has been denied by some of those on whom the 
eternal infamy rests ; but there B])pears little rea- 
son to doubt the positive assertion made by Bour- 
rienne and others, that the duke’s grave was dug 
within the fortress liefore he arrived.* 

When it was reported at Malmaison, where the 

* *' About bull tMel\o on the 22od of March (that w. the day 
alter the duke'ii ea..fiituiiO I niin informed,” Hvs Boumenne, " that 
■ume one w«jiheri to ajieak with mu. It was flarrel I will relate 
word fur wont what lie cummuiiicated to me. llarrel pmlwbly 
thouttbt that be wait liouiid in gratitude to give me these detail*; but 
hfowed me no Kntttiide. fur it wiu muck ogaiiiat my will that he 
hid encournged the Cerorehi cunapiraey, and receded the reward of 
hie treachery [see aate, pp. 1 0, 20. /M4-nore]. The following U Uar* 
reV* statement . * On the eeenini; of the ^y bnfore yeoter^y I wo* 
ooked whether I hod a\aauitroom to loilge a priKiner In. I re- 
viled No— Uiat there wa* only my roum Ijeside* the euunctl-chamlier. 
I wa* oumnuinded to prepare' ineUntly an npartmeiil in whuh a pi* 
■oner rould aleep, who was to orriTe that e^eiung. 1 wa* alau deaiml 
to dig a pit in tlie court-yard. I replied that that could nut be eoaily 
done, 0 * Uie coutt-yaid wna paved. The moet was then Ax«^l upon, 
md lAere tAe pit imu dug. The pnnee arrived at aeven o’clock in the 
evening ; be ww pei uhlng with eoki and hanger, lie did not appear 
diapuited. He Mid lie wonted eomelhing to eat, and to go to bed 
nftetwarde. Hi* apartment not being yet MiSleiently aired, 1 took him 
Into my own, and aent Into Uie vilUge for aome refreelimonta. The 
prinee aot down to uble, and invited me to eat whh him. He tbim 
ook^ me a uumbev of ^neatione obont VuMenne*, m what wm going 
<v there end oUier porticuUn. He told me Sint he bod been brought 
np m the o^bouvhood of the enaUe, end epoke to me with greet 
Ireedom and kindncea * W^ do thm want with me?’ he aoid: 
• wliat do they mean to do witti me?* But Uieee queettooe betrayed 
BO aaeae i nf ai or anxiety My wife, who waa ill, woe lyiag in the 
■awe room tn no aiouve, eioead by a railing. ^ henid, without 
beiaz neroeived. all our eonvenoltoB, and ^ waa exceaaUngly ogi- 
UletT. hM abe rc^M Ito prmoe. whoee foeCoMiatar the wa*. end 
bum whoee family ahe ^ enjoyed a peneioo before Um rrvolatioa. 
The prince haaleaed to bed ; but. befbre he couM Itave foilen aaleen, 
thejudgae hM Id laquMt hie ptmiinen ia the couDMi-cluuBber.’ " 
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Iiand report of his own dying declaration, for 
these fa^; whereas, on the other hand, it is 
proved beyond the reach of a doubt or a quibble, 
that Murat named the military commission, counter- 
signed the order which Bonaparte and Maret had 
signed, and issued an order of his own, directing 
the commission ** to assemble immediately at the 
Ch&teau of Vincennes to take cognizance, without 
separating, of the accused, on the charges set forth 
in the decree of the government.*** The very 
sentence which was published, stated that all the 
members of the military commission were “ named 
by the general in-chief (Murat), Governor of 
Paris.** Neither the grand judge (Regnier), nor 
the minister of war (Berthier), though named in 
Bonaparte s order as well as Murat, had anything 
to do with the nomination of the commission, 
which Murat must have known was intended 
merely to pass a form of a sentence for that death 
which had been for many days predetermined in 
the mind of his brother-in-law. The very choice 
of the individuals pleads strongly against Murat’s 
declarations ; they were for the most part friends 
of Savary, and remorseless scoundrels all. They 
were (and their otVierwise obscure names will live 
in a perpetuity of infamy). General Hulin, presi- 
dent, who is said to have had a sentence ready 
signed in his pocket. Colonels Bazancourt, Barrois, 
Guiton, Ravier, and Rabbe, and Captain Nolin, 
who acted as secretary ; and to these seven was 
added d*Autancourt, a captain in the army, and 
military judge-advocate. It must have bf*en no- 
torious to Murat that not one of these men bore a 
good character, even in that army which had never 
been very scrupulous, and that Hulin, who was com- 
mandant of the grenadiers of Bunaparte*s con- 
sular guard, would hesitate at no deed that the 
Consul expected from him.t If Murat had been 
so anxious to prevent the crime, would he have 
appointed as president a man so likely to perpe- 
trate it ? The part which Murat took in the 
business, however, was nothing to that played by 
Savary, the head of Bonaparte*B most secret or 
household police, who had been employed for 
several weeks in investigating the Georges-Cadoudal 
and Pichegru conspiracy with which it was at- 
tempted to connect the Duke d’Enghien ; and who 
had returned a day or two before f^rom the coast, 
having failed in the attempt to decoy the Count 
d’Artois or the Duke de Berri into France. It 
was Savary that carried a sealed and private letter 
from Bonaparte to Murat ; it was Savary that col- 
lected at Murat’s house, in the Place Vendume, 
the officers that were to compose the commission ; 
it was Savary that, at twelve o'clock at nighty or- 
dered the judge-advocate to attend the governor of 

* DuvId. PlScm Judloiaim et lliitoriques nlativef au ProeSi dtt 
Due d’Ettshien. Pant, iSiSS. 

t Hulin had baen a waiter at a lomonode ahop. Like eo many other 
Jacobloe. he had aiet dUtinguiihed himself at the taking of the Bae- 
tni«*; and he had received a medal, and the title of Vanqueur de In 
BaatiUr. He has been aeoueed of having been one of the moat active 
of the SeptembriiarB ; but the evidence on thie last point seems to be 
vary defective. What is better known ii the Ihct that Murat, himself 
the aon of an innkeeper and postmaster, had patronised the gar^ 
timimaH$r, and had pnmoted hia advancement ui the army. 


Paris (Murat), who immediately gave him orders 
to proceed to General Hulin, whom he would find 
at the castle of Vincennes, and from whom he was 
to take and receive ulterior orders ; it was Savary 
that took the command of a brigade, that selected 
the troops most fit for the work in hand, and that 
sent picked men out of the gendarmerie d'elite^ his 
own corps, into the castle to be ready to fusilade 
and bury the duke, even before his mock trial com- 
menced ; and what more Savary did will appear 
presently. From Murat’s house to Vincennes was 
three or four miles, so that the judge-advocate, who 
was not summoned from his own residence till 
midnight, who had to traverse a good part of Paris 
to get to Murat’s house, and who was detained 
there some time to receive his instructions, could 
not have reached the ch&teau or donjon of Vin- 
cennes before one or half-past one in the morning; 
and yet, as is stated in the body of the instrument 
itself, the sentence w'os passed at two o’clock in the 
morning — a pretty good proof that the trial and 
sentence had all been arranged beforehand. It had 
probably been conveyed by Savary to Hulin in the 
sealed and secret letter. The document which was 
published was so long, that it could not even have 
been written out by a quick pen in the time which 
intervened between the arrival of the judge-advo- 
cate and the passing of the sentence : and, as we 
shall see anon, there were actually |iyo sentences, the 
second being as long the first. It was not until the 
judge-advocate arrived at the castle that he knew 
the business he had to perform. Then Hulin put 
into his hands a copy of that order which we have 
quoted, signed by Bonaparte and Maret, and coun- 
tersigned by Murat. There was no time for him 
to examine any evidence, if evidence had existed ; 
but none whatever was presented to him, the only 
thing put into his hand being the indictment, with 
the First Consul's order to proceed to judgment 
forthwith. A few minutes after the judge-advo- 
cate’s arrival the steps of the gendarmerie d'elite 
were heard on the drawbridge, and Savary entered 
the donjon and the council-chamber, where Harrel 
had spread a green cloth over an ancient worm- 
eaten table, and had lighted a wood-fire on the ca- 
pacious hearth, for that March night was very 
cold, and the apartment was gloomy, damp, and 
insalubrious. Hulin then said, Let the prisoner 
be brought in.** The duke, worn out with the 
fatigue of travelling over rough roads two days 
and nights in a close carriage, was falling into 
a profound sleep. The judge-advocate himself 
roused him, and led him to the council-chamber. 
** I am bound to say/’ said President Hulin, 
who, like nearly -all concerned in the horrible 
butchery, wrote, many yeara after, when Bonaparte 
was himself a wretched prisoner at St. Helena, a 
pamphlet to e«u1pate himself by throwing a greater 
portion of the guilt on others, “ I am bound to 
say that the prisoner presented himself before us 
with a noble assurance; he repelled with great 
force the char^ {which was not mentioned in the 
indictment) of having conspired, directly or in- 
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directly, in any plot for avsaaainating the Firat 
Conaul ; but he owned that he had borne armi 
against France, insisting, with a degree of courage 
and pride ( which even for his own sake we could 
not repress), that he had maintained the rights of 
his family, — that a Cond<i never could enter France 
but with arms in his hand. ‘ My birth, my feel- 
ings, my opinions,* he added, ‘ render me the 
eternal enemy of your government.’ *’ While the 
judge-advocate interrogated the prisoner, Savar}- 
stood behind the president, with his back turned 
to the fire. To every question the prince replied 
in the clearest and most spirited manner. When 
asked his name, he told it Hulin said afterwards, 
with atrocious aang-fraidf “If the prince had not 
told us his name, we should have been prettily 
puzzled to know what to do, as there was not one 
of us w'ho knew his person, or could identify him.” 
He related when and how he had been compelled 
to leave France w'ith his father and grandfather, 
and when and where he had fought for the king. 
When asked what was his place in the army of 
Condt?, he said with pride, “ I was always in the 
van.** He stated that he had been living quietly 
for tw'o years and a half at Ettenheim ; that he 
first went there on the invitation of the Cardinal 
dc Rohan, who was cx-bishop of Strasbourg, and 
still po8Be!>8ed of territories and of spiritual juris- 
diction in that part of the country ; and that after 
the death of the cardinal, which happened in the 
spring of 1802, he had officially applied to, and 
hud received from the Elector Margrave of Baden, 
the sovereign of the country, permission to continue 
to reside there. “ But,” said he, “ the reasons 
which had determined my residence at Ettenheim 
no longer subsisting, I was pruposiitg to move 
farther off, to Fribourg in Brisgau, a much more 
agreeable tuw'ii than Ettenheim, where I remained 
chietly because the country abounds in game, and 
the elector had granted me permission to shoot and 
hunt in his woods ; and I am very fond of that 
sport.** H( denied that he had ever been in 
England, or in the interior of France, since he had 
fled from it; but, when asked whether he was not 
in the pay of England, he replied that he received 
an annual allow'ance from that court, and that that 
was all he had to live upon. When reproached 
with having fought against his country, he replied 
that he had fought for his king ; and that, consider- 
ing his birth and situation, no other line of conduct 
could have been expected from him. When asked 
if he knew General Pichegru, and if he had any 
intercourse or correspondence with him, he an- 
swered that to the best of his knowledge he had i 
never seen him ; that he had never had any inter- | 
course with him ; that he knew indeed that Pichegru i 
had wished to see him ; but tliat he was happy at 
not having known him, if what they were saying I 
was true about the vile meam he intended to em- 
plog. He declared that he did not know, and had 
never seen. General Dumouricz, whom, according I 
to some of the numeroua and contradictory ac- ^ 
counts, Bonsparte believed to have been concealed I 
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with him at Ettenheim. Tii the question, whether 
since the peace he had not kept up correspondencea 
in the interior of France, he replied, that he had 
written occasionally to some private friends, who 
had served with him, and who were still attached 
to him, about their and his own prirate coucerns ; 
but that theae correspondences were not of the 
nature which he supposed they alluded to. Here 
ended the interrogatory, and this was abeolutely all 
the trial. Not a single witness of any kind was 
examined, nor was any evidence produced, except 
some insignificant mpers which proved nothing, 
and which are stated in the sentence Co have hem 
read secretly by the commission, before the pri- 
soner was brought in. No counsel was allowed, 
although, according to the existing law, counsel 
was assigned to every prisoner at the bar. Beilfg 
called upon to sign the proces-verbal^ the duke 
said, or it was said for him, in that document as 
published, “ Before signing it I earnestly demand 
to have a private audience of the First Consul. 
My name, my rank, my manner of thiukinfr, and 
the horror of my situation, make me hope that he 
will not refuse this my demand." According to 
some accounts, Hulin said they had nothing to do 
but to pass sentence ; according to others it was 
Savary that said there was no use in losing time 
and troubling the Consul ; and, according to others, 
who must be in error, as there was not time to 
allow the swiftest of messengers to go to and retuin 
from Malmaison, the report being sent to Bona* 
parte to know bis further pleasure, the court re- 
ceived for answer their own letter, marked with 
the emphatic words, “ Condemned to death.'* 
But, in fact, this condemnation had been inserted 
in tlie first of the two sentences, blanks being left 
to name the article of law applicable to the case. 
Having signed the proces^veroal (at least his sig- 
nature was affixed to the thing they printed), the 
prince was ordered to withdraw ; and such was his 
exhaustion, and so little did he expect immediate 
death, that he calmly lay down again on the bed 
which Harrel had prepared for him, and fell into a 
I sound sleep. When he was gone, some doubt was 
' expressed by these delicate assassins touching the 
legality of the first sentence with the blank, which, 
nevertheless, they had all sisned ; and thm wee 
produced the second draft of his sentence, which 
they must have brought with them ; if, indeed, k 
was not concocted and arranged after the duke’e es- 
ecution. The originals of both these monstfoiie 
documents have been discovered, and exanuned by 
M. Dupin, an acute lawyer; and they Nem to 
testify that the atrocious guilt of the proceediiya 
had bewildered and stupmed the intellect of the 
agents employed, end had rendered incapable 
of glossing over their vUlany. We nave President 
Hulin'b confession that mey eU eigned the 6nC 
sentence— and that was the aentence (with e blank 
left for the lew) that was esrried into exeention.* 

• Ht my.** Wt M Mw Orain «r Qm wmtmnt SMf 
am om; bol. «w SmlMi vOalliw # WSt 

ngniar, amS »• tharii^BS* tlw f w mS wvwvaMaMr 
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The two tentences differed in several important 
XMoticulars:— both were the merest mockeries of 
law ; but of the two, the first really appears to have 
been the better one, or the one in which there was 
the leas juggling. The first sentence set forth the 
evidence, which, as we have shown, began and ended 
with the duke’s exami nation, but left in blank the 
law applicable to it. The second sentence set foith 
the law, but omitted the evidence altogether. This 
was a confession that they could not make the 
evidence tally with the law, and were therefore 
under the necessity of suppressing either the law 
or the evidence. In the original indictment there 
were three counts, but the duke was found guilty 
on six other and different charges, and condemned 
upon three other charges, different from all, and 
wholly unsupported by any kind of evidence. But 
the most extraordinary variation between the two 
sentences was this : — the first ordered immediate 
execution^ which was directly contrary to the 
existing code of law, which, in all cases, allowed 
twenty-four hours for appeal ; the second sentence 
said nothing about execution, but directed that 
copies of the sentence should be sent, loiihin the 
time 'prescribed by law, to the grand judge, the 
minister-of-war, and the military governor of Paris. 
But before these copies of the sentence could be 
made out, and many hours before any one of them 
had reached its destination, the sentence had been 
executed.* 

The six charges, on which the duke was found 
guilty “ unanimously,” were these: — 1. Having 
borne arms against the French republic. 2. 
Having offered his services to the English go- 
vernment, the enemy of the French people. 3. 
Having received and accredited agents of the said 
English government, of having procured them 
means of intelligence in France, and of having 
conspired with them against the external and in- 
terne safety of the republic. 4. Having placed 
himself at the head of a large collection of French 
emigrants and others, formed on the frontiers of 
France, in the countries of Fribourg and Baden, 
paid by England. 5. Having had communica- 
tions with the town of Strasbourg, tending to ex- 
cite insurrection in the neighbouring departments, 
for the purpose of making a diversion in favour of 
England. 6. Being one of the favourers and 
accomplices of the plot carried on by the English 
against the life of the First Consul, and intending, 

draA, grounded ohiefly on a report of the privy councillor Reel, and 
the anowen of the prince. Thli woond draft* wni tlie true one, and 
onght alone to have beei^etervod.”— fagiRoatuRi an* Aommei 

impartiatui. Par M. le Comte Hulin. 

* It la laid confidently by aome, that the aeco&d ietateiieeiras written 
the duka'a eaeoution, and at Malmaiion, under the Firat Gonaul’a 
own eye ; and that, aa the memberi of the military eommiatlon were not 
preeant to algn their namea, other pnraona algned for them. The real 
algnatum, however, were nfterwaida found afflaed to the document. 

Cfoaeral HuUn, aa we liave aeen, regreta that tbo firat aantaneo had 
not iMen daitroyed ; bat Savary hof^, and no doubt believed, that 
both aenteneea. end all the papera connected with the horrible oflUi, 
had bean bnmt faefora the Reatoratlon. lie. Indeed, aaaorta that the 
pipen defrayed But. In 1 sas. when hia audacioua piiblkation 
appeared, provoking Hulin and the reat to aniwer it, and when dla- 
•tuefam and the prew were ft«e, M. Dupln found both the aontencet. 
Ihooigiaai tfoenofatiMry, with the Duke d'l^hlen'a anawera, and a 
heap M other papeie— a damning heap of avtdcaoa wliich now can 
MKrbedMttoyw* 


in the event of the success of such conspiracy, to 
enter France. And to these six clauses was added, 
“ Thereupon the president put the question as to 
the punishment to be inflicted, and,, the voices 
being collected as before (beginning with the junior 
and ending with the president), the special military 
commission unanimously condemn Ijouis-Antoine 
Bourbon, Duke d’Eiighien, to death, for the crimes 
of espionage, correspondence with the enemies of 
the republic, and attempts against the external and 
internal safety of the republic.” The reader will 
bear in mind that there was not only no evidence 
on oath, but no evidence at all ; that there was not 
even a witness; that there was actually no ex- 
amination whatever except of the prisoner him- 
self; and that that examination contradicted 
almost every particle of the charge.* Tlie prince 
had expressed his abhorrence of the vile means 
(assassination) imputed to Pichegni ; he had stated 
distinctly, and in a tone which left no doubt of his 
entire veracity, that he had no coi respondence with 
France except on private affairs ; and, in admitting 
the fact that he received an allowance from the 
English court, he had coupled with the confession 
the touching avowal that he took that money be- 
cause he had nothing else to Uve upon. Yet upon 
this interrogatory, wliich was taken down in writ- 
ing, and submitted in that form the court-mar- 
tial or military commission, after they had heard 
it all viva voce, these eight scoundrels or cowards 
unanimously found him guilty of “ Having received 
the agents of England, procured them the means 
of treasonable correspondence with the interior of 
France, and conspired with them,” &c., there not 
being a syllable of the evidence before them which 
had the most remote relation to such a charge. 
Nor was there a tittle of evidence which bore the 
most remote relation to the charges of his having 
placed himself at the head of an assemblage of 
emipants and others in English pay ; and of his 
having held communications within the town of 
Strasbourg for the purpose of creating insurrec- 
tions — ^the word Strasbourg never having been 
uttered in the whole course of the prince’s ex- 
amination, and being inserted in the sentence after 
he had quitted the room. Nor had there been a 
word said about any plots carried on by the Eng- 
lish for the assassination of the Consul, the ouly 
allusion to any attempt on the life of the Consul 
being an imputation on Pichegru, a Frenchman, 
who denied the charge, and who could never be 
proved guilty of it. It seems pretty clear to us 
that Savary, who best knew the wishes and inten- 
tions of his master, and who stood behind the pre- 
sident’s chair all the time, whispered in Hulin’s 

* Nineteen ymn uflar tlw horribla uSutrophe, whan Savary waa 
an outcast from hit country, and a wanderer on the face of the earth 
like another Gain, with an Indelible mark upon him, be waa foin to 
confeaa that '* Uiere ware neither documemts nod proofs nor witneaaes 
against the prince ; and in his declaration he emphatically denied tlie 
wicnsations brouglit agalnet hia.*’-<-“ His connexions with Engls^, ' 
in the rank in which to was bora," adds Savary, *' hk oorrMpondenca 
with bisgrandfsthor, the Prince of Cond£, eutld not to considered 
ms evidenoe of any conspiracy. And. even If it had been otharwiae, 
what Judfee is so ignorant at not to know the admissions of the imrty 
(U'cttsed are never saffident to condemn hfan. If nnsupported by other 
teetimony ?— £ei»iy, She de Boeigo, Memeim. 
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car that the Eugliah must be blackened aa welt as 
the Duke ; that the murder of the Bourbon would 
he made palatable to the French p^ple by con-, 
opcting him with the plots and Crimea of their 
ancient enemies ; that it would not be enough to 
dispatch the Duke, but that, with the same blow, 
they must assassinate the reputation of the British 
cuurt and government. There was, indeed, no- 
tiling new in Uiia latter proceeding. When ^na- 
parte found he could not fix the crime of the 
infernal machine on the Jacobins, he cast the 
odium of it upon England. The other illegalities 
in this most iniquitous of trials are too obvious and 
glaring to call for much remark. The violation 
of the neutral and friendly territory of Baden was 
the lipginning of the odious irregularities, and in 
Itself vitiated all the proceedings which followed. 
The decrees of the Convention and Directory 
against such Fienchnien as bore arms against the 
Kepulilic, savage as they were, applied only to 
emigrunls taken in France, or in an enemy’s coun- 
try ; and Baden was neither the one nor tlic other. 
Again, these laws against the emigrants did not 
to the Bourbon princes, who were a class 
upui-t, and were for ever banished from the French 
territory. By the existing code, tlie court-martial 
or niihtiiry coramissioii was incompetent to try 
plots undertaken against tlie republic; and the 
whole proceedings in the donjon of Vincennes 
were de fUuv illegal, os having been carried on 
in the dead of night, precipitately, with closed 
dwrs,* without defender or counsel for the pri- 
soner, without witnesses, without documents. 

llulin subsequently pleaded tiie only (iliougli a 
base) argument that could at all avail him, and the 
seven officers who acted with him, ApuatrUt^d 
to jud^vSy' said he, “ire irere vhUtjVil to art 
an judges at the risk of bring judged onr>elets** 
We are disposed to give credit to Ins assertions — 
esperially aa they are flatly contradicted only by 
Suvarv — that he and hU colleagues finished their 
share in the work of iniquity by writing out and 
signing the two sentences ; that the immediate 
execution was not authorized by them ; and that 
they were c.xpecting that the four-and-twenty hours 
prescribed by law' would be allowed, when they 
heard an explosion, a crash of musketry iii the 
moat, which told them that Savary had terminated 
lire affoir.t Savary himself says, “ The court de- 


* Yvt that ban-Aiocd, unbludiiug TlUaio, Savary , ealU Uiia aa 
* eftm e/mrt," and Uunaparta htni«i>ir ntled it “ a Jaw tnal," Aa 
utm mart ' The old eaatla woi surrouodtMl by lrow)w, and «ru oe- 
>i^ied ID the interior by Sa^ary'i picked gradamie*, wlio pcmulted 
leltber inirreaa nor egreea, FreMdcnt liulia himaeir deebim, In the 
iMMt Mdenin manner, that he and hie culleniruea in the commlmion 
•ere ehut up ia the ooonell chamber and an ii4|oiBlnK mom, end could 
lot rommiiakate with thow without, or He what wu immlnf in the 
’cetorthei.h&tmu ' ^ 

« Hnlii^ who had fallen from liU lti«h ectate. who wacold. elrkken 
eitta blmdoaH. and rented from the world, whru Savary provoked 
Mm to attempt the donUe tack of peUiali^ htc own conduct and •»- 
priaiuK ^t of Savary. mya.-^** Scarcely wac it (the wntaiiM) cienad 
cbeul bewail a letter to the FltWConml. In which I conveyed to him. 
tp otmdienec to the hmmoww mtiA of the court, the dadre enpremed 
by iha Mluee of an miarviow wUi the Fint Cnnwil. and fnithm eon- 
lurcd the Fint Concul to lemU the panichmrai. wkUh the — m Hro a^ 
me d ic ar iH Ad mat eermh ai ta dade. It wm hi Ihd -n — 11 |£t a 
n^ScHty) «ho W prrrt dcd in ronuining In lheeoait>room,mcd. 

"•TOW dotes > then r — * I ••».' I ivpUad. « wvMag to the 
rum Coaeul, to convey to hw thawmh ofUie pvnman ••dlwreemi- 


liberatcd a long time : it wn not till two htiufs 
after the mom was cleared lllitt the sentence wee 
known. The officer who commanded the infentij 
of my regiment came with deep emotion to tdl 
me that a party was required to execute the sen- 
tence — 1 answered, * Give it.* * Where shall the 
party of execution be placed ?* asked the officer — 
* Where,* I answered, you can hurt nobody for 
already tlic inhabitants of the populous neighbour- 
hood of Paris were proceeding along the roads to 
the several markets.*' This tender-heartedness 
and anxiety about not hurting some innocent mar> 
ket-gardener, or other paaser by, contrasts drama- 
tically with the ferocious laconism ** Givk it ;** 
but, unfurtuniaely for Savory’s pretence, no road 
passed within a mile of the front of the castle ; 
and, still more unfortunately, the place of execution 
had been fixed by the digging of the grave on Uie 
preceding evening— hud been fixed in the ditch of 
the fortress, about fourteen feet below the level of 
the ground, on a Bjiut where, even if there had Itcen 
roads passing close by the castle or running all 
round it, Savary’s grudarmeH d*vliU migiil linve 
fiisiladcd the whole race of the Bourbons, and all the 
crowned or royal princes of Europe to boot, with- 
out the slightest risk of hitting any passer by. 

The prince was fufet asleep when Savary bade 
his subaltern officer give the parly that were to 
fire into his heart — his two dry words, ‘Give it*, 
being the only deutli- warrant of the descendant of 
so many kings and heroes — and in a sound sleep 
the execution piirty found him when they went to 
his liedsidc and ordered him to rise and follow. 
“ He had so little suspicion of the fate that awaited 
him, that, on descending the rough staircase lead* 
iiig to the custlc-d ill'll, the prince asked whitlier 
they were taking him. To this question he re- 
ceived no hOHwer from Savary’s tried and taciturn 
gendarmes, ilarrel, the conimandaut, walked by 
the prince holding a lantern. Feeling the cold air 
which came up the dark staircaae, he pressed 
llarrel’s arm, and said “Are they going to immure 
me in an oubliette /**• 


mmAawM of Urn cuiirt — ' You havp donn yom buala«m, mM hr, 
takiDK Uir TN>n out of my hand, ' and «rAof rnmifai* it ninr.* I confam 
Uiat I thought at tli« monient, ond to cImI ftvvrral of my atllamgun, 
tlwt hr mrant to any that the conveylog Iheer ■rtiUnHitiU to Um Flm 
('onmil wna ki$ botlDim. Mm nmiWer thus undentood left im oUII 
the ho|ie tliat the rmimmeodauoo would reach tlie Kim (knieul. I 
only recollect that I even at the moment felt a kind of vnatton St 
MrluK him Uiua Uke out uf my liaud* tlie only agreeable sliew*' 
ounce of the iiHluful situatiim In wliicli 1 waa iilaomi In Ikrt, Iwro 
could wr cnnoHvr that o prrmm had hean plaaed oMr m. milA m sr4ir 
tu vudau: ail the pruntum u/ Ota lata f 1 wh In Uw hall, ooitete Ills 
council room, eonvrrving about what had pnoaed. deveml kflOttoT 
into i>n«ate eonveraation— I was walttng Her ay enr- 


riage, which nut bring prnnitled (any srot* tlmn thoH of the olbsr 
memlieni of tlie roniDiiaeion) to come late the li 


Inner eonit of time 

delayed my departun and Uielia. /Ke ware uanahm ekad Is, m$ 
Mid mvt amumaateale unth lhaae taithamt, wtum an as|iliiaiiNi waslimurd* 
when a terriide aouml atroek ns lo oor hearts and fiose Ibrai vtfh 
terror and borror. 

Yea. 1 swear, in tlie name oT niyHlf aad my aoUsofaes. Ibst tbfs 
•xeeiitioD was not sutborissd by as{ nor ssntonas dtreeted Ibst rop te s 
ahoukl be ami totbe minisisr of war, tho gnuid jmifi. lbs fonmMf- 
general of rarts. Tbs latlor (MofSl) nlono conH. acmodlof lo 1s«, 
dirert the neeniion ; the ooi^ wen not ynl msdo-a wmild bn«« 
Uken a ouMtiderahte Mrt of ttw day to rnsbo Ibsm.*' 

• Oaldbrte (from the Franeh vmb ssMsr, to fteaC) was a asltev- 
tmmma dttot«m. tnlo wbleb Urn vleilm nmassenray thtoirtbMdlbwi 
roUwere forfoltea. Tbsvo wvio soMsIM Is f 
ndteUmtddf 


■ So^ of Fto- 
f caatiH, aMm te 


Hr. AlliMi(H^ar 
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Savary himself tells us that it was not until he 
^as brought down these back-stairs suddenly into 
the ditch that the prince heard his sentence : but 
there was no need of the sense of hearing ; the 
sight of the grave, of Savary’s gendarmes^ and of 
the barrels of their muskets gleaming in the dim, 
lurid light, must have told the doomed Bourbon 
that his last moment on earth was come. The 
chief of Bonaparte’s household police, in his 
anxiety to wash his hands of all minor parts of 
the guilt, denies that he fastened a lantern to 
the prince’s breast, as a mark for the execution- 
ers ; denies even that he descended into the ditch ; 
and it seems to be proved that he did neither of 
these two things, but stood on a parapet which 
overlooked the ditch and the heads of his un- 
flinching gendarmes. He seems also to deny that 
he gave the word of command to fire : but he 
had uttered what amounted to the same thing, in 
saying Give it.* As to the lantern, it is probable 
that the prince himself may have fixed it to his 
person, in order to guide in that dim obscurity the 

fimm the oomtaeneemeiil of the French Revolutton). with hb usuel 
felidty In mw'tniMlating, completely dhflgurei tiUi puuge. and 
d^rivM It oflti ohrioua and tragical point. And yet nothing un be 
rloMW or more eaey ofeomprehearion than the French of Bourrienue. 
who rivea thli paeeage. which chills the hearl'e blood. In continua- 
tion M the narrative that Hand gave him the day after the eiecu- 
tton of tlM duke. 

To mietdie, through nearly an entire volume, “droits de tiabio. 
<w Stamp Tax. for “ Timber duty," is bsd enough ; but there, at 
lesat, no touching incident is spoiled by the mis-translation. 

* Acoordlng to a striking story told by Bourrienne. and according 
to every prubulUty and usage in auoh a case, the word *' To Sre" was 
given by a non-commissioned olHcer of the select gendatmerie* 


aim of the soldiers.* It is said that he asked 
for the at endance of a confessor, and that the 
brutal reply to the request was, “ Would you die 
like a priest ?” He cut off a lock of his hair, and 
gave it, with a miniature, and a gold ring, to an 
officer, imploring him to cause it to be delivered, 
through the medium of Bonaparte’s wife, to the 
Princess de Rohan ; and then he presented his 

* Savary, who of cuurse dwells moat on the least important points 
of the tragedy, u\a (hut ii was aix o dork in thn morning, and broad 
day-light, and that therefore no torchiw and lantema were needed. 
He Hilmila, liowevi>r, that there was a lantern in the ditch. Harrei 
certainly carried a lantern to light tho prince down the dark stair- 
case. But It appears tho execution took place not at six, but before 
five o'clock : and it is particularly mentioned, on all hands, that the 
morning was gloomy and foggy. On such a morning, and in such a 
locality, witli a forest and hills a^iacent, a narrow eastle ditch 
fifteen feet deep below the surface of tho soil would not be very 
well lighted oven at six o'clock in the mouth of March. 

Bourrienne says, " Much lias been said aliout a lantern, which, it 
is pretendod, was attached to one of the duke’s button-holes. This 
ia Invention. Captain d Autaiicourt, whose aight waa uot very good, 
t4X)k the lanti^m out of HaTrel’a hand to read the sentence to the 
victim, who had been condemned with as little regard to judicial 
forms as to justice. This circumstance probably gave rise to the 
story about the lantern." But it seems that no sentence woa rend: 
that the sentence was kept by ttie commission up stairs in the coun- 
cll-n>om tu be crmied ; tliat, as we have said, the only deatli-warrant 
was Savary’s “ Give it and that the only sentence was the word 
of command '* to fire." 

Savary also is exceedingly indignant at the imputation of having 
appropriated the duke’a valuable gold watch, and be sublimely 
asks whether it is possible to believe that be, a general In the French 
army, a minister of state, had stolen a watch ? Aa the watch woe 
found in the prince's grave, Savary could not have atolen it— he only 
stole tlie prince’s life. Ike execution, the interment, were eonducied 
in the greatest hurryt and then all the parties concerned seem to 
have run back to Faria in haste and oonfli^n, and like the midnight 
murderers that they were. 

Savary disproves the theft, and ahnoat snooeads in putting out the 
lantern ; but this Is all the exculpation he can make. In other 
matters his defence makes the cundiiel of liimaelf and his master even 
wtnse than k was before believed to be. 
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Chap. L] 

breast to the solilicrs, and, exclaiming I die for 
my king and for France,’* fell with seven mortal 
bullets in his body. The men fired at the close 
distance of ten paces, and as they fired the duke 
rushed towards the muzzles of their pieces, and 
fell dead at their feet. The body was immediately 
uken up ; then, dressed as it was, and w ithout 
any examination, was flung carelessly into the 
ready-made grave. A stone was thrown into the 
grave near the prince’s head by the man employed 
to fill it up, and who wished to have some mark 
.whereby to know the body hereafter. The pit 
was soon filled, the band of murderers and tiie 
troops departed, the old donjon was left to more 
than Its ordinary stillueas and sadness : and then 
there came a little dog and laid himself on the 
grave, moaning and howling piteously ; it was a 
little favourite of the duke, that bad run after his 
master when dragged from the chateau of Etten- 
bcim, that had ai'tcrwards been allowed to travel 
with him in the carriage, and that had esca^ied 
notice in the confusion of the trial and execution. 
The fidelity of the poor dog, that would not leave 
its master’s grave, excited so much interest (and 
It was just that sort of incident that would senti- 
mentalize hundreds of Parisians themselves capa- 
ble of doing even what Savary and Ins gang had 
done), that the police interfered and carried away 
the jKiodle by force. A gentleman, it is said, pur- 
chased the dog from the man who carried him 
away, and kept him for many years out of affection 
to the memory of the unhappy prince. The site 
of the grave into which the yet warm remains of 
Conde’s grandson, uncotliried,” “ unaiieled,” 
were huddled like the carcass of a dog, is marked 
by a small cross at the laittom of the moat, on the 
side towards the forest of Vincennes. “ There are 
few” says Bourrienne, “ who have not seen that 
spot' Who has not made a pilgrimage to Vin- 
cennes, and dropped a tear where the victim fell?” 
But the victim lies there no longer. On lhc2l8t 
of March, 1816, the twelfth anniversary of the 
murder, a committee appointed by the restored 
king of France, Louis Will., went to Vincennes 
to search for the body, and move it to a more be- 
coming place of sepulture. The man who had 
dug the grave and filled it up was still alive, and 
several persons who had visited it shortly after the 
event recognised the precise, spot. The sad “ where- 
about,” must, indeed, have been known pretty 
accurately to the whole neighlxiurhoud. After 
^hout foiir feet deep the boot of the right 
leg was discovered, then the rest of the body suc- 
cessively, and, lastly, the head, with the marking 
stone which the labourer stated he had thrown in. 
They found about the middle of the skeleton a 
mass of metallic matter, of the size and shape of a 
watch, but lo decayed, that but for some small 
iron keys and a s^ with the arms of Cond<4 
which adhered to it, it would hardly have been 
recognised. They also found seventy pieces of 
gold coin, the contents of the rouleau which he had 
brought with him from Euenheim ; a red 
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morocco purse with some loiwa money, or eleven 
pieces of gold and live of silver ; a ring and diatn 
of gold which the prince was known always to 
wear about his neck, and winch was found around 
the vertebral bones of the neck. The remains 
were placed in a cofiin, and deposited, with the 
usual ceremonies of religion, in tlie chapel of the 
castle.'^ 

But what, at the time, was the efiect proilnced 
in Ptiria by the kidnapping and murder of the 
Duke d'Enghien ? The few close personal friends 
of the prince that were in that capital may have 
felt an agony of astonishment, bewilderment, and 
grief ; the royalists there, geiierslly, may have de- 
plored the event, though probably few of them 
were kept thereby two nights from the theatres, or 
their other habitual amusementa and pursuits; 
some of the better -minded of the revolutionists, 
and of the party of the First Consul, who hud swal- 
lowed the revolution and was digesting it for his 
own nutriment and growth, may have deplored the 
deed, and have considered it, as Fuuchtf himself is 
said to have called it, a thing worse thun a crime, 
a political blunder ;t or some few of each of these 
parlies may have shuddered at the guilt and shed 
momentary tears for the victim ; but it appears 
indisputable that the great mass of tlie nation, — of 
the new or young France (/a Jeune FrnrMc)— -llic 
democracy which colhetively had swallowerl up 
more than the First Consul, the generation which 
hud profited by the Revolution, entertained senti- 
ments very diflerent from those which were after- 
wards expressed upon the foul catastrophe. The 
one great dread of the revolutionary party, which, 
as we have urged rept'otedly, must have iiicliiiied 
the great body of the jieople, or at the least of tiiat 
stirring and active part of it which must be tsktn 
as the representative of the whole, wat a counter- 
revolution and the restoration of the old dynasty, 
which their acquaintance with the preceding his- 
tory of their country and their own practice would 
not permit them to disconnect from the notion of 
sanguinary reprisals ; and which, in ordinary cal- 
culation, was likely to make a call ufKin them for a 
restitution of spoils, and for a searching inquiry 
into the titles by which they held the confiscated 
or sequestrated property of other men. Before the 
arrest of Pichegru it was known by many of the 
revolutionary party that Bonaparte himself had 
been in correspondence with Monsieur, the late 
king’s brother, who, in the eyes of the legitimists, 
and of all the courts of Europe (though few of 
them could openly express the conviction, for the 
dread of Bonaparte’s half million of bayonets), was 
Louis XVilL, King of France; and a consequent 
dread had arisen that the Corsican soldier of for- 
tune might, at some moment, play the part which 
General Monk had performed m 'England, and 
bring back the Bourbona. From the secrecy in 
which his examinations were conducted, it was not, 

• Qnartrrijr IUitIvw. vol. Art. Amnff to Ww4«». ke. 
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generally known that Pichcgru had threatened to 
proclaim on hiB trial tliis correspondence between 
Bonaparte and the expatriated Bourbon, and even 
to pri^uce proofs of it ; but the First Consul knew 
all this, and a great deal more — knew mysteries 
which accidents might bring to light at an awk- 
ward moment ; — and it is more than presumable 
that these considerations had largely contributed 
to the crime which had been perpetrated under 
his orders. And when the crime was perpetratM 
the revolutionists could dismiss their apprehen- 
sions of a restoration — apprehensions absurd or 
unfounded, but which can be proved to have ex- 
isted to an immense extent, and which had not a 
weaker hold on the French imagination on account 
of their absurdity ; — they could congratulate them- 
selves that now the hands of Bonaparte were dyed 
in the blood of the Bourbons even like their owm, 
and that henceforward there was no chance of the 
First Consul enacting the part of General Monk. 
According to Thibaudeau it is altogether incorrect 
to pretend that the death of the Duke d’Enghien 
8j)read a general consternation in Paris, in the pro- 
vinces and chateaux of France. “The ancient 
noblesse certainly were alTected by it ; but their 
mourning was not of long duration : not a single 
noble quitted on that account the court of Napo- 
leon ; the noblesse continued, as before, to rush 
thither in crowds. The nation was indifferent 
about it; their instinct told them that a dead 
Bourbon was an enemy the less.** • If no noble 
quitted the new court, so was there only one man 
of that class that quitted the service of Bonaparte 
on account of the foul murder at Vincennes. That 
single exception was the false-sentimental, rhe- 
torical, flowery, vague, wordy Vicomte de Chateau- 
briand, who had just been appointed to the very 
poor post of diplomatic agent or resident minister 
in the Valais, that miseralde segment of Switzer- 
land which Bonaparte had torn from the canton 
of Berne, and which a few years after he united as 
an integral part to France. Those who evaporate 
and exhaust themselves in their enthusiastic ])raise 
of this great sacrifice to principle, and to the ab- 
horrence of injustice and cruelty, seem to forget 
that Chateaubriand subsequently, in one of the 
prefaces to his many books, styled Bonaparte the 
man sent by God in sign of reconciliation ; and 
on liis return from his pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land brought back, nicely corked and hermetically 
sealed, a bottle full of the water of the river Jor- 
dan, wherewith to baptize the son of the Emperor 
Napoleon, the new King of Rome. The forgetful- 
ness of these people is perhaps the less surprising 
as the Breton vicomte himself apiiears to have 
forgotten the circumstances from the moment that 
the ancient dynasty was restored, and he became 
minister of state and a peer of France under 
Louis XVIII. 

But, whatever may have been the sensation pro- 
duced in Paris or in the rest of France by this 
atrocious affair, it is certain that the kidnapping 

* HibI, du Cousulat. 


and murder of the Duke d’Enghien excited an in- 
dignant feeling in all the rest of Europe, and pro- 
duced immediate demonstrations unfavourable to 
Bonaparte in all the courts that were strong enough, 
or remote enough, to hazard the expression of their 
opinion. The court of St. Petersburg ordered a 
public mourning for the death of the unfortunate 
prince, and remonstrated with his real assassin, 
the First Consul ; and the Emperor Alexander, as 
mediator and guarantee of the continental peace, 
notified to the states of the Germanic Empire that 
he considered the violation of the territory of Baden 
and the seizure of the Duke d'Enghien as an overt 
attack on the security and independence of that 
cmjiirc. Going farther than this, the young Czar 
sent in a note to the Diet assembled at Ratisbon, 
complaining of this violation and criminal trans- 
gression of the law and rights of nations, and re- 
minding the Diet that he had pledged himself, 
together with the First Consul of France, to pro- 
tect the rights and ensure the tranquillity of the 
minor states of the Germanic Confederation. The 
King of Sweden also remonstrated, and sent his 
note to the Germanic Diet, as a pa'-ty interested 
through the possessions which he held in the em- 
pire, and as an ancient guarantee of the independ- 
ence of that league. Bonaparte, whose pride could 
never bear rejiroach or interference, and who knew 
or suspected that Russia, some tilae before this, 
had listened to English jjroposals for a new co- 
alition, made Talleyrand write a most insolent and 
outrageous note to the Russian ambassador. He 
asked why, when the Elector of Baden and the 
other German princes were silent (their silence 
proceeded from their weakness and their fears), 
Russia presumed to intermeddle in a matter that 
was wholly German ? Whence came that strange 
pretension of Russia to mix audaciously in what 
did not concern her T When the Emperor Paul, 
the ally of France, and the father of the Emperor 
Alexander, fell under the blows of assassins, sold 
to Emjlandy had France advanced the political 
right of examining that mysterious iniquity? And, 
if the authors of that plot had been arrested at two 
leagues from the Russian frontier, would the cabi- 
net of St. Petersburg have tolerated the demand of 
explanations about the violation of neutral terri- 
tory ? Russia was talking about the law and rights 
of nations, but liad she not protected conspirators 
at Dresden, at Rome, at Pans, and had not one 
of her ambassadors (Markoff, who had conversed 
with Lord Whitworth in the embrasure of the 
window at the Tuilcries) given quite recently his 
protection to intrigues and plots directed against 
the First Consul ? ' This violent language might 
ensure, at no distant period, a war with Russia, 
but it was not calculated to remove the evil im- 
pression which had been made. This war indeed 
was almost a certainty before ; but the kidnapping 
and the murder of the Bourbon prince, and the 
recriminations cast in the teeth of the young Czar 
(who, in the Moniteur and other French publi- 
calioiis, was directly accused of being the assassin 
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of his own insane father), hastened the cleclaration 
of hostilities, and gave a keener edge to the Rus- 
sian enmity. He gained victories after this, and 
he had triumphs— many and high triumphs, with 
a conquered kingdom, and a conquered empire in 
the dust before him — ^but from this time cheerful- 
ness was banished from the heart, and joy and 
liveliness from the court, of Bonaparte ; that court 
became more pompous and gorgeous, but it was 
sombre in its very splendour, and cold and chill- 
ingly doubtful and suspicious : for the dismal fate 
of Pichegru, the ruin and expulsion of Moreau, 
and the other incidents that were woven up in the 
same black web with the assassination of the Duke 
d’Enghicn, even though acceptable to many, per- 
haps to the large majority of that court and of the 
Consul and Emperor’s immediate adherents, made 
tlicin all feel that they wore living in a lion’s den, 
and that the hour might come when the fate of the 
prince, or of Pichegru, or of Moreau, might be 
their own. 

It IS scarcely permitted us to quit this subject 
without savinu ii lew words on the motives which 
have been atinliuied to the First Consul, and the 
cx< uses which have been made for him, and which 
he made for liimhelf. As one of the strong mo- 
tives, it lias been slated that some of the persons 
arrested as accomplices of Gcorges-Cadoudal and 
J’icliegru had eonfessed that they had seen repeat- 
edly, in the very heart of Paris, u distinguished, 
nuhlc-iooklng stranger, who always presented him- 
self in a cautious, mysterious manner, and whom 
they knew by no other name than that of “ the 
General ” — that, from various indications, the Con- 
sul was led to believe that this mysicnuus visitant 
in Paris wiis none other than the Duke d’Knghien, 
&c. But Savary admits — and he would only have 
injured his bad, and, os it is, wretchedly pleaded, 
cause by taking up the opposite ground — that the 
Duke d’Enghicn never came to Paris at all ; that 
the notion of his having been there was found to 
be a deplorabl'' mistake, but when it was too late, 
w hen the duke was no more ; and that the mys- 
terious personage mistaken for the Duke d'Enghieu 
turned out eventually to be General Pichegru. 
And this is far from all : evidence has been pro- 
duced to prove that this mistake, assumed as a 
justilication or excuse of the seizure at Ettenheim 
aud tlie bliKidy doings at Vincennes, could not 
have existed at the date of either of those deeds. 
One of the French wTilers* called into the field 
by the publication of Savory’s memoirs, which 
throw blame and infamy on everybody but himr 
self, his master, and a few decided partisans, has 
proved, by citations from the voluminous docu- 
ments of the trial of Qeorgea-Cadoudal and his 
that the individiials who reported the visits 
pretended luikviown had, on Che 12th of 
February (a fMod month before the seizure of the 
at Ettenl^), deposed that the mysterious 
iVuntor was IHchegru ; that the same fact was 
^proved on the 21it of February, twenty-three days 
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before the seizure ; and again on the 12ih of March, 
nine days before the prince was murdered at Vin- 
cennes. It is difficult to conceive that any sneb 
mistake had ever for a moment existed, for the 
duke and Pichegru were totally unlike in furtu 
and feature, in voice, expression, and demeanour ; 
but, if the mistake really had existed, having lieen 
cleared away at Icabt a mouth before the sci/.urc, 
it could not stand even as a bad and insutlicieiit 
excuse for tliat deed.* 

Bonaparte himself, according to those who w rote 
nicmuirs for him, and according to his conversa- 
tions as re[iorted by Ijns Cases, O'Meara, Wartlen, 
and others, affirmed that the Duke d'Knghien had 
WTitteii a letter from his cell in tlie fortress of 
Strasbourg to tlic Firi^t Consul, not merely to im- 
plore life and pardon, but In oiler io enter OUo fus 
senice ; and that Talleyrand — the ill-omened Tal- 
leyrand — who entertained as a fixed principle Uial 
there would be no safety to Bonaparte and the 
monarchy he was building u)i so long as any of 
the Bourbon princes were left alive, gut possession 
of the litter, and kept it from the First Consul 
until it was too late. This story is in all its parts 
too monstrously ahsuid to merit anv serious re- 
futation. As \ct 4 pel hups, the cx-bisfiop of Autuii 
was not very anxious for a lesturation of the old 
dynasty ; that anxiety came on him alamt four 
years later, when he saw that the tyranny of the 
Corsican Emperor was becoming a worse tyranny 
than had ever existed in France, and when, against 
his weighty advice and admonitions and entreaties, 
Bonaparte was rushing headlong to his ruin by 
kidnapping the royal Bourbon family of S|)airi and 
invading that country : hut to assert tliat the wise, 
the arch, acute, and hlood-louthing Talleyrand 
sliouUl have recommended the cutting off uli the 
Bourbon princes, aivd Iwgi lining willi the Duke 
d'Enghieii, who was the rrniotest of them all in 
the order of t-uceessiun to the crown of France, is 
to suppose a degree of credulity or insanity in the 
world which docs not yet cxistf Buurnenne most 
markedly and {Misitivcly denies (what needs no 
denial after one has )>crused the accounts of the 
trial and the death of that prince) that the duke ever 
wrote a letter to the First Consul ; and he declares 
he had his information from the duke’s first aide- 
de-camp, who never quitted him while he was at 
Straslxmrg. M. Dupin proves, by incontrovertible 
documents — by the diary of the prince’s imprison- 
ment — by the proritK rcrbaui of all the proceed- 
ings — aud by the official list of one letter, addressed 

* Maqniift. RpRitailon d« KEerU fsohli* ntr I* Dtut d* Rnwifo cur 
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by the duke to the Princeas de Rohan — that he 
never wrote to the First Consul. Had he done so, 
as it was pretended the letter was not destroyed, 
but only delayed, as its contents were quoted as 
known to Bonaparte and many of his court, would 
not the First Consul have published the whole of 
the letter to the world, as a proof of the baseness 
of the Bourbons, or of the meanness of spirit of the 
inheritor of the proud name of Condt? ? Most as- 
suredly he would have done so : this would have 
been the very sort of triumph over the old royalty 
which he loved, and which was calculated to make 
an impression on the French people. But there 
was no such publication, and nobody but himself 
ever pretended to have seen the letter. These 
Bonapartist memoir.>writerB, and Boswellizcrs of 
his sayings and doings, are, as we have already no- 
ticed, perpetually at variance with one another, and 
even with themselves, in relating the same circum- 
stances. Savary denies the fact of the duke having 
written the letter from Strasbourg ; but he never- 
theless endeavours to throw the blame of the duke’s 
death on Talleyrand. But in this attempt Savary 
refutes himself; and there is, besides, most super- 
abundant evidence to show that Talleyrand had, 
in the first instance, nothing whatever to do in the 
business, and that he could have known nothing 
of the duke’s trial and execution at Vincennes 
until they were over. 1 1 was not to Talleyrand and 
the foreign office that the First Consul had applied 
when informed that the duke was plotting against 
him at Ettenheim ; but it was to R*fal, a crafty 
scoundrel, w'ho had been recommended by Fouchd, 
and who at the moment managed the greater 
part of the general police. It was not a diplo- 
matic note to the contemptibly weak Margrave 
of Baden, but an adroit kidnapper, that Bonaparte 
wanted. Reversing Savary’s syllogism, that, as 
Talleyrand was minister for foreign affairs, and the 
prince was seized in & foreign state, so Talleyrand 
must have had the management of the affair; 
we would say, that as the foreign office was never 
applied to until everything was settled, so Talley- 
rand could have nothing to do with the matter. 
The one deduction is at least as good as the other ; 
and it is Savary himself who tells us that the entire 
management was left to Rdal ; that it was Real 
whom Bonaparte employed to conduct the develop- 
ment of this affair ; that Rdal by Bonaparte’s order 
applied — ^not to the foreign office— but to the in- 
spector-general of the gendarmerie, for a confiden- 
tial officer to send into Baden to act as a spy on 
the prince ; that this confidential officer proceeded 
to his destination with proper secrecy, and re- 
ported — not to the minister for foreign affairs, but 
-—to his own inspector-general, who again reported 
directly to Bonaparte that on this report an- 

* When the report of this epy— who, u lunal. appears to have 

reported a great deal more than was true— was dtollveted to tlie First 
Oouaul by ine inapeotor-general of the Kendnnnorie, the Consul sum. 
mooed not Talleyrand, but Rul, and asked him in anger how it wae 
imialble that tki voi.iob riiould not know what was going on at 
Ettenheim. And it waa. as we have seen, upon this report of ttie 
eanjUantiai or special spy (named and appointed at Uonaparte’a 
oraer, deliveier through the medium of Real by the inspeetor-general 


Other emissary was sent to seize the duke, and that 
this emissary was to call to his assistance the armed 
force at Strasbourg. And all the world knew who 
this second emissary was ; it was not a clerk in the 
foreign-office, it was not a dependant or friend of 
Talleyrand, but a colonel of grenadiers, aide-de- 
camp to the First Consul, — in short, Caulaincourt, 
whom we have seen superintending the operations 
of the seizure at Offenbourg, and who by grace of 
this and other services became shortly afterwards 
Duke of Vicenza. A long letter of instructions to 
Caulaincourt and Ordenner, signed “ Bonaparte,” 
has been preserved and printed. These orders 
regulate with remarkable precision all the steps 
which the kidnappers are to take, in order to get 
possession of the person of the duke; but the 
letter contains not a word about the fate in store 
for the captured prince ; and, though Caulaincourt 
may have known the First Consul’s intention, it is 
at the least possible that Ordenner and the officers 
who crossed the Rhine had no such knowledge. 
Thibaudeau affirms, that at this conference, when 
Caulaincourt received his mission, Talleyrand was 
present, as well as Foucht^, Cambaceres, Le Brun, 
and the grand judge Regnier ; and that not one of 
these high functionaries manifested any disappro- 
bation of the measure, which was un parti prts — 
a thing decided upon — by the First Consul. He 
further adds (and the letter has been published) 
that Talleyrand on this day, or on the 1 1th of 
March, wrote to advise M. Massias, the French 
minister at the court of Baden, of the First Con- 
sul’s intention to seize the duke and the other 
French emigrants at Ettenheim. But 1 hibaudeau 
admits that everything had been determined upon 
before this note, which appears never to have been 
delivered, was written ; and that some of those who 
Were present at the conference felt convinced that 
Bonaparte B rage would blow over, and that he 
would never carry into execution what he was 
threatening to do. He says (and this, by itself, 
seems to prove that the minister for foreign affairs 
had never been applied to, or had hitherto done 
nothing in the business,) that, as Talleyrand entered 
the room, Bonaparte exclaimed — “What is M. 
Massias doing, when armed gatherings of my 
enemies are going on at Ettenheim ? But I will 
find out the means of punishing their plots ! The 
head of the guilty one {la tele da coupable) shall 

of gpndarmerin), that Caulaincourt waa aent on hia iniquitoiia mia- 
aiuu. "Tina provea two fai.ta: Srat. IhutM du Talleyrand riid not 
make Honaparte acquainted with what pained at Elteuhcim ; ami, 
oecondly, that Bonaparte did not evuu eapifct him tudo au; fur it woa 
uf the neijligeiiru of the po/ice, and nut uf the fureign dejiartmeut, tint 
he corapluined.”— ^aart. Sev, 

Inde^ tn other affairs of a laaa questionable nature, Talleynmd, or 
hia foreign office, bad little to do with the trembling governments of 
theamall neighbouring otatea ; they were watched by the spite and 
agents of the pollcs, and were dictated to by the commandiiig oflloers 
of tlie gendarmerie and other French troops cantoned ^ng Undr 
Oontien. We know ourselves, from good Italian authority, tbnt 
Talleyrand, even while minister for foreign afbirs, nnd to ail appear- - 
anoe in high favour with hia employer, was ollea leff'in total ignor- 
anee of eunreapondenow carried on with Turin. Milan, and Genun, 
although those corresimndencea properly appertained to hiaoStoe; 
and that he first knew of vanous meoaurei adopted In Italy vdien 
deputations arrived at Ibris to eampUin of them, and silnriint 
themselves to him as the busineas waa considered to be in his depart* 
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do roe jiMtice !** And he adds, that to this Cam- 
baof^r^ lepUed, **' I dare say that, if such a per- 
sonage was in your power, rigour would not to to 
that point.” The whole amount, then, of Tuley- 
rand’s participation in the crime comes to this — 
that when everything was 'decided upon, he wrote 
a brief note to M. Massiai, who, like the govern- 
ment of Baden itself, could do nothing foe or against 
the unfortunate prince, whose foie Bonaparte had, 
from the first, resolved to leave to his gendarmes 
and satellites, to such men as Rdal, Caulaincourt, 
and Savary. We have already exposed the 
nullity of the plea about mistaking the duke for 
Pichegru, and discovering that mistake too late ; 
and yet Savary, after miming all these preceding 
statements, makes Bonaparte, after the duke’s exe- 
cution, exclaim to Rdal (who knew all about the 
business, and, like his master, nuist have known 
that it was General Pichegru, and not the duke, that 
had been reported as the mysterious stranger),** Ah ! 
wretched Talleyrand, what have you made me do ?** 
as if Talleyrand had had anything whatever to do 
in the matter ! Again, Savary, who admits that on 
the evening when the Duke d’Enghien arrived at 
Vincennes, he carried a sealed Utter from Bona- 
parte at Malmaison to Murat at Paris (which 
sealed letter he confesses contained tho First Con- 
sul's orders to his brother-in-law, the governor, 
about the duke), attaches a ridiculous im))ortaDce 
to the incident of meeting Talleyrand coming out 
of Murat’s house as he (Savary) entered it ; and 
insinuates — in spite of hisoi^n confession as to the 
malrd letter he himself brought, and in spite of the 
facts that he was the last ]ier8ou that come from 
Malmaison, and that the minister for foreign 
affairs had nut seen the Consul since the morning, 
and had another most obvious motive for calliiig on 
Murat, as Murat had been lo ill as to be confined 
to his room — that Talleyrand had called to induce 
Murat to hasten the executiou of the Duke d’Eng- 
hien, and to screw up his courage to the proper 
point. But Savary again completely cripples his 
own insinuatiou, which has absurdity enough on 
the face of it, by letting it escape that Talleyrand 
was not with Bonaparte when he wrote that fatal 
sealed letter of which he (Savary) waa the bearer, 
and was not with Murat after he had received that 
letter — thus removing from Talleyraud all imme- 
diate responsibility as to that foul epistle. The ex- 
Bishop of Autun was never the man to act upon 
generous passionate im pulses, or to run his own 
neck into the noose to rescue others ; but, if he had 
been aware of the crime that was preparing, he 
must have considered it, as Fouche did, a mon- 
■troua political blunder, and would uot have failed 
to try the effects of hia persuasive eloquence on 
Bonaparte, who, for a long time, stood in some awe 
of his cool commanding intellect. But the motive 
apparent which nia^ the follen emperor, and 
the baniriio^ShMrtryt to anxious to inculpate the ez- 
minialer telMgn affairs: long before hie foil 
TaUeyredl U^ven moitid offence to Bonaparte 
by lo the invasion of Spain which 
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has been mentioned, and by olher deeds and caustio 
aayings; Talleyrand, while the emperor waa fall- 
ing, had contributed important aervicea towards 
restoring the Bourbons ; and, there fore, Talleyrand 
must be defamed : and what defamation could tell 
■o well as charging him with the murder of a 
Bourbon prince? But tlie whole contrivance is 
too bungling to impose any longer even on the 
fanatics of Bonapartism ; and we believe it is now 
nniveraally admitted that, next to Bonaparte, 
Savary was the most guilty of all that were impli- 
cated in the death of the duke ; that Savary might 
have suspended the execution, and did not, but, 
on the contrary, hurried it on with a seal atid 
ferocity' worthy of a disciple of the Old Man of the 
Mountain, or Prince of the Assaasins.* 

But Bonaparte, according to the memoir-writers, 
and the reporters of his conversations at St. Helena, 
took up other ground, and, without dwelling upon 
either of the two exploded fictions — the supprestttl 
letter of the duke, and tlie mistaking the duke for 
Pichegru — boldly and broadly justified the duke's 
execution, alleging it to have been an act of self- 
defence, a measure of state policy, arising out of 
the natural rights of humanity, by vihich a man 
to save his own life may take away that of another, 
and out of the political right of the French republic 
to put down plots and conspiracica, and strike 
terror into its enemies. Assuming the grossest 
falsehoods for fads, and taking as proven a senes of 
particulars which had never been proved at all, 
and to which hia spies, and police, and courts of 
law, unscrupulous, bad, violent as they were, were 
never able to give even a semblance of conaistency 
and probability, he roaintained that the Bourlion 
princes had been publicly convicted of having been 
the contrivers of the infernal machine, and of hav- 


* bouirimiie, who ipralui only of the larla tlutraiM to hh know 
l«Mli;t> from tkio brat ■i»uTvn, My», " All ilwl roUtoa to tho olTolr of 
the Dukf* fi’EniihiHD rcMOl\M iSH*ir Into tlilii Bonnpnrto, iiorhnpi to 
piHue tho rrvnluiiouarv pnrtv nnd In ordor to nttnui the tnmiie with 
gteoier rertoliity, diwirMl tlie iDuiimliatr dmlh of tho duke, witlioiit 
Jiidicinl fnrnit Ho wu obeyed with nil Ute promptitude which 
doulAles* hr had oommitndiNl, eo that thoro wu no time nr pomlbiMty 
lo retrart liU flr»l deteriuiuation. I Imve rerUiu knowledge that ilio 
poeittee order whi given, yet I am oon^iiioed that. If the raeoutlon hnd 
been deforred eome hoiin, the Ihtkr d'Enghlen would not liave pt- 

r»bed Orneral Savary did not dare to delay the cxeeuluin 

or the eentenee, although tlio^noe urgonily demaaded an interview 
with the Fira Coneul. Had Bonaparte wen the priaeo, thore oan bo 
little donbt but that he would have uved hU Mill, iavaiy. Iiowovor, 
thought himeoir lumad lo mcrlSoe hki own ontnhmi to tao powerful 
ractioD whMi then oontroUml the Flnt Couaul, and whilet bo 
thought he Wu lervlng hU maeter, he wu, la foet, only aort lag the 
fkcUoD to which, 1 miiBt uy, he did aot beloag. The truth k, that 
Oenernl Kavarv enn only be leiiraaohod for not having taken npoa 
himwlfto auapend the eseeution, wMeh mwhiMSp voatd ma havo 
taken place, if It had hecu aua|«niM. He wu moroly aa laatra* 
meal, and penitence oii Kw part would, perltapa. have UM more la 
hU favour than lua vaia cflorta to juatlfy Bonaparto. From all that 
1 have anted, and particularly from the noa-mpoaelaa of tho oao- 
oatkm, h appean to me u olear at day that Ueaoral Havan had iw 
oeivod a fbrmal order from Baaaparto Car tho Duke d’Bigililea'e 
death, ami aleo a tormal ordor that U dhoald be ao aiaangcd as to 
loader a impoadblo to apeak to Bn aaparto egafai oa Uia anhiact, u “ 
‘ nld lio over. Cao tlieiw bs a aam avldeat. 


praoT thia, thaa the digglag tha aiava 

Wa have ■reftiUy enmw ii ad tha m 

M. Dupto, ' PUeaa JadkiblMa at HlalDriaaaa;' 

* oflbitea aaa hn ai a i a i ImpMltaiix^ 

tiaiim dot Mhaohoeda M. la Dae da lloviaiH' of 
Boarrlrama, Lao Coma, aad Mhont bat bott to tha soaaaat of the 
trial aad oaaoaUoa of Ibo Daka d'Kaghica, aad la Ilia ntmarkf 
wbkh Mlow i b a t iia taal r B | i b e, mo hava bsaa aadeled aad gaM by 


; of Oaaeral Hulia, 
; of Soeavy, * Ka- 
' TbUmadam, of 
of the 


MdsadaUaailkloiaibaOBaiteyty Bovlaw alfiadf 

- Alt. sL, Na. M, veL ssis., oa * Ibmiiy aad Uw Duka 
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ing disgorged sixty brigands upon Paris, including 
the Polignacs, de Riviere, and others, for the pur- 
pose of causing him to be assassinated ; and then he 
asked hether by the law of nature he, Bonapurle, 
was not authorised to cause the Count d’ Artois to 
be assassinated in London. And then for the law 
of polity : the whole republic, he said, was totter- 
ing upon the brink of a precipice, and the Duke 
d*£nghien was one of the chiefs who conspired its 
fall ; and, besides, it was necessary to check the 
audacity of the Bourbons, who had sent their sixty 
assassins to Paris. “ The republican government 
could not, consistently with Us diynity^ do less, 
when the assassination of its chief was publicly 
plotted, than cause its thunder to strike the family 
which dared to engage in such an attempt.”* 
Here the murdered prince was coupled in the 
loosest manner with the Count d’Aitois and the 
rest of the Bourbons residing in England ; and that 
public conviction of which Bonaparte is made to 
speak can refer only to the trial of Georges-Cadou- 
dal and his associates, which did nut take place 
until the middle of May, or nearly two months 
after the duke had been tried, fusiladed, and buried 
at Vincennes ; and which, when it did take place, 
afforded no such conviction, nor so much as the 
shadow of a proof against any of the Bourbon 
princes. But, as if by an after-thought, the re- 
porter of Bonaparte’s last quoted words, in a later 
publication, makes the ex-emperor rest his defence 
upon the Duke d’Enghien’s actual and personal 
participation in the pretended plot for assaGsinating 
him. Here the reporter gets rid of the anachro- 
nism of Gcorges-Cadoudars trial ; hut, in so doing, 
he also drops his proofs and public conviction. He 
makes Bonaparte say, “ The duke and his party 
had constantly hut one object in view, that of taking 
away my life.t I was assailed on all sides ; air- 
guns, infernal machines, plots, ambuscades of 
all kinds were resorted to. At last I grew weary, 
and took an opportunity of striking them with 
terror in their turn in London. 1 succeeded, and 
from that moment there was an end to all conspi- 
racies. [His state prisons and remote fortresses 
continued down to the end of his reign to tell a 
very different tale, and to prove that his suspicions, 
and the inventions of his police, were not termi- 
nated by the death of the duke ; and there w’ere 
certainly real conspiracies, both republican and 
royalist, after that deed.] Who can blame me for 
having acted as I did ? What ! blows threatening 

• Lm Cam, AnMWHT to Warden. 

t If Bonaparte had ever entei tamed thii notion, lie had lieen con- 
vinced of iti I'ajitity lony before tlie time w lien he thiie pleaded in de- 
fenee of h» i-eimtatioii. A short time after the mijrder at Vmeeunes, 
and his election os empmr, beinv st Aix>Ia-Cha]Mlle, he hod a con- 
versation with M. Massias, tlie French minister at the court of the 
Maritrave of Baden, who hod been residini; at that court when Uie 
Duke d'EuKliien was living in the country. Bonaparte, after speak- 
ing of the intrigues of tlie emigrants, said, " You ought at least to 
have prevented the plots which the duke was hatching at EUeiiheim." 
■* Sire,’ replied Massias. “ 1 am too old to learn to tell a falsehood. 
Believe me, on this subieet your ear has been abiisod."— “ Do you 
nut think, then, (hat, hod the conspiracy of Georges and Fioliegru 
succeeded, the dukn would have crossed the Rliine, and have come 
post to Pons ? " The reapectaltle old diplomatist hung down his 
head and was silent ; for he saw that the emperor did not wish to 
hear the trutii.— ifvarrisnntf. 


my existence arc aimed at me day after day, from 
a distance of one hundred and fifty leagues (mean- 
ing from London ) ; no power on earth, no tri- 
bunal can afford me redress ; and I shall not be 
allowed to use the right of nature, and return war 
for war ! ** It has been well noted that this law 
of nature, that this mode of defence, had already 
been appealed to by that arch- Jacobin and Ma- 
ratist Robert Lindet, in justification of the mas- 
sacre of the prisoners in Paris in September, 
1792.* 

On other occasions, the exile at St. Helena would 
say that the Duke d’Enghien’s death must be at- 
tributed to an excess of zeal for him (Bonaparte), 
to private views, or to mysterious intrigues ; that 
he had been blindly urged on ; that he had been, 
if he might say so, taken by surprise ; that the 
measure was precipitated &nd the result pre-deter- 
mined by others. As to the piecipitation, Bona- 
parte hud had more than a week lo reflect upon it : 
it w'as on Sunday the 11th of March that he gave 
Cauluincourt his orders to seize the duke, who was 
not seized until the night of the 14th, and not ex- 
ecuted until the morning of the 21st. Besides, 
this pleading contradicts Bonaparte’s more earnest 
and more laboured defences of the ])Toceedings. 
Credit cannot be given to assertions so very op- 
posite; and no credit whatever is due to a man 
who is constantly contradicting Pknsclf. As long 
as he could he avoided any explanations, and en- 
joined the Btrictcbt silence; and so com])letc was 
the subjugation of the press, and so extreme the 
dread of giving oflence to him, that nothing was 
written or said in France about the matter until his 
own rashness, and the fortune of war, brought back 
the Bourbons. But, when he was dying at St. 
Helena, he put, as it were, into his last testament 
the frankest avowal of the deed. “ I caused the 
Duke d’Enghien to he arrested and judged, be- 
cause it was necessary to the security, the interest, 
and the honour of the French peojile. In the 
same circumstances 1 would again act in the same 
manner.” 

Just fifteen days after the execution of the Bour- 
bon prince at Vincennes, General Pichegru — with 
whom, as with Georges, the Polignacs, and others, 
the prince ought to liave been confronted — was 
found dead in his cell in the Temple, where he had 
been lying ever since the 27th of February, subject 
to the frequent visits and interrogatories of Real. 
No threats, no promises could induce Pichegru to 
injure any man by his ansv^ers, or to effect the 
great object in view — that of implicating General 
Moreau in the royalist conspiracy. He threatened, 
on the contrary, to tear to pieces the flimsy web 
which had been thrown round Moreau ; to speak 
out on his public trial ; to unfold the odious means 
by i^hich he and his companions had been entrapped 
into the conspiracy by Bonaparte’s police; and to? 
reveal what he knew of the First ConsflPs corre- 

• Qnart. Rev.—" ThU terril)le movement of Om fieople,** latA 
Lindet, iu a printed book, " teemed neoeoMry fiir iHtiB lalety of tlie 
country, and the remit was tmijf the iiapartial amUtfidm 
eipiei Iff the law of nature. 
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ipondence with the Bourbons. “ When I am be- 
fore my judges,” said he, “my language shall be 
conformable to truth and the interests of my coun- 
try.” This speaking out in an open court — and it 
was known that i'ichegru could speak in a lofty 
and energetic manner — gave great alarm to the 
consular government. Besides, in spite of his 



present sad predicament, and the charges and 
calumnies which had been heaped upon Ins name, 
some of the soldiery might still feel an alfection tor 
the commander who had repeatedly led them on 
to V ictory before the name of Bonaparte had made 
uself known. To proceed against two such suc- 
cessful generals as Pichegru and Moreau, at one 
and the same time, might, pi rchunce, prove too 
severe a trial of the temper of the army. It was 
calailated, too, that, if Ihchegru were but dead, it 
might be insinuated that it wos only his death that 
removed the proof of Moreau's complicity. Real 
had been heard muttering as he came from his 
cell, “ What a man this I’lchegru is ! There is no 
moving him.” On the 5th of April, this coun- 
sellor of state and manager of police, this creature 
of Fouche, had a long secret interview with the 
general, and it was on the next morning that 
Pichegru wtt.s found strangled on his bed, with a 
black cravat tightened round his neck, by means 
of a stick which acted as a tourniquet, and which 
was kept in its position by being put behind the 
ear, and pressed against the pillow by the weight 
of the head, &c. Six obscure surgeons, named by 
the crimirial tribunal, were called m to examine 
the body, and sign a report that Picbegru had com- 
jnitted suicide. A gendarme d'elite deposed that, 
being on guard near Pichegru's cell, about three 
hours after midnight, he had heard a violent 
coughing and spitting ; a turnkey of the Temple 
depoaed that he had the key of the generaPs door 
all the night in his pocket, so that the door could 
not have been opened : but, in spite of surgeons, 
gendarmes, and turnkeys, and of other pains taken, 
then and tfterwarda, to prove that Pichegru had 
perished by his own hand, the impression was in- 
stantly mode, and in a manner to be lasting, that 
be h^ been most foully murdered. The event 
came ao close upon the catastrophe of Ymeenoes : 


— the police of the Temple wsa entirely under the 
control of Heal — Savary waa, in a manner, the 
military govenior, and the guards there were 
mounted, and the general service of the prison per- 
formed, by Savary's pendannes comrades 

of the men who had shut the prince in the ditch — 
there were other familiars of the mouion genus, 
w’ho w'ere known to have committed detestable 
deeds, and who were believed to be capable of any 
crime — there were keys of the jmsse par-tout sort 
which opened every lock — and the midnight visi- 
tations, and tlie acts of carrying off stale prisoners, 
unknown to their co-mates in captivity, and no one 
except the agents employed knew whither, were 
facts notorious in Paris and in all France. It 
might l)c that Pichegru had stranglerl himself — 
and we believe that medical jurisprudence has, 
since that time, registered more than one suicide 
committed in a mure difficult manner — but Piche- 
gru seems to have been considered, by all who 
knew him, as a man very unlikely to have recoune 
to suicide of any kind, as one whose natural tem- 
perament, excited passions, and indignation against 
Bonaparte, and Fouche, and the agents of police 
who had entrapped him, would have led him to 
bear any extremity of suffering, and to face the 
guillotine or the fusilades at the plum of Grcnclki 
unmoved, provided he could but have the oppor- 
tunity of speaking out on his trial : and then the 
accumulation of suspicious circumstances with re- 
gard to the state prison, the deeds which had recently 
l^en committcd> and the conviction that the First 
Consul, and those who served him, would stick at 
no crime which might serve his purpose, all went 
to confirm the belief that Pichegru had really bceu 
murdered. After calling U[ion lieal, who was still 
living at the time he wrote, to declare what he 
knew of this transaction, Buurrienne says, “ There 
is evidence, amounting almost to demonstraiiony that 
Pichegru was strangled in prison, and conse- 
quently all idea of suicide must be rejected as 
inadmissible. Have 1 positive and substantive 
proof ? I have not ; but the concurrence of facts, 
and the weight of probabilities, do not leave me in 
possession of the doubts I should wish to enleruin 
on this tragic event. Besides, there exists a certain 
popular instinct, which is rarely at fault ; and it 
must be in the recollection of many, not only that 
the general opinion agreed in the notion of i'iche- 
gru's assassinaliun, but that the pains taken by the 
government to give that opinion another direction, 
by the affected exhibition of the body,* only aerved 

* Tlie wtH'le in thi* Monilenr, whieh wag p«iblig|uMl tba day aew 
the flaath, Rcromi'anirtl by Uw ilaiKMitloiig of Ifaa 
tiie ntncirryr of ihr Temple, tta tafDary , aod the lunMona dl«pla^ ed an 
awkwarilnem of infraniiy asd palas-Ukinff. whmli wwat to eoaflim 
whal It wag Inlendt^ lu d^roy. It waa to ihia aflbet 

The precewboK e^ettlDg ndH||rtt bed eopumeljr dloed aoeerdlaf 
to hU oigtom, for be loved the pleaeutna of the table. He wee fHlI of 
Bwat. had a ehoniieck, wee aanfaioeone, eod Uw. Srant Of axefcke nre- 
dia|io«rd him the more lo apnplesy : In the evciiiae, too, be bed aeked 
for aSeneea, and npenlne the book it the paye wkeve the phltoaepheff 
dUroeeee ibe mt*cri«e of life and the eaey pnaeage to eternity, 
rwhegm bed peenared bimeeir fm aniride. H# bad ivnMvaM a 
ebek taken out of a Cufot of Ire-wood, and that, with ItM craeai, 
eumerd for the gmafulalioo. Thwa Piebegm hee eaeepwl tbe die- 
grare of Ifir MaSbUl by enmide.*’ 

lo tlie lUle in whkh ttie piew then aaa.anil in tbefwaeite dreed of 

It 2 
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to strengthen it. He who spontaneously says, 1 
have not committed such or such a crime, at least 
admits there is room for suspecting his guilt.** 
Savary says that Riial, on the morning of Piche- 
gru*s death, exclaimed — “ Though nothing can be 
more apparent than that this is suicide, yet it will 
always be said that, despairing of his conviction, 
we strangled him in prison !” As a matter of 
course, Savary denies that he himself knew any- 
thing of the matter, and that Pichegru was miir- 
dered at all ; but he confesses, at the same time, 
that the belief of asBassination was universal, and 
that a high functionary, his own personal friend, 
spoke of it years afterwards as an undoubted fact, 
and named the gendarmes in the Temple as the 
men by whom the deed had been done. Among 
the foreign diplomatists resident at Paris, no doubt 
appears to have been entertained as to the manner 
of the death. One of them, writing to his court, 
said, It is evident that Pichegru has been selected 
as a victim. The history of the Roman emperors 
of the Ijower Empire presents the picture of 
this country and government !’** There were cer- 
tain private circumstances which rendered the 
catastrophe the more striking : the conqueror of 
Holland and the First Consul, who had obtained 
their commissions as lieutenants of artillery on the 
very same day, had been schoolfellow's in the military 
school of Brienne ; and there Pichegru, being the 
elder of the two, had taught Bonaparte the four 
first rules of arithmetic, and had been both a friend 
and tutor to the poor and almost friendless Cor- 
sican. And now all their calculations had come to 
thi' strangulation with a black silk handkerchief 
and a bit of stick, and six feet of dishonoured 
earth, for Pichegru ; and for Bonaparte an imperial 
throne (he was placing his foot on the first steps 
of it when his schoolfellow perished), which was 
designed to be enduring, and for perpetuity in his 
race, but which lasted only ten stormy years, and 
then one hundred days ! 

The w'orld was still aghast at the fate of 
Pichegru, when another and a more bloody catas- 
trophe was brought to light from the same state- 
prison. Captain John Wesley Wright, who, in 
the preceding autumn, had landed Pichegru and 
some of his companions, was becalmed on the 
morning of the 8th of May, close by the mouth 
of the river Morbihan, on the coast of France, 
and was carried by the ebb-tide close upon the 
rocks. Whilst his crew were sweeping with 
all their strength to get clear of the coast 
seventeen armed vessels were rowed out from the 
Morbihan, consisting of six bri^s, six luggers, and 
five smaller gun-vessels. W right’s r^^ was only 
an 18-gun brig-sloop, and his crew consisted 
of fifty-one effective men and twenty-four boys ; 
yet he gallantly fought, within grape and hailing 
distance, the whole French flotilla for nearly two 
hours, and did not strike his colours until bis 

Dien'i minds, no one could then Dtihlish nny comments, or Rive any 
Account of Pichegru's death diffierent from the oflBcinl one put forth in 
the * Mnnlteur.’ 

• Dslberg. 


ship was a mere wreck — until twelve of hie men 
were wounded and two killed, and he himself 
wounded in the groin. Laurent-Toumeur, the 
French commanding ofiScer to whom Wright 
struck, told him that he had nobly sustained the 
honour of his flag, and the high reputation of hii 
country’s navy ; that the French loved and 
esteemed the brave, and that he and his crew 
would be treated with all possible kiudness.* This 
was the natural impulse, and no doubt the inten- 
tion or wish, of the brave French officer ; but there 
were very diflerent feelings and intentions enter- 
tained at Paris. The First Consul was informed 
that Wright’s vessel had been recognised as the 
same which had kmded Pichegru ; emd that Wright 
had been a lieutenant on board ^ Sidney Smith’s 
ship the ^Tigre,’ and had distinguished himself 
under Sir Sidney in the deibnee of Acre. The 
latter fact alone would aasuredly have led to some 
much harsher treatment than is reserved for pri- 
soners of war ; and it is believed that, if Bona- 
parte could only have caught Sir Sidney himself, 
even though not engaged in landing royalists and 
conspirators, Sir Sidney would at least have run a 
close risk of making his exit from this world in 
the Temple — of which, before this time, he had 
been so long an inmate — in the manner of Pichegru 
or of the unfortunate Wright. Orders were im- 
mediately transmitted to the coeq^ to interrogate 
the captured English crew separately, that is 
secretly, and by the police; and, when nothing 
could be got from the English sailors to throw any 
light on the Pichegru conspiracy, Captain Wright 
was brought up to Paris, thrown into the Tem^e, 
not as a prisoner of war, but as a state prisoner, 
and there confined au secret. What followed 
could be precisely known only to those familiars 
who possessed the secrets of that prison-house. 
Even the date of the unhappy man’s final catas- 
trophe is not known ; for Bonaparte himself de- 
clared that his dbath had been concealed for some 
considerable time — the motive of that concealment 
no doubt being an anxiety to avoid a too close 
juxta-position with the death of Pichegru m the 
same accursed place. Bonaparte also allowed 
that, to extort confessions, the surgeon of Wright’s 
ship was threatened with immediate death ; and 
this is nothing less than a species of torture. He 
also declared that his grand object was to secure 
the principals, and to extract a full disclosure of 
all he suspected Wright to know ; and that he 
considered the English captain’s evidence of the 
utmost consequence. These avowals have tended 
to confirm the belief, which was very generally 
entertained at the time, and which indeed seemed 
unavoidable, that Wright was barbarously treated 
in his close confinement — perhaps that his body, 
as well as mind, had been subjected to actual tor- 
ture — and that, to get rid of the evidence his 
maimed or injured frame w'ould present, recourse 
was had to another midnight assassination. Cap- 
tain Wright was once, and only once, seen in 

* Jamet, Naval Hiilory. 
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public, after his arrival at the Temple. He wm 
brought into court on the 2nd of June, *81 a wit- 
ness on (Jeorgea^s trial, being called the hundred 
and thirty’fvurlh witness in support of the pro- 
secution. He, however, refused to answer any 
interrogatories, declaring that, as a prisoner of war, 
as a British officer, he considered himself amensr 
ble only to his own government. The attorney- 
general requested the president to order that the 
examinations of Captain Wrigh^ which had been 
taken on the 2l8t of May and on a later day, 
.should be read over to him in court; and, this 
being done, Wright replied, that it was omit- 
ted to be stated that on the occasions when those 
secret examinations had been taken the questions 
put to him had been accompanied with the threat 
of turning him over to a military tribunal to be 
shot, if he did not betray the secrets of his coun- 
try. We know not how long after this Wright 
lived, but it was a considerable time ere it was an- 
nounced in the Moniteur that he had been found 
one morning in his cell with hie throat cut from 
ear to ear ; and that this was another very clear 
case of suicide. But, again, a great majority or 
tlie world, not certainly excepting that of Paris, 
concluded it was another clear case of assassina- 
tion. And, in fact, the probabilities of Wright’s 
having destroyed himself were still lest than the 
probabilities in Pichegru’s case. The French 
general, whose character was blemished and whose 
fortunes were utterly ruined, had a great deal to 
depress his spirits ; but the English captain had 
only good and cheering prospects before him, if he 
could hut be released from his irregular confine- 
ment ; he had dune his duty, he had executed the 
orders of his government in various cases under 
circumstances of the greatest difficulty, he had dis- 
played a rare ability as well as an extraordinary 
courage, the battle he fought before surrendering 
was as gallant an affair as any that had occurred 
■ince the commencement of the war. Once out of 
the Temple, Wright might have been exchanged 
by cartel ; once restored to his country, be must 
have obtained himours and promotion. Those who 
knew him well spoke of him as a buoyant, light- 
hearted, jovial sailor — the least likely man in the 
world U» be easily cast down or driven to a 
cowardly despair. Whatever may have been the 
threats employed, it was not probable that he 
should readily believe they would be put into execu- 
tion against him ; and we know that during a part 
of hiB captivity he anticipated an ultimate release, 
and that he employed himself in drawing up a 
spirited narrative of the circumstances of the cap- 
ture of hiB ship, in order to refute the mendacious 
accounts given of that affair in the Moniteur. • 
There is, however, a case in which we may suppose 


* AOrrthr of tli» Rtnirlmot th^ mvnninnit of Lonia 

l^lll R^OTnl to Wr Bwhirv Hoilth. who wu tnra to Parte and who 
>'l“) Ibo d«ei«al InlM te 
tiM fate of the pillaM oSteer who had aerved under hia.all Captain 
wrtxht a impera whlrh had heen pte ae rred. and amonn them this 
arrouDt of hta laat action. Thr apirHed, luflMy national, and eba- 
nctenatiedoe<.menl will be found in wol. aniv of the • Naval Chm* 
oirle.' tod an extxact rnm it in Jamea'a ' Naral Hiaiorv.* 


Wright to have destroyed himself ; but it is a cast 
where the guilt of murder wonld M as heavily on 
his enemies as it could do if it were fully proved 
that they had with their own hands used the mm 
or the knife. Wright may have been so tortured 
as to have been depnved of his reason, or in the 
natural dread of a repetition of the torture he may 
have raised his hand against his own life. It is 
possible, though scarcely probable, that Bonaparte, 
who always positively denied any knowledge of 
Wright’s death, may have been aa ignorant on the 
point as he pretended ; but he must have known 
that infamous threats had been used against that 
officer ; and, in confessing hiniaelf that the death 
was concealed for a considerable time, be does not 
attempt to explain the motive of that very suspi- 
cious concealment. His apologist, Savary, who 
also denies all knowledge of Wright’s death, calls it 
a dark and mysterious subject, and then hints that 
Fouchtf, who, before it happened, was fully rein- 
stated in the ministry of police and in Bonaparte’s 
good graces, was at the bottom of it all.* 

We will finish the tragedy before going to the 
comedy or farce exhibited in the tribunate and 
the senate, or to the melo-drama of the imperial 
coronation in Notre Dame. Many efforts were 
made — some of them l>eing reported on good au- 
thority, and others wrapped in mystery — to efleer 
a compromise with Moreau, upon such conditions 
as would for ever deprive that general of the power 
of being dangerous to thr Bonaparte dynasty. 
Pichegru himself had been tempted with the per- 
spective of the government of Guiana; but to 
Moreau, who was so much more formidable, and, 
even in his captive state, an object of constant 
anxiety and alarm, much higher offers were made. 
Public opinion in Paris, or a portion of that brittle 
and changeable material, waa decidedly in fevour 
of Moreau; he had numeroua partisant amoDg 
those who still clung to the phantom of the 
republic; and this, coupled with the embarvasr' 
roent caused to him by his high reputation, waa 
Moreau’s unpardonable crime in the eyes of Bon** 
parte. I{e was not treated with the same indecent 

* Tho fullowlni^ «lmTt and leiwlble mimbo faon ths pan of one who 
hu had ntbrr onportunltim lirtldM Aiow afforded by nemolra and 
iMoka of aiudjilns the character aed opmUeneor Um ffianeb poliee, 
la eatitlcd U> mrtlrular nuUcr, althongii we doubt III appIleemUly lo 
CanUiD WriKnt'a eaae — 

Yet. even fteriy ednlttiag the alneeritir of hie (Bonaiairte'e) ■M#' 
menu, one may anapect that the agente of hia noltee, icnNned ee they 
were from all public nwpoualldmjr, might, lo Mtelv a a geroemto mnm 
tfaeir maaler, or ntthvr UmoMehraa, have reverted to feal OMass to |M 
nd of men when they eould not cstraet from them eca fe eloa e wbMl 
would aoit titeir puri<oae. Bonaparto baa repeat adly aoatplhtoed of 
tlm baaly aeal of tome of Ida ajmta. It la lUlad by Beuirieme, that 
Plchegru'a depotetloua did not Inculpate Mmoaa, whom there waa mm 
af>paient aaneniam to Sad gaikty. Some dark nuwNim warn oliai> 
lated about Cautotii Wright havtag Iteen rni to aaeruetellag tortmw. 
It la very poeaible that Muparto Mmself did not know anhat Uma 
all tha ■ecieie of hu priaDa'Iioaaaa. That* la a lamarkaWa pam^ 
In Bountenne. who, when lie wee French nge«t at Hambnig, kid' 
napped a apv, areally bad cbaraetor,aad mat UmdoPhrie. *v4mbo.* 
he mya, 'Ponebe nn doubt took gand earn iff blm.‘ Tkeae are 
ominoua worda. In Mwotholoa'a Memobn (vol, I ) Napoleooapeaka 
of Um* arbitrary tyraaay whieb tho miahlet of pnliav and hte ueato 
emreivad, until, by Mb daevaa oa atoto pruoM of the ISth of Miuali. 
isio, he ftiipped them * of that lerrlbla poaiitr of eommkllng mmy 1»> 
dlrblnai at thmr omm pleaaara. aad keaplBg him lo thetraom hiuidH 
wiihiiiiithetiitaaMhi tofciaganycogaiaeiivworiliaenae.' TMaalmae 

mt/UmA hum the tlme^ tho Cunveattoa. 
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rigour as the other prisoners ; nor wouid it have 
been safe so to treat him, for, even in his prison, he 
received the homage and respect of many of the 
military, not excepting even those who were put 
over him to be his guards and gaolers. Many of 
these very soldiers had served under him, and it 
could not be forgotten how much he had been be- 
loved by the armies he had commanded. The 
mildness of his temper, which seemed scarcely ruf- 
fled by all the injuries and insults which were 
heaped upon him, conciliated affection and made 
him many new friends. The opinion was enter- 
tained in Paris, that a single word from Moreau 
would have converted the gaoler-guard into a 
guard of honour, ready to execute, at the least, all 
that might be requisite for his safety. “ Perhaps,*’ 
adds Bourrienne, “ the respect with which he was 
treated, and the indulgence of being allowed to see 
his wife and child every day, weie but artful cal- 
culations for keeping him within the limits of his 
usual gentle character. Besides, Moreau was so 
confident of the injustice of the charge brought 
against him, that he was calm and resigned, and 
showed no disposition to rouse the anger of an 
enemy who would have been too happy to have 
some real accusation against him.” But, at the 
same time, Moreau rejected the tempting overtures 
which were made to him ; and it was in vain that 
Bonaparte sent his secret and his avowed agents, his 
aidesAle-camp, his generals, his ministers, his own 
brothers, to win over the obstinate prisoner ; and 
that he said to some of these agents, ” Only bring 
me back the adhesion of that man and he shall 
have whatever he chooses to ask for, and all will 
go well.” It will hardly be at variance with the 
received notion of Moreau’s character to believe 
that he feared to trust himself in any bargain or 
compact with one who had proved himself such an 
adept in over-reaching ; and that he apprehended, 
if he put his own seal to the charges against him, 
he might get all the infamy without any of the pro- 
mised reward. For years he had been declaring 
that there was no trusting the little Corsican. Mo- 
reau too had been bred a lawyer ; he was an ob- 
scure avocate, as his father had been before him, 
when the Revolution broke out, and he w'as still 
supposed to have much of the character and way 
of thinking of lawyers. The whole of his conduct 
in the Temple and on his trial seems rather remote 
from the heroical. As he would not enter into a 
compact, it was held necessary to defame him still 
further, and to confound him, by implication, still 
more with Pichegru, whose bolder tongue was now 
silenced for ever, and with Georges-Cadoudal and 
the other royalists. In an unguarded moment, 
stung by the Moniteur articles and the pam- 
phlets which were published against him, Moreau 
took up the pen and wrote a mean and imprudent 
letter to the First Consul, who forthwith published 
it, with comments, and striking effect, in the offi- 
cial journal. In this letter the captive general 
confessed that he had concealed for some time the 
discovery he made in 1*791 of Pichegru’s corre- 


spondence with the Bourbon princes, because ue 
did not like to play the part of a denouncer or in- 
former, and because at that time, Pichegru having 
been removed from the command of the army, and 
peace being established, he could do very little to 
injure the public cause. But, after the events of 
the 18th Fructidor, feeling that, as a public func- 
tionary, he could no longer remain silent, he hud 
communicated to the government of the day all 
he knew respecting Pichcgru’s intrigue. Moreau 
then went on to allow that during the two last 
campaigns in Germany, and again since the peace 
of Lundville, ” distant overtures ” had been made 
to him on the part of the Bourbon princes, but 
the thing seemed so absurd that he took no notice 
of the overtures. “ 1 repeat to you, General,” said 
he “ that, whatever proposition was made to me, 
I rejected it, and regarded it as the height of mad- 
ness. When It was represented to me that your 
absence for the invasion of England would ofler a 
favourable opportunity for effecting a change in 
the French government, I invariably answered that 
the Senate was the authority to which the whole 
of France would naturally cling in a time of 
trouble, and that I would be the hrst to place my- 
self under its orders. [Moreau could not have 
used words mure calculated than these last to ex- 
asperate that hatred ot the Fust Consul which 
chiefly originated in the conviction that Moreau 
preferred iristilutionx to him, the Man.] To such 
overtures made to a private individual, who wished 
to preserve no connexion either with the army or 
with any constituted authority, the only possible 
answer was a refusal. Betrayal of confidence I 
disdained. Such a step, always base, becomes 
doubly odious when the treachery is commuted 
against those to whom we owe gratitude, or with 
whom we have been bound by old friendship. Tliis, 
Gemral, is all I have to tell you respecting my 
relations with Pichegru, and it must convince you 
that very false and hasty inferences have been 
drawn from conduct which, thougli ])erhapB im- 
prudent, was far from being criminal.”* 

Very different, again, was the treatment and con- 
duct of Georges-Cadoudal ; though, even in his 
case, atieinpts were at one moment made at com- 
promise and conciliation. Bonaparte himself con- 
fessed this fact, expressing a wondrous admiration 
of the determined character of the Chouan chief. 
“ Georges is a man of the right stamp,” said he; 
** in my hands he might have done great things ! 

1 made Rdal inform him that if he would attach 
himself to me, I would not only give him a pardon, 
but a regiment besides. What do I say ? 1 would 
have made him one of my aides-de-camp. But 

* Moreau also spoke ufthe humiliatloii of botnf( In priann, of being 
obliged to appear before a t-ibunal to say that he waa no conspirator, 
and of the seivicea he bad rendered to Ins country. *' But I wai not 
dwell tUHiu these," he added, “ for 1 can believe they are not yet 
eRaced n-om '.our memory. But I ill recall to your mind that, if 
the desire of takiUK a part in tlie government of France had ever for 
a single momotil lieeu the object of my aervices and of my ambition, 
the rood was opened to me very advuntaseoualy a short time beforp 
you returned fhim Egypt; and surely you nave not forgotten the die* 
liiterestedneea with wbicli I seconded you on the 18th Brumalrt 
Enemies Imve estrunged us since Uuit lime." 
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Georges refused everything. He is a bar of iron. 
What can I now do with him ? He must undergo 
his fate, for such a man is too dangerous. He 
must die — it is a necessity of my situation.”* It 
has been asked whether, if the First Consul really 
considered Georges-Caddudal in the light of an 
assassin, he would have talked thus of giving him 
a regiment, and even placing him near his own 
person as an aide-de-camp ; hut, in the dark history 
of Italy, in her bad ages, more than one instance 
is to bje found in which the bravo was taken into 
the pay of the party he had been employed to 
assassinate, and for a higher fee undertook to 
assassinate his original employer : there are cases 
too, in all countries — and they abounded in France 
at this very moment — of men passing suddenly 
from one class of opinions to another, and from the 
extremes of one party to the cxti ernes of the oppo- 
site faction ; and thezesl of political as well as reli- 
gious converts is proverbial. We confess that, 
were there no oilier ground than this for denying 
that Georges had contcm])lated the assassination of 
the h’lrst Consul, we should take the incredulous 
side ; but we think we find ten thousand times 
better ground in his manly character and conduct, 
niul in the wretched, prevaricating, fabricated evi- 
dence that was brouglit against him. 

In the Temple, the Chounn chief was loaded 
with irons, and was visited out of curiosity in his 
cell, as though he had been a wild beast. A few 
days after the death of Pichegru, and when the 
sensation of horror excited liy that event in the 
I'llcnor of the Temple was ut its height, Louis 
Bonaparte repaired to the prison, uecompanied by 
a bnlhunt escort of staff-oilicers, and was intro- 
duced by .Scivary to Georges, who was Iving on his 
bed witli his hands hound by manacles Ixmis 
was indisputably u knui-heurteU man, the must 
amiable of Bonaparte’s brothers, perhaps the beat 
of the whole family ; and we arc, thercfoie, averse 
to believe but that his visit had some other object 
than the gratification of a cruel curiosity. But it 
was not manavdes and fetters that could bear down 
the robust frame and the bigli spiiitof the Breton ; 
and Georges kept up the hearts of his cumimnioiis. 
Some of these were Bretons hke himself, were 
peasants who had been horn and bred up with 
him, who had followed him in many a dangerous 
expedition against the “ Blues,” who worshipped 
the white cockade in his hat as they would a re- 
ligious relic, and who looked up to him with the 
same feeling with which our Highland clans 
regarded their chiefs, their Macs of Macs. A 
simple and devout, a rude, and, no doubt, a fana- 
tical race they were, these Chouans ! Yet to us 
the picture of their captivity is full of interest At 
sunrise, and at sunset, they all knelt and recited 
their prayers, undisturbed by the mockery of the 
gendarmes and the gaolen ; and a good part of the 
intervening hours they spent in singing, in their 
strange native Bas-BreUm dialect, the tongs which 
had been •Tally transmitted from generation to 

* Bourrtraae. 
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generation, and which dwell the feelings sug- 
gested by tlie view of tlie steeples of their village 
churches and on the adventures and dangers of 
the deep sea and their own wild coast, on the joys 
of a pastoral life and on the pleasant excileinents 
of smuggling. And, when they were not sing- 
ing or praying, they were generally to be seen 
playing at barres, an ancient game which closely 
resembles that known to English school -boys 
by the name of “ Prisoners* Base,'* or “ Pri- 
soners’ Bars.” When they had to go from the 
Temple to the Conciergerie, which continued to 
be the vestibule to the criminal courts, Georges 
harangued them in a style admirably adapted to 
keep them steady and bold. ” When you feel your 
courage tailing,” said he, '* look at roe, and think 
that 1 am with you. My fate will be the same as 
yours ; — all our fates must be the same. Ijet that 
consideration encourage and ciicer us. Let us be 
kind and indulgent towards one another. I>et our 
common destiny give new force to our affection. 
Let us not look hack on the past ; we are only now 
just as God willed we fchould be. With our dying 
breath let us oiler up a prayer that our country 
may be happy under the paternal sceptre of the 
restored Bourbons. Let us not forget, my hoys, 
that the prison we are now going to quit it 
that which Louis XVI. left only to mount the 
scaffold !’** 

Previous to the trial, a decree of tne senate sus- 
petided for two years the functions of the jury in 
cases of attempts against the jicraon of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. This senatus consultum was promul- 
gated twelve days after the arrest of Moreau. The 
suspension applied only to the particular case men- 
tioned, trial by jury remaining for all offences except 
those against the person of the First Consul. Nor 
were the conspirators to he tried by the ordinal y 
criminal court. They were to be brought before a 
special tribunal, where the judges were selected 
ad h(K by Bonaparte, Regnier, Pouchd, and Rdal, 
and where the voice of those judges was to pro- 
nounce life or death. The senatus consultum 
received on the very day ofter its promulgation an 
extension or addition, assimilating to Georges and 
hiB accomplices whosoever might have given any 
of them an asylum, and rendering such persons 
liable to the same capital punishment, without 
making any distinction in favour of conunguinity, 
or of any of those natural and aacred ties which 
arise out of friendship or gratitude, and which are 
strongest in the hour of adversity. It would have 
been just as is ell, or rather it would have been 
much better, to have re-established at once the old 
law of high treason. This was indeed a legislation 
worthy of the darkest ages. 

The trial began on the 28th of Mgy, a few days 
after Bonaparte had changed the title of First 
Consul into that of Emperor. The republican 
Moreau was arraigned with Oeorges-Cadoudal and 
his Chouans, with the two Polignacs, the Marquis 
de Riviere, Bouvet de la Lueier, and the othes 
• rnflii L*Sm|iAr«.— BiMMniaSMw 
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royaliit gentlemen and officers, including, for ap- 
pearances’ sake, General Lajolais, who had been 
all fdong in the pay of the secret police, and who 
bad led Pichegru and all the rest of them into the 
snare. The president of the special court was 
Hf^mait, who had roted for the death of Louis 
XVI. ; the notorious Thuriot, who had given the 
same vote, was one of the leading and the most 
violent of the judges ; and a third Conventionist, 
Merlin’de*Douai, who had also voted for the death 
of Louis, was the imperial attorney-general. The 
court was exceedingly crowded, and several gene- 
rals and field-officers nobly attended, and testified 
their high regard for Moreau and the deep interest 
they took in his fate. That sturdy republican 
General Lecourbe was there, wdth Moreau’s wife 
and child ; and he attended assiduously day after 
day, showing the little boy in his arms, and telling 
the soldiers on guard or that came to hear the 
trial, that that was the eon of their beloved ge- 
neral.* The very gendarmes who guarded the 
prisoners at the bar showed the greatest deference 
to the conqueror of Hohenlinden, rising when he 
rose to speak, and treating him with all possible 
respect. On the other side, Merlin, the attorney- 
general, read over the long indictment with a 
savage emphasis, tortured his ingenuity to fasten 
an appearance of guilt on the laurels of Moreau, 
and was as rude and insolent as he was violent in 
invoking the vengeance of the law upon him as a 
traitor to his country, a conspirator in the pay of 
England, &c. But everything seemed to fail ; and 
even the weak letter which the pnsoiler had writ- 
ten to the First Consul seemed to tell rather in his 
favour with that audience than against him. Every 
time that the general himself spoke there was a 
dead silence. He admitted that he had seen 
Piohegru more than once since that unfortunate 
man's return from London ; but he solemnly de- 
nied having ever had any intercourse with Georges ; 
and upon this latter point the only evidence pro- 
duced was that of Lajolais and another sham con* 
spirator, who, like him, had been employed by the 
police. Scarcely one of the hundred and thirty- 
nine witnesses who were heard for the prosecution 
knew Moreau, except by sight ; and he himself 
declared, on the fourth day o^ the trial, that there 
was not an individual among the accused now 
arraigned with him that he had known or had ever 
seen before his arrest. Thuriot made the most 
strenuous efforts to extort false admissions, and to 
force contradictions ; but he had no success ; he 
could elicit no fact of any consequence to the 
prejudice of the general— he could elicit nothing 
beyond what Moreau had confessed in -his letter to 
the Consul, always excepting the depositions of 
Xisjblais and the other paid agent of the police. 
If Pichegru had been alive, one of the disclosures 
he would have made would have been that of the 

* For UiU goDoroufl oaodud to an old Mend, and a brother nldier, 
Leeourbo waa itnick out of the lint of generale, and he wae eon* 
demned to somty and olMonilW uutU the retun oTthe Boorbona U 
ISU. 
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real character of Lajolais; and hence, it is pre- 
sumed, had been one of the urgent necessities of 
getting Pichegru out of the way before the trial. 
There appears to have been little that was pas- 
sionate or any way eloquent in the replies or 
speeches of Moreau, until he was pressed with the 
charges of having designed to make himself a 
dictator and of having accumulated enormous 
wealth in his different ^commands. The first of 
these charges, accompanied by an oratorical flou- 
rish about the heinousness of such an offence in a 
republican government, is exceedingly amusing, 
if we consider that Bonaparte had been the abso- 
late dictator of France for more than four years, 
and had now been emperor ten days. Moreau 
exclaimed, “ I dictator ! What, make myself dic- 
tator at the head of a few partisans of the Bour- 
bons ! I, a known and steady republican ! Point 
out my partisans ! My partisans would naturally 
have been the soldiers of France, of whom in my 
time I have commanded nine- tenths, and of whom 
1 have saved more than fifty thousand ! If I had 
wanted partisans, those are the men 1 should have 
looked to! All my aides-de-camp, all the' officers 
of my acquaintance, have been arrested ; but not 
a shadow of a suspicion could be found against any 
one of them, and they have all been set at liberty. 
Why then attribute to me the madneis of aiming 
to get myself made dictator by Ac aid of these 
partisans of the old Fr*mch princes — of these men 
who have been fighting for the cause of royalty 
ever since 1792? You allege that these men, in 
the short space of four-and-twenty hours, formed 
the project of raising me to the dictatorship ! Can 
any one be so mad as to believe it ? . . . . My for- 
tune and my pay have been alluded to : I began 
the world with nothing ; I might have had by this 
time 50,000,000 of francs ; 1 have merely a house 
and a hit of ground ; as to my pay, it is 40,000 
francs, and surely that sum will not be compared 
with my services ! ” The satellites of Bonaparte, 
and his police above all, began to dread an acquittal 
for Moreau. Rt^al hastened to whisper confiden- 
tially in the ears of his judges, that if they ac- 
quitted Moreau they would force the emperor to 
make a coup d'etat — that the emperor must have 
a sentence of guilty, and then he would show his 
magnanimity by granting a pardon. Four of the 
judges were quite ready to take the word of com- 
mand from the Tuileries ; but six of them hesi- 
tated. Thuriot, the judge- reporter, and Hdmart, 
the president, laboured hard to remove this hesi- 
tation. The president is reported to have said, 
“ The acquittal of Moreau will be the signal of 
civil war. The foreign powers are waiting the 
issue of this trial to determine whether they will 
recognise Napoleon as emperor or not. Messieurs, 
there are certain sacrifices which the safety of the 
state has a right to exact.*’ For several days, 
however, there was doubt and indecisioh, all the 
judges but two looking out for some subterfuge or 
compromise by which they might gratify the em- 
peror without doing too much violence to their 
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own coTuciencet, or too much injury to their onm 
reputations.* 

As for Genrges-Cadoudttl, they had all fully de- 
termined that he should die, and his behaviour on 
the trial had no tendency to make the judges 
change their mind. The Chouan chief regarded 
his fate with a fierce kind of resolution, or with a 
stormy resignation, for he had gone there to die. 
During his short stay in the Conciergerie, he had 
been again tempted by Rtfal with the offer of a 
pardon if he would renounce the conspiracy, and 
accept -of employment under Bonaparte ; but his 
only reply to Real's arguments and persuasions | 
had been, “ My comrades followed me to France, 
and I will follow them to death.’* He treated the 
old Convention ists that had voted for the king’s 
death, and that were now sitting on the bench, with 
the grcHlcsl contempt, often calling Thuriot Mon- 
sieur Tue-Roi, Mr. Kill -King; and, after pro- 
nouncing his name, or being forced to reply to his 
interrogatories, he would ask for a small glass of 
eau-dc-vie, in order to wash his mouth. When 
President Htfmart asked him whether he had any- 
thing to reply to the witnesses for the prosecution, 
he answered with a sonorous “ No!” To other 
questions he replied, “ Where is the use of all 
tlieae formalities ? You arc Blues ; I am White. 
Only certify my identity, and act towards me as the 
Blues used to do to the Whites in the Vendt^e and 
in Bntariy: three bullets in the head will lie 
enough, so let us have no more talk about it.” 
From time to time he turned round to his Ciiouans 
and said, ** Courage, my hojs ! ” And the courage 
of those primitive royalists appears not to have 
forsaken tliem ; not one of those rude peasants 
made any confebsion, or any attempt to save him- 
self by accusing others. Bouvet de Lozier, who 
babbled in the Temple after the vain attempt to 
hang himself, was not a rude peasant, but a fiue- 
bred gentleman. 

The Marquis de Riviere took pride in repeating 
that he was aide-de-camp to the Count d’ Artois, 
and a devoted royalist. He said that he was no 
conspirator ; that he had never intended to attack 
the person of the First Consul; that his royal 
highness, his master, had sent him to Paris to 
examine whether the reports sent to him were 
true ; or whether he was deceived by false agents. 

“ That,** said he, “ was my only mission, and I 
undertook it without hesitation.” When Presi- 
dent Hemart produced, as a proof against him, a 
small portrait of the Count d’Artois, which had 
been found upon his person, de Riviere took it, 
and respectfully put it to his lips. Armond de 
Pulignac, the elder of the two brothers, implored 
^Bt he might die, and that Jules might be saved 
in consideration of his youth, if not of his inno- 
cence ; and Jules de Polignac reversed the prayer, 
saying that he was a single man, and that his bro- 
ther Armand had a wife to weep for him. The 
whole trial occupied ten days, and each day the 
crowd seemed to increase in the court On Sunday 

• “ TMimaHs timoim ootUto/’ u citad hj CapaSiM. 
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morning, the 10th of June^ Kntence of death waa 
paued upon Georges- Cadoudal, Duuvet de Losier, 
Lajolais, Armand de Polignac, and sixteen others ; 
while Moreau, Jules de Polignac, and Uirec others 
were condemned to two years* imprisonment The 
rebt of tiie prisoners — twenty-two in number— 
were acquitted ; but the police seized them on 
coming out of court, and threw them into prison 
again by order of Bonaparte. It had never, we 
believe, been the intention of liis successful rival 
to proceed to the extremities of an execution in 
Moreau’s case : the plan was to obtain a capital 
conviction, and then humiliate and crush him with 
a reprieve and commutation of punishment.* The 
trial Itself had sufficiently shown that there might 
have been some danger in bringing the hero of 
Hoheiiliiulcn to the scaffold ; and Bonaparte never 
w'anted to sheil more blood than the quantity he 
thought strictly necessary to his purpose. Some 
of the judges, however, would not venture on a 
sentence of deatli against a man who was so for- 
midable even when a prisoner at the bar, and 
aguinst whom there was scarcely a tittle of evidence. 
The compromise had therefore ended, as we have 
seen, in a sentence of two years’ imprisonment — a 
sentence which seemed absurd to all the world ; for 
Moreau was innocent or guilty, and if innocent 
there ought to have been no punishment at all — 
if guilty, the punishment was too light. One of 
the judges is said to have declared that there had 
been no conspiracy proved against any of the pri- 
soners, and two of the judges are said to have pro- 
tested against the judgment which condemned, 
though only to a minor pain, a party (Moreau) 
wliose innocence had lieen established by the trial .t 
But ten of these precious judges had agreed in the 
absurd sentence, and four of them — Preaident 
Hemiirt, Thuriot, Selves, and Granger — would, 
from the first, have gratilicd Bonaparte with a len- 
ience of death, and trusted to hit promise for the 
non-execution of it! Thuriot, or Tue-Roi, had 
threatened his more scrupulous colleagues: ** You 
want,” aaid he, ** to act Moreau at lilieity ; but I 
tell you that he will not be liberated. You will 
force the government to an act of violence. I tell 
you this is a political affair rather than a judicial 
one ! ** As soon as the decrees of (he special tri- 
bunal were delivered, Murat hurried to his bro- 
thcr-in-law, and conjured him in the moat urgent 
manner to pardon all the condemned, observing* 
that such an act of clemency would gain popularity 
for the newly founded empire ; that it would be 
said the Emperor pardoned the attempt! aganMt 
the life of the First Coniul ; that the pardon would 
be glorious, and more valuable than any security to 
be obtained by executions. Such, Bourrienne tells 
ui, was the conduct of Murat ; but Murat did not 
solicit, aa some have reported, the life of any par- 

• Boumfto aid to BonrricBM. ** It U mDotmmKj io aflra to 
yoa ilwi Nomu never ehould have nerlihed in ■ mSUd. Mm 
uniiedly I would hate|«nloDigdaiin ; but, wUh tbetralnae of dentil 
banirinjt over hli heed, be enuM on loDfer have proved danfemnei 
andki* nana woiiU bavaeeaaad to be a mUylna polat Iw dtnffwtod 
rrpabllBene or inbaeite royaliito." 

t Tcnolgnafa d'oB Tenon oeaUte. 
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ticular individual. Other intercessions were made 
by Bonaparte’s wife and sisters ; Madame Armand 
de Polignac, after being concealed by the kind- 
bearted Josephine for some hours in her apartment 
tX St. Cloud, threw herself at his feet, protesting 
the innocence of her husband, and imploring his 
pardon, and several of his generals and aides-de- 
camp joined in these entreaties. Of those capi- 
tally condemned, the elder Polignac, de Riviere, 
de Russillon, de Rochelle, d’Hozier, Bouvet de 
Lozier, and Lajolais, all the gftntlcmen of the party, 
except Georges and Coster-Saint- Victor, were re- 
prieved ; but of these Lnjolaishnd been condemned 
only to save appearances, and Bouvet de Lozier had 
saved himself by his weak conduct in the Temple. 
The rest were led to execution on the 25th of 
June, two days after the promulgation of the re- 
prieve of their associates. The guillotine w'as now 
erected once more in the Place de Greve; and 
there, de Riviere exclaimed, was now the only 
field of honour. The courage and resignation of 
the Bretons did not forsake them there; and 
Georgcs-Cadoudal, learning that it was rumoured 
he had received a pardon at the foot of the scaf- 
fold, entreated and obtained permission to die the 
first, in order that hia faithful followers might have 
full assurance that he was not going to desert them 
— that they were all going together to look through 
the little window of the guillotine into a world 
where no Bonapartes, or Fouclnis, or Lajolais 
could trouble them more. In a trice the bold buli- 
like head of the Chouan chief was severed from his 
robust and life-full body, and lying in the basket 
aw’aiting the heads of his followers. The practice 
had not been so great as in some former years, but 
the headsmen had lost little of the rapidity of exe- 
cution : the thirteen heads were all in the basket 
in seventeen minutes, and the spectacle was over, 
which all Paris had crowded to see. At and after 
the execution, as during the trial, and long before 
it, Georges-Cadoudal and his associates were all 
represented as being in the pay of the English 
government, ns being assassins into whose very 
hands Pitt had put the daggers ^Yilh which they 
were to assassinate the First Consul. Yet a few 
days before the execution he acknowledged in pri- 
vate to Bourrienne that the last horrible assertion 
was but a fiction. At that same private interview 
he expressed great anxiety as to what he should do 
with Moreau, and this miserable sentence which 
the special tribunal had passed on him — a thing 
which he called, correctly enough, the sentence of a 
])ick pocket. “ What do you think,” said he, “ I 
ought to do with him ? Detain him in prison ? 
No! He might still prove a rallying-point. Be- 
sides, I cannot confine him in the Temple — it is 
full enough without him. Let him sell his pro- 
perty and quit France. That will be best for all 
parties ! ” * And this was the course adopted. 

* Yet in tliii lame interview Honapartn showed how little he thoiiKht 
Mureau waa fit to play the part of a atute conapirutor, or to render 
^uiaaelf 111 nny way le'ry danj^eroua tu his KovernmeDt. Moreau, In- 
deed, had only liecotne daiiKvrous for a time bv being Infamously 
throw II Into a pnsou, and pot upon Ins trial. 

** Moreau/' noid Boiutparte. was the auUinr of his own ruin. It 


Moreau consented to exchange his two years of 
imprisonment for banibhment, Savary being £he 
agent employed by Bonaparte and Fouchd to con- 
duct this secret negotiation. His house and bit of 
ground were bought by the government, and an 
officer of Savary 's gendarmes (T elite conducted the 
man universally esteemed the best general next to 
Bonaparte through France and Spain to Cadiz, 
where he embarked with his wife and family for 
the United States. 

The other prisoners were detained, some for 
long and some for shorter periods, in different 
fortresses, and were afterwards kept under 
Fouchd’s lynx-eyed surveillance. Some of them 
died under the empire and in this reatraint ; and 
others survived to figure in the world when the 
empire was no more, and when Bonapaite was a 
prisoner in the lonely isle, or dead. 

One of the desired effects of the first announce- 
ment of the discovery of this Pichegru, Georges- 
Cadoudal, and Moreau conspiracy, was the arrival 
of shoals of addresses from the army, the. depart- 
ments, the towns and communes of France, all 
congratulating the First Consul, who had run no 
danger at all, on the imminent dangers he had 
escaped ; and nearly all recommending greater 
care of that precious life for the future, with the 
adoption of the means best calculated to put his 
person and government beyond the reach of con- 
spirators. While these things ®Cre pouring in, 
and while the Moniteur was keeping up the 
alarm, and representing the liard fate of France if 
another revolution should happen, and if the First 
Consul should be taken from them, Curee, an old 
Convention n-t, who had taken his sliare in those 
volleys of oaths which the Convention had sworn 
against all royalty and monarchic government — 
Cur^e, who had recommended the establishment 
of special tribunals to put down the crimes excited 
by royalism and religion, rose in the tribunate, and 
moved to bestow upon Napoleon Bonaparte the 
title of empeior, wiih the hereditary succession in 
his family, even us the succession was hereditary 
in the other royal lines of Europe. Curee, who 
was a litterateur, and closely connected with Fon- 
tunes and the other heavx esprils that assembled 
in the salons of Eliza Bonaparte, had his lesson 
beforehand ; but he spoke as if on the inspiration 

will require mf>n of a dilTerent atiinip fioni Morcuu tn conspire agaiust 
me I ... . Moieuu possesH's some high qiinlitn-b; his br!nar> la 
iindoubh’ii ; but he liiis moiu rourugt* tliua sleiiiiy energy : lie is lu* 
doleiit niid self-indulging. Wlienuilh tlie army. lie li\ed like a 
pohiia. gave liin.self up to the pleasuios of tlie table, aiul uito almost 
iMrihUiiitly smoKiug. His abiiilies arc iiatiiriUIv good , but he is too 
indolent lor stud v ; and since he has been tied tu Ins wife's a]>ron* 
atuiigs lie has Iwcn fit lor nothing. . . . You must remomber my 
(diserving, more tiinn tuo years ago, tlint Moreau would one day 
strike ills head against tlie gate of the Tuileries. That lie has dona 

■o 18 no fault of mine. 1 wanted to attach him to me lie 

served me well, indeed, on the 181h Briimiiire ; hut since then he 
lias been very ungrateful— has euteied into ull tlie silly calials agmust 
me— lias blamed my measures of go\ernment — has turned into ridi- 
cule the Legion of Honour. II a^ e not aome ol the Intr igui'n put it into 
his head that 1 am jealous of him ? You must know, as well as I, 
how anxious the Diieetoiy ueroto exalt the reputation of Moreoii. 
Alarmed mt my sneoess in Italy, Uiey wislied tohave a general to servo 
M a counterpoise to me. Well I 1 fiave ascended a throne, and he is 
tlio inmate of a priMin 1 Had he attached himself to mo', doubtless 1 
would have made him the first marslial of the empire. But, aa I 19 
took an onpoaito course, what could I do with him 7 From diaeontout 
tovevoU Is froquantly only a iiep I Boomeaiie. Mtmdrci. 
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of the moment^ and with spontanecma wannth. 
He announced that one of tne grand objecta of the 
whole revolution was to re-establish royalty in a 
great man — in a saviour like Napoleon. “Tri- 
bunes,’* he exclaimed, “the magnilicent revolution 
of 1789 now bears its fruits. At that epoch thirty 
millions of men rose to abolish feudality and esta- 
blish EQUALITY. We have suffered many deso- 
lations since that time and the present happy day ; 
but now we see our finances restored, peace con- 
quered by victories, and the altar raised from the 
•diist. ■ We are now happily arrived at the point 
at which the Constituent Assembly left us. It is 
for us to complete what the Constituent Assembly 
generously undertook to do. The Constituent As- 
sembly only wanted a change of dynasty ; and that 
is the only remedy to all the evils we have suffered, 
and to alfthose to which we shall - be hereafter ex- 
posed if we attempt to maintain the elective sys- 
tem !** Although the tribunate was considered ns 
a sort of last refuge of republicanism ; although 
besides Ciiree there were many men there who 
had sat in the Convention, which had voted the 
eternal abolition of monarchy ; and although there 
was not a man among them hut had taken the 
king-renouncing oath, and had sworn to live with 
the republic, or die with it, the place immediately 
resounded with the cries “ It is true! It is true! 
We want an hereditary monarch ’ Long live the 
Emperor ! Let us vote instantly, and proclaim Na- 
poleon Emperor of the French !” Curec’s motion 
was supported in a more orderly manner by 
Simeon, a lawyer from Aix, who bad served tlic 
Convention, who had been a member of the Coun- 
cil of Five Hundred, who had been deported us a 
conspirator, who hud been recalled by the consular 
government, and who, suhscqucnlly to his present 
exertions, became a minister of justice under Bo- 
naparte — a post which did not prevent his obtain- 
ing high appointments under Louis XVlIl. This 
Simeon declared “ that monarchy was the only thing 
that could put an end to anarchy ; that ten years 
of misery and turbulence, and four years of hope 
and improvement, had fully demonstrated the in- 
conveniences of the government of^ many and the 
advantages of the government of one sole man.” 
From the beginning it was sure to come to this ; 
but yet it was startling to see the frankness of the 
avowal, and to hear how enthusiastically these re- 
publicau tribunes shouted “Yes, we want the 
government of one sole man!” This paased on 
the 3rd of April ; and it appears that on this day 
there was not one single member of the tribunate 
that had honesty or courage enough to give utter- 
ance to a diasentient voice. It was, however, 
deemed decent not to divide on the great question 
at once, but to fix the 10th of April for ita final 
aettlement. On the ^th, the very day on which 
Pichegru waa found atiugled, the senate assem- 
hied, to take into conrideration a meaaage frimi the 
First Consul, which pointed as clearly to the here- 
ditary thnme aa tlie loadriooe points to the pole. 
The a c n at e named a oommittee of ten to prepare a 
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report on the message, wishing the tribunate to 
finish its diacusaiona before they should cry Vive 
FEmjiereur. The senatorial ten were Fouchd, 
Francois de Neufchkteau, Rcederer, liccouteaux- 
Canteleu, Boissy d’Angla^ Vernier, Vauboia, 
Fargues, and the two pfulosophes Laplace and 
Lacepede. 

On the appointed 10th of April the tribunes 
went on with the motion presented on the 3rd. 
Curde quoted Roman history to show the necessity 
of liaviug a sovereign, with an hereditary succes- 
sion. “ For,” said he, “ in voting an hiereditary 
chief, as Pliny said to Trajan, wc shall prevent 

the return of a master Then, tribunes, 

make haste ; it is no longer permitted us to march 
slowly : time hurries on ; the centurj’ of Bonaparte 
is already in its fiiurth year ; and the nation lungs 
for a chief us illuslnuus as its destiny.” Four 
and twenty orators, well counted, succeeded one 
another in the tribune to BU)iport Curve’s anii- 
republicaii motion, with ready- written speeches 
which they pulled out of their pockets. It is al- 
most a loss of time to add that one half of the 
twenty-four were old Conventionists and regi- 
cides. But one Conventiunist and Jacobin, and 
one member alone of all the tribunate, raised his 
voice against the proposition. This minority of 
one was Carnot, who hud equally voted against the 
consulship for life, and who by these two votes 
condemned himself to want of employment and 
poverty. Ilis republican consistency lias bien 
much applauded ; but we believe that an attentive 
inquest into the complicated history of the intrigues 
of the time would bring out some oilier motives, 
for his hostility to Bonaparte. But if we admit 
Carnot's single-mindedness and sincerity, we must 
laugh at his judgment, or wonder at the madness 
or imbecility of a man who, seeing what he had 
seen of his country and countrymen since the year 
1789, could Blill dream of the possibility of build- 
ing up a happy and enduring republic, iu such a 
land and with such materials, and at such a time 
as April, 1804, when horrors were in the course 
of perpetration very little inferior to those which 
had been committeil during the Reign of Terror 
by the committee of Salut Public^ when he, the 
said Carnot, was a member, and an active mem- 
ber, of that infernal committee. This part of tlie 
history of the man ought never to have been for- 
gotten. It was not forgotten in the tribunate. 
Grenier recalled to his mind the days of Marat and 
Robespierre, and that he had bm one of the 
committee of Salut Public, expreiaing his asto- 
nishment that Carnot should not endeavour to 
make men bury that fact in oblivion. Amother of 
the tribunes asked him whether he wanted the re- 
turn of the Jacobin constitution of t)ie year ’93. 
The discourse of Carnot was a poor protect, vain, 
and without an echo.* Cunle’s motion was carried 
triumphantly, and a committee waa named to draw 
up an addreaa to the aenate. Thia addresa waa 
carried unanimoualy on the drd of May, and waa^ 
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iiB a matter of course, adopted unanimously by the 
senators, who had only been waiting for the paper. 
And the yerj next day the senate felicitated the 
tribunate on its having made so excellent a use of 
" that popular and republican initiative which had 
been delegated to it by the fundamental laws 
and informed Messieurs the tribunes that the senate 
as well as themselves wished to raise a new dynasty. 
And the instant that this was done the senators voted 
the answer to the message of the First Consul, which 
had been drawn up by Fouchd and the other mem* 
bers of the Committee of Ten. In this strange do- 
cument the senators assumed that the plots of the 
enemies of France, the internal conspiracies and 
agitations, rendered indispensable a monarchic 
hereditary government. It declared that the ex- 
perience of fifteen years of revolution made men 
sigh and long for the shelter of a fixed unchange- 
able throne; and that the love of the French 
people for the person of Napoleon Bonaparte, trans- 
mitted to his successors with the immortal glory 
of his name, would unite for ever the rights of the 
nation to the power of the prince. The sentiment 
was repeated over and over again, or with slight 
variations, that Frenchmen would be for ever faith- 
ful to Napoleon, hereditary emperor, and to his 
hereditary successors, seeing that glory, gratitude, 
love, reason, policy, and the interest of the country 
all united in prescribing this everlasting attach- 
ment. It was clear, it said, that the hereditary 
government could be confided only to Napoleon 
Bonaparte and his august family; and it was 
equally clear that this new imperial hereditary 
government would be founded on a rock which 
nothing in nature could shake, and which must 
endure as long os the military renown of Napoleon. 
But the social contract was to be respected — the 
social pact was to brave the storms of time — the 
republic was to be immovable like its own vast 
territory, was to aee the political tempests of the 
world rage round it in vain, for it was only to be 
shaken by the crack of doom {pour Vebranlcr il 
faudrait ebranler le monde)^ and posterity, in 
recalling the prodigies generated by the genius of 
Napoleon, would see, for ever proud and erect, the 
immense monument of what France owed to him. 
What this social pact was to be — whether it was to be 
the contrat social of Rousseau, which the Giron- 
dists and Jacobins had set up and knocked down 
like a nine-pin, or whether it was to be some other 
pact between the sovereign and the people, — Mes- 
sieurs the senators said not. They mentioned not 
a word about guarantee or constitutional security 
and limitation, or about the necessity of providing i 
restrictions on successors to the imperial throne 
who might not be so great and good as Napoleon 
Bonaparte. But, leaving the nation to its chances, 
these august conscript fathers tried hard to make a 
bargain for themselves, and to procure from the 
Emperor an instalment of the price of the throne 
to which they were raising him. They did not do 
this in their public address in answer to Bona- 
parte’s letter, for that might have been attended 


with awkward appearances and disagreeable con- 
sequences. But m a secret memorial appended to 
the rotund public answer, like a parachute to a 
balloon, they demanded or implored — 1. That the 
dignity of senator should be made hereditary, like 
that of peers in Great Britain. 2. That senators 
should only be tried by their peers. 3. That the 
Senate should have the initiative of laws, if not the 
veto. 4. That the Council of State should not 
have the faculty of interpreting any senatus con- 
sultum. 5. That two permanent committees or 
commissions should be instituted in the bosom of 
the senate ; one to protect the liberty of the press, 
and the other to guarantee individual liberty. — On 
all and every of these articles of demand or pe- 
tition, the First Consul was, in public, dumb as a 
statue ; but, us they had been offered to him in 
private, so in private did he answer them — calling 
to him, not collectively, but separately, the con- 
script fathers who had presented them, and reason- 
ing with them on the extravagance of their preten- 
sions, on the scandal that would be cast on the 
doctrine of equality by an hereditary aristocracy 
like the English peerage, on the inconsistency of 
subdividing the sovereign authority (and two per- 
manent committees, with the control of the press 
and of individual liberty, would have been dividing 
the imperial authority with a vengeance!) at a 
moment when the nation, the tribunate, tlie sena- 
tors themselves were calling for a unity, of power ; 
and, as the end of all, showing every^ember of 
the senate that was of consequence enough to be 
spoken to, that he did not intend to grant them 
any one of tlie articles, and that they had not the 
power to force him. Ilia triumph over the pre- 
sumption of the senators was the easier, as there 
was no cohesion or sympathy between them and 
the tribunes and the members of the corps leyfis- 
laiiff and as both of these two last bodies poiitic 
were secretly soliciting, at the same time, for an 
increase of their annual salaries! And what in- 
deed could Bonaparte fear from a set of men, or 
from three bodies or sets of men, who were all pre- 
occupied and absorbed by their own private inte- 
rests ?* He showed no eager haste for the senatus 
conaultum which was to complete the work of his 
elevation to the throne. But, in the meanwhile, 
monarchic addresses, prayers for his immediately 
ascending that throne, continued to arrive from all 
parts, and tlie Moniteur, day after day, published 
the most striking of them. The corps legislatif 
was not sitting at this moment, but Fontanes, the 
pet poet and lover of Eliza Bonaparte, collected 
together all the members of that legislature that 
chanced to be in Paris, drew up an address for 
them, stating that their wishes coincided with the 
wishes of the tribunate and the senate, and then, as 
president, went up to the Tuileries with the ad- 
dress. Cambac^r^B, the Second Consul, who had 
always played the complacent part, showed him- 
self particularly eager in the council of state, and 
afterwards in the senate, to become the exalted 

* Hut. PhrleoMBt. 
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subject of him who had been his first colleague in 
the consulate,” He presided on the 18th of May, 
when the senate proceeded to finish the business 
by passing an * Organic Senatus Consultuin,* de- 
ferring (dkfirer) the imperial crown in conformity 
with “ the addresses of the tribunals, the adminis- 
trative bodies, the municipalities, the army, and 
the spontaneous cry of all good citizens.” In the 
explanations prefixed to this organic senatus con- 
BuUum, and in which the senators durst make no 
allusion to their private demands, their fmitless 
iittcm.pts at bargaining, there was scarcely one 
Jacbliin or republican dogma left unrefuted, or at 
least uncondemned ; and, again, the terrible plots 
and conspiracies of the English and the emigrants, 
which had been discovered,” were cited as neces- 
sitating the immediate establishment of an here- 
ditary government. All this left little doubt on 
the minds of attentive observers, that the late so- 
called plots and conspiracies had been gotten up 
by those who made this use of them. “ The French 
people could not see without affright the horrible 
conspiracies against their country, and against the 
hero who governs it : they are no longer satisfied 
with applauding the present ; the dread of past 
evils makes them seek a guarantee for the future.” 
And where could this guarantee be found except 
in the man of the age and his illustrious family ? 
“ There are certain great principles which may be 
kept out of sight in times of trouble and faction, 
but which endure for all ages, and upon which 
men feel the necessity of reposing after political 
tempests. The first of these principles is, that 
great states can be governed only by one man— 
granfh (tats 7 ie cnmportenl qite lo youvemment 
d'un sent. This important truth is even already 
consecrated by the existing order of things in 
France: the more a state aggrandizes itself, the 
more its government ought to be concentrated ; for 
the government ought to be stronger and more 
active in proportion as the temtor)’ becomes 
vaster, and the nation more numerous. In the 
government of many, the chief magistrature is en- 
feebled by division : — under the government of a 
single person there is more secrecy and celerity in 
affairs ; the supreme magistracy makes everything 
move, in seeming motionless itself. This is the 
sort of government which, with the least effort, 
reduces the most extended and powerful action, 
n the government of many, those who administer 
public affairs may be agitated by private ambition ; 
not one among them is powerful enough and ele- 
vated enough not to wish to be more powerful and 
more elevated. And, on another side, in the sort 
of government of which we are speaking, nobody 
properly attaches his own name to the good or the 
ill which happens; each administrator remains 
more indifferent to the glory of success, and to the 
shame of a vicious admihistration ; and the pub- 
lic interest almost always disappears in the per- 
petual shock of many interests ara opinions. When 
there is one sole governor, he feels that all the 
affairs press upon him ; he takes that to heart ; 
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he is besides, according tw the expression of a 
celebrated publicist, tbb oanetaaT ciTiaaN of 
THE STATE ; he can only place his private happi- 
ness in the general happineaa ; he can have no 
other interest than the interest of the state itself. . 

** The second grand principle,” the senatora 
proceeded, ** whiim ia equally of common right in 
political matters — qui est egalement de drott com- 
mun dans ka matieres poliUques^^n this, thst 
power must be hereditary in the family chosen by 
the nation.” And here, as Uie principle waa not 
altogether ao generally received and digested by 
the people as the preceding one, a proportionately 
greater quantity of logic and rhetoric waa em- 
ployed to demonstrate and recommend it. The 
reasonings are long, tedious, and unprofitable ; and 
we refer to the subject merely for the sake of the 
not unmatructive contrast between the declarations 
of the revolutionists from IIIK) down to 1794, and 
those of the Bonapartists in 1 804, again reminding 
the reader that many of these public men were the 
same who figured on the cote gauche of the Constitu- 
ent Assembly, and who were lawgiver! in the ultra- 
republican Convention ; and that the neat nuuu of 
the French people, who had promiaed and vowed 
eternal hatred to kings, were quite as ready to 
sing now, and with aa much enthusiaam, rtoe 
VEmpereur I Vive U pouvoir d'un aeul ! Vive 
I her edit e! as ever they had been to sing the Ca 
Ira, the Carmagnole, or the Mar^eilleBe hymn. If 
the reader turn back to the debates in the Ja- 
cobin club and in the Convention, as purposely 
given with some detail in the preceding Book, 
he will better feel the full force of the contrast. 
There the doctrine of all sort of hereditary aucces- 
sion was questioned. Now the hereditary quality 
of a monarch) was maintained to be essential to the 
existence of France. " Tbia,” said the senatora, 
** is the only barrier against fat'.tioiui and intrigues ; 
It places the supreme magistrate in a sanctuary in- 
accessible to the thoughts and machinations of the 
ambitious. In the circumstances in which we live, 
it is only by establisluug the hereditary power iii 
the new family that we shall succeed in destroying 
the last germ of the chimerical hopes of the old 
family, who are leagued with the eternal enemies of 
France, and whose return, marked by convulsions 
and vengeances of every kind, would become an 
exhaustlesB fountain of public and private calamity. 
• • . • This hereditary law offends none of our 
national maxims ; and it is in itself alone a grand 
principle of conservation and of public tranquil- 
lity !” At first they had offered to Bonaparte the 
faculty of naming his successor to the throne, for 
Josephine, who had cliildren by her marriage with 
Vicomte de Beauhamaia, had had no child by her 
second husband : but now it was thought expedi- 
ent to fix the succession, and to declare the impe- 
rial throne hereditaiy in the family of Bonaparte, 
and in the male line of the emperor's direct de- 
scendants (in case he should yet have a son or sons, 
which case appears to have been ilieadr contem- 
plated by meaoi of a diforoe from Josephine, end a 
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marriage with a younger woman) ; and, failing these 
direct descendants of Napoleon, then in his brothers 
Joseph and Louis, and their male descendants, in 
the order of primogeniture, the doctrine of the 
Salic law being emphatically upheld in these words 
— “ Among a people essentially warlike, women 
must of necessity be perpetually excluded.” But, 
as, at Napoleon’s express command, the senators 
who drew up this organic law had excluded from 
the succession the second and fourth brothers, Lu- 
cien and Jerome, because they had given mortal 
offence by marrying obscure women without Na- 
poleon's consent ; and as the same law-makers felt, 
or had been told, that, after all, Napoleon, by 
some disagreement w'ith Joseph and Louis, might 
hereafter choose to exclude them as he hud ex- 
cluded Lucien and Jerome, they put into their 
organic senatus consultum, that the Emperor Na- 
poleon might adopt as his successor the son or 
grandson of any one of his brothers, provided he 
ahould have no male children himself, and pro- 
vided the adopted heir should have completed his 
eighteenth year.* 

It was Second Consul Cambact^res who put this 
organic senatus consultum to the vote ; and, when 
it was carried by acclamation, he headed the se- 
nate, who en corps, and escorted by different corps 
of cavalry, hastened to lay it at the feet of the 
emperor. And when the aenators arrived at the 
pleasant country palace, it was Cambactfres that 
delivered the harangue to the emperor, and that 
went next to congratulate Josephine as empress. 
Bonaparte, who was difficult to please, was not 
entirely satisfied either with the organic laws or 
with the harangue, which, though pronounced by 

* Mr. A1i»on laakt^s a strun^o mihtakfl in dcsciibini,' thu Hottlomout. 
He snya that tliu throne >\a8 di'chirvd “ hereditary in his (Napoleon’s) 
family* and that (those) of his brothers Joseph and Lucicn," Now 
this last, who hail, oven more than the y<iiin(,'est of the brutheri., Jerome, 
excited the wrath of Nupoleon bv marry in^ Madame Jouberteau, a 
boautiful but low-bred womnii, and the undivmccd wife of a Paii'iiiia 
atfeut, who was shipped oil' to the West Indies, wrhere he soon died 
(the said Liicien haiinK iirevinusly caused great scandal by carrying 
off niid actually murTying tlie wife of a Puusiuu dealer in lemnnudes, 
a still lower-bred woman, from whom he had been lilieiuted by de.itli), 
was not only excluded Irom the succession— his younger brother Iaiuis 
being sutMtituti>d fur him — but was excluded also fiom all the ini|ie- 
rial dignities wdiich were conferred on Na))olvon’M ascending the 
throne And from this time, or rather, from the time of his quarrel 
wiUi Napoleon, who demanded frofti him that lie should lepudute 
Madame Joubertoau, nud lie ready, as soon os opiiortiiiiity bhoiild 
offer, to marry sumo foreign pciuceHS,— Lucieu, the author of the fe- 
mous but unliioky * Parallel,'— Liicien, who hud done more than any 
memlier ol the family, excepting onlv Nanuleun, to destroy the re- 
public and set up a monarctiy with hereuitary succession, tried tlie 

f ume back wants, and played the part of a republican once more. 

'liere is no fact more notorious tlion tliot Lucien was excluded 
with Jerome, and that It was Louis that was included with Joseph. 
" When," says Dourrienne, " Bonaparte heard of Lueien’s second 
marriage, frdiB the priest by whom it had been clandestinely per- 
formed, he fell into a furious passion, and resolved not to conler on 
Lucien the title of French Prince, on account of vrhat he termed his 
unequal matdi. Lucien tlicrefure obtained no other dignity tlian that 
of senator, Jerome, who pursued an opposite line of conduct (iu 
1807, he cask off his young and beautiful wife, the daughter of Bb. 
Paterson, a merchant of New York, and married a princess of Wur- 
tcmlierg), itioe high, and was made a king." 

Walter Scott might have saved his countryman flrom the mistake, 
for he states clearly^ and correctly the exclusion of Lucien, and tiie 
eanae^ of it.—" Lveim and Jerome Bonaparte were excluded (him 
this rich inheritance, as they had both disobliged Napoleon, marry- 
ing without his consent." Mr. Alison might iuive found the orguiio 
senatus consultum at full length in flfly English books. The name of 
Lucien Is never once mentioDed in that document, any more than that 
of Jerome; but Joseph and Louis Bonaparte are named repeatedly. 
In tlie various clauses which fix the succession in Uiem and their 
•hildren, with the j^ovisue we have mentioned in the teat. 


CambactJrtJS, had been written, and in a hurry, by 
another ; but he knew the entire devotednesa of the 
Second Consul, and he knew still better that it 
was not the senate that could prevent his re- 
touching the senatus consultum, if hereafter be 
should deem it expedient so to do. For the pre- 
sent he replied to the august senators, who for tiie 
first time had called hinv Sire and Your Majesty, 
“ All that can contribute to the welfare of the 
country is essentially connected with my happiness. 
I accept the title which you believe to be conducive 
to the glory of the nation. / submit to tite sanc- 
tion of the people, the law of hereditary succession. 
I hope that France w'lll never repent the honours 
she may confer on my family. At all events, my 
spirit will not he with my posterity when they 
cease to merit the confidence and love of the Great 
Nation.” 

As there fvere to be no more consuls, an imperial 
mandate was given there upon the spot, at St. 
Cloud, appointing Camhac^res Arch-Chancellor 
of the Empire, and Lebrun, the Third Consul, 
Arch-Trcasurer. “ Citizen Consul Cambaedres,” 
said this first imperial letter, “ your title has 
changed; your functions and my confidence re- 
main the same. In the high dignity with which 
you arc now invested, you will continue to mani- 
fest, as you have hitherto done in^that of consul, 
that wisdom and those distinguished talents 'wdiich 
entitle you to so important a share in all the good 
which I may have done. I have, therefore, only 
to desire the continuance of the same sentiments 
tqw’ards the state and me. Given at the palace of 
St. Cloud, the 28th Floreal,year XII. — Napoleon, 
Emperor. H. B. Maret, Secretary of State.” 

Bourrienne says, rather happily, that this first 
letter of the emperor is “ characteristic of Bona- 
parte's art in managing transitions.** It is to the 
citizen and consul that the emperor addresses him- 
self, and it is dated according to the republican 
calendar. That calendar, which was dying fast, 
and was soon interred and consigned to oblivion, 
and the delusive inscription on the com, were, in- 
deed, all that now remained of the republic, to 
erect which so much blood had been spilt, so many 
crimes committed ! 

On the following day — in Christian or slave 
style the 19th of May — the emperor and empress 
repaired from St. Cloud to Paris, to hold a grand 
levee in the Tuileries, and to hear the enthusiasms 
of the army and the loud-tongued plaudits of the 
Parisians. The assemblage is described as more 
numerous and more brilliant than any that the old 
palace of the Bourbons had yet seen ; the applause 
of the people as spontaneous, unanimous, extatic. 
General Bessi^res addressed the emperor on the 
part of the imperial guards, and the emperor 
gave back compliment for compliment. No one 
knew better the oratory which delighted the French 
soldiefy. All the general officers and colonels of 
regiments that were in the capital were presented 
to the emperor by his brother Louis, who had al- 
ready begun to exercise his functions of ** Graii4 
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Constable of the Empire.” In a few days every- 
thing in court and capital assurned a new aspect ; 
but, although the gaping Parisians admired the 
brilliancy and glare of the phantasmagoric scene, 
they could not help ridiculing (in secret, or when 
the eyes of the police were not upon them) the 
new courtiers and state dignitaries. Not even the 
business of a courtier is to be learned in a day : 
the rough soldiers of fortune and the Jacobin par- 
vrnus were very awkward at it ; and it was not 
until Bonaparte secured the services of men of the 
r)ld court, like the Count de Segur and Count 
Loilis dc Narbonne, that his court began to assume 
the proper stjle and elegance. On this 19th of 
May, or his first court-day at the Tuilerics, he 
issued a decree naming eighteen of his first gene- 
rals Marshals of the French Empire. These ge- 
nerals, of whom the greater part had risen from 
the ranks, and had been violent Jacoliins and re- 
publicans, were Berliner, Murat, Moncey, Jour- 
dan, Massena, Augercau, Bernadotte, Soult, Brune, 
Lannes, Mortier, Ney, Davoust, Bessieres, Keller- 
mann, l,iefevre, Peiignon, and Sernirier. And it 
was determined that, when addressed verbally, they 
should be called Monsieur le Marichal^ and when 
in writing, Monseujneur^ or My lord. At the 
same time each of the French princes and prin- 
cesses, that is to say, every brother and sister of 
Bonaparte, received the title of Imperial Highness, 
and the grand dignitaries of the empire that of 
Serene Highness These dignitaries were rather 
numerous. Besides the Arch-Chancellor and Arch- 
Treasurer, there were the Grand Elector, the Chan- 
cellor of State, the Constable, the Grand Admiral 
of the Empire, &c. The organic senatus con- 
Bultum had nicely regulated the functions of all 
these personages, and hud declared their dignities 
to be for life. They were all to he uddrcssctl us | 
Monseignciir, &c. Maret, the secretary of state, 
was to have the rank of minister; and hencefor- 
ward every minister, as well as the president of the 
Senate, was to he called Your E.xcellenec. Then 
came the high household appointments, as Grand 
Marshal of the Palace, Master of the Horse, Grand 
Huntsman, Grand Master of the Ceremonies, the 
Prefects of the Palace, &c. &c. &c. To give ail 
possible solemnity to his accession, Bonaparte or- 
dered that the senate itself should announce his 
accession to the throne, and proclaim in Pans 
their organic senatus coiisultum ; and this was 
done on Sunday the 20th of May, with infinite 
pomp and rejoicing. The first decrees of the new 
sovereign were headed, “ Napoleon, by the grace 
of God and the constitution of the republic. Em- 
peror of the French,” &c. ; but the name of the 
republic was shortly afterwards dropped altogether. 
Fresh volleys of oaths proceeded from every part 
of the country : all the ministers, marshals, gene- 
rals, Ac. &c., who had taken so many oaths al- 
ready, and of a cliaracter and tendency so different, 
swore fealty and allegiance to the emperor. It 
would have been better to say nothing about it, it 
would have been best to endeavour to make the 


world forget that most of these swearers, together 
with the mass of the French people, had sworn 
fidelity to the constitutional monarchy of 1191, to 
the republic of 1792, to the republic improved (by 
the Marats and Robespierres) of 1793, to the 
directory of 1795, and to the consular government 
of 1799 ; that, after the first of these oaths, each 
had been a perjury, and a violation of its prede- 
cessor; and that this new oath of 1804 wu an 
accumulative perjury, and a flagrant outrage 
against and denial of all the principles upon which 
all the preceding oaths had been founded. Yet 
M. Francois de Neufcbftteuu, in taking this new 
oath to the emperor, as representative of the se- 
nate, said, among other fine things, ” When your 
majesty, w ho has repaired so much ruin, has also 
re-established amongst us the sacrediiess of an 
oath, we seriously weigh the object and extent of 
the inviolable promises and engagements which we 
now make to you.” Fresh addresses poured in, 
numerous and heavy enough to loud a waggon, 
and all conceived in the must extravagant lan- 
guage. The imlhors of them seemed to exhaust 
their imagination in carrying flattery and adulation 
to the highest possible point ; and such of them 
as proceeded from the clergy — that is to say, from 
that part of the French clergy w'ho had submitted 
to the Concordat and accepted the salaries of go- 
vernment — intermixed a religious unction with 
their flattery, which made it infinitely more dis- 
gusting than the adulation of the laymen. These 
churchmen said they saw the finger of God in it 
tdl. They called Nufxilcon a new Muses, a new 
Cyrus, a new Charlemagne ; and they declared 
that ” submission was due to him as having do- 
minion over all, and to his ministers as being bis 
envoys, because such was the order of Providence.” 
It 18 hardly needful to say a word about the refer- 
ence to tlie French people to sanction the law of 
hereditary succession. We have seen already how 
those mailers were managed ; and Bonaparte did 
not wail fur the result of the )>opiilar votes on this 
qoesliun, to take into his hands the im{)crial sceptre. 
Some months after he was seated on the throne, it 
was reported to him that above three millions of 
the icgislercd votes of the people approved of the 
hereditary BuccessiuTi, ond that in all France only 
between three and four thousand votes were con- 
trary.* It is said that in many places names of 
meu were registered among the assentients who 
never voted at all, and that this was notoriously 
the case in Geneva, that small Swiss republic 
which had been forcibly annexed to Prance : but 
there appears to be little doubt that, oi the time, the 
great majority of the French |ieople— ” to whom 
the present is a great deal, the future much lest, 
and the past nothing at all ” t — cared little or no- 
thing about the hereditary question, and were glad 
to have the greet soldier and conqueror for their 
lord and master. 

Monsieur, or the Count de Lille, or Louis 

• Thlf report wm pwMntod by tS* mmUlr oo tbo litsf P lw w i hw . 

t W«lur Seaci, liib of Napetoes BoufMM. 
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XVIII., from his secure retreat at Warsaw ad- 
dressed, not to the French people, hut to the 
sovereigns of Europe, a protest against the usur- 
pation of his throne. Foucht^, who was the 
first to hear of this protest, feared that copies 
might be multiplied and distributed among the 
aristocrats and the Bourbon royalists of the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain, and lead to some explosions 
against the emperor’s infant government. But 
Bonaparte treated it with contempt, saying, Ah ! 
ah! BO the Count de Lille makes his protest. 
Well, well, be it so. 1 hold my right by the 
will of the French nation, and while 1 have a 
sword I will maintain it ! The Bourbons ought to 
know by this time that I do not fear them ; let 
them therefore leave me quiet. Did you say that 
the fools of the Faubourg St. Germain will mul- 
tiply copies of the protest ? Well, they shall read 
it at their ease. Send it to the Moniteur, Fouch ^ ; 
send it to the Moniteur, and let it be inserted 
to-morrow morning.” And accordingly the pro- 
test appeared in the official newspaper. It would 
have been well for the fame of this extraordinary 
man, if he could always have treated in the same 
manner the dark suggestions of his police minister, 
and if he could always have felt that, so lung as he 
had a sword and the French army with him, he 
had nothing to fear from the old noblesse or from 
the Bourbon princes. Just three months earlier 
these convictions would have saved him from the 
worst of his state crimes ; and the convictions 
might have existed, for, notwithstanding the stran- 
gulation of Pichegru, the public execution of 
Georges-Cadoudul, the banishment of Moreau, 
and his own easy elevation to the empire, it would 
not be easy to prove that Bonaparte was in reality 
any stronger or more secure on the 29th of June, 
when he held this conversation with Fouchd, than 
he was on the 21 st of March, when the Duke 
d’Enghien was murdered. On the contrary, there 
are sundry reasons for believing that his political 
power at least was much less secure now than 
then ; that by establishing monarchy he prepared 
the minds of the people to look with less horror 
or reluctance to the possible return of the old 
Bourbon dynasty ; and that by building up a new 
system with such rapidity he threw a doubt into 
men’s minds as to the durability of the structure. 

In the month of July Bonaparte left Paris to 
visit the camp at Boulogne, and the so-called Army 
of England. Some of the Paris gossips were quite 
sure that the alleged object of the imperial journey 
—the distribution of the crosses of the Legion of 
Honour to the worthiest soldiers in the camp — 
was only a pretext, for that he was jeally gone to 
carry into execution the long-threatened invasion 
of England, and would soon be back with King 
George and William Pitt, with all the royal family 
and the worst of the English aristocracy, prisoners 
in his train. Aiid, although he had not the slightest 
intention of attempting the said invasion, yet had 
he other and more serious objects in view than the 
mere distribution of crosses and ribands : he sus- 


pected long before this that a new coalition was in 
the course of formation ; the gross insults he had 
offered to the Emperor Alexander were not likely 
to be borne long by a young and powerful sove- 
reign ; the King of Sweden had maintained a 
threatening tone ever since the catastrophe of the 
Duke d’Enghien, and though Sweden was but 
little formidable in herself, there were very evident 
grounds for believing that she was supported by 
Russia ; and even the spiritless, shuffling cabinet 
of Berlin had changed its tone of deference for 
one almost of defiance, and was increasing its army 
day by day. Therefore what Bonaparte proposed 
to himself in this visit to the coast was to excite 
more and more the enthusiasm of his own army, 
to show himself to it, invested with his new impe- 
rial dignity, under striking, picturesque, and dra- 
matic circumstances, and to dispose that great and 
highly disciplined army to a prompt and enthu- 
siastical obedience of the first signal he might give. 
And he was received in the camp with an enthu- 
siasm that fully responded to his wish. He pitched 
his tent near the tall tower called La Tour d’Ordre, 
which now changed its name into that of Caesar’s 
Tower, for some traces of a Roman camp had been 
discovered on the spot, and, to establish or keep 
up a captivating parallel, it was fancifully assumed 
that this W'as a camp which the Roman CBesar had 
constructed w^hen threatening BrKffin with invasion, 
and that here was a tower from which that first 
and greatest of the Roman emperors had looked 
proudly across the Channel upon his conquest. It 
was not far from this Tour d’Ordre, or Cscsar’s 
Tower, that the so-called Army of England, under 
the command of Marshal Soult, was assembled 
in a vast plain to witness the distribution of the 
crosses of the Legion of Honour, now impressed 
with the effigies of the emperor. Nothing was 
omitted by the great master that might tend to 
keep up the enthusiastic feelings of the soldiery.* 
Everything was dramatic, and the stage and the 
scene w’ere admirably chosen. Painters had been 
consulted, actors had been consulted, beforehand, 
and Bonaparte’s early and intimate friend Talma, 
the John Kemble of France, was believed to pos- 
sess in perfection the art of representing classical 
heroes and Roman emperors. The plain was cir- 
cular and hollow', and in the centre was a round 
hill — a sort of natural throne — and there the im- 

* " W'liRD ho reviewed tlie troop*, he uked the officer*, and often 
the BoldieiN, in what Imttlo* the> had bi'en engaged, and to tliose who 
had received Benoiu wound* he gave the croa* Here. 1 think, I may 
appropriately mention a MOgular piece of cliurlatanlsm to winch the 
emperor had recourse, and which powerfully contributed to augment 
the entliuBiasra of hi* troop*. Ue would nay to one u( hi* oidee-de- 
camp, ‘ ABcerloin from the colonel of such a regiment whether he hoi 
in his eor]i8 a man who lias served in the campaigns of Italy or the 
campaigns of Egypt. Ascertain his name, where lie was born, the 
particulars ol hi* family, and what he has done. Learn his number 
in the ranks, and to whiit company he lielongs, and furnidi me with 
the lufurmiition.' On the day of the review, Bonaparte, at a single 
glance, could perceive the man who had been described to him. He 
would go up to him os If he recognised him, oddreu him by his name, 
and say, ' Oh I so you MO here I You are a bnve fellow— I saw you 
at Aboukir— how u your old father ? What I have you not got the 
cross f Stay. I will give it you.’ Then the delighted suldlen would 
aay to each other, ' You see the emperor knows us all ; he knows our 
Ikmilice, he knows where we have served.' What a itimulus woe thia 
to soldiers, whom ho eaceee d e d In persuading that thM would oU, 
some time or other, bcuome atarshaU of the empire I"— Jwemme. 
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penal Bonaparte stationed himielf in the very 
midst of hia aoldien. There he atood with his 
brilliant atafT, and around this central glory the 
regimenta were drawn out'in lines, and looked like 
so many diverging ray|. And from this natural 
throne the emperor delivered the form of oath to 
be taken by the members of the Legion of Ho- 
nour : ** Commanders, officers, legionaries, citi- 
zens, soldiers, swear upon your honour to devote 
yoUrseFves to the service of the empire — to the 
preservation of the integrity of the French terri- 
tory — to the defence of the emperor, of the laws 
of the republic, and of the property which they 
have made sacred ; — swear to combat, by all the 
means which justice, reason, and the laws autho- 
rise, every attempt to rc-eslahhsh the feudal 
syatem; in short, swear to concur with all your 
might in maintaining liberty and equality^ which 
are the bases of all our institutions. Swear !** 
Bet\%een the sublime and the rkliculous of this 
form of oath there was not so much as a step ; 
but the absurdity and the palpable contradiction 
were not noticed (or, if a few cynical men sneered 
or I iiighed, they did it behind the curtain): the 
thing was taken as the signal fur a universal burst 
of enthusiasm ; and the shouts from a hundred 
thousand throats were heard far over the British 
Chun riel — that Channel whose broad rough waters 
were full in sight, studded with British ships of 
the line and proud frigates which told (he en- 
throned soldier that he was not to pass it. A storm 
came on during this brilliant day, and it was ap- 

E rehended that the scarcely sea-worthy flotilla of 
loulogne, the prames. Hat bottomed boats, gun* 
boats, and other vessels, which had ventured a 
little way out of port in order to add to the scenic 
effect, would be in jeopardy. The emjieror quitted 
the hill and proceeded to the port to direct what 
measures should be taken. The directions of a 
landsman could have been but of little value ; but 
just as Bonaparte arrived at the pier the sun shone 
forth and the storm ceased, “Hs if by enchant- 
ment;*' and this was taken as an omen by the 
French soldiery, and probably by Bonaparte him- 
self, who, as well as they, retained the superstition 
of a vague belief in destiny, although he scorned 
the superstitions of others, and had cast off all 
faith in revealed religion. The flotilla entered the 
port safe and sound ; and the emperor went back 
to the camp, where the quasi classical sports and 
amusemrats prepared for the soldiers commenced ; 
and at night the brilliaDt fireworks which were let 
off rose in a laniiimus column which was diatinctly 
teen on the opposite English coast.* 

From the camp of Boulogne Bonaparte pro- 
ceeded in great state along the coast into Belgium^ 
where he met bis empress, Joaepbine; and from 
Belgium he continued hii Journey along the coun- 
try bordering on the Rhine. In whatever town 
he stopped, addreaaea were presented to kiiii. All 
theae orations carried flattery to an extravi^aiit 
height, but the orator generally bdiered to have 



surpassed all his competitors was a M. dc la Chaise, 
prefect of Arras (the birth-place, and long the 
residence, of the Rubespieires), who said, '* God 
MADE Bonaparte and then hksted!'** 

From Mayence Bonaparte disp^'hed to Rome 
his aide-de-camp and general of brigade Cafiarelli, 
to engage the Pope to come in person to Paris and 
crown the new emperor in Notre Dane, where 
Napoleon, as First Consul, had inaugurated the 
Concordat. Caffarelli appears to have been choaen 
for this delicate mission on account of various qua- 
lifications ; he was of Italian descent ; he spoke 
the language well, having served for some time in 
the Piedmontese army of the King of Sardinia ; 
he had a brother who had been a prieit ; and he 
possessed a great deal of cunning sad address. 
The petty ]>rmces whose states bordered on the 
Rhine, and whose fates were at his diapoaal (so 
far was Germany yet from the great Teutonic feel- 
ing and the unity of purpose which finished his 
overthrow) watted upon him and abjectly pro- 
strated themselves before him, engaging, when 
called upon, to join their troops to the victorious 
and 111 vincible army of their Protector.** Bona- 
parte, in fact, at this time received the congratu- 
lations of all the powers of Europe excepting Eng- 
land, Russia, and Sweden ; for Prussia was again 
shuffling, or playing a double game. He returned 
to St. Cloud 111 October ; and the poor defence- 
less old Pope, who knew what would be llie effect 
of a refusal, and whose conclave of cardinals could 
not withstand the arguments of the knowing Cafla- 
relli, arrived at Fontainebleau in Novamber.t For 


* Thiit My«r nf mnny rcnmI UilOfi. ihp fftkHmui Ooant famla dii 
Nayt¥innr. wlmrn wr last aaw Svwrins m th« aAar am of iKo 4* Mail, 
■tnd viiilimvouriaH lo cRinoi Ui« llbaration of Uia uafoitUBaia loNila 
XVI. anti hn (ainily. and wbnhad nut yatpulonlha Uvary or aMa r oi 
th« wnlra ot BuaMpafta, la raporiad lo luwa aakl, la rajofaiilar lo Um 
l^rafrot of Arra» • iilaaptiamoua ooiiratto— " that it Would kava baan 
wall if (iod had raalail a llttla looDor " 
t }*lua VII , who waa aocumpiinlad bj aUannllonla, many pialalai. 
and two Komaa prlnraa, and who waa praeadad. aa a aoit m avaal- 
courier, by Hunaparta'a laaUrual uaela, bow CaadMo/ PaMh. had a 
lon|{ and louKb jiimmay throufli llalv, aonwa tha Alps, wlileh wara 
alraadv corerad with laow. and tnoa thruoRh naarty tha whola 
laufftb of Prance. It U aald that the poor old pontiff, tonliad at tho 
fctigua to lie uBilarfoae. would hare profaned naktiig a part oC tha 
journey — fnna Chita Vaoclila to Touiun or Maraalllaa— by mbi but 
tliat CaflaraUi dMaaaded tuia, *' Iwoauaa of the BaiUM eraiaara " 

Ii would have baan une eomady or coatraattha anwo, If tha eaptala 
of an EiisUah maa of war had baooght the Pon of ffesM and hia 
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aome short time the mind of Bonaparte and his 
court and government seemed to be wholly ab' 
jorbed t>y the coronation. Once more painters 
and actors were called into solemn consultation. 
Ultra^repubUoan David, who had organised so 
many repuUican, and atheistical, and then the- 
istical fmtivals, and processions, a^ ceremonies — 
fwinter Datid, who had been painting nothing 
but republican heroes of Greece and Rome in the 
act of killing kings and tyrants, or of immolating 
themselves for their country — David, of the wry- 
oiouth and stareh, vinegar countenance, who had 
painted the great Marat in his bath, dying under 
the knife of Charlotte Corday ; who had clung 
to Robespierre to the last, and had threatened 
to drink the hemlock with the Incorruptible,*’ 
but had not done it, — was one of the principal 
organisers of this august ceremony, wherein an 
emperor was to be crowned by the Priest of 
Priests 1 £Nor was this all : before the old pope 
quitted Paris, David painted his portrait with the 
pencil which he had solemnly vowed should be 
reserved only for the republican heroes of ancient 
and of modern days.] Next to the great David, 
M* Isobey, miniature painter in chief to the impe- 
rial court, most distinguished himself on the pre- 
sent occasion. Indeed it may be doubted whether 
the man of miniatures did not surpass the histori- 
cal painter. The Emperor wanted a visible and 
tangible representation of the coronation scene — 
*‘tisaere modelled in high relief** — a something 
which should show him how the scene might be 
arranged so os to produce the most striking effect. 
It was the practice of some of the old Italian 
masters and of other painters to use not merely 
a lay figure, but also a multitude of little figures, 
to guide them in their grouping; yet, it ap- 
pears from that grand functionary M. Bausset, 
one of the prefects of the imperial palace, that 
Bonaparte’s wish embarrassed those present at 
the consultation. But,’* adds M. Bausset, 
** the happy and fertile imagination of M . Isabey 
inspired him He replied, with a confi- 

dent assurance, and to the great astonishment of 
the emperor, that within twice twenty-four hours 
his order should be executed. And before return- 
ing to his own house, M. Isabey went and 
bought up in the doll-warehouses all that he could 
find of those little people in wood that serve for the 
amusement of infants — tV alia adieUr chez hs 
moarchands de joujoux tovt ce qu'il pul trouver 
de ces petits bomhomme* m bcis qui servent d 
VamuMement des enfarUt. He took them 

home and dressed mem in paper of the colour of 
the costume of each personage that was to figure in 
the ceremonies of the coronation ; made aground- 
plan of Notie Dame, according to a scale propor- 

whioh iMid bMopurpoMly driven up. wm advuiiced s few puei is 
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tionate to the size of the little puppets ; and re- 
paired the next morning to Napoleon, who hastened 
to demand from him his dqsigns. *Sirc,’ re- 
plied Isabey, * I bring you something better than 
designs;’ and then he unrolled his plan, }>ro- 
duced his dolls, and put Ihem into the positions 
they were to occupy during the Jirat ceremony, 
having written the name of each personage at the 
bottom of each doll. This first action or ceremony 
was the reception, under the dais, at the door of 
the cathedral. The emperor waa so well satis* 
fied that he instantly summoned all those who 
were to take part in the Sclat of this grand occa- 
sion. The rehearsals — hsr^eliliom — were made 
in the salon of the emperor, and upon a great 
table. One ceremony only, more complicated than 
the rest, exacted a real rehearsal or repetition (i.Cm 
not with Isahey's dolls, but with living men and 
women). It took place in the grand gallery uf 
Diana in the Tuileries, according to a plan clialked 
on the floor. Isabey had put all possible ttiste into 
the habiliments of his puppets; and lie covered, 
by his talent, Uie ridiculous side of these designs 
in relievo. The clergy, the dames of the court, 
the princesses, the emperor, the pope himself, were 
costumed in the most exact and most suitable man- 
ner.” The thing was private, qpid perhaps, even 
if done in tlie face of day, it would not have made 
the same impression on the French people ; yet it 
should seem that it was as much of an omen, at the 
least, as the sudden sunshine and calm that greeted 
Bonaparte by the sea- beach at Boulogne ; and that 
Isabey’s moveable ground-plan, and his dolls or 
puppets for clergy, dames, grandees, emperor, and 
pope, were typical of the phantasmagoric raree- 
show nature of the Napoleonic empire. 

Bonaparte determined that Josephine should be 
crowned with him. But here there arose a difficulty. 
The revolutionists had made marriage a simple 
civil contract, to be performed in the presence of 
two witnesses before a civil magistrate : the Catholic 
church liolds marriage to be one of its seven sa- 
craments, which can only be performed by a priest. 
Now, General Bonaparte and the fair widow of 
the guillotined vicomte had been married in the 
former way, d la repub licaine ; and they had not 
called in (which they might have done) a Catholic 
priest to confirm the civil ceremony and sanctify 
it. At the time they were married, indeed, few 
persons considered the religious ceremony at all 
necessary : people got married and unmarried 
with so much facility, and in so simple a man- 
ner, tliat the exaggeration is merely verbal which 
states that the republican marriage ceremony was 
completed by dancing round a tree of liberty, 
and that the divorce was effected by dancing 
round the eame tree of liberty backwards. But 
the pope protested that he could not depart 
from the canons of the church, and anoint, and 
consecrate, and give the sacrament to a lady 
who bad not been jeanonically married. He de- 
clared that he had made every kind of conoeaaion 
in things merely temporal, but that this he could 
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not do. He wished that the marriage should be 
celebrated legitimately, or according to the forma 
of the Catholic church. This was on the very eve 
of the coronation. Bonaparte fell mto one of his 
furies ; but the old pontiff was not to be moved : — 
the marriage must be sanctified by the church, and 
he must have the assurance that the benediction of 
a priest had been given to it, or he would not 
o^ciate at the coronation. The emperor's uncle 
'stepped in as moderator, showing that the pope's 
scruple might be removed without any public 
scene. At eleven o’clock at night a temporary 
chapel or altar was prepared in the private apart- 
ments of the emperor, in a little cabinet adjoining 
his lied-chamber ; and there, at midnight, Bona- 
])arte and Josephine, or the emperor and empress, 
received the nuptial benedictiou from Cardinal 
Fcsch, none being present except M. Portalis, 
minister for the department of religion, and Duroc, 
the grand marshal of the palace. The rest of the 
Til il erics, or of the world, for that present, knew 
nothing of the matter; but the cardinal uncle 
waited upon the head of the Catholic church to in- 
form him that tlie marriage had been celebrated 
according to the canons, and thereupon the pope 
agreed to crown Josephine the august empress.* 
Some weeks before this time a circular letter 
had been addressed by the emperor to all such as 
from their employment or situatkin were c.\pected 
to attend in Notre Dame. This circular said tluit, 
** Divine Providence, and the constitutions of the 
empire, having placed the imperial hereditary dig- 
nity” in his family, he had fixed the 2nd of De- 
cember for the ceremony of his mere and corona- 
tion; that he could have wislied on this august 
occasion to have collected on one single point the 
universality of citizens composing the French 
nation ; but that, as this was impossible, he desired 
that the most distinguished of the citizens should 
be present, and hear hrm take the oath to the French 
people, &c. Tlie circular concluded with naming 
the day by which these most distinguished citizens 
must be in Paris, and announce their arrival to his 
grand master of the ceremonies ; and by praying 
God, in the old style, to have them in his holy 
keeping. For weeks before the coronation every 
diligence tint arrived from the departments was 
stuffed full of the most distinguished citizens — 
members of the departmental councils, mayors, 
municipals, justices of the peace, roem^rs of the 
civil and criminal courts, deputations from the 
cities, Ikc. &c. — a strange set, according to the wits 
of Paris, and in good part (for the poorest and 
remotest departments were obliged to send tome 
one) rustical, poor, and parsimonious. But there 
was no want of a more brilliant attendance ; there 
were princes and palatines from the Rhine ; 
princes, dukes, marquiiea, and counts from Italy ; 
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there was a thin sprinkling of Spanish graitdeet ; 
and no inconsiderable number or the ancient no- 
bksse of France, mixed with the new noblesse of 
Bonaparte’s creation, with his marshals, generals, 
dignitaries of the Legion of Honour, and with the 
Jacobin civiliana, miniatrra, and statesmen, who 
had doffed the Jaoobitt etnrmaonole jacket and 
red flannel nightcaps, and had bedizened themselvea 
in plumed bats toad court-cut ooaU half covered 
witn gold lace. Of all aorfstbare was enough and 
to s()are. Paris had never been so cramm^ ai it 
was on the 2nd of December, 1804, the grand co- 
ronation day.* The ceremony itsalf was a miiture 
of the old sacre of the kings af the Bourbon line, 
and of the more anaent coronatioa of the Emperor 
Cliarlcmagne, to whom Bonaparte wiabed to assi- 
milate himself. We can only find room for a few 
novelties and detached particulars. As at the Con- 
cordat, the mass of the spectators, and even of those 
engaged in the solemn ecresDonial, were very far 
from having any solemn feeling. It was a day for 
making puns and bons-mots ; end many good ones 
were made. The first shrill langh of tlie Parkisns 
was excited by the sight of the pope’s mule, which 
preceded the holy father’s carriage, mounted by a 
chamberlain carrying a Roman cross. The dress 
of the cardinals, their crimson stockings, and the 
pope's embroidered silk shoes, furnished food for 
mure remark and merriment ; hut most of all those 
mocking-birds laughed at the cumbrous gauds 
and the awkward tournure of new-made damet du 
poJaU and Indies of honour. Marshal Ssrrtirier 
carried on a cushion the ring of the empress ; 
Marshal Muncey her mantle ; Marshal Murat hsf 
crown ; snd her sisters-in-law, Pauline and Caro- 
line, supported Josephine’s train; Marshal Kel- 
lerroanii canned the crown of Charlemagne, Mar- 
shal Perignon his old sceptre, Marriial Lefevre his 
great sword, Marshal Bemadottc the collar of gold 
of the Legion of Honour; Beauhamais, Jose- 
phine’s sun, the imperial ring ; and Mirshid Ber- 
thicr bore the symnoliesl globe sad cross. Then 
came Bonaparte covered with the imperial mantle, 
and carrying in his hand the scepCre and the hand 
of justice. At . the grand entrance of Notre Dame 
a cardinal presented the holy water; and the 
canons of the cathedral held the dais or bakUi^mn 
over the head of Napoleon. The pc»pe approached 
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the altar, and led off the pBalm, “ Veni, Creator V* 
The emperor and empress knelt as if to pray ; 
and when they rose, the late Third Consul 
Lebrun, and the late Second Consul Cambactfies, 
Joseph Bonaparte, M. Talfeyravd, and others, had 
several functions to perform, such as taking one 
of the regalia and giving another, changing the 
mantle, and the like. When the Veni Creator 
ivas terminated, the pope, approaching the em- 
peror, demanded, on the book of the Evangelists, 
whether he professed Catholicism ; and the em- 
peror replied> with a firm voice, Ptofiteor. Then 
the cardinals and French archbishops approached, 
made a profound reverence, and accompanied the 
sovereigns to the foot of the altar. In the midst 
of a cloud of sweet-smelling incense, the pontiff 
anointed the emperor, who submitted to this per- 
formance with evident impatience, and gave his 
benediction to the crowns, to the sword, and to the 
imperial mantles. The chanted mass went on; 
and after the elevation of the host Pius VII. ad- 
vanced, with solemn steps and slow, to place the 
crow'n which he had blessed on the head of Napo- 
leon. But not even from the head of the Catholic 
church would Bonaparte consent to receive that 
symbol of sovereignty : with one of his impetuous 
gestures, he snatched the crown from the pope, 
aud put it on hia head with his oWn hands. A 
■mile of resignation was all that could be per- 
ceived on the venerable, mild countenance of ^e 
pontiff. On a sign given by Bonaparte, Josephine 
kneeli»i, and her husband, with his own hands, 
put the diadem on her head. The pope then 


accompanied the emperor to an elevated throne, 
kissed him on the cheek, and then cried with a 
feeble and inaiticulate voice, Vivat Impkrator 
IN iETRRN liM. And ihcn, all present in that crow ded 
Gothic cathedral shouted, “ Lone live the Em- 
peror ! Long live the Empress !’ That the per- 
formance might be complete, that none of the rites 
used in crowning the old king might be wanting, 
the unbelieving Napoleon took the communion 
with his wife, who sat by the side of the throne on 
a simple fuutcuil. A grand Te Deum was sung 
to French music, which distressed the sensitive 
ears of the Italians; and at the end of the cere- 
mony the New Testament, or the book of the 
Evangelists, being presented to the Emperor on 
the throne, he took off his glove, and pronounced 
hiB coronation oath, with his hand upon the sacred 
book. “ The whole affair,” says one that was pre- 
sent, “ was exactly like a theatrical representation, 
for all the parts had been studied beforehand ; and 
we had even had several general rehearsals at the 
palace, where, by the Emperor’s orders-, M. Isabey 
had modelled a saefe in high-relief to serve as a 
guide. Messieurs the masters of the ceremonies 
played the parts of prompters, they being charged 
with the duty of reminding each of the great per- 
sons figuring in the august ceremony, as to where 
he was to go, and what he was to do. * The grand 

* Memoire* d« Madrinoiiclle Avrillioii, premidre femme-de cham- 
bre 4 I'lSiperAtrice Joaephine. fee. 

Time Diemoini, like the vaat majority of the biioka of the kind; 
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litteratenr of Paris. But the groundwork looks like trutn. *I'hi* de* 
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finale was performed by heralds, who, turning to- 
wards the four quarters of the hemisphere* pro- 
claimed that the ** thrice glorious and thrice august 
Na|)oleon, Emperor of the French, was cruaned 
and installed.*’ It is said that a few low Jacobin 
murmurs were heard, and that the countenances of 
Augcreau and Bernadotte were clouded ; hut the 
whispers were drowned in the general acclama- 
tions, and in the roar of one hundred and one 
pieces of artillery. 

The day after the coronation, all the troops in 
Paris were assembled in the Champ de Mars, 
which had witnessed so many republican celebra- 
tions and oath -takings, in order that imperial eagles 
might be distributed to the regiments, in lieu of 
the national flags. Near where the altar of the 
country and the plaster figure of Liberty had once 
stood, and in front of the military school, where 
Bonaparte had lived fur some time an unfriended 
poor student — so poor that he could share in none 
if the luxuries, or comforts, or amusements of his 
fellow-students— a splendid throne was erected; 
and at a given signal, all the columns closed and 
approached that throne ; and then Bonaparte, 
rising, ordered the eagles to be distributed, saying, 
Soldiers, behold your standards. These eagles 
will alwajB be your rallying-point. They will 
always be where your emperor may think it lie* 
cessary for the defence of his throne and his people. 
Swear to sacrifice your lives in defending them. 
Swear, by your courage, to keep them constantly 
in the path of victory. Swear!” The enthusiasm 
was as great as it had been at the camp of 
Boulc^ne. 

There now followed a rapid creation of nobility ; 
fur to make titles was easy work alter what Bona- 
parte had dune, and it was his hahit to do all 
things in masses or by heaps. Princes, dukes, 
counts, baruns, started up as by a tuucli of harle- 
quin’s wand. It was so very easy, too, to over- 
cume the scruples of the ex* republicans, Jacobins, 
and sans-culuties. “ You began your revolution,” 
said the emperor, “ in order to overthrow the 
castes and privileged ranks above you, and in 
order that you might stand on a footing of equality 
with the old noblesse. 1 will give you something 
better than equality — I will establish inequality in 
your favour. The Montmorencys, the Tremouilles, 
and all those ancient families, are now legally 
nothing in the state but simple bourgeois, for the 
titles of the ancient regime and the high places at 
court shall be possessed by men of the meanest 
names, if it so pleases the emperor !”• 

It was not surprising that Bonaparte should 
hate the n^roes. That imitative race, the blacks 
of St. Domingo, who had so amusingly parodied 
the republic and the consulate, now parodied the 
empire. The negro Desaalines, who, for the pre- 
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sent, had taken the start of Chriatophe, and had 
succeeded to the power of Toussaint-Louverture, as 
soon as he heard of Bonaparte's move, and of the 
deliberations of the tribunate, corps Itlgislalif, and 
senate at Paris, caused himself to be elected and 
proclaimed emperor, and, as soon as the lists of the 
French peerage* batches reached him, this negro 
emperor began making batches of his own, and 
copying the im^ierial court at the Tuileries with all 
its titles, appendages, and rigorous etiquette. The 
white emperor was furious at his black imitator ; 
and the malicious English newspa|iers, which he 
still continued to have translated to him, would not 
let so happy a subject drop very soon. 

Shortly after his coronation, Bonaparte ad- 
dressed another letter to George III. personally, 
under the title of “ Sir, and Brother.” The pro- 
fessed object of this epistle, which was very differ- 
ent from its real object, was to prove that France 
and England ought to be at peace ; and that he, the 
emperor, was weary of war. The letter, which was 
dated the 2nd of January, 1805, was to this effect : 
— ” Called to the throne of France by Providence, 
and the suffrages of the senate, the people, and 
the army, my first sentiment is a wish for peace. 
France and England abuse their prosperity. They 
may contend for ages ; but do their governments well 
fulhl the most sacred of their duties, and will not 
so much blood, shed uselessly, and without a view 
to any end, condemn them in their own consciences? 
1 consider it no disgrace to make the first step. 1 
have, I hope, sufliciently proved to the world that 
I fear nunc of the chances of war ; it, besides, pre- 
sents nothing that I need fear: fieace it the wish 
of my heart, but war has never been inconsistent 
with my glory. I conjure your majesty not to 
deny yourself the happiness of giving peace to the 
world, nur to leave that sweet BatiBfactiun to your 
children : fur certainly there never was a more 
fortunate opportunity, nor a moment more favour- 
able, to silence all the passions, and listen only to 
the sentiments of humanity and reason. This mo* 
nient once lust, what end can be assigned to a war 
winch all my efl'uru will not be able to terminate? 
Your majesty has gained more within ten years, 
both ill territory and riches, than the whole extent 
of Europe. Your nation is at the highest iwint of 
prosperity ; what can it hope from war P— To form 
a coalition with some powers of the Continent?— 
The Continent will remain tranquil ; acoalition can 
only increase the preponderance and continental 
greatness of France. To renew intestine troubles? 
— The times are no longer the same. To destroy 
our finances ? — Finances founded on s flourishing 
sgriculture esn never be destroyed. Totske from 
France her colonies? — The cofonim are to France 
only a secondary object ; and does not your majesty 
already possess mure than vou know how to pre- 
serve ? if your majesty woufd but reflect, you most 
i perceive that the war is without an olne^ vrithout 
j any presumable result to yourself. AVmI 
I melancholy prospect to cause two natisiis fo fight 
I merely for the s^ of fighting. The world is 
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ficient}^ lairge hr our two natioiifr to ]ito in k, and 
reaaon is ooffioiently powerful to discover means of 
feebneiliO^ everytlnng, when the wish for recon- 
ciliation exists bn' both sides. I have, however, 
lilted a sacred duty, and one which is precious 
to my heart. I trust your majesty will believe in 
the sifaderity of my sentiments, and my wish to give 
you etCfy proof of it, &c.— Napoleon.” The king 
df England's answer was returned in a diplomatic 
note, addressed by Lord Mulgrave, our secretary of 
state for foreign affuirs, to Talleyrand, who con- 
tinued to fill that office in France. Bonaparte's 
string of truisms was met with the general declara- 
tion that there was no object which his Britannic 
majesty had more at heart than to avail himself of 
the first opportunity to procure tlte advantages of a 
peace founded on bases not incompatible with the 
permanent security aiid essential interests of his 
dominbiis ; but that he was persuaded that this end 
could only be attained by arrangements which 
ihight at the same time provide for the future safety 
and tranquillity of Europe. But these general ex- 
pressions Were followed by something more special 
— by sofiiething very like a direct intimation of the 
European coalition, which was forming, notwith- 
standing Bonaparte's assurance that the Continent 
Would remain tranquil. “ His majesty feels it is 
imj^oasihle,'* said the letter, “ for him to answer 
more particularly to the overture that has been 
made him, till he has had tune to communicate 
with the powers on the Continent, with >^hom he is 
engaged in confidential connexions and relations, 
and particularly the Emperor of Russia, who has 
given the strongest proofs of the wisdom and eleva- 
tion of the sentiments with which he is animated, 
and the lively interest which he takes in the safety 
end independence of the Continent.” But without 
this intimation Bonaparte knew well that a storm 
was gathering in the North and instead of wish- 
ing to avoid it, he was eager to confront it, having 
greatly miscalculated the military means of the 
young Czar, and the valour and steadiness of the 
Russian troops ; and he had counted confidently 
on atl easy triumph over the Calmuc and Cossack 
hordes. He could never have expected that the 
K‘rng of England would himself have answered 
his Tague letter, and give him back the ” Sir, and 
Brother if he knew anything of the British con- 
stitution, he must huve known that the king could 
not answer it; and, if even Lord Mulgrave’s note 
had intimated an eagerness to treat, he Would have 
been embarrassed by it. All that he wanted was 
to seize the opportunity of addressing George III. 
at an equal ; to give the French people to believe 
that he wished for peace^ — that he was desirous of 
commencing his empire with pacific negotiations ; 
and to throw the blame of the continuance of the 
war on the implacable hatred of England. It waS) 
indeed, his common practice to reverse the old 
adage, “ If you want peace, seem ready for war,” 
into, Tf you want war, seem ready for peace. He 
lubmitted Lord Mulgrave’s note, and a copy of his 
d#tr letter, to the corps Idgialatif ; and then pOb- 


liahed them both in the Moniteur, with appropri- 
ate comments.* The same official paper, for which 
Bonaparte frequently wrote or dictated himself, 
had continued to deal out satire and ridicule on the 
sovereigns of Russia and Sweden, in retaliation for 
their remarks and remonstrances on the murder of 
the Duke d’Enghien ; the Emperor Alexander, after 
some angry notes, had suspended nearly all diplo- 
matic intercourse with Paris, and had invited other 
princes of the House of Bourbon to join Louis 
XVIII. in his states ; and the King of Sweden had 
recalled his ambassador from Pans, and, in a public 
note delivered to the French envoy at Stockholm, 
he had expressed his surprise at ” the indecent and 
ridiculous insolencies which Monsieur Napoleon 
Bonaparte had permitted to be inserted in the 
Moniteur.” Moreover, both Alexander and Gus- 
tavuB had demanded compensation for the King of 
Sardinia, the evacuation of the kingdom of Naples, 
and respect to the neutrality of the states of the 
Germanic body, with the pledge and assurance that 
such violations of the territory as had taken, place 
in Baden and in other weak states should not be 
repeated. 

The rights of neutral states and the law of na- 
tions had been most flagrantly violated in numerous 
instances in the Biimmer and auKkmn of 1804. 
Two (fr three of these cases will serve to show in 
what temper the British government must have 
received the new emperor’s insidious letter. Ever 
since the rupture of the peace of Amiens Bona- 
parte had been complaining that the British am- 
bassadors, envo\8, and other diplomatic agents 
rebident at the different courts and states of Eu- 
rope, were only on the Continent to create him 
enemies among his neighbours, and to encourage 
and promote insurrections and conspiracies in the 
interior of France, w'ith assasBination plots disected 
against his own person. Even after his own inti- 
mate conviction that the Duke d'Enghien was in 
no plot at all, and was not a man capable of enter- 
taining for an instant any notion of leaguing him- 
self With assasBins, he gave out that the unfortunate 
prince had been so leagued, and that sundry 
English diplomatists were leagued with him, 
having urged the prince to rush into the foul con- 
spiracy, and having furnished him with money for 
the purpose. It is quite certain that our diplo- 
matists were not on the Continent to make friends 
fur this overbearing insolent foe of their country 
and of Europe ; and it was a part of their duty — 
a duty not in itself very agreeable, yet one recog- 
nised in the law or Common practice of war — to 
encourage the Bourbon royalists and other disaf- 
fected classes in France, and to embarrass by in- 
ternal commotions the enemy that w’as threatening 
to invade England, and that had long kept an im- 
mense army in sight of our coast. Bonaparte 
himself had done something more than this in 
Ireland, and that too at a time IVhen there was 

* Lord ltul))Ta\e's note wm dated on the Uth of January, J80S. 
It waa Bubmltted to the eoqw le^Ulatif on the Snd of Frbniary of 
that year. 
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peace between him and Great Britain. There 
never was a belligerent power but attempted to 
maintain communicationa with auch malcontenta 
u might exist in the hostile nation : a large part 
of the history of European wars is filled with such 
proceedings ; and no power had ever dealt more 
largely in them than France. It was the same 
before the Revolution as after it : it was the same 
under Louis XIV. and Louis XV. as under First 
■ Consul or Emperor Napoleon. Even Louis XVI. 
had been led to intrigue and correspond with our 
disafiected American colonies previously to any 
declaration of war agaimt England ; and when 
war was declared, the one great object of his go- 
vernment was to encourage and aid the revolted 
subjects of George III. But in perfi»rining the 
duty imposed upon them, or in communicating 
will) the French partiaans of the House of Bour- 
bon, no English minister, envoy, or agent ever 
ciinteinpluted the employing or encouraging of 
assussins. The imputation of the cr<nie is u mon- 
strosity ; but two or three of them appear to have 
conimiUed the folly of admitting to tlieir confidence 
secret agents ^^l'.o were in the pay of Bonaparte’s 
police, or who, to gain credit with their eni- 
piuvers, gave a false colouring to the confidential 
information they obtained. The must noturiuua 
and successful of these agents waa Mehee de la 
Touche, a man who had been cradled, and nursed, 
and nourished in intrigue. He was tlie son of a 
cpiaek surgeon ot Neufclultel, and bad in his early 
days been u booksiller in that anomalous state. He 
had resided a long time in Russia and in Poland 
— the latter an eternal hotbed of political intrigue— 
118 a secret agent of the Freiuh government, in 
1792 he was driven out of Poland by the Kuhsiun 
guveriiinent ; and then hustening to Pans, lie fouud 
employment and promotion from the Jacobins 
who were managing the Revolution. He became 
one of the secretaries to the terrible commune of 
the 10th of August; and in that capacity he signed 
some of those papers which led to the September 
massacres. When the sections of Paris were deb- 
berating on the form of government they should 
demand from the Convention, he wrote and signed 
a note stating that, if ever a king or anything re- 
sembling a king should present itself in France, 
and daggers ahould be wanted to dispatch it, he 
had a poignard, and would uae it for liberty and 
his country. Notwithstanding all this he fell into 
the category of the nispecU^ and was lying in 
prison when Robespierre fell. He then united 
himself with Tallien, end became the author of 
numerouB pamphlets directed against the Robea- 
pierrists and Jacobins. But when Tallien and 
hia party were falling, he umted himself with Rdal, 
and edit^, with that deeply-dy ed villam, who atnee 
then had risen to auch high eminence, a political 
journal. Under the Directory he attained the post 
of first secretary in the foreign oAim; but hia evjl 
reputation aoon drove him from that place ; and 
he set up another newspaper, caUed * The Journal 
of FreerooL* Having written againat the priests 


at the time when Bonaparte waa making hit Con^ 
cordat, he waa arrested by an order of the Co^aul’ei 
in which he was deacrihi^ as “ a hloodv Septem- 
brizer ;** and without any trial he was (Uported to 
Oleron. From that island he effected his esca|)e 
to England, and aucceeded very completely ui 
mystifying some of our luiniatry, whose ignorance 
of the previous history of to notorious a character 
is iiiexcusablc and almost incomprehensible. He 
made them believe that he was the accredited agent 
of a powerful royalist parly in the weal of France* 
who were deterinincd to overthrow the govemment 
of Bonaparte, who only wanted a little encourage- 
mciit and a little money from England. And 
money he got — it is said in conhidcrablc sums— 
together with confidential letters to various English 
diplomatists resident in Germany, to which country 
he soon repaired. B^t us soon as he rcarlied the 
Continent he communicated with hit old frieiid 
Rdal, intimating that he had state secrets to sell, 
and means of being wry useful to Bonaparte; 
and thereupon he was taken into the pay of the 
St (Tet police, continuing (a lad on which he glo- 
rified hiniscli) to receive at the same time allow- 
ances from the British government. Such was 
Melit^e de la Touclie, who more particularly fas- 
tened himself upon Mr. Drake, the Britia|i reii* 
dent at Munich, and upon Mr. Spencer Smith, our 
envoy at Stiittgurd. Both these gentlemen fell 
blindly into the snare laid for them by the great 
practitioner Mehee and the {lolicc: they took 
Mehde for the paaaiunatc royalist that he described 
himself to he ; they encouraged him to persevere, 
and expressed the hope that the great party be re- 
prcBciileil would eventually succeed in overthrowing 
the intolerable tyranny of the Coraican. They 
suggested some measures winch /night contribute 
to that desirable end, but assuredly aaaasaiDHtiun 
was never mentioned by any one, excepting per- 
haps Mcbt'e de la Touche himself. A second spy 
was employed by the French goveriimcnt ; this 
was a Captain Rosey, who was to keep a sharp 
eye upon all the operations of Mebde, and at the 
same time to serve as an adduiunal witncM to the 
dark and atrocious proceedings and plans of the 
English diplomatists. Yet after all the ingenuity 
and cunning employed on one side, and the cre- 
dulity, dulness, and imprudence of the either 
side, no evidence could be procured which went 
beyond this— that Mr. Drake and Mr. Sipencer 
Smith were disposed to give encouragement to 
the disaffected French. Yet with these slight 
materials, and without ony regard to his own 
darker practices, Bonaparte set up a terrible outcry 
against the infernal machinations ,uf the English 
diplomatists and their government ; and be made 
his grand judge, Regnier, draw up a report, in 
which Drake and Smith were aceused, not merely 
of enconraipni; insmTectum, but of keeping in 
their pay briganda and assassins ! Bonapsite in* 
voked the fidth of nations, ** as if the JPuke d'Eng- 
hien bad been sdll reaidinjg in jpiie eab le neu- 
trality at Rttonheim; nnd he nrriajnifd 
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asBBBBinatioTi, bb if his state dungeons could not 
have whispered of the death of Pichegru.** • He 
ordered his grand judge’s report to be laid before 
every foreign legation in Pans, and many of these 
embasaieB publicly protested against the undiplo> 
matic conduct of the two English ministers, and 
expressed in good round terms the indignation 
of their governments at the odious profanation of 
the sacred character of ambassadors. It was na- 
tural, it was inevitable, that this should b'^ done 
by the ministers of such helpless dependencies as 
Rome, the Cisalpine Republic, Genoa, Lucca, Ba- 
den, Hesse- Cassel, Holland, Bavaria, and Wir- 
temberg; but we should scarcely have expected 
to hnd in the number of these indignant protesters 
the envoy of the United States of America and 
the ambassador of the King of Prussia. Yet there 
they are both ; and the Prussian diplomatist winds 
up his note with extravagant protestations of the 
lively joy felt by the king his mabter nt seeing the 
First Consul triumphing over the dark plots of his 
enemies, whoever or whatever were the directors 
or the instruments. The courts of Bavaria and 
Wirtemberg did more than protest and exclaim ; 
for, on the demand of Bonaparte, they ordered 
Drake and Smith to quit their courts immediately. 
Mr. Drake was forced to quit Munich privately 
and on foot, and to take cross-country roads, in 
order to avoid being kidnapped by some of Sa- 
vary’s gendarmes. It was notorious that Mehee 
de la Touche had passed himself off as a Bourbon 
rovalist, and that Smith and Drake had believed 
they were treating with an agent of the French 
royalists in the west; but the former ultra-Jacobin 
character of Mehde, which was perfectly well 
known in France, would serve to cover another 
version of the story, which would throw still 
greater odium on England, and therefore it was 
ordered that the memoir which Mehtfe de la Touche 
now published, and in which he prided himself on 
the double part he had played, and on the address 
with which he had caught the English guineas, 
should be entitled, “Alliance of the Jacobins 
OF France with the English Ministry.” t 

The whole affair was pretty well understood on 
the Continent ; but the English opposition seemed 
to entertain some doubts. Lord Morpeth called 
the attention of the House of Commons to the 
subject of Drake’s correspondence, or of some 
fragments of it which the French government had 
published, and which his lordship considered as 

* Walter Soolt. 

t Thii pamphlet wai printed at the imperial prinUns-olDce. Hie 
roguery did nut thrive loim; and, after living tar a while in great 
luxury and aplenduur in Parle, Muhee de la Touche diaappear^ in 
the obMuriW of poverty and dietrew. At the flret raetoratlon of the 
Bourboae, in 1814, lie inetltuted tome law-auita to neutraliiie the 
ellente of hie revoluilonnry oonduct, and no obtain him eome employ- 
ment. In 1815, when Bonuiiarte enciipcd fVum Elbaj he eet up a 
iournal in hla (kvoiir After the battle of Waterloo he tried to get 
nimieir engaged ae Journaliet to Lome XVIII., and putilithed a pam- 

hiet in which he denied having heeu the author of " Alliance of the 

acobina of Franoe with the Engliih Ministry '* and declared it to iiave 
been written and published by the iiolice. It appean, liowever, that 
he really wnAe the pamphlet he now denied, anrt sold it to Bonaiwrte, 
«r ho only wnile the title to it. He was driven out of France by a 
royal oraonuauoe, and retired. In 1iegi;Hry, to Switzerland.— itut. 

Modtme, on Oaune autunqae. 


highly dishonourable to England. He called upon 
ministers to declare whether they had participated 
in the atrocious crime with which Bonaparte 
charged our late minister at Munich, &c.~whe- 
ther they had whetted the daggers of assassins — 
whether they had really taken part in so foul a 
species of warfare. Pitt instantly rose and re- 
ilied with an iudignotion in which there was sub- 
imity : — “ This is gross and atrocious calumny ! 

I thank the noble lord for giving me the opportu- 
nity to repel, openly and boldly, one of the most 
gross and atrocious calumnies ever fabricated in 
one civilised nation to the prejudice of another. 

I affirm that no power has been given, no instruc- 
tion has been sent, by this government to any 
minister oi any individual to act in a manner con- 
trary to the law of nations. I again affirm, as well 
in my own name as in that of my colleagues, that 
we have not authorised any human being to con- 
duct himself iu a manner contrary to the honour 
of this country or the dictates of humanity !” 

Bourrienne, who was sent, about this time, to 
reside at Hamburg, as Bonaparte’s minister or 
political agent, with orders to correspond as much 
with Fouche as with Talleyrand, and who was es- 
pecially charged to watch all the proceedings of the 
English diplomatists, and to circumvent them by 
means of spies, and by whatsoeverTneans might be 
thouglit available, positively denies that he ever 
could discover any ground for believing that the 
British government, or any of its agents, ever gave 
their countenance to any assassination plotters. 
He says, “ During nearly six years which I passed 
at Hamburg, as minister from France, I was in a 
situation to know everybody and everything. 1 can 
declare that neither in the exercise of my official 
functions nor in my private intercourse did I dis- 
cover anything which gave me cause to believe that 
the English government had ever contrived any 
of the plots which dishonoured alike those who 
conceived and those who encouraged them. In 
speaking thus, 1 am not the apologist of the Eng- 
lish, but the defender of truth. The English hud 
recourse to all the means authorised by policy and 
the usages of diplomacy to oppose a vast and am- 
bitious genius, placed by fortune at the head of a 
powerful and brave nation, and ill- concealing his 
designs with respect to the Continent. To the 
power of his armies they opposed the power of 
their gold, and by the attraction of subsidies they 
induced wavering cabinets to seek their alliance. 
These negotiations may have given rise to secret 
intrigues, which must be condemned in the private 
relations between man and man, but which neces- 
sity and usage have converted into a public law, 
authorised by the public rights of nations, in the 
relations between government and government. 
The interest of its own nation must be the first law* 
of every government; and the English ministers 
would have been wanting in their duty if they had 
not endeavoured to throw every obstacle in the way 

of Bonaparte’s ambition Surely the 

policy of Napoleon waa much more hostile to the 
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law of nations than ever was that of England! 
We have not only seen him violating the territory 
of Baden to carry off the Duke d'Enghieii, but 
even detaining, as prisoners of war, thousands of 
English private individuals, who had conic to 
France in the confidence of hospitality after the 
treaty of Amiens. At the very moment too, w hen 
the discussion was going in the British parliament 
respecting Drake’s correspondence, Sir George 
Bumbokl, the English minister at Hamburg, was, 
by Napoleon’s order, carried off from lim coiiiitr\- 
house in the neighbourhood of that city, by a party 
of French troops detached from the army which 
occupied Hanover. This detachment crossed tlie 
Elbe, shamefully violating the as yet independent 
territory of the *re])ublic of Hamburg. Was it to 
he expected that such transactions us these would 
be followed by confidence ? And, after committing 
them, how could Napoleon pretend to he so scru- 
pulous respecting the conduct of others ? ” Bour- 
ricnne knew well Mehee tie la Touche, and his 
mode of acting. He declares that Mehec had ac- 
quired “ an infamous celebrity in the annals of 
espionage;” that his character, ])crfectly well 
known at Paris, discredited whatever report might 
t ome from him ; that he must say, hveause he hud 
ff >0(1 proof of the fact, that all the correspondence 
of Drake was the result of the most udious in- 
trigues and deceptions ; and that nothing of the 
kind could have taken place but for the perfidious 
suggestions of the agents of |>ohce, of whom Mehee 
was one of the most active and most cunning. Sir 
Walter Scott has left mion record, from a detailed 
account communicated to him by that nobleman 
himself, the infamous means used to ensnare the 
lute Lord Elgin. His lordship, lately ambassador 
at Constantinople, was among the number of the 
English detenus, or “ detained,” as the Frencii in- 
geniously called those they had seized on the 
rupture of the peace. About the time of Georgeb s 
arrest, his lordship, who had been living quietly on 
his parole, was seized, marched off to the Pyrenees, 
and thrown into the strong and gloomy castle of 
Ijourdes. There, the commandant and his lieute- 
nant exerted all their diabolical ingenuity to irri- 
tate him into some violent expressions ; and that 
worst of all spies, — a mouion, a Frenchman, a sym- 
pathising fellow prisoner, a victim of the tyranny 
of Bonaparte, — endeavoured to engage him in con- 
fidential conversation. His lordship had the cau- 
tion which became a practised diplomatist, and one 
conversant with the fofon d'agir of the country ; 
and not one angry or imprudent word could com- 
mandant, lieutenant, or mouion extract from him. 
After undergoing many hardships in that mountain 
fortress, his lo^hip was permitted to return to 
Pau, the pleasant town in the south where he bad 
been living on parole. But he was not yet extri- 
cated from the web which the secret ptdice were 
trying to weave round him. The female who 
acted ajb door-TOrter to the houae where he lived 
one morning handed him a packet, which, ahe 
said, had been left by a woman from the country, 
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who would call for an answer. Lord Elgin de- 
tained the portress in the apartment, opened the 
packet, and found jn it a letter from the state pri- 
soner, or mouion, at Lourdes, stating that he w'hs 
under confinement for an attempt to hum the 
French fleet, and detailing his plan at full length, 
as something which must interest an Englishman. 
The packet also contained letters addressed to the 
Count d’Artois, and other expatriated ))crvunnges, 
which his lordship was requested to forward at hia 
earliest c»)nvenience. He thrust the letters and the 
\%holc packet into the fire, and ke]it the portress in 
the room until they were entirely consumed : tell- 
ing her, at the same time, that he would send to 
the governor of tlie town every letter that did not 
come to him b\ the ordinary ]io8t. His lurdsiiip 
also thought it advisable to mention the fleet-burn- 
ing plot to the jirtfeet ol tbe department, on tbe 
eundition that no steps should be taken m eonse- 
(picnce, unless the affair should bceonic known 
through some other channel. But in a very short 
time I^>rd Elgin was assured by M. Fargues, 
seuutur of the district, that there had been no plot 
at all, except ngumst his lordship ; that the fleet- 
burning ])rojeet, purporting to come from the 
state-prisoner at Lourdes, the letter to the Count 
d’Artuis, and all the rest of tlie packet, had been 
written in Paris, and had been sent down to Pan 
by a r>onfideiilial agent, in the full expectation that 
they would be found by the police in his lordship’s 
possession, and then be brought os evidence against 
him.* This narrative, indeed, forms a luminous 
commentary on the practices imputed to Drake and 
S)H:n(’er Smith, and is a striking illustration of the 
detentiunof Captain Wright. Few men were capable 
of the coolness and consummate prudence which 
the experienced diplomatist showed on this occasion. 
” With one iota less of ])rudencc and presence of 
mind, ].<ord Elgin must have been entangled in 
the snare which was so treacherously spread for 
him. Had lie even engaged in ten minutes’ conver- 
sation with the villunous spy at l.iOurdes, it would 
have been in the power of such a wretch to repre- 
sent the import after his own pleasure. Or had 
his lordship retained the packet of letters even for 
half an hour in his possession, which he might 
have most innocently done, he would probably have 
been seized with them upon his person ; and it 
muBt in that case have been impossible for him to 
repel such accusatious as Bonaparte would have 
no doubt founded on a circumstance so suapi- 
cious.”t It would in an especial manner have 
gladdened tbe heart of Fouctn^, Rtfal, and their 
Jacobin myrmidons, to have had the opportunity 
of bringing to a public trial and to the guillotine 
a British nobleman, a peer and diplomatiat. The 
Moniteur declared that Mr. Taylor, our minister 
in Hesse-Cassel, Mr. Elliot at Naplea, Mr. Frere 
at Madrid, and all the rest of our diplomatiata on 
the Continent, entertained predaely the same views 
Bs Drake and Spencer Smith, and were all cstar 

t ^‘'’*** ^ aOMpMlM. 
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blishing the principle that to assaBainate a man 
commanding an army destined to invade England 
was a deed good in itself, and perfectly lawful. 
The same official gazette, in an article which was 
probably dictated by Bonaparte, gave a laboured 
exposition and refutation of this monstrous doctrine. 
It declared that Mr. Frere, some time before quit- 
ting Madrid, opened his plot to that virtuous ahd 
high-minded statesman Godoy, the Prince of the 
Peace, who indignantly reprobated it, and defeated 
a scandalous intrigue set on foot by the said Mr. 
Frere, to get possession of the papers and archives 
of the French legation at Madrid.* Those who 
best know Mr. John Hookham Frere will laugh 
the longest at the idea of his advocating assassina- 
tion, and being in a plot to steal French dispatches 
and state-papers. But there are other materials 
proper to provoke risibility ; long before this time, 
the French had resorted to the practice of kidnap- 
ping government couriers, of seizing the dis- 
patches and state-papers of other countries when- 
ever they could, or whenever they thought it might 
be advantageous to do so : and this practice con- 
tinued without intermission down to the last day 
of Bonaparte’s reign.f The Moniteur called Sir 
George Rumbold the worthy associate of Drake 
and Spencer Smith, and hinted that discoveries 
had been made among his papers, which would 
enlighten the world as to the dark policy of Eng- 
land ; hut it should seem that Sir George was 
seized only because it was easier to seize him than 
any other of the remaining English diplomatists. 
It might be, too, that Sir George had -moved Bona- 
parte’s bile by the manner in which he had an- 
nounced to his court the means employed by the 
French to force the senate of Hamburg to insert 
Rheinhardt’s offensive article in their official 
gazette. Mr. Taylor, at the Court of Hesse- Cassel, 
had been mentioned before, in connexion with 
Drake and Smith : both Bernadotte, who had the 
command of the French army in Hanover, and 
police-minister Fouchd, had written to Bourrieuiie 
at Hamburg about him ; but no mention had been 
made of Sir George Rumbold : and the discoveries 
which the Moniteur hinted at were never pub- 
liahed-^a tolerably good proof that nothing ca- 
pable of a bad version had been discovered. The 
circumstances of Sir George Rumbold’s arrest 
were of that lawless and atrocious kind which 
ought to have closed the lips of the French govern- 
ment to any future complaint against the irre- 
gularities of other governments. At the dead of 
night, on the 2bth of October, 250 French soldiers 
landed from three boats on the Hamburg territory. 
A part of the detachment proceeded, under the 
conduct of two guides, to the village of Grindel, 

* Monitffur.— Ulft. Parlemiint, 

t Bourrionne relates the follovini; Utde laeideiit, in proof of th« 
lll^al meau resorted to bv Bonaparte's sovernment, wliich oc- 
curred Just as he oommenced uis diplomatic fUactions in Germany.—' 

" On my arrival in Hambnrg. I learned (hat a courier, who wiu on 
bis way from Vienna to Euglaiid, bad been arreated lu a fuicBt. After 
bis dispatches had been taken from him, hla hands were bound, and 
he was tied to a tree. The unfortunate man remained lu this situation 
until an old woman, passing neeidentally through the forest, untied 
bim, and saved bis life." 


where Sir George resided, and surrounded his 
house at about one o’clock in the morning. Sir 
George sprung from his bed, even as the Duke 
d’Enghien had done ; and, on looking out at a 
window, saw a number of soldiers, who told him 
that they brought dispatches. On his refusing 
admission to such strapge couriers, they broke 
open the doors, seized the diplomatist, rushed into 
every apartment, secured his books and papers, and 
whatever else was portable, and hauled him down 
to the banks of the Elbe. He was conveyed across 
that river to Harburg. From this town he was 
carried, closely guarded, to the city of Hanover ; 
and from Hanover he was removed to Paris, and 
there thrown into the Temple. The case was so 
flagrant, and such strong appeals were made to the 
Court of Berlin, that the King of Prussia was in- 
duced to interpose and remonstrate : and, as Bona- 
parte was anxious to keep Prussia neutral until he 
should have broken up the coalition that was 
threatening him, he ordered that Sir George should 
he liberated; and he was liberated accordingly, 
after lying two days and two nights in tliat 
wretched state- prison, upon giving his parole not 
to return to Hamburg. At a late hour at night, an 
agent of the police, who told him that there was no 
charge against him personally, bu^^that the French 
government intended to keep his papers, put him 
into a coach, which instantly drove out of Paris, 
and took the road to the coast. For some time, Sir 
George did not know whither they were conducting 
him ; nor did he feel secure until he found him- 
self on the deck of a British man-of-war, to which 
he was conveyed in a French cutter with a flag of 
truce. Such were some of the facts which preceded 
the Emperor Napoleon’s letter to his “ brother” 
George III. 

Before this time Pitt felt his ministerial condi- 
tion to be one of extreme difficulty. The mingled 
opposition, including so many of his own family 
connexions, was collecting all its force ; and, shrink- 
ing from the collision, or hoping to gain strength 
in the interval, he put o£F the assembling of par- 
liament as long as he possibly could. A severe 
illness deprived him for some time of the services 
of his colleague Lord Harrowby ; and he declared 
that the loss of this assistance would be a great 
misfortune, but that he mustdoaswril as he could. 
An attempt was made to conciliate Lord Gren- 
ville ; but It failed ; — his lordship would not abandon 
Fox and the Talents, or his pre-conceived notion of 
a comprehensive ministry. Nothing therefore 
remained for Chatham’s proud son to do, but to 
make peace with Addington, who had carried with 
him no inconsiderable reinforcement to the mixed 
opposition. It. is said that the king, who retained 
his warm partiality for Addington, and who was 
reasonably alarmed at the weakness of Pitt's ma- 
jorities at the close of the last session, strongly 
recommended, and in fact insisted upon, this recon- 
ciliation : and this appears to be proved by expres- 
sions used privately and confldentially by Pitt him- 
self. In a letter addressed to Wilberforce, he 
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gays, “ You will, I know, be glad, independent of 
politics, that Addington and I have met as friends ; 
but I hope you will also not be sorry to hear that 
this event will lead to political re-union.” A lew 
days after this he announced to Wilberforce that 
he and Addington were “at one again.” He 
added, “ I think they are a little hard upon us in 
finding fault with our making it up again, when 
we have been friends from our childhood, and our 
fathers were so before us, while they say nothing 
to Grenville for uniting with Fox, though they havi 
been fighting all their lives.’** 

Simultaneously with this reconciliation, and pos- 
sibly as an essential ingredient to it, Addington 
M’as raised to the peerage as Viscount Sid mouth, of 
Sidmouth, and was brought into the cabinet as 
president of the council, m the room of the Duke 
of Portland, whose years and infirmities made re- 
tirement desirable. At the same time Lord Mul- 
grave was appointed secretary of state for the 
foreign department in the place of Lord Harrowby, 
and the Earl of Buckinghamshire took Mulgrave’s 
post us chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster. f 

180.^. — Notwithstanding the accession of 
Ijord Sidmouth’s partisans, Pitt felt that his 
majorities would still be rather feeble; and there- 
fore he wished to put aside all questions which 
might divide his friends. When [larliament met, 
on the 15ih of January, the minister appeared to 
ha\e lost much of his usual confidence; hut this 
might in part arise from his declining hcallli. lie 
had rushed into tlie fiirnare of politics as a mere 
boy, he had lived in that fiery atmosphere for 
more than twenty years, and he was already iii con- 
stitution a worn-out man. If his c^lur^e hud run 
smoother, if he had been spared that accumulation 
of vexations and disajtpointmcnts whicii fell upon 
him with a crushing weight during this parlia- 
mentary session, and nearly the wliole of this year, 
he might have lived on a few }car8 longer than he 
did ■ but men like William Pitt never attain to an 
old age. The opening speech, delivered by tlie 
king in person, dis])layed no want of energy or of 
confidence. It dwelt upon the skill and intrepidity 
of the navy, the formidable state of the army and 
militia, the improved discipline of the numerous 
volunteer force, and the general ardour mani- 
fested by all classes of the people, which had been 
sufficient to deter the French from so presumptu- 
ous and desperate an enterprise as the invasion. 
It stated that the conduct of the court of Spam, 
under the predominant infiueuce and control of 
France, had compelled os to take prompt and deci- 
sive measures to guard against the effects of hos- 
tility. It declared that our forbearance had been 
carried to the utmost extent, but that Spain had 
refused aatiafaction, and forced us into a war with 
her, contrary to her own true interests, and solely 
through the unfortunate prevalence of French 

• WilbnloRir. Diary. 

t The negodatioH wete began towanlB the eloe of the year IS04 ; 
biaweic Boteomplaled until Um heguming of Jannary iW. SkI- 
nmth't patent vae dated on the I2tli of January, only ihrea days 
Mbrc parliameulaHeiub'ied 


I councils at Madrid. First, it exposed the general 
conduct of the French government on the conti- 
nent of Europe — its violence and outrage — its 
wanton defiance of the rights of neutral territories, 
of the acknowledged privileges of accredited am- 
bassadors, and of the established principles of the 
law of nations— and then it mentioned Bonaparte’s 
recently received letter, and his majesty’s commu- 
nicatiuiis with the powers on the continent, and 
especially with the Emperor of Russi^ with whom 
his majesty was engaged “ in confidential intercourse 
and connexion.” And this was all it was deemed 
ex|)edient to say about the coalition, the completion 
of which had been impeded by sundry circum- 
stances, including a backwardness on the part of 
the British government to promise large subsidies 
until they should see armies in the field. No 
amendment was moved to the address ; but many 
unfavourable remarks were made in both Houses. 
Fox bitterly condemned the business of the four 
Spanish frigates, and doubted whether Pitt had 
irnpiovod our system of military defence or placed 
the country in a safer position than that in which 
it stood last year. Nor did he omit to remind Pitt 
that he had done nothing to redeem the pledge 
which he was understood to have given to the 
Roman Catholics. On the last point Pitt replied 
with great animation. If the measures in favour 
of the Catholics of Ireland, whicli Fox was now 
so loudly calling for, appeared to him to imme- 
diately necessary, whv had he suffered four yean 
to elapse since the Union, without having ever 
culled for them before? “ W’Jiat the reasons are,*’ 
continued Pitt, “ which have induced me to suffer 
the Catholic question to remaii> dormant, I shall, 
oil a future occasion, have an opportunity of stat- 
ing : and 1 tl utter myself that the House and the 
country will give me credit for consistenev, when 
I shall have staled the reasons why 1 still think 
tiiat the matter should remain dormant at the pre- 
sent moment.” Tlic opportunity for explanation 
cannot be said to Imve presented itself during the 
present session ; and before the next session was 
two days old Pitt was dead : so that it seems to us 
unfair and inconsistent to talk of his resuming 
offi(*e in 1 804, “ refusing to make any stipulation 
for the Catholics,” and of his having from that 
tunc “ always opposed those who urged their 
claims.” This always includes only a few moat 
busy and stormy months — a few months which we 
shall find as busy, and to a minister as disagree- 
able, as any that occur in parliamentary hiatory. 
From April, when the criminal chargea were first 
preferred against Lord Melville, his private at 
well as public friend, and the moat «ble and moat 
conatant of all his coa^utors, down to the end of 
this session in July, Pitt’s mind was ke|^ con- 
stantly on the rack. The diyiekroa whicn took 
place on the Irish Catholics’ petition in May will 
■how how inopportune was the moment for press- 
ing such claims, and how impoaaible it would have 
beeo for Pitt to do any good to the cause. And 
indeed, even to men who had emandpaled them 

u2 
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Bclvea from religious intolerance and the notions 
universal in England only a few generations earlier, 
there may have appeared to be some danger in 
granting Catholic emancipation just at the time 
•when the poor pope, by his journey to Paris, 
his anointing the emperor, his styling Bonaparte 
the most beloved son of the Roman church. 
See., had seemed to prove to the whole world 
that he was entirely subjected to the conqueror, 
ready to do his will in all things, and utterly 
incapable of withstanding it— in short, the mere 
tool of the mortal enemy of England, whose 
Irish subjects had been so often excited into 
insurrection by the agents of France. A closer 
examination of the case might have left some doubt 
whether the Catholic clergy of Ireland were not, 
like the Roman clergy of other countries, impressed 
with the belief that Pius VII., in all these com- 
pliances, had been acting under compulsion, and 
whether they did not distrust and dread the French 
government the more for the tyranny it had exer- 
cised over the pontift'. But still the naked facts 
were these : — the pope, according to all appearance, 
was the ally, the friend, and instrument of the 
French emperor; his political authority was not 
disputed; there had been no general council 
called, no deposition and re-election, such us had 
taken place more than once when the pope was 
Considered as a captive in the hands of the enemies 
of the church ; his bulls and apostolical rescripts 
would be received in every part of Catholic Ire- 
land, and the thunder of the Vatican might possi- 
bly be directed by the government of France. In 
the last attempt at rebellion the Catholic priests of 
Ireland had given good evidence of their loyalty 
and fidelity; but in Ireland all classes of men had 
ever been liable to sudden changes ; and, if they 
could once be persuaded that Bonaparte w'as be- 
coming a convert and a true friend to the pope, 
they were likely to become the friends of Bona- 
parte. 

On the 2.3rd of January the Commons Toted 

120.000 men, including marines, lor the service of 
•the navy, for the present year. A few days after 
this, the secretary-at-war, in moving the army 
estimates of the year, being 12,39.5,490/. foi 

312.000 men under the different heads of service, 
stated that we had in tlie United Kingdoms alone 

600.000 men in arms, including the volunteers, of 
whom 240,000 had been reported as well disci- 
plined, and fit for immediate service. Mr. Philip 
Francis, who had moved for an inquiry into the 
causes of the Mahratta war, and who had attempted 
to throw discredit on the governor-general of India, 
his brother, General Wellesley, and all concerned, 
complaihed of so large a force as 20,000 Europeans 
being kept up in India : but the complaint led to 
nothing ; and in the end Francis’s motion about 
the Mahratta war was lost by 105 to 46. On the 
8th of February, Sir Evan Nepean, principal Irish 
secretary, moved for leave to bring in a bill to con- 
tinue the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act in 
that country. He stated the following facts as 
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notorious ; — that disaffection still prevailed in some 
parts of Ireland — that part of the enemy’s prepa- 
rations were intended for the invasion of Ireland 
— that the native Irish in the French army, and 
the committee of the united Irishmen, still sitting 
at Paris, corresponded with their countrymen at 
home — and that a number of persons now impri- 
soned on treasonable charges could not be liberated, 
as they were entitled to be in due course of law, 
in about six weeks hence, without the certainty of 
their resuming their dangerous machinations. 
Fox, Windham, and others, opposed the measure 
as unnecessary and tyrannical ; and Sir John 
Newport moved for a committee to be chosen by 
ballot, to examine documents and report on tlie 
necessity of a further suspension. Pitt argued that, 
though the disaffected in Ireland were now fewer in 
number, and less provided with the means of doing 
mischief than they had been, there was still cause 
for jealousy and alarm, as there w’cre still some 
Irishmen weak and wicked enough to cultivate a 
close acquaintance with the emissaries of France, 
who wmld become much more numerous if govern- 
ment neglected taking energetic measures. Some 
Irish members said that, if the Suspension Act was 
not continued, there would be no living in Ireland. 
Upon a division the amendment ^s rejected by 
112 against 32, and then Sir Evan Nepean’s mo- 
tion was carried. 

In the course of the month of February some 
long debates took place in both Houses, on the 
causes of the rupture with Spain. The opposition 
laboured to prove that ministers had been negli- 
gent, inattentive, and disrespectful, and then im- 
patient, impetuous^ and violent towards the Court of 
Madrid (Lord Grenville declared that Mr. Frere, 
though negotiating to prevent a rupture, had. been 
left eighteen months at Madrid without receiving 
more than four dispatches from Downing-strect, 
and that these four dispatches were distinguished 
only by their containing nothing to the point) ; 
that they had broken off negotiations when they 
had as good a chance as at any time since the 
rupture of the peace of Amiens of keeping Spain 
at least neutral ; that in fine they had rushed into 
the war unnecessarily, and begun it dishonourably 
by the attack on the four Spanish frigates. To 
this ministers and their friends replied that Spain, 
by her treaties with France, in which she bound 
herself to furnish on demand, and without demur 
or inquiry into the justice or policy of the war, a 
certain aid of ships and men to France, became 
ipso facto a principal in the present war ; that the 
commutation she had made of assistance in money 
for assistance in kind did not alter the nature of 
the case ; that, although we chose to connive for a 
time at the substitution, we were not bound to 
continue to do so ; that that conniyance, and the 
protracted negotiations of which the opposition 
complained, had proceeded from a yery necessary 
regard to our own circumstances, and to the se- 
curity of our old friend Portu^. Having nd 
allies in our contest with France, nor at that time 
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any immediate chance of a Continental division in | these debates, when Nelson found the whole of the 
OUT favour, we had at all events to wait till our grand Spanish fleet arrayed against him with the 
naval and military establishments should attain French at Trafalgar. It was not in the period 
their proper height. In that interval, which was which intervened between the affair of the four 
necessary to us, great management was required in frigates in October and the first sailing of the 
order to prevent Spain from falling upon Portugal Spanish fleet in April that fifteen sail of the line 
with French assistance. Thus circumstanced, were got ready. In both Houses the debates 
policy had forbidden ministers to carry on an active ended in motions being earned for an address to 
correspondence or negotiation, or to put every his majesty, applauding the wisdom and justice of 
question to Spain so categorically as to leave no the government in the transactions with Sjiain. 
issue but peace or war. Spain, too, had at one In the Lords, Earl Spencer moved an amendment, 
time seemed disposed to disentangle herself from conveying the strongest censure on the whole of 
her ruinous French connexion ; and it was proper these proceedings; but this was negatived by 114 
to leave her on interval of tune to see whether she against 36 : and the same amendment, moved in 
rcallv would break from the yoke of that fatal al- the Commons by Mr. Grey, was negatived by 31.3 
liaiice, which had in the first instance been im- against 106. In the course of the debates in the 
posed upon her by force. She had agreed that her Commons, the advocate-general, Sir John Nicholl, 
armaments sliould cease, and that no English laid down three criteria to determine the judgment 
prizes should be condemned and sold in any of of the House upon the subject of the seizure of the 
her ports ; hut she had broken both these articles Spanish frigates : First, the deductions of natural 
of agreement ; and, at ii time when there were four reason or common sense ; secondly, the authority 
French men-of-war at Ferrol, she had rapidly pre- of the most eminent men ; thirdly, the most gene- 
pared an armament with tlie intention of joining ral practice observed by civilised iiatfons when 
The French in an attack ujion one of our blockading placed in the circumstances in winch England had 
R(|Uudron8. It was evident, upon the w’hole, tliat found herself. On the first of these grounds, he 
Spain fully intended to declare war as soon as her justified the government upon the ])rinciplc of self- 
four treasure ships should arrive at Cadiz — wdth I defence; on the second, by the concurrent opinions 
treasure not so much for herself as for France I of al) the great writers on the law of nations, from 

Our government had oidcred that those four fri- i Vattcl to Martens, who all agree in the rule that, 

gates should he intercepted and kept until a peace, ! if an injury he received, or injustice done, and 
or until a satisfactory arrangement could he entered : cxjilnnalion has been demanded on the one side 
into with Spain No state, situated as we were, ' and refused on the other, and if there be no- 

and having the power to prevent it, would have tice given to the power refusing that if such con- 

permitted those treasure ships to go into port. Hut ; duet he persisted in it will he considered as a 
tlie seizure of those »«hips made no part of the ease, ' suflicient cause of war, and if, after this notice, the 
since there would etiually have been war v itlitnit power so tiHending continue its ofleiiee or refuse 
it ; and since it was not even known at Madrid expluiiaTion, then hostilities against her will be 
till suhaef|uenily to the departure o‘' Mr Frere the founded on the principles of strict justice. He 
English minister, who hud m vain protested against contended too that the proceeding had so many pre- 
thc constant passing and repassing through Spam, i cedents that il might l>c considered as the most 
of French ti -ops, French, sailors, French artillery- ' general practice observed by civilised nations; 
men, French stores, whose movements were all hut, except one, all the precedentH he (pioted up- 
directed against England, or against her friends, j pear to have l>een taken from our own liistory. 
But no grjod argument could he found to excuse the i 'I’hey were the case of Sir George Hyng’s niissioii 
employment of so small a force as Captain Gra- | in 1 7 IB ; the mission of Admiral Hosier to Spanish 
ham Moore’s. Nor could rninistcrA at that time | South America, and tlie attack on Gibraltar, in 
quote a good precedent to justify a reliance on their | 1726; the seizure of all the British vessels on 
assurance, that, if Spam had been capable of manly tlicir coasts by the Spaniards in 1739; the attack 
exertion in her own behalf to free herself from of the British fleet on the French off Diingcness 
French thraldom, England would have lent her in 1744 ; the seizure of the French ships in our ports 
every support and assistance. in 1755 ; our seizure of Dutch property in the last 

There w'as perfect truth, however, in their dc- war; and Nelson’s battle of Copenhagen; all of 
Bcription of the present state of Spam; she was whk h aggressions took place prior to any declaration 
indeed under the vasaalage and dictation of the of war, and some of them while negotiations were 
ruler of France. Friendly she dared not be, neu- carrying on. Yet perhaps the defence the most 
tral she could not be, and hostile she must be, at applicable of all to the present case was this 
the mandate of Bonaparte, and this made it in- through the bargain which the court of Madrid 
cumbent on the British government to guard had made with Bonaparte, to send him so much 
against the hostility to which this country must money in lieu of so many men, the dbllara and the 
inevitably be exposed from that quarter. Some ingots taken on the high seas by Ghraham Moore 
faint attempts were made to disprove the reported represented so many soldiers on tneir way to fight 
armaments of Spain ; but that ahe had been arming, for France. 

and that actively, was proved a few months after In opening the budget Pitt stated that he shouTd 
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require a loan of 20,000,000/. for England, and 
one of 2,500,000/. for Ireland ; together with the 
imposition of several new war taxes, and a double 
duty on salt. Some additions were made to the 
army grants; 4,000,000/. were allotted to the 
militia and fencible corps ; nearly 4,500,000/. to 
the ordnance; 15,000,000/. to the navy; and a 
very large sum to miscellaneous services. The 
total amount of the supply voted for the year was 
55,590,000/. The property or income-tax, or 
“ the contribution on the profits arising from pro- 
perty, professions, trades, offices, &c.,’* was in- 
creased, as were certain duties on legacies, on 
horses, &c. 

From the commencement of the session Lord 
Melville was menaced with the storm which burst 
over his head in April. “ Rumour,’* says Wilber- 
foTce, “ had for some time impeached I»rd Mel- 
ville’s integrity. I have had much talk with 
George Rose about him. Rose is confident Ritt 
will defend him, though he tells me some stories 
(and strong ones) of jobs which have fallen under 
his own view.” This was in February. About 
the same time several attacks were made in each 
House of Parliament upon the coalition which had 
taken place between Addington (Lord Sidmouth) 
and Pitt. In the Lords the Earl of Westmoreland 
defended the proceeding, observing that the allu- 
sions to a coalition came with a very bad grace 
from the other side of the House ; that political 
men who differed only on some few ])oints might 
coaletce or reunite without reproach ; but that it 
would require great ingenuity to give a satislactory 
reason why those men and parties should coalesce 
who had differed upon every topic and upon every 
principle ever since the commencement of th/eir 
political existence. Earl Spencer said it would be 
ridiculous to suppose that, because men had acted 
on contrary opinions, they should never agree nor 
act together when they happened to think alike. 
For his own ]jart, he would be contented to be 
charged with incoiisihteiicy when it should be found 
that he had abandoned measures which he had 
once supported. Here Sidmouth rose to speak for 
himself. If he had abandoned his opinions, he 
said, on any public measure, the charge of a dere- 
liction of principle might apply to him ; but he 
was confident that he had abandoned no important 
opinion or principle ; and that both in office and 
out of office he had acted conscientiously and, ac- 
cording to the best of his judgment, for the good 
of his country. While silting in another House 
he had not been unused to the charges of inca- 
pacity, inefficacy, and wavering ; the most illiberal 
epithets had been applied to him with more pro- 
fusion than decency ; yet, such as his abilities were, 
they had always been applied honestly and assidu- 
ously to the promotion of the prosperity and secu- 
rity of hiB country; and to any charge of his 
having neglected to provide for the defence of the 
state, be would reply by referring to monumental 
records of his having, within six months after the 
recommencement of the war, placed 800,000 men 


in arms, and in a progressive state of discipline. 
He was less warmly seconded than he wished by 
the friends of Pitt, who had so often and so very 
recently criticised and condemned his entire ma- 
nagement of the war department ; and this pro- 
bably contributed to Sidmouth’s decided ill-will 
Bgamst Melville, and to his determination of con- 
curring in measures against that minister, now his 
official colleague, in spite of the representations of 
Pitt. But there were other grounds of antipathy 
between the two parties ; and scarcely could any 
two men have been more opposite than Sidmouth 
and Melville ; the bad qualities and the good qua- 
lities of each differed tn toto from those of the 
other ; and there was one particular quality, a per- 
severing personal enmity, which the decorous 
Sidmouth had, and which the bluff Melville had 
not. In the debate to which we have last alluded 
Melville siiid he liked heat in argument, but never 
liked rancorous or acrimonious feelings ; and the 
history of I lie man’s life seems to bear testimony 
to the asscrlion. He had, he said, much parlia- 
mentary experience, being an older man than most 
of their lordships ; and, though every man had a 
right to maintain his opinion with energy and 
warmth, yet he thought their lordships would 
always do well to treat each other gentlemen. 

Put earnestly pressed his friend Wilberforce to 
postpone the abolition question, for Addington was 
decidedly opposed to it, other circumstances of the 
moment were unfavourable, and the discussion of 
it might split the cabinet, which had so little co- 
hesion already. But Wilberforce said he could 
not make his holy cause subservient to the intcresls 
of a party, and drove on the measure with an in- 
crease of speed. His bill was read a first time on 
the 10th of February ; and the second reading 
was fixed for the 26th. After the votes of the 
preceding session he thought he had nothing to 
fear in the House of Commons; but on the 28tlj— 
“ that fatal niglit,” as he calls it — his constancy 
was tried by one oT the many reverses he had to 
sustain during his twenty years of struggle. All 
his usual supporters, with the single exception of 
Fox, were silent ; some Scotch members (possibly 
influenced by Melville, who knew that Wilberforce 
had no friendship for him) voted against him, 
although last year they had been neutral ; the Irish 
members were absent, or hostile, although they 
had been warm in his favour during the last ses- 
sion; a good many other members staid away 
through forgetfulness or lukewarmness; and the 
old defenders of the plave trade brought forward 
their old charges, varied by the new charge of 
cant and hypocrisy against him, consigning him 
as a citizen of France to the fraternal hug of the 
Jacobins. Upon a division, Wilberforce and his 
bill were beaten out of the field by 77 to 70.* 

• Wilberforce. howerer. had no doubt of hU olUmate aaeeeu 
aiiortly after the dmaion he waa addreaaed bv Mr. HuUell. the «- 
perieitced clerk of the House of Commona : *’ >fr Wilherfona, you 
ought not to expect to cany a measure of this kind. You a 
turn for business, and tliis u a very cfeditable employment for yuu ■ 
but you and I have sera enough of life to know that peuple are not 
Induced to act upon what alfeoU their interesta by any nbatreet argii- 
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The commiBsionenof naval enquiry had notcon> 
fined their reaearchea tu the present day, hut had 
carried them back as far as the year 1785 and 
farther, when Lord Melville, as \lr. Dundas, oc- 
cupied the post of treasurer to the navy ; and 
when, be it said, many bad or questionable prac' 
tices were prevalent nut only in the navy office, but 
in every other office under government One of 
the main objects of these cummissioners had been 
to fifid some grounds of accusation against Pitt's 
formidable colleague ; for formidable Melville had 
been, and for many long jears, though now no 
longer so ; seeing that he had for his antagonists 
the united opptisition of Fox and Lord Grenville, 
together with Addington and his corps, while 
mfiny of Pitt’s own more immediate adherents 
were either indisposed tow'arda him, or very luke- 
warm in his cause. We have seen that man of 
many jobs, George Rose, who began his puhlicul 
career without a sixpence, and who before this 
time liad become wealthy, talking to Wblherforee 
aliuut the jobs of Melville, who, at least, hud never 
hteii a ])oor man, and who had inherited, long 
hotore he was raised to the peerage, a very ample 
estate;* and in this case there was not only a 
templation the less to jobbery, hot there was also 
in the character and habits of Melville a disregard 
Iiir money, in so fur as lie was himself concerned. 
I[ seems, however, to have been proved that, 
through indolence or connivance, he allowed some 
ofliM dependents to job, and perhaps these gentle- 
men may, in some insianeea, have interfered with 
the pursuits of Mr. Rose. Wilhertorce disliked 
Melville on various accounts : he hud constantly 
opposed, in his rough but eifective manner, the 
aliolition of the slave-trade ; not only was he not 
evangelical himself, hut he was given to laugh 
ratlier profanely at those wlio were ; he was jovial 
in private life, a hmi vtvant, and a fiort-wine 
bihher ; and Willierforce appears to have con- 


sidered thai his example had an evil effect on Ids 
friend Put, and that, hut for Melville, he would 
have had a much better chance of converting the 
premier to his owm decorous habits of life and 
devout way of thinking. It would be rather diffi- 
cult to prove that Melville had ever devoted much 
time or thought to any branch of literature or 
metaphysics; but Wilberforce had taken it into 
his head that he had been a proselyie to the free- 
thinking Scotch philosophers of the 18th century; 
and hence another motive for dislike or alienation. 
Though the feeling is subdued, or the expression 
of it, it appear^ from Wilberforce’s own letters and 
diaries, that his antipathy was very strong. His 
sons and biographers say that his friendly feelings 
had been always strangely blended with disapproba- 
tion of MelTiile’s principles, which, as he thought, 

“ I doexiMvt to earn it; and. 
^llawyitapwidily. 1 have oUmtkhI 
I oawB |oiB|| on in nirn’i muida ibr unie 
^aauK may be delated Ibr a year or 
More long It wUI ba aeeonpllalied.”— 

Iwout Mclrilln in the paemfB of the 
M the S4th of Dambn, 


Bents.'* ** Mr. Hatwll.” he 
vhat n mon, 1 feelaanired 1 
the gnulual ehauge which hai 
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two, yet I an conrinM that 
Ufi^WUkBffbrtt.kykiMmM 
• Dnndai’a patenl, aa VI 
Unted kingdom, vm dated < 


had greatly injured the purer character of Pitt.* 
And yet Wilhertorce himself was compelled to 
oonfesa that Melville had many high and noble 
qualitiea. ** Dundaa was a line fellow in aome 
things. People have thought him a mean in- 
triguing creature, hut he was in many respects a 
fine, warm-hearted fellow. I was with him and 
Pitt when they looked through the Red Ruuk, to 
aec who was the properest person to send aa go- 
vernor-general to 1 ndiii ; and it should he men- 
tioned loDiindas's honour, that, having the disposal 
of the most important office in the king’s gift, iic 
did not make it a means of gaining favour with 
any great family, or of obliging any of his roinitry- 
mcn, hut appointed the fittest })crson he could find. 
Three several times have I stated this fact in the 
House of CJommons, and never once has it been 
mentioned in any of the pB])er8.*’t Willicrforcc 
distinclly gives it as his opinion that, whatever 
might have been his ])erctulilloc8 or negligence, in 
office, the vole for Melville’s impeachment would 
never have been carried if the Foxites, the Gren- 
villites, and the rest could have gotten into power, 
or if Pitt could have framed that comiirehensive 
cabinet whicli Grenville had recommended ; and 
we apprehend that every one will entertain this 
opinion if he attentively examines the character of 
the House of C^ornmons at that day. Yet Wilbcr- 
forcc says that, before this business was opened, 
there was an end to the warm friendship and close 
iiitiniacy which had existed for so many years 
between Pitt and Melville ; that the latter, during 
the Addington iidministratiun, one day at Walmer 
Castle, “ after dinner and port wine,” had given 
mortal oiTence to Pitt by o|)ening proposals of a 
niiiustry in which Addington and Pitt should 
stand on an equal footing, having a third person 
put over them as head or ]»rcniicr ; and that, while 
It was generally thought that Pitt defended Melville 
out of friendship, he ( W'dbcrforce) knew that they 
were scarcely ujion h|>eaking terms. He adds that 
Pitt was tempted to act the part of an advocate, 
rather than that of an impartial judge ; that Mr. 
W. Rankes and himself vainly pressed upon Pitt 
“ a more Viecoming line of condurt that Pitt 
however was determined to support his old col- 
league; and that he was m truth chiefly led into 
this course by that false principle of honour 
which was his great fault, or by fancying himself 
bound in honour to defend a man who had so long 
acted with him. He declares, however, that Pitt 
was fully persuaded of Melville's personal in- 
tegrity, and that Pitt said at this time, ** he was 
quite sure that there was no real pocketing of pub- 
lic money in him.”j 

Tliere was, however, something more than this 
point of honour ; and Wilberforce himself states 
that Pitt evidently thought that his not very strong 

* Wilberfom, I n d—d. tayt hinwir— HU ixBDaioo with IiiiiiilM 
was Ihti's icmt mUfbitun#. Hundta wm ■ Wkbc vm. mnS hwd Imtb 
raiterr » dMdpla of Uw E<Unliar(h achbOl w lus youib, UiOU||h W wm 
not uiuch koowo.’* 

f Life. 

i PM added.-" an BCB vay thte Itelrdlc hm Mted Ukaateol, 
tbough 40 able at other ttoMM.*’ 
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or steady government would be shaken if the op- 
position should succeed in impeaching his old col- 
league. And in fact, when the charges first came 
out, Pitt seemed to some degree involved in Mel- 
ville’s fault ; nor did popular outcry separate their 
two names for a long time afterwards. 

These serious charges against the ex- treasurer 
of the navy were laid in the tenth report of tha 
naval commissioners, which was brought under 
the consideration of the House on the 6th day of 
April by Mr. Whitbread, who, as a good man of 
hgures and of business, had been selected by the 
opposition to be chief manager of an affair which 
turned entirely upon old accounts and bankers’ 
books. Whitbread began by eulogising the in- 
tegrity and perseverance of the commissioners, and 
by complimenting the late board of admiralty (al- 
most to a man the political or personal enemies of 
Melville), by whom the said commissioners had 
been appointed. He then referred to the act of 
which Lord Melville (at that time Mr. Dundas) 
had been the supporter, in 1785, for better regu- 
lating the department of treasurer of the navy, and 
quoted the order of council by which, when the 
aforesaid act was passed, the salary of the treasurer 
was raised from 2000/. to 4000/., in lieu of all 
profits, fees, or emoluments he might before have 
derived from the public money left in his hands. 
Whitbread’s first complaint was that, though this 
act had been passed in July, it was not until the 
subsequent month of January that the balances in 
the treasury, which ought to have been paid at 
once, were paid into the bank of England. He 
then proceeded to state three heads of charges 
against the noble lord:-— 1. That he had applied 
the money of the public to other uses than those 
of the naval department, in express contempt of 
the act of parliament of 1785 ; 2. That he had 
connived at a system of peculation in an indi- 
vidual, for whose conduct he was responsible, and 
that herein he had been guilty of a high crime and 
misdemeanour ; 3. That he had himself been a 
participator in this system of peculation, &c. But 
on this last head Whitbread confessed that at pre- 
sent he only rested on suspicion, so that he would 
not now much insist upon it; but, if the House 
would institute a full inquiry, he would pledge 
himself to follow it up with moderation on his own 
part, but with firmness and steadiness fur the 
country. He concluded by reading thirteen reso- 
lutions. Pitt observed that there was not a single 
word in the report of the commissioners which 
implied that any injury had arisen to the public 
from the circumstance complained of, or that the 
delay of so much as a single day had ever occurred 
in the discharge of any of the demands of the sea- 
men. He thought it was very unfair to endeavour 
to excite the passions in a case which ought to be 
examined with the greatest coolness and delibera- 
tion. He recommended, and moved, that the re- 
port of the commissioners should be referred to a 
select committee of the House. But afterwards, 
on some words dropped by Fox, he consented to 


change the motion into a motion for the previous 
question. Tierney, who had been called to the 
office of treasurer of the navy by Addington, and 
who had had many an open quarrel with Melville, 
declared that, while he had been treasurer, he had 
felt no inconvenience to result from a strict and 
literal compliance with the act of 1785; and re- 
commended that the repoft of the commissioners 
should be taken as conclusive evidence against 
Melville, “ who had already had as fair a trial as 
the nature of the case would admit of, and upon 
whose case no committee of that House could tlirow 
any more light.” Canning thought it would be 
monstrous to proceed in this off-handed manner ; 
thought that nothing was less clear than the guilt 
of the noble lord ; thought that there was little 
more against him at present than suspicion ; and 
recommended a cool and patient inquiry by com- 
mittee. The master of the rolls called attention to 
the principles of jurisprudence, which required the 
whole case to be gone into before any man could 
be pronounced guilty. lie said that the object of 
the naval commission was not to try criminals, or 
to convict men upon their own confession, but to 
inquire into abuses; that the House itself could 
not, upon the mere report of the commissioners, 
convict a man without bearing evidence at their 
bar; and that it did not appear to finu that any- 
thing like perwnal corruption was proved against 
the noble lord in the report. Lord Castlereagh 
exhorted the House not to be led away by vocife- 
ration into a premature and unprecedented de- 
cision. On the other hand, Fox, Lord Henry 
Petty, George Ponsoiiby, and others, expressed 
their conviction of Melville’s guilt, and recom- 
mended rapid punishment. But the speech on 
this side which made the most impression was 
that of Wilberforce, who, after giving a glance to 
Pitt, who had been watching him with gieat ear- 
nestness, rose and delivered himself roundly against 
Melville, and called upon the House, as the con- 
stitutional guardian of the rights and the money 
of the people, to pass Whitbread’s resolutions, and 
bring the culprit to justice.* “ It was a stormy 
night,” says Wilberlorce himself ; “ 1 spoke late, 
and, from the state of men’s minds, with a good 
deal of effect.” It was very late indeed when the 
House divided, and when there occurred, what had 
not happened upon any great question for many a 
year, a perfect equality of votes, 216 voting for 
Whitbread’s resolutions, and 216 against them, 
the speaker (Abbot), with whom Wilberforce and 
Bankes had consulted beforehand,t gave the cast- 
ing vote, and it was against Melville. After this 
division Pitt proiiosed making some amendments 

* ** The winti 'mttr ver> usefttl on this oocation, and their con 
duct, no doubt, U entitled to approbation. Wilberfotce’a speech 
produced a ^eat effect. So little waa the leault expet'ted. that at two 
o’cloca that ninmiug l^ord Melville wae in high apirita, having Juat 
received a note from the Houee of Commons, saying that there was 
DO doubt ot a large majority iu hia Ikvour." — /letter /rm Honur to 
Sir Jamot Maekuitosh. dated l9tA ofjLmi, 1809, M Meauin aad Cor- 
reapoadeaee t\fFroaoit Honor, M.P., oy hia Brtdhor. 

t *' Bankes and I were long donbUhl what part we should take 
about Lord Melville, but at length clear, and Abbot, whom wo con* 
suited, clear also."— /PlUAst/bins, iNvy. 
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in ttie wording of Whitbread’s resolutions, but 
none of anj consequence were admitted. Whit- 
bread then moved an address to his majesty to 
remove Lord Melville from his councils and pre- 
sence for ever ; but, on the suggestion of Pitt, it 
was agreed to postpone the consideration of this 
motion for two days. At half-past Eve in the 
morning the House adjourned. 

It has been said that Wilbcrforce had carried 
with him the decision of the House; that his 
Fj>eech itiEuenced forty votes ; that Pitt could not 
cunceal his agitation when he saw the turn his 
speech was taking ; and that the business of this 
night contributed in no small degree to Pitt’s pre- 
mature death. Wilbcrforce and his filial biogra- 
jihcrs are e.\ceedmgly eager to disprove the last of 
these reports ; but some men will still believe, at 
least, that the result of the debate and division 
must have had a very pernicious effect on the 
already harassed mind and weakened frame of the 
chancellor of tlie exchequer. The saints might have 
been quite right in obeying the voice of their coii- 
srieiico ; hut would that voice have been so loud if 
Melville had been more of a saint ? Wilbcrforce 
had wavered and doubted— end that too apparently 
after peeing tlic whole of the commissioners* re- 
port — w hat course he should take ; it had been 
w ith him a delicate calculation whether he should 
vote for or against Melville; and the slightest 
weight thrown info the scale would have produced 
a different vote from that which**he gave. We 
derive all this from his own letters and diary: and 
w e derive, from tliese same sources, a little more than 
this ; — w'e find him, for example, admitting that 
Melville had only acted foolimly, and yet in his 
])arliamcntary speeches Wilbcrforce represented 
kim as having acted cftminally; we find him 
denying that Pitt’s health was injured by the 
affair, and in the next page admiuing that Pitt 
felt It acutely, deeply, and that Pitt never so 
(juailed as now ; we find him here talking of his 
conscience, and there of something very like 
worldly expediency, or saying “ that, whatever 
might be the consequences of this affair, and 
w hether the administration might not be able to 
stand, It was perfectly clear that they could not 
have weathered the storm with Melville in their 
vessel after the publication of the commissioners' 
report.” And yet, before this, Wilbcrforce had 
known that report, and had doubted— hod been 
long doubtful — what part he should take about 
Lord Melville. 

On Wednesday, the 8th of April, aa icon aa 
Pitt entered the House, he informed it, that Lord 
Melville had resigned his office (that of the first 
lord of the admiralty). Whitbread then moved 
that his eleventh resolution, charging Melville with 
being privy to, and conniving at, the withdrawing, 
for his own private interest, sums issued to him as 
treasurer of the navy, should be read. And, this 
being agreed to and done, Whitbread again rose, 
and stat^ that, though Lord Melville’s resignation 
could not have been unexpected by any one, yet it 
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I could not satisfy cither him and the House, or the 
public. This resignation ought not to stay pro* 
ceedings. l.<ord Melville had not been dismissed ; 
he had given in his resignation ; but he might be 
recalled to-morrow, and the nation would have no 
cause of exultation over him, if parliatneiil did not 
render it impossible for his majesty ever to call 
him again to his councils. He thouglit it but right 
to tell his majesty, in the most solemn manner, 
that it was necessary to remove Lord Melville, not 
merely from the admiralty, but from every office 
he held under the crown. He would go farther ; 
— though he had been told by a right honourable 
gentleman (Canning) that Lord Melville’s deputy, 
Mr. Trotter, Imd been dismissed, he would move 
immediately after the Easter holidays, that the 
attorney-general should be directed to proceed both 
against his lordship and Mr. Trotter, fur the re- 
covery of the profits and gains so unjustly taken 
from the publie purse. Whitbread dwelt upon the 
emoluments which Melville had received, hoping 
that if any of the grants were revocable they would 
be revoked immediately ; and he concluded with 
moving ** an humble address to his majesty, pray- 
ing that he would be graciously pleased to remove 
Lord Melville from all offices under the crown 
during pleasure, and from his councils and pre- 
sence for ever.” 

Canning again insisted that the case, whicli, at 
present, did not amount to more than a bare sus- 
picion, could not warrant the seventy proposed by 
Whitbread ; and he expressed Ins astonishment at 
seeing that the friends of Earl Sl Vincent, for 
whom Melville had ever been a champion, and 
naval officers upon whom he had heaped kindness 
and patronage, and other men whom nc had geiie- 
roiisly defended from unfounded accusations, should 
now all be united against his lordship — should now 
all attempt to hunt him down in his forsaken, 
defenceless state. Grey, G. Punsonby, Wind- 
ham, and others supported Whitbread. Windliaro 
thought it absolutely necessary that a promise or 
declaration should be given wluch would render it 
impossible to restore Lord Melville to office, as his 
lordship had such a hold upon those in power, and 
they were so linked and connected together ; and 
that, if the House valued its own consistency and 
honour, it was bound to pass the present motion, 
as a corollary from the resolutions of Monday last. 
Pitt said that he had no hesitation in stating tliat 
all idea of the noble lord’s return to power was 
completely annihilated, and that nothing need be 
apprehended on that head. But, in making thia 
frank declaration, he wished it to be understood 
that it was not to continue in force in case the re- 
solutions of Monday should, on future inquiry, he 
found to have been premature, and consequently 
be erased from the journals of the House. In any 
other case it would be absolutely impossible for 
any minister ever again to think of recommendrog 
the noble lord to a share in his majesty’s councils. 
After this explaoation he thought it would but 
aa act of common liberality to the noble lord tq 
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drop the preeent motion, Wilberforce vas much 
leBB decided now than on the previous evening ; 
. he confeBsed he felt an indecision as to which way 
he should vote, and strongly recommended Whit- 
bread to withdraw his present motion. Mr. David 
Scott complained of the severity exercised against 
a statesman who had served his country meri- 
toriously for forty years, who had never valued 
money, who had never made money in offibe al- 
though he might have made millions, and wfio 
had never been a bitter enemy to any man, Mr. 
Kinnaird inaisted that Lord Melville was known 
to have been in Scotland a very bitter political 
enemy. Melville’s relative, W. Dundas, the now 
secretary at war, wanted to know whether the 
honourable member who spoke last could have 
discovered that character of bitterness in the noble 
lord in those frequent opportunities he took of par- 
taking ill the conviviality of his lordship’s man- 
sion, for weeks and months at a time? In 
the end Whitbread withdrew his motion, merely 
moving, that the resolutions voted on the former 
night should be laid before his majesty : and, this 
being carried unanimously, he moved that the said 
resolutions should be laid before his majesty by 
the whole House. 

When Wilberforce was pressed by a friend to 
join the deputation which carried up the resolutions 
to St. James’s, he refused so to do, protesting that 
when the sentence of the House was passed he 
would not join in the execution of it ; that it was 
not to be expected of him that he should stifle the 
natural feelings of the heart, and not shed a tear 
over the very sentence he was pronouncing ; that 
he knew not what Spartan virtue or stoical pride 
might require, but that he knew he was taught a 
different and a better lesson by a greater than 
Lycurgus or Zeno ; that Christianity enforced no 
such sacrifice ; that she required him to do justice 
indeed, but to love mercy ; and that he had learned 
in her school not to triumph even over a conquered 
enemy, much less over a fallen friend. 

Lord Melville, in retiring, had strongly recom- 
mended Sir Charles Middleton to fill his place, 
as the man who was most popular with the navy, 
and most likely to carry out reform, economy, and 
improvements. It was very generally acknow- 
ledged that this was honourable to Melville ; but 
it appears to have been as generally apprehended 
that Pitt would not have the courage to accept his 
nominee, or give so important a place to one who 
had so little parliamentary interest, and who stood 
so perfectly aloof from party as Sir Charles did. 
But Pitt conferred upon Sir Charles Middleton the 
honours of the peerage, and appointed him first 
lord of the Admiralty three days afterwards.* 

After the Easter holidays the House of Commons 
was occupied and much agitated by a newspaper 
article, which, in expressing satisfaction at the 
appointment of Middleton, severely censured the 

• Sir ChwlM Middleton, bart., admiral of the white, be. waa 
created Baron BarhCm on the V7th of April, and Bret lord of the Ad- 
miralty, vice Lord Vtaeount Melville, on the SOth of the aeine 
month. 


men and the measures that had caused Lord Mel- 
ville’s retreat. 'J'hough the general current ran 
the other way — though most of the newspapers 
were filled with abuse not merely of Melville but 
of all placemen, and Scotch placemen in parti- 
cular — though the days or the style of Churchill 
and John Wilkes, of the ‘ Prophecy of Famine’ and 
the ‘North Briton,’ .seemed to be revived — there 
were several publications which hotly espoused the 
cause of the fallen minister, and as hotly assailed 
his adversaries ; but the paper selected for notice 
was the ‘Oracle,’ morning paper, printed and 
published by Peter Stuart, who lived in Fleet- 
street, but who came from beyond the Tweed.* 
Mr. Grey charged himself with the exposition of 
the matter to tl^ House, The article stated that 
party rancour and popular clamour had deprived 
the king and country of the great and powerful 
abilities of Lord Melville ; that in no period of 
our political history could be found such an in- 
stance of the strong effects of prejudice ; and that, 
with all due respect to the House of Commons, 
and to town and country meetings, it ought to be 
declared again and again that Lord Melville had 
fallen a victim to misplaced confidence, to prejudice, 
and to indignation misapplied — that he had been 
condemned without a trial, by intemperate judges 
and the violence of the times. H^jre Mr. Grey ceased 
his quotations from the paper, and moved that Mr. 
Peter Stuart, the publisher thereof, should be called 
to the bar of the House. Pitt admitted that 
the passage seemed libellous, but hoped that if 
gentlemen now began to turn their attention to libels 
they would at least be impartial, and not select 
only such as offended their own party or connexions. 
He hoped they would not select one particular in- 
stance for punishment, and let others pass with 
impunity. Mr. Giey urged that the case had been 
well selected as one which called for the special 
cognizance of the House; and Fox warmly sup- 
ported him. Mr. Robert Wardjt who had noticed 
that Mr. Grey had stopped short in the reading of 
the ' Oracle’ article just where a terrible diatribe 
against Melville’s enemies commenced, very in- 
geniously said that, in order to let gentlemen see 
the propriety of preserving moderation and temper, 
he should move that the sequel of the paragraph 
should be read. This being agreed to, Mr. 
Ward, who has no incident so good in any of the 
novels he has written, turned to the clerk of the 
House, who read as follows : — “ If those who were 
so very impatient to deprive Mr. Pitt of so able a 
coadjutor were equally zealous in their endeavours 
to restore to the public the unaccounted millions 
of which that public has been so disgracefully 
robbed, there would perhaps be some excuse for all 
that affectation of public virtue which has lately dis- 
tinguished certain brawling patriots of the day. 
Lord Melville has not deprived the public of a 

* Tlie full tiUe of Stnurt's morning newipiper vm * The Daily 
Advertiwr, Oracle, and True Britim.’ Thie iWr waa the brother w 
Mr. Daniel Stuart, long proprietor of the ' Ckiuxier,' in eoiOniietloB 
with Mr. Street. 

t The author of Tienuune, 800 . 
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single fiurthing ; his most implacable enemies have 
not dared to charge him with such an act : can as 
much be said of the fathers of some men ? If the 
public were paid its pecuniary claims long since 
indisputably proved, certain furunis patriots, in- 
stead of living in splendour, would be put on the 
parish. In the future resolutions of the House of 
Commons, in the future resuluiions of all public 
meetings, we hope that an immediate attention to 
•the enormous debts still due to the public by cer- 
tain noisy individuals, will be strongly recom- 
mended.” As soon as the clerk had done reading. 
Fox rose up, and in an angry tone asked Mr. Ward 
whether he thought this additional paragraph any 
palliation? Mr. Ward replied, that, though it 
might not be a palliation, it afforded good and suffi- 
cient reasons for having the whole inquiry prose- 
cuted ith temper, particularly htj persons whose 
families might appear to have been defaulters to 
a large amount. This completely silenced the 
House, which hastened to agree to Mr. Grey’s 
motion for calling the printer and publisher to the 
bur. This being done, Whitbreud inquired of the 
chancellor of the exchequer whether it was his 
inUniion to advise his majesty to expel Lord 
McIvillc from the privy council. Pitt replied, that 
he did not feel himself called upon to make any 
such reconimendution. Whitbread then gave notice 
that on Tuesday next he should make a motion for 
that purpose. And this he followed up by moving 
to-night for a select committee to take into further 
consideration the report of the naval commissioners. 
The chuncellor of the exchequer said he rejoiced 
at the notion of appointing a committee, more es- 
peciully because, in consequence, hii own actions 
would become a sulijcct of inquiry. He wished 
those actions to speak for themselves. But he 
could not think it would be proper to refer the 
whole of the report of the commissioners to a com- 
mittee, as he understood that a second motion was 
to be made, directing a prosecution by the attorney- 
general. If the inquiry was to be prosecuted by a 
bill of discovery as to the question of participa- 
tion, it would be highly improper to refer that part 
to a committee, or to establish two concurrent and 
collateral investigation!. And, therefore, Pitt 
moved by way of amendment, ” that a aelect com- 
mittee be appointed to consider further of the 
matter contained in the tenth report of the com- 
misaionera of naval inquiry, so far only ss the same 
relates to the application of sums granted for navy 
services to other branches of the public service, as 
also to the irregularities committi^ in the mode of 
drawing the money granted for the service of the 
navy from the bank, and to any communications 
that might have been made to the chancellor of the 
exchequer relative to such irrej^larity.” Whitbread, 
who had at first opposed referring the matter to a se- 
lect committee, strongly resisted this limitation of the 
inquiry. Fox was inclined to think that the inquiry 
should be restricted by the words of Pitt’s amend- 
ment ; and he submitted to Whitbr^ whether his 
second motion for the prosecution would not be bkter 
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postponed till after the committee should have made 
Its report, and have ascertained what persona had 
been connected with the delinquent. But, at the 
same time. Fox cast imputations upon hia great 
rival, which a man so proud as Pitt, and who 
principally prided himself upon his financial re- 
gularity and hia immacul itc purity in money con- 
cerns, must have found it hard to bear. He called 
Pitt the man who had been the protector of the 
great public delinquent, and who had been minister 
during the whole time the abuses were carrying on 
in the treasury of the navy. He was glad that a 
select committee was to be appointed ; but he 
trusted that the House would take a special care to 
have projier persona B[ipointed to be of that com- 
mittee; and he hoped that the committee would 
act with the same ability, integrity, and mrtinacity 
that had been displayed by the naval commis- 
aioners who had made the report. Sheridan, who 
was veering again, took the same line of argument 
as Fox, and the same pains to implicate or identify 
the chancellor of the exchequer with Melville. 
Pitt indignantly disclaimed every idea of being 
implicated in any of the charges contained in the 
naval commissioners* report. Fox allowed that 
there was no passage which directly implicated 
him ; but then he urged that there was an article 
relating to money tsEen from the treasury of the 
liSLvy lo pay for secret services, which, though it 
did not mention .him by name, might lead certainly 
to a decision of how far he was involved. It was 
evident that a very large portion of the opposition 
were as eager to presa the blow on account of Pitt 
as on account of Melville, and that they confi- 
dently expected that the premier would be Drought 
down from his pride of place, and that the ministry 
w'ould be entirely broken up by this prosecution.* 
Upon a division, Pitt’s amendment was carried by 
229 against 151. A discussion then took place as 
to the best way of aclecting the committee. Pitt 
moved that it should be appointed by ballot, his 
opponents that it should he by nomination. On 
a division, Pitt’s motion was carried by 251 against 
120. Some efforts were afterwards made to do 
away with the appointment by ballot; but they 
failed. On the .toliowing day, the order of thie 
day being read for the attendance of Mr. Peter 
Stuart, the printer of the * Oracle,’ a very vehement 
debate took place touching the proper manner of 
dealing with him. The Whigs were for great 
severity, delivering opinions about the licence of 
the press which scarcely agreed with the character 
or customary professions of their party. On the 
other hand, the Tories, or adherenta of Pitt, in- 
voked the glorious liberty of the preM, and ran 
over all the truisma on the subject Xfae peode of 
this country aurelv had a right to disenaa freely, in 
newspapm or otherwise, the conduct of thehr 
preaentattvea in parliament; the right might at 
times be abused, but the great principle waa not 

• HonMT, irito warn clnwljr eavMetrd wSb tha Whig mapriOisi, 
wrltaa to MaeUafeoth OB Om Srai Mttrii of Um tnutaaia— aa* 

ho IHIW aoBbt tlwt all iWa BUI luito iwMdtalB aM ii Sbaafftef 
Iha BilBilButrrtinM alivady ao fmil." 
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therefore to be attacked ; and the honour and dignity 
of parliament would be best consulted by passing 
the article in the ‘ Oracle’ over in silence ; and 
Burely the House ought to do so from its reliance 
on its own rectitude. Mr. Grey said that, if the 
article in question had appeared to him as a trivial 
matter, or as a fair comment on public affairs, he 
should not have complained of it ; but that if. ap- 
peared to him that the article had a most serious 
tendency to vilify the proceedings and insult the 
authority of parliament. Fox hoped his conduct 
had pretty well shown that he never had been of 
opinion that the liberty of the press should be 
rashly meddled with ; but still it was not perhaps 
altogether proper that every gross breach of pri- 
vilege should escape with impunity. He was quite 
certain that, if such an imputation had been thrown 
on the House of Commons when the majority was 
in favour of the minister, it would not have been 
tolerated. He was of opinion that the printer ought 
to he punished, but that his punishment ought not 
to be severe. Whitbread was the most violent of 
them all against the ‘Oracle’ and the printer. 
Sheridan, on the contrary, spoke kindly of both, 
and very neatly upon the general liberty of the 
press. The article complained of was mere milk- 
and-water compared with hundreds of others that 
had appeared : if the House was going to adopt a 
new feeling, and take notice of all expressions of 
this sort, after having suffered them so long to 
pass unheeded, it should first give warning of its 
intended rigour, and not suddenly let punishment 
fall on a particular individual. The House had 
long connived at things of this sort ; it had also 
connived (and nothing more) at the reporting and 
printing its debates; and they had properly done 
this, and he should consider it a mortal blow to 
the liberties of the country if the people should be 
kept in ignorance of the proceedings of parliament. 
The members of that House were in the habit of 
taking greater freedoms with each other than they 
wished people out of doors to do ; but, as the 
severest things they said of one another in that 
House were published in the reports of the de- 
bates, was it not natural that people should fall 
into on imitation of their style, and speak of them 
as they, the members of the House, so often spoke 
of one another ? At last Mr. Peter Stuart was 
called back to the bar; and was asked by the 
speaker whether he acknowledged the paper. Peter 
said yes. The speaker then said that the paper 
had been complained of to the House as containing 
libellous reflections on its character and conduct ; 
and that he must ask him what he had to say in 
answer to the charge. Stuart was sorry to have 
incurred the displeasure of the honourable House, 
&c. ; but, having said these words, he launched out 
into a eulogium upon Lord Melville, for whom he 
^ would always entertain the highest respect and 

* esteem;** and then entreated that some allowance 
might be made for that freedom of discussion of 
public affairs which for a long series of years hod 
Men sanctioned by common usage. He was or- 


dered to withdraw ; and then Mr. Grey moved that 
he had been guilty of a high breach of the privi- 
leges of the House. The attorney -general (Spencer 
Perceval) said these libels or articles wore differ- 
ent aspects as they were for us or against us : he 
recollected when the newspapers made a right 
honourable member of that House state at clubs 
and public meetings that the House of Commons 
was lost to everything that was just and proper, 
that it WHS of no use attending it any longer, and 
that it afforded no protection to the public ; and 
yet the House had never interfered. This little 
page from the history of Fox’s secessions made a 
great impression, and called up Fox, who, how- 
ever, could not deny a single iota in it. J3ut Fox 
complained that it was not very candid to pass it 
over at the time it happened, and now bring it for- 
ward as an argumeritum ad hominem when such a 
libel as this was befoie the House — a libel more 
serious than many others, because it seemed to be 
agreeable to the executive power, and proceeded 
from a person in the pay of government. Mr. 
Grey’s motion was then put and carried. ' But in- 
stantly after it was moved from the opposite side 
that Mr. Peter Stuart should be merely called to 
the bar, reprimanded, and discharged. Mr. Grey 
said that, if the House, after voting that Stuart had 
liecn guilty of a high breach ‘ privilege, chose 
to let him pass with no greater mark of its 
displeasure, he had no objection. Pitt himself 
then moved that the said Peter Stuart should 
he taken into the custody of the sergeant-at-arins. 
When the printer had been three or four days in 
custody, he sent a petition to the House which was 
presented by Sir Henry Mildmay, who moved that 
the said Peter Stuart should be brought to tlie bar 
and be discharged. But Stuart, wdiose previnus eu- 
logium of Melville, pronounced at the bar, had 
greatly irritated the opposition, had inserted words 
in Ins present petition which indisposed them still 
further towards him. After expressing his regret 
that he should have unguardedly made use of ex- 
pressions which had excited the displeasure of the 
House of Commons, and referring to his conduct 
during the several years in which he had conducted 
a newspajier, in which it had uniformly been 
his principle and pride zealously to support the 
character and dignity of the House of Commons, 
and to defend both Houses of Parliament against 
the charges of political societies and clubs expressly 
instituted to bring both Houses into disrepute and 
contempt, he launched forth into fresh praises of 
Melville, and into fresh reprobation of the reform- 
ing societies which had once been so hotly sup- 
ported by the Foxites. The petition said, “ In any 
observations which your petitioner may have puli- 
lished on the conduct of Lord Melville, he could 
not but bear in mind that the views of those socie- 
ties, abetting domestic treason, and assisted by the 
co-operation of the revolutionary power of France, 
would, he verily believes, have effected the destruc- 
tion of the British constitution, had not the wise 
and efficient measures, brought forward by that 
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adniinutraiiun in which Lord Melville held «o 
coiiepicuous a situation, been adopted^ and this 
honourable House would not^ in that ease perhaps^ 
have been now in existence^ eitfier to censure Lord 
Melville^ or to pardon your petitioner” The 
Foxites cried out that this was an extraordinary 
petition, that this was not humble and penitent, but 
presumptuous and insolent language. Windham, 
whose withers were unwrung, whose opposition 
to the political societies had been as strenuous 
as that of Melville himself, but who had com- 
mitted himself with the present mixed opposition, 
hoped Sir Henry Mildmay would feel the impro- 
priety of the language of the petitioner, and give 
up his motion. Sir Henry replied that he really 
saw nothing improper in it ; that, as to the praises 
given to Lord Melville, and those who acted with 
him, for those measures which had enabled the 
House to preserve its existence, he had no hesita- 
tion to tivow' the same principle ; and that he should, 
therefore, persevere in his motion. Fox said that 
111 ]irtiibing Lord Melville the |)etitioner attacked 
tliose who brought him liefore the House ; that he 
could not conceive how such a defence could be 
udniitted, unless ministers meant that those who 
were brought to the bar for libelling the House 
might plead as a justification that they had uni- 
fornily supported administration, and had only 
libelled the minority or opposition. Whitbread 
asked whether it was to be endured that the editor 
of a newspaper should tell the House of Commons 
that he hud sat in judgment upon them and their 
jiroceedings, and hud pronounced his applause or 
his censure on the diflerent parlies in parliament 
us he thouglit fit? This was strong, and uttered 
111 \\ hilhreud’s strong and somewhat coarse man- 
ner. Hut Wilbcrfoice, with his ut-uul sunvit), 
said liiatthis was not a proper petition ; that it was 
deficient in temper; that it was not in this style of * 
expression that the House ought to lie addressed in 
behalf of a person who had offended its dignity, 
&c. Upon a division, however, Sir Henry Mild- 
may'g motion was carried by 142 against 121 ; 
and Mr. Peter Stuart having been brought to the 
bar, and reprimanded by the speaker, was dis- 
charged. And thus ended this nut uninteresting 
episode, which displays the professed champions 
of the liberty of the press in open combat against 
It, revealing at the same time a degree of soreness 
and irritability scarcely to have been expected from 
so slight a cause. 

On the same day Sheridan moved the thanks of 
the House to the commissioners of the navy for 
the wfutie of their conduct in the execution ot the 
arduous duties intrusted to them. Wilberforce 
expressed his high approbation of the conduct of 
the commissioners, and thought them fully entitled 
to the thanks of the House and of the country ; 
but, as much that the commissioners had done 
had uot yet been examined, and as other reports 
remained to be made by them, he conceived that 
the motion was rather too comprehensive. Sheridan 
therefore withdrew his motion and leiiiodeUed it. 


omitting the words ** the whole,** and limiting the 
thanks to the reports which had already lieeu pre- 
sented by the commissioners; and in this form 
the motion was carried. It was then moved that 
the resolution should be communicated by Mr. 
Speaker to the said commissioners, and, this being 
agreed to, the House adjourned. 

On the 3rd of May Mr. Leveester delivered a 
message to the Lords from the Commons, request- 
ing their lordships* permission for Lord Viscount 
Melville to attend a meeting of the House of Com- 
mons, to be examined respecting the tenth report 
of the naval commissioners. Their lordships re- 
plied that they would send an answer by a mes- 
senger of their own. As soon as Mr. Leveester 
had retired, Lord Howkesbury moved that the 
standing order should be read winch imported that 
no peer of the realm should attend the House of 
Commons, or any committee thereof, to answer 
matters of charge or accusation against himself, 
on pain of being committed to the Tower during 
the pleasure ol the House. The standing order 
being read, liord Hawkesbury moved that the 
message of the Commons should be referred to a 
committee of privileges, and that the clerk should 
be ordered to furnish the committee with such 
precedents as might have occurred. Lord Damley 
objected that this was throwing difficulties in the 
way of public justice. The lord chancellor contended 
for the propriety of upholding the privileges of 
that House, and trusted that their lordships would 
not be unmindful of the solemn resolution taken 
in ]()73, which prohibited, under st^verc penalties, 
the attendance of any member of that f louse in 
the Cunmions, if matter of accusation against him 
Were in quesiiun. J>ord nuwkesbiiry*B motion 
was agreed to. On the 6ih of Ma\, when Whit- 
bread was going to press a motion to that end, 
Pitt ruse and said that the object he bad in view 
was already accomplished ; that he had felt it his 
duty to advise the erasure of Lord Melville’s name 
from the list of the privy council ; that his majesty 
had acceded, and that his lordship's name had 
been erased accordingly. Pitt added that be had 
felt a deep and bitter pang in being compelled to 
take this course; and the expression both of bis 
countenance and voice bespoke the sincerity and 
depth of his feeling ; the whole House was aflected. 

It bad been previously determined that a com- 
mission of inquiry should be appointed to examine 
into the state of the war-office ami of tho adminis* 
tratioii of the army ; and on the I6th of May 
Pitt named the commissioners, and moved ** that 
they shall inquire into all the abuses that do exist 
in the said department.” * The navfd commii- 
sioners had overlooked cxiating abuses to go bach 
through a series of twenty years in search of 
abuses which once had existed. It seemed, there- 
fore, but fair that Mr. Giles should move as an 

• The niliUry eonmiaiionMf iMUBcd wm Sir C. Btowt. M^or- 
Graeral Oakw. and Cokwal BaakwiUi. for Um MrteUy aUMory 
tails; Li>^t«naiit'GaDaral Drlskiralar for Iha clfil MowMBir; Mr. 
Cos and Mr CuBmlaf for tbo and, for ■■■wiwlir jadr 
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amendment to Pitt’s motion that the words " or 
that have existed” should be inserted. But this gave 
Mr. G. Rose an admirable opportunity for throw- 
ing odium on Fox and his family, and for confirm- 
ing, as it were, from his place in parliament the 
charges which Peter Stuart had made in his news- 
paper against defaulters and the sons of defaulters ; 
and Rose very ingeniously said, that to adopt Mr. 
Giles’s amendment would be going too far back, 
as, for example, the sum of half a million of mo- 
ney was left unaccounted for by the late Lord Hol- 
land at his death, and had not been recovered 
until fourteen years afterwards. “ Had this sum,” 
continued Rose, ” been laid out at compound in- 
terest for that length of time it would have pro- 
duced half a million— half a million which has 
been lost to the public — and yet his executors have 
never seemed to think themselves accountable for the 
profits.” Fox rose and solemnly assured the House 
that he had never received one shilling of those pro- 
fits, a statement which he was ready to prove, and 
that he believed his brother. General Fox, could 
safely say the same : that for his own part, when 
he found that there was so great an arrear, he had 
declined acting as an executor. But this was no 
excuse for those who had acted as executors, and 
who had reserved to the late Ijord Holland’s heir 
fourteen years of compound interest on half a 
million ! After some conversation, Pitt’s original 
motion, without the retrospective amendment, was 
carried. But an object had been attained : in dis- 
cussing the amendment Rose had dealt out a good 
back stroke on the hereditary foe of his own patron 
and friend the chancellor of the exchequer. 

On the 23rd of May Mr. Sergeant Best moved 
for a select committee to consider of the eleventh 
report of the naval commissioners, which went to 
implicate Pitt more than Melville, affirming that 
large sums of money had occasionally been raised 
for the navy by loans, by order of ministers ^ for 
alleged secret services, without the consent of that 
House, and contrary to the established constitution 
of the country. The chancellor of the exchequer 
urged that navy bills issued for secret services 
could be inquired into only by a secret committee ; 
moved and carried an amendment, excepting from 
the inquiry the sum of 100,000/., which had been 
at a critical moment issued for secret naval ser- 
vices; and then agreed to Best’s motion. On the 
next day Earl Darnley moved, in the Lords, for a 
select committee to take into consideration the 
papers on the table respecting the actual state of 
the navy ; implying that, under Melville’s manage- 
ment, the ship-building department had been an- 
other scene of jobbery and corruption. Lords 
Holland and Suffolk supported Earl Darnley, and 
the Duke of Clarence, after speaking in the highest 
terms of admiration of the naval administration of 
Earl St. Vincent, gave his hearty assent to the 
motion, which was, however, rejected by 88 against 
83. The debate was chiefly noticeable on account 
of the direct personal animosity displayed by Mel- 
ville and St. Vincent towards each ether. Melville 
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had joined Pitt in severely criticising the managt- 
ment of the navy in the latter part of the Adding- 
ton administration, when St. Vincent was at the 
h^ of the admiralty ; and now St. Vincent had 
directed and presided over the naval commission 
of inquiry which had criminated Melville. The 
animosity on each side was great. Melville, not 
satisfied with defending his own board of admi- 
ralty, again pulled to pieces that of St. Vincent ; 
and, on points where his own conduct was blamed, 
he quoted letters written by St. Vincent to show 
that their plans and proceedings on these particular 
points at least had been identically the same. He 
therefore thought it uncandid, inconsistent, dis- 
honourable for the noble lord and his friends to 
blame him in these particulars. He concluded by 
saying that he had no anxiety whatever as to the 
result of the present motion, and left it entirely to 
the discretion of the House to decide whether there 
should be this select committee or not. St. Vin- 
cent threw the blame from his own shoulders upon 
the members of the navy board, in the constituting 
of which he had had no share. He said that in 
the whole of that board there was not, with the 
single exception of Mr. Markham, one member 
who did his duty to the public or was competent 
to his office; and he hoped, in justice to the pub- 
lic, that all of them would hi? ignominiously dis- 
missed. As to the personal attack of the noble lord 
(Melville), he treated it with contempt ; but if the 
present motion were rejected he must consider it 
as an act of injustice to himself ! 

Although the peers clung to their valuable 
privilege, which was not to be given up without 
an injury to the fabric of the constitution, they 
consented, after an examination of precedents, that 
Lord Melville might present himself in the Com- 
mons if he himself chose so to do. And on the 
11th of June, as Whitbread was about to move 
for a regular impeachment against Melville, the 
speaker announced that he had a letter from his 
lordship, requesting the permission of the House of 
Lords to attend and be heard upon the subject of the 
reports of the naval commissioners. Mr. Robert 
Dundas, his lordship’s son, then rose and moved 
the admission, &c. ; and this being agreed to, his 
lordship was introduced by the sergeant-at-arms, 
and conducted to a chair placed for him within the 
bar. After resting for a few moments, Melville 
rose and addressed the House. He expressed his 
satisfaction at finding that an opportunity was at 
length given him to defend his character — an op- 
portunity which he had in vain asked for at the 
hands of the navy commissioners. He read several 
letters which had passed between the commis- 
sioners and himself, and in which they absolutely 
reftised to re-examine him, or to make a supple- 
mental report. He stated that he was permitted 
by the House of Lords to attend only under a 
limitation that he should defend himself only on 
such points as the Commons had not yet passed any 
accusatory resolutions upon. He declared that he 
never knew that Mr. iVottcr, his payinaater, had 
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drawn any money out of the navy treaaury in eva- 
sion of the act; that he never knew that Mr. 
Trotter had invested such money in exchequer or 
navy hills; that he never. knew that he had lent 
money upon the security of stock ; that he never 
knew that he had employed any money in the dis- 
count of private bills, or in the purchase of bank 
or India stock. “ If,” said he, “ such transactons 
existed, they were not, as stated, with my privity 
and consent. I need not, therefore, stop to ex- 
press the indignation I felt when 1 found that not 
only that knowledge was imputed to me, but that 
it was even surmised that Mr. Trotter, in the 
execution of those transactions, enjoyed the benefit 
of my confidential knowledge of the secrets of 
government. Another charge I must notice, and 
which 1 had noticed and positively denied before 
the resolutions of the 8th of April, that I had ever 
participated in profits supposed to have been made 
by Mr. Trotter. I have reason, too, to know, that 
he, had he been asked, would have wholly denied 
such a participation. What, indeed, would at 
once refute any such insinuation is, that every sum 
advanced to me by Mr. Trotter, has been repaid to 
the lutcrmost farthing.’* It appears indeed to 
have been most clearly proved in the sequel, that 
he had replaced the entire sums which he had 
himself temporarily used. He gave the history of 
his first acquaintance and connexion with his 
paymaster. On first coming into that office, he 
had found Mr. Trotter alrc^y established there. 
Mr. Trotter had been introduced into that employ- 
ment in consequence of his relationship to the lute 
Sir Gilbert Elliot and Mr. Coutts the banker. He 
had found him full of ability and of zeal for the 
service ; and, upon the death of an old paymaster, 
he had promoted him to the post. Mr. Trotter 
had first attracted his particular countenance by 
pointing out the means that were then often used 
to deprive poor seamen and their families of 
money that was due to them ; and Mr. Trotter 
had enabled him to make regulations which 
were afterwards sanctioned by parliament and 
found to be of great benefit to the service. From 
licing constantly near him, Mr. Trotter naturally 
became the channel through which he transacted 
a vast deal of public and private business. Though 
some parts of his conduct might have recently 
brought upon him much anxiety, he could not but 
raise the admirable manner in which Mr. Trotter 
ad conducted the pay-office for a period of four- 
teen years during the whole of that time not one 
payment had ever been a moment delayed at the 
treasurer’s office ; and an account of not less than 
134,000,000/. sterling had been closed without 
the loss of one farthing .having arisen to the public 
during the whole of that time. He knew that Mr. 
Trotter was closely oonnec^ with Mr. Coutts the 
banker, and that he occasionally lodged money in 
that bank. ** BuC* said he, ** if it is meant to 
■ay that Mr. Trotter had any ant^ty from me to 
draw snms indiscriminately from the Bank of 
England for his own nse or emohnnent, 1 most 


deny that to such tranaactioDs I waa ever privy : 
but, if it is meant that after the money waa drawn 
from the Bank by assignmenta, under the ordera of 
the competent bwrds, it was illegal to put it into 
the hands of Mr. Coutts, I am yet, after all I have 
heard, to Iram that it waa a breach of the atatutc. 
'That an indiacriminate power of drawing from the 
Bank waa given by me to Mr. Trotter cannot lie 
alleged by any person who attends to the real im^ 
port of iny evidence. The plain import of my 
answer to the questions of the commissioners is 
this: — ^w'hen the money was legally, and in the 
terms of the act of parliament, drawn from the 
Bank of England, I permitted Mr. Trotter to 
lodge such balance of the money assigned as was 
not called for by the persons entitled to receive it. 
Now 1 contend that there is not one clause of the 
act prohibitory of the permission to lodge assigned 
money in the hands of a private banker till applied 
for by the person entitled to it. This point 1 wish 
to be considered as at present altogether uncon- 
nected with the use made of the money when so 
lodged. Suppose, that, instead of lodging the 
money of the description I have stated in a private 
banker’s hands, the practice hud been to open a 
separate account in the Bank of England for the de- 
posit of such assigned money till called for; nobody, 
surely, would have contended that in such an ar- 
rangement the treasurer of the navy would have 
violated cither the spirit or letter of the act ; and 
yet, if no draft could be made except on the 
general account raised at the Bank in the name of 
the treasurer, the violation would equally exist in 
the supposed at in the real case. The fact is, that 
the law of 1785 was not intended to embrace all 
regulations lor the conduct of that great machine 
which has now become necesaary for the regular 
payment of the naval service; its single object was 
to convert the treasurer’s account from a personal 
to an official account, and thereby to obviate an 
abuse whereby ex-treasurers of the navv had large 
balances in tfteir handSf and remained great pub- 
Uc accountants and debtors many years after iltey 
were out of office'* Me noticed the very great 
difference existing between the army pay-office and 
the navy pay-office, and the frequent necessity of 
the payments of the latter taking place in most 
minute sums. Would it have been advisable to 
have drawn checks or drafts upon the Bank of 
England for 1/. 3s. Oid.? He observed that the 
practice of lodging navy money in Mr.Coutta’s pri- 
vate bank had continued for two years after he waa 
out of office, and it waa ultimately altered by Mr. 
Bathurst, not on a clear opinion formed by that gen- 
tleman of its illegality, but only because/ lie thought 
the alteration expedient. His lordship therefore 
thought that, even if he had violated the law, there 
could have bWn no great violatioir; that, even though 

there had been a breach, yet there waa no high breach ^ 
of duty. He thiated that the nature and extent 
of the benefit which he knew the paymaattf might 
derive from the money thua ffirawn l^ia 

the Bank of Ifogbind in the baada ef Ifcm. 
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Coutts would be immediately perceived. He con- 
ceived the advantage to arise from an understand- 
ing between Mr. Trotter and the partners of that 
house, as to the benefit they might respectively de- 
rive from the customary use of money while in 
their hands ; and such an arrangement between 
them could not prevent the paymaster from draw- 
ing, at any moment, from Coutts's house any sum 
requisite for the discharge of claims to which that 
deposit money was liable. He had not interposed 
to prevent the paymaster’s enjoying such emolu-' 
ment, because he had not conceived it to be in- 
fringing any act of parliament, nor had he felt that 
he was incurring either for the public or himself 
the smallest degree of risk in allowing sums to be 
lodged in such a private bank as Coutts’s. He 
had never felt it to be a clandestine or mysterious 
arrangement, or one which he might not have put 
an end to at any moment he found it expedient. 
It must be remembered that the duties of the pay- 
master were very laborious, and that his salary 
was only 500/. a-year. An addition had been 
made, indeed, in the year 1800, but even now that 
salary was only 800/. He had always conceived 
that a gentleman highly trustworthy, able, and active 
in the performance of hie duty should be allowed 
some higher recompense than this. Yet the prac- 
tice of lodging money in Coutts’s bank had not 
arisen in the hrst instance from any calculation or 
view to private emolument. Previously to the 
year 1785 the navy pay-office was in the city, in 
the neighbourhood of the Bank of England'; and 
it was only in consequence of its removal to So- 
merset House that the suggestion was made to him 
of the convenience of keeping some money at 
some banker's in the neighbourhood. He still 
thought that both the convenience and the security 
of the public were gainers by this arrangement. 
He declared that the real import of his examina- 
tion before the commissioners had been much mis- 
understood or purposely and grossly misrepresented. 

It had been affirmed that he refused to answer the 
commissioners’ question whether he had ever de- 
rived profit from the public money placed under 
his control as treasurer to the navy. He denied 
that he had ever done any such thing. The state 
of the case was this. In the month of June, 1804, 
the commissioners, by letter, called upon him to I 
give them an account of certain details which it | 
was literaliy impossible for him to do ; in his re- 
ply he had stated this impossibility ; and had added 
that he should think it his duty to withhold the in- 
formation they required with respect to some sums 
^hich had been occasionally drawn from the navy 
office for pub/ic but not naval services. He had 
heard no more from the commissioners for the 
space of four months; but during that period 
they had become possessed of all Mr. Trotter’s 
private accounts with the house of Messrs. Coutts. 
On the 2nd of November, 1804, he received a 
summons from the commissioners, and underwent 
an examination by questions obviously prepared 
with much previous consideration. He had no 


knowledge of Trotter’s private accounts : he then 
received the unexpected information that Mr. 
Trotter, in the advances he had made to him on 
the account current of his affairs, had made them 
without discriminating whether they were from 
private funds, or from his public balances. From 
the knowledge of this blended account he had been 
induced to adopt a degree of reserve beyond what 
the occasion called for. A great deal of acrimony 
and ingenuity had been resorted to in the interpre- 
tation of another of his answers. When the com- 
missioners questioned him whether he had ever 
directed or authorised Mr. Trotter to lay out or 
apply any of the money issued for carrying on the 
current service of the navy for his own benefit or 
advantage, he had replied, that to the best of his 
recollection he never had. But he certainly 
might and ought to have answered simply that he 
never had : his having prefixed the other useless 
words arose out of a mode of expression customary 
with him in speaking of past transactions. Much 
asperity, moreover, had been founded on the asser- 
tion that he had declined to answer questions to 
criminate himself. This charge was the more ex- 
traordinary, since his accusers had rested the whole 
of their charges on what they had been pleased to 
call his own confession. He had most assuredly 
never made use of the clause 1ft the act of parlia- 
ment, or the law which protected a man from ac- 
cusing himself, for any jiersonal reason, but solely 
to protect himself from any of those irregularities 
which might be supposed to be committed in ap- 
plying for a time any of the naval money to some 
other branch of the public service. “Indeed,” 
said he, “ if I had disclosed any of these transac- 
tions, I should have felt myself guilty, not only of 
a breach of public duty, but of a most unwarranl^ 
able breach of private honour.'* [It has been 
surmised that these sums had been employed 
in that secret service department which never 
admitted of any open investigation.] It had 
been urged against him that he could have 
had no other motive for remaining treasurer 
of the navy, after he became secretary of state, 
except the unlawful gains he made by that first 
situation. To this he replied, with much earnest- 
ness, “There is one who heard me (Pitt), and 
there are others with whom I have now no con- 
nexion in politics, who can bear testimony that I 
never was one hour secretary of state with my own 
inclination. Under the original institution of the 
India board, the treasurership of the navy was 
understood to be the appropriate situation of the 
person who was to take the leading part in the 
management and control of affairs in India. I 
had acted in that character for many years, and 
^haps may have had the vanity to think that, 
by a successful administration of that great con- 
cern, I had done essential service to my country. I 
had certainly a predilection for the Indian depart- 
ment, and it was the only one in which I wished 
to be employed. On this ground I declined ac- 
cepting the seals of the home department at the 
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lime Lord Grenville wu appointed ; and, when, at 
a later period, I was induced to accept them, it 
was with an assurance that I should only hold 
them for a few months, till the return from abroad 
of a noble lord, for wh^ they were deadnedf He 
did not return at the time expected, and the state 
of the country rendered it impossible for me to 
decline obeying the command of my sovereign, by 
•remaining in the home department. When the 
-Duke of Portland was appointed to that situation, 
r again made it my request that I might confine 
myself to the affairs of India, and 1 again only 
desisted from being specially commanded by his 
majesty to do so. The result of my statement is, 
that 1 never had any predilection for the office of 
treasurer of the navy, excepting so far as it was the 
situation at that time appropriated to the person 
at the head of the administration of India.** But 
besides, while he had been treasurer of the navy, 
and at the head of the administration of India, he 
had been at the same time the confidential adviser 
of government in everything relating to the affairs 
of Scotland. “In this last capacity,** said he, 
“ every person must feel the impossibility of my 
not having recourse to the expenditure of oeea- 
nionul svm» for the purposes of government ; and, 
however satisfied my own conscience may have 
been, and however clear the necessity and propriety 
of the expenditure in the instances in which it 
occurred, every one must lie aware that it is im- 
possible they should be detailed without great 
public and personal inconvenience.’* [This is 
almost tantamount to a declaration from Mel- 
ville’s own lips, that he had taken money from 
the navy pa} -office with one hand, and given it 
with the other hand to be sent into Scotland for 
secret services.] A reference to the trial at Edin- 
burgh of Robert Watt, the informer and spy, who 
had corresponded with secretary Dundas (Lord 
Melville), and bad had still closer communications 
with his relative the Lord Advocate, who had 
given him money, may throw considerable light on 
this dark subject, and enable us to conceive thi^ 
what had been done in one case might have been 
done in many cases.* It has been stated and 
re-stated in common accounts of these proceed- 
ings, and even in popular histories, that there 
were some 20,000/. wliich Melville never would 
and never did account for ; and the fact is so put 
as to leave the impression that this sum be had 
appropriated. But Melville said, in this speech 
to the Commons, that it was only on account of 
the public and personal inconvenience, and of the 
breach of pubUc duty, and most unwarrantable 
breach of private honour which his entering into 
pwticulars would involve^ that he abstained from 
giving more minute ex^analioaa (than that the 
money waa neither used nor mmt to be used 
for any object of personal profit or emolument) 
^nuebing a mm of 10,000/^ wbi^ had been used 
on his first coming into the treaauicrahip of the 
navy, when Ihe restrictive act bad not yet been 
• 8Maflh«twm!sirid.voLia,sp.sia-«» 
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pasted; and about a similar amount whieh had 
been t^eu and employed at a later period : and 
the fair inference to be drawn from these words, 
and from evidence on his trial, seems to be ^st 
both these sums hsd been spent in secret ser- 
vices. There was, besides, s sum of 40,000/. ad- 
vanced out of the navy money to Mr. Pitt, for 
purposes which had been explained to the com- 
mittee of the House of Commons by Mr. Pitt 
himself. “And yet,** said Mdville, **if Mr. 
Pitt had not thought it expedient to divulge the 
transaction. I should hsve thought it my duty 
never to have made such a discovery from any 
personal consideration either of fame or safetv; 
although it is obvious to whst an extent of adm- 
tional suspicion and obloquy I should have been 
exposed by the concealment.** Except a very fow 
most determined and implacable enemiea, no man 
knowing anything of the business and of Pitt’s 
character, attempted to insinuate that the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer had taken out the 40,000/. 
to accommodate himself; and, when so Urge 
an amount was temporarily extracted from the 
treasury of the navy to be employed on separate 
and altogether different government service, it was 
natural to conclude that smaller amounts were 
occasionally used in the same manner, at the direct 
order or with the connivance of Pitt. Melville 
declared that he was himself perfectly well aware 
of the confidential purposes to which this sum of 
40,000/. and the two sums of 10,000/. each were 
to be applied ; but that Mr. Trotter was wholly 
Ignorant of those appropriations, and that, if Mr. 
Trotter had endeavourecl to form a conjecture con- 
cerning them, it would have only served to mislead 
and confuse him. Hence, in Trotter’s complicated 
running account with him, and in the checks ou 
Coutts’s house, many sums might be set down in 
Melville’s name, and look as tlmgh they had rone 
directly into his pocket. Trotter, who figured in 
the double capacity of paymaster to the navy and 
private banker (for it is evident tba^ during s rood 
part of the time, be had had an intereat and an 
authority in Coutts’s house, if he hsd not been an 
actual partner), had, on several occasiona, made 
advances of money to hit superior on hia private 
account ; and had, as Melville now declared, re- 
ceived regular intereat for auch advances. But on 
the sumo advanced by Trotter as paymaster to the 
govemment for services not connected with the 
navy no interest had ever been paid ; nor would 
the same sams have yielded any iDterest bad th^ 
remained in the Bank of England ; nor, under the 
drcumatancei of the caee, had Melville ever imn- 
gined that the public would look for interest. The 
2000/. iocreaae of aalaiy to the tRsawerof tlw 
navy was, as the act of 1105 aped fi ^ tohe paid 
but of “ the sale of old naval atorei^** whidi wae 
certainly not the beat or laadieat m^iod of piqriiM 
a public aervant of govcniuicnt, or ay one else, 
but one of the wont metbode that ca MpaUdy he 
eoDoesvod. At tiaMe McMle had jKfMiTiffr*i 
arrean due to Mtn,aiid at tinee he ^in^ia 
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he handi of the paymaster, upon which no interest 
waa ever paid by the one party or expected by the 
other.* 

There were other passages in this long and able, 
and, at the same time, frank-looking defence into 
which we cannot enter ; but there remains one, 
relating to a circumstance deemed very suspiciotu, 
which seems to demand particular notice. -)Yhit- 
bread, or some friend or friends of that manager, 
had obtained information of a written release passed 
reciprocally between Melville and Trotter after 
the winding up of their affairs, in which there was 
a clause binding each of the parties to cancel or 
destroy the vonchers of all pecuniary transactions 
between them ; and Trotter upon being called 
upon had produced this release, which, after all, 
was nothing but such a precautionary document as 
commonly attends the closing of long and com- 
plicated accounts, and which seemed more particu- 
larly called for when a man waa concerned so very 
careless in his money-accounts as Melville had 
proved himself to be. Accordingly we find that it 
^fhs Trotter who proposed the said release and who 
got it drawn up in London while Melville was at 
Edinburgh. “ I was at the distance of 400 miles,*’ 
said his lordship, when this release was prepared 
and transmitted to me for signature; there was 
nothing particularly to call my attention to this 
destroying clause, nor did 1 think there was any- 
thing more in it than a common form, expressive 
of an obligation on the parties not to keep in their 
possession any receipts or other vouchers which 
could be made the ground of a claim by the heirs 
of either party against the other. I was never 
consulted about this clause, as indeed my distance 
from the place where it was prepared has a ten- 
dency to show. Mr. Trotter himself has been 
asked, * Did Lord Melville give any instructions 
for inserting the clause to destroy the vouchers?’ 
and he has answered, ‘ No.* — ‘ Did you know of 
his having given such instructions to any one else ?’ 
and he has answered that he did not. Mr. Spot- 
tiswoodr, who drew the release, having died within 
these few months, I am deprived of his evidence ; 
hut his partner and his son would probably have 
heard that particular instructions had been given, 
were the case so ; and they declared they know 
nothing of it. But, indeed, a charge grounded 
upon this clause is in itself absurd if it means 
au^hing, it must mean that Mr. Trotter and I, 
being conscious of some foul transactions, had re- 
solved to destroy the evidence of them ; ye^ instead 
of destroying such evidence silently, we are sup- 
ped to be willing to record our intention in a 
formal deed, and to pid)lish to every person who 
saw the deed die means we had taken to cover it. 
The House has been desired (by Whitbread) to 
attend to the eireumstance of the deed being dated 
soon after the commission of naval inquiry was 


• M Hr. Trotter," leii bit lorddilp. reoetTed of private ainds 
ana from ay eilary not lea, end probably aaoh man, than SO, 000/. 
dotilis tho 14 yeaa he wae in the navy-ofloe: the goneoml lapree^ 
1 had the eute of our aoeoanti wae eneh aa to make interMt npon 
9 gy hiUaoa aptwar to meof little moment." 


appointed; but, if the parties concerned were 
panic-struck by a dread of those commissioners, 
would they not have immediately destroyed their 
dangerous documents of guilt, instead of entering 
into an obligation liable to all the objections and 
difficulties which have been pointed out ? Surely 
the parties had no ground to imagine that this re- 
lease would not be pfoduced, as well as the docu- 
ments meant to be destroyed ; and certainly not 
one of the vouchers could have been dwelt upon 
with more ingenuity and asperity than this release 
has been. If indeed it was meant to impose any 
active obligation upon me, 1 have certainly been 
very remiss in the performance of it, since 1 never 
have destroyed a single paper from a feeling that 
I was bound by this deed to do so.” In similar 
releases such a destroying clause was commonly 
introduced; and, though the respective parties 
might not burn their complicated accounts, receipts, 
vouchers, &c., it was held that they were virtually 
destroyed by this clause, that they no longer ex- 
isted de jure^ though they might survive de facto^ 
and they could not after this engagement be made 
the ground of any future litigation. If there were 
men of business in the House, they ought to have 
known this, and to have treated with contempt the 
inferences drawn from the existence of this com- 
mon clause in the release, ‘tn concluding his 
speech, Melville said, “ An to the act of parliatnent 
appointing the crmmisfdonen oj naval inquiry^ no 
one^ / believe^ imagined that anything hut the 
abuses in the dock-yards was the object of the ap- 
pointment. No one thought it was to go far back 
into past times, and confine itself to the production 
of charges against me. At the time 1 was applied 
to for the release, I was living with my family, and 
amongst my friends in Scotland ; and, perhaps, if 
I had continued in that secession from public busi- 
ness, uo attack would ever have been directed 
against me.” He hoped he had refrained from any 
asperity of language. His enemies, however, were 
much mistaken if they supposed that his spirits 
were easily to be broken down by any exertion of 
theirs, fiut the lashei intended for him had 
cruelly lacerated the feelings of many valuable 
friends, and of others more nearly and dearly con- 
nected with him. Yet he could hardly believe that 
either impeachment or indictment was seriously in- 
tended. The canvassings which had been made, 
the public meetings which had been held, and all 
the other active steps which had been taken out of 
doors could never have been resorted to, had any 
legal proceedings been intended against him. Cir- 
cumstances, not in his power to control, debarred 
him from the possibility of disclosing what would be 
most to his personal interest to disclose. But he 
would not despair of receiving even in his own 
time ample justice from his deluded country ; he 
yet expected to be considered hereafter as a man 
who had, during a long life of public service, ex- 
erted his unremitting endeavours to promote the 
welfare and the essential interest of his country. 

His lordship having bowed and retired, Whit- 
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bread roee ; and, after a lon^ speech, moted that 
Henry Lord Viscount Melville be impeached of 
high crimes and misdemeanors. Mr. Nathaniel 
Bond, a member of the prrvy council, and president 
of the Board of Trade, suggested that impeach- 
ment, though the most dignined, was also the most 
expensive, tedious, and cumbrous mode of pro- 
ceeding ; that a criminal prosecution would answer 
all the purposes much better ; and he therefore 
pioved-that the attorney-general should be directed 
to prosecute his lordship, Ac. The master of the 
rolls pleaded warmly for the party accused : he 
thought that Lord Melville had already been 
treated with too much severity ; that neither the 
commission of inquiry, nor the committee of the 
House, had brought forward facts orproofssufiBcient 
to justify either impeachment or criminal prosecu- 
tion in the ordinary court ; that the release about 
which so much had been said signified little or 
nothing ; and, finally, that enough had been done, 
and that all further prosecution would partake of 
injustice. Lord Temple said he would vote for an 
impeachment. Mr. Hawkins Browne thought that 
Lord Melville had suffered too much already. Mr. 
Hiley Addington, the relative of the late premier, 
who had raised Dundas to the peerage, said he had 
a most painful duty to perform, because he could 
not divest his mind of a just consideration of the 
great services rendered to the country by Lord 
Melville, and because he could never cease to re- 
member the many marks of private friendship and 
kindness which he had personally experienced 
from his lordship ; but he was bound to sacriBce 
private feelings to public duty, and would vote for 
the amendment as being the more lenient method ; 
adding, however, that, if a criminal prosecution by 
the attorney-general should not be acceded to, he 
saw no alternative left but to vote for the impeach- 
ment. Mr. Alexander considered the offence of 
Lord Melville to partake much more of the cha- 
racter of the malum prohibitum than the malum 
in »p. Previous to the Act 25 Geo. III., the prac- 
tice with which Lord Melville was charged was 
not, either by common or statute law, a crime: even 
by that statute, the practice was merely prohibited, 
Md no penalty annexed to the commission of it ; 
it lay therefore with the House to determine the 
penalty ; and under all the circumstances he 
thought that a penalty sufficiently severe had been 
already inflicted, in &e deprivation of office, and 
the expulsion from the privy-council. Mr. Pytehes 
thought that Lord Melville would have done much 
toter, had he reouested some friend to tell the 
House, that he bad done wrong and was sorry for 
it, instep of coming forward nimself to make a 
speech, in which he most pertinaciously asserted 
his innocence. Had he manifested anything like 
repentance, had he appealed to the feelings of the 
House, he might have met eompaseion ; butfroro 
the whole of bb demeanor, combined with ell the 
other circamsteneee, he really thought him entirely 
undeMnring of leni^. Lord Hniry Petty (the 
present Marquees of Lansdowne), who had pre- 


10 

▼iously delivered a speech on tliU subject, which 
Fox iid declared to be one of the best speeches he 
had ever heard, spoke again at some length, and 
was heard with much attention. And then, the 
hour being very late, Wilberforoe moved and 
carried an adjournment till the morrow. 

When the debate was renewed on YTednetday, 
the 12th, Mr. Leycescer, a friend and adviser of 
Lord Melville, explained most of the monw-trans- 
actions which had passed between hb lordship 
and Mr. Trotter ; stated, with reference to the 
bond of release, that covenants to give up vouchers 
were frequent ; and called upon the House to stop 
all further proceedings. Then Wilberforce rose 
and declared that Lord Melville's own speech had 
convinced him that some further criminal prose- 
cution was necessary before justice could oe sa- 
tisfied. He complained of that silence on sundry 
points to which hb lordship had restricted him- 
self, and declared that all hia lordship's arguments 
had been refuted by Whitbread. He called one of 
Melville's explanations ** a miserable quibble." 
He would not deny that Lord Melville's conduct, 
in connexion with India, had been very admirable : 
but this was not to be admitted as a set-off for de- 
linquencies in another department. He returned 
to Melville's reservation and secrecy upon matters 
which he declared he could not reveal without a 
flagrant breach of public and private honour (and 
with some of these matters Wilberforce must have 
known that his friend Pitt was closely connected), 
and he dwelt upon the silence in a way the best 
calculated to aggravate dark suspicions. Melville's 
misconduct, he said, had been characterised by its 
intensity on the one hand, and by its continuity on 
the other. The only punishment inflicted liad been 
the striking him out of the list of privy council- 
lors. The resolutions of the House might very 
properly precede a motion for impeachment ; they 
could not, therefore, be considered as a part of pu- 
nishment He thought there would be no incon- 
sistency in adopting a criminal proceeding. He 
was inclined himself to adopt the amendment of 
hb learned friend (Bond), but those who were 
amed as to the substance ouj^ht not to differ 
about the manner of obtaining it ; and he there- 
fore wished the amendment not to be preset 
Wilberforce was followed by Lord Castlereagh, 
who gave hb decided negative to the original mo- 
tion, and expressed hb astonbhnient at Sie course 
now pursued. He said that up to the present 
motion every step taken indicated that no erimiiMil 
proceeding was to be r^rted to; that Fox had 
dbiinctly deebred that; if Lord Melville were re- 
moved from bb majesty's conneib and presence 
for ever, he should consider aU penonal proceed- 
ings affiwft him as eonelnded; that Whit- 
bread biiDSelf had never intimitted ^ be would 
do more than bring forward a motion liw insti- 
tuting a civil suiL With reepeet to the eeeret 
service money which had been taken 0e 
moneys of tho na^, he more than Intiumled that 
i h had been sent Into Sootland; and with rMifd to 
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MeWille's tileuce, he urged that, in times like those 
through which the country had lately passed, mo- 
ney might be applied in secret services, the disclo- 
aure of which might endanger the life and honour 
of those who had placed implicit confidence in the 
faith of a minister. He showed, too, that not 
only this sum, but every other sum, had been re- 
paid down to the last farthing. He concluded by 
reminding the House of the merits and long and 
active services of Lord Melville, who was not the 
man to commit, nay shipwreck, his reputation for 
paltry pecuniary advantages. Mr. Grey insisted 
that Lord Melville’s delinquencies were notorious ; 
that he had not been sufficiently punished and 
declared that he would vote for an impeachment, 
and, if that should not be carried, for a criminal 
prosecution. Mr. Robert Dundas, Lord Melville’s 
son, complained of the public meetings which had 
taken place out of doors, and which had been called 
togedier by the fnends of those who were pursuing 
his father. These meetings must prejudice the 
minds of those who might afterwards have to 
try the cause, and, as jurymen, to decide upon it. 
After offering various financial explanations, and 
denying that his father had ever had large sums 
standing in the funds, Mr. Dundas asserted that the 
registry of the release had been made in the court 
of session, and was therefore of necessity a very 
public transaction, and one which could not have 
taken place if his father had been seeking that 
mystery or concealment which was imputed to him. 
Mr. Bankes and several others recommended the 
criminal prosecution by the attorney - general. 
Canning thought that, if his lordship was to be 
tried at all, it ought to be by his peers ; but that 
a civil action would be enough, or more than 
enough: and he expressed his perfect agreement 
with the observation made by Lord Melville, that 
the time was not far distant when the unnatural 
magnitude to which the offence, if such it was, 
had been swelled would subside, and his lordship^s 
character be rescued from the obloquy now cast 
upon it. After a long debate the House divided 
on Whitbread’s original motion, when there ap- 
peared 272 against the impeachment, and 1 95 for 
it. They next divided upon Bond’s amendment, 
and the criminal prosecution by the attorney-gene- 
ral was carried by the thin majority of nine, the 
numbers being 238 ag:ain8t 229. 

Lord Melville or his friends, however, thought 
there were important reasons for preferring im- 
peachment to a criminal prosecutioD ; and on the 
25th of June, Bond, who was to have nx>ved on 
that day for an instruction to the ^ettomey-general 
to coipmence, withheld his motion; and his learned 
friend Leycester, deploring that the House should 
consider any further proceedings necessary, moved 
that Henry Lord Viscount Melville be impeached, 
and that all other proceedings by the House be 
stayed. He grounded this motion principally on 
the almost universal and inveterate prejudice 
against the noble lord existing in the public 
mind, and assiduously cultivated there. He asked I 


whether, with such a weight of prejudice against 
him. Lord Melville could be fairly tried byi^ury ? 
The jurors in Westminster Hall were generally 
composed of tradesmen and shopkeepers — respect- 
able and upright men, no doubt — but most pro- 
bably in this instance impressed with a prejudice 
of which they would not able to get rid on the 
trial. Pitt warmly Supported Leycester. Fux 
called for the previous question, but was out-voted 
by 166 against 143 ; and then the trial by impeach- 
ment, against which 272 had voted on the 12th, 
was carried without a division. A bill was then 
introduced and carried through the House, to in- 
demnify Mr. Trotter and all others who might 
give evidence on the trial against any consequences 
personal to themselves. And on the 26th of June, 
Whitbread, accompanied by a great number of 
members, impeached Lord Melville, in the name 
of the Commons of Great Britain, of high crimes 
and misdemeanors, at the bar of the House of 
Ijords. A bill was brought into the Commons by 
Whitbread to avoid those differences of opinion 
which had arisen in the case of Warren Hastings, 
or to prevent the proceedings in the impeachment 
of Lord Melville from being affected by any proro- 
gation or dissolution of parliament ; and after some 
slight alteration in the wording it was carried 
through all its stages without division. Here 
the proceedings rested for the present, and before 
any further progress could be made, Pitt, whose 
health and spirits were evidently affected by them, 
was laid in Westminster Abbey.* 

On the 12th of May motions founded on a pe- 
tition of the Roman Catholics of Ireland to be re- 
lieved from their remaining civil disabilities were 
made, in the House of Lords by Lord Grenville, 
and in the Commons by Fox. The proposition 
was rejected in the Lords by 178 against 49, in 
the Commons by 336 against 124. Many mem- 
bers, not opposed to the granting of further indul- 
gence, professed to think that this was not the 
moment for pressing the claims. Out of doors, 
the prevailing sentiment, as Pitt said, was totally 
against them. 

On the 12th of July a message from the king 
was delivered to parliament, stating that the com- 
munications which had taken place, and were still de- 
pending, between his majesty and some of the powers 
on the Continent had not yet been brought to such 

* On tlie llthnf July W'indham niored, ** That an hnmbla addrew 
be preaemed to hia migoaty, that he will be graciously pleased to give 
directions that there be laid before this House copies of sueh oom- 
spoudence as may have taken place between his m^esty’s government 
and the government of France, or witli of any other coiwtry, re- 
lative to the treatment or exchange of Captain Wright, lata of hie 
nuvJeaty’s sloop ' Vineego,' and now a priaoimof war in cloaa eonSne- 
inent in France.” The motion was seconded fay Sir Sidney^Smlth, 
who knew by personal experience some of the horrors of UieTei^le, 
and who spoke as if he suspected the fbulest play towards his old ufllcer 
and comrade, who probably was by this time dead. Sir Sidney paid 
a warm tribute to bis gallant Mend ; and read a letter dneriblng the 
remarkable engagement in which Wright wae eaptuied.and the laib- 
eequeut bardshipe to which he and us bimre offloeii and otew bad 
been eut^eeted. He wu so oveniome by hb feelimn tliat his vdoe 
felled him several Umea, and at the end he wae obuged to break off 
afarapUy. Borne ooireipoiHfenGe which had been rarried on with the 
French minister of aaarine Vfas laid before the Houee. but a contained 
no fertiier information titan that the French govermtnt weiv deter- 
mined to heep Wright a doee prieoner. 
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a point M to eniible his majesty to lay the result of 
them ^fore die House, or to enter into any further 
explanation with the French government, contit- 
tently with the sentiments expressed by his maj<^y 
at the opening of the session ; but that, conouving 
it might be of essential importance to have it in his 
power to avail himself of any favourable conjunc- 
ture for giving effect to such a concert with other 
powers as might afford the best means of resisting 
the - inordinate ambition of France, or might be 
most likely to lead to a termination of the present 
contest, on grounds consistent with the permanent 
safety and interests of his dominions, and the se- 
curity and independence of Europe, his majesty 
recommended parliament to consider of making 
provision for enabling him to take ^uch measures, 
and enter into such engagements as the exigencies of 
affairs might require. A sum, not to exceed three 
millions and a half, was instantly voted for the pur- 
poses stated in the message ; and, on the same day, 
parliament was prorogued by commission. 

Two days before the prorogation. Lord Sid- 
mouth (Addington) and Lord Buckinghamshire 
resigned. The cause generally assigned at the 
time for these resignations was a difference of opi- 
nion about Lord Melville; but there were certainly 
many other differences and other causes which 
made Sidmouth averse to continuing in office under 
Pitt Sidmouth too may have calculated that the 
impeachment of Melville might entirely break up 
the cabinet, and realize the ardent hope of Fox 
and his friends. Sidmouth was succeeded by Lird 
Camden, and Lord Buckinghamshire by Lord 
llarrowby. Lord Castlcreugh obtained Earl 
Camden’s place of secretary of foreign affairs. 
The adherents of Sidmouth were distinguished 
neither by their number nor by their ability, but 
to the mixed opposition, already so numerous, a 
slight addition of weight might turn the balance 
against Pitt, whose personal energy moreover was 
evidently on the decline. 

AUhuugh it had not been deemed expedient to 
communicate the fact to parliament, a treaty bad 
been signed as early as the 11th of April, by which 
the Emperor of Russia and the King or England 
reciprocally bound themselves to use the most effi- 
cacious means for forming a general league of the 
states of Europe, for the purpose of putting an end 
to the encroachments of the French government, 
and securing the independence of Europe. Sweden 
and Aiutria had both entered into the same views. 
The King of Sweden had signed a separate treaty 
with the Emperor of Russia, on the lOih of Ja- 
nuary ; but Austria hung bock, and recommended 
that negoaationa should be attempted with Bona- 
parte before proceediDjr' to hostilities. A Rii«aian 
eovpj was dis^hed for France ; but he stopped 
for a time at Berlin to sound the intentiona of the 
prevaricating cabinet of the King of Pniasia, and 
while he was then ipteHigence reeeived at Vienna 
and Petfltaburgh of Bonaparte's having 
Genoa to Frimce, and of bis barii^ by 

other proceedings that a state of peace on the Cem- 
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tinent was not to prevent hia aggrandixing himaelf 
Btill further at the expense of hia neighbours, led 
to the envoy's immediate recal, and to the deter- 
mination of Auitria to ti 7 again the fortune of war. 
By a treaty signed at Petersburgh, on the 9th of 
August, Austria became a member of the league 
with England, Ruiaia, and Sweden. But Prussia 
continued in the same dubious state; increasing 
her armies, avoiding any direct engagement, or 
even explanation, and, evidently, waiting mnta, 
in order to determine which side to tiJee aa the 
most advantageous to herself. Bonaparte had long 
been holding out the lure of Hanover, and for the 
possession of those dominions of their old ally and 
near relative, the King of England, coupled with 
certain other advantages to be obtained at the ex« 
pense of the House of Austria, the court of Berlin, 
or those who directed its affairs, would have gone 
hand in hand with the Emperor of the French. 

Without taking into account the incidents of the 
preceding year, and with relation to Austria the 
incidents of a series of ycats, or nearly all that had 
happened since the peace of Lunevill^ the provo- 
cations given by Bonaparte since the opening of 
the present year were by tbemselves of a nature 
and uf an extent not to be tolerated. It is absurd 
to talk or write about treaties and particular clausei, 
or about the possibility of remaining at peace with 
France : there could be no peace with her unlesa 
she was allowed her way iu all things : — it had 
come to this, that Europe must fight or submit ; 
and the abundant experience of some years had 
demonstrated what were the effecta of aubmisaion 
to a rapacious, remorseless, insatiable power. ** The 
nature of Na))oleon,” says the Italian historian, 
** was restless, disordered, constant only in ambi- 
tion. Therefore he never remained long at the 
same point, changing continually to rise the higher. 
It appeared, and it was even solemnly and with 
magnificent words said by him and by Melxi, the 
vice-president of the Cisalpine Republic, that the 
regulations made at Lyons with the Italian Con- 
suUa were to be unchangeable and eternal ; but 
before two years had elapsed those regulations 
were describe aa defective, insufficient, and not 
conducive to anything good or lasting. All tk» 
signified that he who bad made hinueUan emperor 
in France must be made a king in Italy. It wu 
not without a design that so many Italians of note 
had been invited to Paris to attend, in the name of 
the Cisalpine Republic^ the Imperial coronation 
and ceremonies. Melzt, the vice-presidcnit ; the 
councillors of state, Marescakhi, Capimr^ Faradiri, 
Fenaroli, Coatabili, Luosi, Gfuioeiardt| together 
with deputies from the ooUegea, Ac., ob^ed the 
tummoDs, and remained aome ctmstMmhIe time 
in France. They were given to undentand that 
the emperor must he king on the other ride of die 
Alpa ; that the Italian lepoblie waa an imomaJj, 
and that the prooeedinga at Lgnma must be cod- 
demned and leveroed ; and at the sigii gjiM hv 
Napoleon diem Italtana promptly 
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Among the deputies were Beveral men illustrious 
by name, and not obscure in individual character 
or in talent ; but implicit obedience was imposed 
by the sense of weakness and helplessness, and it 
might honestly be confessed that the republican 
system had not worked very well in Italy — and if 
they did not submit to Bonaparte, they must sub- 
mit again to the Austrians. 

On the 17th of March, the Corsican being on 
bis throne in the Tuileries, the Italian deputies 
bent the knee before him, and vice-president 
Melzi delivered a studied and most servile address. 
The Italian said that, taking all things into con- 
sideration, it was clearly impossible that his coun- 
try should preserve her present form of govern- 
ment; that the republican constitution settled at 
Lyons was but an accidental circumstance corre- 
sponding with other accidents of that time ; that 
common sense and experience showed the neces- 
sity of instantly changing that constitution, and 
erecting a monarchy in Italy ; and that it followed 
as a natural consequence that the Italian throne 
could be occupied only by the great Napoleon. 
“ Thus is it, O Sire,** added Melzi, “ you willed 
the Italian republic to be, and it was : now will 
that the Italian monarchy be happy — it will be! ** 
We may spare the adulation, and, with still better 
reason, some idle phraseology about a monarchic 
constitution which Melzi introduced parentheti- 
cally into his discourse. When he had dune speak- 
ing, he presented to the emperor the public act of 
the Consulta, which prayed the emperor to accept 
the crown. This act further expressed that the 
monarchy should be hereditary; that the style 
should b€ Napoleon I. King of Italy; that the two 
crowns of France and Italy should remain united 
only on the head of Napoleon, and not on the 
beads of his descendants and succes^sors in France ; 
that he might, however, appoint his own succesbor 
in Italy, provided it were not the same prince that 
was to fill the imperial throne; and that it was 
hoped that Napoleon would cross the Alps as soon 
as he conveniently could to receive the crown, and 
settle definitive laws for the kingdom. The old 
and brilliant idea of uniting the whole of the Ita- 
lian peninsula under one government, separate and 
independent, may have dazzled the minds of some 
of these poor statesmen, and have blinded them to 
the indications and proofs which surrounded them 
of the improbability of Bonaparte ever aiding to 
work out this day-dream, or ever treating Italy 
otherwise than as a dependency and adjunct to 
France. But he knew the note which would flatter 
and cajole them most ; and, therefore, in reply to 
their act and to Melzi’s harangue, Bonaparte de- 
clared from the imperial throne that it had ever 
been his cherished idea to raise the Italian nation 
to unity, liberty, and independence; that, even 
while on the banks of the far-off Nile, he had felt 
for the misfortunes of the Italians ; that, thanks 
to the invincible courage of his soldiers, be had re- 
appeared at Milan when his Italian people be- 
Umd him to be still on the shores of flie Red Sea; 


that, while still covered with the blood and dust of 
the field of Marengo, he had devoted his thoughts 
to the best means of re-organising their beautiful 
country, and making it happy. He added that he 
accepted the crown which they offered, but which 
he would only keep so long as the interests of 
Italy required it. After this acceptance Bona- 
parte sent Talleyrand over to the senate to declare 
that the present union of the crown of Italy to that 
of France was very necessary. And, following 
close on the heels of his minister for foreign aflairs, 
he appeared in that august assembly himself, and 
told the senators that his power, or the power of 
France, was exceeded only bv his or its modera- 
tion; that Holland, Switzerland, all Italy, and 
nearly all Germany, had been conquered ; but that 
in the high tide of prosperity the greatest mildness 
and moderation had been observed : and then he 
bade them look at the monstrous usurpations and 
encroachments of other powers — at the iniquitous 
partition of Poland, at the provinces torn from 
Tuikey by Russia, at the conquests made by the 
English in India — and judge whether it were not 
necessary to throw weiglit into the French scale. 
They knew, he said, that Fiance had never taken 
up arms out of a love of conquest or aggrandize- 
ment ! The senators did what senators were made 
to do : they echoed, they applauded ^ they abused 
the republican form of government, and gave din- 
ners and balls to celebrate the birth of the Italian 
monarchy. Bonaparte then appointed his step-son 
and adopted son. Prince Eugene Beauharnais, to be 
viceroy of Italy, and created vice-president Melzi 
keeper of the seals for that kingdom with an enor- 
mous salary. The other Italian deputies were not 
forgotten ; but in the distribution of honours and 
places some few of them fared but indifi’erently, be- 
cause they were reported to have expressed a high 
regard for constitutional securities. No time was 
lost in completing this easy work. With a retinue 
more numerous and more gorgeous than ever had 
been witnessed under the old kings or emperors, 
Bonaparte traversed France and crossed the Alps ; 
and on Sunday, the 26th of May, he was crowned in 
the magniricent cathedral of Milan. The ceremony 
was not performed by the pope, although Pius VI L 
was at Turin at the time, but by the archbishop of 
Milan. The iron crown of the old Longobard kings, 
whose dynasty had been overthrown by ChaiFe- 
magne, had been brought with solemn pomp from 
its sanctuary in the Abbey of Monza, to serve for 
the occasion. But at Mil^, as at Paris, Bonaparte 
would let no hand but his own place a crown on 
his head ; and seizing the iron emblem with both 
his hands (for it was heavy), he put it on his 
brow, saying in his loudest voice, Dieu me l^a 
donnk ; Gare q.ui fa touche — (God has given it 
me; Woe to him that touches it). 

Being crowned with the iron crown of the Lon- 
gobards, Bonaparte instituted an Italian Order 
of the ** Iron Crown';*' and modelled the new 
kingdom on precisely the pame pkn as the French 
empire. On the 1th of June he opened in person 
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the eession of the Italian legislative body, telling 
the applauding listeners that now there would be 
an end to all changes and innovations, and to all the 
miseries and wrongs of Italy. He established his 
military conscription, and rairad the army of Italy 
to 40,000 or 50,000 men. These Italian troops 
were of immense service to him in the ensuing 
campaign ; and without them Massena must have 
been crushed on the Adige by the Archduke 
Charles. The whole of Upper Italy furnished 
hardy and well-framed men, who, under proper 
officers, soon became as good soldiers as any that 
followed Bonaparte's eagles. At an opportune 
moment, the Doge of the Republic of Genoa, the 
shrunk and shrivelled descendant of the noble 
Durazzi, who had fought for the independence of 
their country against kin^s and kaisers, presented 
himself to the emperor-king with a deputation of 
Genoese senators and others, and humbly expressed 
the wish and prayer that Napoleon the Great would 
cure the evils of Genoa by uniting it to the French 
empire. It might have been expected that the 
prayer would have been for a union with the new 
kingdom of Italy, and this would have harmonized 
with the Italian day-dream ; but this was not in 
the instructions previously given by Bonaparte’s 
agents to Doge Durazzo, who, like the clown in a 
Neapolitan fable, could utter only those words 
which had been put into his mouth. On the 9th 
of June an Imperial Decree united the Genoese or 
Ligurian Republic to France — and, it said, for 
ever. But the great destroyer of republican institu- 
tions had not yet completed his work ; and he pro- 
ceeded to transform the ancient republic of Lucca 
into a new principality, which was given to his 
sister Eliza, and her complacent Corsican husband 
Baciocchl, to be held as a fief of the French em- 
pire. After this the only republic that was left in 
Italy was San Marino, with its hill territory not 
so extensive as a second-rate English parish, with 
its population of 6000 souls, and its grape-treaders 
and vintners for presidents and captains. The an- 
nexation of Genoa gave to France one of the finest 
harbours and one of the richest arsenals in the Me- 
diterranean : that state alone was quite capable of 
fitting out twelve good ships of the line ; and the 
Genoese are indisputably about the best sailors in 
those seas. By the treaty of Luntfville, which Bo- 
naparte had concluded with the Emperor of Ger- 
many, the independence of Genoa and the other 
then existing Italian republics had been solemnly 

f uaranteed, together with toe independence of the 
wise republics, which the French ruled over as 
masters, and the independence of the Batavian 
republic, which they continued to occupy as con- 
quered territoiy Bonaparte himself well knew 
that his taking poamion of Genoa must hasten 
the rupture both with Austria and Russia; but he 
declared that such a possession was worth the risks 
of another war 1: should appear, however, that 
he mistook the Austrian slowness for timidi^, and 
deceived himself,down almost to the momentwben 
shetook the field, withthenotionihitt Austriavrould 


not so soon measure swords HMx the victor of 
Marengo. On his return from Italy he gave a 
new impulse to the preparations for the invasion 
of England, and spoae of it publicly as an attempt 
fully resolved upon, and not to be prevented by 
any occurrences whatever. He repaired again to 
the coast, and dated several striking and important 
decrees from the Imperial camp of Boulogne.'* 
The army of England, as it was called, increased 
rather than diminishedt, still lay at Boulogne ; tlie 
flotillas had been increased, and a junction was 
making between the French fleets and the fleets of 
Spain. But, to say nothing of the doubt which 
still exists, and will ever exist, as to the reality of 
his intention to risk his army and person in this 
desperate enterprise, as Nelson at Trafalgar anni- 
hilated the united fleets, without which the invasion 
was an absolute impracticability, as that battle 
would have been fought whether there had been a 
coalition or not, and as the continental war affected 
on neither side the forces whose battle-field was the 
wide ocean, it is absurd to say, as some French 
writers continue to do, that it was the hostile move- 
ment of Russia and Austria, brought about by 
English gold, that saved England from invasion, 
if not from conquest. England was safe through 
the cannon fired at Trafalgar, though not a gun 
had been fired on the Continent, and though Bona- 
parte had been left undisturbed to parade his troops 
on the coast, as he had already done for years. 
Towards the end of August Bonaparte returned 
once more to Boulogne, and the *Moniteur * an- 
nounced that this journey was the prelude to the 
invasion of England. But on the 28th of that 
month it was publicly announced that the army of 
England was to become the army of Germany, 
that the Emperor Francis had attacked an ally of 
Napoleon, that the Emperor Alexander was march- 
ing, that the Continent was in flames. And forth- 
with the 150,000 men collected at Boulogne and 
along that coast struck their tents, and, forming 
into five separate corps, marched away with ad- 
mirable rapidity for the Rhine. At the same time 
other troops were set in motion from the interior 
of France, and marching orders were sent to Ber- 
nadotte, who commend^ a corps d^armie in Ha- 
nover, and to Marmont, who commanded another 
in Holland. No mode of excitement had been 
neglected: all these immense bodies of troops com- 
menced their long march with joyous and confident 
feelings, the army of England rejoicing at their 
escape from the miseries and dangers of the sea, 
and the agonies of sea-sickness.* There was at 
first a great want of ready monev ; bat Bonaparte 
remediM this deficiency by seizing 50.000,000 of 
francs out of the depom in the National l^k, 
which his own laws and codes had decreed to be 
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■acred and unapproachable. Thia deed, however, 
which utterly destroyed public credit for a time, 
created many malcontents, and, in co-operation 
with other causes of disaffection, it would have led 
to a revolution at home if Bonaparte had not 
proved victorious abroad. The imperial throne 
was as yet new and unsteady, and it may be re- 
ceived as a certainty that it would have been over- 
thrown if he had met with any serious reverse. 
Such was the decided opinion of FouchtS, who knew 
better than any man the state of the public mind, 
and how revolutions and counter-revolutions were 
brought about in France. “We must have splendid 
victories and glory to dazzle the Parisians,** said 
the minister of police to his emperor, “ or all will 
be lost, and everything undone that we have been 
doing ! ** — “ You will be responsible for the tran- 
quillity and loyalty of Paris and of France during 
my absence,’* said Bonaparte. “ Willingly,” re- 
plied the ex- Jacobin ; “ but you must gain great 
victories, and send us good bulletins to put into 
the * Moniteur.* *’ In his kind the minister of 
police contributed stock and material for facilitating 
his master*s victories; he furnished each of the 
corps d'armke with a well selected body of spies, 
some native French, some Germans from the 
Rhine, some desperate and tried adventurers from 
other countries ; he corresponded directly with all 
the French diplomatists resident in the neutral, 
friendly, or fear-subdued parts of Germany ; and 
he particularly pointed out the advantages to be 
derived from cultivating a close acquaintance with 
the trading German Jews, who had connexions 
and correspondents everywhere, and who were 
ready to do anything for money. And it was by 
such agencies as these that the progress of the 
French was facilitated. Every movement made or 
contemplated by the Austrians was known at 
French head-quarters with astonishing rapidity; 
the secrets of the cabinet of Vienna itself were in 
several instances revealed ; and there appears to 
have been scarcely one Stat-majoTf or general staff, 
but had its spy or spies, its traitor or traitors, sold 
to France. It is notorious that similar practices 
had been adopted before, and had contributed es- 
sentially to the brilliant success of Bonaparte’s 
Italian campaigns; but they were now extended 
and systematize by the genius of Fouchd. 

Marshals Soult, Davoust, Ney, Lannes, and 
Murat led the five great columns which were 
marching from Boulogne. Bonaparte remained 
sometime longer at Paris; and on the 23rd of 
September he prefaced his departure by going in 
state to the senate, and there delivering an exciting 
speech on the causes of the present wtfr. ** The 
wishes of the eternal enemies of the Continent,” 
■aid he, “ are at last fulfilled ; war is bejgun in 
the middle of Germany. Austria and Russia have 
joined England, and our generation is plunged 

again into all the calamities of war The 

Austrian army has crossed the Inn : the Elector 
of Bavaria has been driven away from hia capital ; 
sdl my hopes of the preservation of peace have 


vanished. In this instance the wickedness of the 
enemies of the Continent has fully revealed itself. 
They feared the manifestation of my deep love for 
peace ; they feared that Austria, at the sight of the 
abyss they have dug under her feet, might return 
to sentiments of justice and moderation, and they 
have hurried her into war. 1 sigh in thinking of 
the blood that this will cost Europe; but the 
French name shall derive a fresh lustre from it. 
Senators, when, at your request, at the voice of the 
whole French people, 1 assumed the imperial 
crown, I received of you, and of all citizens, a 
solemn engagement to preserve it pure, and with- 
out stain. My people will rush to the standard 
of their emperor and of his army, which in a few 
days will have crossed the frontiers. Magistrates, 
soldiers, citizens, all are determined to keep our 
country free from the influence of England, who, 
if she should prevail, would grant us none but an 
ignominious peace, the principal conditions of 
which would be the burning of our fleets, the 
filling up of our harbours, and the annihilation ol 
our industry ** 

He then travelled post to Mayence or Mainz, 
and took the command of the “ Grand Army,** a 
name which was afterwards always applied to the 
army while he commanded in person. 

After hesitating so long, and ther|^ occasioning 
delays on the part of the Emperor Alexander, the 
cabinet of Vienna precipitated measures, and took 
the field too soon ; for the Russians, who had to 
perform an immense march before they could 
reach the banks of the Upper Danube, were still 
far off when the Austrians commenced operations. 
By a strange fatality, the Emperor Francis bad 
given the command of his main army to General, 
now Field-Marshal, Mack, who had the art or 
knack still to pass with the Aulic Council as a 
great military genius, and the best of tacticians and 
strategists. His shameful discomfiture in the south 
of Italy, in the year 1799, was attributed solely to 
the bad, unwarlike qualities of the Neapolitan 
troops ; with the steady veterans of the Emperor, 
the sturdy Austrian infantry, the active light troops 
of Bohemia, and the brilliant cavalry of Hungary, 
he would do better, nay, must conquer, and rescue 
the whole of Germany from the thraldom of the 
French. Of this confidence he had himself the 
fullest share, and therefore when he began to 
move he moved with almost unprecedented ra- 
pidity (for an Austrian army), setting at defiance 
the old national caution and circumspection, which 
indeed had been the main causes of many a reverse, 
and seeming more anxious for a battle with Bona- 
pu’te without them than for the arrival of the 
Russians, about whom he was accustomed to speak 
in rather contemptuous lan^ian. Francis’s best 
general, his brother, the Archduke Charles, was de- 
tached with a much smaller army into Upper Italy ; 
and his brother, the Archduke John, who had dso 
displayed both bravery and ability, was stationed, 
witn still inferior force^ in the passes of the Tyrol, 
to keep up a communication between the army ol 
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Germany under Mack and the army of Italy under 
his brother Charles. An army of reserve, called the 
army of Bohemia, and being about 40,000 strong, 
lay in the rear of Mack and covered Vienna and 
the hereditary states ; and another corps cParmee, 
called the army of Gallicia, was disposed so as to 
meet the Russians on their march and then co- 
operate with them. The total number of forces to 
be brought into the field by the allies was estimated 
by the French at 500,000 men, and might pro- 
bably amount to 350,000 or 400,000 ; but a large 
pioportion of the Austrians were raw recruits and 
levies that not only had never been under fire, but 
that had not yet mastered the rudiments of the 
drill-ground ; and they were divided and subdi- 
vided and scattered over an immense extent of 
country, with the Alps and other mountains, with 
the Inn, the Danube, and other rivers, between 
them. Mack, wlio was in the van of all, never 
had under his immediate command mure than 
80,000 men. Bavaria, one of tlie hereditary ene- 
mies of the House of Austria, had, as much through 
selfish calculation and ancient antipathy as through 
fear of the modern conquerors of Europe, devoted 
itself Jo France. Before Mack reached the hanks 
of the Inn, the Emperor Francis dispatched the 
Prince of Schwartzenherg to Munich to negociate 
with the Elector Maximilian Joseph, to call upon 
him as a member of the Germanic league to rise 
against the oppressors of their common country, 
and to join the Bavarian army to those that were 
fighting for the independence of Germany. I’he 
elector assured Schwartzenberg that his heart was 
in the great cause, that he had fully decided in 
favour of Austria, and that he had only a few con- 
ditions to propose v\hich, he trusted, the emperor 
would not refuse. Maximilian Joseph even wrote 
to the emperor to assure him that he would join 
the Bavarian troops to the Austrian army ; but 
that he must implore for some little delay and 
management, as his son was travelling in the south 
of France, and would be made responsible if he 
openly joined the coalition. “ On my knees,” said 
he, “ I implore you to let me remain neutral fur a 
time — it is an afflicted father praying for his son.” 
He solemnly promised never to join his troops to 
the army of Bonaparte. But at the same time the 
elector's prime minister, Montgelas, who was 
wholly in the French interest, and who had pro- 
bably already touched some of the golden napo- 
leons which had been carried off from the national 
bank, was holding a very different language with 
Bonaparte's ambassador, M. Otto ; and the elec- 
tor himself, not many hours after writing to the 
Emperor Francis, wrote with his own hand a note 
to Otto Btoting ihat the Austrians had already 
placed their pontoons on the Inn, and were on the 
point of entering Bavaria; that, if he openly de- 
clared that he had concluded a treaty of alliance 
with France, his army and his country would be 
lost ; that he wished to keep his word with the 
Emperor of the French without provoking the 
wrath of the cabinet of Vienna ; thut nniiimg but 
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a short neutrality could save him ; that he wai be- 
wildered and knew not what to do. ** If the Aus- 
trian minister,” said he to M. Otto, should offer 
me neutrality on condition that I do not permit 
my troops to move a step, and that I remain per- 
fectly quiet, what answer would you advise me to 
give him? I am ready to sacrifice everything, 
even my liberty, to prove to the Emperor Napoleon 
that I wish to mlfil my engagements. But, if your 
army does not come soon, all ia lost. The enemy 
(the Austrians) will have time to take up the best 
positions in Bavaria, and it will cost a great many 
men and much trouble to dislodge them.” Three 
days after this, or on the 8th of September, the 
elector wrote again to the French ambassador. 
“ Have pity on me,'* said he, ” for I am the most 

unhappy of men My situation is more than 

painful. You know that the Prince of Schwartz- 
enberg was authorised to trr^ut with me. 1 hud 
therefore no longer an excuse for not sending sonic 
one to Vienna. And yet to break my word, to 
appear double in the eyes of the Emperor Napoleon, 
my protector, is whiif, I hope, wnll soon carry me 
to tlie grave. The Austrians arc to enter Ba- 
varia to-day ; my troops are not yet collected .... 

I am not sure whether I can quit this place 

J have lost my head! This morning I 

have written to the Emperor of Germany : 1 have 
told him that niy son is in France, that he is lost 
unless he grant me neutrality. I have implored 
him on both my knees. What would you advise 
me to do Otto's advice was simply this : that 
the elector should immediately quit Munich and 
retire to WurJzherg, collect his troops on the op- 
posite frontier of Franconia, and there await the 
arrival of the grand army of Napoleon ; and this 
advice Maximilian Joseph immediately acted upon. 
The secret negociutiuns which bad long been car- 
ried on between Munich and Paris were not 
wholly unknown at Vienna; and the sudden de- 
parture of the elector and the movement of his 
troops told a very intelligible story. The Emperor 
Francis, on the 14th of September, wrote from 
Hetzendorf a reproachful letter to Maximilian, 
who had thus failed in what was, or ought to have 
been, the cause of all Germans : he reminded him 
of hiB promise to join his troops to the Austrian 
army, and told him that he had been ready and 
was still willing to grant him all the conditions 
which he had asked for — to permit even the Ba- 
varian troops to serve as a separate corps d^armet\ 
although he thought it would be more advan- 
tageous to intermix them with bis own army. 
Was this a moment, when the French were col- 
lecting on the Rliine, for the princes of Germany 
to quarrel about trifles ? ** The recent conduct of 
the French,” said Francis, ** in Baden, at Casael, 
and Stuttgard, will enable your serene highness to 
judge whether the neutrality of Bavaria was a 
thing possible to be obtained, and even whether 
you, my brother and cousin, would have hail it in 
your power to fulfil your promise never to ampky 
your troops against me.^ The emperor further 
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told the elector that, if a courier had been dis- 
patched at the moment that be pledged himself to 
the Prince of Schwartzeuberg, his son might have 
quitted France before any measures could have 
l^en taken against him. But the truth appears to 
be that the elector had no desire to recal his son, 
that his BOD was anxious rather to remain in France 
than to quit it ; and that the matrimonial alliance 
which soon connected the ancient line of Bavaria 
with the &mily of Bonaparte formed a part of 
the elector’s secret engagements with France, or 
had at least been verbally agreed upon. Moreover, 
to induce Maximilian to quit Munich and with- 
draw his troops, Otto held out the lure of a kingly 
crown in lieu of an electoral coronet, and the tempt- 
ing offer of a great increase of territory to be taken 
from Austria ; assuring him at the same time that 
the occupation of Bavaria by the Austrians would 
be but a temporary evil or accident, which would 
soon be remedied by the arrival of the Emperor 
Napoleon at the head of the grand army. The 
Emperor Francis conjured Maximilian to retrace 
his steps while there was yet time, and to send his 
troops to co-operate with him and the Emperor 
Alexander, who would both be deeply grieved to 
find themselves obliged to treat his serene highness 
otherwise than as a friend, brother, and cousin. 
To this letter, which certainly betrays no violence 
of urgency and no harsh conditions, no stipulations 
but such as the emperor as suzerain of Germany 
had a right to demand, and as a German to expect, 
from the elector, Maximilian replied, on the 21 st 
of September, in an evasive and most paltry man- 
ner. He was anxious to retain the emperor’s 
friendship, but still more anxious to preserve his 
own unhappy provinces from the horrors of war ; 
be owed it to his unfortunate subjects and to him- 
self not to lavish their blood in a quarrel which 
did not concern them, and in a war against the 
French, who had never done the Bavarians any 
injury ; — this was the original motive of the abso- 
lute and complete neutrality which he had claimed 
of the emperor ; — he had withdrawn his troops be- 
cause they had been threatened with the dishonour 
of being disarmed by the Austrians, but he would 
never join them to the French army ; — this was 
his unalterable resolution, from which no menaces 
of France should ever drive him. The Bavarian 
army counted from 1 8,000 to 20,000 men, well 
disciplined, well armed and accoutred, the cavalry 
being particularly excellent. Such a force thrown 
into either scale was highly important ; if arrayed 
on the side of the French it weakened the Aus- 
trians to the extent of 36,000 or 4D,0QQ men; 
it therefore behoved the emperor to make every 
effort to secure it on his side. Under a mere 
military point of view the occupation of Bavaria 
was a serious fault ; — the Austrians would have 
done much better to have remained far behind the 
Inn, on the Danube, and to have awaited the ar- 
rival of the Russians on their own territory and in 
well-chosen positions ; — but, under a political and 
even under a moreV point of view, we can see 
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nothing to blame in the occupation, or in any part 
of the correspondence and conduct of the court of 
Vienna. Such an un-German line of conduct as 
that which had long been pursued by the court of 
Munich would not have been practicable but for 
the popular antipathies, the old quarrels, jealousies, 
and grudges between the Bavarians and their 
neighbours the subjects of the emperor ; and the 
same inveterate feelings, in full action in so many 
other parts of Germany, were what kept weak and 
disjointed the great and ancient confederacy, and 
offered in so many states sympathy, welcome, and 
co-operation to Bonaparte. The oppression and 
insolence of years, the acme of Gallic tyranny, was 
required to scourge this madness out of Germany, 
and really to unite that manly people in one com- 
mon cause. Not only did Prussia remain neutral, 
but the Elector of Baden, in whose territory the 
Duke d’Enghien had been kidnapped, and the 
Elector of Wurtemburg, followed the same line of 
conduct as his serene highness of Bavaria. If 
Prussia had fallen upon the French in flank as 
they were advancing against the Austrians, the 
consequence must have been fatal to the invaders ; 
but she professed to be neutral and impartial; the 
daring violation of her own territory by French 
troops could not rouse her; and she kept her 
splendid army of 200,000 men in perfdllt inactivity. 
In vain Pitt offered his subsidies, in vain the Em- 
peror Alexander repaired in person to Berlin; 
that selfish, paltry cabinet would do nothing, or 
nothing yet ; and this indecision lasted until the 
coalition was ruined. 

Not satisfied with the advance he had already 
made, Mack, that fatal tactitian, left the Inn and 
the capital of Bavaria far behind him, and, ap- 
proaching the Rhine and the frontiers of France, 
took possession of Ulm, Memmingen, and the line 
of the Iller and the Upper Danube, where he for- 
tified himself with great care, as if to watch the 
defiles of the Black Forest, and as if fully per- 
suaded that the French could take no other route 
than that, and could attack him only in front. But 
the front was precisely wliere Bonaparte never 
meant to attack : his plan of campaign was to turn 
Mack’s flank, to cut him off from his own country 
and resources, then to close the French columns 
upon him, envelope him, and reduce him to the 
alternative of surrendering without fighting or of 
fighting without a chance of success against con- 
centrated forces far superior in number to his own. 
And to execute this brilliant conception the seven 
columns of the grand army marched in separate 
hues, which all converge towards one point, 
each of which was to be followed without any re- 
gard to the neutrality of intervening states. These 
combined movements were admirably executed; 
but the wide separations of the French forces were 
such as would have afforded many an opportunity 
for attacking them singly, and as did afford to 
Prussia a most tempting opportunity for crushing 
and annihilating the column which Bemaclotte 
was leading from Hanover, and which was 
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with the most important operation of all— that of 
picking up the Elector of Bavaria’s troopa mq 
acting in union with them on Mack’t 
nadotte could not puraue hit appointed line of 
march without travcramg Anapach. which belonged 
to the King of Pruaaia, and Heaae Oaaael and other 
territories whose neutrality hia Prussian majesty 
had guaranteed ; and some of the most important 
militery blunders which Mack committed may be 
excused bv the dull credulity which induced him 
and the court of Vienna to believe that the French 
would not dare to set the law of nations at defiance 
and BO grossly insult Prussia; or that, if th^ 
should BO dare, the provocation would bring the 
Prussian army into the held to bar the road to 
Bernadette and destroy him; and that thus in 

either case Mack 8 rigM wing wou]^^ I great ; the grenadiers formed into squares and threw 

“ «P « S I fhe F^clfcvlry off at the point of tl» 


which had been made memorable by the British 
campaign of Blenheim, and fought victoriouslv on 
precisely the same spots where the French had been 
so thorouably beaten by our great Marlborough. 
The very first encounter took place at Donawerth, 
on the bank of the Danube, where one Austrian 
regiment most gallantly defended a bridge against 
the entire column of Vandamme. A aecond affair 
took place on the same spot between a division of 
French dragoons and an Austrian regiment of 
cuirassiers. But the most important nction was 
fought at Wertingen, between Ulm and Augsburg, 
where Murat and Lannes with eighty squadrons 
of horse encountered twelve battidionB of Hun- 
garian grenadiers and four squadrons of Austrian 
cuimssiera. The combat was lung and terrible; 
the loss of the French in killed and wounded was 


and to the Bavarian army be blocked up 
heads to every enemy. But, after so long an ex- 
perience of the degree of respect which the French 
paid to the law of nations, and of the extent of the 
baseness of which the court of Berlin was capable, 
this fatal credulity, which furaiahed in a manner 
the basis of Mack’s strategy, was unaccountable, 
unpardonable, Bernadette, obey ing hia emperor’s 
instructions to the letter,* and meeting with no 
obstruction whatever from the Prussians, passed j 
rapidly on his way, effected his junction with the 
Bavarians, threw himself in Mack’s rear, and, j 
from that moment, the fate of the campaign was | 
decided ! But, though Prussia had been so com- j 
placent to the French, she was transported w'ith a j 
zeal for the observances of neutrality when the 
Russians came upon her lernlories or those of her 
neighbours ; and, through this seal and tlie deli- | 
cate scruples of the czar and his generals, the | 
march was lengthened by a rfe/our, and eight or j 
ten precious days were lost. The plan of the 
coalition, indeed, encountered everywhere obstacles 
to its airalegeiical development, whereas Bona- 
parte’s plan was every where seconded ; that which 
was an obstacle to his enemies was no obstacle to 
him ; scruples which made them weak made him 
strong ; he had trampled under foot the principle 
of neutrality. t 

To confirm and keep Mack in his error, Mu- 
rat, who had crossed the Rhine at Kehl, ap- 
proached the Black Forest and manoeuvred in 
the Austrian front. In the meanwhile Soult, who 
had crossed the Rhine at Spires, directed bis march 
upon Augsburg, on the river Lech, immediately m 
Mack’s rear and about midway between the fortress 
of Ulm and the capital of Bavaria ; and Davoust, 
Vandamme, and Marmout, who had entered Ger- 
many from different points considerably to the 
northward of Mack’s positions, turned his right 
wing and gave the hand to &ult at Augsburg. 
Some of these corps manceuvred over the ground 
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the squares were not to be broken by cavalry 
charges ; nor would they have been broken at all, 
but for the timely arrival of some artillery and 
General Oudinot’s grenadiers, who, when they 
were weaned by their long exertions, plied them 
with grape-shot, charged them with the bayonet, 
and put an end to the combat. Bonaparte, 
who by this time had joined Soult at Augsburg, 
where he quietly directed that circumvallation 
which was to embrace Mack with a circle of fire 
and steel, made a great deal of the affair of Wer- 
tingen, and sent croases of the Legion of Honour 
to those who bad most distinguished themselves in 
it. Yet the brave Hungarian j^enadiers retired 
lu excellent order, and with their faces to the foe. 

It was only the united imbecility and treachery of 
tlieir commanders that could rob these su|ierb 
troops of victory, and dishearten and demoralize 
them. If a detachment had been at hand to sup- 
port them, the French cavalry must have lieen 
routed at Wertingen ; but the French always hod 
such reinforcements to throw into action at the op- 
portune moment, and the Austrians, whatever 
might be the strength of their army, never, or 
most rarely, had anything of the kind. This was 
on the 10th of October. A day or two after, Soult 
surprised and captured an entire Austrian division 
at Memmingen ; Dupont repelled an attack made 
upon him by the Archduke Ferdmaud ; and Ney 
routed that archduke at Elchingen and at tlie 
bridges over the Danube at Ountzburg, taking 
from the archduke most of his ^ns and nearly 
3000 men. If, instead of attacking by diviaiona. 
Mack had concentrated all his forces at Ulm, he 
might, with comparative ease, have bayst through 
the ring which Bonapvte was drawing Tovnd bins, 
have re-established his communications with the 
Archduke John, who was now descending from 
the Tyrol by forced marches, have thrown himself 
between the French and Vienna, and have waited 
there for the arrival of the Runians, who were 
now in full march for Moravia; or, if unable to 
roaintam himself in front of Vienna, be aBifht have 
crossed the Danube below that city, and have gone 

s2 
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into Moravia to meet the advancing columns of the 
Russians; and in this case a battle might have 
been fought on the plains of Austerlitz, with a very 
di£ferent force, and under far better auspices than 
subsequently attended the terrible conflict on those 
plains. But Mack was betrayed by others even 
more than he was duped by his own egregious 
folly : Schulmeister, a German spy in the pay of 
Fouchd, was “ the tempting demon” of the Austrian 
stafiF ; he glided through the postern gates of Ulm 
more than once during tlie approach of the French ; 
and it appears that the lying information he gave 
to some, and the money he distributed to others, 
conduced more than anything to Mack’s blindness 
and flnal catastrophe. After the affair of Guntz- 
burg there was scarcely any more fighting, but a 
system of capitulations was commenced, and de- 
tached masses of troops surrendered to the French 
v illiuut firing a musket. In every case the men 
were sent into France as prisoners of war ; but the 
officers, after being treated with an affectation of 
kindness, were liberated upon their parole not to 
serve again during this war. Within twelve days 
after Bonaparte had crossed the Rhine Mack’s 
doom w'as sealed — he was shut up in Ulm, as old 
Marshal Wurmser had been in Mantua, without a 
hope or a possibility of being relieved. Ulm, how- 
ever, was a fortress of some strength, and some- 
thing might be expected from Mack’s despair : if 
bread and other provisions were rather scanty, there 
were 3000 or more horses in the place, and brave 
men would have done what Mack once talked of do- 
ing — they Mould have killed and eaten their horses 
before they capitulated. Even a siege of short dura- 
tion would have been fatal to Bonaparte, for the 
advanced season of the year M'aa unfavourable to 
such operations, and he would soon have had the 
Russians upon his rear, and the united armies of 
the Archdukes Charles and John upon his flank. 
To take such a place with such an immense 
garrison in it by storm, must have cost him some 
thousands of men : the desperate attempt too 
might have failed ; and then would have followed 
discouragement and confusion. It might have 
been that Mack’s very blunder should have served 
the cause of the coalition better than the best gene- 
ralship ; but for this chance a hero would have been 
required, and Mack’s Courage appears to have been 
upon a par with his military genius. Bonaparte 
certainly expected some desperate conflict, for it 
was difficult to conceive that such a force, so well 
placed, would surrender without fighting. He de- 
livered one of his stirring addresses to the French 
soldiers, calling upon them to avenge themselves 
at Ulm for the loss of the plunder of London, of 
which (so he told them) they would have been in 
possession before now, if it had not been for this 
new, and by the French unprovoked, continental 
war. But when be had dispatched the Count de 
SegUr with a flag of truce to propose terms of 
capitulation to Mack, or when that alert, sagacious, 
and qukk-sighted envoy had returned to head- 
quarters, every apprehension of a protracted re*> 


sistance, or of a desperate conflict, vanished ; and 
Bonaparte saw that Ulm and all in it would be his 
without risking the life of a man, or burning one 
cartridge more. Mack blabbed and babbled to 
Segur like an old woman, betraying his imbecility, 
his timidity, his hopelessness, his total want of the 
heart and energy of a man. The Frenchman pro- 
posed that he should capitulate at the end of five 
days, unless the Russians should appear to relieve 
him : Mack asked for eight days, telling Segur that 
he really had provisions for ten days. Bonaparte 
sent Segur back again, and ordered Marshal Ber- 
thier to accompany him. Mack admitted both the 
civilian and the French general into Ulm, without 
resorting to any of the precautions usual on such 
occasions. The un-bandaged, quick, and practised 
eyes of Berthier saw at a glance that there was no 
preparation for, or intention of, fighting ; that the 
commander-in-chicf had infected his officers and 
men with his OMn dastardliness. Segur now told 
Mack that the Emperor Napoleon would graciously 
grant him the eight days he asked him ; but that 
they must date from two days back, or fiom the 
time that the French took up positions in front of 
Ulm. Mack, however, struggled hard for the eight 
days ; and at last an agreement was signed that 
there should be an armistice until the llfith of Oc- 
tober at midnight; and that if, during this inter- 
val, an Austrian or Russian army should appear 
to raise the blockade, the army at Ulm should 
have liberty to join it, with arms and baggage: this 
W'us late in the evening of the 17th of October; 
and the time stipulated would have been in va- 
rious ways advantageous to the allies, even though 
no fresh force should arrive. But on the I9lh 
Mack rode out of Ulm, and had a private inter- 
view with Bonaparte in the ancient abbey of Elchin- 
gcn. All that passed at that interview is not likely 
to be ever knowm ; but the result was that Mack 
consented to a revision of the terms which had 
been granted on the 17th, and signed a second 
capitulation, w-hereiii he agreed to evacuate Ulm, 
and give up his army and everything in the town 
on the very next day, the 20th of October* In 
coming out of Bonaparte’s apartment in the abbey, 
Segur heard Mack say, “It is cruel to be thus 
dishonoured before so many brave officers. I 
have, however, in my pocket my opinion in writ- 
ing, and signed, wherein I objected to the scattering 
of my army: but I never really commanded that 
army ; the Archduke Ferdinand was there !” This 
throwing the blame upon another was character- 
istic of the man, and a termination quite in keep- 
ing with the whole affair. 

On the morning of the 20th the Austrians came 
out of Ulm, and defiled before Bonaparte : the in- 
fantry then threw down their arms at the back of 
the ditch ; the cavalry dismounted, and delivered 
up their arms and their horses to some of the 
French cavalry who had lost their own horses in 
the campaign. The poor Austrians, in the act of 
surrendering their arms, shouted, Long live tl^^ 
Emperor Francis ! Mack, who was there, replied 
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to some French ofTicers., who addressed him with- | 
out knowing who he wiis, “ Messbieiirb, >ou ace i 
before you the unhappy Mack — vmisvoyez clevant 
vans le maUieureux Mack." Buiiupurte, who had 
been humming un opera air, as was his wont in 
his moments of extasy and triumph, said to some 
of the Austrian generals, “ Messieurs, it is very 
unfortunate for brave men like you to be the victims 
of a cabinet which dreams but of insensate projects, 
and makes a traffic of your services to England 
and Russia. It was iniquitous to think of seizing 
me by the throat w ithout a declaration of war ; but 
it was betraying you, your country, all civilized 
Europe, to bring in the barbarous hordes of Rus- 
sia to meddle in our quarrels. Instead of attack- 
ing me without motive, your Aulic Council ought 
to ally Itself with me, in order to drive back the 
Russian army. This adliance of your cabinet with 
Ruaaia is a thing monstrous in history ! .... 

\ our master, the emperor, is waging an unjust war 
with me. 1 tell you frankly that I do not know 
why I am fighting, or what they would have of 
me. My resources are not limited to this siogle 
army : — even if they were, this ^umy and I wodd 


I go a long way yet ! But I will appeal to the re- 
i port of your own prisuiiera, who are going to be 
marched through France, and who will aee what a 
spirit animates my people, and with what eager- 
ness they will rush to my banner. This is but the 
vanguard of my nation ! At a word 200,000 men 
will willingly and joyfully rush to join me, and in 
six weeks they will be good soldiers , whereas your 
recruits will march only upon compulsion ; and & 
will require years to make soldiers of (hem f I 
will still give a bit of advice to my brother the 
Emperor of Germany — let him haaten to make 
peace ! This is a moment for him to recollect thal 
all empires have an end ! The idea of the a|H 

f roaching ruin of hia dynasty ought t6 terrify him. 

want nothing on the Continent: — ahipe* cfolo- 
nies, commerce, these are what 1 want, and thCie 
will be as advantageous to you at to me ! 

A very few dajra after this he reedved intelli- 
gence of the annihilation of bis fleets at Trafal^, 
which happened on the 21st of October, on tbc 
very day after Mack’s sarreDder. It ftk^ed his 
triumph, and for a time depressed Us spirili* He 
peevishly remarked, “ 1 cannot be etCrywbOR ! ^ 
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But his presence at Trafalgar, in a ship of the 
line, would have been much more useless than 
that of Nelson on horseback would have been in 
this campaign on the Danube. Great sea-battles 
are not to be won by soldiers. Bonaparte knew 
next to nothing of sea affairs; and his Admiral 
Villeneuve, an excellent tailor, and a brave man, 
had done all that mortal man could do when con- 
tending with Nelson. Yet he spitefully censured 
Villeneuve’s conduct, and easily nuale the French 
believe that, if he could only hoee been with the 
combined fleets. Nelson warn hove been beaten, 
and the way opened to the invasion of England. 

Different accounts ore gmo ef die jHimber of 
the troops which Mack deliamd up at Ulm. 
Segur says that Mack told him he had 24,000 
fighting men, and 9000 sick and wounded ; but 
Segur adds that on the morning of the 20th the 
Austriana that auirendered amounted to 33,000. 
Other accounts give 25,000, 28/)00, and 30,000 ; 
and it appears certain that the number far exceeded 
20,000. There were, besides, imroonse trains of 
artillery, a depot of arma and military atorea, a 
prodigious quantity of gunpowder, ba{g;ige, ^ 
&c., which all became the easy prey of the con- 
queror. All the offices! wen liheratod on parole ; 
but the men and the captosad standards were all 
sent into France. lucludiiig the scattered detach- 
ments which had capitulated on other points, from 
40,000 to 50,000 Auatrians were carried across the 
Rhine before the campaign was a month old. In 
dismissing the Austrian officers, who were not na- 
turally disposed to look with a very friendly eye 
on the Russians, Bonaparte dwelt again on the evil 
consequences which must attend the alliance of 
Austria with George III. and the Emperor Alex- 
ander ; he again spoke of his own earnest desire to 
have peace with the Emperor Francis ; and he 
bade them observe that he was constantly followed 
by his chief diplomatist and minister for foreign 
aflairs, M. de Talleyrand, who was ready at every 
moment to open conferences, and arrange the con- 
ditions of a treaty. These artful addresses made 
a considerable impression; and the notion was 
rapidly communicated by these returning officers, 
that liberal terms would be granted to Austria, and 
that the wrath of Bonaparte was directed solely 
•gainst Russia and England.* 

Having re-instated the Elector Maximilian 
Joseph in Munich his capital, Bonaparte, in pro- 
clamations, bulletins, and Moniteur articles, 
called upon the world to notice hia unvarying re- 
spect for treaties and for the law of nations, his 
moderation in the hour of victory, his disinterested ^ 
attachment to his Bavarian ally, on whose account 
alone he had undertaken this war. At the end of 
October he quitted Munich to advance upion 
Vienna; but his aide-de-camp, Duroc, brouo^ht in- 
telligencs from Berlin of a very disquieting ma- 
ture; and that cabinet now seemed really to 
threaten to join the coalition, and throw its fine 

* Th* BLlMois MknotvM-^Tftry (Due de Hoeigo), Memoiree— 
noorriMmvRapp. 
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army on the French left fiank and rear. Never- 
theless he marched forward, having in his rear the 
fresh division of Augereau, who had advanced from 
France at the head of an army of reserve, a force 
altogether unequal to have contended with the 
Prussian army, if the cabinet of Berlin had given 
that army fighting orders. Ney manoeuvred upon 
Bonaparte’s right, and was ready to repel any 
descent which might be made from the Tyrol ; and 
Murat was on his left, watching the motions of an 
Austrian division under the Archduke Ferdinand, 
who, indignantly refusing to join in the capitula- 
tion of Ulm, bad gallantly cut their way into Bo- 
hemia, and there united themselves with the army 
of reserve stationed in that kingdom, and with 
fragments of detachments and of regiments who, 
like themselves, had escaped from the mortal circle 
of the French. Full in hia front Bonaparte found 
a mixed army of Russtans and Austrians, who had 
been pressing forward to relieve Mack, but who 
now had nothing left to do but to retreat behind 
Vienna and the Danube into Moravia, where the 
main army of the Russians was collected with 
their young emperor at their head. But, though 
through the gveat inferiority of their number this 
retreat was imperative, the allied forces retired 
fighting ; the presumptuousnesB of the French van 
met with several sanguinary checks, afdd the grand 
army discssared that the Russian infantry was an 
enemy far more terrible than any they had recently 
contended widi.* As the French approached 
Vienna, the Emperor Francis and his family fled 
from it into Moravia, leaving strict but scarcely 
necessary orders to the Viennese not to bring 
down ruin upon themselves and their city by at- 
tempting to defend it. It was on the 7th of No- 
vember that Francis took his departure from his 
capital ; and late oq the evening of that day his 
envoy, Count Giulay, reached Bonaparte’s head- 
quarters then established at Lintz, on the Danube, 
and only four or five dajrs’ march from Vienna, to 
propose an armistice as the prelude to a general 
negotiation for peace. Although now more seri- 
ously alarmed than ever at the countenance Prussia 
was assuming, the conqueror refused to listen to 
any proposals, unless Venice and the Tyrol were 
given up to him, and the alliance with Russia and 
England instantly broken. ** Separate yourselves 
from the Russians,” said he, ** and all will go well. 
1 want nothing better than a good treaty of peace, 
although I am at the head of 200,000 men. I 
have delivered Bavaria in execution of my engage- 
ments ; and I would now deliver Austria from the 
Russians, who are occupying your country like 
conquerors.” Disheartened as was the Austrian 
cabinet, and anxious as was the emperor to pre- 
serve his beloved subjects of his hereditary states 

• Douiparte wu ezcetdlngly incenied at the iMhnen of kit biD> 
iher-in-law Murat, who, at uiual, wu In the van, imd fldanehint 
away with hie cavalry, without due attenlioD to the iiHentry hehind 
him, or to the other diviiiou of the army. tliat Murat.'*^ lald lie, 
*• li ruBhing on like a blind man I He wlU get u into a wrei pB. He 
ie leaving the ooIubbub of Moitier eipoBMl to the enemy. Other oo- 
lumne may be cniBhed. Uerlhler. give him orders to lUip 1 Thm 
BumianB am devils." MorUer wee ia iMt all taut Baci i&eedi 
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the woes of war and a military occupation 
Count Giulay refused to accept these hard condi 
tions: he drove back to his master; and on the 
followmp morning the heads of Bonaparte’s cc»- 
iimns were all put into motion, and pointed towards 
Vienna. On the 13th of November the French 
took undisputed and quiet possession of that proud 
capital, which had stood in former ages so many 
sie^s, and which had seen the Moslem ronuuerori 
twee retreat from before its walls. There had 
been an almndanccof time to allow of the removinu 
^»ll iuch things; the grand united army in 
Morara wu very badly provided ; the Russians 
were in want of almost everything; but the Aus- 
triu pagers of these matters appear to have 
thought It better to keep their militarv stores, arms, 
Uotbing, and provisiont for the use of their ene- 
p” 1*7 tliem to their friends, for the 

found in the magazines of Vienna and ita 

'P®*** ‘® ‘h' Elector 
were fighting under his 

^ wd humiliation of Austria. 
Th e new Emperor of the French took up his abode 
MS^brunn, the miendid palace of the far-de- 

•PPointed one of 
y*?*"*?. of Vteniia ; and conducted 
i^fwall ttanp lihetlieaoteielgn of the ooun- 
tfy. Airf io apinttew were the hurghm of 


Vienna, that they looked on with a quiet and ap* 
parcutly imt unpleased aatonishnirnt ; and lived in 
a very neighbourly manner with the French 
officers and troops. Many timea the report waa 
confidenilv spread that jieace had been concluded 
between Napoleon and Francis; and this, con- 
nected with other occurrences and indicationa, waa 
likely to damp the spirit and embarrasa the coun- 
cils of the Russiana, who had marched so far only 
to meet a beaten, disheartened, unsteady ally. 

In the meanwhile, the Archduke Charles, after 
fighting some desperate battles on the Adige, at 
Caldiero, and other points, had been driven out of 
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Italy by the superior forces of Marshal Massena ; 
one of his blundering or traitorous generals had 
allowed himself to be surrounded, and had then 
surrendered with 5000 men, and without firing a 
shot ; and, on the 1st of November, the archduke 
had commenced bis retreat through the mountain 
asses of Carinthia, with the intention of throwing 
imself into Hungary. He was hard pressed in 
the rear by Massena ; but he kept his army in 
admirable order, checked and severely punished 
his pursuers, and reached Laybach, and there 
waited the arrival of hie brother the Archduke 
John, whom Ney was driving out of the Tyrol. 
After some hard fighting and rapid and brilliant 
movements, the Archduke John formed the junc- 
tion; but several Austrian detachments which 
had been left on insulated positions were com- 
pelled to surrender, and the whole of the Tyrol 
or Its passes, as well as the whole of Upper Italy, 
were left to the undisturbed possession of the 
French, The united armies of the two brothers 
were rapidly increased by volunteers from the 
Tyrol, from Croatia, and those other mountainous 
regions which lie between the head of the Adriatic 
and the banks of the Danube, and which had so 
long supplied the Austrian army with the finest 
light troops in the world.* The two archdukes, 
moreover, were in communication with Hungary, 
where a brave and warlike population was flying to 
arms. On the other side Massena established him- 
self at Clagenfurt, the capital of Carinthin, and 
there came into direct communication with the 
and army in the valley of the Danube. But 
assena h^ been compelled to leave a large por- 
tion of his forces behind him to secure Upper 
Italy, and was not in a state either to annoy the 
Archdukes Charles and John, or to give any weighty 
co-operation to Bonaparte. 

The Court of Berlin had dispatched Count 
Haugwitz to Vienna to confer with Bonaparte ; 
but they had given him instructions to loiter on the 
road to wait events, and to do nothing that should 
commit Prussia until it was seen more clearly what 
was likel} to be the result of a general battle be- 
tween the Emperor of the French and the two 
allied emperors. In their calculation of chances 
the shuffling statesmen of Berlin appear to have 
fancied that crossing the Danube, and penetrating 
into the heart of Moravia, and into the very midst 
of Bohemians, Hungarians, and Croatians, all in 
arms, would be fatal to Bonaparte, and finish this 
war, and his astonishing career, without any exer- 
tion or sacrifice on the part of Prussia. Tired of 
waiting for the tardy Haugwitz, and determined to 
wait no longer, Bonaparte dashed across the 
Danube on the ^nd of November and established 
the main body of his army on the frontiers of Mo- 
ravia. He next pushed boldly forward to the 
very centre of that country, and fixed his head 
quarters at Brunn, its little capital. The Em- 
perors Francis and Alexander retreated before him 
as &r as Olmutz, nearly at the opposite extremity 

• Walter Scott. 


of Moravia ; but this retrograde movement was 
made only for the sake of forming a readier junc- 
tion with a fresh Russian division which had en- 
tered the province under the command of General 
Buxliowden. When this junction was effected the 
army of the allies amounted to about 80,000 men ; 
but unhappily most of the Austrian portion of it 
were either men discouraged and militarily demo- 
lalized, or raw levies. The slow-moving Haug- 
witz now presented himself in Bonaparte’s camp 
with the offer of his master’s mediation, but with 
the alternative of a declaration of war and the 
march of the Prussian army if the mediation 
should be refused. But the cunning Corsican 
well knew the miserable vacillations and tempor- 
isings of the cabinet of Berlin, and the character 
of the man he had to deal with — and a character 
more base and depraved than that of Count Haug- 
witz could not easily have been found, even at this 
base period. He had written before this to Talley- 
rand ; I know that this mission of M. de Haug- 
witz has a double face. Peace or war with Prussia 
will depend on the battle I am going to fight. If 
I am beaten, Prussia will declare against me, and 
reveal the treaty which already binds her to Eng- 
land and Russia ; — ce/a va sans dire ; but if I 
conquer ? — Ah ! then we shall see Prussia very 
humbly at my feet, and M. de HaugW<>tz will talk 
of nothing but the pacific intentions of his court ! 

Only keep de Haugwitz at Vienna till the 

battle is fought.” But, as the count had persisted 
and ventured, among hostile columns and squa- 
drons, into Moravia, Bonaparte told him that the 
best thing he could do was to return forthwith to 
Vienna and wait. “ You see,” said he, “ our out- 
posts are engaged ; it is a prelude to the battle that 
I am about to fight. Say nothing to me at present. 
Return quietly to Vienna, and wait the events of 
the war.” Haugwitz, as Bonaparte said, was no 
novice : he went back to the Austrian capital, and 
there amused himself while waiting the result of a 
general battle. The inevitable consequence and 
the proper punishment of this contemptible con- 
duct of Prussia on the eve of the battle of Auster- 
litz, at the end of the year J 805, was the disastrous 
battle of Jena in October, 1806, which reduced 
the Prussian monarchy to a condition infinitely 
more deplorable than that of Austria. Talleyrand 
and his corps diplomatique at Vienna laboured 
very ingeniously to create doubts and suspicions in 
the minds of the allies, and to aggravate the anti- 
pathies which really existed between the Austrians 
and Russians. Talleyrand’s mot was : ** Let us 
deliver Europe from the barbarians, or let ua keep 
the Russiana within the limits of their old territo- 
ries and he held out to Austria the hope of ag- 
grandizing her at the expense of that ancient ally 
of France, the Ottoman empire, — of putting Aus- 
tria in possession of the Turkish provinces of Mol- 
davia and Wallachia, of all the countries on the 
lower Danube down to the Black Sea, &c. There 
had always been a strong French party in Vienna, 
and these men were enchanted and dazzled by 4he 
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fanciful penpective ; and nothing was more com* 
mon in the saions and coteries than to hear praises 
and laudations of the French conquerors, coupled 
with sneers and reproaches against the Russian 
allies. 

On the other hand Bonaparte dispatched 
Savary to endeavour to cajole the young czar, and, 
failing in that, to spy out what he could in the 
condition and disposition of the Russian army, 
which evidently caused him more serious thoughts 
than a'ny enemy with whom he had hitherto con- 
tended. He gave Savary an autograph letter, 
signed Napoleon, in which he expressed how am- 
bitious he was of obtaining tlie friendship of the 
Emperor Alexander, &c. According to Savary’s 
own account he mode very good use of his eyes in 
traversing the Russian bivouacs, and was very 
graciously received by the czar, who told him that 
he was naturally inclined to follow the same poli- 
tical system as his father the Emperor Paul ; that 
he had only abandoned that system because France 
had shaken the equilibrium of Europe ; but that 
now he could on no account abandon his unfor- 
tunate ally the Emperor Francis. Savary protested 
that the Emperor Napoleon, his master, was very 
desirous of peace, was not an implacable enemy to 
Austria, and lliat this was demonstrated by the 
terms he had already offered to the Emperor 
Francis Alexander said mildly that these terms 
were too hard, that such conditions w'ere not to 
he accepted, that he was sorry the want of modera- 
tion in Savary ’s master would oblige hirn to order 
the Russian troojis to do their duty. lie gave 
Savary a letter addressed to Bonaparte not as em- 
peror and king, but as “Chief of the French 
Government.” This imperial epistle signified no- 
thing ; hut there was a deal of meaning and of 
use in the iiiforniatiun brought back by the execu- 
tioner of the Duke d*£nghien from the Russian 
camp, which he never ought to have been allowed 
to traverse at all. But Savary was even allowed 
to return thither and to make still better use of his 
eyes and ears. Nature had made the man fur a 
spy, and habit and long practice had perfected 
him in the art. This time he was the hearer of a 
verbal message requesting that the Emperor Alex- 
ander would consent to a personal interview with 
the Emperor Napoleon, when all differences might 
be arranged with so much ease. But Alexander 
was found to be firmer than ever in his resolution 
not to separate himself from his unfortunate ally. 
He refused the interview, but he sent one of hia 
aides-de-camp, the Prince Dolgorouki, to Bona- 
parte’s he^-quarters with an offer to treat upon 
the folloinng conditions : the independence of Hol- 
land, Switzerland, Germany, and Italy ; the evacu- 
ation of Naples, and indemnity to the Prince of 
Orange, and the full and entire execution of the 
tr^y of Lundville — conditions which Bonaparte 
rejected with scorn and anger. 

As Bonaparte was getting farther and farther 
from his own frontiers and resources, as warlike 
populations were beginning to rise en nuuK aU 
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round him, as a few weeks would have Drought 
thousands of jagers from Bohemia and Croatia, 
and thousands of horse from Hungary, it behoved 
the allied emperors to avoid a general action ; and 
I this they probably would have done but fur the 
very significant fact that the Russians, whose com- 
missariat has ever been the most thievish in the 
world, were already in a half-famished state. That 
which would have produced a plentv in the Russian 
camp had been left in Vienna for the French; 
Moravia was but a poor and hungry country ; — 
they must therefore move forward, were it only fur 
rations and quarters. And, quitting their strong 
pusitious at Olmutz and their entrenchments, be- 
hind which the French would not have ventured 
to attack them, the Russians and their spiritless 
allies advanced upon Briiiin. Bonaparte retreated 
to the plain of Austeilitz, which he had very at- 
tentively Eurveyed several days before, and which 
he had found to he the best battle-field in those 
parts. The encounters which had taken place had 
given the French soldiers a very exalted notion of 
the Russian infantry. It was no lunger possible 
to tell them that the Russians were a set of undis- 
ciplined barbarians ; it was better to pique the 
susceptible French pride : and therefore Buna])arte 
told hiB army that “ they were now going to meet 
a new enemy who had been brought from the ends 
of Uie world by the gold of England ;** that “ this 
contest was of much importance to the honour of 
the French infantry ; that the question must now 
finally be settled whether the French infantry were 
the first, or the second, in Europe.” 

Marshal Kutusoff, who was the real commander- 
in-chief of the allied army, began his movements 
for attack on the morning of the Ist of December. 
The movements were beautifully executed, with 
order and precision ; but the exercised eye of Bona- 
parte saw that, in order to execute his plan of turn- 
ing the right wing of the French, Kutusoff would 
extend his lines too much ; that there were a great 
many recruits, particularly among the Austrians ; 
and he is said to have exclaimed, “ By to-morrow 
evening that army is mine !” The day was passed 
in active preparation, in disposing in the most ad- 
vantageous manner the tremendous trains of artil- 
lery which the French had dragged with them ; 
and the night, for Bonaparte, was one of intense 
anxiety. He went from bivouac to bivouac — the 
night being bitterly cold and stormy — conversinir 
familiarly with his soldiers, and uttering short and 
easily retained sentences to keep up their courage 
and serve as rallying words. T^, worn out with 
fatigue, he snatched a half-hour’s sleep by the side of 
one of the bivouac fires. On the morrow moming— 
it was the first anniversary of bis imperial corona- 
tion in Notre Dame — he waa on horaeback long 
before daylight. Thick fogs fnd mist hang over 
the plain and the neighbouring heights on which 
the allies were encamp : the sun could aoareely 
break through the vapoury and cold obreurity ; but 
at last it appeared, red and lurid, like a globe 
dipped in blood. Then Bonaparte galloped meng 
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the line ehonting, Soldiers, we must finish this 
campaign with a thunderbolt!” and the soldiers 
waved their caps in the air and shouted, Vive 
Venipereur ! rive le jour de sa fete ! It was time 
to be moving and doing, for the artillery of the 
allies was heard thundering on the French right. 
To give any details of the general action which 
immediately ensued would occupy more space than 
WT. can spare. The fatal result fully corresponded 
with Bonaparte’s calculation. KutusofTs line, too 
far extended, was broken through by a concen- 
trated attack made by Marshals Soult, Lannes, and 
Murat, with all the French cavalry ; the Russian 
divisions were separated; the Austrian recruits 
fought without energy or intelligence ; and, after a 
terrible conflict on the part of the imperial Russian 
guards, the allied army was routed in detail, and 
pushed OS' the field. Its loss was tremeTidous; 
thousands w^ere drowned in the frozen lakes in the 
rear of their position, the ice, though thick, not 
being strong enough to bear so great a weight. 
Entire lines of Russian infantry were mowed down 
by the numerous French artillery ; but other lines 
sprung up to supply their places, and the best part 
of Kutusoff’s army retired in admirable order, be- 
ing covered by clouds of Cossacks, who, wdth their 
iriegular charges and their long lances, repeatedly 
drove back Murat’s regular cavalry. By one or two 
o’clock in the afternoon the victory of the French 
was decided ; but it was near midnight ere the Rus- 
sians entirely left the field ; and then they marched 
oflf with such a countenance that the French did not 
dare to follow them. In the course of the morning, 
once at least, Soult was in the greatest danger; 
KutusofF nearly succeeded in re- uniting his divi- 
sions ; and the fate of Bonaparte seemed to hang 
by a thread : but a charge made by all the cavalry 
of his guard, and then a terribly sustained fire of 
grape-shot on the Russian squares, turned the scale, 
and allowed him to hum his opera air — “ Ah comme 
tl y mendra The two armies which engaged were 
nearly equal in number; but the French hud a de- 
cided superiority in artillery, both as to number and 
quality; and it was on the employment of that 
arm that they principally relied for their victory. 
The Russian infantry made a great use of the 
bayonet : most of the French that were wounded 
were wounded by that weapon, and in nearly every 
case those w'ounds proved mortal. In the lying 
bulletin and Moniteur, the French loss in killed 
and wounded was reduced to about 2500 men ; but 
in reality it appears to have exceeded 6000. Such 
was the battle of Austerlitz, or, as the French 
soldiers called it, the battle of the Three Emperors. 
At ten o’clock in the evening the conqueror 
issued one of his proclamations or addresses to 
his troops, in which, as usual, truth gave way 
to rhetoric, and figures were exaggerated ad libi- 
tum. “Soldiers of the grand armyV* said the 
proclamation, “before this day be plunged into 
the sea of eternity, your emperor ought to speak 
with you, and express his satisfaction to all those 
who have the go^ fortune to fight in this me- 


morable battle. Soldiers! you are the first war- 
riors of the world I The memory of this day, 
and of your exploits, will be eternal. Yes, so 
long as history and the world shall exist, it will be 
repeated, after millions of centuries, that, in the 
plains of Austerlitz, an army bought by the gold 
of England, a Russian army of 76,000 men, has 
been destroyed by you. The miserable remains 
of that army, in which the meicantile spirit of 
a despicable nation had placed its last hope, 
are in flight, and are going to announce to the 
savage inhabitants of the north what French- 
men can do ; to announce to them that you who, 
after destroying the Austrian army near Ulm, have 
said at Vienna, That army is no more ! w'ill tell 
them also at Petersburgh, The Emperor Alexander 
has no longer an army ! Soldiers of the grand 
army ! it is not yet four months since your emperor 
said to you at Boulogne, ‘ We are going to march to 
annihilare a coalition plotted by tlie gold and in- 
tiigues of England ;’ and now the result is the de- 
struction of 300,000 men in the campaign of Ulm, 
and of the forces of two great monarchs, &c. &c.** 
As the French could ne\er have enough of this 
sort of declamation, another address was issued 
on the morrow morning. “ Soldiers,” it said, “ I 
am satisfied with you ; you have decorated your 
eagles with an immortal gloiy ! An ari|^y of 100,000 
men, commanded by the Emperors ot Russia and 
Austria, has been, in less than four days, cut to 
pieces or dispersed ; what escaped from your steel 
has been drowned in the lakes. Forty flags, the 
standards of the imperial guard of Russia, 120 
pieces of cannon, 20 generals, more than 30,000 
prisoners, arc the result of the day for ever me- 
morable. That boasted Russian infantry, though 
superior in number, could not stand your shock ; 
and henceforward you have no rivals to be jealous 
of. Thus, in two months, this third coalition has 
been conquered and dissolved.” .... On the 
same day, and from the battle field still strewed 
w'ith the dead, Bonaparte dictated and signed a 
circular letter to the bishops and priests of France, 
commanding them to sing Tt Deum for the glori- 
ous successes he had obtained, and which he de- 
clared to be a visible proof of the favour and pro- 
tection of Almighty God. The exaggeration em- 
ployed was altogether monstrous ; but the French 
soldiers were not the men that would critically ex- 
amine facts and figures ; and it was rolling, roaring 
bulletins in this style that Fouchd wanted to en- 
chant the Parisians, and keep the French at home 
quiet. According to General Kutusoff’s official 
account, his loss in killed and prisoners did not 
exceed 12,000 men ; and nothing is more certain 
than that the Russians had retired in perfect order, 
in solid bronze-like masses, and that the French 
had shown no inclination to follow them. The co- 
alition was not destroyed by this battle — the case 
of the allies could have been hopeless only to 
cowards. General Benningsen was on his way 
from the Russian frontier with another corps 
d'armke ; the Archdukes Charles and John were 
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BO near that eight or ten da} a of forced marches, 
and by a route where none could atop them, would 
have brought them with their united forces on the 
eastern edge of Moravia, and on Bonaparte’a 
flank : on one side of Moravia, Bohemia had not 
been touched, and was full of loyalty and spirit ; 
and on the other side of it the brave Hungarians, 
who had succoured the Empress Maria Iheresa 
when, in the extremity of her distress — driven from 
her capital by the generals of I^uis XV., and by 
Frederick the Great of Prussia— she presented 
herself to them in her widow’s weeds, and with 
her infant son in her arms, and implored their 
help, having no help or hope but in God and them, 
were as ready now as then to swear to die for 
their sovereign, and as sure to keep their oath. 
That nation was rude, but heroic ; serious, melan- 
choly, determined, and eminently patriotic or na- 
tjonal. The Hungarians could not, like the burghers 
of Vienna, and the unimpassioned boors of the 
duchy of Austria, see without excitement and 
without agony the march of foreign armies over 
their native plains and hills. Though coarser in 
their exterior, they were a people of finer imagina- 
tion j they were a people of traditions nod oral 
legends, and their legends were filled with the 
staple eommodity of the poetry of all free and 
spirited nations, the victories obtained by native 
swords and native ranks over the proud invaders 
of their country : and without tins finer imagina- 
tion, without this species of national poetical tem- 
perament, without traditions and legends wound 
round the hearts ns A^cll as memories of the popular 
masses, no country is fitted for heroical warfare. 
By a side-moverneiU the Russians, and what re- 
mained of the Austrians who hud fought at Aus- 
terlitz, might have got to the Ilunguriun frontier, | 
miirlit there have aw'aited the junction of Ben- 
ningseii, and the two archdukes, and the Hunga- 
rian levies that were being brought up by good 
officers ; and that war might have been prolonged, 
until Bonaparte wis ruined, in the great basin 
which lies between the left bank of the Danube and 
the Carpathian mountains. But there were traitors 
as well as cowards round the Emperor Francis ; 
and by various means he was made to shudder at 
the horrors which must attend a protracted war- 
fare in his own countries, and to hope that his con- 
queror would be magnanimous in the hour of vic- 
tory, or lie induced by the aspect of his own cri^ j 
tical situation to grant such terms as he might 
accept. The Emperor of Russia refused to join 
in the humiliating measure ; but Francis, the very 
day after the battle, dispatched Prince John of 
Lichtenatein, who had all along appertained to the 
French or peace party, to demand an interview of 
Bonaparte. “You want a suspension of arma,” 
■aid the victor ; ** but before I grant you an armis- 
tice you must break with the Ruisiaoa. The Rua- 
ataiu muBt retire. We wiU then treat aeparately. 

I will afterwarda make a aeparate peace with the 
Emperor Alexander, or if not I will beat him 
again ! Aa for die houae of Auatria, I muat ha?e 
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guarantees that she will not again take up arma 
against me. It was not I that began this war. 
But, first of all, no more Russians ! no more of 
your levies p/i masse in Hungary and Bohemia!** 
Lichtenstein appears either tu have sold himself or 
to have allowed his own fears and the fortun tie 
soldier’s hurried and passionate rhetoric to over- 
whelm him : in the course ut u lew' liuurs, and 
seemingly without a struggle, he agreed to give 
up fsr mure than Bonaparte could have gained in 
two or in even three of the mo.«t successful cam- 
paigns. Lichtenstein returned to his master loaded 
with the compliments and eulogiums of his master’s 
enemy; and on the following da^ the Emjietor 
Francis had himself a {lersonal interview in the 
French camp with Bonaparte, whom he embraced 
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and calhd ‘‘ Sir, my brother. ” It is added that 
Francis in a \ciy illogical speech meanly threw 
the whole blame of the war upon the English, say- 
ing they were a set of selfish traffickers, who 
would set the Continent on fire in order to secure 
to themselves the commerce of the world ; but this 
rests solely upon French sutlioritics, which are 
scarcely any authority at all. On the Gth of De- 
cember an armistice was signed by Marshal Bcr- 
thier and the Prince of Jjichtensteiii, the Austrians 
engaging to give up Presburg on the frontiers of 
Hungary, Carinthia, Styria, Camiola, Venice; 
not to allow the Kuaaians to remain on any part of 
their territories ; to stop the levy m mane in Hun- 
gary and Bohemia, and not to ^mit into their ter- 
ritories any foreign army whatsoever. The last 
clause seemed to have reference to the Prussians, 
although the battle of Austerlitz, and atill more 
this wretched armiatice, must have removed from 
Bonaparte's mind any serious appreheosion on that 
subject. In fact, as soon as might be after the 
baule, Count Haugwitz. the Prusaian envny, had 
waited upon him to offer his congratulation on the 
glorious victory which he had obtained. Bona- 
parte said who a sneer, that the Prusaian compli- 
ments had been intended for others, but that for- 
tune had transferred them to him. He had how- 
ever shown that be felt the inaeeurity of hit own 
situation — there, iaolated in the centre of Mmtia, 
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and in the midst of nn inclement winter — and the 
ruin which any hostile movement on the part of 
Prussia might yet bring down upon him ; and, to 
keep that power quiet, he had promised Haugwitz 
to cede and assign to it for ever the electorate of 
Hanover, the lure which had been so often held 
out before, the prize for which the cabinet of Berlin 
had been so long sighing and longing. The Em- 
peror Alexander retired by regular day marches 
into his own territories: Bonaparte returned to 
Vienna and the palace of Sthonbrunn to complete 
with Talleyrand the draft of a definitive treaty of 
peace with Austria. This treaty was signed by 
the Emperor of Austria at Preshurg, whence it 
takes its name, on the 2()th of December. Not 
less but more than Lichtenstein hud agreed to give 
w'as extorted from Austria. By this treaty of Pres- 
burg she ceded, nominally to Napoleon’s kingdom 
of Italy, not only Venice and the Venetian provinces 
in Upper Italy, but the Venetian provinces in Is- 
tria, in Dalmatia, and on the coast of Albania, which 
she had possessed ever since the treaty of Campo 
Formio ; she ceded to the Elector of Bavaria the 
whole of the Tyrol, with the bishopric of Passaii 
and other territories; she ceded to Wurtemberg 
and Baden, those other liege vassals of France, 
other districts ; she recognised the regal titles of 
the Electors of Bavaria and Wurtemberg, and the 
grand ducal title of the Elector of Baden, — for the 
Emperor Napoleon had resolved that the first two 
should have the rank of kings, and that the Elector 
of Baden, who had taken the kidnapping and 
murder of the Duke d’Enghien in such good part, 
and who, like the other un-German princes, had 
rendered important services during this campaign, 
should have the rank of grand duke ; and, in addi- 
tion to these and other sacrifices, Austria in a 
secret article agreed to pay to the French a mili- 
tary contribution of 140,000,000 of fiancs. The 
population thus turned over to the conqueror by a 
few strokes of the pen was estimated at about 
3,000,000. But there was worse than a loss of 
population, and a limited surrender of territory : 
by being made to give up Trieste, which had long 
been her only sea-port, and all that she had ob- 
tained by the treaties of Campo Formio and Luiie- 
ville on the Adriatic, Austria entirely shut herself 
out from the sea, and became an inland power, 
w'ithout the faculty of exporting or importing 
directly a bale of goods or a cart-load of produce 
— she became onclavee^ cooped in on every side; 
and on the Adriatic side, where she most wanted 
freedom and extension, a hostile state, a strip of 
the kingdom of Italy, which was merely a pro- 
vince of France, was interposed between her and 
the sea. The fracture made of the independence 
of Switzerland and of the Grisons had weakened 
her frontier on the side of France ; and now the 
disseverance of the Tyrol, the cradle of the impe- 
rial house, and the oldest of its possessions, com- 
pleted this ruin of frontier and bulwarks, and gave 
the French the entire command of the best routes 
which connect Upper Italy with Germany. But 


still more loss of influence and honour ! — ^all the 
smaller German states of the Rhine were formed 
by Bonaparte, who put himself at the head of it as 
“ Protector,” into what was called the Confedera- 
tion of the Rhine : the old Germanic empire was 
thus dissolved : the influence of the French was 
fully established over a great part of Germany ; 
and veiy soon after this treaty the Emperor Francis 
formally renounced his tifle of Elective Emperor 
of Germany, and assumed that of Hereditary Em- 
peror of Austria, &c. The King of Prussia, who 
had been the only king in Germany until Bonaparte 
chose to give kingly crowns to his vassals of Ba- 
varia and Wurtemberg, w as recommended by the 
cabinet who were leading him to his ruin to take 
the title of Emperor of Prussia, but he did not. 
Less than three weeks after the signing of the 
treaty of Preshurg, Eugene Bcauharnais married 
Augusta Amelia, daughter of the king of Bavaria : 
and shortly after Mademoiselle or Princess Ste- 
phanie Beauharnais, Eugene’s cousin, was given 
in marriage to the son and heir of the Grand Duke 
of Baden, who had earnestly solicited the honour 
of an alliance with the august family of Bonaparte. 
Another matrimonial alliance was contemplated 
with the family of the King of Wurtemberg. 
There was scarcely one of all those petty, long- 
pedigreed potentates, but would have consented to 
mix hiB blood with that of the CorSitaD stJdier of 
fortune, or of those connected with him: their 
fears destroyed their pride: and, in order to have 
and to hold what the conqueror might choose to 
leave them or give them, they would have thrown 
their once prized genealogical books into the fire, 
and have declared the Napoleonic dynasty the most 
ancient in Europe. 

Other parties connected with the coalition were 
to blame besides Mack and the Aulic Council ; and 
the government of Pitt, who had made the Conven- 
tion, had made a very injudicious use of the re- 
sources of their country. That system of petty 
expeditions which had so lung disgraced England, 
or which, at the least, had deprived her of the 
honour she might otherwise have gained, had 
again been resorted to ; and for the present saving 
of a few millions the necessity had been incurred 
of a future expenditure of very many millions. If 
the King of Sweden, whose zeal in the cause was 
depressed only by his poverty, had been liberally 
supplied with money, if 25,000 or 30,000 British 
troops had been sent to the Baltic in the autumn, a 
great movement might have been effected in the 
north of Germany, the vacillations of Prussia 
might have been brought to an end by those best 
of all arguments, the presence of a great allied 
army and the exceeding great probability of the 
French being the losing party, and Prussia would 
have carried with her into the coalition Saxony, 
Brunswick, and one or two other minor states ; 
Bonaparte would have been obliged to divide and 
subdivide his grand army; he might have been 
attacked on his left flank and on his rear, and the 
Hanoverians, and probably the Dutch, whose 
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countries had been left with hardly any French 
troops in them, would have risen en matse and 
have overthrown their temporary Gallican govern- 
ments ; for the Hanoverians were heartily attached 
to tlieir old line of sovereigns, and the Dutch were 
by this time heartily sick of French domination, 
and of that system which had led to the almost 
entire destruction of their foreign trade, the one 
great source of their wealth, as of their former 
political greatness. If this course had been pur- 
sued in good time, Bernadotte would not have 
quitted Hanover at all, or if he had done so he 
must have been compelled to retrace his steps ; and 
in either case the catastrophe at Ulm, whicli he so 
essentially contributed to, w'ould not have taken 
place. But precious time was lost, money was 
withheld, and the very small numW of native 
British forces which Pitt’s government thought 
they might spare for foreign service was divided, 
and sent to two opposite extremities of Europe; 
only 5000 or 6000 British troops were sent to the 
Baltic, and, counting the king’s German legiun and 
other foreign corps, the entire force which landed 
in Swedish Pomerania (a7id not before the month 
of October')^ under the command of General Don 
and J..ord Catlieart, fell short of 16,000 men. This 
force was joined by 12,000 Sw’edes, and by about 
0000 or 10,000 Russians. The supreme com- 
mand was rather nominally than really intrusted 
to the King of Sweden, who, after recovering 
Hanover, was to advance upon Holland. But 
there could be no advance of this extensive kind 
without securing, at the very least, the neutrality 
of Prussia; and a mixed army of less than 38,000 
men, and the dcla}8 which had occurred, and the 
difl’erences of opinion which were known to exist 
among the ofbeers in command of il, were but 
lit lie calculated to give to Prussia those convic- 
tions she wanted. Put had dispatched Lord Hur- 
row'by to Berlin, and the English generals were 
disposed to rely upon the efl'ecis of Ins lordship’s 
diplomacy; but Ins Swedish majesty, who better 
knew the character of that cabinet, and who for- 
got that he had not a f irce sufGcient to dictate to 
Prussia with her 200,000 men, wrote some im- 
patient and rather violent notes to his Prussian 
majesty. The court of Berlin complained; the 
English and the Russians too remonstrated : a 
quarrel w'as the consequence; and his Sw'edish 
majesty, throwing up the command of the allied 
army, retired with his own forces to Stralsund. 
After more than three weeks had been spent in 
waiting the result of the negotiations at Berlin, 
and in explaining away the words and letters which 
had given offence to his Swedish majesty, Gus- 
taviis resumed the command, and the petty allied 
army l^gan to shake itself ; but it was now beyond 
the middle of November ; and in the interval 
Mack had surrendered at Ulm, and Bonaparte 
had entered Vienna — events which made the 
Berlin cabinet more vacillatory than before, and 
more tenacioua of the righu of neutrality with 
regard to the belligerent party that was ao evidently 
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I succumbing in the present struggle. Qustavus 
I marched into the Electorate of Hanover, and even 
laid siege to the town of Hameln, where Bema- 
dotte had left a considerable garrison ; hut then 
came the news of the battle of Austerlitz; and 
thereupon the allies conceived that no alternative 
w'as left them but to get back with all speed to 
their respective countries. The British re-embarked ; 
the Swedes retired again to the shelter of the well 
fortified Stralsund ; and the Russians retreated 
into Mecklenburg, there to await the arrival of 
their shipping. 

The operations of the 3000 British troops, who 
were sent to the south of Italy, will be noticed in 
the following year in connexion with the French 
conquest and entire occupation of the kingdom of 
Naples — an event which would have happened 
about the time it did, whether the alliea had or had 
not induced the Neapolitan court to break its treaty 
of neutrality with the French, although our sending 
and landing of troops certainly furnished Bona- 
parte with good materials and colours for excusing 
his ambition, and his pre-determined aggrandise- 
ment. In making himself King of Italy, the con- 
queror had resolved not to leave the fairest and 
richest portion of that beautiful country in quiet 
possession of a branch of the House of Bourbon. 

We gladly escape from these continental dis- 
asters, and disgraces on shore, to our victories and 
glories at scu. But for our successes on our own 
element, woeful indeed must have been the close 
of this year, 1805 ! Nelson hod been appointed 
to the command of the Mediterranean fleet in 
the autumn of the year 1803. He had been 
blockading the French Toulon fleet, superior in 
numlicr to his own, from the 21st of January till 
the 25lh of February, c\cr ready for battle, with- 
out d bulkhead up, night or day. He was then 
compelled, by terrible gales of wind, to run to 
Sardinia and anchor in the friendly Gulf of Cag- 
liari. Here, and in the Gulf of Palma, he was 
detained a considerable time by stress of weather. 
Afterwards, to tempt the Toulon fleet out to sea, he 
bore away for the coast of Spain, and ran down as 
far as Barcelona. He knew that the French fleet 
had land forces on board ; but he was divided be- 
tween the surmises of whether these troops were 
destined for Egypt, or for Ireland, or for the West 
Indies; and the intelligence he picked up was 
very contradictory and perplexing. Profiting by 
Nelson’s absence, Villcneuve put to sea on the 
31 St of March, with ten ships of the line, seven 
frigates, and two brigs, steenng from Toulon right 
across the Mediterranean, as though intending to 
make the opposite coast of Africa. Nelson, who 
did not get this intelligence until the 7th bf April, 
bore up for Sicily, watching the channel between 
Sardinia and the African coast, and the channel 
between Sardinia and Coraica and the Italian 
coast, and scattering hit frigates and tendeis 
in all directions. Five days ancr this be received 
intelligence that Villeneuve and hit Toitloii fleet 
had seen far down the Mediterrenean, eff 
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Cape de Gatte; and the next notice be got of them 
WBB, that they had run through the Straits of Gib- 
raltar into the Atlantic ocean. Knowing that they 
might already be halfway to Ireland or to Jamaica, 
Nelson exclaimed that he was a miserable man, — 
that his good fortune seemed to have down from 
him ! To add to his calamity, he could nut get a 
fair wind, nor even a side wind, to go in pursuit 
of the foe. Foul, dead foul were the breezes 
w'hich blew; terrible was the tacking and the 
straining his old sea-worn ships sustained : it was 
the 30th of April before he gained sight of the 
tall gray rock of Gibraltar; and then, it being 
utterly impossible to get through the narrow Straits 
with the wind and the strong current both in his 
teeth, be cast anchor on the Barbary coast, and 
obtained some supplies of provisions, veiy re- 
quisite for the long voyage he contemplated, from 
the Moors at Tetuan. He now thought that 
Villeneuve must have slipped away for the West 
Indies ; and he vowed he would follow him 
thither, or, if needful, round the whole globe. On 
the Ith of May a breeze from the eastward al- 
lowed him to run through the Straits of Gibraltar, 
and round the coast to Cadiz. Donald Campbell, 
an adventurous and sagacious Scotchman, an ad- 
miral in the Portuguese service, imparted to Nelson 
his certain knowledge that Villeneuve was gone to 
the West Indies. The French admiral, on de- 
scending the Mediterranean from Toulon, had 
looked into Carthagena, but, finding that the Span- 
ish ships there were not ready to join him, and 
not daring to wait lest Nelson should be upon him, 
had scudded through the Straits with a fine wind 
which was then blowing from the north-east. As 
Villeneuve showed himself in the Atlantic, Ad- 
miral Sir John Orde, who had been w'atching 
in Cadiz with a small squadron, and who was 
much more of a prize-seeking, money-making than 
a fighting officer, had retreated, and Admiral 
Gravina, with six Spanish ships of the line and 
two French ships of the line, had come out of 
Cadiz Bay and had joined Villeneuve, who there- 
upon had sailed away to the w'cstward without 
a moment’s delay. This combined fleet now 
counted eighteen sail of the line, six 44-gun 
frigates, one 26-gun frigate, three corvettes, and a 
brig. But Nelson resolved to pursue them with 
his ten ships of the line and three frigates ; nor 
doubted for one moment that he should be able to 
stop their career, and prevent their doing any 
serious mischief to our colonies. All of his ships 
stood in need of repairs : one of them, the * Superb,* 
not having been in a home port since January, 
1801, was in a very crazy state; and it was only 
upon the urgent solicitation of its captain, the 
gallant Keats, that Nelson allow'ed the* Superb’ 
to accompany him.* One of his most powerful 

* WhpD the British fleet dmnvpeared from the southern coast of 
France and from the Mediterrauean, Bonaparte felt quite certain that 
It must have (fone home to leflt, oi to put its crews into other ships, 
“ for," said he i and truly), '* Nelson’s Hhips have need to go into dock, 
and hix squadron be eonsideri'd os in a very bod state." but 
Naj^leun did not reflect upon the extent ot daring of such a man as 


ships, tlte * Royal Sovereign,’ Nelson left behind him 
on the Spanish coast, to give additional protection 
to the convoy that was carrying the 3000 British 
troops up the Mediterranean. There were other 
ships of the line in those seas which he might 
have added to his pursuing fleet, but he con- 
sidered his ten quite enough, and he expected, on 
reaching Barbadoes, to be^joined by five or six sail 
of the line. Villeneuve had had more than a 
month’s stait of him. The Spanish ships which 
came out of Cadiz Bay, like thube that came from 
Toulon, had troops on board : Villeneuve’s orders 
(or some of them, for he appears to have had 
many) were to proceed straight to Martinique, 
and, with the 5100 men on board the combined 
fleet, to capture Sainte Lucie, leave a garrison 
there, and reinforce the garrisons of Dominique, 
Martinique, and Guadaloupe, which still remained 
to the French : he was then to w’uit about a month 
among the Antilles, in order to afford Admiral 
Gantheaurne an opportunity of joining with his 
twenty-one sail of ihc line (if he should be able to 
get out of Brest and cross the Atlantic), and this 
month or so w'as to he pleasantly and profitably 
spent in doing all the mischief he could to the 
English — “ d faire tout It wal possible d Pen- 
nemiV According to one of the series of orders, 
or at least according to one of Bona|iiarte’s reported 
schemes, Villeneuve and Gaiiiheaunie, having drawn 
the English fleets in search of them into the West 
Indies, were to make a sudden start back for Eu- 
rope and the British Channel, to take on board the 
army of invasion at Boulogne, and then pounce 
upon England or upon Ireland. This scheme bore 
the imprebsion of a landsman’s mind : little or no 
allowance was made for the uncertainties of wind 
and weather, tides and currents, hut the fleets were 
to be manoeuvred like columns of a land army. 
Owing to an alieniation of contrary winds and 
calms, and the bad sailing qualities of one of the 
Spanish ships, it was the FJih of May before Vil- 
leneuve reached Martinique, and he did nut enter 
the harbour of Fort Royal without sustaining, in 
passing, a smart cannonade from the Diamond 
rock — a perpendicular rock, lying off Fort Roybal 
bay, which had been taken possession of at the end 
of 1803 by Capt. Murray Maxwell, who had landed 
three 24-pounderB and two IS-pounders, and had 
left on it 120 men and boys with four months’ 
supply of provisions and water. One of the great 
Spanish ships, getting close under the lee of this 
rock, sustained some very considerable damage from 
our guns. Villeneuve lay in Fort Royal bay, doing 
nothing except quarrelling with his Spanish allies, 
until the end of May, 'When he sent out two ships 
of the line, a frigate, a corvette, a schooner, and 
eleven gun-boats, to retake the Diamond Rock. 
Capt. James Wilkes Maurice, who commanded the 
British sloop-of-war’s company on the rock, seeing 
that it was impossible to defend his lower worlu 
against such a formidable force, abandoned them, 
spiking two of his 24-pDunderB and retiring to the 
top of the rock, where he bravely replied to the 
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fire of the French iquadron with one 24-pounder 
and hiB two eighteens. This little episode is every 
way deserving of record. Having sustained a tre- 
mendous bombardment for three days, having 
killed and wounded some seventy Frenchmen who 
landed at the foot of the rock, besides a good many 
more that were killed and wounded in the ships 
and boats, having sunk three gun-boats and two 
row-boats, and having burned nearly his last grain 
of gimi>owder, Maurice threw out a flag of truce, 
and, bn the evening of the 2nd of June, obtained 
honourable terms of capitulation. Disease had 
thinned his little garrison, though not considerably, 
and his people had been so well placed that he lost 
only two in killed and one wounded during the 
long bombardment. On the Ut of June, while 
the Governor General Liiunstan, Villcncuve, the 
Spanish Admiral Gravina, and otlier oflicers, were 
superintending from the contiguous shore this 
siege of the Diamond Rock, a French 4()-gun frigate 
arrived, bringing intelligence that two new seventj- 
fmrs had aUo arrived from France as a reinforce- 
ment to the combined fleet, and were now King at 
(iuudaloupe. These thips bad escaped out of 
Lone.’it and Rochefort during the absence of our 
squadrons in a gale of wind, and had fortunately 
succeeded in avoiding pursuit ; hut, unfortunately 
for Villeiicuvc, they brought other orders from 
Biuiapartc which still more perplexed him, and 
which apparently kept him longer than he hud in- 
tended in the West Indies. On the 4th of June 
the combined fleet quitted the harbour of Fort 
Ro\al and repaired to Guaduloupe, where it was 
joined by the two new seventy-lours. Then, with 
his twenty sail of the line, seven frigates, and two 
brigs, ViHcneuvc doubled Antigua, as if with the 
intention of capturing some of the Hnlish islands ; 
but on the 6th, having received intelligence fiom 
an American schooner (our Ameriran brethren 
were always so ready to give intelligence that 
might favour llic French and injure us) that he 
would find, a litr;e to windward, a homeward- 
bound British convoy, which had sailed from 
Antigua on the 7ih, Villeneuve started in pursuit, 
and, before night, uvei took fifteen sail of merchant- 
vessels, under the protection of a small frigate and 
a 14-gun schooner. Our men-of-war escaped; 
but the merchantmen, with their rich cargoes, 
were all captured. But some of the prisoners in 
our merchant-vessels told the French admiral that 
Lord Nelson had arrived in the W'est Indies in 
search of him : it may be that, as they had in- 
vented the fact, BO they had exaggerated ihc num- 
ber of Nelson’s ships; but, however this may have 
been, no sooner had the French admiral received 
the intelligence than ho sent four frigates to land 
some troops which had bean withdrawn from Mar- 
tinique and Guadaloupe, and without leaving the 
troops which his fleet had carried out he set sail 
for Europe. He had not even the satisfaction of 
saving the fifteen West Indiamen, which, with 
their cargoes, were estimated at the value of 
5,000,000 of franca : the frigate which had charge 
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of them, while sailing in consTwny with four other 
frigates, came in sight of two British IB-gun sh p- 
sloops, and gave chase ; the English captains (u. 
W. Cribb and Timothy Clinch) hoisted aiunals 
and fired guns, ns if to a fleet a -head, an^ the 
French frigates, dreading that Nelson was there, 
immediately bore up, and, to prevent the re-capture 
of (heir prizes set fire to them all, and away they 
burned and blazed — ships, sugars, molasses, rum, 
coffee, and all.* 

In the meanwhile, although his arrival was cer- 
tainly not known at Antigua on the 8th, Nelson 
had reueheil Burbadocs on the 4th of June, the day 
on which Villeneuve qiiiHed Martinique. Herr he 
found Rear-Admiral Cochrane with only two ships 
of the line, the other four English ships of the 
line in those seas being detained by Rear-Admiral 
Ducres at Jamaica for the defimee of that most 
important island. A false report, circuhited no 
doubt by some Yankt^e akijipcr, induced Nchun to 
believe that the French were making for Tobago 
and Trinidad ; and, taking on board his ships 
2000 land- troops, he set sail for those islands on 
the morning of the 5th. On the 7th, having been 
further duped on the way by an American brig, 
he parsed the Bocas of Trinidad and entered the 
bay of Paria, hoping and expecting to make the 
mouths of the Orinoco as famous in the annals of 
the Biitish navy as those of the Nile.**t But not 
a ship was there ; and he discovered, to hit inez- 
piessible vexation, that artifice and accidents com- 
bined hud led him far to leeward. It took him 
nearly two days of excessive toil to beat up to 
Grenada; but Nelson was at that island sometime 
on the 9th, and there he iihtained authentic infor- 
mation of the enemy having passed the island of 
Dominique on tlie Oth and having steered away to 
the northward. Nelson beat across the Caribbean 
Sea to Antigua, which he reached on the 13th of 
June, without seeing the enemy or hearing any- 
thing of him. He rightly concluded that Vilk- 
ncuve hud started for Europe; and. having thrown 
the land-troops ashore at Antigua, he instantly 
started after him. The unimpaisioned and ex- 
cellent historian of our navy says that he did not 
absolutely go in pursuit of an enemy, whose force 
he knew to consist of at least eighteen sail of the 
line, but in the hope, by superior leamanship, to 
reach the shores of Europe before him ; but few 
Englishmen will doubt that Nelson would luive 
fought this superior force if he had come up with 
It, or will question the words which his elocnuent 
biographer puts into his mouth when fint starting 
from EuroM for the Weat Indies, in purautt of the 
com bined fleet ; — “ Take you a Frenchman a-piece,” 
said he to hia captains, ‘‘and leave /me the 
Spaniards : when 1 Imul down my coluura^I expect 
you to do the same, and not till then.’* We know 
he counted the Spaniards but for very httle. Very 
possibly, he might not have sought a battle in line 
with the whole combined fleet; but he would aa- 
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Buredly have skilfully seized some favourable op- 
portunity of attacking if he could have reached it, 
and no thought of his inferiority in number would 
iiave induced him to change his course or slacken 
his sail in pursuit. His intentions are best ex- 
pressed in his own words, and they fully justify 
this view of the case, and all that his enthusiastic 
biographer, Southey, says about it. Mr. James, 
the historian, is sometimes too phlegmatic, and his 
anxiety for mathematical accuracy now and then 
leads him into an inaccuracy of sentiment. “ I am 
thankful,” said Nelson, “ that the enemy has been 
driven from the West Indies with so little loss to 
our country. I had made up my mind to great 
sacrifices, for I had determined, notwithstanding 
his vast superiority, to stop his career and to put 
it out of his power to do any farther mischief. Yet 
do not imagine I am one of those hot-brained 
people who fight at immense disadvantage, without 
4ny adequate object. My object is now partly 
gained. If we meet them we shall find them not 
less than eighteen, I rather think, twenty sail of 
the line ; and therefore do not be surprised if I 
should not fall on them immediately. We won’t 
part without a battle. I think they will be glad 
to let me alone if I will let them alone, which I 
will do either till we approach the shores of Europe, 
or they give me an advantage too tempting to be 
resisted.” He took with him one of Cochrane’s 
ships, BO that on his return he had eleven ships of 
the line; but Villeneuve, who could not venture 
to leave a vessel behind him, had really twenty 
ships of the line besides the additional 40-gun 
frigate. On the 17th of July, after a run of 3227 
miles, he came m sight of Cape St. Vincent, and 
he then steered for the Straits of Gibraltar to take 
in provisions for his fleet. On the 18th be fell in 
with Vice-Admiral Collingwood with three sail of 
the line, who was cruising off Cadiz. Collingwood 
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had little intelligence to communicate, except that 
Sir Robert Calder was on the Spanish coast block- 
ading Ferrol. But Collingwood was a thinking 
and most able man in other matters besides those 
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of his profession ; and he assured Nelson that he 
had always had an idea that Ireland alone was the 
object the French had in view, and that he still 
believed Ireland to be their ultimate destination. 
There was a considerable force of French and 
Spanish ships in Ferrol, and some thousands of 
land-troops were there ready to embark. Colling- 
wood thought that Villeneuve would now liberate 
this Ferrol squadron framICalder, make the round 
of the Bay of Biscay, take up the Rochefort ships 
and people, and appear oflF Ushant at the head of 
the English Channel, perhaps with thirty-four sail 
of the line, th^re to be joined by twenty more. At 
this moment the grand army was not in Germany, 
but at Boulogne. Collingwood felt convinced that 
Bonaparte would not have subjected Villeneuve’s 
fleet to the chance of being destroyed, unless he 
had some rash attempt at conquest in view. “ The 
French government,” said he to Nelson, “ never aim 
at little things while great objects are in view'. I 
have consiflered the invasion of Ireland as the real 
mark and butt of all their operations. Their flight 
to the West Indies was to take off the naval force, 
which proved the great impediment to theii* un- 
dertaking. This summer is big with emits : we 
may all, perhaps, have an active share in them ; 
and I sincerely wish your lordship strength of body 
to go through it, and to all others your strength of 
mind,”* The mind was stronger, the spirit higher 
than ever ; but Nelson’s bodily strength was fast 
sinking from the effects of his many wounds, his 
amputations, his severe services ever since his boy- 
hood, and his wearing anxieties : before he started 
for the West Indies in pursuit of Villeneuve his 
health was so bad that the physician of the fleet 
declared that he must return to England before 
the hot weather set in. On the 19th of July he 
brought his fleet to anchor in Gibraltar Bay ; and 
on the 20th, as he says in his diary, “ 1 went on 
shore for the first time since June the 16th, 1803, 
and from having my foot out of the ‘ Victory* two 
years wanting ten days.” But even now he had 
short time for shore-rest : on the 22nd he stood 
across to Tetuan to water ; on the 24th he was 
steering for Ceuta and the Straits of Gibraltar ; 
and on the 26th he was again off Cape St. Vincent. 
The only information he had received was that a 
brig-sloop, on her direct way homeward from the 
West Indies with his dispatches, had seen, on the 
19th of June, Villeneuve’s and Gravina’s fleet, in 
latitude 33® 12^' north, longitude .58° west. By 
the 3rd of August Nelson and his fleet were in lati"- 
tude 39° north, longitude 16° west. By his mar- 
vellous acuteness Nelson extracted from an acci- 
dental circumstance and a dirty old log-book,t the 

• Note nom Admiral Co]lii)|^CKid to Lord Nelion, July Blit, 1605, 
in * A Selection from the Public and Private Correspondeiice of Vice- 
Admiral Lord Ckilliiijprood ; interaperied witli Memoln ar h» i ia. ' 
by G. L Newnliam Collingwood. Eeq., F.R.S. 

t He prooeeded off Cape St. ViDoent, rather erubing for intelli- 
gence than knowing whither to betake himeelf: and here arcaie oc- 
curred, that more than any other event in real hlitory reeembiM ttioee 
whimeical proofs of Mgncity wfaieh Voltaire, In hb Zadig. hac bor- 
rowed from the Orieutals. One of our frigates ipoke an 4merieaii. 
who, a little to the wectwmrd of the Aforei, hod folleu in with an 
armed veewl, appearing to be a dbmasted prbateer, deeerted tig her 
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certaioty that the combined fleet muit have followed 
a northern course; and on this course he pro- 
ceeded against northerly winds and in hazy wea- 
ther. On the 12th of August the * Niobe* frigate 
from our Channel-fleet fell in with him ; but she 
brought no intelligence of Villcneuvc and the 
Spaniards. On the 15th Nelson himself joined 
Admiral Cornwallis off Ushant, and then, for the 
first time, learned that the enemy he had been 
looking fur, far out to sea, from the 3rd till the 
12tji of August, had been engaged much nearer 
in-shore by Sir Robert Colder on the 22nd of 
July, or during the time that Nelson was w'lthin 
the Straits of Gibraltar. Upon this news he set 
sail for England with the ‘ Victory * and ‘ Superb,* 
sending one ship of the line to Plymouth and 
leaving all the rest of his fleet to reinforce Admiral 
Cornwallis and the Channel fleet. On the 18th 
of August the ‘ Victory * and ‘ Superb * cast anchor 
at Spithead, and Nelson shortly afterwards struck 
his flag and went on shore, in the same deplorable 
state of liealth in which he had been for some 
months. 

Sir Robert Calder, who had been sent out to in- 
tercept Villeneuve on his return fnm the West 
Indies, had only fifteen aatl of the line, two frigates, 
a lugger, and a cutter. On the sudden clearing 
up of a fog about the hour of noon on the 22u<l of 
July, at about 39 leagiiea to the north-west of 
Cape Finisterre, he discovered Villeneuve and 
Gravina with their twenty sail of the line, seven 
frigates, and two brigs, and instantly made the 
signal for action ; and a few minutes afterwards 
the signal to form the order of sailing in two 
columns. Villeneuve, or Gravina, or both of them, 
showed an anxiety to avoid the battle, and pushed 
onward for Ferrol; but this was impracticable. 
I'he action liegan in earnest at about half-past 
lour: It lusted till half-past nine in the evening, 
when the smoke and a thick fog rendered all ob- 
jects indistinct, and, together with the scattered 
position of some of his ships, induced Sir Robeit 
to make the night private signal to cease fighting. 
He had captured an 84 and a 74 gun ship (both 
Spaniards), and had caused the enemy an addi- 
tional loss of 500 or 600 men in killed and 


ntw, which had liemi mn on IxNird by aaotlier chip and had been let 
flic to; but the Arc liacl goueinit. A log.book and h I«» •eunea • 
Jukctc were round in tlw cabin, and tlieie «•••«• liroiisht to Nclaon. 

®*®?®** '*^‘**' »o«U: -Tuo laote tcaarb in the 

w . N W . ; uQii ihli Ird him to conclude that tlic \eMw) had Inwa an 
i“*l?*'.?'***^ eriuWog offtlic Weeieru UlumU. Hut them »a« in 
wn nook a aenp of dirty paper. fllli>d with Atoiroi. NcImo, imino' 
dtaielv upon eectnir it, dbeened that ihe flifiirea aere wnilen b\ a 
PrenebMa -.and. after rtodyiiK; tbla for a uliile, mid, ' 1 can eaplaln 
tlie whole. The Jaeketa are of French manufacture, and prove that 
tlmprivatowwM in pomi^n uf tile enemy. She had been ehaoed 
and taken by Ihe two ehipe that were wen in the W. N. W. Tlie 
pn^maMer. gohic «>n in a hurry, forgo* to take sllh bin bia 
tw^owy ; IMie lanm in^ laf ^a, and Uie dirty paper c.ui- 
^ W wk fo r the p un^ of day. aliieotlie privahf^'uM left 
U.rvo an unaeeoaa^for m tvhlcb I take to lia^e been tin 
1 , In out hn aHuatliiii by book leekoninfla. 

in^knaiiiim^ 1 mli^ ike waa tun on tmaid of by^ 
Hot likhtt delay XlbrJ «« 
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wounded. His own loss in men and officers was 
39 killed and 159 wounded ; but two or three of 
his ships had suffered rather severely in their 
masts and rigging. At daybreak, on the 23rd, the 
hostile fleets were about seventeen miles asunder : 
Sir Robert Calder was anxious to preserve bis two 
prizes, and preserved them ; Villeneuve was 
making demonstrations as though he would renew 
the combat, which he might have done, but did 
not. No attempt of the kind was made either on 
this or on the following day, although durins the 
whole of that time he nad the advantage of the 
wind. On the afternoon of the 24th each fleet 
pursued iu own route, as if the other were not 
present, or as if no hostility existed between them, 
if Nelson had been there instead of Calder, and 
with Calder*B force, more would have been done, 
and the parting would not have been so peaceful : 
if it had been his good fortune to have fallen in 
with Sir Robert, or with one-half of his fleet, it 
was certainly not into Ferrol that Villeneuve and 
Gravina would have gone. But still, considering 
the disparity of force, the disadvantage of being to 
leeward m the action, which left his ships covered 
and emoihered with the smoke of the enemy's guns 
as well as with that of their own, Calder had not 
done amiss, but had gained a victory, though nei- 
ther a decisive nor a brilliant one. **Tu have 
made the action dccUive, one wav or the other, was 
CAcluBively in the power of M. Villeneuve; but he 
kept Ins wind, and the firing ceased, owing prin- 
cipally, if not wholly, to his having hauled out of 
gun-shot.*'* Sir Robert Calder might, moreover, 
liave apprehended an attack from the French and 
Spanish ships which had been so long blockaded 
in Ferrol, but which were now blockaded no 
longer; and this force by itself was at least us 
strung as own, and he had been expressly ordered 
by the admiralty to be on his guard in case of a 
junction between these Ferrol ships and the fleet 
of Villeneuve. Five ships of the line, moreoter, 
hod - actually got out to sea from another port of 
winch the blockade had been temporarily raised, 
and, from information received before the battle of 
the 22nd began, Sir Robert Calder had every rea- 
son to believe that this force was seeking Ville- 
neuve. And, in effect, on the 23rd of July, ibeee 
five fiesh French ships of the line came up to the 
very spot where the battle of the preceding day 
had bran fought. But these and other flu:ts were 
not known at home at the time ; uaA some of them 
were not properly understood hj landsmen when 
they were known : the admiralty very injudiciously 
and not very honourably suppreued no iinportant 
paragraph in Sir Robert's oflldal lettVr ; the 
French oflBcial accounts in ihe Muniteur, dic- 
tated by Bonaparte hiroaclf, laid claim to the vic- 
tory, and, though this wm soarcely a claim to te 
seriously attended to, as the British had captured 
two ships of the line and had not lost my vmtel, 
it irritated the piiblie mind, which, moreoipl^ imd 
been accttstom^ hj Nekoii*# wonteful 
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Knees, to disregard inferiority of numbers and 
every thing else, and to expect a decisive victory 
in every encounter. Sir Robert Calder finally 
thought himself compelled, by evil rumour, to de- 
mand a court-martial upon his conduct. By that 
court he was “severely reprimanded” for not 
having done his utmost to renew the engage- 
ment on the 23rd and 24th of July ; but the sen- 
tence admitted that his conduct had not been actu- 
ated either by cowardice or disaffection. An 
eminent French writer, who has written about 
military affairs since the time of Bonaparte, thus 
frankly and correctly states the whole case : “ Ad- 
miral Calder, with inferior forces, encounters the 
combined French and Spanish fleets ; in pursuing 
them, he brings on a partial engagement and cap- 
tures two ships. He is tried and reprimanded 
because it is supposed that, by renewing the action, 
he might have obtained a mure decisive victory. 
What would they have done with Calder, in Eng- 
land, if he had commanded the superior forces, 
and had lost two ships in avoiding an engagement 
which must have presented so fine a chance to 
skill and valour ? What would they have done 
with the captains?”* 

As for Villeneuve and his victory, that officer 
was but too happy at being allowed to run into 
Ferrol and Corunna, and there land the numer- 
ous sick he had brought with him from the West 
Indies, and the wounded who had been hit in 
the battle. Nor did he get there without leaving 
exposed, on the Spanish coast, to the chances of 
capture, three of his ships of the line, that were far 
too much injured to be able to keep up with him, 
with such a press of sail as he was carrying. And, 
when he received positive orders from the minister 
of marine to sail from Ferrol towards Biest, where 
Gantheaume was ready to join him with the Brest 
fleet, which counted twenty-one ships of the line, 
he hesitated in his obedience, and, upon learning 
that Calder had joined Admiral Cornwallis, in- 
stead of sailing for Brest he ran round- the 
Spanish coast and took refuge in Cadiz. He 
carried with him twenty-nine sail of the line, leav- 
ing behind him at Ferrol the ships which had 
been disabled in the battle of the 22nd, and some 
other ships that were not quite ready fur sea. 
Admiral Collingwood, who had been blockading 
Cadiz Bay with only four ships of the line and 
some frigates, was obliged to retire to the south- 
ward ; but he soon returned, and kept watching 
that bay and port, in which five-and-thirty sail 
of the line were now collected. On the 21st 
of August Collingwood writes to his wife : “ To- 
day we have been looking into Cadiz, where their 
fleet is DOW as thick as a wood. 1 hope 1 shall 
have somebody come to me soon, and in the mean- 
time 1 must take the best care ^ myself I can.” 
fn order to conceal the alendemess of his force, 
Collingwood stationed one of his ships in the offing, 
which from time to time made signals as if to an 
Engliah fleet in the distance ; and tliis little artifice, 
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with Villeneuve’s unpleasant reminiscences of the 
late battle, kept the combined fleet asleep on their 
anchors. No attempt was made to attack or dis- 
perse the small blockading squadron ; and, when 
Collingwood was reinforced, he established a strict 
blockade of all tlie Spanish ports lying between 
Cape St. Mary on Cadiz Bay, and Algeziras in 
the Bay of Gibraltar — a 'teeasure to which he 
attributed the ultimate sailing of the combined 
fleet, as it prevented the carrying in of supplies to 
it at Cadiz.* His force continued to be far in- 
ferior in number to that of Villeneuve ; but this 
only raised Collingwood ’s spirits. “ A dull su- 
periority,” said he, “creates languor; it is a state 
like this that rouses the spirits, and makes us feel 
as if the welfare of all England depended upon us 
alone.” 

On the 21 St of August, the day on which Vil- 
leneuve got into Cadiz Bay, Admiral Gantheaume, 
who was expecting him at Brest, stood out of that 
harbour with twenty-one sail of the line, as if to 
meet him a little way out at sea. Admiral Corn- 
wallis, who was watching Gantheaume, had at this 
moment only fourteen ships of the line with him ; 
but with this inferior force he moved in to attack, 
and, after a distant cannonade, Gantheaume, who 
strained his eyes in vain in looking out to the south 
for Villeneuve’s fleet, retired to the detection of 
the land batteries, and at nightfall returned again 
into Brest harbour. The other movements of our 
fleets were of little importance — as the French and 
Spaniards would not move — until Nelson again took 
the chief command. On quitting the ‘ Victory,* 
his old flag-ship at Spithead, he had hastened to 
his pleasant villa at Merton, in Surrey, hoping 
there to recruit his shattered health. He caused 
all his private stores to be brought up from the 
‘ Victory,’ and be seemed to intimate to all bis 
friends that he was determined to go to sea no 
more. But the nation at large felt, and loudly 
expressed the opinion, that there could be no long 
rest for the hero of the Nile until he had achieved 
one victory more, and that Nelson was the man 
tliat must give the coup de grace to the navies of 
France and Spain. In a day or two he was ob- 
served to be restless and absent-minded ; and not 
many days had passed ere Captain Blackwood, 
one of his favourite officers, who was travelling from 
Portsmouth to Loudon with dispatches, called upon 
him at Merton, and acquainted him that Villeneuve 
had brought out the squadron which had been so 
long preparing at Ferrol, and had run into Cadiz. 
Although it was only five o’clock in the morning 

* Boanparte had cauwd great quantilim of biieuit and itorea to be 
collected at Ruckefoit and Ht Bwst ; but. aa lie had never oontemplated 
the fleet uuder Villeneuve being turned to the aouthward end enter- 
ing Cedit, which waa one very inportaut reault of Sir Bnbert Calder’e 
araon, he had made no provliiwn at that poet for the ouppiy of ao 
large a force ; and the people of Gedii, whofe trade woe rui^ by 
the war, had no teal in the oonmon cao^ and the poverty and 
general U1 humour of the Spanlarde ollered fow roiouroee pf the eort 
wanted. Neutral veaaeli were indeed employed in tianaj^r^ing the 
nroeaaary ttoiee from the coaol of Fianee to ibe amall porta in Um 
neighbourhood of Cadia t bat CpUlngwood'e ntandonof tne bloohade 
•topped the Bupidiei, and left the domblned fleetolaa atate of priva- 
tiun, uhloh at laii oompelled tham to put to ua— to be deotioved 
not roauy lenguei flrom Cadia, off Cape Trufiilgar. 
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Nelson was up and dressed. The moment he uw 
the captain he exclaimed, I am sure you bring 
me news of the French and Spanish fleets! I 
think 1 shall yet have to beat them !” and he after- 
wards added repeatedly, ** Depend on it, Black- 
wood, I shall yet give M. Villeneuve a drubbing.** 
But, when Blackwood had left him, he wanted re- 
solution to declare his intention to Lady Hamilton 
and his sisters. He even spoke again as if he 
were de.termined to stay quietly at home ; but the 
fascinating woman, who was both his good and his 
evil star, saw his uneasiness and read his real 
thoughts. She told him that she did not believe 
the words he was uttering— that she knew he was 
longing to get at the combined fleets — that he 
would be miserable if any man but himself did the 
business ; and that ho ought to have them, as the 
price and reward of his two years’ long watching, 
and his hard chace. “ Nelson,*’ said she, “ how- 
ever we may lament your absence, offer your ser- 
vices ; they will be accepted, and you will gain a 
quiet heart by it : you will have a glorious vic- 
tory, and then you may return here, and be happy !‘* 
He looked at her with tears in his eyes, and ex- 
claimed, Brave Emma ! good Emma ! — if there 
were more Emmas there would be more Nelsons.*** 
A few words on the other side from Lady Hamilton 
would probably have deprived the country of the 
services of her greatest hero at one of lier greatest 
crises, and have left Nelson to die a less glorious 
death, after a few years, or perhaps only a few 
months, of languor, uneasiness, and suffering. In 
reaping glory, and in rendering the highest of 
public services, he had certainly not collected the 
materials for private happiness ; his constitution 
was broken beyond the reach of medical repair — 
in every respect it was better to go and die ut Tra- 
falgar in the last rapturous embrace of victory. 

The government accepted his proffered services 
most willingly ; and Lord Barham, formerly Ad- 
miral Sir Charles Middleton, and now at the head 
of the admiralty board, giving him the list of the 
navy, desired him to choose his own officers. 
“ Choose yourself, my lord ; the same spirit ac- 
tuates the whole profession ; you cannot choose 
wrong,** was Nelson’s noble reply. Unremitting 
exertions were made by Lord Barham to equip the 
additioual ships which Nelson chose; but it has 
not been so generally noticed that, but for a bold 
innovation made by his lordship’s official prede- 
cessor, it might be doubted whether the great battle 
of Trafalgar could have been fought at all. Mr. 
Snodgrass, the surveyor of the East India Com- 
pany’s shipping, had invented a method of strength- 
ening ships by means of diagonal braces, to be 
placed tranaversely from the extremities of the gun- 
deek beams down to the kelaon ; and Lord Mel- 
ville, on comparing the decayed state in which he 
found a great part of our navy with the condition 
of the newer shipa of France and Spain, whm 
combined fleets in Europe exceeded any force that 
we could in any reasonable time be able to bring 
• SMlfasy. 
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against them, determined to Tamp up, in tbi 
speediest way, or in the way recommended by 
Mr. Snodgrass, aome of our old ships that re- 
quired large repairs ; and by adding a double out- 
side planking to the diagonal brat^ he had mai^ 
many an old craft fit to brave again the little and 
the breeze, and had set an example which could 
easily be followed in any emergency.* These 
tempcirary expedients — and they were only in- 
tended by Melville as auch— answered the purpoae 
most effectually; aud to that ex-minister, now 
lying under the impeachment of parliament, and 
the rancorous abuse of a large part of the nation, 
the country wai in part indebted for the crowning 
glory of Trafalgar. The system of diagonal bracea 
and double plankings interfered with the stowage 
of the ahips* holds, and baa otherwise been found 
to be liable to serious objections ; but after Nelson’s 
greatest victory we had hnaure allowed us to build 
new ships, and to repair our old ones upon a better 
princi]de. 

On the 13th of September the hero (quitted 
Merton fur the lost time ; early on the morning of 
the 14th he was at Portsmouth, and walking again 
the quaitcr-dcck of the ‘ Victory ;* on the morn- 
ing of the 15th he sailed, accompanied only bv the 
* Ajax’ and ‘ Thunderer,’ and the ‘ Euryalua^ fri- 
gate ; and, on the 29th of September, his birthday, 
he arrived off Cadiz. On passing through Ports- 
mouth, he hud received all the pleasure that could 
be derived from the admiration and transports of 
the people, many of whom dropped on the knee as 
he passed, and blessed him ; and on his arrival at 
Cadiz he was received by the whole fleet with 
enthusiastic joy : but, fearing that Villeneuve would 
not venture out to sea if he knew he was there 
and with reinforcements, he kept out of siaht of 
land, and desired CoUingwuod to fire no salute, 
and hoist no culours.t He soofi found reason to 
complain — as he had done on many previous and 
critical occasions — of the few frigates which the 
admiralty had attached to the fleet. He always 
called frigates the eyes of the fleet ; and much did 
he want these sharp eyes now ; for on one side 
there was the strong Spanish squadron to be 
watched at Carthagena, and on the other there 
were the Brcat fleet, the Rochefort squadron, and 
the ships left at Ferrol, which all required atten- 
tion. It was alio necessary to keep up communi- 
cations with the British blockading squad rona that 
were scattered along an immense line of coast. Yet 
Nelson was left, for some time, with only two or 
three frigates. At the same time, although he well 
knew the numerical auperiority of the enemy, bb 
obliged Sir Robert Calder, who wu home to 
stand hii trial by comt^mgrtial, to tatos hit f^esaagn 
in hia own 90-gun ship. While ColliugwoM kept 
his old cniiaing ground, Nelson chose a atation 
some twenty leagues to the weal of Cadiz, behind 
Cape St. Maiy. In a letter written to an old 

* Qaarlitlv IbtfiBw, wl sU.. Ailkls sa 8MMg*s iMMwawMs 
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friend in Italy, he aaid, ** Here 1 am watching for 
the French and Spaniards like a cat after the mice. 
If they come out 1 know I shall catch them. 1 
am aure I shall beat them ; but I am also almost 
sure that I shall be killed in doing it.*** To 
Collingwood he wrote on the 6th of October : — 
“ We shall have these fellows out at last, my dear 
lord. I Hrmly believe that they have discovered 
that they cannot be subsisted in Cadiz : their sup- 
ply from France is completely cut oflF.** On the 
9th he wrote again to his second in command, en- 
closing his plan of attack. They surely cannot 
escape us,” said he. “ 1 wish we could only get 
a 6ne day. I send you my plan, as ftr as a man 
dare venture to guess at the very uncertain position 
the enemy may be found in : but, my dear friend, 
it is to place you perfectly at your ease respecting 
my intentions, and to give full scope to your judg- 
ment for carrying them into eflfect. We can, my 
dear Coll, have no little jealousies : we have only 
one great object in view — that of annihilating our 
enemies, and getting a glorious peace for our coun- 
try. No man has more confidence in another than 
I have in you ; and no man vvill render your ser- 
vices more justice.” The plan of attack, which 
agreed in principle with that adopted in the great 
battle, was a masterpiece of nautical skill, and is 
engraven on the memory of every true British 
sailor. The order of sailing was to be the order of 
battle : the fleet in two lines of sixteen ships each, 
with an advanced squadron of eight of the fastest 
sailing two-decked ships. The second in com- 
mand, having the entire direction of his line, was 
to break through the enemy about the twelfth ship 
from their rear, or wherever he could fetch, if not 
able to get so far advanced : Nelson himself would 
lead through about the enemy*8 centre, and the ad- 
vanced squadron was to cut off three or four a-head 
of the centre. This plan was to be adapted to tiie 
numerical strength of the enemy, and to the number 
of ihe English ships that bliould be able to get 
into action. “ The enemy’s fleet,” said Nelson, 
** is supposed to consist of forty-six sail of the line ; 
British forty : if either is less, only a proportionate 
number of the enemy’s ships are to be cut off. 
British to be one- fourth superior to the enemy they 
cut off. Something must be left to chauce. 
Nothing is sure in a sea-flght: shot will carry 
away the masts and yards of friends as well as of 
foes ; but I look with confidence to a victory before 
the van of the enemy could succour their rear ; and 
then that the British fleet would, most of them, be 

* Thh letter, with muiy other auto^ph letten of Nelion, waa 
fhown to ua aome yean ai{o by the late well known Ahbe Campbell 
of Kaplaa. to whom it waa addreaaed a flew daya before the battle of 
Tnfalgar It oontawed a paaaago whleh atrongly depleted tlie irrita- 
bility and domeatic unhappmea* of the great eailor ; Imt which, on 
account of tlie feelinge of aome aurviving membera of Neltou'a fomily, 
h would not be proper to quote. Campbell, an Irtdiman by birth, 
MBd a pneat by profeaalon, though not in mannen and habita, had been 
an old Mend of Nelaon, and a etill older Mend oi^Sir William and 
Lady Hamilton. His influence at the Neapolitan conit, for many 
yoara. waa great and eitraordinary. When it depended on Neleon'e 
getting or not getting euppliea for hia flaet from Sicily in IT9M. whetlier 
be ■hoiald or ehonld not deatroy the French at the mouth of the Nile, 
Ihe Abbh Joined hia inb-rcetaiona to thoae of Lady Hamilton, and 
aldnd In ootainlng the ordera which the Neapolitan court aent to 
fvraeuae to victual and water Nelaoa'a ahipa 


ready to receive their twenty sail of the line, or to 
pursue them should they endeavour to make off. 
If the van of the enemy tack, the captured shing 
must run to leeward of the British fleet ; if the 
enemy wear, the British must place themselves 
between the enemy and the captured, and disabled 
British, ships ; and should the enemy close I have no 
fear for the result. The second in command will, 
in all possible things, direct the movements of his 
line by keeping them as compact as the nature of 
the circumstances will admit. Captains are to 
look to their particular line, as their rallying point ; 
but, in case signals cannot be seen clearly or un- 
derstood, NO CAPTAIN CAN DO VERT WRONG IF BE 
PLACES HIS snip ALONGSIDE THAT OF AN ENEMY.” 

Gun-shot distance was recommended as the best 
for beginning at. 

The intended plan of attack had the most cor- 
dial concurrence of Collingwood, who had long 
been in the habit of repeating, that, with a great 
number of ships, to act in one line was a positive 
disadvantage, both in loss of time and in applica- 
tion of power.* One of the last orders Nelson gave 
was that the name and family of every officer, sea- 
man, and marine in the fleet, who might be killed 
or wounded in action, should be returned to him, 
in order to be transmitted, with a proper recom- 
mendation, to the chairman of the Pfllriotic Fund. 
Officers and men, by whom Nelson was universally 
beloved, were in the most buoyant and confident 
spirits. While they lay under Cape St. Mary’s, 
plays or farces, as sailors play them, were per- 
formed every evening in most of the ships : and the 
entertainment alwavs concluded with God save the 
King, sung in chorus loud enough to shake the 
oaken ribs of the argosies, and to re-echo among 
the rocks and cliffs of that Spanish coast. 

On the 19th of October it was a beautiful day, 
and the commander-in-chief wrote a note to his 
worthy second — the last note he ever wrote — to 
give some infoiinarion, and to ask whether he 
would not be tempted to leave his ship for a few 
hours, and pay a visit on board the Victory. But, 
before Collingwood's answer could reach Nelson’s 
ship, the signal was made that the enemy’s fleet 
was coming out of Cadiz ; and at that joyous long- 
expected sign the whole British force immediately 
gave chace. As Villeneuve sailed with light winds 
westerly, Nelson concluded that his destination 
was the Mediterranean ; and in effect the French 
admiral, whose orders from Paris were incessantly 
changed, had been commanded more than a month 
ago to pass the Straits of Gibraltar, to land the 
very considerable body of troops he had on board 
on the Neapolitan coast (in order that they might 

* Besides, to act in one line with a neat nnnber of riiipa wu 
always dllRciilt, and mlifht in many caws be altosether impraetioable. 
Nelson hud o| rned his plan by sayine,— *' ThlnKinalt almost impos- 
sible to form a fleet ol rorl> sail of ttie line into a line of battle. In 
v.uis1ile winds, thick weather, and other oircninatancee which mnst 
oeour, without such a lota of tittM that the opportunity would pro- 
bably be lost of brinKine the enemy to battle In such a manner as to 
make the business deoudve, I have mude up my mind to keep the 
fleet iu that position of salllny (with the esoeptiun of the lint and 
saennd in commiind). that tlie order ol sailing It to be the cedar of 
battle, See," 
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act i^nst the Englith troops snd their Ruisisn 
y lies who had been dn-embarked in that country), 
to sweep the Mediterranean of all British trading 
ships and cruisers, and then run into the port of 
Toulon, from which he had first started on the 
last day of March. Nelson, making all sail for 
the Straits* mouth, was there by day-break on the 
20th ; but the combined fleet was not to be seen, 
and he was informed by Captain Blackwood, of 
the- fast-saUing ‘Euryalus* frigate, that it cer- 
tainly had not yet passed the Straits. Nelson 
then relumed to the northward, greatly fearing 
that Villcneuvc would have returned into Cadiz, 
for the wind then blew very fresh from the south- 
west. But a little before sunset Blackwood re- 
ported that the enemy seemed determined to keep 
the sea, and to go awaj to the westward. “ And 
that,” said the admiral in his diary, “ they shall 
not do, if It is in the power of Nelson and Bronte 
to prevent them.” It is said that Villeneuve was 
still Ignorant of Nelson’s being with the fleet — 
that an American, lately arrived at Cadiz from 
England, maintained that it was impossible, for 
be hud seen him only a few days before in Lon- 
don, when there was no rumour of his going again 
to sea. On Monday, the 21 si of Octolier, at day- 
light, when Cape Trafalgar bore east by south 
about seven leagues, the enemy was discovered six 
or seven miles to the eastward, the wind being 
about west and very light, but the swell being long 
and heavy. It was an anniversary and festival in 
Nelson’s family, for on that day, in the year 1779, 
his maternal uncle, Captain Suckling, wiih three 
line of battle ships, had beaten off four French 
sail of the line, and three frigates. Yet that pre* 
sentiment, and perhaps half-wish, which had for 
some time haunted his mind, and which had been 
expressed in various w'ays, returned upon him as 
lie saw the enemy within reach — he felt as though 
he were as sure of death as of victory. After 
iiiiiking the signal to bear down u[)on the enemy, 
lie retired to his cabin and wrote a prayer; and, 
alter writing the prayer, he added to it, on the 
sheets of the same diary, a remarkable appeal to 
his king and country in favour of Lady Hamilton 
and his adopted or real daughter, who, both of 
them, had long had no dependence but on him, 
and to whom be had almost nothing to leave, his 
titles and his pensions going to his brother and his 
family in legitimate order of descent. About six 
o’clock in the morning, when Blackwood went on 
board the * Victory,’ he found him in good spirits, 
but very calm ; not in that exhilaration which he 
had shown on entering into battle at Aboukir and 
Copenhagen.* His whole attention was now flxed 
on Villeneuve, who was wearing to form the line 
in close order upon the larbosrd tack ; thereby to 
bring Cadiz under his lee, and to facilitate, if ne- 
cessary, hit escape into that port Thia induced 
Lord Nelson to ateer a trifle more to the northward 
than he had been doing, and to telegraph Colling- 
wood,—** i intend to past through the van of the 
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enemy's line to prevent hit getting into Cadtx.** 
The reversed , order of Villeneuve'a line had pro- 
duced another danm— it had hrought the ahotla 
of San Pedro and 'lYafalgar under ttie lee of both 
fleets ; and to guard aninst this danger the 

* Victory* made the signal for the British flM to 
prepare to anchor at the close of day. Nelson told 
Blackwood that he would not be satisfied unless he 
took twenty of them. He asked whether he did 
not think there was a signal wanting. Blackwood 
replied that he thought the whole understood 
what they were about. But Nelson gave his last 
signal — ” England expects evert man to do 
HIS duty *' — and, as the telegraphic mesasge was 
communicated from the mizen top-gallant-rout- 
head of the ‘ Victory,’ it was greeted with three 
cheers on board of every ship in the fleet. Owing 
to the lightness of the breeze, the British fleet, 
after bearing up, made very slow progress, al- 
though studding-sails were set. Nelson was lead- 
ing the weather column. Considering that tiie 

* Victory,* as the van ship of a column, and as bear- 
ing the flag of the commandcr-in-chief, would draw 
upon herself the enemy’s most murderous or most 
concentrated fire, and thereby doubly endanger the 
life of him to whom all looked up for victory, some 
of the pnncipal officers expressed among themselves 
a wish that his lordship might be persuaded to 
allow the * Temeraire,’ then close utem, to pus 
and go ahead. Captain Blackwood undertook the 
delicate task of expressing this general wish to his 
lordship, who, smiling signiflcanlly at Hardy, the 
captain of the ‘Victory,* said, “Oh! yes, let her 
go ahead;” meaning, if the 'Temeraire* could. 
But shortly after, when Lieutenant J. Yule, who 
coiriin.tnded forwards, observing that one of the 

* Victory’s’ lower studding-sails was improperly 
set, caused it to be taken in, for the purpou of 
setting it better, Nelson ran forward, and rated 
tlic lieutenant severely, for having, u he fancied, 
begun to shorten sail without orders. As every 
stitch of canvus was kept up, the ' Temeraire * 
could not puss and lead tne van — and the admiral 
certainly never intended that she should. From the 
change in the disposition of uiling, the lee line led 
by Collingwood wu, however, the first to get into 
action. The entire British force consisted of 
twenty-seven uil of the line, finir frigates, one 
schooner, and one cutter ; the French and Spaniards 
united, counted thirty-three uil of the line, five 
frigates, and two brigs. The laraest ships on oiir 
side were the ‘Victory,* the ‘ Royal Soveretra,* 
which carried Collingwood's flag, and the ‘ &i- 
tannia,' which carried the flag of Reai^Admiral 
the Earl of Northesk ; they monnted 1(^ guns 
each : the largest ships on the oppottte tine were 
the ‘ Santiuima Trinidad* of 130 gnnt| the 
‘ Princi()e de Asturiu * of 1 12 guns, the ‘ Sinte 
Anna,* of 112 guns, and the ‘ Rayo ’ of 100 guna. 
The English had four 9fl-|;un shipe, aed one S&<gim 
ship; the enemy had nx 80-^ii ihipa the 
smaller line of bettle ships mounting 64 gene 6te 
English had three aoid the enemy only eee$ the 
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Eugliah' had rixtean * 74 * 8 , the eiiemy twenty>two. 
Leaving out of the account the frigates and small 
oi^flt on both sides, Nelson had but 2148 guns to 
oppoM to Villeneuve’s 2626 guns : his numerical 
inferiority in men was much greater : his patched- 
up ships too were inferior in quality ; but his im- 
mense superiority lay in the quality of his crews, 
in the long practised skill and bravery of hia 
officers, in his own ready resources, and in the zeal 
and enthusiasm with which he had inspired every 
man and boy in the fleet * The French admiral 
had foreseen that Nelson would not confine him- 
self to forming a line of battle parallel to his, and 
engaging by a distant cannonade : but that he would 
endeavour to turn his rear, to passthrough his line, 
to surround and reduce with clusters of his own ships 
such of the ships of the combined fleet as he might 
succeed in cutting off : and in this case he had told his 
officers, in a style and with a theory not unlike those 
of Nelson, that a captain would do better to trust 
to his own courage and ardour for glory than to the 
signals of the commander-in-chief, who, himself 
engaged and covered with smoke, would perhaps 
be unable to make signals. But Villeneuve, ad- 
hering to the ancient rules of naval tactics, persisted 
in ordering the movements of his fleet to be con- 
ducted in close line of battle, even while admit- 
ting that his enemy, in all probability, would adopt 
an entirely different mode of attack. It appears 
to have been through accident rather than design 
that his fleet fell into that crescent form, which 
has been so often admired, and which, added to 
other circumstances purely accidental, or resulting 
from a want of skill, certainly proved more formi- 
dable to the assailants than would have been the 
straight and compact line which it had been his 
intention to form, and for which he had made his 
signals. “ Owing to the lightness of the wind, 
the partial flaws from off the land, the heavy 
ground swell, and the incapacity or inexperience of 
some of the captains, the Franco-Spanish line was 
very irregularly formed ; so much so that, instead 
of being straight, it was curved or crescent-like ; 
and, instead of the ships being in line ahead, some 
were to leeward, others to windward of their pro- 
per stations. For the most part, indeed, the ships 
were two, and in a few cases three, deep ; thus 
accidentally presenting more obstacles to the suc- 
cess of the plan of attack decided upon by the 
British admiral, than if each French and Spanish 
ship had been in the wake of her leader.” t 

While gradually approaching thrfdrmidable cres- 
cent, Nelson dressed himself, putting on the same 
coat which he had commonly worn for weeks, and 

* VUIeneave, in ■tUnnptlnff to nivo to hll offleon ud man a da* 
araa of apnfldenoe which he eertalnly never powawad hiniaelf, had 
told them aiima time liefore that Uiere wai nothing to alarm them 
id the Bight of the BngHih a«‘at, that their 7it-gun ahiiia bad not 
each on board ; that the aeamen were haraieed by a two 
ymrr otuIm; that 'they were not more bre^e tlian the French, had 
inOnitely fewdr Uotlvea to Sght well, and poawMed leea patriotlain 
or love of country than the French aeamen. He had bean obliged to 
odafiMi that they were very dkilfbl at manoaavTlng ; but he had eou- 
SdWtly and moat abauidW aMuied hU men t^t in a mimih'a tima 
tliaiy would be Jum aa akUlbl aa tlie Eagliah— and that, lu Sne. avmy* 
tnao oiiVted to inaptae the French witti hopea of dw moat glorioua 
aiHRliM sad of a oew am Aw the imperial navy. 
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on which the Order of the Bath was embroidered, 
as was then usual. The captain of the ‘ Victory,* 
Hardy, observed to him that he was afraid the 
badge might be marked by the enemy ; to which 
Nelson replied that ** he was aware of that, but that 
it was too late then to shift a coat.’** Being thus 
equipped, he visited the different decks of the 
* Victory,* and addressed tHe men at their several 
quarters, cautioning them not to fire a shot without 
being sure of their object. The French now began 
to fire single guns to ascertain whether their foes 
were within range. As soon as Nelson perceived 
that their shots were reaching him he desired 
Captains Blackwood and Prowse to repair to their 
frigates, and on their way to tell all the captains of 
the line of battle ships that if, by the mode of at- 
tack he had laid down, they should find it imprac- 
ticable to get into action immediately, they might 
adopt whatever other plan they should think best, 
provided only it led them quickly and closely along-- 
side an enemy. At the same time Nelson’s cus- 
tomary signal on going into action, “ Engage the 
enemy more closely,” was fast belayed at the * Vic- 
tory's ’ main-top-gallant-mast head. As Blackwood 
was about to step over the side of the ‘ Victory,* he 
took his commander-in-chief and friend by the 
hand, saying, he hoped to return to him soon and 
find him in possession of twenty pnzes. Nelson 
replied, ** God bless you, Blackwood ; I shall never 
see you again.” Not only did Villeneuve not show 
stars or embroidery on his coat (albeit, he must 
have known that the British had no soldiers in 
thei^ tops), but he did not even venture to show 
his flag. At about the same moment that the 
firing with single guns commenced, all the ships of 
the combined fleet hoisted their ensigns, and all 
the admitals, with the exception of Villeneuve, the 
commander 'in-chief, hoisted their flags. This not 
very honourable precaution concealed, for some 
time, Villeneuve’s real whereabout, and at one mo- 
ment led Collingwood into the mistake of reporting 
by signal that the French commander-in-chief was 
on board one of the frigates in the rear — a prac- 
tice not uncommon with French admirals. In 
addition to her ensign every Spanish ship hung out, 
at the end of her spanker-boom, a large wooden 
cross. Both divisions of Nelson’s fleet, in addition 
to the respective flags of the ships, hoisted the 
white or Sc. George’s ensign, in o^er to prevent 
any confusion from a variety of national flags; 
and furthermore, each British ship of the line car- 
ried a union-jack at her main-top-mast atay and 
another at her fore-toprgallont stay. 

* Tliia trifltns aviation flrom the more atrlklni and belter known 
aroount riven Ire Sonthey ia derived from n note in the late Dr. Ar- 
Dold'a * Lecluraa on Blodam Hiatory.* Cept. Sir T. Hardy nvt thia 
aooouut to Otfit. Smyth, and Capt. Sntytn communloataa it to Dr. 
Arnold. Long berore ita appearanoa Mr. Jamea had aaid thatNriaon 
was dreaud in the aame threadbare frock uniform-eoat which was hia 
constant wear, having A>r Its appandagas', sewed amidst ibe 'fblds of 
the left breait, the aama fonr weatharrtamlahcd and lack4aalx« stare 
always to be seen there. Iha dlflbreiMie between Mr. Jemea sad Dr. 
Arnold, or his informeat. Oi|4. Smyth, is mevety Umthstwasn dim 
Stan aad worn and dim emb^eiy ; and both there varleUais from 
Southey are of very little oonaaqMnee. It being gtiiis eeriain tfAC 
Nelaon diaregaided the precaution auggened to him, and that theatais 
or the amh^deiy on his coat attniried the bullet which killed him. 
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It was about ten minutes past the hmir of noon made a mighty crash in it. And now Nelson was 

when Collingwood, in the ‘ Royal Sovereign,* got getting into dose action, was trying to bring the 

close astern of the * Santa Anna ’ the flag-ship of muzzles of hit guns to grate and rattle againat those 

Vice-Admiral Alava, the Spimish second in com- of the * Santiasima Tnntdad,* that huge four-daeker 

mand, and fired into her w closely with guns which he had encountered before now, and which 

double shotted, and with such precision, as to kill he was wont to call his old acquaintance. As he 

or wound nearly 400 of her crew and to disable approached, the enemy opened their broadsides, 

fourteen of her 112 guns. This was larboard- aiming chiefly at the ngging of the 'Victory,* in 

broadside work ; with her starboard broadside, the hope of disabling her before she could close 

similarly charged, the ‘ Royal Sovereign * raked with them. A shot going through one of the ‘ Vic- 

the ' f ougiieux,* a French seventy-four. Nelson, tory's * sails afforded proof that the was well within 

who was still at some distance from the horn of reach of shot, and thereupon seven or eight French 

the crescent which he meant to attack, on seeing and Spanish ships opened such a fire upon the 

his second thus engaged, cried out in a transport, ' Victory* as |>erhaps had never before been directed 

“See how that noble fellow, Collingwood, carries his at a single ship. The fire must have been much 

ship into action !*' and Collingwood, just as his ship more murderous than it was if the enemy had not 

was passing between tiie two ships of the enemy, aimed rather at the masts and rigging than at the 

ab lUi midway in their curved line, called out to his hull and decks. A round shot kiil^ Mr. John 

captain," Rotherham, what would Nelsiiu give to be Scott, Lord Nelson’s public secretary, as he waz 

here ?*’ In a few minutes more Collingwood found standing on the quarter-deck of the ‘ Victory ' 

his position still more enviable, or at least much conversing with Captain Hardy. A commendable 

hotter ; for, having put the * Royal Sovereign ’ close attempt was made to remove the body and conceal 

alongside the ‘ Sant* Anna,* so close that the guns the fate of a worthy man for whom Nelson enter- 

were nearly muzzle to muzzle, the ‘ Fougueux * tained a high regard ; but the one quick eye of the 
bore up and raked her astern ; the ‘ Sun Leandro,* admiral saw him fall. " Is that poor Scott that *a 

a 64, raked her a-headj and the ' Sun Justo,* a gone? |X)or fellow!’* Nelson had scarcely Mid 

Spuriibh 74, and the * ludomptuhle,’ a French 80, the words ere a double-headed shot killed eight 

ranged on her starboard bow and quarter, within marines on the poop and wounded several others, 

less than 300 yaids* distance. Collingwood was, Nelson, careful for every body but himself, or- 

in fact, almost sui rounded, and so incessant and dered Captain Adair to disperse liis marines round 

thick WHS the fire maintained by all these assail- about the ship, that they might not suffer so much 

ants that the people of the ‘ Royal Sovereign ’ fre- by being together. A few minutes after, a shot 

quently saw the cannon-shots come in contact with struck the forc-brace bitts on the quarter-deck and 

each other in the air. But the French and passed between Nelson and Hardy, a splinter from 

Spaniards soon found that they were injuring them- the bitts tearing off Hardy’s shoe-buckle and 

selves by this cross-firing, and, seeing that the bruising his left foot. Each looked anxiously at 

* Belleisle,’ 74, and some other Britisii ships, were the other, supposing him to lie wounded. Neisoti 

fast approaching to support the gallant Culling- then smiled and said, " This is too warm work, 

wood, four of them drew off, one by one, leaving Hardy, to lust long.** The ‘ Victory’s * mizen- 

the ' Royal So /ereign* to combat alone with her top-must was shot aw ay ; every studding-sail boom 

first antagonist, the ' Sant* Anna.’ Mr. Chalmers, on the foremast hud been shot off close to the yard- 

Cullingwood’s Miling-moster, a worthy man and &rm ; her new forCMil had from 60 to 100 yards 

valuable officer, was hit on the quarter-deck, as he of >t stripped from the spur, and every sml was 
was standing close by the admiral’s side. Asreat riddled with shot; the wheel was struck and 
shot almost divided his body ; he laid his nead knocked to piecez, so that they were obliged to 
upon Collingwood’i shoulder and told him he was eteer the ship in aun-room ; twenty officers 
slain. The admiral supported him till two sailors and men hod been Id^ed, and thirty wounded ; 
carried him below. He could mv DotlLiQ||; to bit the French and SpOAMk thlpz a-head closing like 

admiral but bless him! but as they carri^ him z forest, thus leaving a gap of three-quarters of a 

down, he said he wished he could but live to read mile between this part of the combined line and 

the account of the action in a newspaper. Chal- that part which Collingwood hod oitsdcedi nine- 

mem lay in the cockpit among the wounded until teen ohips of the line heiag hm in a mass and 

the ' Sant’ Anna* mruck ; and, joining in tht cheer fourteen there, tiitberto tan ' Vacitory ’ had not 

which they gave her, expired with it on hia lips.* returned a single gun, bmp UlUg him one o'clock 
For moKthonaomirterof an honr the 'Royal Sove- in the afternoon the men arete ndioved fipm this 
reign’ was the only Rritudiqhip in cloee action; hut trying state of inaction hy the wprd of efimmond 
then, when Collingwood had taken a position upon to fiik The enemy hod mt to doeeW wedged 
thelee-lmwofthe'Sant’Atini,’the'Beikia)^’bMiL tqgeffier that it woe fimnd uipoes^ to break 
mg urn fired a broedaide into the lee-qnaitcr of that through the Itpe widioitt mnniiig on hoard one of 
unludcy Spamard, and then bote away tod ckwRy the wipa- AppaienRy bnawee k w»s now dis- 
engaged the 'Indomptoble.’ Villiacave^e line was covered or euspeeted that Villenetife was 

now more irregular man ever. Cottingwood hod on board that ship which, lay next to the ’ Sen* 
• CQiuagwsod, uiiK to lUi wife. tiasima Trinidad, the * Victory ’ was hptently 
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brought close up to the * Bucentaure* of 80 guns, 
nnd then but went Nelson’s terrible 68-pounder car- 
ronade from the * Victory’s* forecastle, discharging 
her usual loading, or one round shut and a keg filled 
with 500 musket-balls, which were hred right into 
the cabin-windows of the * Bucentaure.’ And, as 
the ‘ Victory* slowly moved a-head, every gun of 
the remaining fifty upon her larboard broadside, 
all double, and some of them treble shotted, was 
discharged deliberately and closely. So close in- 
deed were the ships, that the ensign of the one 
trailed over the peak of the other, and, when they 
rolled, their spars touched. The British crew were 
nearly suffocated by the dense black smoke that 
entered the ‘ Victory’s* port-holes. Before two 
minutes had passed nearly 400 men were killed or 
wounded in this French ship, twenty of her guns 
were dismounted, and she was almost put hors de 
"combat* But the ‘ Neptune,* a fine French 80- 
gun ship, managing to open clear of the * Bucen- 
taure’s* stem, poured a destructive fire upon the 
• Victory*s* bows ; and the ‘ Redoutable * 74 
raked the same ship with her foremost guns. As 
the French ‘ Neptune* receded, and as the ‘ Bu- 
centaure* was almost silenced, the* Victory’ ran 
on board the * Redoutable,’ which was showing a 
very bold countenance The French ship received 
her with a broadside ; then instantly shut most of 
her lower-deck ports, for fear of being boarded 
through them, and hred from them no more. The 
‘ Victory* ran foul of the * Redoutable,’ the sheet an- 
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chor of the one striking the spare anchor of the 
other; and the hooks and boom-irons getting inter- 
mixed or catching in the leash of the sails, held 
the two ships together. Almost as soon as the two 
ships got thus hooked together, Nelson’s boat- 
swain fired the starboard 68-pounder carronade, 
loaded as the larboard one had been, with one 
round shot, and the mortal’ keg of 500 bullets right 
upon the * Redoutable’s’ decks ; and this cleared the 
h rench ship’s gangways. The guns of the middle 
and lower decks of the ‘ Victory* continued to be 
fired occasionally into the ‘ Redoutable,’ who, on 
her part, fired her main-deck guns, and made a 
great use of musketry, chiefly from her tops, which 
were filled by soldiers. And, in addition to these 
muskets, the ‘ Redoutable’ had in her fore and 
mamtups some brass cohorns which fired langridge 
shot, and did great execution upon the * Victory’s* 
forecastle. While Nelson’s starboard guns bat- 
tered the sides of the ‘ Redoutable,’ his larboard 
guns hammered the * Santissima Trinidad,* which 
huge leviathan was now exposed, and which was 
soon in case to return the ‘ Victory’s * fire., The 

* Redoutable* took fire ; the flames spread to the 

* Victory,* threatening both ships with a flight into 
the air ; but the English sailors put out their own 
fire, and threw buckets of water into the ‘ Re- 
doutnble’ to help the French to *^it out theirs. 
Everything was going as well as his heart could 
desire, when, at about half-past one o’clock, as 
Nelson was walking on the larboard side of the 
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(laarter-decik with Captain Hardy, he waa hit by a 
rifle or musket ball flred from the mizen-top of the 
• Redoutablc,* which was not more than fifteen yards 
from the spot : and he fell on his knees, but sup- 
ported himself for a few seconds with his left hand 
which touched the deck. Then the strength of his 
left arm (his only one) failed him, and he fell on 
his left side, ujicn the very spot where his secre- 
tary had fallen dead; and his clothes were be- 
smeared with poor Scott’s blood. Hardy stooped 
to him, and expressed a hope that he was not 
wounded severely. Nelson replied, “ They have 
done for me at la'st. Hardy.” — “ I hope not,” said 
the Captain. “ Yes ! my backlwne is shot through ” 
A serjeant of the marines and two sailors, who had 
come up on seeing the admiral fall, now, by Hardy’s 
direction, earned their beloved cliiet down to the 
cock-pit. As they w'ere carrying him down the 
ladder he took out his handkerchief and co- 
vered his face and the stars or embroidery on his 
coat with it, in order that the crew might not he 
discouraged or afflicted Tiie cock-pit was crowded 
with the wounded and the dying, over whose bodies 
he was earned, to be laid upon a pullet in a nid- 
shipman's berth. Upon examination it was found 
that the ball had entered the left shoulder, through 
the fore part of the epaulette, and lodgrd in the 
spine, and that tlie wound was mortal. The sad 
fact was concealed from all except Captain Hardy, 
the chaplain, and tlie surgeons. His Miflciings 
from pain and tliirst were \cry great : he fre 
quently culled for drink, and to be tanned with 
paper ; saying, “ Fan, fan, drink, drink and 
they gave him what is generally ready in British 
ships while in action, lemonade, to quench his 
burning thirst. He kept puhhing away a bed- 
sheet, the only covering u|>on him, layinar bare his 
slender limbs and emaciated body. 11c begged 
Dr. Beatty, the chief surgeon, to attend to others, 
u his attention to him was useless. As soon as 
the ‘ Victory’ was somewhat discnguged fiom the 
crowd. Captain Hardy sent an oflicer to inform 
Collingwood that Nelson was wounded. Colling> 
wood asked the officer if the w'oiind was dangerous. 
The officer hesitated ; then said he hoped it was 
not. “ But,” says Collingwood, ** I saw the fate 
of my friend in his eye ; for his look told what his 
tongue could not utter.”* 

Meanwhile the battle was going on well, although 
the ‘ Victory * continued to be beset most sorely. 
Every time a ship struck the crew of the ‘ Victory’ 
hurraed ; and then joy sparkled in the eye of the 
dying hero. He was. however, very impatient to 
■ce Captain Hardy, and tent for him repeatedly ; 
hut it was more than an hour before the captain 
could leave the quarter-deck, and go down to the 
oock-pit. They shook hands affectionately. Hardy 
was too much overcome by hb feelings to he able 
to speak. But Nelson said, “ Well, Hardy, how 
goes the battle ? — how the day with us ?*’ 

Then Hardy spoke, and said, “ Very well, my lord ; 
twelve or fourteen of the enemy’s ships have 
* LiOw fraw OatUarvood to H. m H. Of I>«lworC)ai«ae«. 
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struck; hut five of their van have tacked, and 
shown an intention of bearing down upon the 
* Victory.* 1 have therefore called two or three 
of our fresh ships round us, and have no doubt of 
giving them a drubbing.”—'* I hope, Hardy, that 
none of our ships have struck.” — *' No, niy lord, 
there is no fear of that ! ” — “ Hardy, my dear 
Hardy, 1 am a dead man. 1 am going fait ; it 
will 1^ all over with me soon.”* Hardy returned 
to the quarter-deck : the aiiip continued to fire, 
and to be exfiused to tlie fire of several enemies at 
once. The concussion of tlie firing so affected tlie 
dying man, that, apostrophising his ship, he mut- 
tered, “ Oh, ‘ Victory,’ ‘ Victory,’ how you distract 
iny poor hiuin !” and, after a pouse, he said, '* How 
dear is life to all men!’’ The * Victory* now 
ceuHed firing, for she hail done her work, and 
gloriously, and tlie last of her opponents were past- 
ing to windward and trving to escape. In about 
fifty minutes Captain Hardy descended a second 
time to the cockpit, and, again taking the hand of 
his dying friend, eongratiilaled him on having ob- 
tained a brilliant and coinpleie viciuiy. He could 
not say how many of the enemy were taken, aa it 
was impossible to see every ship distinctly : but 
he was certain that fourteen or fificen at least hud 
surrendered. “ That ’s well,” murmured Nelson, 
” that’s well : but I bargained for twenty.” And 
then he said, in a stronger voice, "Anchor, Hardy, 
anchor I” Hardy hinted that Admiral Colling- 
wood would now take upon himself (he direction 
of affairs. " Not while 1 Jive, Hardy,” said Nel- 
son, ineflectuully cndeavouting to raise himself 
from the lx*d ; " Nn! do }ou anchor.” The cap- 
tain then said, " Shall w make the signal, sir?” 
" Yes,” answered Nelson, " for if 1 live I ’ll 
anchor.” By w Inch he is supposed to have meant 
that, in case of his surviving until all resistance 
was over, lie would, if at all practicable, anchor the 
ships and the prizes, as the surest means of saving 
them in case of a gale of wind arising. As the 
captain was leaving him, with big tears in his 
eyes. Nelson called him back, and said in a low 
faint voice, " Hardy, take rare of my dear Lady 
Hamilton ; take care of poor ].iady Hamilton ! Kiss 
me. Hardy.” The captain knelt and kissed his 
cheek ; and Nelson said, " Now 1 am satisfied. 
Thank God ! I have dune my duty.” Hardy stood 
over him in silence : then knelt again and kissed 
his forehead. The film of death was gathering 
over the eye of the expiring hero : and he aaid, 
" Who IS that ?” on being told, he added, " God 
blesa you. Hardy!” and the captain then left 
him, and for ever. Nelson bow said that he 
wished be iiod not left the quarter-deck, Whens he 
hod received his death-wound. Some minutes 
before this all fieeling below the hreoai wai gone ; 
and now death wot Tasidly approaebiog. He ooid 
a few ocaroely aiticnlate wt^ to the chaplain; 
bidding him remember that he left Lady Hamilton 
and bis daughter aa a legacy to hit country. He 
then said more distinctly, " Thank God, f have 
• Dr. Bwllir* Mmltow 
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done my duty !” He was heard to repeat these 
words several times : and they were the last words 
he uttered. His previous sufferings had been 
great ; but they were now over, and he expired 
without a struggle or a groan at about thirty 
minutes after four, or three hours and a quarter 
after receiving his wound.* 

Captain Blackwood coming on board the 
‘ Victory * soon after, and learning the death of 
his patron and friend, carried the whole of 
the dismal news to Collingwood, together with 
Nelson’s dying request, that the deet and prizes 
should be brought to anchor as quickly as possible. 
Collingwood was deeply affected, and it was with 
tears m his eyes that he now first took the com- 
mand of the whole fleet. During the greater part 
of the battle almost every captain had acted on his 
own judgment, and according to circumstances 
and accidental changes of position, even as Nelson 
had desired they all should do.*)* The great in- 
terest of the combat disappears with Nelson’s dis- 
appearance from the quarter-deck of the ‘ Victory,* 
which happened about the middle of the action, 
but not before the defeat of the French and 
Spaniards was made certain. The ‘ Redoutable,’ 
from whose top the fatal shot had been bred, made 
a gallant resistance. As the ‘ Victory * had the 
huge ‘ Santiasima Trinidad,* and at times one or 
two more adyersaiiea to contend with, Captain 
Eliab Harvey in the ‘ Temeraire* fell on board 
the * Redoutable’ on the other side ; and during 
a long interval four or five ships, friends and 
enemies, formed a compact tier, lying head to 
head, and stern to stern, with the muzzles of their 
guns grating against each other. The greatest 
precaution was necessary to prevent the ships tak- 
ing fire and being all blown into the air together : 
and on board the ‘ Victory * the firemen of each 
gun stood ready with a bucket of water. The 
‘ Redoutable ’ struck her colours about twenty 
minutes after Nelson was carried lielow. The 
‘ Temeraire ’ then got loose and went in search of 
other opponents, and she soon had two or three to 
her own share. As the British ships came through 
the gap which had been made in Villeneuve’s 
line or crescent, as they broke through the forest 
of masts he had formed on his right, and as 
they got into close action, the last hope of the 
Frenchman vanished; several of his ships were 
attacked larboard and starboard, fore and aft, ex- 
periencing the fatal effects which the foremost 
English ships had braved and borne during the 
earlier stages of the action. Neither S^paniards 
nor French could bear it ; many of the French, 
on being engaged muzzle to muzzle, let down their 
lower deck ports and deserted their guns; the 
Spaniards on board the ‘ Santissima Trinidad,’ 
being no longer able to stand the fire of the * Vic- 
tory,’ and not knowing whither else to fly to, 
leaped overboard and swam to her bow and sides, 

* Southey— Dr Beatty, Narrative. 

^ ** Few aiiruala were neceatiary, and none were made, except to 
direct dote order aa th ■ liuea bore howu.” ^Letter fivm Collingwwd to 
W. Mnridf, Eiq., Admiral^. 


I and were actually helped up her sides or taken in 
I at her lower ports by the crew of the ‘Victory.* 
The masts of the * Santissima Trinidad ’ fell with 
a terrible crash, and she was taken possession of 
by a lieutenant who had only a boat’s crew with 
him. Before this time the ‘ Bucentaure,* which had 
never recovered from the effects of Nelson’s terrible 
68-poundcr and first broadside, had hauled down 
her colours ; and, as a captain of English marines 
took possession of her with a corporal, two privates 
of hiB own corps, and two seamen, he had found 
on board Admiral Villeneuve, who had tendered 
him his sword as he stepped on the quarter-deck. 
Before three o’clock ten ships of the line had 
struck. The ‘ Sant’ Anna,* which had sustained 
the first tremendous broadside of Collingwood 's 
ship, the ‘ Royal Sovereign,* hauled down her flag 
at about half-past two. But the ‘ Royal Sovereign’ 
herself had been so much iiiiured in her masts 
and yards by the fire of the ‘ Sant’ Anna,’ and 
the fire of the other ships that lay on her bow and 
quarter, that slie was unable to alter her position. 
Collingwood therefore called up tlie ‘ Euryulua * 
frigate to take the ‘ Royal Sovereign’ iu tow, and 
to receive on board the frigate the Spanish Vice- 
Admiral Alava and the other offictTs that belonged 
to the ‘ Sant* Anna.’ Captain Blackwood found 
that poor Alava, who had behaved heroiculljr 
in the action, was dangerously, if not mortally, 
wounded, and could not be moved ; but he brought 
away the captain of the ship. This officer had 
already been to the ‘ Royal Sovereign * to deliver 
up his sword ; on entering he hud asked one of 
the sailors the name of the ship ; and, upon being 
told that it waa the ‘ Royal Sovereign,* he had re- 
plied in broken English, “ 1 think she should be 
called the ‘ Royal Devil.* The Rear-Admiral 
Cisneros had been taken on board the ‘ Santissima 
Trinidad,* One Spanish 74, tlie ‘ Sant’ Agostin,’ 
was utterly ruined by one broadside from the 
‘ Leviathan,’ which carried away her mizen-mast, 
wounded her captain, and killed or wounded 160 
of her crew. In all these terrible broadsides most 
of the English guns were double shotted, and some 
of them were treble shotted. The conflicts which 
took place yard-arm to yard-arm appear to have 
been the most destructive to the English, as all the 
enemy’s ships had musketry in their tops, and 
most of them also cohorns like the ' Redoutable.’ 
Admiral Gravina, in the ‘ Principe de Asturias,’ a 
112-gun ship, fell away to leeward of the rear, and 
made off with four other ships. Five other ships, 
four French and one Spanish, under Villeueuve’s 
second, Rear-Admiral Dumanoir, which had taken 
little or no part in the action, and which, conse- 
quently, had sustained little or no damage in their 
masts and sails, while hardly any of the hard- 
fought English ships had a stick left standing, 
hauled off to windward ; but, as Dumanoir passed 
the ‘Royal Sovereign,’ the * Conqueror,’ and the 
‘ Victory,’ which were lying like logs upon the 
water, he and the three French ships with him 

* CoUingwood'i Mumoin and CoriMpondanoa. 
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poured their ahot not only into those English ahipe, 
but also into the Spanish prizes tliey had made. 
Both Gravina and Dumanoir escaped from the 
battle ; but Gravina had been mortally wounded, 
and Dumanoir and his squadron fell in, in their 
flight, ^ith Sir Richard Strachan, who was cruis- 
ing in search of the Rochefort squadron, and were 
all taken on the 4th of November. Nineteen 
ships of the line struck at Trafalgar. The 
‘ Achille,* a French 74, after having surrendered, 
by some mismanagement of her crew took fire 
and blew up; 200 of her men were saved by 
English tenders, who picked them out of the water. 
The total number of prisoners taken, including the 
land forces on board, amounted to nearly 12,000. 
The total British loss in the battle 'was 1587, in- 
cluding many officers, besides the greatest of all. 
Captain Duff of the ‘ Mars,* and Captain Cooke of 
the ‘ Belleropbon.* were among the slain. The 
French, out of eighteen sail of the line, preserved 
only nine, and the Spaniards, out of fifteen sail of 
the line, preserved only six; the moral effect was 
as great as the physical one ; bctw'cen the two the 
iiiHiinf force at the disposal of Bonaparte might 
lie said to be annihilated. 

Nelson’s ciiiiwning glory rescued England from 
111 ! chance of invasion, and left her sovereign of the 
seas. After the battle of Trafalgar the task of 
the British navy, which had attained under Nelson 
to a degree of perfection which it had never ap- 
proached before, was of the easiest execution : nor 
could reverse, defeat, or disgrace have ]xtssibly 
attended our flag in any seas, if our changmg 
boards of admiralty and variable governments had 
known how to make use of the mighty powers and 
energies at their disjwsal, and had discarded on 
one hand their proneness to jobbery or to political 
trafficking in promotions, and on the other hand 
their incidental fits of economy. 

At the end of the battle very few of the English 
ships w’ere in a condition to carry sail, and four- 
teen of them, besides having their masts knocked 
to pieces, were considerably damaged in hull : of 
the prizes they had taken, eight were wholly 
dismasted ; the rest were partially dismasted, 
and some of them were almost in a sinking state. 
In the evening they were all huddled together, 
and in a most penlous situation, for the shoals of 
Trafalgar were only a few miles to leeward, and 
the wind was blowing dead on the shore. When 
Collingwood made the signal to jireparc to anchor, 
few of the ships had an anchor to let go, their 
anchors having been shot away, or their cables all 
ruined. But,'* adds Collingwood, “the same 
good Providence which aided us through such a 
day preserved us in the night, by the wind shifting 
a few points and drifting the ships off the land.” 
Pour of the dismasted prizes, howercr, having good 
anchors and cables left, anchored off Cape Tra- 
falgar. But on the morrow a gale came on from 
the south-west ; the ‘ Redoutable,’ French 74, went 
down; the * Fougueuz,* another 74, drove on 
shore ; the * Bucentanre* was. wrecked on the 


coast ; and the * Algesiras,’ one of the four prizes 
which had anchored, was curried into Cadiz by the 
crew, who rose upon the English lieutenant and 
prize party, after they had ordered the hatches to 
be taken off in order that the prisoners might have 
an opportunity of saving their lives. On the 
morning of the 23rd, favoured by a north-westerly 
wind, five of the ships of the line which had 
escajied came out of Cadiz, with the five P'rench 
frigates and two brigs which had suffered nothing 
in the action, with the intention of recovering some 
of the scattered prizes, or of taking some of the 
crippled English ships. These uninjured frigates 
recaptured the ‘ Sant* Anna* and the ‘ Neptune,* 
and carried both safe into port. But the enemy 
lost more than they gained by this sortie, fur an- 
other storm arose, and the * Indomptable,* which 
had taken on board the crew of the * Bucentaure* 
in addition to her own, was wrecked at the head 
of Cadiz Bay, and of 1100 or 1200 souls not 
above 100 were saved ; a Spanish 74 went on 
shore in the bay near l^ort Santa Catalina, and 
then to pieces, but the greater portion of her 
crew were saved ; and a Spanish 100-guii ship 
rolled away her masts and became a mere hulk. 
The damage which all these vessels had sustained 
in the great battle rendered tiicin unfit for sea. 
Captain Eulteney Malcolm, coming round from 
Gibraltar with the ' Donegal,* 74. which had not 
been in the action, captured tne 100-gunned 
Spaniard ; and the ‘ Leviathan’ captured a Spanish 
74 which had been in the action, and whicli 
hud struck her rolours, though she was now en- 
deavouring to escape ; but both the lOO-guri 
ship and the 74 were in a sinking state, and 
they both went on shore, not without loss of 
life to llie English prize-parties in possession of 
them. The bad weather continuing, and Colling- 
wuod apprehending that the French frigates in 
Cadiz Bay might make another dash at his un- 
manageable pitzes, the huge ' Santiaaima Trinidad* 
was cleared, scuttled, and sunk. The * Aigle,* 
French 74, drifted into Cadiz Bay and got stranded 
on the bar off Fort Santa Mana. On the 28th, 
and not sooner, Collingwood gut his fleet and his 
shattered prizes to anchor on the coast between 
Cadiz and San Lucar. But even here it waa found 
necessary to burn one French 74 and one Spanish 
74, and to scuttle a Spanish 80-gun ship ; while 
another French 74, owing, it is said, to the fren- 
zied behaviour of a portion of the French prisoners 
on board, who cut the cablet, struck upon the 
shoals, and was lost. On this oocaaion, ai on 
many others, noble efforts were matjie by the 
English sailors to save the lives of their enemies 
and prisoners. Captain Pulteney Malcolm put 
out all hit boats to rescue the drowning French ; 
but, although many were thus saved, above 20() 
perished. In all fourteen of the prises were 
burnt, sunk, or run on shore, and only three Spanish 
ships of the line and one French were saved and 
kept as trophies. “ Our own infirm skips,’* says 
Collingwood, “ could scarce keep &ff Uw shore ; 
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the prizes were left to their fate ; and, as they were 
driven very near the port, I ordered them to be 
destroyed, that there might be no risk of their 
falling again into the hands of the enemy.” The 
Spaniards generally had fought bravely in the 
action ; but the heart of the Spanish people was 
not in that cause ; some humane and politic con- 
duct of Collingwood, being sujieradded to the very 
unfavourable effects produced by Uumanoir’s con- 
duct, and by various other deeds of their French 
allies, produced a sudden popular reaction favour- 
able to the English. “ To alleviate,” says Col- 
lingwood, “ the miseries of the wounded as much 
as was in my power, I sent a flag to the Marquis 
de la Solano (captain-general of Andalusia) to offer 
him his wounded. Nothing can exceed the grati- 
tude expressed by him for this act of humanity: 
all this part of Spain is in an uproar of praise and 
thankfulness to the English. Solano sent me a 
present of a cask of wine, and we have a free in- 
tercourse with the shore. Judge of the footing we 
are on when I tell you he offered me his hospitals, 
and pledged the Spanish honour for the care and 
cure of our wounded men. Our officeis and men 
who were wrecked in some of the prize- ships were 
most kindly treated ; all the country w-as on the 
beach to receive them ; the ])riesrs and women 
distributing wine and bread and fruit amongst 
them. The stddiers turned out of their barracks 
to make lodging for them ; whilst their allies, the 
French, were left to shift for themselves, with a 
guard over them to prevent their doing mischief.”* 
All this tended to obliterate the recollections of 
the melancholy affair of the four treasure-frigates, 
and to qualify the Spaniards for that close alliance 
with the English into which they were so soon 
driven by Bonaparte ; and enabled Collingwood to 
exercise a powerful influence over the people of 
Spain at the commencement of their great rising. 

Admiral Yilleneuve, who acknowledged that the 
French could no longer think of contending with 
us at sea, was brought over to England, but was 
almost immediately liberated on parole, and al- 
lowed to return to France. Perhaps it would have 
been better for himself to have been retained a 
close prisoner ; for scarcely had he reached Rennes 
on his way to Paris when his name was added to 
that ambiguous list of suicides which was headed 
by the names of Pichegru and Wright. There is 
a very su^icious variety in the French accounts 
given of his death : some say he shot himself with 
a pistol upon receiving information that the go- 
vernment bad prohibited his appearing at Paris ; 
others say that he fell upon his own sword ; others 
that be poignarded himself ; while by still another 
account, which, is reported to have been in after 
years Bonaparte's own account of the matter, he 
put himself to death in a studied, scientific man- 
ner with a curious pin'^propelhng machiiie.t In 

* Letter to B. Blaekett, IHm]., Snd Nov., 1806. 

t I'liU laet acconnt leeiiii to ui the moet ■lupicioiii of aU. ** Vll- 
loneuve," eayt Bonapute, *‘^vlien taken prisaiier and carried to 
England, was so much sieved at hii defeat, that hr studied anatomy 
on pavpose to deilroy hODMiir. He bought some anatosilcal platw 


the first instance the imperial Corsican had tried to 
make light of the battle of Trafalgar, and to var- 
nish over the terrible defeat with bold lies. He 
caused to be inserted in the Moniteur the most 
mendacious accounts of the movements and opera- 
tions of the combined fleets of France and Spain, 
together with allusions to tlie great exploits his 
navy was to perform, when that navy no longer 
existed; and when he opened the session of the 
legislative body of Paris, only a few weeks before 
Villeneuve*B death, he declared with his own mouth 
that “ a tempest had deprived him of some few 
ships, after a battle imprudently entered into.” 
This was all he said there ; but in other places he 
had down out violently against the unfortunate 
admiral, and had asserted and maintained that 
Villeneuve had disobeyed his instructions, and that 
victory and triumph must have ultimately attended 
the French flag if that admiral had only adhered 
to the orders which he had sent him. Now, the^e 
orders, as we have stated, were in ihemselves em- 
barrassing and contradictory — they were orders 
such, perhaps, as might he expected from a land 
officer, ignorant of the sea ; — and, besides, the last 
order which Villeneuve received at Cadiz, instead 
of enjoining him not to sail, was imperative as to 
his putting to sea immediately; and “llth is, indeed, 
Villeneuve could not long have avoidid doing, as 
Collinguood’s extended blockade had cut off all 
his sujiplies, and as Cadiz and its neighbourhood, 
denuded, and in no friendly humour, offered him 
Bcurcely any resources. If Villeneuve had survi\ed 
he could have told his ovin story, and have con- 
victed Bonaparte both ot imprudence in meddling 
with sea matters, and of gross (alsehood afterwards; 
and, to save their emperor from this painful expo- 
sure, many of Foiichd’s secret agents would have 
been quite ready to commit a secret murder, and 
make it pass off os suicide. In spile too of the 
Moniteur, and of public speeches to the so-called 
legislature, it was found impossible to conceal fur 
any length of time the real nature and results of 
the battle of Trafalgar: soldiers and sailors who 
had been in the action returned home from Spain ; 
merchants and bankers received lull intelligence 
in private letters ; and, as English newspapers con- 
tinued to be smuggled into France notwithstanding 
all the efforts made by Bonaparte and Fuuchd to 
prevent it, and as many of the Bourbon party in 
the Faubourg St. Germain took a pleasure in 
translating such English articles, and in reporting 
the substance of them wherever they went, the 
fearful catastrophe became known in its full ex- 

of the heart and itw regioni, and compannl them with hie own body 
in order to ascerlam the preciie Bttiiatlou ot the heart. On hli 
arrival m France 1 niden-d tliat he should remain at KeiiiieB, and not 
prooeed to I'ans Villeneuve, afraid of lieinu tiled by a court-martial 
tor disobedience of order.., and coiiscqiiently losing the fleet, for 1 hud 
ordered him not to anil, or to engage the English, determined to de- 
stroy himself, and accordingly took his plales of tlie lieart and com- 
pariNl them with ins breusL Exactly iu the centre of llie plate he 
made a mark with a large pin, then fixed the pin as near as ne uould 
Judge in the same spot in hia o\in breast, shoiod it in to the head, 
penetrated his heart, and exi>irad. When the room was opened be 
was tound dead ; the pin in his breast, and a mark in tlie plate oom- 
spondlng with the wound in liis breast. He need not liave done tt, 
■a he was ii bruve man, though posseeaed of no talent VdtaeJHr 
St, Helena 
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(cut ; lh\ia TCTulcrin^ ^ht* emperor t^ie more eager 
to ibrow the blame upon Villeiieuvc, and 

pie\eni the possibility of that admirara replying. 
Suspicions were excited by the measures taken to 
prevent Villeneuse’s appearing in Pans; they 
were confirmed by the c<»MtTadictory ac enunls pro- 
mulgated about the manner of his death , and it 
appears to have been very general!) believed at the 
time that Villetieuve did not iicnsb by Ins own 
hand. Among the Bonapartists, howcvei (and 
the great majority of the F'renrh people weie noW' 
of this part\, even as they had once been Robes- 
inerrists). the reverses at sea were easily forg<»tien 
in the successes on shore ; the dazzling glories of 
Ulm and Ai ierlitz filled their eyes and imagina- 
tions; and t'lc opening of the campaign against 
Prussia, and the grand and successful battle of 
Jena, made them forget that there w as or ever had 
been such a place in the world as Trafdgar Bay, 
They indeed henceforward renounced all hope of 
invading and conque ing England ; nay, even of 
contending with her as a maiitime power; but 
they flattered themselves that they found more than 
an equivalent in the easy subjugation ami plunder 
of the continent, j and that the coniinental rysiem, 
which began to occupy Bonaparte’s mind, us soon 
as his navy was destioyed, would, by closing all 
the ports of Eurojie to English commerce, retluci* 
the proud rival of France lo poverty and desjiair. 

In Great Britain the intelligence of the battle 
of Trafalgar, which came as a seasonable relief lo 
the gloom created by Mack’s surrender at Ulm 
and Bonaparte’s advance upon Vienna, was received 
with deep and mingled emotions, of jov for the 
victory, and grief for the d^ath of the victor. All 
honours were paid to Nelson’s remains ; there was 
lying in state in the Painted Hall at Greenwich, 
there were funeral procevions by water and by land 


of unexampled solemnity and magnificence: but 
— and we know not why — the body was not in- 
terred in the sacred place for which he had a pre- 
ference, and the name of which had been often on 
his lips while rushing into action. Instead of 
being buried in Westminster Abbey bii remains 
were deposited under the noble dome of St. Paul’s j 
a fitting and glorious resting-place, yet still not 
that which he had himself in a manner selected. 
But dying requests to which he attached more im- 
portance were disregarded; his brotlicr, a retirol 
country' clergyman, who succeeded to bis titles, 
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wae raised in the British peerage from the rank of 
a viscount to that of an earl ; 6000^. a year, and 
the sum of 100,000/. for the purchase of an estate, 
were granted to him by parliament, which further- 
more voted 10,000/. to each of his sisters ; but 
not one farthing was ever granted either to his 
adopted or real daughter Horatia, or to Lady 
Hamilton, whose essential services to the country 
ought to have secured some reward, in spite of the 
immorality of her connexion with Lord Nelson — 
a connexion which had been winked at by the 
admiral’s sisters who got the 10,000/. a-piece, 
and who, as we have seen, were living under the 
same roof, at Merton, with their brother and (it is 
best to speak plain) his mistress, when, at the call 
of his country, he dew to tight and die at Trafalgar. 
What Lady Hamilton’s public services had been 
w'as distinctly and correctly stated in the last words 
Nelson ever wrote ;• they were personal services, 
and benetits procured to the British fleet, by means 
of her close and bosom friendship with Caroline of 
Austria, the proud Queen of Naples; they were 
services which none but she could have achieved; 
and it was assuredly a squeamish sort of morality 
in the court, cabinet, and parliament of Great 
Britain, which withheld a recomjiense for these 
public services, and condemned an erring but an 
interesting, a patriotic, and high-minded woman, 
to poverty and absolute misery for the rest of her 
days, on account of irregularities in her private 
life and conduct. Even at that day when rigid 
morality was in fashion at court (although Queen 
Charlotte had received Warren Hastings’s dubious 
wife), if the pension-list had been gone over, more 
thsn one person would have been found living on 
the bounty’of the nation, who had all Lady Hamil- 
ton’s faults, frailties, or vices, without any of her 
abilities, spirit, and public services to plead in 
their favour. The “ good Emma,” the “ brave Em- 
ma” — and to the fascinated Nelson she ever ap- 
peared both good and brave— after struggling for 

* October Slit, 1606. Then in tight of the combined fleets of France 
and Spam, distant a)x>iit ten miles. 

“ Whereas the eminent services of Emma Hamilton, widow of the 
Right Honourable Sir William Hamilton, have been of tlie very 
greatest service to my king and country, to my knowledge, without 
ever receiving any reward from eitlier our king or country. 

** First, that she obtained the Kmp Of SiNiin's letter, in 1706, to his 
brother, the King of Naples, acquainting iiim of his intention to de. 
dare war against England ; from which letter the ministry sent out 
orders to the then Sir John Jervis to strike a stroke, if opiMirtunity 
oflered, against either the arsenals of Spain or tier fleets. Tiiat neither 
of these was done is not Uie fault of Lady Hamilton ; the opportunity 
might have lieen offered 

“ Secondly ; The British fleet under my command could never have 
retaraed tlie second time to Egypt, bad not Lady Hamilton's influence 
witli the Queen of Naples caused letters to be wrote to tlie governor of 
Syracuse, that he waa to encourage the fleets’ being supplied with 
everything, should they put into any port in Sicily. We put into Syni- 
euse, and received every supply ; went to EgyjA, and destroyed the 
Franch fleet. 

” Could I have rewarded these services, I would not now call upon 
niy eoimtry ; but, as that has not Iteen in my power, I leave Emma 
L^y Hanultiin, Iheretore. a legaCv to my king and country, tliat they 
will give her an ample provision to maintain her rank in life. 

** lalaoleatMtuthe benefleence of mv coniitry my adopted daughter, 
Horatia Nelson Thompson ; and 1 dusire she will use in fuUire the 
name ntNelion only. 

“Tliese are the only favours I uk of my king and country’, at this 
mOmoBl when I am goiag to fight their battle. May God bless mv 
king akd country, and all those 1 hold dear 1 My relaUons it is neeu- 
kiss to mention ■, they will, of course, be amply provided tor. 

“ Ninsoir anu Dbowte. 



Bome years with affliction and poverty (for, though 
Nelson left her all he could, he had been so care- 
less about money and property of any kind, that 
he had scarcely anything to leave),* after having 
recourse to several questionable means of getting 
money, and injuring the memory of her idol by 
selling his love-letters to ^ bookseller, died in 
France, in or near the town of Calais, without a 
friend near her, without a shilling, without a com- 
fort; and her body was denied Christian burial, 
and treated like that of a dog by the bigoted Catho- 
lic clergy of the restored BourbonB.t And yet her 
moral domestic irregularities had not prevented 
the beautiful, graceful, fascinating woman from 
obtaining the homage and the close intimacy of the 
great and high-born, when she could, as the wife 
of a British ambassador and the friend of a foreign 
queen, and the ck^e amie of a British admiral, 
the favourite of victory, bestow splendid hospital- 
ities, procure favours and advantages, and open 
some of the roads to employment and promotion : 
the obscurity of her birth, the notorious history of 
her early life, when she lived with painters and 
served them as a living model, had not been any 
impediment to the incense offered up to her by 
lords and ladies, colonels, generals, captains, admi- 
rals, chaplains, deans, bishops : for maHiy years her 
saloons at Naples had been tilled apd crowded by 
the aristocracy of Europe, and what is called the 
elite of the English fashionable world ; many were 
the favours and honours, and substantial benetits 
she hud obtained for others — but when her hour 
of need came she found not one to help her, and 
her former intimates excused their want of gene- 
rosity — even as the nation excused its want of 
liberality — by canting about Lady Hamilton’s im- 
morality. 

In the course of the year several great advantages 
were obtained by (>ur arms in the East Indies. 

* Hflr l.uBliand, Sit William HamHton. had loft her nolhiag. Thii 
wna not on account uf anj roKciitmetit, for Sir William, from the Aral 
dawn of their aequolntunco with Nolion, had behaved rather like an 
ituliiui than an EnKlibh huaband, and hod ined with them ^and tor 
long intervals the three lived under the aamo roof) in undisturbed 
harmony down to Uie day of liia death, on the 0th of April, 1603 ; but 
It arose from the atute of poverty and embarrassment in which he died. 

She died on or about the 17lh day of January, in the year 1615, 
when Itnu.iparte was £m|ieror of Elba, but nreparing that return to 
Fmnce wliicli lusted the hundri'd days, and leu to tlie battle of Water- 
loo. llie French Catholic priests, or those of them among whom it 
was Lady Hamilton's lot to fall, had learned no moderation or 
lolerauce from persecution and long suffering; like all parties in 
Franee, they weri’ immiidemte and rabid as sunn os there appeared a 
prospect ol their becoming a dominant or strong party. They knew 
and cared nothing about Emma’s moral Irr^ularilies ; they only 
knew that she was an Englishwoman and a I^tesunt (or, in their 
language, a heretic;, and therefore it was that they refus^ her tlm 
rites of Christian burial — 

** Denied the charity of dost to aprend 
O'er dust !" 

It is said that she was even refused a cofftn, and burled in a sack i 
till an English gentleman, hearing of this brutal bigotry. Intsr- 
fered, and had the liody taken up, placed in a coffin, and interred re- 
speotfnlly, though not in coniKecrated ground. Bnt liere, we lieliere. 
the priesto have Ixjen charged with what waa really the effect of Um 
poverty in wliich she died. lu must Catholic countries on the Conti- 
nent It Mas, and still is, tlie eiiatom to bury the poor without quffin, 
shell, or shroud, without even so much as a sack. Coffins nro reserved 
for those who ban pay for them ; but in some of these oountriea (as 
nil through the aouih of Italy) the richest, as well os the poorest, are 
cousigne J to the grave without any eoflin or shell : they ore carried, 
indeed, to the place of interment upon trapirlngs of the moat gaudy 
kind, but notlung of all this is buried with them, the bier, the moii- 
cloths, and every thing elso being kept to serve for many another 
oecoslon, ajid noUiiDg being put In^ the tomb except emneoU elothea. 
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Nol^ uhiitnnding the Victories of Generali I.»ake and 
Artlmr Wellesley in 1802-3, a fresh Mahratta war 
broke out in 1804. The great chief Holkar, who 
had remained inactive dunni; the war against 
Scindiah and the Rnjah of lierar, and who had 
been strengthening himself while they hud been 
rusliiiig to their ruin, suddenly uBsumed an atti- 
tude which excited alarm or suspicion. Having 
refused to enter into an amicable negotiation, 
General, now Lord Lake, and General Fraser were 
sent against Holkar. One or two hill-fortresses 
were siornied, a skirmish or two were fought, and 
then, on the 13tli of November, 1804, Ilolkar’s 
infantry and artillery, strongly posted near the 
fortress of Deeg, in the midst of tanks, topes, 
and morasses, were entirely defeated by General 
Fraser, who charged them with the bayonet, under a 
terrific fire of round, grape, and chain shot. Un- 
fortunately a cannon ball look off Fraser’s leg, and 
he died of his wounds a few days after. The num- 
ber of killed and wounded in his small army 
amounted to 643 ; but 87 fine pieces of artillery 
of European fabric, well mounted on field carriages, 
and furnished with every requisite apparatus, were 
captured ; and the best disciplined part, the flower 
of Holkar’s army, twenty- four disciplined bat- 
talions, were dispersed. On the 17th of November, 
Lord Lake, after a rapid and brilliant movement, 
surprised and thoroughly defeated the whole ca- 
valry of Holkar, who was himself in the field, and 
had great difficulty in escaping from it ^ter the 
battle. The aceue of this affair was Fumickabad. 
The war would have been finished by it but for 
an aUianoe which Holkar contracted with the 
powerful Bqjah of Bburtpore. Oo the 1st of Ue- 


cember, 1804, Lord Lake having resolved to re- 
duce all the forts within the BhurtjKire territory, 
joined his army to the forces which General Fra 
Bcr had brought into the country, and which were 
now commanded hy Colonel Monson. The fortress 
of Deeg was garrisoned by the troops of Holkar, 
in conjunction with the troops of his ally, the Ra- 
jah of Dhurlpore ; it was well furnisheef with artil- 
lery before, and since the battle all the pieces 
which Fraser’s army had not taken had been car- 
ried Within the walls and placed in battery. The 
British were in possession of the town and all the 
outworks by the morning of the 24ih of December ; 
and on the morning of Christmas day, 1804, the 
Mahrattas evacuated the citadel, flying in a panic, 
and leaving everything behind them. Deeg was a 
town of considerable size and importance, and had 
l>een considered as almost inaccessible to an enemy 
during the greater part of the year, from its being 
nearly surrounded by lakes and marshes. It bad 
been a royal dwelling : it had massy gateways and 
tall towers surmounted by very heavy artillery. 
But the importance of this place was far inferior 
to that of the celebrated maiden fortress of Bhurt- 
pore^ which stood amidst jungles and water at 
the distance of aliout tliirty English miles from 
Agra. On the 1st of January, 1805, Lord Lake 
and Colonel Monson moved from Deeg to this 
well-defended capital of the rajah ; and on the 3rd 
the British took up their encampment-ground 
for the prosecution of a siege which has scarcely a 
parallel in the history of modem India, and which 
witnessed mininn and explosions of unpiweedented 
magnitude. Lalm found that report bad not ex- 
aggerated the atrength of thia place; Bhortpore 
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was amazingly strong, both naturally and artifi- 
cially, and its garrison was a numerous and a re- 
solute army. When breaches were made, several 
assaults were most successfully repelled by the 
Indians. In one of these affairs Lake lost nearly 
300 Europeans and 200 Sepoys : the enemy 
butchered in cold blood all the wounded who fell 
in the ditch or beyond the outer wall ; and several of 
Lake’s best officers were slain. With great alacrity 
strong stockades were formed behind the breaches. 
No progress was made until the 1 8th of January, 
when Major General Smith arrived at camp with 
three battalions of Sepoys belonging to the garrison 
of Agra, and 100 convalescent Europeans, who had 
performed a march of fifty miles, by a circuitous 
route, m twenty-four hours ; and when Ishmael 
Beeg deserted from Holkar and joined the English 
with 500 native horse. Better advances were then 
made, and the batteries of the besiegers renewed 
their fire with greater vigour. By the 2 1st of 
January a very wide breach was effected ; but the 
enemy, fearful that their guns would be dis- 
mounted, if they were at all exposed, drew them 
behind their parapets, and kept them in reserve to 
pour destruction upon the English, whenever they 
should advance again to storm the place ; and, 
lured by the present of six lies of rupees, and by 
the tempting prospect of plunder, Meer Khan, a 
great chieftain, who was then in Bundelkund, 
marched wiih all his forces towards Bhurtpore to 
assist the rajah On the morning of the 2 1st, 
before daylireak, dispositions were made by Lake 
for trying another storm. Portable bridges had 
been made for traversing the ditch; but the head 
o' our (>t()rming co umii found that the enemy had 
d tiiirned up the ditch below the breach, and caused 
a gieat b.)dy of water that had been kept above it 
to be poured in, by which means the ditch was 
widened and deepened almost infetantaneoU'.ly. As 
the portable bridges were now too short, and as 
there was eight feet water in the ditch, Colonel 
MacRae, who commanded the column, ordered an 
instant retreat, although some of his people had 
swum across the water and had even mounted the 
breach This was another murderous affair, for 
during the whole time that Colonel MacRae was 
advancing towards the walls, or hesitating at the 
brink of the ditch, or retreating across open ground 
towards Lord Lake’s trenches, the enemy kept up 
a heavy fire of grape, round shot, and musketry, 
and nearly six hundred men and eighteen officers 
fell at diierent points killed or wounded. And 
when this was over Meer Khan from Bupdelkund 
appeared in the rear of the besiegers’ encampment 
with clouds of cavalry, partly his own and partly 
the well armed and mounted people of Holkar. 
The British cavalry, however, held these forces in 
check, and towards night-fall the English artillery 
dispersed them, and killed some fifty of them with 
the galloper guns. Lake had commenced the 
campaign with gigantic material, with 200 ele- 
phants, 2000 camels, and 100,000 bullocks, for 
Cirrynig grain, equipage, and baggage: he was 


already in want of provisions and stores, and a 
convoy of 12,000 bullocks, loaded with provisions, 
was anxiously expected. As this convoy was 
guarded only by ’a small body of matchlock-men, 
a regiment of native cavalry and a battalion of a 
European regiment were detached, under the com- 
mand of Captain Walsh, to qieet it on its w ay and 
escort it from Mutra to the camp. Walsh joined 
the convoy without any difficulty; but on the 
morning of the 23rd of January, when only a few 
miles from the camp, he was beset and attacked 
by Meer Khan at the head of 8000 horse. Cap- 
tain Walsh retreated into a large open village wMth 
the greater part of the convoy intact ; but some 
of the bullocks were of necessity abandoned. 
Though assailed on all sides, his musketry and field- 
pieces repeatedly beat off the assailants, but, two 
of his guns getting disabled, the enemy made a 
desperate push on that point and gamed possession 
of part of the village. Walsh’s guns were heard 
in the English camp, and forthwith Colonel Need 
sounded boot and saddle, and, w'ith an English 
regiment of dragoons and a regiment of native 
cavalry, galloped towards the spot. The Sepoys in 
the village, on perceiving the clouds of dust which 
marked Need’s advance across the plain, set up a 
loud and joyous shout, and, sallyinjj^fortli upon 
Meer Khan’s guns, they carried them at the point 
of the bayonet just as Need arrived with his two 
regiments of horse, who then dashed among the 
Mahruttas, and pul them to flight. Six bundled 
of the Khan’s people were left dead on the field, 
and he himself escaped with the utmost difficulty, 
leaving behind him forty Hags, all his artillery and 
tumbrils, his own palanquin, aims, armour, and 
splendid attire, and flying in the disguise of a com- 
mon soldier On the 24Lh another detachment 
was sent from the camp for the protection of 
another and greatei convoy coming from Agra, 
with many thousand bullocks carrying gram, and 
about 800 hackeries laden with stores, ammunition, 
18'pound shot for the battering guns, and six lacs 
of rupees. On the 29ih Holkar, the Rajah of 
Bhurtpore, and Meer Khan, having united for the 
pur])ose all the forces they could collect, threatened 
an attack on this rich convoy ; but Lake had sent 
out a second detachment to meet the other on the 
road ; and, although the convoy was repeatedly 
surrounded, it was brought into camp without the 
loss of a single bullock, for the rajah’s infantry 
fled on the first appearance of the second English 
detachment, and the cavalry would not venture 
near enough for a real attack. A good many of 
the latter were killed in the jungle by grape-shot 
and the swords of some of our dragoons 

As the number of the enemy within the walls 
of Bhurtpore was increased rather than diminished, 
and as the two attempted assaults had cost so great 
a sacrifice of life, Lake resolved to proceed with 
more caution. On the 6th of February his army 
changed ground, and, after clearing the vicinity of 
the enemy’s cavalry, which still came round about 
in clouds, he established a strong chain of poets. 
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and then leisurely made his preparations for press- 
ing the siege. Boats, or coracles, made of wicker> 
work and covered with hides, such as are described 
by Ceesar as used by the ancient Britons, and such 
as are still seen paddling on the river Wye and 
other Welsh waters, were constructed to serve as 
pontoons ; and, as an additional means of crossing 
the broad deep moat, a portable raft was made 
about 40 fpet long and 16 feet broad, which was 
to be buoyed up by inflated oilskins and casks. 
But while this was doing in front of Bhurtpore 
Meer Khan wheeled round with his flying horse, 
rushed into the Dooab, and invaded the Company’s 
own territories, being accompanied or followed by 
clouds of Pindarries, the freebooters and moss- 
troopers of India, who made war solely for the 
purpose of plunder. The Rajah of Bhurtpore had 
calculated that this unexpected invasion would 
induce Lord Lake to raise the siege ; but his lord- 
ship merely detached Major-General Smith with a 
part of hifc> cavalry, and iMth the horse artillery, and 
continued his operations as before. Smith exe- 
cuted the duly entrusted to him with spirit and 
rapidity, and with complete success, crossing and 
recroasirig the Jumna and the Ganges, and plung- 
ing through other streams which intersected the 
couiitrw climbing lofty mountiuns, the ofl’-shoots 
of the stupendous Himalaya chain, and making 
marches which were never suriiassed by any army. 
The burning villages and tlie wasted country 
showed him the way which Meer Khan hud taken. 
He came up with that chieituiii on the afternoon 
of the Ist of March, near the town of Afzulgiiur, | 
and routed him with great loss. The khan's j 
principal oificers were killed or captured, and a 
band of stout, hardy, and brave Patans, the piide 
of his army, were literally cut to pieces on the field 
of battle, for they would neither fly nor surrender. 
Meer Khan went off like the w md, evacuating the 
Company’s territories, and reciossing the Ganges 
with a very diminutive force. General Smith, 
after reatonng older to the country, returned to 
Bhurtpore, the point from which he had aturted. 
His chaae had lasted him a mouth, during which 
he had ridden over 700 miles of the roughest 
country.* If the energy and activity of our Indian 
armies had been infused into the armies of Europe 
that were contending with the French, or if the 
Britiah government had learned from them the ! 
reliance which might be placed on the English 

• Major Thom, who had anompanliid O^neral Smilh on thaw 
Bylng maichM. aaya, •* Tli« detachment after tlila cspedition waa 
■omewlimt the worae for wear ; but, though many of the horaea were 
eumpletely knocked up, Uw aute of the whole waa far better than 
what might hare been rcaeonably expected. It merita remark, tliat 
Ben^il cmmlry, throughout the eampalgn, oodnrwl trials and 
bardahipa alm^ inriMiiyt oonerption. Independent of their pwi- 
ow long marehea un to Delhi, they had puraued Holkar cloaefy for 
•htw W mllm, till they oyartook him and ecmpleled hia orerUmnr 
at the hetUa of Furmckatad. ahortly after whmh they were called off 
unexpectedly to the Cham of Meer Khan, whom they followed 
through all hb doublinga and windingB, enwr nren of great orngni- 
t^, and to the moumaiBs of Kemauo, from wheoea he ww forced 
b^. diaeomSted and afanndoDed by the hardiwt of hb foUowera. Id 
thm fotiming eoune. Ih* aaoet haraabagport whicli we had to undergo 
ronabtrd in our auetumal nwichea. which, eontlnutng night after nignt 
ihiDugh the whok month, proved exceedingly dbtiwbng to man nad 
baam. in depriving them of that natual reat whieh tbay aouabt in 
^Jnnb^j^Jmatof Jfemelr qf tim Ww w eao- 
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soldier, and had throwm at once upon one prosier 
part of the European continent a force deserving 
of the name of an army, the career of Bonaparte 
might have been checked oa early os 1805 or 
1806. 

During the absence of General Smith Lord 
Lake had been joined by a division of the Bombay 
army, under Major-General Jones. This division, 
consisting only of four battalions of Sepoys, one 
entire British regiment, and eight companies of 
another, a troop of Bombay cavalry, 500 native 
irregular horae, and a few fleld-piecea, had made 
another dashing and extraordinary march, having 
traversed the whole of Malwa, and having pene- 
trated through the very heart of tlie Mahratta em- 
pire, including the hereditary dominions of Holkar 
and Sciiidiah. Notwithstanding this reinforce- 
ment, however. Lord Lake found that to take 
Bhurtpore by storm or by siege was no easy work. 
When wider breaches were made, and when 
arrangements were being made for a fresh os- 
I sault, the rajah’s people unexpectedly sullied out 
in great force, and slew a heap of the besiegers 
with their lung pikes and tulwars : when the 
assault was made by several storming parties who 
I were to rush simultaneously on diflerent parts of 
I the works, some fatal mistukes were committed, 
the Sepoys lost heart, and, after being enfiladed 
right and left hy the enemy’s guns, and witnessing 
the terrible efleets of a mine which was sprung, 
the attacking culunins retreated with a terrible loss* 
nearly 10()0 Europeans and Sepoys being killed or 
wounded. One of the attacking culunins, liowever, 
gained pussessiun of eleven o'( the enemy’s guns, 
and succeeded in carrying them all off to the camp. 
But the army was now suflering greatly by the 
want of supplies of every description; the cannon 
ball and powder were nearly all spent; and, there- 
fore, on the very next duv Lake ordeied a fresh 
assault. This time he tlirew the whole of his 
European force and several battalions of native 
infantry against ibuse obstinate and fatal walls. 
Some of the English soldiers were seen driving 
their bayonets into the wall, one over another, and 
endeavouring by these steps to reach the top ; but 
they were knocked down by logs of wood, large 
shot, and other missiles from above. Others at- 
tempted to get up by the shot-holes which the 
battering guns had m^e liere and there ; but, as 
only two at the most could advance together in 
this perilous climbing, those who ventured were 
easily killed, and when one man fell he brought 
down with him those who were immediately m- 
neath. Some few got to the top. Lieutenant 
Templeton, who headed the storming parfies, was 
killed just as he had planted the colours near the 
summit ; and Major Menzies, who had followed 
him, and had actually gained the dangerous emin- 
ence, was slain as he was cheering on bis men. 
And all the while the enemy, who appear to have 
been aided hy some French artBlerymen, end by 
men who had studied the art of war under M.Plerroo, 
kept up an inoeseant Are of grepe-dbot, end the 
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people on the walls continually threw down upon 
the heads of their assailants heavy pieces of timber, 
great stones, flaming bales of cotton, previously 
dipped in oil, and pots filled with gunpowder and 
other combustibles. At last Colonel Monson gave 
up the case as hopeless, recalled the storming 
parties, and returned to the trenches. This time 
the loss in killed and wounded seems to have 
exceeded 1000 : of English officers alone five were 
killed and twelve wounded. In Lake’s several 
attempts to carry the fortress of Bhurtpore by 
storm, 3100 men, and a very great number of 
officers, had been killed or wounded. His lord- 
ship now converted his siege into a blockade. 
His guns, which were nearly all blown at the 
touch hole, were withdrawn (there appears to have 
been a want of artillery and engineering skill and 
science), detachments were sent off for supplies and 
for fresh guns, and parts of the army were moved to 
other positions to block up the roads leading into 
the town — a difficult undertaking, for the cavalry 
of the enemy was still very numerous, and Lake’s 
cavalry was absent with General Smith, who had 
not yet returned from pursuing Mcer Khan. But, 
when the Rajah of Bhurtpore saw that convoys, 
with supplies of all kinds from different parts, 
and battering guns and ammunition from Fut- 
tyghur and Allyghur were arriving daily in 
camp ; that the old guns which had been blown 
were repaired and rendered efficient ; that he had 
little or no assistance to expect from his allies, 
Holkar and Meer Khan ; that new batteries were 
erecting, and that nothing seemed likely to shake 
the determination or interrupt the perseverance of 
the British, he lost faith in his lucky star, and 
sent vakeels to negotiate for a peace. But these 
negotiations were suspended by the re-appearance 
of Holkar in great force about eight miles to the 
westward of Bhurtpore. Fortunately, however, 
at this moment, the British cavalry, which had 
been pursuing Meer Khan, arrived at the camp; 
and after resting a few days it marched silently 
out by night, headed by Lord Lake himself, who 
intended to beat up the quarters of Holkar. But 
the Mahratta got information of this intended 
visit, and was in full flight before his lordship 
could reach the spot. Some 200 of the fugitives 
were overtaken and slain, their camp was de- 
stroyed, and some elephants, horses, and camels 
were captured. Still, however, Holkar lingered 
in the neighbourhood, and was joined by Meer 
Khan with the fragment of his force, as well as by 
some bands of Pindarries, who rarely lost many 
men in action, because they never stayed to hgbt 
when they could gallop away. This accession of 
force seems to have made Holkar careless ; for on 
the 2nd of April he was charged in front and on 
both his flanks by Lake’s cavalry, and put to the 
rout with a terrible loss. He fled across the 
Chumbul river with about 6000 horse, 5000 foot, 
and 20 or 30 guns, the miserable remains of the 
^reat army with which he had opened the cam- 
paign, threatening to annihilate the British do- 
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minion in Hindustan. Some troops that were 
advancing to his succour were beaten and scattered 
by a British detachment which marched out of 
Agra. Holkar then fled to join Scindiah, who, 
notwithstanding the dreadful chastisement he had 
received at the hands of General Wellesley, and 
the treaty he had concluded in December, 1803, 
was contemplating a renewal of the war with the 
English. But the Rajah of Bhurtpore was in no 
condition to wait the effects of a new confederacy ; 
and on the 10th of April he repaired in person to 
Lake’s camp and implored for peace. This was 
granted by Lord Lake upon the following terms : — 
1. The fortress of Deeg was to remain in the 
hands of the English till they should be assured of 
the rajah’s fidelity, who pledged himself never to 
have any connexion with the enemies of Great 
Britain, and never to entertain, without the sanc- 
tion of the Company, any Europeans in his ser- 
vice. 2. He was to pay the Company by instal- 
ments twenty lacs of Furruckabad rupees, and to 
give up some territories which the Company had 
formerly annexed to his dominions. 3. As a se- 
curity for the due execution of these terms, he was 
to deliver up one of his sons as a hostage, to reside 
with llie British officers at Delhi or Agra. Having 
received the first instalment of the mftney, and the 
hostage required, the British forces broke up from 
before Bhurtpore, after lying there three months 
and twenty days. They began their march on the 
21st of April, Lake going at once in search of 
Scindiah, who had expected that his lordship’s 
army would he utterly ruined before Bhurtpore, 
for the losses which it had sustained in that siege 
had been reported, with due exaggeration, through- 
out the whole of the Mahratta territory. Scindiah 
and Holkar retreated with great precipitation to- 
wards Ajmeer; and several of the Mahratta chiefs 
came and joined Ijord Lake, who found more re- 
liable remforceineuts in the arrivals of some divi- 
sions of British troops and Sepoys from Bundel- 
kund and other quarters. At this juncture the 
Marquess Cornwallis arrived to succeed the Mar- 
quess Wellesley as governor-general, and began 
his second and brief career in India by pro- 
nouncing sentence of condemnation on the policy 
of his active and energetic predecessor. But 
Cornwallis was now falling into the second child- 
hood, and his attention had been too exclusively 
devoted to those who were murmuring about the 
expenses of a necessary war, and sighing for the 
easy happy days of peace and of full treasuries at 
Calcutta. As the rainy monsoon approached one 
part of Lake’s army found shelter in the splendid 
but decayed palaces of the great Akbar at Futty- 
poor Sicree ; another part quartered itself in the 
remains of the palaces of the ancient Mogul chiefs 
in and about Agra and Mutra ; and two regiments 
of British dragoons found comfortable lodgings in 
the immense mausoleum of the Emperor Akbar, 
which is situated about seven miles from Agra, 
tethering their horses in the once splendid garden, 
and eating and sleeping and pursuing their 
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trfK)]»cr8* sports among the white marble tombs of 
Akbar and his family, and of the Mogul Omrahs, 
those mighty men of old, who, could they have 
started from the sound sleep of the grave, would 
have heard sounds and beheld sights most strange 
and marvellous to their ears and eyes. The men 
were rough dragooners, without the slightest pre- 
t elisions to taste, or to reverence for works of art 
and antiquity ; but they had the English feeling of 
respect for the dead, and they oflFered no violence 
to the sanctity of the tombs, and left the marble 
slabs and the ornamented Saracenic arches, the 
sculpture and carving, and the mosaic pavements, 
the cupolas and minarets, in as good a state as 
they found them. If two regiments of French dra- 
goons had been quartered half the time in the mau- 
Bolcuin of Akbar, not a tomb would have been left 
iinojicncd. nor an Omrah of them all undisturbed ; 
liulcous and obscene farces would have been played 
with the skulls and rattling bones of the Mogul 
emperor, and his wives and children. If we are 
to believe their own wTiters, intelligence and taste 
were widely, if not universally, diffused among 
the French soldiery ; but, when those soldiers got 
possess on of some of the splendid Moorish re- 
niiiiiis III Spain, and of the marhle-lincd Christian 
iilibeys of Alcobaca and Batnlha in Portugal, they 
UNive no sign of this taste, hut wantonly broke and 
delared whatever they could. 

.As soon as the weather iiermittcd, the Marquess 
Cornwallis quitted Calcutta to travel to the ujiper 
provinces and there confer with Lord Lake and 
other'i on the best means of terminating the war ; 
but at his advanced age he could ill hear the fatigues 
of such a journey : he fell sick on the road and died 
at Guzipoor near Benares, within three months 
after his return to India. According to his own 
wish and command, that “ where the tree fell, there 
it should lie,*’ the marquess, who hud seen so many 
vicissitudes in the west and in the east, and who 
had narrowly escaped death at York-town in 
America, and a grave on the bank of the Chesa- 
peake, was buried at Gazipuor, on the banks of 
the Ganges. The government then devolved pro- 
visionally upon Sir George Barlow, who was 
equally anxious for peace, although he differed 
from Cornwallis as to the best means of obtaining 
It. Lord Lake, who had had ample experience of 
the faithlessness of all Indian treaties, was of opi- 
nion that the British possessions in Hindustan 
would never be secured until Scindiah and Holkar 
were driven beyond the Indus and the Mahratta 
power annihilated. Scindiah, who received some 
information of the pacific disposition manifested 
at Calcutta, separated his forces from those of 
Holkar, and entered into negotiations wdlh Licu- 
tenani Colonel (afterwards General Sir John) 
Malcolm, the political agent of the governor-gene- 
ral in the British camp. Holkar thereupon, de- 
claring that he had no other estate or property left 
than what he carried upon the saddle of hia horse, 
spurred away to the braks of the Indus to seek 
fresh allies and instruments among the chiefs of 
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the Seikhs, giving out that he expected to be 
joined by the hard\ and warlike tribes of Affghan- 
istan, and by the king of Caubul himself. He 
had still with him a lew pieces of light artillery 
and some rabble ; and in the country to the north- 
west of Delhi he found many adventurers quite 
ready to join him. He eluded Major-General 
Jones and Colonel Ball, who marched from dif- 
ferent points to intercept him on his line of route. 
This induced Ijurd Lake to fullow him himself 
with the cavalry of the British army and some of 
the best of his infantry, for it was imperative to 
prevent his calling the Seikhs to arms. Saluting 
that poor shadow of a grand mogul, the aged and 
blind Schah Allum, as he passed through Delhi, 
Lake, in an astonishing short time, got into the 
country of the Seikhs, driving Holkar before hirn, 
and obliging him to cross the Siitlcdjh. The 
ameers or chiefs of the Seikhs assured his lordship 
that their intentions were pacific ; and so they were ; 
but BO they would not have been if Lake had allowed 
Holkar any rest or time. Still pressing forward 
in what had once liecn the track of the greatest 
general of the gigantic conqueror Timur or Ta- 
merlane, Ijiike crossed the Sutledjh, and, skirting 
the great sandy desert which stretches from the 
left bank of the Indus to within 100 miles of 
Delhi, he plunged into the Punjab, or the country 
of the five rivers. On his way he was joined by 
Colonel Burn, who had brought up a detachment 
from Panniput by an entirely new route, and by 
one of those admirable marches which so often 
challenge admiration in these far-extended cam- 
paigns. .And then, still pressing onwards, and 
pointing the heads of his columns towards the 
spot wlierc the Macedonian conqueror stayed his 
advance and turned back from the inauspicious 
gods of India, Luke reached the banks of the Hy- 
phasis (now' the Beeah or Beus), the boundary of 
Alexander the Great's conquest, where his Greeks 
had erected twelve massive altars as a memorial. 
The British standard waved majestically over those 
waters, and the British troops eyed themselves in 
the same clear mirror which had reflected the Ma- 
cedonian phalanges more than two thousand one 
hundred years ago. The scenery around was as 
sublime as the recollections. In the extreme dis- 
tance, from north to east, towered the snowy ndge 
of old ImauB (a part of the Himalaya), whose 
loftiest peak exceeds the highest of the Andes by 
thousands of feet. The fleecy softness of this most 
faint and irregular outline rested upon immense 
masses of nearer mountains; still nearer were 
rugged eminences and pine-clad hills sloping down 
to a fine undulating country of hill ana dale, co- 
vered with luxuriant vegetation, enlivened by 
numerous vill^es, dotted with temples, pagodas, 
tombs, and ruins, and bounded bv the noble river 
which flowed immediately before the English army 
on iu way to join the In^ and the ocean. Many 
thousands of the native inhabitants cdUeeted on 
the opposite bank of the Hyphasis to gaae upon 
our troops ; but, as here, as during tfin whole 
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march, the strictest discipline had been observed, 
and no wrongs offered to the people, these asto- 
nished spectators soon drew nearer, and, mixing 
with the bazaar of the army, agreed to bring in 
supplies of fruits, vegetables, and other commo- 
dities * 

Holkar at this time lay encamped at a place 
about midway between I^ord Lake’s camp on th • 
Hyphasis and Lahore, the capital of the Scikhs on 
the Ravee or Hydraotes (another of Alexander’s 
rivers). In two days and nights of his forced 
marches Lake could have reached the spot and 
have annihilated him if he had stayed to fight; 
and if Holkar had continued his flight, which it is 
almost certain he would have done, in four days he 
would have been driven beyond the Hydraotes. 
But before this Sir George Barlow had concluded 
a peace with Scindiah, and had sent Lord Lake 
instructions not only to treat with Holkar, but also 
to grant him very favourable terms ; and the chief 
of Lahore and of the whole Seikh confederacy, 
having called a great council, which unanimously 
agreed to withhold all aid from Holkar, . and to 
interpose as mediators, as the best means of getting 
rid both of the Mahrattas and of the English, sent, 
on the 19th of December, a vakeel to the British 
camp. I'he negotiations were neither long nor 
difficult, though they must have been painful to 
his lordship, tor he was bound by his instructions 
to reinstate Holkar not only in his own dominions, 
from whiUh he had been driven, and which he had 
deserved to forfeit, but also to put him in possession 

* AfsJor Thom, Memoir of the War, fce> 


of territory to which it was believed he never had 
any right. In conformity with the new system of 
policy which had been adopted of abandoning all 
connexion with the petty states, and, generally, 
with the territories to the westward of the Jumna, 
and of making the Jumna the boundary of the 
British ])osse8sion8, Lord Lake was instructed to 
dissolve the defensive alliances which we had con- 
tracted with the Rajah of Gyporeand other inferior 
powers who had rendered essential services to his 
lordship, and w'ho looked upon their ruin at the 
hand of the Mahrattas as an inevitable conse- 
quence of their being abandoned by the English. 

Although Holkar sent his owm vakeel to the 
British camp, and although that negotiator agreed 
to the conditions, which were immeasurably more 
favourable than he had any right or reason to ex- 
pect, Holkar withheld the ratification of the treaty, 
and had recourse to many objections and evasions. 
But Lord Lake told the Mahrattas vakeel that, if 
the papers were not presented duly signed within 
two days, he would cross the Hyphasis and con- 
tinue his march against Holkar. And, to give 
more effect to this threat, his lordship marched his 
army down the left bank of the river to a ford or 
passage, and made his preparations for crossing 
over. This was on the 6th of January (1806), 
and in the afternoon of the 7th the treaty, pro- 
perly ratified, was presented to Lord Lake with 
great ceremony. 

Having gratified and in part terrified the Seikhs 
(they are said at the ught to have blessed their 
stars that they had not joined Holkar lUid gone to 
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mar with the Engliah) with a brilliant review on 
the banks of the Hjphasis, and with showing them 
Bome of the effects product by our horse artillery. 
Lake struck his tents, and retraced his steps to- 
wards Delhi.* 

By the treaty with Scindiab, which was concluded 
and signed on the 23rd of November, the treaty 
of Surjee Anjengaum made by General Wellesley 
was generally confirmed ; but with this exception, 
that the Company explicitly refused to acknowledge 
the right of Scindiah to any claims upon Gwalior 
and Gohud, though, from friendly considerations^ 
it was agre^ to cede to him Gwalior and certain 
portions of Gohud. In case of any breach these 
said territories were to be resumed by the Com- 
pany. The river Chumbul was to be the boundary 
line. Scindiah renounced certain jaghires and 
pensions which had been granted to some of his 
officers by the preceding treaty, and which amounted 
to fifteen lacs of rupees annually ; but the Com- 
\mnx granted to Scindiah personally an annual 
pension of four lacs, and assigned, within the Bri- 
tish territories in Hindustan, a jagliire worth two 
hies lo his wife, and a jaghire worth one lac to his 
(laughtf-r. Tlie Company further engaged not to 
interfere with any settlement or treaty which Scin- 
diah might make with his tributary chiefs in 
Me war and Marwar, and not to interfere in any 
respect with the conquests he had made l^etwxen 
the rivers Chumbul and Taptee. Scindiah agreed 
not to entertain any Europeans in his service with- 
out the consent of the British government, and to 
dismiss from his service and his councils for ever 
his turbulent father-in-law Surjee-Row-Guutka, 
w'hu had offered many insults and injuries to the 
English, and who was generally believed to have 
driven his son-in-law' into the late hostility. Hol- 
kar was to be admitted into this treaty, and was 
to obtain restitution of territory, &c., provided hia 
conduct should be such as to satisfy the English of 
his amicable inientions towards them and their 
allies. 

By the treaty with Holkar, which, as we have 
seen, was not ratified until the 7th of January, 
1806, that chief renounced all claims upon any 
territories lying on the northern or English side 
of the Chumbul, upon Poonah and Bundclkund 
(a renunciation which greatly affected his interests 
and hie pride), and all claims whatsoever upon 
the British government and its allies. He bound 
himself never to admit Sarjee-Row-GaUtka into 
his service, and never to molest the territories of 
the Company or of its allies. But the Company 
agreed to ^tore, eighteen months after the conclu- 
sion of this treaty, Chaiidore, Oalnauh, and other 
forts and districts south of the Taptee and Goda- 
very, belonging to the Holkar family, provided 


* LoM Lake qaittad Mi eeatamd In India in Pabmarr, ISCH. 
leaving Whind him a higk and wall nMritad rapntation, togeUiar with 
moA aflectjunaie nmembnnM. Ha aunan to have had almoat 
avarr one of tht. fo»? fi^taai«r a BvMah oOaar and a santlanan. 
Ha <Woa tlw sirtofpabru^. IBOS. In the aixty.fbnrth ywof bto 
■cn. and Jiut fix mooIlM praviooi to the daatli of fab belovad aud 
aSMtlnnaia ton and Kallaatmnpaaiaa In anna, Gnlonrl 49aorgo Lnka, 
who, after abaring in tha toib and liangiiii of hbftdhar'a briUbat 
' ' npa‘.f i». Ml la POrtagaL 


that chief fulfilled his enpgements, and remained 
in a friendly attitude. He was to be allowed to 
return imm^iotely from beyond the Hyphasis and 
the country of the Seikhi into Hinduitan, but by a 
route preacribed to him, by which he would avoid 
injuring the territory of the Company and its olliea.* 

The negotiation, in its kind, was for from being 
so good os the war, in its kind ; and the new po- 
licy which was adopted woi soon found to be 
impracticable. If the British hod never crossed 
the Jumna and tlie Chumbul, and had never 
formed alliances and connexions in the countries 
beyond those riven, there might have been a 
temporary but very brief chance of succeoa for this 
new system ; but after the campaigns they had 
made, and the connexions they had formed, there 
remained not the shadow of a chance ; nor could 
the experiment be tried, or such treaties concluded, 
without diminution of credit and character^ with- 
out a wound indicted upon that mural force 
which must ever lie our greatest force in India. 
With neighboure like the Mahrattas and their al- 
lies, the predatory Pindarries, there could nut he 
any lasting peace in Hindustan, nor any pcrnia- 
ncut security to the Company's frontiers. By 
renouncing oui connexions beyond t'he two rivers, 
we threw our peaceful allies into the arms of 
Scindiah and Holkar, or left them exposed to the 
rspacity, vengeance, and tyranny of those chiefs : 
we brought the Mahratta confederacy to press di- 
TMtly upon our own territory — we knocked down 
the out- works and bulwarks to the rich countries 
which were hegmiiing to thrive and grow happy 
under our doriiiiiion. As J»rd Luke, Sir John 
Malcolm, and every other cidighteiicd man in In- 
dia (whu'^e eyes were not distracted by the pros- 
pect of a present saving of mone}) had clearly 
foreseen, these treaties, with their concessions and 
renunciations, gave only a trunsitury calm to the 
country. But the campaigns, we repeat, had been 
conducted in a glorious style ; the re[M)rts of them 
in England came opportunely to revive the spirit 
of the nation — a nation which had little to fear, 
when It could breed and send forth such men as 
fought with Nelson at Trafalgar, and marched and 
fought with Wellesley and Lake in Hindustan. 

A.D. 1806. — Parliament was appointed to meet 
on the 21st of January. Pitt's government hod 
never been so weak as now, and the uneosinesa 
of the king seemed to threaten another return of 
his diatresBing and incapacitating malady. The 
health of the premier had been visibly affected be- 
fore the close of the preceding seasiou. In the 
autumn he repaired to Bath; but the oanotory 
effect of ihoKC waters, and that genial air, woa 
prevented by the diomal news of 5it aurrender of 
Ulm, of the battle of Auiterlitz, and of Attatria*i 
seoeding from the coalition ; and theoe cslamiiiei 
on the Continent appear to have asoumed such a 
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magnitude in his eyes as almost to blind him to the 
gain, glory, and triumph of Trafalgar. He came 
up to town as the meeting of Parliament ap- 
proached ; but he was too ill to attend to much 
buBinesB, and on the appointed day, when the 
Houses met, he was lying in a dying state at his 
country-house at Putney. The royal speech was 
delivered not by the king in person, but by com- 
mission. It dwelt upon our great naval successes, 
and attempted to alleviate regret for the disasters 
of our continental allies w'lth the assurances the 
Russian Emperor had given, that he would adhere 
to his alliance with Great Britain. It mentioned 
the application to the public service of 1,000,000/. 
out of the droits of admiralty accruing and be- 
longing to the crown, but which his majesty gave 
up ; and it asserted, with rather more point than 
truth, that nothing had been left undone to sustain 
the efforts of our allies. It was upon this last point 
that the opposition determined to make their stand, 
and amendments were read in both Houses ; but 
they were not moved in consequence of the in- 
telligence received from Putney. Two days 
after the meeting of Parliament, or on the 
23rd of Januarv, Pitt expired in the 47th year 
of his age.* On the 24th Mr. Lascelles gave 
notice that he should, on Monday next, bring for- 

• Onthe2Tit of Januarv Ilornor writes from the pfullcry of the 
House of ('onimons " Th>‘ incieased illness of i’itt is the point 
ullicli nt present oecujnes c^cry one s leelitii's .uul attention . tni no 
one, even with nil his party iintipathies, or willi of/ /lis resentment Jor 
the mtschie/s whtch have been ht ought upm the counlrg. can be insen- 
sible to the death ol so eminent u niim. In the place vihcie 1 am 
sittiriK no*, 1 fe«l this more than seemR quite reioiotiablo to niytoll : 

I cannot forget how this space has been jiUed with hts maguijwent and 
glowing declamaliims, or rrjlcct with composure that thatfne instrument 
of sound IS prubnblg extingutshed for ever You oliserve, 1 speak us if 
he were already dead The jihvsicians at first suspected that his dis- 
ease was scirrhus pt/lori, but they are of opinion now that it is nut so, 

A stomach complctelj destroyed by ins habiU ol livuii; and luiiunT, 
and at last, I supimse, by painful anxiety and moitilication ol mind, 
had r^uced him to extreme emaciation and debility He bad Uau 
able to take no sustenance foi sume time but cKK and brandy : on Sa- 
turday lie was ratber better, and ate some cbicUen-brntli . but in the 
evening lie became worse than ever. Wilijcrlorce liad pone to Putney 
in tile muriiiiii;i imt could not see liim he had a coiiversatiou with 
the Itisliop ot Lincoln, who .itteiids liim coiistautlv, and ol courio.' 
knows his constitution better tlian unyliody. He said to Wilberfoice, 
that lie iooked ii|ioii It as a breahtng up ; this Wilberforee told to Ste- 
hens, who ro]H*uted it to Droiisham. lie contiinieil very ill all Siiii- 
av , yesterday (Monday) morning; Lord ('hiithiim w'li^ sent for leiy 
BiiAdeniy, In tlie eveniu^' 1 met young Rose, who told us ol a letter 
his father liod had from Sir WalUT F.iripthur (Pitt's }ihysi(iau). 
dated seven o'clock in the eieiiiiig : he said, ' his hopes were not so 
ood, but be did not quite despair ’ This w.is the first time Fuiquliui 
ad acknowledged tlieie was danger. Dr Uaillie, and, still raoie, 
Reynolds, pronounced it I'loin the fust a very bud ease. I have beanl, 
since I came into the gallery, that there are uccoiiutt, this morning of 
his beinq still alive. And we must have heard, if it hud lieeii all over, 
for Billy Baldwin, the chronicle of the day, is wiitiiy; his name at 
this moniout for his seat.” — Lcttet to J. A Murrag, Esq., tn Menunrs 
and Correspondence of Francis Homer, M P., by his biother Jwimard 
Homer, Esq. Homer, on starling in life, had attached hiniNelf to the 
Foxite party; and at this time he was too much au habitue luid 
fondling of Hulluiid-House to he a veiy impartial judge of the meiits 
of Pitt. But he was a man of a kind heart and truly amiable nature, 
and therefore could not avoid those feelings in the gallery of the 
House of Cummniis Which he liriefly and touchingly describes. 

Aocordini) to Homer the illness of Pitt, and the lielief that his Hfe 
Was despaired of, was not the only reason of putting olT the moving 
of the ameudmont He says it hud been understood that the Adding- 
Umiaiis weiie to co-o^ierate with the ojiposition ; that in the course of 
Monday they annt notice that they could not siipiiort the amendment ; 
and that, in eonsequeuce of tins defection, It was proliably deemed 
pradent not to push a divuion, especially as there was so good a rea- 
son for postponing the discussion for a few days. He adds, indeed, 
that one of the Foxttes told him that the conduct of the Addluj^ouiaus 
hdd no effect in postponing tbe amendment; but we confess our 
doubts os to this foet, ua well os in regard to Fox’s delicacy and pathos, 
about Pitt's condition. Friendly nqiorts of what passM at private 
itaeetings are not to be accciited as contradictions of Fox’s conduct 
and speeches in public. 


ward a motion on a subject which had caused the 
greatest grief and melancholy throughout the 
country — the death of the late chancellor of the 
exchequer — in the confident hope that some sig- 
nal mark of public respect w'ould be shown to the 
memory of that great man. It is difficult, on 
this occasion, as on severaUothers, to reconcile 
the conduct of Fox with his reputation for magna- 
nimity, generosity, and amiability. Surely it be- 
hoved him to be the hrst and the most eager in 
showing respect to the memory of his illustrious 
rival. But what did Fox? He rose and sug- 
gested that it would be more proper for Mr. 
Lascelles to postpone his motion until after the 
discussion of the motion proposed by his noble 
friend (Lord Henry Petty) for the amendment 
to the address, which, he said, naturally claimed 
the precedence ; and he requested that Mr. Las- 
cellcB, and those who thought with him, would 
consider whether the motion which they meant to 
bring forward might not involve points the discus- 
sion of which would more properly belong to the 
question announced by his noble friend — whether, 
in fact, the motion for signal marks of jiublic 
respect might not be of such a nature as many 
gentlemen could not assent to without a gross vio- 
lation of their public duty. All this mei^nt that no 
honours should be voted to Pitt until the House 
had decided whether he had or had not done all 
that he could to sustain the eH'orts of our allies ; 
and whether he was to blame for the calamities 
Mliich had befallen the Continent, and for the 
great and manifold distresses which, according to 
the opposition, afflicted England. Now this de- 
bate might very possibly have been prolonged 
night after night, and the body of Pitt might have 
been left unburied, or have been buried in a vil- 
lage church) ard, before the House could get to 
the discussion of Mr. Lascelles’s intended propo- 
sal, that he should be interred w ith all honours in 
Westminster Abbey. Was it magnanimous thus 
to deal with the rival of so many years, just after 
the breath of life had left his body ? Was it ge- 
nerous to aim at producing charges against Ihtt’s 
foreign policy, when he could no longer raise his 
voice in his own defence— to provoke the bitter 
animadversions of i»arty over an unbuned corpse ? 
Was It amiable to renew this strife with the dead 
— to grudge the lust honours to a statesman who, 
whatever may have been his errors, had an eleva- 
tion of mind and a purity of intention altogether 
above the suspicion of any informed and en- 
lightened person ? The Commons generally were 
more generous than Charles Fox; they were 
averse to the production of the amendment, which 
was heard of no more ; and, on the Monday he 
had fixed upon (the 27th of January), Mr. 
Lascelles moved, “ That an humble address be 
presented to his majesty, that he would be gra- 
ciously pleased to direct that the remains of the 
late Right Honourable William Pitt be ititerred 
at the public expense, and that a monument be 
erected to his memory in the collegiate chutch of 
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St. Peter, Westminster, iwith an inscription ex- 
pressive of the irreparable loss the nation has sus- 
tained by the death of so excellent a statesman.’* 
This was opposed, with more or less illiberal heat, 
by Ijord Folkestone, Mr. William Smith, the Mar- 
quess of Douglas, Mr. Ponsonby, Foj:, and others. 
Fox delivered a longer and more passionate speech 
than any he had spoken for a long time past, 
liawkins Browne, Sir Robert Buxton, JLoid 
Temple, Ryder, George Rose, Lord Castlereagh, 
and Wilberforce, warmly supported the motion, 
variously exjiressing their aslonisliment or disgust 
at the disappointment of their expectations, that, 
on this solemn occasion, party considerations 
would have been buried in oblivion, and that the 
proposed honours to the dead— to the unflinching, 
honest, disiiitcrehtcd statesman — would have been 
voted unanimously 1 ox and hia opposition per- 
severed to tlie dividing of the House ; but the 
division strongly marked the superior generosity 
of that jissemlily, the numbers being, for Mr, 
Lascelles’s motion 258, (iqanist it, only 89. And, 
at this moment, few' doubts were entertained of 
Fox’s fctejiiiing into the post which Ihtt had va- 
cated ; iiicl if Pitt had l»een alive, and in his place, 
he could, on no quesiioii whatever, have com- 
maiided mote than a very slight majority. 

Pitt was accordingly iiiteireJ in Westminster 
Abbey, where Fox was so very soon to he laid by 
his side. The funeral was as magnificent as 
heralds ai d undertakers, and a numerous attend- 
ance, could make it. The roval dukea were there; 
and the Dukes of Montrose and Rutland, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and eight bishops, three 
marquesses, a host of lay lords, tlie Speaker of the 
House of Commons with about 100 members of 
the House, the Lord Mayor of Jjondon, and a num- 
ber of other functionaries and dignitaries followed 
him to the grave, his banner and crest being sup- 
ported by Wilberforce. 

But more wa- required from parliament than 
the vote for a tomb in the abbey. Pitt had died 
pennyless, and had left debts to a large amount. 
George Rose concluded from the beginning, that 
the only means of discharging these debts would 
be through an application to the House of Com- 
mons ; and he even proposed tliat Wilberforce, as 
one of the dearest friends of the deceased, should 
make the motion. But Wilberforce was of a con- 
trary opinion, thinking that the money might be 
grudgingly paid by the people at large, and create 
a feeling injurious to Pitt’s memory ; that such a 
grant might become a very dangerous precedent, 
and lead to sad party practices; that the late 
minister’s rich connexions might forego their claims 
for money lent ; and that, considering the great 
number of affluent men w'ho had been connected 
With }htt, and some of whom had got great and 
lucrative places from him, it would not be difficult 
to obtain, with perfect privacy and delicacy, a sub- 
scription adequate to the purpose. And, infinitely 
to his honour, Wilberforce attempted to raise the 
subscription, and offered to contribute most liber* 


vn 

ally to it. He wrote out a list of sixty-three ])er* 
sons who might be expected to contribute. As the 
bonfi fide debts (exclusive of those due to rich con- 
nexions and affluent placemen) owing to trades- 
people, &c., amounted to 40,000/., this sum equally 
divided among sixty-three individuals would only 
have required from each of them 635/. — a sum 
inferior to that which most of them were in the 
habit of sjiending annually on their o]|>era boxes 
and French cooks. Wilberforce spared no im- 
portunity, no trouble ; for days and days lie drove 
up and down the town, calling on the sixty -three 
elect, and writing the most pressing letters. But 
sad was the result ! “ Tried many, but cold in 
general, except attorney-general (Spencer Perceval), 
who warm and generous as always.” Perceval, 
though having a large family, and hut a small 
fortune, at once offered 1000/. ; but with this 
honourable exception, and with the exception of 
the Thorntons, and a friend or two in the city, it 
appears that not one of the rich connexions and 
affluent placemen offered a single sixpence. Nay, 
in the case of some of these affluent gentlemen, a 
negative of generosity was accompanied by a po- 
sitive of graiihing and money-griping. In the 
year 1801 these noble and honourable gentlemen 
had clubbed together, and had raised 12,000/. for 
Pitt, who was then out of office, beset by impatient 
creditors, and left with no other income than what 
he derived from the Cinque Ports sinecure ; and 
each of them now wanted to get back his quota of 
private debt and personal accommodation at the 
expense of the country. One of the number who 
owed the most to the friendship and patronage of 
the late minister, unblushingly proposed that mese 
claims should be added to the tradesmen’s bills, 
and that the public grant asked for should be 
52,000/. instead of 40,000/. Wilberforce, who 
was one of this class of creditors, and who appears 
to have contributed more than any one of them to 
the 12,000/. loan, solemnly and most nobly de- 
clared, tliat if the matter were proposed in parlia- 
ment he would give it his most earnest and perse- 
vering opposition. The degrading project was 
therefore dropped ; but the infamy of the man who 
suggested it, and the meanness of the men who 
refused to sulwcribe for the discharge of the other 
debt, will not soon be forgotten.* There are said 
to have been other exhibitions of baseness, upon 
which we love not to dwell. For example, it has been 
stated, and upon good authority, that no sooner had 
Pitt breathed his last than his last lingering friends 
and attendants hurried from the House to look after 
their own interests and worldly affairs — that this 
abandonment was so complete that, on the evening 
of the day on which he died, a gentleman, not know- 
ing of the event, and calling to make inquiries, found 
an open door, a deserted house, and none to answer 
him, and, walking through the silent apartments to 
the minister’s chamber, saw the body stretched on 
the bed in “ cold obstruction,” and then retraced 
his steps with horror and dismay, and quitted the 
• WniierfiMw’towD Dtwy. and Lift by bisgoss. 
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liouee, and that too without seeing any one except a 
solitary menial who had come up from the kitchen. 

The motion for the grant of 40,0001. was made 
by Mr. Cartwright on the 3rd of February, and 
was carried without opposition. In private as in 
public affairs, Pitt h^ allowed himself to he 
cheated and robbed ; but never bad a minister that 
ruled the country ibr twenty long years, or for 
a half or a fourth of that time, done so little to 
enrich himself or his family — never had statesman 
and dispenser of patronage and places been more 
indifferent to his private interests. Even in that long 
harangue he delivered against the public funeral, — 
and which, after all, was more a criticism on the 
wording of an epitaph, the inscription to be put on 
a tomb^ne, than anything else — Fox himself had 
confessed that no minister was ever more disinter- 
ested, as far as related to pecuniary matters ; that 
his integrity and moderation in this respect were 
confirmed by the stale of his affairs when he died. 
** I allow,*’ said Fox, “ that a minister is not to 
be considered as moderate and disinterested merely 
because he is poor during his life or at his death ; 
but when I see a minister who has been in office 
above twenty years, with the full command of 
places and public money, without any peculiar ex- 
travagance and waste, except what might be ex- 
pected from the carelessness that perhaps neces- 
sarily arose from the multiplicity of duties to which 
the attention of a man in such a situation must 
be directed, — ^when I see a minister, under such 
circumsiances, using his influence neither to 
enrich himself nor those with whom he is by 
family ties more particularly connected,— it is 
impossible for me not to conclude that this man is 
disinterested.** The praises which Fox bestowed 
in the same speech on Pitt's Sinking Fund are 
not likely to be re-echoed by posterity : there was 
much in his home-policy which we can neither ap- 
plaud nor approve ; and in the management of the 
war and affairs on the continent this son of the 
great war-minister, Chatham, committed egregious 
and most lamentable blunders ; but the blame was 
not all his ; the difficulties of the times and cir- 
cumstances were enormous and unprecedented; 
and on some vital points he will ever be entitled 
to the character which Canning gave him, of 
having been the pilot that weathered the storm. 
“ Pitt,” says Wilberforce, “ was killed by the enemy 
as much as Nelson.”* But Melville’s port wine 
had injured his constitution, and then Melville’s 
impeachment had ^iven him a shock from which, 
as wc firmlv believe, he never recovered. Wilber- 
force, who Kad strenuously joined the impefkchers, 

* Poor Pitt, I almoit believe died of— a hmken heart I For it ia 
only due to him to declare that the love of his coi^ntry burned in him 
with SB ardent a Same aa ever warmed the human boeom ; and the 
•ecounts from the armies struck a death-blow witliiu. For per- 
sonal purity, disinterestedness, inteffrity, and love of his eountry, 

1 have never knowu his equal. His stnetness fai regard to truth was 
astonishing, considering the situaticm he had so long filled. The time 
and oireninstancea of bis death were peculiarly alfretlng, and they 

dwelt on the minds of the ^ple in London I really never 

remember any event producing so much apparent feeling. But Lon- 
don eoon teturoed to its gaiety and gUidiness, and all ue world has 
been for many days busied about the inheritance, before the late pot- 
MMor U Ldd in his grave."— Zetfers . 


[Book HI. 

w'Bs anxious to disbelieve this fact, and appears to 
have duped his own conscience into a happy in- 
credulity ; but evidence meets us on every side to 
show how deeply affected Pitt’s health and spirits 
were by the blow. Had there been no impeach- 
ment of Melville, no coalesced opposition, no in- 
roads made upon health by thjit fatal resort to the 
temporary excitement and inspiration of the bottle, 
Pitt might well have stood the calamities of Ulm 
and Austerlitz, particularly as the battle of Trafal- 
gar had been fought, and as every mail from India 
was bringing intelligence of a victory, with en- 
couraging proofs of the capabilities of British 
troops. 

As the king’s antipathies to Fox were undimi- 
nished, an attempt was made to patch up the 
ministry which Pitt had formed, and to place 
Ivord Hawkesburv at the head of it. But Lord 
Hawkesbury declined this dangerous promo- 
tion. It was whispered that the king then tried 
Addington, and that Addington refused, from 
a sense of the impracticability of forming a go- 
vernment capable of resisting the coalesced and 
formidable opposition. It is stated as a certainty 
that an offer was made to the Marquess Wel- 
lesley, who had just arrived from India, by the 
remainder of Pitt’s ministry, and, of ^urse, with 
the kind’s approbation, to take the lead' of admi- 
nistration; and that the marquess immediately 
and distinctly declined it Nothing therefore was 
left but to call in Lord Grenville, and, as Grenville 
was pledged to the Foxites, or to the principle of 
a comprehensive ministry with “all the talents” or 
chiefs of didbrent parties in it, the king was at 
last compelled to admit Fox also. Tlie following 
arrangements were finally settled, and were an- 
nounced to the public on the 4th of February : — 
Lord Grenville, first lord of the treasury ; Fox, 
secretary of state for foreign affairs; Viscount Sid- 
mouth (Addington), lord privy seal ; Earl Fitx- 
william, lord president of the council ; Lord 
Howick (Grey), first lord of the admiralty ; Earl 
of Moira, master-general of the ordnance ; Earl 
S|)encer, secretary of state for the home depart- 
ment ; Windham, secretary for the colonies ; Lord 
Henry Petty, chancellor of the exchequer; Erskine, 
lord high chancellor ; and Sir Gilbert Elliot, who 
had been created Baron Minto after his return to 
England from losing Corsica, had the patronage 
and management of India as president of the 
board of control. All places were swept clean, 
and new men put into them. So sweeping a 
ministerial change had not been witnessed for 
many years. Among the minor appointments 
Sheridan obtained that of treasurer of the navy ; 
and even this place, which gave him no seat in the 
cabinet, appears to have been grudgingly and re- 
luctantly bUtowed upon him.* l^rd Auckland 

* Homer, mther Innocently, fenoied that this wu owins to Slieridui’s 
sad frailtiM and irregulantus. On the SSth of January, before the 
arransements were completed, he wrltM : — “ Sheridan Is very little 
consulted at present; and, it Is said, will not have a seat in the cup 
binet This is a disireasing necessity. His habits of daily intozioa- 
tioD see probably considered os unfittlug him fiir trast. The little 
that has been confided to him he bed been ruBnlBg abouTto toll } and 
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became prceident of the board of trade, with Earl 
Temple for vice-preaident ; Earl Temple (who had 
thus two places) aitd Lord John Tuwnahend, juint- 
])ayma8ters of the forces; General Fitzgerald, se- 
cretary at war, &c. &c. The law appointments 
were, Pigott to be urtorney-general, and Sir Samuel 
Romilly to be solicitor -general. Law, who had 
been made lord chief ju>iice of the King's Bench 
aird created Baron Kllenborough in 1802 by the 
Atldingtonians, was, by rather a startling no- 
vel ly, brought into the cabinet. He had been 
ottered the chancellorship, but had very prudently 
declined it. Tlie Duke of Bedford, whose family, 
friends, and dependents hud formed an important 
)>art of the mosaic opposition, became lurd-lieu- 
U-nant of Ireland. This ministry was comprehen- 
sive enough; but, as they were themselves to be 
the judges of who were “all the talents-,’* it was 
not likely that they should look for any among the 
runk.s of those who had adhered to Pitt to tlie last ; 
and coiitequently George Canning, tlie brightest 
talent oi them all, the most powerful auxiliary 
111 debate, one of the most brilliant men the coun- 
try ever hud, w’as exeluded, or eliose to exclude 
himHell. From tlie first this cabinet earned in its 
consirur'iion the seeds of its own dii'«*oIution : no 
one acijuuiiitcd with public affairs, wnth the temper 
of the court, and of parliament and the country, 
believed that this “ motley wear” would wear 
long ; nor would it, even though Fox, the real but j 
not the nominal head of it, had not been earned I 
so siiun to the Abbey. There was jealousy, inconi- ! 
pKtihibty, and disagrcenient between Lord Gren- 
ville and Cliarles Fo.\. Plnbp Francis, the viru- 
lent antagonist of Warren Hustings, and who was 
siglnng and dving to be Governor-general of India 
himself, hud pretended to discover that the Indian 
admiinstnition of the Marquess Wellesley had 
been of the most ruinous and nefarious kind ; and 
he had preluded, by various violent speeches in 
the House of Commons, for the marquess’s im- 
peachment. Now, Fox wanted to back Francis, 
and Grenville to sdeiicc him. His lordship, at the 
outset, stipulated with Fox, as a condition of their 
forming an administration together, lliut the accu- 
sation of the Marquess Wellesley should not be 
made a cabinet measure. To this Fox yielded ; 
hut, having committed himself with Warren 
Hastings s evil genius, and having spoken in the 
C ominmis as though he believed in the charges 
winch Francis and a madman named Pauli said 
Uiey were ready to substantiate, he refused to give 
Grenville a pledge that he would not support the 
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accusation if it were otherwise brought forward. 
There were numerous oilier grounds of divergency 
and difference — in foreign policy they differed Uito 
ccpio — but this alone was enough to prevent har- 
mony in the cabinet at starting. W^indham, again, 
differed both with Grenville and with Fox on 
many esseutml points of home as well as of foreign 
policy; and Sidmouih differed fiom them all three. 
There was w anting, too, that harmony or sympathy 
with the court, without which no ministry can ex- 
pect to do much good, or to enjoy any long exist- 
ence. The king was indisposed towards Lord 
Grenville, and made insensible to his many and 
high merits, private as well as public, by his forcing 
Fox upon luni, by his determined zeal in favour of 
Catholic cmancipuiion, and by a certain frigidity 
and haughtiness of manner which reminded him 
of the dujs of the supercilious, arbitrary dictation 
of Chathiiin. Sidmouth, who was opposed to the 
Catholic claims, who professed to understand the 
coronation oath as the king himself understood it, 
and who hud an humble, quiet, meek manner, and 
a complying disposition, was the only one of the 
heads of government that enjoyed the confidence of 
the king; but this confidence was soon extended 
to Lord Elleuborough, who had been irregularly 
brought into the cabinet to aid and strengthen Sid- 
mouth.* To these two the king looked as the 
guardians of his conscience — as his protecton 
against innovations in church and state. Sidmouth 
was scarcely considered as one of “ the talenta,*’ 
hut it IS doubtful whether a refusal to unite with 


him would not have induced the king to try aeve- 
ral experiments cre he resigned himself to i^x and 
Grenville, and, with Sidmouth and bis compact 
party in opposition, “ all the talents” must very 
soon have fallen from their “pride of place.” Be- 
sides, too ninny talents are apt to produce the 
effects proverbially attributed to too many cooks ; 
and BO many parties— Grenvillites, Foxites, Wind- 
liamites, Lansdownites, Addingtonians or Sid- 
mouthites, &c. — brought so many expectationi, 
hopes, and pretensions in their several traiiia, that 
it must have been found hard work to gratify them 
all, or BO divide the patronage of government among 
them, as to prevent their quarrelling and splitting. 
They had no general political creed ; their theo- 
ries, like their interests, lay wide asunder.')* 

• *' Lord Sul mouth wubwl to have one rrlend iotroduoad into th© 
ranioet ©ith him, and he named l.ord lluckiBshaaoliirr ; he wm 
fiued. and it woji ■Krv’d that Lord Ellenljurouiiii, oi a friend of Std- 
mouth, khould l<e Intioduoed into the cabinet."— //enter. 

" Fi«, I hear, has hod an etpianaiiun with the king, amnrlwi him 

• nut wly friendly to Uie Uoiue of Hanover and him. 

thoiiKh not to late miiiudry ; but also tliot he would not bring on mni' 
•urea oflirnKive to him — Catholic i|UMUoni Ito. I have been verv 
aoxinua'aliout l.rf}rd Elletilioruueh. Foa fcc.'a doin^ Lord Sidnimitb 
wouU have hod Lord HucklOKhomshin! ; Iwt Uw oppaution ankl tltey 
tiild mend* of equal or auueruir pniaualoM, who lu Uiat cnoe muA 
be brought foTWard."— /FiAer/uree. 

f Tlie following ptumge wo. not wriUen by • very Mendly pes. yet 
lU general truth w tndie|iutable » y 1^. yes 

•• Thm is no change of principle (a* for as we enn yaf judge) In the 
»U»or, the new enbinat hm no general politienl eiwnd. 

Ste: *‘*‘*." will Showlfo whntd 
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Ab secretary for foreign affairB Fox had the I Amiens could not now be taken as a basis, and 


management of the most important and the most 
difficult affairs of government As he had been 
declaring for thirteen long years and more that 
the present war was unnecessary, that its origin 
was as iniquitous as its conduct was imbecile, he 
could hardly do less than make some attempt to 
bring about a peace. It appears too that he cal- 
culated somewhat on his personal influence with 
Bonaparte, and on the pacific professions he had 
made to him during his visit to Paris. He had 
scarcely been ten days in office ere a Frenchman 
calling himself Guillet de la Gevrilli^re stole into 
England without a passport, and by letter re- 
quested an interview with Fox, stating that he had 
important communications to make to him. Fox 
immediately admitted this man to a private au- 
dience, and to his horror lieard him detail a plan 
for the assassination of the Emperor of the French. 
This seemed to Fox an excellent opportunity for 
opening a correspondence with the French govern- 
ment, and he forthwith wrote to Paris, acquaint- 
ing that government with the circumstance ; and 
he had the miscreant (who is suspected of having 
been sent over by Fouchd or by Bonaparte him- 
selO detained in custody, until his designs, if he 
really entertained them, should be guarded against. 
Talleyrand immediately acknowledged the receipt 
of this important communication, with many com- 
pliments to Fox — as though Pitt or any other 
English minister would not have entertained an 
equal horror of assassination. The French minis- 
ter for foreign affairs had placed Fox’s letter under 
the eyes of his imperial majesty, who, upon read- 
ing it, had said, 1 recognise here the principles 
of honour and virtue of Mr. Fox. Thank him in 
my name, and tell him that, whether the policy of 
his sovereign cause us to remain yet a long time 
at war, or whether a quarrel so useless for hu- 
manity have that speedy termination which both 
nations ought to desire, I rejoice at the new cha- 
racter which, by this proceeding, the war has 
already taken, and which is the presage of what 
may be expected from a cabinet whose principles 
I estimate according to those of Mr, Fox, one of 
the men best formed to feel in all things what is 
beautiful and what is truly great.’* Upon these 
empty compliments and vague expressions Fox 
commenced a long correspondence with Talleyrand 
for the purpose of obtaining- — ^what was not to be 
obtained from Bonaparte without leaving him the 
master of the continent, without the sacrifice on 
our part of all public faith — a peace, a sure and 
dura ole peace. In his first letter on this great 
subject. Fox, who was now a minister and not a 
leader of opposition, confessed the difficulties which 
stood in the way of negotiation ; that the treaty of 

Um Nsrat influence and power of the crown; whether, if not eo ae- 
sonded, they wiU be eb\e to appeal tome time hence to the people, 
and diaoke the parliament. All time and many other queiUone 
will receive very different auaweri from different epeoulatora. But la 
the mean time it ie aelf-evident that every individual will be ea- 
tremely Jealoue of the patronage of hie individual department."— 
S(A Februarv, 1600 Qtorge EUU, Stq^ to IFahtr 
SbMS, M XiedkAart’i.JleeMwi.i/ 1^ fFaHttr Sem. 


that England could not think of consenting to a 
short and uncertain truce ; and he declared that 
the British government was determined to keep 
faith with all its allies on the continent, and to 
conclude nothing except in concert with the Em- 
peror of Russia, whose armies were still in the 
field, and to whom England was bound by the 
closest ties of alliance. Now Bonaparte was de- 
termined not to admit the Emperor Alexander as 
a contracting party, and not to respect any of the 
treaties existing between England and the conti- 
nental powers : he wanted to treat with Russia 
separately, as he had treated with Austria; and as 
for the minor powers, they must submit to his 
will, and form, as the majority of them already did, 
a part of his system. Pitt might have obtained an 
uncertain peace upon these conditions ; but the 
conditions were too dishonouring and dangerous 
to be entertained for a moment by Fox, who must 
have felt at once how much easier it had been to 
blame and denounce his predecessor for continuing 
the war, than it was to obtain such a pacification 
as parliament and the country would agree to. On 
discovering the determination of the French ca- 
binet not to admit the Emperor Alexander either 
as a contracting party or as a mediat^, Fox ought 
to have broken off his correepondeiVce ; for the 
continuance of it could only dishearten the Russian 
army, and instil into the Russian cabinet doubts 
and misgivings as to the honesty and steadi- 
ness of the English cabinet : but Fox continued 
to Write long letters to Talleyrand, to betray an 
eagerness for entering upon negotiations, which the 
French, in spite of his declarations that England 
itself had nothing to fear — that her resources were 
as abundant as ever, — attributed to a terror of 
Bonaparte and his genius and power, and to an 
inward conviction of the inability of England 
to continue the war much longer. Talleyrand, 
whose letters savour of the dictation of Bonaparte, 
limited his correspondence to the expression of the 
vaguest ideas, avoiding every positive point, every 
word that might commit him or his court to any 
fixed line of action, and giving back to Fox, and 
with interest, his ])hilanthropic apophthegms and 
generous syllogisms. This correspondence was 
good as a homily, or as a course of moral philosophy 
and philanthropy ; but as a negotiation, or as a 
preliminary to a feasible and positive treaty of 
peace, it was nothing. At last, however* the 
French cabinet, calculating on the favourable effect 
which such a demonstration of pacific intentions 
would produce in Europe, and on the various un- 
favourable ways in which it would affect England 
(for the sending of a negotiator would shake her 
credit on the Continent, and, when the bubble 
should be burst, Bonaparte would declare that the 
breaking off the negotiations was solely owing to 
her rapacity and restless ambition, and uncalled- 
for interference in the affairs of the Continent), let 
drop, in a letter to Fox, that, if his Britannic ma- 
jesty were really desirous of peace, he would send 
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over B plenipotentiary. Fox, in the first instance, 
named Lord Yarmouth (the late Marquess of Hert- 
ford), who had long been living in Fiiuice (at the 
English depdt at Verdun), having been one of the 
ten thousand and more travellers seized and de- 
tained as prisoners of war, at the rupture of the 
peace of Amiens. But before Lord Yarmouth 
could enter upon any discussion the French in- 
vaded and conquered the kingdom of Naples, and 
pnt forth a claim to the possession of its depend- 
ency the island of Sicily, where a small British 
army hud now been collected to defend our fugi- 
tive ally the Bourbon king, whose fate it was to 
become a fugitive each time he entered into our 
coalitions. His lordship, however, engaged in 
conference viith Talleyrand, Champagny, and 
Bonaparte's general, Clarke, it being agreed that 
for the present the business should be conducted in 
sccrccj, so that neither party should be committed 
in case the objects of the conferences should not be 
olitained. But perfect secrecy in such cases is 
scarcely attainable ; and, as the Frenchmen cal- 
culated on benefiting by the disclosure that a 
great and wealthy member of the English aristo- 
cracy war treating with the ministers of Bonaparte, 
and giving him for the first time his imperial and 
ro\al stvle and titles, the facts were divulged in 
those (juaitcra where they were likely to make the 
most iiiipresBion. Lord Vurinouth arrived at Paris 
towards the end of May, and by the middle of 
June the motive of his coming, and of his inter- 
course with the foreign office, was known not only 
ill that city, but in all the German capitals and to 
the court of Petersburgh itself. Yarmouth found 
a 8luml)ling-block at the very threshold of the 
negotiations, for Talleyrand refused to treat fur a 
general peace jointly with Russia. Moreover, at 
starting, he demanded from the court of Great 
Britain the immediate recognition of the Emperor 
Napoleon and the different branches of his family. 
On this Lord Yarmouth took occasion to state the 
solidity which the recognition of England would 
give to their establishment, and inquired whether 
the French government would guarantee the in- 
tegrity of the Ottoman Emyiire.* At first Talley- 
rand seemed to attach little importance to Sicily, 
saying, that that island was in our possession, and 
that he did not demand it from us ; but at the next 
conference his tone was entirely altered, and he 
told Yarmouth that the emperor had received re- 
ports from his brother Joseph (who had been 
thrust upon the Neapolitan throne), and from the 
general officers under his orders, stating that 
Naples could not be held without Sicily, and that 
the conquest of that island would be an easy 
oper^iun to the French army collected at Naples 
and in Calabria. His lordship replied that his in- 
structions enjoined him not merely not to consent 
to the seizure of Sicily— the last refuge of our 
Bourbon ally— but also to demand the immediate 
restoration of Naples to iu lawful owner. Talley- 

* Dupateh IW>ni Uia Ead of Yamoath lo Mr. BeenUrr Fox. dated 
JaM the 13th. ISM. ^ 
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rand repeated the unalterable determination of hit 
master never to give up Naples, never to alienate 
Istria and Dalmatia, or any part of his Italian 
states ; never to make any provision fur the King 
of Sardinia, who, like his Neapolitan majesW, waa 
driven to his insular possession. But now Talley- 
rand, w'ho had previously talked of the necessity 
of keeping for ever from the King of Great Bri- 
tain his hereditary dominions of Hanover, pro- 
fessed a readiness to wave that claim and to restore 
Hanover. He also offered to recognise our right to 
Malta, and to the Cape of Guod Hope, which we had 
conquered once more — for it waa no longer thought 
worth while to speak of the rights and sovereignty 
of the Batavian Republic, to which, and not to the 
French empire, the Cape properly belonged. Ai 
Bonayiarte had promised Hanover to Prussia, and 
as a Prussian army was alieudy occupying that 
country, this offer to restore it to England in- 
censed the court of Berlin, and is believed to 
have been in good part the cause of the rash 
war which fulluw'ed. This w'as the one great 
event which resulted from Fox’s pacific policy. 
The Prussian war did no good to tlie Coalition ; 
but it brought down upon that cabinet the ruin 
and humiliation they had merited, and it taught a 
great lesson to selfish, vacillating, and tergiversa- 
tive governments. The emperor, said Talleyrand 
repeatedly, by giving up Hanover for the honour 
of the crown, Malta for the honour of the navy, 
and the Cape of Good Hope for the honour of 
British commerce, surely offers his Britannic ma- 
jesty sufficient inducements to make peace. But 
Sicily ? But Najilcs ? But a provision for the King 
of Sardinia ? — Oh ! Sicily must be given to 
Joseph Bonopartc, who must keep Naples ; the 
Bourbon Fcidinand IV. might have in compensa- 
tion a new' kingdom created for him out of a part 
of Dalmatia, Ragusa, and Albania (Ragusa being, 
or having been until lately, an independent re- 
public, and Albania being a province of the 
Turkish empire, whose independence was to be 
guaranteed!), and as for the King of Sardinia, it 
would be time to talk of him and his indemnities 
hereafter. But then Talleyrand held out a bait to 
the assumed selfishness of the King of Great 
Britain, hinting in his sly, mysterious, inconclu- 
sive manner, that his majesty might be allowed to 
add the Hunse tow'ns and their territories in full 
Boverei^ty to Ins German dominions, Hanover, 
&c.* Yes! Bonaparte, through the medium of 
Talleyrand, gave Lord Yarmouth to understand 
that the old free commercial republics, Hamburg, 
Lubeck, Bremen, over which he had uot even the 
questionable right of conquest, should be handed 
over to England like dead stock or bales of goods! 
Such propositions ought to have been met by an 
indignant rebuke and a cessation of the confer- 
ences: they proved, as Spencer Perceval after- 
wards declared in the House of Commons, that no 
negotiations with the present head of the Ficnch 
government could be entered into without eon* 
• Di^akb arths M of YxrnovUi. dMrd Jaly Um f«. 
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lamination; but Fox persevered in the path he 
bad chosen, and hia agent Yarmouth continued 
his intercourse with Talleyrand. But, as Russia 
became acquainted with the negotiations in pro- 
gress, she sent M. d'Oubril to Paris to act in her 
own behalf, and to watch proceedings. 

The arrival of the Russian agent produced pre- 
cisely that complication and confusion which the 
French diplomatists most desired : d’Ouhril sus- 

S ected Lord Yarmouth, and Lord Yarmouth 
*Oubril ; each fancied that the other was seeking 
exclusively the advantages of his own government, 
and was going to conclude a separate treaty with 
France. Talleyrand made frequent allusions to 
the readiness of Russia to treat separately; and 
d’Oubril had not been many days in the French 
capital before Lord Yarmouth \vaB induced to 
belie^’e that he had signed a separate treaty of 
peace ; and thereupon his lordship came to a 
downright quarrel with the Russian agent. Upon 
this Talleyrand raised his demands and abridged 
his proffered concessions. But still Fox perse- 
vered, and, apparently rejoicing at d’Oubrirs con- 
duct, and his departure for Petersburgh, consider- 
ing himself hereby released from the necessity of 
acting in concert with Russia, he determined to 
send over to Paris a public and openly accredited 
plenipotentiary to treat for peace. The personage 
he selected for this mission was Lord Lauderdale. 
The Scotch earl soon found he could do no more 
than the English earl had done. Lauderdale’s 
negotiations lasted from the 9th of August to the 
6th of October, when they were broken off by a 
demand for passports. With a miserable waste of 
w'ords Lauderdale told Talleyrand that Fox was 
really and sincerely desirous of pence ; that “ dur- 
ing twenty-six years of intimate and uninterrupted 
connexion with Mr. Fox,” he, as much as any one, 
had had the “ opportunity of confidentially learn- 
ing the sentiments of that celebrated man that, 
from his knovs ledge of those sentiments, he was 
impressed with the strongest conviction that the 
failure of the negotiations, and the impracticability 
of obtaining peace upon honourable terras, would 
give him the greatest pain. It has been surmised 
that Lauderdale would have been allowed to re- 
main longer, humiliating his country at Pans ; 
but by this time Fox was no more, the Emperor 
Alexander was again in arms, the signal overthrow 
of Prussia had not yet happened, Bonaparte was in 
the field with his grand army, there was a chance 
that he and it, by venturing into the regions of the 
north, might be destroyed, and the aggressions 
which he had committed in the east, west, north, and 
south, since the first overture for negotiation, had 
been of such a nature as to render it utterly im- 
possible for any English ministry to continue 
diplomatising any longer, unless they chose to 
risk impeachment and the execration of their 
country. So the Thane returned home, bringing 
with him a splendid set of Sevres china, the pre- 
sent of the Emperor of the French, which used to 
be exhibited to the curious in his lordship’s man- 


sion at Dunbar. It would be as useless, though 
not quite so costly or dishonourable as the mission 
itself, to detail Lauderdale’s negotiations. At first 
the French pretended that they would be content 
to treat on the uti possidetis principle ; but Eng- 
land had other things to look to besides retaining 
possession of the promontories, and islands which 
the war had given to her, and which, since Tra- 
falgar, the French could not hope to take from her; 
and, when they had gained (lie time and the ad- 
vantages they wished by amusing Fox’s diploma- 
tists with this tub, they deiiarted from the uti 
possidetis principle altogether, and declared that 
they had never assented to it. They insisted that 
Sicily should be given up to Joseph Bonaparte; 
but they made a variation as to the indemnity to 
be given to Ferdinand IV. — instead of the patclied- 
up kingdom in the savage Albania and the scarcely 
less wild Dalmatia, Ins Neapolitan and Sicilian 
majesty was to have and to hold the three Balearic 
islands, Majorca, Minorca, and Iviija, which were 
to be torn from Spain, or from the dominion of his 
Spanish majesty, who was Ferdinand’s own bro- 
ther; and for these three islands Ferdinand was 
to renounce forever the broad and rich dominions, 
the fairest part of all Europe, which he had inhe- 
rited.* Except this variation in inj^uity, the 
conditions oflered to Lauderdale differed little from 
those w'liich had been tendered to Yarmouth. The 
French government did not fail to attiibute pub- 
licly the niterrujition of these precious negotiations 
to the death of Fox, or to declare that Bonaparte 
had “ done ever\ thing in his power to put a stop 
to the calamities of war.” Talleyrand said, in his 
last note to Laudeidale (which was made public m 
England, in France, and throughout Eurojic), that 
the emperor, his master, would be “ ready to re- 
place the negotiations on the basis which had been 
laid in concert with the illustrious minister whom 
England had lost who, “ having nothing to add 
to hiB glory, except the reconciliation of the two 
nations, had conceived the hope of accomplishing 
it, but was snatched from the world in the midst 
of his work.” The tiuth was, that Fox had laid 
down no basis, or none on which the French ne- 
gotiators w'ould meet him; that he himself had 
declared, over and over again, in his dispatches to 
Yarmouth and Lauderdale, that peace would be 
unattainable upon such a basis as the French pro- 
posed ; tliat a good many weeks before he died 
Fox was convinced that the negotiations could 
come to no good end ; and that, whether he had 
lived or died, the war would have been durable, 
even as the nature of Bonaparte w^as unalterable. 
Whatever might have been his own disposition 
and predilections, Lord Grenville, Lord Spencer, 
Windham, and others of his official colleagues 
were not men to truckle to France, while the king 
and the nation at large were as resolute as ever 
they had been. But Fox, we believe, deeply felt 
his responsibility when in office, and had a heart 

* Lord LAuderdalu*« diapttcbei to Mi. Secretory Fox and Dxt 
Spencer. 
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that could glow with national and patriotic feel 
ing : he turned w'lth disgust from the proposition 
that we should abandon all our allies ; and he had 
constantly, all through his political life, set his 
face against the selhsh, miscalculating, dangerous, 
and degrading principle, that England, safe in her 
sea-girt position, ought to look only to herself, and 
leave the nations of Europe to their fate. After 
he had commenced these negotiations, he said in 
the House of Commons — “ My wish, the first wish 
of my heart, is peace ; but such a peace as shall 
preserve our ctuiiiexions and influence on the Con- 
tinent, as shall not abate one jot of the national 
honour, and such only ! ** And this declaration 
was received with an uncontrollable burst of na- 
tional feeling, for not only did the whole House 
cheer tumult uoualy anti enthusiastically, but the 
visitors 111 the gallery (who were not wont to talk 
and roar like the French people in the galleries of 
the Assembly and Convcntioii) lost their self- 
conimatid, and either joined in the shouts or mur- 
mured their aj))»robation. 

We return to the business of Parliament. 
Man\ ohjertioT.s were taken to the admission of 
the ijord Clnef Justice Fllenhorough into the 
Cabinet On the 3rd of Marcli Lord Bristol 
mo\ed, “That it was highly inexpedient, and 
tended to weaken the admimstratioii of justice, 
to summon to any committee or ai-semhly of 
the Pi ivy Council any of the judges of his ma- 
jesty’s courts )f common law.” The motion was 
Bupjiorled by ex-Chancellor Eldon and by Lords 
Bormgdon, Mulgrase, and Haw keslmrv ; it was 
u])po8ed by Lords St. John, Carlisle, Carnarvon, 
Sidmouth, Holland, and Gienville ; and was nega- 
tived without a dnisioM. A similar resolution was 
moved on the same day in the Commons by Mr. 
Spencer .Stanhope: it was supported by Canning, 
Lord Caslleieagh, Spencer Percc\al, and Wilher- 
force ; it was opposed by Mr. Bond, Loid Temple, 
Fox, Lord Henry I’l tt\, and Sheridan ; and the 
previous question was cairied by 222 against 64.* 

• “ At Mr Fox’fi ilMirp, ! n mectini; nt Ins hnime of her** 

rnl nii'iiilierb ul the lloiisi* of t ommoiib, t(. r iiMuh’i 
i-xpcrlt-rl to III liiou^’lit on lu ihi- House oii the M'ludn} IoIIowiiik, on 
the subject ot ixml LlleiOxiioimh Ii.imiik u Mine in the ( uhiiiet Tliut 
there IS uuthiui! illeiiRl or uiiioiiklitutiuii.il in ilos secins clear. It is 
iertiiuil> 'erv desiriiole ihiii a ju(li;e hlionlil not tike any |iBn m inili 
tioii, hut this Ik not 1,1 1 onliiifc Ul llm theor} ul oiir cuusUtiitioii, i.or 
coukiktent will, firaetiee in tlie bekt linns of our history The chieU 
ol .ill the lliret* eniiits are iilwaii jiriiy coiiiiiillura , aiid the Cabinet 
IS ouh a conimittue of the I'rity t^oiiueil, iiiiri, as a Cjiuiiet, u 
unknown to the consul ntion In the reign of (.eo li., and in the 
bcKniuiiiK of the ineseut reii'ii, when revenues were cstahlished 
h\ act ot rarliament in the e\«al of the king's dy iiiif while his aiic- 
reasor was in his niiunrity. euiiueils were appuiiiU'd to assist the 
reKeuta , and tlnsie councils consulted, in eoeh e.ase, of the first officers 
of the sUite, sucli as are conunonly cabinet ministers, with the uddi 
tinn III each case of the Atchhishon ot Canierbury and tiie Qiief 
Justice of the Kiuk's Hench; and iii hotli eases it was the rhiel Jus- 
tice for the time lieinu (See the stalate S4 Oat II c. 24 , 6 Oeo. III. 
c 27). In Queen Anne's reijpi lords justicns were appointed, in whom 
the whole executiie |tn\ernment was tu remain till the successur, if at 
the time of the queen's death he were out ol Uie realm, should arrive 
in the kingdom ; and the Chief Justice of the Ktov’s Bench was np- 
minted one of Uie lords justices (See 4 ^ase, c H ; oad 0 Annt, e, 7). 
Tlie first of these ai u met with ureat opimsition from the Tones of 
that time . partioulsr |>ers<His were objo^ to as lords iustiees. ^ a 
prutem was entered in the House of Lords ; but no ohjeeuon* whatp 
^er was made tu tlie chief justice being of the number.”— Sir 8 
RumiUy, Dwif. 

Very different was Uie opinioa of Romer ” It if nesinst tbe 
aniBbtuiioii, iiuUi in iu forms nod Us spirit, that the Qucf Jum 


But few were the questions on which this motley 
ministry could command anything like such majo- 
rities. Although they hud led the people to ex- 
pect a vast deal from them, they bad excited no 
enthusiasm in their favour, either in Parliament or 
in the country : their major itit's were frequently 
of the narrowest kind, and several times, in the 
course of the session, they were left in a minority. 
Nothing but routine business was let pass without 
vehement and protracted debate. A wearying, 
worrying system was adopted ; and Ijord Castle- 
reagh, who was generally considered as the great- 
est speaker against time, took the lead in it, 
talking of principles hours after they had been 
decided upon and admitted, and revolving upon 
his “ fundunientnl hinges” until night gave way 
to morning and the ministerial benches to lassi- 
tude and despair. And, no doubt greatly to the 
detriment of hehUli, this went on night after 

night. Sheridan facetiously piuposed that the 
nimisteriul members, disirihuied in parties of 
twenty, should go home to rest, and come buck to 
relieve guard after they had blept and breakfasted. 
But a good joke could nut stop the hud ])ructice : 
the House frequently sat until five, six, or seven 
o’clock in the morning. “ All the talents ” were 
growing thin and pale. 

On the 3rd of April Windham brought forward 
his plan fur altering the military system, and parti- 
cularly the mode of recruiting the army, which 
certainly called imperiouhly for improvement, as 
hitherto men had been enlisted for life. Conscrip- 
tion or force, he said, could nut he resorted to in 
England : the enlistments must he voluntary, and, 
to render them prompt and sufficient in num- 
ber, the term of service must he limited, and 
the condition of the soldier improved ; the trade of 
soldier must be brought to a compeiiiion with the 
other trades usually followed by the pinirer classes. 
For tins purpose, Windham pnqiosed that the sol- 
diers raised in future should he enlisted for a term 
of years ; that this term should he divided, for the 
infantry, into three periods of seven years each ; 
and, for the cavalry and artillery, the first jicriud 
tu be ten yeuts, the second six, and the third five 
years : that at the end of each of these jieriods a 
man might have a right tu claim his discharge, 
and that his piivileges, iiensiuns, &c. should be 
augmented in proportion to the length of his ser- 
vice. As the first step necessary to introduce this 
change, Windham moved for a bill to repeal Pitt’s 
Additional Force Bill Here he encountered the full 
force of opposition, with speeches from Castlereagh 

tice of EnglaDd ahould hitve a watt in the Cahinst, ■nd^it fo a 
viulatioD ot thoM! tundaiuffntal |iTiaciplaa no which tlie pitdiy end 
loteKTity of judieuil adniinutminn real He may ait to try thoM 
priMeeutimiB which lie liaa ouncurred in the CahioHi to order ; and In 
all qumtiuiia of Btate-proMeutaoD he la a party for the goverumeDt. in- 
■lead of being the bulwark to protect the people agkitut power. 
Tlieee general reaeuns are doubly enforeed, in the present Insunee, Iw 
the charactrr and manneni of the man - In the year 1001 lie changed, 
at an huur a notiee, the opmiona and language of hb Ufa to lieeome a 
court lawyer ; and baa never felt the dignity of bb greet station a 
reetrunt noon hb teni|ier, from ottering wkat b to the porpoae of 
theday witu the ntmnat eunipeness of fhetinus warfare. I ounaldcr 
hb noraiuallon to the Cabinet aa a foal stun upon the aew systom of 
goveminnit,”— Xotlsr to J, A. Jforrpjp, i^. 
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almost enough to kill him — or his patience. In 
the first debate on the question, Castlereagh, after 
describing the flourishing state of the army, navy, 
and finances, as left by Pitt’s late government, 
created some merriment by declaring that the pre- 
sent administration might be considered as lying 
upon a bed of roses. Fox denied that Pitt had 
left him so pleasant a bed, declaring, at the same 
time, that we should find it necessary to maintain 
a very large army, even in time of peace, for he 
saw no prospect of any peace that would exempt 
us from the necessity of watchful preparation 
and powerful establishments . This repealing bill 
was read the first time on the 17th of April. On 
the 30th of April, Canning insinuated strongly 
that the repeal of the Additional Force Bill was 
urged less from a conviction of its defects than from 
the ^desire of throwing a slur upon the memory 
of his late right honourable friend, whose measure 
it had been. And Canning moved that the second 
reading, which had been fixed for that day, should 
be postponed until that day three weeks, in order 
that all the new military plans of Windham might 
be duly considered. But the House divided on the 
question that the bill be now read, and Canning 
was defeated by 2.35 against 119. On the third 
reading Spencer Perceval suggested some amend- 
ments, which were adopted by the ministers ; and 
on the 14th of May, the repealing bill passed 
through the Commons. In the House of Lords it 
met with great opposition ; hut it was finally carried 
by 97 against 40. Windham’s plan for limited ser- 
vice was then introduced (on May the 30Lh) by way 
of clause to be inserted in the Annual Mutiny Bill. 
Windham said that the benefits he expected from 
limited instead of unlimited service were not c*)n- 
fined to an increase in the number of recruits : 
that he looked also to an improvement in the 
quality and description of the persons who w’ould 
be induced to become soldiers, and that he trusted 
that in consequence of this improvement the neces- 
sity for severity of discipline in the army would be 
materially diminished. The opposition was again 
powerful ; but the clause was voted and inserted in 
the Mutiny Bill. A bill for the training of a cer- 
tain number of persons, not exceeding 200,000, out 
of those that were liable to be drawn for the mili- 
tia; a bill to suspend the ballot for the militia in 
England for two years, with a reserved power to 
government of recurring to it in order to supply 
the vacancies of any corps which should be reduced 
below its quota ; a bill called the Chelsea Hospital 
Bill, to give a legal security to invalid, disabled, 
and discharged soldiers for such pensions and 
allowances as they were entitled to ; a bill for aug- 
menting the pay of infantry officers of the regular 
army ; and a bill for aettling the relative rank of 
officers of yeomanry, volunteers, militia forces, and 
troops of the line, completed Windham’s new 
military system, and were all carried, though not 
without opposition. An increase was also voted 
to the pay of serjeants, corporals, and privates of 
the line, to the Chelsea pensions, and to the pen- 


sions of officers’ widows — ^three points on which the 
House was unanimous. On the whole the British 
army, which began to improve rapidly soon after 
these enactments — though certainly the improve- 
ment was not owing solely to them — owes a debt 
of gratitude to Windham. Similar benefits w^ere 
voted to the navy. On the motion of Lord Ho- 
wick, the head of the admiValty, additional pay 
was allowed to the officers, petty officers, and sea- 
men, and the Greenwich Hospital allowances to 
out-pensioncrs were increased. But there was a 
most unwise, and unpatriotic-looking delay in voting 
the proper honours and rewards to those who had 
fought at Trafalgar. The session was considerably 
advanced before any particular notice was taken of 
the deceased hero or of his family. Admiral Col- 
lingwood, who had succeeded to the command of 
NelBon’s fleet, heard so rarely from the admiralty, 
that he began to think that he and his fleet were 
forgotten. Lord Barham, the late head of the admi- 
ralty, had disappointed expectations in the navy, 
for he was old and irresolute before he came into 
office, and ^\hen in he would act only in strict con- 
formity with official precedents. Like many men 
who pique themselves upon their disinterestedness, 
he would interest himself for no man ; and he 
wished, even after the most splendid victories, that 
promotion should go by routine, or ii/^rts ancient 
courses. lie declined to promote the officers whom 
Collingvvood recommended for their gallant conduct 
in the great battle; he allowed a number of spirited 
men — tried, weather-beaten sailors — to come home 
in disgust ; and he sent, or rather allowed others to 
send, out fine joung gentlemen and lordlings to be 
promoted over the heads of Nelson’s and Colling- 
wood’s heroes. But matters were not much mended 
when the ministry was changed, and wiien Lord 
Howick became head of the admiralty in lieu of 
Lord Barham. On the 27th of April, more than 
two months after the accession to office of “all the 
talents,” we find Colling wood complaining that 
“ the ships are now put into very indifferent hands, 
at a time when all the exertion of the most skilful 
is wanted ; ” and that “ the report that medals are 
not to be given is a great disappointment to the 
fleet ; ” that bis fatigues and anxieties are ex- 
cessive, and his poverty oppressive. Several times 
he repeats that he and his services seem to be for- 
gotten at home. It almost looked as if the present 
ministry were ashamed of the glorious victory 
which had been gained. The Duke of Clarence 
(his late Majesty William IV.) did not share in this 
apathy or obliviouaness : he wrote a warm letter to 
the veteran, and pleaded,' as he had done before, for 
a series of liberal rewards — for a system which 
should make zeal, bravery, and ability the neat 
and sole causes of promotion. The king too ordered 
a letter to be written to the secretary of the admi- 
ralty, expressing his majesty’s warm admiration 
and entire approbation of every part of Colling- 
wood’s conduct. The thanks of parliament had 
been voted to Collingwood before the dissolution 
of the Pitt ministry. At last Collingwood was 
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raised to the peerage, by the title of Baron Col- 
lingwood ; he was granted a pension of 2000/. a 
year for his own life, and, in the event of his death, 
1000/. a year to Lady Collingwood, and 500/. 
a year to each of his two daughters. The high 
spirit of the veteran was nettled by some allusions 
made in parliament to his straitened circum- 
stances. “ I am not pleased,” he says, “ at what 
occurred in parliament about my pension, or that 
my family should have been represented as one 
w hose existence depended on the gift of money ; 
and I have told Lord Castlereagh my mind upon 
this subject. Though 1 do not consider poverty to 
be criminal, yet nobody likes to be held up as an 
object of compassion. Poor as we are, we are in- 
dependent. To possess riches is not the object of 
my ambition, but to deserve them ; but I was in 
hope I should have got another medal — of thai^ 
indeed, 1 was ambitious”* A few dajs after he 
says, “ 1 was exceedingly displeased at some of the 
language held in the House of Commons on the 

seltlement of the pension of my daughters 

Such representations were not made with my con- 
currence. The pension was most honourable to me, 
as It flowed voluntaiily from hia majesty’s good- 
ness, and as a testimony of his approbation ; but, 
if I had a favour to ask, money would be the last 
thing I would beg from an imjiovcrished country. 
I am not a Jew', whose God is gold ; nor a Sw'iss, 
w hose services are to be counted against so miicli 
money. I have motives for my conduct which I 
would’ not give in e.\chRngc for a hundred pen- 
sions. ’’t The thanks of parliament W'eie also 
voted to Admiral Sir Richard Strachan for cap- 
turing Dumanoir’s squadron, which had escaped 
from Trafalgar; and to Admiral Sir John Duck- 
worth for advantages he had obtained in the West 
Indies. Other rewards were bestowed, though 
with no liberal hand ; and the aristocratic or par- 
liamentary influence over promotions was left as 
before, “ all the talents” being neither more nor 
less anxious to gratify their friends, and retain 
their parliamentary dependents, than the late mi- 
nistry had been. 

An attempt was made, early in the session, to 
criminate Earl St. Vincent for mismanagement 
and neglect of the navy, while be was in office ; 
but it came to nothing. 

While parliament was in the giving mood, and 
Within a fortnight after it had raised the income or 
promrty tax to 10 per cent., an application was 
made and agreed to for increasing the allowances 

* Letter to Lady Collini^ooa. dated April the 27lh. 1806, hi • Me- 
moin and airmpoadenoe; by G L. Newham ColUngwuod, En. 

Thoagh hia patnmoDy wai ilendar. Collingwood was economical 
and homely in hn habiu , and he had brought up hu family to be 
the mme. In annlher letter to his wife he say^— “ 1 do not know 
how you bear your honours, but 1 have so much buomesaon my handa. 
from dawn till mkinigbt, that I have hardly time to tliink of mine, 
eieept it be in gratitude to my king, who has so graciously conferred 
them upon me. How shall we be able to support the dignity to which 
hu m^esty has been pleased to raise me ? Let others plead for pen- 
aions I 1 can be rkb without money, by endeavouring to be auperior 
to everything poor. I would have, my services to my country an- 
Uinted by any interested mottve. old Seoii (the gardener) and I 
an^ w ia oor cabbage-garden withoot nudi greater eapense than 

TTeMr to J. E. Blaekctt, Esq., id. 


of the younger branches of the royal family. The 
budget for ihe year wos opened by the chancellor 
of the exchequer. Lord Henry Petty, on the 28ih 
of March. The permanent taxes were stated at 
32,535,971/. The requisite supplies for tlie year 
were put at 48,916,000/. Of this enormous 
sum 15*281,000/. were to be api>lied to the navy 
— ISJiOOjOOO/. to the army— 4,718,000/. to the 
ordnance, including ordnance sea- service. Among 
the proposed ways and means were another loan 
of ] 8,000,000/., and war-taxes to the amount of 
19,500,000/. The new chancellor of the exche- 
quer showed himself a good accountant and a clear 
expositor ; but he gave on this occasion no proof 
of financial genius ; he showed no originality of 
conception ; and, though nurtured in the school 
of Adam Smith and the Edinburgh philosophers 
and economists, he laid on or retained taxes which 
could not but have an injurious efl'ect on manufac- 
tures and commerce. He imposed, for example, 
a duty of 40.9. a ton on pig-iron.* He also kept 
up that old ])etty-tax system, by which a modicum 
of money was raised at an infinitude of trouble and 
vexation, and wherein, in some instances, the 
amount was half eaten up by the expenses of col- 
lection. He imposed an additional duty on beer and 
spirits in Ireland, and a paltry tax on appraisements, 
which was calculated at 66,000/. per annum. But 
his lordship’s great financial move was the simple 
hut bold one of raising the income or property tax 
from 6]l to 10 per cent., and making it to extend 
to all property above 50/. a-year. The pig-iron 
tax, which he calculated would yield 500,000/. per 
annum, met with a great opposition ; but this 
was nothing compared to the storm raised by the 
sudden and high increase of the property-tax. 
Fox owned in the House that he was not a friend 
to this tax, or to any of its principles, or to its 
operation ; he was sensible that the objections to it 
were just and innumerable; but his majesty's 
ministers were reluctantly forced to adopt it under 
the pressure of circumstances, which they had at 
least the consolation to reflect they had no share 
in producing. Francis objected strongly to the 
clause which compelled persons with small in- 
comes to pay the duty in the first instance, and go 
afterwards to the tax-office for re-payment, if they 
desired to avail themselves of their right to the 
legal abatement. Such persons were unable to 
collect a sum large enough to discharge the 
duty, or, if they were able, the trouble and diffi- 
culty of afterwards recovering the money from the 
tax-office would either deter them from attempting 
it, or subject them to greater loss and inconveni- 

* An additional duty had bom luU opon nult. hopi. and hior hr 
AddloRton io 1802. and It w aid that there wuuld liove iMwn frirthar 
increoM now, but for the neeaaity of eonciliatiiif the country genUa- 
men and Wbitbrond. ^ groutnt of brewora, and ona of Um wanmnl 
■uppoiten of the “ Talenta " mlnlrtry. Walter Scott ivinenibenvl 
thea thingr in hk rowing hearty aong on Uie acquittal of Lord 
Malville, and the voln-glury of Uila niurtry : 

** And then our revenue— Lord knom how they viewed It, 

While each petty rtateeman talked lofty and big ; 

Hut tba bear-ton wa weak, w if Whlthaod hud tarewtd it. 

And the pig-lroc doty a thome to a pig. 

In vain to tiielr vanntliiv.** 
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ence than the money waa worth. Many other 
strong objections were taken to either the principles 
of such a tax or to its serious increase ; but the 
government had no other plan to devise for raising 
money enough, and so the measure was earned. 
This made people out of doors murmur that those 
who had been so long declaiming against Pittas 
heavy taxation were heavier tax-masters than 
that minister — that they had promised relief to 
the country, and were starting by increasing its 
burthens, and adding to its most obnoxious tax. 
Although it was evident that, in many depart- 
ments, there was waste and profligacy, few of the 
better informed classes of the people doubted that 
the money was wanted ; but they thought it un- 
W'orthv of “all the talents,” that they sliould not 
be able to find any better or more novel way of 
raising the money than that of lumping per 
cent, on an old and unpopular impost. In spite of 
their dangerous, demoralising effects, lotteries were 
continued as a source of revenue to government.* 
Lord Henry Petty, however, introduced sundry im- 
provements in the auditing accounts, in regulating 
the office of treasurer of the ordnance, the post- 
office, the excise-office, custom-house, and other 
public offices, so as to prevent the practice of 
public officers deriving profit from the public 
money in their hands. It w'as staled that not a 
single account in the army pay-office had been 
audited since 1782 ; that the store accounts had 
been suffered to he over without examination dur- 
ing the same period ; that the navy accounts were 
greatly in arrear; that none of the accounts of 
the late war which had ended at the peace of 
Amiens had been audited ; and that those relating 
to the expeditions to Holland and Egypt, and to 
the subsidies to foreign powers, had not even been 
touched upon by the auditors. Particular auditors 
were appointed ; the general board of auditors was 
new-modelled and increased ; and the expense of 
the whole establishment was raised by these im- 
provements from 28,000/. to 42,000/. a-year, 
it being, however, declared that this additional ex- 
pense of 14,000/. per annum would be but tem- 
porary, and that then the expense would be fixed 
at only 27,000/. a-year. Some slight improve- 
ments were also made under Lord Henry Petty in 
the acts regulating commercial intercourse between 
Great Britain and Ireland, and a law was passed 
for permitting the free interchange of grain of every 
kind between the two islands. 

But the glory of this session, and of this ministry, 

* Romilly took oeeaBinn to obsen-e to tho chaaoellor of *th«f exche* 

uer how deairuble it wax tliat lotteries should Iw ducoatiiiue<l. Lord 
lenry aifreod with him, but said that, during the war, he thought it 
would lie hardly possible to gu ou without them ; that, however, they 
wiiuld not be extended, though a plan for that purpose hod been in 
agitation, and hod beeu much preened on the ministry. This plau 
was to put tliem ou nearly the same looting u they were in France, 
where lotteries were drawn in the provincial towns as well as at Paris, 
by means of which there wus in tliut country a lottory«drawiag almost 
without Interruption throughout the year. Hia lordship laid that 
Tierney waa a great friend to thia plan, but that it certainly would 
not be adopted. He observed, too, that English lotteries did much 
lesa mischief, now that all iosutauce upon tickets was abolished, than 
they did formerly. ** Thia,“ says Romilly, ** may be. but Uiey are 
soil attended with most pemiolous consequencM.*'— XNanp. 


is held to be the blow struck at the slave-trade. By 
tue labours of many years, Wilberforce, Clarkson, 
and their numerous and influential friends, had 
at last prepared the majority of the country and of 
parliament for this measure, which, from the begin- 
ning, had been favoured by the advocacy and elo- 
quence of Pitt, who had delivered some of the best 
speeches he ever spoke on this subject. It is as- 
sumed, however, that the late minister was deficient 
in real enthubiasm in the cause ; and that he had 
not made use of all the weight and influence his 
position gave him in smoothing the difficulties, and 
removing the opposition of members of both 
Houses who were either interested in the slave- 
trade or impressed with the idea that the country 
must suffer by its abolition — that the West India 
islands, which bad cost and were still costing us so 
much, could be cultivated only by negro slaves, 
and would be worth nothing without slaves to cul- 
tivate them — that annual importations of negroes 
were necessary to increase the stock so as to meet 
the increasing demands for VVest Indian produce 
— that the negro would work only upon compul- 
sion, and that to place him in the condition of a 
free labourer would be to plunge him back into 
listless, unproductive barbarity, and the West India 
islands into one general poverty — th^ the mea- 
sure would not be final, but that, when ftie planters 
had been prohibited from importing more slaves 
from Africa, the slaves in the islands would be 
emancipated, and turned into free labourers, who 
would never freely work beyond that easy point at 
which' they could procure a bare animal existence 
for themselves. Perhaps Pitt may have shared in 
some of these notions ; and it was in his nature to 
be averse to solicitation and even to dictation 
(wdiere he could dictate), unless upon a great and 
immediate state interest. But if he had made the 
slave-trade a cabinet question, he could not have 
carried it until paiiiament and the country were 
prepared for it. This preparation had been slow 
and gradual ; and it appears probable that measures 
which could not be carried in 1805 under Pitt, were 
carried in 1806 under Fox, simply because the time 
was more ripe for them. Yet, even now, the mea- 
sures carried were far less extensive than is gene- 
rally imagined ; — they were only instalments and 
advances towards a total suppression of the slave- 
trade — some few instalments the more added to 
those several acts and resolutions which had been 
passed in favour of the negroes during Pitt’s long 
administration. We repeat, it was the work of 
time : and, possibly (if there is blame), Pitt was 
no more to be blamed for nut doing, at an early 
period, what Fox did, than Fox is to be blamed 
for not doing what was done a quarter of a century 
after his death, when the Whig government of 
Earl Grey proclaimed the emancipation of the 
negroes. 

The course adopted by the present ministry was 
, this : — The attorney-general brought in a bill pro- 
hibiting under strict penalties the exportation of 
I slaves from the British colonies after the Ist.of 
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January, 1801.* The (^ject of thia bOl was to 
prevent the inveatment of Britiah capital, or t^ 
employment of Britiah ahipping and aeamen, in 
the fomign alave-trade. Now Pitt, during hia laat 
adminiatration, had cauaed an order in council to 
be iaaued for the prevention of the importation of 
alavea into the coloniea conquered by ua during 
the preaent war, which waa going aa far aa the 
power of the crown, by itaelf, would allow. After 
the atforney-generara bill hud been carried through, 
Wilberforce wanted to follow it up by a general 
bill for total abolition ; but, after meeting Fox at 
Lord Grenville’a, he reluctantly gave up the idea 
on hia lordahip’a decided opinion that there waa no 
chance of carrying the main f|ueetion thia aeaaion in 
the House of I^iorda, aa the biahopa were going out 
of town, &c. It waa, however, agreed at this meet- 
ing that a general resolution against the slave-trade 
should be moved both in the Commons and in 
the Lords, Fox engaging to lead in one House and 
Grenville in the other. “ How wonderful are the 
ways of God ! writes the enthusiastic abolitionist. 
“ Though intimate with Pitt all my life, since earliest 
manhood, and he most warm for abolition, and 
really honest ; yet now my whole human depend- 
ence IS placed on Fox, tawhom this life has been 
opposed — and on Qaenville, to whom I have al- 
ways been rather hostile till of late years, when I 

* Lord Henry Petty would have moved for thia Inll aome monlha be* 
fnre Pitt’a death, lu the preceding aMaion of parliament, but wm pre* 
ventiN} by the dangeroua illneaa of hia father, I^rd Lanadowne. Ixird 
Grenville agrved to introduce it in the l,orda, assuring Wilborfurce 
that lie ahould lie happy tu promote the object in any way 

The aaiots and almlitioniata were an im|iortnnt aectiou in parlia 
menl (ua Pitt had found to hia sorrow on the Melville impeachment ), 
and in the country they were exceedingly mworftil through their 
chuncter. property, zeal, and coniliinatiun On Pitt’a decease Ixird 
Henry Petty canvaaaed the llnlvertlty of Cambridge, and got a great 
deal of anpport. owing to his known zeal in Wilberforee’a cniue. Ilia 
opponent. Lord Palmoraton, lust much, owing to liia lielng auimoaod 
to oe an anti-almlitionist ; and numbers declared that tlicy would ned, 
though mliaflcd in all other poliita, vote fur an anti-aboUlionist. 

Deaides the representation of Cambridge, other ad^antagea wore ol>- 
taloed by the rainiotry through idedgea and promuea to Wilberforce. 
Thu leader of the aliolltioiiisU liud, however, had hu double and 
miagivinga. Lord Chanrellor Erokinc wua alwaya talking id a 
IViendly m.mner, hut waa olwava abaeriting hunoelf; L«rd Moira waa 
doiibtlul, and BO were Sidnunilli and Ellenborougli , who both took 
their tone frum the court . Lord S|)encer was lieliwed to l>e favour* 
able, but not very etrong; of Lord Fiizwllliam Wlllierforce was not 
r|uite aiire. but thought favourably , Windham was decidedly contra; 
and It was doubtful whether ttie royal family would give up their 
opposition Oue of the zealous alxilitioniaU suggested sending a de* 
puution to the new ministry to make a sort or contract th it they 
would bcfrieud them as they nad done Pitt, i. e. give them the turn of 
the Bcalo, &c , if they would promise to support the aiiolition os a 
government meaaure. “ Tne idea,” snys Wilberforce, ** is inodmis* 
aible both on grounds of rectitude and policy (tlie two parties would 
infallibly have different ideal of the practical extent of tlie obligation, 
and mutual misandentandlng would msne). yet I think we ought to 
eontme tAol tho g^ect tntendod by it may be pnduced ; and, though I 
dare scarcely be sanguine when 1 recollect with whom we have to do, 
yet I eannot but entertain some hopee that the wish to mollify and 
even omeiliate a number of •traoge, impracticable, and otherwUe im- 
omeatable fbUowa, by giatUyhig tlum In thtb particular, may have iti 
wngbt ; at leaat it will tend to eountenet the fisar of oflending the 
Weet Indians.”— Z>iafy. Wilberforce, therefore, aeaerting independent 
•P®Ae atrongly aMhmt the miaehievoue effect of making 
Uie Chief Jnmioe of Bnglanir a pcditicign, by giving him n sent in thn 
oi^et ; i<Jid hia fHenda oimtlnaed to act aa they hod done mider 
F«. giving a general aoppoit to rniaimm, wlthont binding them* 
eelvea to vote tor them in all partieitlan. But Uua genecal eapport 
wa* well worth ponham, tor cccaaiona might como when they might 
tom way « the other. Wilberfome thought Lord 

^^le, Fo^ and Lord Hemv Petty deeided Menda to abolttion; 
bntthfw two last ministmn talfctd ae if be might carry hie qnentioa 

^ Hoorn of C<mm.httk inmldceitolDlv lent U to tlto House 
of londa. ••Thia.*’ lio uyn, *;loc|iu but ttl. aa if tlwy wtohed to 
w. aito yet mM torfW Prtom at Wnke’i tofomr, nad Omt at 

lynm, tl^ ^th^ffeSeW gi^ v^*0f*£aSMto fS 



heard he waa more religioui.** But, after all. Fox 
and Grenville could not make it a miniaterial 
question, or even secure the concurrence of the 
whole Cahinet, two of the chief members of which 
were persevering anti-abolitionista. The majority 
of the cabinet, however, determined to tup^t 
resolution, which would, it waa thought, hind par- 
liament to a speedy adoption of the general mea- 
Bure. On the 10th of April Wilberforce moved an 
address, calling on the king to use his influence to 
obtain the co-operation of foreign powers in put- 
ting down the slave-trade. This being carried 
without a division, Fox moved the promised reso- 
lution, in these words : — “ That this House, con- 
sidering the African slave-trade to be contrary to 
the principles of justice, humanity, and sound 
policy, will, with all practicable expedition, pro- 
ceed to take effectual measures for abolishing the 
said trade, in such manner and at such period as 
may seem advisable.’* And, upon a division, this 
was carried by 115 against 14. ** Now,** says 

Wilberforce, “ if it please God to spare the health 
of Fox, and to keep him and Grenville together, I 
hope we shall next year see the termination of all 
our labours ! ** The resolution was sent up to the 
House of Lords, and a conference was demanded ; 
after which, on a motion from Lord Grenville, 
their lordships concurred in the same by a mino- 
rity of 41 to 20. Foreseeing that the slave-dealers, 
acting on the impression that the days of their 
trade were numbered, would carry on their traffic 
with an increase of vigour, Wilberforce conferred 
with Fox on the necessity of a temporary enact- 
ment for preventing such an influx in the African 
market. Fox again gratified him ; and, before the 
close of the session, a bill was passed rapidly 
through both Houses to prevent the employment 
of any fresh ships in the African alave-tTade, by 
prohibiting the engaging of any vessel in that 
trade which had not been actuaify employed in it 
before August 1st, 1806, or had not contracted 
for such employment before June 10th, 1806. 
The duration of this act was limited to two years. 

If Pitt had not been able to prevent the im- 
peachment of his friend and colleague when alive 
and in power, there waa but slight chance that 
that prosecution would be let sleep now that be 
was gone, and his adversaries in place. The trial 
commenced in Westminster Hall on the 29th of 
April before the Lords, the members of the House 
of Commons being present in a committee of t^ 
whole House. The articles of the charge were ten 
in number, but in substance only three. 1. ThaL 
as treasurer of the navy, Lord Melville had app^ad 
divers sums of public money to his private mayand 
profit. 2. That he had permitted his paymmer, 
Trotter, to taka large soma of money Irom ^ 
Bank of England, isaued to it on acoottot of the 
treasurer of the navy, and to place it in his own 
name with hia private banker. 3. Ibai he had per- 
mitted Trotter to apply the money ao abstmeied to 
gniposeaj^privato emoliuneiit, and had hirntdif 
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Whillitead, the chief manager,* was not a I treasurer himself? To the first of these queries 
Burke ; office-books and hankers’ accounts were the judges replied that such an act, or the so draw- 


hut indifferent materials for rhetoric ; a very large 
portion of the public, now that the first excitement 
was worn away, were weary of the subject ; and of 
the upper classes the majority, though admitting 
eome carelessness and irregularity, considered 
•Dundas as an ill-used man : nearly all the at- 
tractions were wanting that crowded Westminster 
Hall with rank, genius, and fashion at the com- 
mencement of Warren Hastings’s trml : the attend* 
ance was thin and flat, and the proceedings were 
run over pretty much in the manner of an audit- 
ing, of accounts. It was made perfectly clear that 
Mr. Trotter had made up for the miserable defi- 
ciency of his salary by deriving profit from the 
banking-house of Coutts on the deposits ; that 
Melville had made temporary use of some sums of 
money, but had repaid them all, and w’ith in- 
terest: but Whitbread’s evidence failed altogether 
in proving that Melville had ever sought private 
emolument from the deposits, or had ever ab- 
stracted any public money with the intention of 
keeping it for himself. Two questions were put 
by the Lords to the judges : — 1. Whether moneys 
issued from the Exchequer to the Bank of Eng- 
land on account of the treasurer of his majesty’s 
navy, pursuant to the Act 25 Geo. III. c. 31, may 
he lawfully drawn from the said bank by the per- 
son duly authorised by the treasurer to draw upon 
the bank, according to the said act, the drafts 
of such person being made for the purpose of dis- 
charging bills actually assigned upon tne treasurer 
before tlie date of such drafts, but not actually 
presented for payment before such drawing ; and 
whether such moneys, so drawn from the Bank of 
England, may be lawfully lodged in the hands of 
a private hanker until the payment of such as- 
signed bills, and for the purpose of making pay- 
ment thereof when the payment thereof should be 
demanded; or whether such act in so drawing 
such moneys, and lodging and depositing the same 
as aforesaid, is in the law a crime or offence? 
2. Whether moneys issued from the Exchequer 
to the Bank of England, on account of the trea- 
aurer of the navy, pursuant to the Act 25 Geo. 
HI. c. 31, may be lawfully drawn therefrom by 
drafts drawn in the name and on the behalf of 
the said treasurer, in the form prescribed in the 
said act, for the purpose of such moneys being 
ultimately applied to naval services, but in the 
mean time, and until the same should he required 
to be so applied, for the purpose of being depo- 
sited in the bands of a private banker, or other 
private depositary of sueh moneys, in the name 
and under the immediate sole control and dispo- 
sition of some other person or persons than the said 

* The other menagert were Fox, Howlck. KhnMao. Lord Henry 
Fetty, Lord Viieount Mnreham, Daniel Oilei. Viieoiint Folkeetooe. 
donatben Raln^ Pflrendi Lauranoe. ThoipaBCreeve>, Henry HolUiid, 
John Calcraa, Lord Pordieiiter, Lord Archibald Han^too, C. W. W. 
IVynite, Joenth Jekyll, Kdward Morria, Earl Tennde, W. D. Best, 
Lim Robert Sfpencer, Sir Arthur PlggOtt (aHomey-feoeral), SirBa* 
aual BontiUy (eo^lior-geiMfral). 


ing of such moneys in a private bank, was not in 
the law a crime or offence. To the second ques- 
tion the reply was, “ That, if, by the expression, 
* for the purpose of being deposited in the hands of 
a private banker,’ is to be understood that such was 
t)^ object or reason of drawing the money out of the 
Bank of England, the judges answer, that mone}s 
may not be lawfully so drawn out of the Bank of 
England, although the moneys be intended to be, 
and may in fact be, ultimately applied to navy ser- 
vices. But if, by that expression, it is to be un- 
derstood that such intermediate deposit in the 
hands of a private banker is made, bond Jide, as 
the means, or supposed means, of more conve- 
niently applying the money to navy services, in 
that case the judges answer that moneys, issued 
from the Exchequer to the Bank of England on 
account of the treasurer of the navy, pursuant to 
the Act of the 25th Geo. III. c. 31, may be 
lawfully drawn therefrom, by drafts drawn in the 
name and on behalf of the treasurer, in the form 
prescribed by the same act, for the purpose of such 
moneys being ultimately applied to navy services, 
although in the mean time, and until the same 
shall be required to be so applied, the nmney may 
be deposited in the hands of a private Sflnker, or 
other private depositary, in the name and under 
the immediate sole control and disposition of some 
other person or persons than the treasurer him- 
self.” 

Their lordships then submitted a third question 
to the judges — Whether it was lawful for the trea- 
surer of the navy, before the passing of the Act 
25 Geo. III. c. 31, and more especially when, by 
warrant from his majesty, his salary was aug- 
mented in full satisfaction for all fees and other 
prohts and emoluments, to apply any ^um of mo- 
ney intrusted to him for navy services to any 
other use whatsoever, public or private, without 
express authority for so doing ; and whether such 
application of navy money would have been a mis- 
demeanor, or punishable by information or indict- 
ment? The judges replied that it was not unlaw- 
ful, and did not constitute a misdemeanor punish- 
able by information or indictment. 

There were altogether only sixteen days of trial. 
Fox, Sheridan, Lord Howick, Lord Henry Petty, 
and Dr. F. Laurence, though managers, scarcely 
opened their lips during the proceedings; and, 
except two long, hard, and dry orations from 
Whitbread, no speech was delivered on that 
side. On June the 12th, the sixteenth day of the 
trial, the Lords voted on the several charges. On 
the first charge Not Guilty was pronounced by 

120 against 15, who said Guilty ; on the second 
charge the votes for acquittal were 81 against 54 ; 
on the third charge 83 against 52 ; on the fourth, 
135 to 0 ; on the fifth, 131 against 3 ; on the 
sixth, 88 against 47 ; on the seventh, 85 against 
50; on the eighth, 121 agsinBt 14 ; on the ninth, 

121 against 14; and on the tenth, 124 against IL 
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The number of peers that voted waa 135.* When 
the clerk, with the lord chancellor, had cast up the 
numbers at the woolpack, the chancellor ordered 
proclamation for silence; which, being made, his 
(ordship addressed the House : — My I^nds, a ma- 
jority of the Lords have acquitted Henry Viscount 
Melville of the high crimes and misdemeanors 
charged upon him by the impeachment of the 
Commons, and of all thinp contained therein.** 
And then 4 addressing Melville, the lord chancellor 
said, “ Henry Viscount Melville, I am to acqimint 
your lordship that you are acquitted of the articles 
of impeachment exhibited against you by the 
Commons for high crimes and misdemeanors, and 
of all things contained therein.** Melville, who 
stood while the chancellor spoke, made a low bow 
when he had finished. Their lordships adjourned 
to the chamber of parliament ; and, the chancellor 
having announced there that the impeachment was 
dismissed, the whole business, which had cost the 
country some thousands of pounds, ended. 

Though w’ounded in his pride, driven from 
o£5cc and fiom that life of business and active 
employment which seemed to have become neces- 
sary to hiB existence, though deprived of the 
patronage of Scotland, where for ao many years 
he had exercised an almost sovereign rule, and 
though exposed to the sharp stings of ingrati- 
tude and to the taunts and turnings of men whom 
he had raised from the dust, Melville’s tough 
frame, which throve under the free living or 
drinking that hastened the death of his friend Pitt, 
and his still tougher mind, enabled him to bear up 
manfully — at least in the eyes of the world ; and 
he was capable of the magnanimity of forgiving, 
or of suppressing his indignation against, the men 
who had treated him as a pilferer and cut-purse.f 
The lovers of literature and of genius will not 
forget that in the da\8 of his power the patronage 
of Melville was extended to Walter Scott, when a 
young man and in need of it.| Among bis lord- 


* Trial of llfliirv I/ird Viscount Melvillo, &c , takvn in ■liort-hood 
by Jus«|ili and William U Oumtfy, and publiohed by order ot the 
lloiise of I'ecrs. 

f W« have shown how W'llberforce and the siiintj behaved and 
voied on the question of impeachment Witli Wilbei force on the 
oUiei side there would h.i\e been no impeachment at all. Melville* 
conduct to himself after all this was indeed an instance of the better 
nature of that remarkahlo mau, and waa alwavs mentioued bv Wil- 
berforoe with unusual pleaaure. He says, We did not meet for a 
loiii{ time, and all hu eonueziona most % lolently abused me. About 
a year hefure be died we met in the stone passage which leodi from 
the Hone Guards to the Treasury. W« came suddenly upon eocli 
other. Just in the open part, whore tlie light atruck upon our fuea 
We aaw one another, uud at brst I thought he waa poming on, but he 
stopped and calif d out, ' Ah. Wilberforce, how do you do ?’ ami gave 
me a liearW aluke by the hand. 1 would have given a thousand 
pounds for that shako. I never saw him after* ards.’’—X4/i; MeU 
vllle died ontlie ssUi of May, 1811, ohortly after oompleting bis 
oevonty seeoud year. 

I In a letter dated Mardi the Srd, 1806, Heott oayi, “ 1 own Lord 
Melville’s miifortunes offeet me deeply. He, at leaot bia nephew, 
was my carl) patron, and gave me eonntenaiice and oonstanee when 
1 had but few fnends. 1 have seen when the atieeta of Edinburgh 


were tbooght by the inhoUtanfes olmoot too vulgar for Lord Melville 
to walk upon , and now I fear that, with hia power and influence 
nune, hla prMenee would be acoounted by many, from whom |m hoa 
deoerved olbar thoughto, an embarraosment, if not something wotie. 
All this u very vile— It is one of the oeeaaiona whmi Providenoe, aa 
It were, indnatrtoudy tuma tile tapestry to let ua aae the ragged ends 
ol ihe-wontad uhidh eomneaea iiainoat heautUbl Sguna.*’— Letter to 
OmmmJ£UU.Etq..hlMS^$mttrSkfFait^aeolL And the 
poot^ not allow Ua worldly Btn4mM to dint htogiBtltade. WUle 
eo many Beotehmen wen looking reveiwatiaUy to Aa new ministry, 
aa likely toMttdandtobcthe wpenmof tho8*|oodtlilngiwhiti& 


■hip*i sources of consolation was tius-*when in 
power himself, and with the strength of govem» 
ment exerted in his behalf, be was put upon his 
defence ; and when out of place, and with his d^ 
cided political adversaries in administration, he 
was tried and acquitted. The great majority of 
his peers who acquitted him are scarcely to be ac- 
cused of partiality, and are not amenable to the 
charge of corrupt and diahonourable conduct; 
while it is a known fact that the judges who at- 
tended the trial were, with the exception of Ellen- 
borough, the lord chief juatice (who voted guilty 
on five of the charges, and not guilty on the five 
others), all clearly convinced of his innocence.* 


Mrlvllle could give no longer, he wrote a dashing, nnoompinnilalng 
song, whlrh John Ballantvne, hb printer, oiing at a public dinner 
given in honour of Melville's arqultial. In that spontaneous bunt 
of feeling he remiudeil Ins ruiintry how Mohille had acted during the 
storm created by the French levulution, and by the friends of rimm 
at home. 

When villains and enxenmha French polillns praising. 

Drove peace from our la hies and sleep from our lieds.” 

He called to their minds hu». when the Blues (ihc Scottish volun* 
teers) were raising, MelxiUe was the fliat to head lliem, and 
** Our hearts they grow lioUlor 
When, miiskot on shoulder. 

Stepp'd forth our old statraman example to give ; 

Come, Imhb, never fear, 

I>raik the lllue greniidlef— 

Here 'a to old flAunv, iiiul long may hs live 
* Lord Uroughiim, Statesmen ul the Tinie ol George III. Hit lord- 
ship oourludes his chararier of tlim mitoh di‘fam^ stateamaii l>y 
saying. ‘ It m very rertain that Ihese remarks will give liUlii satufsc. 
lion to thoMi iivho>e fiolttiral minriples have always kept them apart 
from, and mimic il to. Lord Melulle But to what purpose have men 
lived lor above thirty yeara after the trial, and siirviveu the ol^leet of 
the rhorge moie than a quarter of a ceutury. il they cannot now, and 
iifiou a mrre jiuluial quealiou, permit their Juilgments to have a free 
acopu— decidlug calmly 11)100 events that belong to Iha history of the 
past, and involve the reputation of the dead ?" 

Wamii llatUngs, who survived Melville ao many yeani, was vegy 
reaiuitrul of the evils he had received from him. The tndla Bill whirn 
Biieeeeded Fox’s most nntueky hit, and which is called PiU’a In^ 
Bill, was univeraally considered at the time as almost the solo work 
of Diitidos But Hastings alwavs maintained— and t)i« Ihcta mttm 
prettv wiell proved- that all the materials for that bill, and all the In* 
lormaliou aud knowliolge necessary to the priNliietlon of K, were fur- 
aisheil by Hustiogs. Mi Iv tile never acknowledged the ublig^Mit 
and. alien Hastings's evil hour came, he was induerd. Ilka hb supe- 
rior, I’itt, after a very faint effort in favour nl tlie seeused, to Join in 
the cry of his sreusers. Though hb anlmusity against Melville was 
never so great as that which he felt towards Pitt, It was atill aufll- 
cicmly violent. As was usual with Haatlngs, lie vented hb feelings 
tn rhyme We know not whether the following lines were written 
before tiie event of Melville's Ihll and impoadiment, or whether they 
were wriUen alter that event, aud on the lafo aide of prophecy. 

THE JACKDAW AND PEACOCK. 

A Jackdaw of ambitious mind. 

Hm! vainest of tlie Jsckdaw kind. 

By luck, as be conrelv*d it, round 
A pvacuck’s feathers on the ground, 

W Inch, nrumpled by a foolish pride, 

He seix n anU to his tail applieq. 

Despising now Mb native crew. 

To Join Uia peaeock trilie ha flew ; 

But they, the gross ImpooUire loatiilng. 

Perk’d off his eurreptUious rkitliing, 

Aud drove him acamiwrlng from their sight. 

Bare to the rump, in riinfiil plight. 

Hb ancient fmnds, with Ilka dbdaln 
Spum'd and repuls'd, he courb In vain 1 
lu vain lia sues for conaolalum, ^ 
or friends sad foes the dataatation. 

But one bss erael than the root 
The renegado thus addreoa d — 

** Lo I the pretender’e doom t Be wise, 

*' Nor aim Denociorth by fmnd to nse 1 
** Tliey but debase their proper merit 
** Who seek another's to inuerll.'’ 

With vanity no lem rewoltlog 
Twas thus Oundea observ'd my moulting, 

Piek’d up my phuneo, wharewUh nnu^d 

Id aonivera^ pnnde 

He atruta ana bomtik «nU he may. 

And hails it oa hbpniideM day 1 
WbUe. of Ua wortfikm pump at 


The ewnmona and their tipmker Man 

b* wmbt* no equl, 
Markhowthqr'UsmwhimhidmiNiuelt 

2f2 
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No impeachment would ever haye taken place if 
Pitt had realized the hopes of the Whigs of 
coalescing with them, and of forcing Fox upon 
the king in 1804. there was, after all, some 
matter of public consolation in these costly prose- 
cutions: the impeachment of Hastings had set 
limits to the exercise of a too arbitrary power in 
India ; the impeachment of Melville taught minis- 
ters to be more careful of their public accounts at 
home, and to diminish the temptations put in the 
way of their subalterns. 

The present ministry, by their new bill, and 
their debates on the regular army, in which they 
spoke disparagingly of the yeomanry and volun- 
teers, had given great offence to a very numerous 
part of the nation ; their financial measures gained 
them no credit with the country at large; but 
what drew down upon them the greatest weight of 
discredit and unpopularity was their conduct with 
respect to that unhappy woman the Princess of 
Wales. The uncongenial and in every way inaus- 
picious marriage of the prince had led to a down- 
right separation, after little more than a year’s 
conabitation and the birth of a daughter. 
George III. had then and ever since warmly inte- 
rested himself in favour of his luckless niece and 
daughter-in-law, and the Pittites or Tories in 
power had as constantly espoused the same cause. 
On the other hand the Foxites and Whigs, who 
regarded Carlton House as a part of their own 
camp, or as a sort of head-quarters of their party, 
had with equal warmth espoused the cause of his 
highness of Wales, undertaking on all necessary 
occasions to defend his not very defensible conduct 
from reproach. After many degrading altercations 
about money matters, and more agonizing disputes 
(to the mother) about the care and custody of the 
infant princess, whispers, and then rumours, began 
to be spread, from Carlton House through the 
whole Whig circle, that the Princess of Wales was 
conducting herself in a manner that could not be 
tolerated without incurring a national disgrace. 
How the prince was living, and how a noble dame, 
the wife of a British peer, was occupying the 
place which was once held by the Fitzherbert, and 
which ought now to have been occupied by his own 
wife, were things unfortunately but too well known 
to the whole world. But the morality in these 
matters is all one-sided ; and it is perhaps expedient 
to uphold the principle that the delinquencies of 
the husband are not to excuse those of the wife. The 
Princess of Wales complained in a letter to the 
king that for more than two years, dating from 
1804, she had been “ beset by spies.” The chief 
of those spies were a certain Sir John and Lady 
Douglas, who lived in the neighbourhood of the 
princess at Blackheath, in terms of the closest in- 

Exnote him In the face of day, 

Aim all hi« borrow’d plumes betray; 

Leave not a budget to equip him. 

Pluck him and peck him, yea and itrip him 

Aa naked all above the leg 
; Aa when ha wore the phiUabag : 

Yea. Jofltioe aoon or late ahall reach him. 

And frlandi daaert and foea impeach him. 

} MS. Foem hy fTarr^ Haitwg$. 


timacy, and in the daily profession of the most 
devoid friendship. Sir John was one of the 
equerries of the Duke of Sussex. He reported to 
the duke his master, and the duke report^ to his 
royal brother, the Prince of Wales. These reports 
grew big in 1805, for they asserted that the prin« 
cess had been delivered of an illegitimate child. 
Whether Sir John and Lady Douglas received their 
commission in the first instance from the prince 
himself, or only from some officious friends of the 
prince, remains open tp doubt. The relation in 
which Sir John stood towards the Duke of Sussex 
has excited the suspicion that the duke was not a 
stranger to his and his wife’s doings at Blackheath. 
On the 11th of November, 1805, the prince sent 
for Romilly, as a good Whig, and excellent chan- 
cery lawyer, to consult with him on a subject “ of 
the most confidential nature, and of the greatest 
importance.” The prince stated to Romilly very 
circumstantially, and at great length, facts which 
had been communicated to him relative to the 
Princess of Wales, through the intervention (we 
quote Romilly’s own words) of the Duke of 
Sussex, by Lady Douglas, the wife of one of the 
duke’s equerries. The prince then told Romilly 
that the account was to be put down in writing, 
and that it should he then sent to him, that he 
might consider with Lord Thurlow, ti^whom it 
was also to be sent, what steps it would be neces- 
sary to take. A mouth passed during which 
Romilly heard nothing more on the subject ; but at 
the end of that time Colonel Mac Mahon, one of the 
Prince of Wales’s household, brought him a paper 
from the prince, containing the narrative of Lady 
Douglas. Accompanied by Mac Mahon, Romilly 
waited upon Thurlow on the 15th of December, 
1805. The burly ex-chancellor had been very ill, 
and was still extremely infirm. It seemed, however, 
to Romilly that he was still in full possession of 
his faculties, and that he expressed himself ” with 
that coarse energy for which he had long been 
remarkable.” Thurlow said that the first point 
to be considered was whether her ladyship’s ac- 
count were true, declaring that for his own part he 
did not believe it.^ Upon the whole his opinion 
was, that the evidence the prince was in possession 
of would not justify taking any step on his part, 
and that he had only to wait and see what facts 
might come to light in future. Thurlow added, 
however, that he thought it would be proper, in 
the meantime, to employ a person to collect evi- 
dence respecting the conduct of the princess ; and 
he named one Lowten as a person very fit to be 
employed for such purposes. At Mac Mahon^ 
desire Romilly wrote down, fur the information of 

* *' He (Thurlow) laid that there wai no eompotiHom to her (Lady 
PnuglBB's) narrative (that was the nptenion he iiMd),no ooniteetlon 
in it. no datn ■ tliat aome parts of It were groaely kaprobable. He 
thenBoiil, that, when flret he knew the prinoen, he ihoald hove 
thought her incapable of writing or leying any luah ^ngi ai Lady 
Douglaa imputed to her, but that the might he altered t that to be 
cure it was a itrange thbg to take a beggars dilld. hut a ihwdaye bid, 
and adopt it as her owaj but ituU, however, prlneeesee hadaomeliinai 
strange whims which rndiody obuld eooount fbr ; Uiat ia some reneete 
her situation was deserving of treat aDnpaaekM."-«JloiatfV* Marna- 
tiw, IP Iufi ty Ail Stmt. 
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the prince, what he collected to be Lord Thorlow^a 
opinion!. Aa it waa aeen from Thurlow’a manner 
that he waa not diapoaed to enter fully into the 
aubject, Mac Mahon gare Romilly to underatand 
that the prince would be governed by hie (Romilly’a) 
advice. Romilly, however, wiahed to decline being 
the aingle adviaer of the prince in auch a matter, 
and auggeated the propriety of coneulting Erakine. 
Lady.Duugloa'a narrative waa accordingly put into 
£nkine*B.handa« and he and Romilly met upon it. 
But Erakine waa shy of committing himself, or 
entering into the matter ; and therefore Romilly by 
himaelf put down in writing what appeared to him 
to be the principal difficulties to be decided on, 
and gave hia paper to the colonel to be delivered 
to the prince. Erskine, however, appointed Lowten, 
the spy or cvidence-collcctor recommended by 
Thurlow, to meet him and Romilly ; but on the 
night before the meeting Erskine’s wife died, and, 
as he could not attend the meeting, Romilly saw 
Lowten alone, put him in possession of the facts he 
was acquainted with, and delivered to him Lady 
Douglas's statement. Lowten forthwith gut into 
communication, and had personal interviews, with 
Lord Moira and Colonel Mac Mahon, and he re- 
ported to Romilly that he understood from them 
that it was the prince's wish he should see 
Lady Douglas. On the very day after this — on 
the 3 1 St of December, 1805 — Romilly saw Lady 
Douglas, with Sir John Douglas, Lord Moira, and 
lowten, at Lowten's chambers. “ Lady Douglas,*’ 
he says, “ answered all questions put to her with 
readiness, and gave her answers with great cool- 
ness and self-possession, and in a manner to im- 
press one very much with the truth of them.” 
On the 23rd of January Pitt died ; and on the 
8th of February Romilly received information from 
Fox that he was appointed solicitor-general. Some 
time passed, during which it seems that Lowten 
busied himself in his vocation, and the friends of 
the prince made a great stir. On the 18th of May, 
at the prince’s desire, Romilly called again on 
Lord Thurlow. The evidence which had been 
discovered since his previous visit was not consi- 
dered very important. But Thurlow desired him 
to tell the prince that the information he had re- 
ceived was too important to remain in his posses- 
sion without some steps being taken upon it ; that 
he ought to communicate it to Mr. Fox, and con- 
sider with him what was to be done upon it ; and 
that the information bad remained already too long 
in his royal highnen’s possession without being 
proceeded on. Romilly immediately waited upon 
the prince, and communicated Thurlow’i message 
to him ; and it appeara to have been upon this that 
the prince detennined to refer the “ delicate inves- 
tigation” (aa it waa called, on the lucus a non 
lueendo pnnciple) to high authorities. Five daya 
after his last interview with Thurlow, RomUly saw 
Lorf Grmville on the subject, and his lordship 
desired him to state the moat material fft t, from 
tlM written declaiationa which had been put into 
his (Bomilly’a) p o wc asi o n, in order to then: being 
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laid before the king. According to Romilly, Loid 
Qrenviile seemed to think that the birth of the 
child would render it impoaaible to avoid making 
the matter public, and the subject of a parliament- 
ary proceeding. On the 24th of May Lord 
C^ncellor Erskine read the papers to the king; 
and hia majesty authorised his lordship and Lords 
Spencer, Grenville, and Ellenborough to inquire 
into the subject, and to report to him the reamt of 
the examinations they should take. On the 31st 
Romilly met the lord chancellor and the other three 
noblemen at Lord Grenville’s ; and it waa aettled 
that they should proceed the next day upon the ex- 
amination. They met accordingly ; no person 
being present but Romilly, the four lords, and 
Sir John and Lady Douglas. Sir John and the 
lady underwent a very long examination, and that 
most execrable of all evidence, a heap of anonym- 
ous letters, was produced, and put into the posses- 
sion of Romilly. Witnesses were clandestinely 
brought in, and examined in Lord Grenville^ 
house, without any intimation given to the prin- 
cess of what was in agitation against her. On t^ 
6th two of the princess’s pages were examined, m 
the presence of Romilly. On the 7th Romilly at- 
tended again at Lord Grenville’s house, and re- 
mained there from between one and two o'clock in 
the day till half-past eleven at night. ” Tlie whole 
of our time,” says Romilly himself, ” with a short 
interval for dinner, was occupied in examining 
witnesses. The four lords of the council had 
granted an order to bring before them six of the 
princess’s most confidential servants from her house 
at Blackheath, to be examined. The order was 
executed without any previous intimation being 
given to the princess, or to any of her servants. 
The Duke of Kent attended, and stated to the 
princess that reports very injurious to her reputsr 
tinn had been in circulation ; and that hia majesty 
had therefore ordered an inquiry to be instituted 
on the subject. The princess said that th^ were 
welcome to examine all her lenrants, if tbiqr 
! thought proper. In addition to the aervants, Sophia 
Austin was examined. The result of the examina* 
tion was such as left a perfect conviction on my 
mind, and I believe on the minds of the four lords, 
that the boy in question is the aon of Sophia Austin ; 
that he was born in Brownlow-street hoapital on 
the 11th of July, 1602; and was taken by the 
princess into her house on the 15th of November 
in the same year, and has ever since been under her 
protection. The evidence of all the servants as to 
the general conduct of the prinoeas wsi very li- 
vourable to her royal highness ; and Lady Doaglss*s 
account was contradicted in many ttoj impartsat 
particulara.” * The princess now thmgjit proper 
to make the proeeedinga jpublic, and to endwonr 
to excite all the public odium ahe could agsinat the 
prince. RomiUy says that hit rii^hwhfteis could 
not have acted othenrise than be haa dene ; that 
ifhe was to blame it was for having used too miich 
caution, and for bams^ ddayed too long leyi8| 
• Diwy. is Ua of to SnaM loaODr Iv lih ta*. 
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before the mmiftters the important facts which hatl 
come to his knowledge. But the public at large 
entertained a very difierent opinion, and terrible 
was the odium drawn down upon the prince and 
upon the present cabinet for proceedings which 
were considered un-English, irregular, and inqui- 
sitorial. Perhaps the conviction on the minds of 
the four noble lords was not so strong as on Ro- 
milly’s. The examination of witnesses went on at 
Lord Grenville’s house ; and Romilly attended on 
the 23rd, the 25th, and the 27th of June, and the 
Ist of July, producing on the last occasion some 
letters written by the princess to her husband, and 
to her daughter the Princess Charlotte, which 
letters the prince himself had put into his hands, 
in order to prove by comparison of the hand- 
writing that the inscriptions upon certain obscene 
drawings, and the directions u])on the envelopes 
in which the drawings were enclosed, were all of 
the Princess of Wales’s own handwriting. * On 
the 12th of July the report of the four noble com- 
missioners for inquiring into the conduct of the 
iBrincesB of Wales was finished. It stated the opi- 
nion of the commissioners, that there was no foun- 
dation for either of the assertions, that the prin- 
cess was delivered of a child in 1802, or that she 
was pregnant in that year ; but that the conduct 
sworn to have been observed by the princess towards 
Captain Manby was of a kind that deserved a most 
serious consideration. 

At the end of the month of January of the fol- 
lowing year, 1807, four months after the death of 
Fox, and about two months before the forced resig- 
nation of “ all the talents,” the affair of the Princess 
of Wales was terminated, though not very satis- 
factorily to any party. The king referred the 
whole matter to the cabinet ; and, by their advice, 
sent a written message to the princess, stating that 
he was satisfied there was no foundation fur the 
charges of pregnancy and delivery ; but that he 
saw with serious concern, in the depositions of the 
witnesses, and even in her royal highness’s own 
letter to him, written by way of defence, evidence 
of a deportment unbecoming her station. t Here 
the matter rested for some time. It created much 
talk and dissatisfaction.! It set all the women and 
nearly all the men in the country against ** all the 
talents.” Six years later, w hen Romilly and hia 
friends were .severely taxed in parliament for 
their conduct and their compliances with the 
Prince of Wales on this memorable occasion, 
Romilly urged in defence, that the only office he 
had to discharge at the meetings at Lord Gren- 
ville’s was to write down the depositions of the 
witnesses, and read them over to them before they 
were signed ; that for this office he had been 
Selected in preference to any other person, merely 
because he was already acquainted with the facts, 

* ftomUly nyn that, upon a compariMm of the handa, no one of Uie 
Ikiur lonb had eny doubt that all the tv riling waa the princeM’a. 

t In the meiHge, as originally ftamfd by the minlatry. It waa. 
^ Ml« nu^eity wee with concern end dianpprobatlon," but the khrc, 
irllh his own hnnd, ifcruek out the word aiaapprohatioa," and Mb* 
nlltnted ** aeriona cooeem."— 

t WiUMttliBiw, Diary. 


and because it was advisable, in case it should not 
be considered necessary to institute any judicial or 
legislative proceedings against the princess, that as 
ihuch secrecy as possible should be observed ; that 
he had not any doubt of the authority or legality 
of the commisaion ; and that he could state from 
hia own obaervation, that the four noble lords, the 
commissioners, had conducted the business with 
all the impartiality of judges acting under the sacred 
obligations of an oath. In reply to the objection 
taken to the instrument giving the four commis- 
sioners their authority, Romilly said that it waa 
impossible to doubt that, on a representation of 
misconduct in a member of the royal family, in - 
volving besides a charge of high treason, and pre- 
senting the danger ot a disputed succession, the 
king’s verbal authority to a number of privy coun- 
cillors was sufficient. It would, however, have 
been well for the Whig party (and the party now 
in place must be taken as whigs) if the delicate 
investigation had never occurred, and if they had 
not betrayed a questionable alacrity in concurring 
with the prince, and traducing his wife — as they 
did in various ways besides in their proceedings 
in the secret commission. The case has been cor- 
rectly assumed as a striking exemplification of the 
effect of party, and of party interests.* The Tones 
were now in opposition to the prioce^find to the 
Whig ministry, and they bitterly denounced this 
secret proceeding. The Whigs were, and had long 
been, bound to the prince — the differences between 
him and the Foxite part of them, on the subject 
of the' French revolution, had only produced a 
partial and temporary coolness— they looked to 
him as the rising sun, under whose benignant rays 
they would be sure of enjoying a long continuance 
in office, a compensation for their long exclusion 
under his father. When the position of the two 
parties was reversed, when the prince, as regent, 
had broken with the Whigs, when, as George IV., 
he seemed determined to continue their exclusion, 
then, in 1820, the Tories in office brought in the 
Bill of Pains and Penalties against his wife, and the 
Whigs took up her cause with a zeal that seemed 
to know no bounds. 

Mr. Paul, with the assistance of Sir Philip 
Francis and his friends, was busy preparing the 
charges against the Indian administration of the 
Marquess Wellesley, contemplating nothing less 
than the impeachment of the Marquess, and' the 
ruin of the reputation of his brother, General Sir 
Arthur Wellesley. If it had depended upon 
Francis — “that venomous knight ”t — the great 
soldier would have been excluded from public 
service, just about the time when hia ability and 
genius, his indomitable fortitude and perseverance, 
were most needed by his country ; and the Penin- 
sular war, intrusted to inferior minds, or to gene- 

* Lord BrouKham, on the eAoli of peity. In BUIemen of Uie Time 
ofOeoTKelll 

t The following epigram of Warren Haitlngi’i. we helieTe, ha nev« 
been printed 

A serpent bit Francis, that venontbua knight. 

What then ?—*T WM the leqNBt that died of the btti*'* 
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raU wanting in that political weight at home which 
gave Sir Arthur Wellesley so many advantages, 
might have proved but a continuation of our old 
continental mistakes and miscarriages. Sir Arthur, 
who was now in the House of Commons, spoke 
ably in defence of his brother. But on the 4th 
of luly, when a speedy prorogation was expec^, 
Pauli declared that he was not ready to go into 
the charges ; that he wanted more papers to sup- 
port his case ; .-and it was agreed that this business 
should stand over till next session. Parliament 
was prorogued on the 23rd of July. During the 
last month of this session ill health had wholly 
prevented the attendance of Fox. It was evident 
to most of his friends that he was rapidly following 
Pitt to the grave. 

Our military and naval operations in the course 
of this year extended to the south of Italy and 
Sicily, Portugal, the Cape of Good Hope, the East 
and West Indies, and South America. The petty 
e.\pedition w hich had been sent into the Mediter- 
ranean under General Sir James Craig, being 
joined by a Russian lorce, landed at Naples in the 
month of November, when the French army, under 
General St. Cyr, which had been occupying a great 
part of that kingdom, was absent in Ujiner Italy, 
co-operating with Marshal Massena. Before St. 
Cyr took his departure the Neapolitan government 
promised to remain neutral ; but that engagement, 
like so many others, w'as contracted under the in- 
fluence of fear and weakness, and Ferdinand IV , 
though deploring the smallness of their forces, re- 
ceived the English and Russians as friends and 
deliverers. If the allies had been more numerous, 
and if they had arrived six weeks or two months 
earlier, they might have set the whole of Lower 
Italy in ablaze against the French; they might 
have insured the destruction of St. Cyr’s corps 
(rarmtie, and have prevented every one of the suc- 
cesses which Massena had obtained over the Arch- 
duke Charles in Upper Italy. But as things were 
— with their contemptible numbers and too tardy 
arrival — the English and Russians could do little 
but hasten the ruin of Ferdinand IV. As soon as 
Bonaparte learned the breach of the promised 
neutrality, or the arrival of the Russians and 
English (whose landing Ferdinand could not have 
prevented if he had been ever so much disposed to 
do it), be issued from Vienna one of his terrible 
proclamations, declaring that the Bourbon dynasty 
of Naples had ceased to reimi. As the battle of 
Austorlitz and the peace with Austria had left his 
armies nothing to do in the north of Italy, he or- 
dered St Cyr to retrace his steps to the south with 
all possible speed, dedaring in one of his bulletins 
that “ the march of General St. Cjr upon Naples 
was fhr the purpose of pnniahing the perfidy of the 

2 seen, and compelling that criminal womfm to 
escend firom the throne,** Caroline of Austria, 
Marie Antoinette's sister, took indeed a more ac- 
tive share in the business tof Kovemment her 
indolent and thoughtless hoaband Ferdinand : she 
detetted die Ficnelb snd vts detested by them; 
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and, besides other old grudges, Bonaparte eould 
never forgive her for her friendship to Ndson, snd 
the assistance she lent him at Syracuse. But St. 
Cyr's forces were only the van of a much more 
formidable army : Marshal Massena followed close 
behind with three great columns, and a multitude of 
generals of name and fame ; and behind them all 
came Joseph Bonaparte, destined by his brother to 
fill this Bourbon throne. In all, counting the 
Italian regiments which had been raised in Lorn* 
bardy and Piedmont, more than 60,000 men were 
in full march fur the Neapoliun frontier, behind 
which lay 3000 British, about 4000 Ruasians, and 
a small and disorganised Neapolitan army, which 
was worth less than nothing. The Russian gene- 
ral presently informed the Neapolitan court that 
they had better negotiate with St. Cvr for a re- 
newal of the neutrality which they had violated, 
and that, for his own part, he must be gone ; and 
before the foremost Frcncli column reached Rome 
the Russians marched away to the sea-ports of 
Apulia and embarked for Corfu. Sir James Craig 
could only follow the example of tlie Russian gene- 
ral : he fled rather than retreated from the banks of 
the Garigliano. His troops got demoralized, and 
some of them, losing all discipline, abandoned 
their baggage and their arms, and committed ex- 
cesses among the country people. It was a dia 
graceful flight. Part of this shame may be cast 
upon the officers in pommand, but the greater 
blame will attach to the ministry that could thua 
send out a petty expedition, and expose the na- 
tional flag and character to nearly every possible 
chance of disgrace. Without seeing an enemy, 
except in the Ncapolitsu peasantry, whose ven- 
eance they provoked, Craig’s force was found to 
e considerably reduced before be could embark 
and sail away for Sicily. None were left to defend 
the frontiers or the line of the Garigliano, except 
Fra Diavulo and a few hundreds of briginds snd 
insurgents. As soon as the dtbdch l^gan, old 
King Ferdinand, thinking most of hit personal 
safety, embarked for Palermo : Queen Caroline 
remained till the 11th of February, when St. Cyr 
had crossed the frontiers ; but on the evening of 
that day, not without a risk of being seized by 
her owu subjects of the French faction (and in the 
capital they were very numerous), she fled with 
her daughters on board ship, and sailed for Sicily 
to join her husband. On the application of Fer- 
dinand IV., Admiral Lord CoUingwood had dis- 
patched a small squadron, under Sir Sidnev Smith, 
to give such aid and assistance as should be pmo- 
ticable. , Sir James Cmig soon collected his troops 
in the neighbourhood of Palermo, and for s eon- 
aiderable time the court owed its wuhtf entirpfy to 
the presence of our petty srmy snd two or three of 
our ships. On the morning of the 14th of Fehni<* 
ary the advanced guard of the Fisdch gmred on 
the heights which overipok Nspki. ^ l4sss- 
roni would have agun fo^gh^ in the ontskifts and 
in the atre^ of the town, aa they had doiia.iB 
1199; but the firigbtfitl exceasea which tliey'M 
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committed in the course of that fatal year had 
created a universal dread of their patriotism. 
The upper and middling classes of citizens had 
formed themselves into a civic or national guard ; 
artillery and arms were put out of the reach of 
the Lazzaroni, who had no longer a “ mad Mi- 
chael ** to head them ; and wherever they showed 
themselves in any numbers their own armed coun- 
trymen dispersed them. On the 15th of February, 
the garrisons in the city and forts having previously 
surrendered, Joseph Bonaparte entered Naples, 
and took up his abode, as king, in the palace 
from which the Bourbons had so lately fled. Pre- 
viously to his ignominious flight Ferdinand had 
dispatched his two sons, the Hereditary Prince 
Francis and Prince Leopold, into the Abruzzi and 
into Calabria, to rouse the hardy native population 
of those mountainous countries. There was no 
want of loyalty in the peasantry ; but more than 
half of the Neapolitan nobility and proprietors 
were, at this moment, either indifferent to the 
cause of the Bourbonif^ or inclined to favour the 
cause of the French ; the poor people had no arms, 
ammunition, or other necessaries ; and the royal 
princes had nothing to give them save compli- 
ments and white cockades. A little later the 
French found Calabria the fiercest and most de- 
structive country they had ever entered ; but this 
was when the population had been driven to de- 
spair, and after supplies and ammunition had been 
thrown among them from Sicily. Prince Francis 
and Prince Leopold united such partisans as they 
could collect, on the rugged mountainous borders of 
Calabria ; and General Damas joined them with 
all that remained in the field of the Neapolitan 
r^lar army — an army most liable, on every ap- 
fa of danger, to sudden dissolutions. Damas*s 
wai estimated by the Frehch at 14,000 men : 
thprobably did not amount to half that number 
wicsi H jgidied the aelected point for defnce— 


but the question of numbers is irrelevant, for, had 
it been 30,000 strong, oflicered as it was, dis- 
heartened and demoralized as it was, it could have 
counted for little or nothing against |j)\e 10,000 
veteran French troops which followed close upon 
its heels, under the command of General Regnier. 
After some skirmishing at Rotonda and at Campo- 
tanesc — where the peasant partisans fought much 
better than the regular troops— the greater part of 
Damas’s army deserted and fled, or threw down 
their arms, and cried misericordia to the French. 
Damas and the two princes fled w ith the remainder 
right through Calabria, and embarking at Scylla, 
Reggio, and other ports, passed over to Messina 
and Palermo. With no Other trouble than that of 
marching, Regnier subdued, or seemed to subdue 
(for the subjugation was not yet) the whole of 
Calabria with the exception of the towns and for- 
tresses of Maratea, Amantea, and Scylla. Having 
established a government or a ministry, and hav- 
ing put the capital, and his new government too, 
under the surveillance of his minister of police, and 
prime adviser in all things, the Corsican Sahceti, 
that ex-Jacobin who had been brother commis- 
sioner with the younger Robespierre, Joseph Boua- 
parte set out to visit his conquests in Calabria. 
During his absence a French military commission 
(the first ever established in this kingdom) tried 
the Neapolitan general Rodio, who had distin- 
guished himself by his ardent zeal for the Bourbon 
king, and who had been taken prisoner at Campo- 
tanese. Whatever Rodio had done, he had done 
under the commission of his sovereign, and by the 
orders of an existing government. Taking these 
facts into consideration, even that worst of courts 
acquitted him ; but two vindictive Neajpolitanri of 
the French faction represented that Rodio was too 
dangerous a mw to let live ; and that enlightened, 
liberal model jgovemment which Joseph had es- 
tablished immediately appofaited a second militiiF 
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romninion, which condemned him to death ; and, 
in the brief space of ten hours, the unhappy Rodio 
was twice tried, acquitted, condemned, liberated, 
and shot.* But, compared with what followed, 
this was a mild commencement of that Reign of 
Terror which ended only with the reign of Joseph 
Bonaparte at Naples All tyrannies are bad, the 
worst of tyrannies is a foreign military despotism , 
but even that worst is made more evil when the 
command of arms and armies is in the hands of a 
man that is not a soldier, but an effeminate cn ilien 
and rank coward The personal timidity, the dis- 
solute voluptuousness of Joseph, his habit of seeing 
only through the e\Ls of Saliceti, because that 
Corsican minister of police had the art of con- 
stantly exciting his unmanly fears, and of per- 
suading him that he and his police agents alone 
could guarantee his security, rendered the t\ranny 
of this niei chant cleik-king ten times more dc 
grading, and mhiiitel} more oppressive, than the 
grander and more maul) despotism of liis brother 
and maker N ipolenn and m ide his thirty months* 
rngn a thirty months* curse and scourge to the 
Neapolitan people It wun the reign of Saliceti 
and his poll e, rather than the reign of Joseph 
Bonaparte Joseph, who onl} ruled and reigned 
in the harem he established as soon as he arrived, 
did not complete his tour in Calabn i, for the roads 
were dangerous, and Frenchmen were shot there 
He returned to the capital, dreading to be assassi- 
nated at every step he took During his absence 
the English had gamed possession of the rocky 
island ofCapri, which commands the Gulf of Naples, 
and lies immediatel) opposite that city at the dis- 
tance of twenty-five miles,! and some Sicilians, 
under the command of tlie Prince of Canooa, occu- 
pied Ponza and other islands off the toast In 
advancing from Rome, Massena and St Cyr had 
not been able to reduce Gaeta, a formidable for 
tress on the Neapolitan coast, which happened to 
be garrisoned bv some trustworthy troops, chiefiy 
foreigners, in the pay of the Bourbon king, and 
commanded by an officer of honour and courage, a 
Prince William of Hesse Philipstadt Sir Sidney 
Smith thren^ succours into the place, battered the 
works of the French besiegers, landed English 
sailors as be bad done at Acre, and inflicted seveial 
severe blows upon Massena's forces, at various 
parts of the coast { The siege of Gaeta promised 
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to be A long affair When first eummoned by the 
French, the German pnnee told them that Gaeta 
waa not Ulm, and that he was not General Mack 
—and the French felt the truth of the aaaertion. 

In Calabria General Regnier, after three da}!, 
desperate and bloody fitting, carried the walled 
town of Maratea, into which a great number of the 
Bourbon partisans had thrown themselves The 
castle capitulated on the next day , but, as it was 
pretended that these Bourbonuts were not regular 
troops, but onl} partisans and msurgents, the) 
were butchered in cold blood citadel and town 
were equally sacked, the women were violated, and 
every possible horror was committed. Leaving 
Maratea in fiamts, the French advanced to the 
siege uf Amantea But their deeds spread far and 
Wide the hotter flames of insurrection The in- 
habitants of all the towns and villages on their road 
6ed to the mountains, or hid themselves in the 
forests , the peasantrv collected on their flanks and 
on their rear, butchering, murdering, torturing^all 
the French they could surprise or cut off The 
countr) was in a blaze from end to end To keep 
up the insurrection the fugitive Bourbon court sent 
over from Palermo and Messina some money, some 
arms, some officers, and a great number of parti- 
saiiB or irregular troops Amantea could not be 
taken by the French, Reggio was re-taken from 
them, the castle of Scylla, which had surrendered 
to the French, was invested— Regnier wav com- 
piled to halt, and then to retreat towards Monte- 
leone By this time the British troops in Sicily 
had been reinforced, and the command of them 
transferred to Sir John Stuart. On the eatveatieo 
of the queen, which were seconded by his personal 
feelings and bis own ardent wishes. Sir John 
agreed to cross over into Calabns All the force 
he could take with him, including artillery, did 
not amount to 5000 men ,* and of these shove a 
third were Corsicans, Sicilians, and other foreipers 
m English pay On the Ist of July Sir John 
Stuart effected a landing in the gulf of Sant’ 
Eufemia, not far from the town of Nicastro, to the 
northward of Monte-leone, and between that city 
and Naples Apprised of this disembarkation. 
General Regnier made a rapid march, uniting, as 
he advanced, his detached corps, for the purpose of 
attacking the English without loss of timfg and of 
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drivittg thiBi into the ieaor backtotheiv ehipping. 
He emoted to find Stuert eneempi^ on the ihore 
of the My where he hed efUscted hie Undine, with 
hie position defended by betteriee, and by the 
ienking fire of the Englieh men«of-war and gun- 
boeta. Freueh writtre end others have even re- 
ported that the battle was fiought under these eir- 
cumetancea so very favourable to the English, and 
that the terrible loss in Regnier’a army was owinn 
to the firing of the ships, and of Stuart’s muked 
batteries.* This is a lie of the first magnitude. 
Instead of encamping on the beach, to have the co- 
operation of shipping, he marched some distance 
along the beach, and then struck boldly inland to 
meet Regnier. He had no artillery with him fit 
to make those murderous masked batteries which 
have been made to fiaure upon paper. The ground 
he had to traverse in his advance was so rough and 
nigged, was cut by so many^wmari, or water- 
courses, was intersected by so many pantaniy or 
marshes, was bespread by so many macchigy or 
thickets (chiefly of myrtle, with the wild red gera- 
nium flowering among them), that Stuart, who had 
scarcely a horse with him, could have moved none 
hut light field-pieces. All the artillery that Sir 
John had brought with him from Sicily consisted 
of ten d-pounders, four 6-pounders, and two howit- 
lem ; and from this formidable artillery scarcely 
a shot seems to have been fired except as a si^af, 
OT for measuring distances. The battle of Maida 
was a battle of bayonets. To give it any other 
character — to represent it as an affair of artillery, 
and a fortified camp, is to attempt foully to rob the 
British infantry of one of the most glorious of their 
many laurels — is to lie broadly and most 
dently in the face of the most evident facts. The 
spot where the death-struggle took place is not in- 
deed very remote from the aea, for the broadest 
part of the plain which lies between the mountains 
and the bay is not five milei broad ; but it was so 
far from the sea, and the nature of the intervening | 
mround was such, that, if our men-of-war or gun- 
Mata had fired, their shot would have been as use- 
less, and as innocuous to the French, as though 
they had been fired at the Nore, or in Plymouth 

* OnittlDg BBv nenUon of the ihipi, General Colletta, the Nea- 
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Sounfi, AU thst Admirsl Sir Si^nty Smith, who 
hid arrived iu the Bay of Sant* Bufamia the even- 
ing before the action, did or could do, waa to make 
such a disposition of ships and gun-boats as would 
have favoi^ Sir John Stuart’s retreat If a re- 
verse had made that movement necessary, our little 
army would have fallen back bj the same lines on 
Which they had advanced, and, as the latter part of 
the retreat would thus have been round the shores 
of the bay, close by the water’s edge, Sir Sidney's 
guns might have been brought to bear nearly point- 
blank upon their pursuers. But the British bay- 
onet decided that there should be no retreat ; and, 
therefore, neither ship nor gun-boat fired a shot. 

It was on the afternoon of the 8rd of July that 
Sir John Stuart received intelligence that Regnier 
had encamped near Maida, about ten miles distant 
from the place where he had landed; that his 
force consisted at the moment of about 4000 in- 
fantry and 300 cavalry, together with four pieces 
of artillery, and that he expected to be joined 
within a day or two by 3000 more French troops, 
who were marching after him in a second division. 
Stuart therefore determined to advance and fight 
him before this junction. Leaving four companies 
of Watteville’g regiment behind him to protect 
stores, and occupy a slight work whiclkhad been 
thrown up at the landing-place, Sir Jon^n, on the 
following morning— the morning of a burning day 
of July, when the heat of that pestiferous Cala- 
brian plain resembles the heat of an African glen 
in the torrid zone— commenced his rapid advance, 
cheered by the sailors of Smith’s squadron, several 
of whose officers followed the column on foot or 
mounted on Calabrian donkeys, esEer to be spec- 
tators of the fight. When Sir John Stuart, after 
a march across the plain, which drenched his men 
with perspiration, and turned their red coats almost 
blue, came in sight of Regnier, he found that that 
general was encamped below the village of Maida, 
on the side of a woody hill, sloping into the plain 
of Sant’ Eufemia, his flanks being strengthened by 
a thick impervious underwood, and his front being 
covered by the Amato, a river broad, deep, and 
rapid in the rainy seaaon, but perfectly fordable in 
the summer. Like all such rivers, the Amato had 
a broad extent of marshy ground on either side of 
it. As soon as he had etruck almost at a right 
angle from the sea-shore. Sir John’s advance lay 
across a spacious plain which aflbrded the Franch 
every opportunity of minutely observing his move- 
ments. He says himself, with pr^er and honour- 
able candour, “Had (^nerat Regnier thoug;ht 
proper to remain upon hii ground, the difficulties 
of scoesa to Jiim were' evtph that I could not poe- 
sibly have made an impression upon him : but 
quitting this advantage* and crossing the river with 
hit entire force* he came down to meet us upon the 
open plain-w measure to which he wm no doubt 
encouraged by e coniiAiration of hie cevalry, on 
arm with wMeh, I aliM9&er 

unprovided.*** But RollWr ft 

* Tet General CoUettaMdoOMiB of (hr SUM cdieo!,iMt 
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fidettt mfta, had other etrong motives to i ndote 
him to quit hii vanttgo^gnmnd ; in Egypt he hod 
been opposed e^i I eorps to Stuart, and hod 
been beaten by that general— die was eager to 
wipe off that diagra6^-*-and, besides, Lebrun, one 
of Bonaparte’s aides*de-camp who had just arrived 
from Paris, was ready to cry out Aame if he could 
see the English before him without falling upon 
them.* . There was, moreovff, another strong in- 
ducement : ' the ' presence of the English, and the 
sight of the white flag of the Bourbon, might 
spread the flames of insurrection that were alre^y 
so dangerous ; and, in addition to the Calabrian 
bands, bring down on his rear fresh enemies from 
tbe mountains of Basilicata, Capitanata, the 
Abiuzzi, and other provinces of the kingdom. It 
was clear, indeed, that the English troops could 
not long remain where they were without being 
eaten up by the malaria fevers, which rage in that 
swampy, boggy part of Calabria to an extent 
scarcely exceeded in the mortal Maremme of Tus- 
cany and the Roman States ; but still a very short 
stay might lead to great mischief, and to very long 
work afterwards. If, however, Regnier’s strongest 
motive for quitting the heights was a personal ml- 
mg, there was on the side of Sir John Stuart a 
feeling of nearly the same nature, and quite aa 
vehement. Sebastian! had accused the English 
general of having had recourse to assassins ; and 
Regnier himself, who was now coming down from 
his wooded heights to meet him, had written a 
book about the campaigns in Egypt, denying every 
claim of the British to skill or courage, treating 
them contemptuously, both officers and men, as 
unworthy of the name of soldiers, and imputing 
the loss of Egypt solely to the incapacity of Ab- 
dallah Menou, under whom he (Regnier) had 
served us second in command. This personal 
feeling, indeed, was so intense in Sir John Stuart 
(who in other matters betrayed an over-hot Scot- 
tish temperament), and it Was so generally shared 
in hy the British officers in the field, as also by 
their men,t that it is rather more than probable 
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that, if Remer bid kept his vantage nound, 
Stuart would have committed some imprutunee or 
rashnesa in order to get at him. As it was, whmi 
the French came £wn to the open plain, and 
battle was joined, the English fou^t with aU the 
animeei^ of a direct ncrsonal quarrel — with t 
fury whi^ looked as it every man were fighting 
a duel to avenge hie own wrongi— as if there were 
a multitadinous aeries of duels fighting at oneei in 
the first hot blood of personal quarrel, without a 
moment to oool, and without seconde to preacribe 
rules and limitations. As Rognier came down in 
double column liis forces were found far more 
numerous than Stuart had counted upon : he had, 
in fact, been joined 1^ the troops that had been 
marching after him in a oecond division. After 
seme short close firing of the flankers to cover tbe 
deployments of the two armies, by nine o’clock in 
tbe mormng the opposing fronts were hotly en- 
gaged, *‘ai:d the prowess of the rival nations 
seemed now fairly to be at trial before the world.”* 
The battle grew hottest on Stuart’s right; and 
there, in fact, it was decided. That right was 
composed of British light infantry, mixed with a 
few foreigners, and was commsoided by Lieut.- 
Colonel Kempt and Major Robinson. Directly 
opposed to it was the favourite French regiment 
of light infantry, the I**" Ltig^re. At if by mu- 
tual agreement, when at tbe distance of about one 
hundred yards, the opposed corps fired recipro- 
cally a few rounds, then suspended their fiTe» and 
in close compact order and awful silence ad- 
vanced towards each other until their bayonets 
began to cross. t The British commanding offloer, 
perceiving that his men were sufiering from 
the heat, and were embarrassed by the blankets 
which they carried at ihetr backs, haltad the line 
for a few seconds that they might throw their 
blankets down. The French, who mistook this 
pause for the hesitation of fear,t advanced with a 
quickened step, and with their wonted cheers 
they were veterans, thorouj^ly trained, and looktug 
martial and fierce with their moustaebios; the 
English line consisted in good part of young and 
beardless recruits : — ^it was the boast of the Fren^, 
and the boast had grown loader since the encounter 
with the Russians at Austerlits, that no troopa m 
Europe would stand their bayonet cbasgOF**<‘HAe 
fact was now to be proved, though not hi an equal 
contest, hr, to have an equality, Stuart oogfalt to 
have had vetersns to oppose to veterane. Batiuoh 
men as we had diiwroved the boiol. Ai Mon an 
diey were freed nont (heir utomlihieattoii, tikf 
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really staid to cross bayonets (a rare occurrence in 
war) ; but these were overthrown or pushed back 
by the superior physical strength of their adver- 
saries; and the rest of them became appalled, 
halted, fell back, and recovered arms. The French 
officers were now seen running along the line, re- 
sorting to those extraordinary efforts which French 
officers are expected to Aiake at every crisis ; but 
nothing they could do could encourage their men, 
or lead them back to the points of the English 
bayonets; and as the English advanced upon 
them the LfSg^re broke their line, fell into 
irremediable disorder, and endeavoured to fly back 
to the hills. But it was too late— 'they had got too 
close — they were overtaken by a most dreadful 
slaughter. Brigadier-General Auckland, whose 
brigade was immediately on the left of our light 
infantry, which had so speedily done the work, 
availed himself of this favourable moment to press 
forward with the bayonet upon the corps in his 
front ; and here too the French fled, leaving the 
plain covered with their dead and wounded — with 
men who had not got their wounds in fighting, but 
in flying, for they scarcely stood half a minute 
after Auckland began to move. Being thus com- 
pletely discomfited on his left, Regnier, who had 
been galloping about the held, storming and curs- 
ing like a madman, began to make a new effort 
with his right, in the hope of recovering the day. 
He threw horse and foot on Stuart’s left; but 
Brigadier-General Cole’s brigade was there with 
sosae undaunted British grenadiers, and with some 
choice infantry of the line ; and Regnier’s horse 
and foot were beaten back. The French, succes- 
sively repelled flrom before this front, made an 
effort to turn its flank ; but at this moment Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Ross, who had landed that very 
morning from Messina, with the British 20th 
regiment,* and who had marched with breathless 
speed for the scene of action, came up, took pos- 
session of a small cover upon the flank, and by a 
heavy and well-directed fire he instantly and en- 
tirely disconcerted the attempt of the French 
horse. And this was the last feeble struggle that 
Regnier made ; and, after it, was nothing but 
flight, confusion, debacle. A Frenchman, a man 
of genius, the wittiest and one of the best prose 
writers of modern France, was attached to the ser- 
vice of the boastful French general at the time, 
and was too noble a fellow to cover over the defeat 
with falsehood and iuvention.f He wrote to his 
friends that bulletins and Moniteurs might say 
what they liked ; but that the plain truth was, 
that Regnier had been moat thoroughly beaten — 
had been well thraahed by Stuart — hien rosse. 
** This adventure,'* aaya he, in writing to a French 
artillery officer at Naples, “ is a very sad one Tor 
poor Regnier ! The French fought nowhere. All 
eyeaam fixed upon ua. With our good troons, 
and with equal forces, to be defeated in such a kw 

• This soch regiment wee Included iti Bir John Stueit'e enamere- 
tlesof hie fercee. It wei epert of the 479S men, with whom he 
feught Bcgnier, end not en eddttion to that nnnibev. 
f fhnl Louie Gourler. 
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minutes !— 'This has not been seen since our Revo- 
lution."* This writer does not state the amount 
of Regnier’s loss ; but another French officer, who 
was in Calabria some time after the battle, admits 
that he left 1500 men dead or wounded on the 
battle-field. Sir John Stuart, in the dispatch to 
his government, dated from the camp on the plain 
of Maida, July the 6th, or two days after the 
affair, says that above 700 bodies of their dead 
had been buried upon the ground; that the 
wounded and prisoners already in his hands 
(among whom were General Compare, the colonel 
of a Swiss regiment, and a long list of officers of 
difierent ranks) exceeded 1000 ; and that the pea- 
santry were hourly bringing in fugitives, who had 
dispersed in the woods and mountains after the 
battle. By the official return of the assistant-adju- 
tant-general, the loss of the British amounted to 

I officer, 3 serjeants, 41 rank and file killed; 

II officers, 8 serjeants, 2 drummers, 261 rank 
and file wounded. Sir John declares that no state- 
ment he had heaid of Regnier’s numbers placed 
them at less than 7000 men, when they began the 
action. Regnier, we know, positively had entered 
Calabria with 10,000 : a part of the force he first 
brought with him had been detached to distant 
points, and some few hundreds had already fallen 
under the knife of the vindictive, infuriated Cala- 
brians ; hut on the other hand there had been a 
constant influx of reinforcements, and, upojj^a com- 
parison of various Fiench and Italian accounts, it 
appears quite certain that Regnier descended from 
his wooded heights with from 6000 to 7000 fight- 
ing men. These accounts, one and all, make the 
disparity of force, not by diminishing Regnier’s, 
but by exaggerating Stuart’s numbers : — they al- 
low that the French were at least 6000 strong; hut 
then they affirm that 7000, 8000, 9000 English 
had landed at Sant’ Eufemia ! An English general, 
even if inclined so to do, cannot materially falsify 
his reports, which are always made public. General 
Stuart was obliged to report precisely to his 
government, the brigades, regiments, battalions, 
and men he had with him ; he reports his total 
at 4795. The French generals reported merely to 
the emperor, and his close and secret war-office ; 
their really official numerical reports were nev^'r 
published at all, and a door was thus left open to every 
kind of exaggeration or falsehood. The reverse 
sustained in this instance was, however, so signal 
and BO notorious, that it was found impossible to 
conceal it in France, or in any part of Europe. 
[And therefore it was that additional pains were 

* Letter dated Caasano, the ISth of Auguat, ISOti. in M^moirei, 
Corremondunce, &c. 

Paul LouU (may hla name he honouxed for the wit and veracity 
that woa in him !) wua not at the battle of Maida— he had been lent 
down to Taronto for some heavy artillery— but he Joined Reenlw on 
hia retreat, immediately after the deeiaive ofikir— joined him in n 
pennylew, ahoeleM, ihirtlesa oouditloni, for poor Paul In hla way fell 
amona the Calabrian inaurgenta, and only aaved hla life by a kind of 
miracle. When »eaking of equal numbera he wai deoefved by the 
reporti made by Kegnier and bu officer! actually engaged, that Sir 
Jonn Stuart hod 6000 men ; and, ai he knew that Bonier had 6000 
or a little moM in action, he balanced the numben. If Paul Lonia 
had been at the battle of Maida, to oooht Stueit’e real Snee, hla aite> 
nlihment would have been the greater. 
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taken to falsify numbers.] Regnier never stopped 
until be had put the whole breadth and thickness 
of the Apennines between him and Stuart: the 
night after the battle he bivouacked on the heights of 
Marcellinara, but only for two or three hours to col- 
lect his fuyards ; he then ascended the reverse 
of the mountains with headlong speed, being 
threatened on the flanks by the hostile peasantry, 
and went to encamp under the walls of Catan- 
zaro, a friendly or French-disposed town on the 
shores of the Ionian Sea, near the head of the 
great Gulf of Tarento. The victorious British in- 
fantry- continued the pursuit as long as they were 
able ; but, as the French dispersed in every direc- 
tion, and they were under the necessity of preserv- 
ing their order, the trial of speed became very un- 
equal. This headlong flight left several French 
divisions and detachments exposed to destruc- 
tion; and some of the latter were destroyed, or 
surrendered to the English, in order to escape 
the certain torture and death that awaited them 
at the hands of the wild natives. General 
Verdier, who was occupying Cosenza, an im- 
portant town, a few miles to the north of Maida, 
with a French brigade, was driven out of the place 
by the insurgents, and never found a safe resting- 
place until he performed a journey nf more than 
a hundred Englibh miles, and reached the town of 
Matera, near the Gulf of Taianto. Every fort 
along the coasts of the Tyrrhenian Sea, with all 
the French depots of stores, ammunition, and artil- 
lery, prepared for the reduction of Calabria, and 
then for the attack of Sicily, became the prey of Sir 
John Stuart’s little army : and on the sliores of thc^ 
Ionian Sea, to which the French hud retreated, 
Cotrone, situated between Catanzaro and Matera, 
was reduced to capitulate by the T8th regiment — 
a part of Stuart’s force, which was curried round 
by sea — and a small squadron of ships under the 
command of Captain William Hoste, who was 
assisted by some Sicilian gun-boats, and by some 
of the armed Calabrians. During the bombard- 
ment or cannonading of the castle, a French divi- 
sion advanced from Catanzaro in the hope of suc- 
couring the place, but the sharp fire of Hoste’s 
frigate, the * Amphion,’ and of the gun-boats with 
her, compelled them to retire with some loss. On 
the following day the French army were discerned 
in full march to the eastward, on the road leading 
from Catanzaro to Cotrone. Hoste anchored the 
‘ Amphion* close in shore, opened a brisk fire, 
completely broke their line of march, and drove 
them towards the mountains.* Six hundred French 
prisoners, including some 300 who had survived 
the wounds they hsid got at Maida, and forty pieces 
of heavy ordnance, lately transport^ by the French 
to Cotrone, were carried over to Sicily, together 
with all the stons, magazines, &c. of this last 
remaining depdt in the lower province of Calabria. 
Regnier was now renewing his retreat— hurrying 
away, by the shores of the Ionian Sea and the Gulf 

• Memoin and lialtan of CapL Sir WilUam Hosla. Bart.. 'R.N. 
t.C.B. K.1I.T. Bdltad by hla Widow. ’ 


of Tarento, for Casstno in Uppei^Colab^ wbithir 
King Joseph Bonaparte had oillflp^jMliorshBl Mas* 
■ena to march with a fresh army^ flOOO or 1000 
men. Both of these French miffches, from op- 
posite points of the compass, were sctead^ by atro- 
cities ; but that of Regnier app^rs to have been 
the more atrocious 'of the two: his line of maroh 
was marked by burning towns and villsgss. After 
being sacked, and made the scene of nearly every 
enormity, Strongoli, Corigliano, Rossauo— recently 
thriving towns— were set on fire ; and every vil- 
lage and hamlet was reduced to ashes. But the 
incendiaries, butchers, ravishers (and worse) did 
not go unscathed: the insurgents hovered round 
about them, among the rocks, and woods, and 
thick olive groves and oran^ groves, availing 
themselves ot every opportunity to take a long 
shot, or to surprise, seize, torture, and slay ; aud 
the column lost 100 men before it quitted that 
Ionian shore. On the 4th of August Regnier 
reached Cassano ; on the 1th he was joined by 
Verdier, who retiaced his steps from Matera; and 
on the 11th these two wandering fugitive generals 
effected a junction, between the towns of Cassano 
and Castrovillari, with Marshal Massena, who then 
assumed the supreme command in the Calabrias, 
assuring King Joseph that in one month he would 
reduce those two provinces to an entire submission 
and loyalty to him. But, though the great marshal 
— the darling child of victory, as they called him— - 
remained much longer than a month in that wild 
country, he did not lulfll his promise. Fortresses 
wfie recovered, townk were taken and burned ; the 
more level or open parts of the provinces were 
kept in subjection ; but to subdue the fiery furious 
mountaineers, or even to secure constantly the high 
roads which led from the capital, was found to ht 
impracticable. It took Massena’s successors five 
lung years, and it cost the French army, from first 
to last, 100,000 men to quench the flames of this 
ardent Calabrian insurrection — and then it was 
that sort of peace which proceeds from solitude 
and extermination. 

If, instead of less than 5000 men. Sir John 
Stuart had had with him 10,000, he might have 
cleared Upper Calabria, as he did Lower Calabria, 
of the last Frenchman in it ; backed by the Cala- 
brians alone, he might have hurled Regnier and 
Verdier, the great Marshal Massena and all, down 
the precipices of the Syla mountain, or have 
destroyed them at the edge of the province, in the 
passes of Campotanese. With 30,000 men he 
might have swept Naples and the whole of sputhern 
Italy clear of the French, and have caused the 
greatest embarrassment to Bonaparte, who had 
weakened his army in the north of Italy, in order 
to collect the greater force for the war with Prus- 
sia. Almost immediately after the battle of Maida 
the white flag of the Bourbon was actasHy raised 
in nearly every ynt of the kingdom : the moun- 
taineers of Basilicata and Capitana, of ^piici]^- 
Citio and Principato-Ultro, of the wild and lofty 
pastoral regions of the Molise, flew to arms j a 
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daring partiian, named Picciolit railed nearly the 
adibk pdnulation of the Abruzzi ; and Fra Diavolo, 
a half brigand half Bouibon imriiian, looured the 
Terra dl Lavoro, and Oie gardan plaina that lie 
behind Naples, penetrating at times almost to the 
sates of the city. The itttruaiTe King Joseph lost 
heart completely : in his council of state it was 
anziouBlymseuiied, whether he ought not to fly to 
the froauera of the kingdom, collect there the army 
of Calabria, and all his other troom save a few gar- 
riaoni there, and await the arrival of another army 
from France. A part of his illustrious councillors 
strongly recommended this retreat ; and it is said 
that, but for Saliceti, the capital would have been 
abandoned, the siege of Gaeta, which still con- 
tinued, would have been raised, and Joseph would 
have gone to the frontiers.* But it was not the half 
of the Italian peninsula, but the vaster peninsula 
which embraces Spain and Portugal, that was 
destined to be the great battle-field of England. 
With less than 5000 men Sir John Stuart could 
not follow up his brilliant success ; his little army 
was reduced by the malaria fevers ; he had neither 
time nor the necessary means to attempt organising 
and disciplining the very disorderly Calabrians 
(who, however, in common with the other Neapo- 
litan iDsnrgents, were by nature quite as docile 
and as capable of discipline as the Spaniards were 
afterwards found to be, or perhaps considerably 
more so ) ; and, after clearing the lower province of 
the enemy, and throwing some small garrisons 
into the Castle of Scylla, and one or two other 
places he had captured, Sir John embarked the 
rest of his forces, and returned to Sicily, which 
the French long continued to threaten with inva- 
sion. 

It is incorrect, and most unfair, to say tliat no 
object was obtained by this expedition. It threw 
the French in Calabria a good year at the least 
back in their work ; it kept up a popular insur- 
rection, which cost them enormous sacrifices, and 
which in its prolongation became one of those 
drains on the resources of France, and one of those 
cafues of military demoralization, which gradually 
led to Bonaparte’s ruin ; it seized and carried off 
the stores, artillery, and ammunition which had 
been collected with great labour, and at an immense 
ezpeme, for the invasion of Sicily, and which, 
if not 10 employed (and the Straits of Messina, 
though so narrow, were hard to pass, even when 
our naval force there was so very small), would 
have aerved to facilitate the reduction of the Cala- 
briaa ; and it left an uneasineaa, a difiSdence, and 
an uncertainty in the minda of the French, lest 
Biieli an experiment should be repeated on a larger 
scale either there or on some other part of the 
Neapolitan coast, which long obliged them to keep 
gre^ itaticuary forces at these extremidei of the 
Italian peninsula, where their ranks were annually 
tbintiedto a frightful extent by malaria, and the 
rifle and kmfr or the peasantry. It was certainly 
not at the court of King Joseph that the bUtle of 
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Maida was oonsidared a vain-glorious aiftiir with- 
out results. It is true, indeed, that the chief ad- 
vantage derived from it was the great moral en- 
couragement, the conviction restored or strengthened 
in the national faith, that in a hand-to-hand fight 
the British infantry was as superior to that of France 
as it had been proved to be in the old times— 'that, 
in short, the battle of Maida was chiefly valuable as 
a corollary to that of Alexandria. But than this 
few things could be more valuable, few results more 
desirable ; this moral encouragement was precisely 
what was wanted, when the bad war-policy of our 
cabinets had lowered our military reputation, both 
at home and abroad. The bold bayonet-work was 
a prelude, and an assurance of success, to the 
grander bayonet charges which were made a little 
later against the veteran, choicest troops of Bona- 
parte at Talavera, Busaco, Fuentes de Onoro, 
Albuera, and in twenty other fights. There was 
political wisdom as well as patriotic enthusiasm 
and eloquence in Windham’s ezclamation that 
the military renown of our later days dated from 
our achievements in Egypt; that the battle of 
Maida confirmed it ; and that the battles of Vi- 
meiro, Coruna, and Talavera, were worth a whole 
archipelago of sugar islands ! 

With admirable exertions Sir Sidney Smith 
collected some more supplies and succours, and 
sent a second convoy to the besieged Gaeta. He 
left ten gun-boats, a Neapolitan frigate, a^ some 
other vesBels to hammer at the French in (heir 
trenches, and to cover, by a flanking fire, the bold 
and effective sorties the Prince of Hesse-Philip- 
stadt was in the habit of making ; he helped his 
serene highness to land a detachment from the 
garrison in the rear of some of the enemy’s bat- 
teries, and then he swept along the coast, from the 
mouth of the Tiber to the Bay of Naples, and 
back from the bay to the Tiber, thundering and 
threatening, distracting the attention of the French, 
drawing them off to other parts of the coast, and 
seizing nearly every vessel and boat that was car- 
rying supplies to the besiegers. Everything went 
well as long as Sir Sidney was there and the brave 
governor of the fortress was in a state to do his 
duty ; but the presence of the British admiral was 
required at Palermo, — ^where the court thought 
itself in danger so long as he was absent,— at 
Messina, at Reggio, along both coasts of the Gala- 
brias; Prince Hesse Philipstadt received a mortal 
wound on the ramparts where Sir Sidney had so 
often stood by his side; the command fell to z 
Colonel Storz, who had bravery and skill, but in- 
finitely less authority than the prince; that origin 
of all evil in war, a council, was created : and then 
collectively the superior officers of the besieged 
agreed to do what, perhaps, not one of them would 
have done singly— to beat a parley, and capitulate. 
The French agreed to allow the garrison to retire 
to Sicily, with all the honoure of war, but nnder 
the en^^ent not to fight agdnit the French or' 
any of their allies for a year and a day. Above 
3000 brave men embarked, abirat IQPO left 
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Bick or wounded in the boipitals, to be lent After 
their comradei aa soon as they should be able to 
bear the Toyage, about another thousand deserted 
and joined the French, and some 800 or 900 bad 
perisW during the siege. But the Frenab lose, 
though disguised in the ulUal manner, had been 
dreadful, not less throu^ malaila thin by the fire 
of the fortress, and the deeperata eoHies of the be- 
sieged. General Vallongue, one of their most 
scientific officers, was mortally wounded by the 
fragment of a bomb, and died three dws after- 
wards ; General Grigny was rather more fortunate, 
for his ’head was knocked clean off his shouldars by 
a 16 -pounder bidlj the number of officers killea 
was, as usual, great j and for months after the fall 
of Gaeta the nospitali at Capua, Ayersa, and at 
Naples were crowded with the soldiery that had 
been wounded or attacked by the fever duribg the 
siege. Gaeta hod been invested sis monthli and 
closely besieged by from 19,000 to 14,000 men 
during three months : it had fired 120,000 balle 
and bombs. It was on the 20th of July that the 
tn-culor flag and the flag of Kins Joseph Bona- 
parte were hoisted on the lofty and ancient tower 
of Orlaudo. Miliena said that the fkll of Gaeta 
wBs equivalent to a moccieful campaign. Jf ade- 
quate measures had been taken by the British 
government, a French army might have been de- 
tained before those rocks, and towers, and ram- 
parts for a whole year, to dwindle away and rot, nor 
would the success of the French have been certain 
after the longest siege. 

It had been confidently asserted at Paris, and in 
the councils of Bonaparte, that the soft and pu- 
sillanimous kingdom in southern Italy would be 
subdued without any sacrifice j but, between mal- 
aria and fighting, imprudent and vicious living, 
and the extermination in detail carried on by the 
insurgents, and principally by tliose in Calabria, 
before the end of this year, of the 60,000 or 
70,000 men who had escorted Joseph to his 
throne, one-half were dead, or in the hospitals in 
hopeless case. And the end was not yet: the 
losses of 1806 were repeated, and on nearly the 
same scale, in 1807-8-9 and-10. 

The Cape of Good Hope, which the Addington 
administration had given up so prematurely, was 
recovered in the month of January by Sir David 
Baird and 5000 land-tro^s, and Sir Home Pop- 
ham with a small fleet. The Dutch troops broke 
and fled before a British charge. They afterwards 
showed a dispoaition to defend the interior of the 
country; but, on General Beresford’t being de- 
tached against them, they surrendered, upon con- 
dition that they should it sent back to Holland, 
and not be conaidered as prisoners of war. This 
annexation of the Cape, which ought always to ye- 
raain to the power that is predominant at aea and 
in the Bqit Indiee. was a laudable measure and an 
imperative duty m our government ; but so much 
catmot be mid of enotbey con(|ueit and scheme of 
aggrmdiaement wbkfli wga attempted almoat im* 
mediately aftev. Tem]^ by ycry inaccurate 


reports of the wealth and weakndts of the Spanish 
colonies in the Rio de la Plata, S^llome Popbam, 
it is said without the slightest »]%^ty from the 
government at home, ventured to carry his whole 
naval fierce to South America, and induced Sir 
Pivid Baird to allow General fieresford to accom- 
pany him, with a portion of the land-force who 
had eonquared the Cape. Having touched at St. 
Helena, whwe some alight remforcementa were ob- 
tained, Popham andBereiford arrived at the mouth 
of La Plata early in June, and on the 24th of that 
month landed the troops at aome distance from 
Buenoa Ayres. The whole force disembarked, in- 
cluding marines, did not exceed 1600 men. Some 
Spanish troops, who attempted to dispute their 
pillage, were dispersed by a single volley ; and on 
the 27th of June, favourable terms of capitulation 
hiving been granted to the inhabitants, Beresford 
entim the city without reiiitance. The property 
of private individuals wu reipeeted ; but a great 
booty was made of the public money, stores, artil- 
lery, Ac., and of the ihipping in the river. Elated 
with his lucoeii, Sir Home ropham sent home a 
circular manifesto to the merchinti and manufac- 
turers of Great Britain, announcing that he had 
conquered a land of gold, and had opened a whole 
continent to the Britiih trade. At the same time 
upwards of a million of dollars were sent to Lon- 
don, and the admiral and the general reserved 
205,000 dollars for the exigencies of the army and 
navy. The news of the capture of Buenos Ayres 
was received with transports of joy by our trading 
community, and by that part of the cabinet and 
country which clung to the paltry idea of making 
war for what they called British objects, or exclu- 
sively national interests. An order of council was 
gazetted on the 20th of September, declaring that 
a lawful trade might be carried on to Buenos Ayres 
and its dependencies. The cabinet, on first learn- 
ing Sir Home Popham’s wild enterprise, had sent 
out orders to recall him ; but, as these orders did 
not reach the admiral in time, as the conquest had 
been made with so much ease, as a million of dol- 
lars was looked upon as a valuable consideration, 
and as the popular joy and commercial exultation 
were so great, ministers now sanctioned the whole 
scheme, took no pains to dissipate the vulgar er- 
rors and Uiusions, and resolved to keep what had 
been gotten without their will. But, before people 
at home had finished rejoicing for the conquest, 
the conquest was no more, and the capturers were 
captives. As soon as the Spaniards and the co- 
lonists became generally aware of the smallfiesa of 
Beresford’s force, they began to concert measures 
for his expulsion. A popular insuitecUon wu or- 
ganised in the heart of the city ; emisaarieB were 
sent to excite the hardy country-people to Anna i 
and, when everything wu ripe for action, M. li- 
niers, a Frenchman m the Spanish aervice, crossed 
the river in a fog on the 4th of August, and landed 
above Buenos Ayres widi mom than 1000 fighting 
men, whom he had hnm^t from Monte Yidu ana 
Sacramento. Other armed levks joined Lillian, 
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after having been beaten by Beresford in a sally. 
The Frenchman now advanced against the city, 
and on the 10th he summoned the English to 
surrender. Then within the walls the inhabitants 
rose upon Beresford, who attempted to retreat to 
the ships, but was prevented by the bad state of 
the weather. After a desperate action in the 
streets and great square of the town, in which 
they were exposed to a fierce and destructive fire 
from the windows and balconies, and the house- 
tops, the English capitulated and laid down their 
arms. M. Liniers forthwith broke the terms of 
the capitulation, and not only detained the English 
prisoners of war, but marched them into the in- 
terior of the country, where they were subjected to 
great privations. About 1200 men remained at 
the mercy of Liniers and the Spaniards — the rest 
had perished in the ruinous street-fighting. Sir 
Home Popham, who had the good fortune to be on 
board ship at the time, then blockaded the Rio de 
la Plata. He then proceeded to make an attack 
on Monte Video, but his ships could not get near 
enough to batter the walls. In the month of Oc- 
tober, successive reinforcements haying arrived 
from the Cape of Good Hope and from England 
fwhere the cabinet ought to have foreseen Beres- 
(brd’s fate), he landed a body of troops at Maldo- 
nado, drove the Spaniards from the Isle of Gorriti, 
and took up good anchoring-ground and quarters 
on shore to await the arrival of more reinforce- 
ments. 


The Spanish monarchy in America had before 
this time shown symptoms of falling to pieces 
That desire of independence which eventually dis- 
severed those vast colonies from Spain, even as 
the Anglo-American colonies had been rent from 
Great Britain, already displayed itself, gaining 
strength from the miserable weakness and mis- 
rule of the court of Madrid. Many insurrec- 
tions had taken place • in some parts the South 
American population, having driven away their 
Spanish governors, were already virtually in- 
dependent. Since the alliance between France 
and Spain, or the entire subjection of the court 
of Madrid, various proposals had been made to 
Great Britain to take the colonists by the hand, 
to assist them in throwing off the yoke of the 
mother country, which drained them of their re- 
sources, in order to maintain its corrupt, degrading, 
anti-national court and government, and to buy 
with their gold and silver the insecure friendship 
or temporary forbearance of the Emperor of the 
French. The inducements for our interference 
w'ere strong, and, coupled with the prospect of con- 
cluding commercial treaties with the emancipated 
colonies, and opening in fact the trade of a vast 
continent, which Spain had so vigilantly and so 
impolitically closed to the British, and all other 
flags, the temptations became sjmost irresistible. 
Both Addington and Pitt had seriously entertained 
the project. But the fear of disobliging the court 
of PetersbuTgh had determined Pitt not to inter- 
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fere at present. Rejected by England, General 
Miranda,* that enthusiastic ^venturer and real 
founder of the independence of Spanish America, 
went over to the United States to solicit the co- 
operation of President Jefferson and his repub- 
licans. The United States government, which 
this year, and more than once before, seemed to be 
on the verge of a war with England, had many 
differences with Spain, and a very eager desire to 
break the old Spanish monopoly and throw open 
the trade of the vast South American continent. 
Although the Spanish court had been compelled 
to cede Louisiana to Bonaparte, they were enraged 
against the republicans of the United States for 
buying that country from him. ‘ Moreover, these 
Americans had discovered that, by the law of 

* Francw'o Miranda was born aliout the middlf of the ei^'hteenth 
ccnturt, at the r\ty of Caracas, of winch province ins grandfather had 
hecii governor geuurnl for the King of Spain. From early youth he 
gaie proof of tery extraordinary energy anil perseverance, and of a 
ilekiri’ foi information still more extrnonluiarv in a South American 
S)i.itiiard He travelled on foot, at the age ol twenty, through a great 
nait ol tile New Cunliiient. lie vus ultei wards a colouel in the 
Spanish army, and was intrusted with imimrtant matteis b> the go- 
vernment of Quutemala. Cliarles III. of Spain had foreseen tlie 
elTi'ct likely to he produced among the S|wnish colonies by the revolt 
and by the acknowledged iude]wndence ol the A nglo Amoriean 
lolouiea. During that struggle, in which holh France and Spam pro- 
tected the Anglo Americans, Miranda, who hud some vague notions 
hutuie about an independence and lib«'rly loi the country ol hisbiitli, 
became fully convinced of the propriety and necessity of following 
the example of the citizens of the United States He hod some pii 
'ate correspondence with l.atayette, while that Frenchman w,is serv- 
ing in America, and also with Qenerul Washington, whom he chose 
for his model. In 17(i8, alter the |i«ure had established the lude- 
peiidence of the United States, he visited those countries. Apparently 
he hud fkllen into disgrace, or undei suspinon, at Guatemala, for, 
instead of rotunung thither, or to his own coiimry, he came over to 
Luro|)e as a needy adtenturer. lie trovelled nu foot through Kiig- 
lund, France, and Italy. He also travelled in the same way Uirougli 
Spam, a cuuntrv for which he ever professed the grentaat detestation 
or contempt Even now, it is said, he tentured to B|icak of the eman- 
cipation ot ills country to I'ltt und to the Empress Catherine. The 
e/anna, who loved to collect around hei ad'eiiturous spirits ft-om all 
parts ol the world, and to whom political lutngue was a necesaary 
aliment, invited him to St. Fetemburgli, undollered him employment 
in her army. Hut Miranda hud become a hot republican, and when 
the French revolution hurst out, and had made some progress, he 
went to seek a more congeni il employment in France It is said that 
lie was recommended to Pcliou by Home of thus*- leadois of opposition 
in the Biitish inrliament who took so great an interest in, and built 
‘iiich Utopian nones upon, the French revolution ; but Miranda, who 
liud travelled in Fiance when the fermentation was commencing (lud 
it commenced almost immediately after the siircess of the North 
Ainencan experiment^, lould scaicelv have stood in need of aiich in 
iiudiiction. He seems to liuve Wen well acquainted with Dumouriez 
liefore this second lourney to France He was soon afiiKiibted mqjor- 
general under Dumouriez, and had a share in the very successful 
campaign against the Prussian iiivuden. His laWr services in Bel- 
gium lia'e been noticed in our sketch of that wui They were very 
uusuccetsful, and drew down upon him the hitter censure of Du 
niourics It IB proliable, however, that Dumouriez only blamed him 
III order to turn censure from himself, and that Miranda’s laihires 
were solely attributable to the undisciplined, tiiraultuaiy character 
of the first French levies and volunteers Miranda attached himself 
heart and soul to the rash and imbecile Oirondlat faction. After the 
fall ol that party he was put upon his tnal tor alleged offences and 
onmes, both civil and military, before the Revoliilionary Tribunal , 
and had the rate foituue to escape sentence of death. Hfs trial laated 
eleven days,_ and he seems to have completely disproved all tlie 
charges relating to his conduct in Belgium. He was released, seized 
again, and again set at liberty But he retained his ardent democrattc 
Kpublieanism, and could not tolerate the dominion of the Directory. 
The directori seixed a^ condemned him to deportation after their 
ooes d etot of the llth Pructidor ; bat heeontrived to escape from the 
gemlamiea, and came as a refugee to England. 'The coniular tyranny 
of Dooaiia^ pleoMd him no better than the Directory. He return^, 
how-ever, to France in 180»; and was presently arrested end sent out 
of the country by Bonaparte, who aeeiised him of Inlrigning against 
him. Minnda returned once more tp England, and tlieneeforward 
devoted himself excluaively to his South icbemce. 

There most have been ateong olgeetiona on the aide of George HI 
to any oonpexiou witlxa nun who had tun eu^ a very revolntlooary 
*? .,^*i** “* been an orator of the Jaeobin 

Club, and the bosom-rhend of the men who had hrought Louii XVI. 
to the iralfold : and theae oUeetioiu, we believe, contributed quite aa 
amdi M uy ter of dlwMi ghig jdie court of Peteteburgh, to w re- 
fnaing Miranda any active o^opevatioii or may open eountenanee. 
VOL. IV. — G£0. hi. 
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nature, and the physical demarcationa of the coun- 
try, Florida, which tlie Spaniardihiud re-conquerc4 
from the English in the year 1^8 1, during their 
war of independence, ought to belong to them. 
The vicinity of Florida to the Gulf stream might 
give its possessors a great command over the na- 
vigation between Europe and the countries lying 
atout the Gulf of Mexico ; and, as a present im- 
mediate advantage, it offered good points for cann- 
ing ou the contraband trade with the Spanish 
colonists. As the constitution of the United States 
renounced and reprobated any extension by war 
and conquest, the only process left to obtain the -de- 
sired end was negotiation, purchase, and barter. Aa 
they must not conquer, they must buy. Congreu 
had decided on appropriating 2,000,000 of dollars 
to the purcliase of Florida, and Jefferson's agents 
at Pans were actually negotiating for the conclu- 
sion of that bargain. The United Stales sloop of 
war, the ‘ Hornet,* had been dispatched to France 
with full authoiities to the American agents or 
ministers to conclude the bargain, and with bills to 
pay the amount. These bills or letters of credit 
were drawn on American funds, placed in Holland 
to discharge the foreign debt of the United States. 
Jefferson’s political rivals, and personal enemies 
(and he had many), gave out that the ‘ Hornet* 
carried the 2,000,000 in specie i tliat the money 
was mcapt to bribe Bonaparte to compel Spain to 
cede Florida to the States ; and it was afterwards 
asserted that 2,000,000 had really been paid to 
the French government without any consideration. 
It appears, however, that the ' Hornet* carried 
only paper, and that the paper was not used, be- 
cause Spam could not he induced to go into the 
bargain. But, if the court of Madrid had been 
less timi, and if the bargain had been concluded at 
Pans under the auspices of the French ministers, 
it would be difficult for the admirers of Jefferson’s 
wise and paciiic policy to maintain that Bona- 
parte would not have pocketed those dollars, even 
as he had pocketed the dollars paid for Louisiana. 
In a running account between the two governments 
France brought Spam in a debtor ; the banks of 
Holland w ere under the absolute control of Bona- 
parte ; and he would have kept the two millions on 
account. Spain could not have prevented this ; 
and the government qf the United States, provided 
only they got Florida, or a good colourable pretext 
for seizing it, would have cared nothing ab^l the 
matter. It was not Jefferson and his friends — ^wbo 
were so eager all through this long war to serve 
the French and thwart the English— »that would 
have quarrelled with Bonaparte. The barran 
and sale negotiations were still Mndins at Aoris 
when General Miranda arrived at New York; but 
we ascertain from Jefferson's own correspopdence 
that he foresaw the strong and obstinate olijec- 
tions which would be raised by the cabinet of 
Madrid ; it therefore would suit the interests of 
the United Sutet to give oonntennoce to Mi- 
randa’s bold enterjinses, which; by ruining or 
throwing into confusion nndy Uie whole of South 
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might induei the week end eppt- 
almost helpless go^erttflieftt of Spain 
to ^tre up Florida. Jeffeiiion W&s not such a 
nOYice in state intrigue as to commit himself 
openly.* Then, as in later dsys and in other quar- 
rels, there were STMFAtnigERS — men ready to 
ehgi|;o and 6ght in any quarrel where there was a 
king or ah established government on the one side, 
and an insurgent people clamouring, or pretending 
to okhMur, for liberty on the odier. Besides, 
many of the Yankee skippers, in their clandestine 
trips across the Mexican Gulf and along the 
Spanish Main, had been sorely molested by the 
l^anish guarda-costas ; and not a few of their ves- 
sels and cargoes had been captured and conhscated. 
Nothing was therefore so easy as for Miranda to 
charter a ship and obtain recruits at New York. 
That he did not obtain more than he did may be 
attributed to the lowness of the funds he had in 
hand, and to the national caution of the moneyed 
Kew tlnglanders. With the * Leander,* a British 
artned vessel of eighteen guns, and with 300 or 400 
adventurers of all countries, but chiefly American 
sympathiaers, Miranda sailed to St. Domingo, 
where he succeeded in chartering two schooners. 
Quitting the negro empire in the month of April, 
he proceeded towards the Spanish Main with the 
daring design of invading Caracas and hoisting 
the flag of independence in his native proviiTCe. But 
he stopped at the island of Aruba to take in W'ater; 
and through other delays and his own imprudence, 
or the treachery of some connected with him, his 
project became known, and the Spanish governor 
was allowed time to fit out a 20-gun brig and a 16- 
gun schooner to meet him. The two flotillas met, 
at the end of April, near Puerto-Cabello. Miranda 
was defeated ; nis two schooners were captured ; 
but he himself escaped with the * Leander,’ and 
got to Trinadad, now an English colony. Fifly- 
seven of his adventurous followers, captured in the 
schooners, were tried by the Spanish governor as 
pirates : ten of them were condemned to death. 


* Od tbe lit ef December, when Preeideot Jeffenon lent hU opeuiiig 
mSMMfS to Congreei, he alluded to the expedition of Miranda against 
the territories of Bpala, and said he hud, by a proclamation and 
■pecial orders, taken measures for suppressing it — Prn/euor Tucker, 
^ Thitkua JigMrrm, But this was nine months aAer Miranda 
faA feaUe4 turn Bie States, with the g(wd ship ' Leander,’ and the 
sod or 400 faiM he had recruited in New York aiid the neighliourhond. 
W« kaefr how maoh inch proclamations an worth, even when issued 
in time. It does not appear that Jeflerson’s proclamation w.is issued 
I It tOid* " " ' ' — " ' 


at tl modiOtit wHOta i 


Oidd hare been of an^ use. [On the 8rd of 


May, indeed, JoSinon issued a proclamation, but tliat contained no 
mention of Miranda, rererrina merely to a U. S- American citizen, 
who appetxi to have been oeelnentally killed by a shot fired ftom the 
' Leaader,' and fin ever interdicting the entrance of all the harbours 
and waters of the United States to the said * Leander' and her con- 
sorts CuppanaUtr the two tohooners), for the said aeOifientt which is 
called k mierdpr.] In December, looe, Jefferson may, possibly, have 
bOen sincerely auioua to act upon (he Miranda proclamation, and 
to pot down any (Orther attempt on the Snankh oolonies; andthle. 
tecoaic some English min-or-war capuins had taken Miranda Iw the 
bfiOd, nod bOeatiM the president and hU ftiondi wOn Vtry l4loUi 
of itolUb latOribrniec fi. e. of the English goeernmeniji In eountrias so 
nOuJhcir own unsettlea and disorderly sonthem and soath-westem 


In the OUM scHion of Congress, President JOfllsrsdn iuggestdd 
afunn vw unnon naieo. inenwire, inaeodk otaer wMgtiiy reaMai 

Of MpdMtthfi fM diiiolr ihfe fihtMom kiafos fWh the 


and the refit, with the exception of three boyi, were 
sentenced to ten yean* imprieonment in different 
fortreeses. Among the West India Islande it was 
easy to collect reoruiti for almost any service. 
If a buccaneer like Morgan had sprung up, he 
would have found crowds of men ready to follow 
him to the Spanish Main. The tempests of war 
had left so many wrecked and desperate men on 
those shores ; the rapid change of masters bad left 
many of the West Indians in a state of uncertainty 
as to which master they should obey, or whose rule 
would last the longest; and in these islands, a 
hatred of Spain was an ancient hereditary feeling, 
the one great tradition of the country. A number 
of adventurers, from various islands, and speaking 
various tongues, repaired to Miranda’s standard ; 
and the commanders of some English ships of war 
engaged to protect him on his voyage, and to cover 
his landing. Thus much the English captains 
were authorised to do by the general instruction 
in their commissions to do the enemy all the injury 
in their power ; and Spain was in open war with 
us, and leagued with our deadliest enemy. As 
Spain had aided in the many attempts made to 
invade Ireland, and to back the enterprises of the 
United Irishmen, it was with a bad grace that she 
could complain of the English assistance thus lent 
to Miranda. This chief effected a landing on the 
2nd of August, at Vela de Coro ; and, raising the 
standard of independence, and issuing j^Oclama- 
tions, he called upon his countrymen to join him. 
But, instead of joining, the people fled into the in- 
terior, acting, apparently, under the conviction that 
BO small a force could not break the Spanish yoke, 
and that little but mischief was to be expected 
from such a mixed and ribald crew. Finding that 
nothing could be done, Miranda re-embarked his 
forces, and returned to Trinidad. The cause of 
South American independence then slumbered until 
1809, when the invasion of Spain by Bonaparte 
seemed to prostrate the whole remaining strength 
of the mother country, and to offer to the colonies 
a favourable opportunity for erecting themselves 
into separate sovereign states. Francisco Miranda, 
whose whole life is like a romance, will re-appear 
in our pages. About the time of his eclipse, the 
Negro Emperor Defisalines, whose alliance he had 
courted, disappeared for ever from this nether 
world. Since his assumption of the imperial dig- 
nity, Dessalines had conducted himself in a very 
arbitrary tyrannical manner, or, at least, he was 
accused by his rival, Christophe, the skilful 
cook,” and by the mulatto chief Potion (no rela- 
tion, we believe, to the virtuous mayor of Paris) 
of a terrible abuse of powers, and of crimes 
and insolences not to be borne by free negroes. 
The said Christophe and Potion headed a cun- 
spitacy against him, attacked him unawares, and 
cut his throat. Christophe then succeeded to his 
authority. At first the *' skilfiil atiok” renounced 
the pomps and vanities of a throne, imperial or 
royal, satisfying himself with the title of Chief of 
the government ef Haytl. In this capacity he 
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iipiied a proclamation, opening to neutral powera 
the porta and commerce of hie dominiona. Thoae 
philanthropiata whoae benevolence geta warmeat 
when carried beyond the tropica* and ia to ha mea- 
anred by degreea of latitude and longitude, or by 
the acale of the thermometer, were in rapture at 
thia revolution, though it had ‘commanced with a 
foul and treacherous murder, and were sanguine in 
their expectations that, if only left to themaelvea for 
a few years, the blacks of Hayti or St. Domingo 
would establish political inatitutions, and a humane 
and' enlightened ayatem, which should put to shame 
the ayatema and governments of the whites. The 
zealots of republicaniam too sympathised with the 
negro chief, and called him the black Washington. 
But his self-denial, and abstinence from the tempt- 
ing dish of royalty, did not last long. Petion the 
mulatto, who was jealous of his power, as he him- 
self had been of that of Dessalincs, soon accused 
him of designs against the liberties of the republic. 
Chnstophe, in his turn, accused Petion of being a 
Jacobin and anarchist. A bloody war was tiie 
consequence. At the end of the struggle Petion 
was driven back to Port-au-Pnnce, where he main- 
tained himself, and what he called his republic, for 
nearly eleven years ; and Chnstophe, remaining 
undisputed master of the greater part of the coun- 
try, proclaimed himself King of Hayti, under the 
title of Heniy 1. ; royalty, at the same time, being 
made hereditary in his family. He was publicly 
crowned on June the 2iid, 1812 ; and the cere- 
monies, all after the French pattern, are said to 
have been very sulemn and imposing. There was 
a new court, and a new creation of hereditary no- 
bility — dukes, counts, barons, &c., lout comme d 
Paris, except the colour — and the Duke of Mar- 
malade was one of the first dignitaries of the negro 
kingdom. Thus ended Christophers republicanism. 
The other dream about negro perfectibility, or the 
rapid advance of the St. Domingo blacks in virtue 
and civilization, did not end quite so soon. The 
Emperor of the French made this year one effort 
more to regain a footing in St. Domingo, or to 
capture some of the English islands. A squadron, 
consisting of five ships of ths fine, two frigates, and 
a corvette, stole out of Brest, |»nd on the 20th of 
January these ships anchored in the road of St. 
Domingo, and on the next day dianmbarked the 
troops that were on hoard. They were disturbed 
in this position, on the 6th of February, by the 
appearance of Admiral Sir John Duckworth, with 
seven sail of the line and four frigates. The French 
Admiral Leissegues managed to slip his cables and 
get out to sea ; but the wind did not prove his 
friend, and he (x>uld not eacape an action. The 
French inequality in force was not so great as 
might appear ftom merely counting the number of 
their opponents : they had .with Uiem the * Imr 
penal,* an immense three-decker, which tl^ French 
declare to have been the ptrongeet and moet beau- 
tiful ship of the line that had ever been built in any 
countiy in the wovU ; which measured 83(^ tone, 
end which meunted ISO guna; and aererid of Oto 


other French ships were iu|f|dor in aizs and m 
weight of metal to any of onrs.' ^fba * Imperial* 
was calculated as nearly a matcir for any two of 
Duckworth's ships ; and one of these ahipe, the 
English ‘ Agamemnon,' mounted oply ^ gi|ns. 
But in leas than two houra three of the Frcneh 
ships of the line were qipturad, and the remetBing 
two were driven on ahor^ where they wen 
wards burned. The French displayed leia thap 
their usual bravery end judgment : the rtminiecenfee 
of Trafalgar haunted them. Their lots in kill^, 
wounded, and drowned was terrific. According 
to the French accounts the ‘ imperial * lUone hS 
500 killed and wounded before she struck on the 
rocks ; and then, as her bottom wm stove ip, as 
was also tlial of the ‘ Diomtlde,* many of the ya* 
maining crews of the two ships perished in a 
tremendous sea. The loss of the English was 74 
killed and 264 wounded.* The two French fri- 
gates and the corvette escaped for the present ; but 
one of the frigates, injured by the storm, and 
running under jury-masts, was eventually captured 
by a British sloop-of-war. 

At or nearly at the same time that M. {icia- 
segues escaped out of Brest, Admiral Willau- 
mez also got to sea. For some days the two 
French squadrons sailed together ; but they then 
separated. After one or two narrow escapes 
from falling in witli a superior British fhree, 
M. Willaumez reached the latitude of the Cape 
of Good Hope, with the intention of landing stores 
and troops to assist the Dutch. But, learn- 
ing that the Cape had already fallen, he pickfd 
up an English merchant-vessel, and k^ cruising 
between that extremity of Africa and South Ame- 
rica, ill the hope of picking up more prizes. He 
met with no luck, and want of proviaions aent him, 
about the middle of April, into Cayenne. From 
this port Willaumez, with six sail of the line, prp- 
ceeded to Barbadocs, with the intention of destroy- 
ing the English shipping in Carlisle Bay; but, 
not being able to do anything of the kind, ha aiood 
away for Martinique, where the French flag still 
floated. It was known to the commandera of the 
British aquadrons in thoee seaa that Jerome Bona- 
parte (of whom hia brother, the emperor, intended 
to make a good tailor, but could not t ) waa oh 
board of one of Willaumez’i ships of the line, the 
'Ytltdran.' This added to the eagerness of the 
search which waa being made after the Preneb 
squadron in various directions. But, by a suceeih 
sion of lucky accidents, Willaumez escaped lopie 
time longer. It appears, however, that the Frcneh 
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Iridmiral had a great deal to do to keep Prince 
Jerome in order ; and that, in looking after that 
hair-bramed coxcomb, he lost a good deal of time 
and seyeral opportunities of doing mischief to our 
heavily-laden sunr-ships. The scape-grace had 
long been sick of the cruise and of the privations 
of a sea-faring life : he knew or surmised that the 
English would soon be down upon Willaumez’s 
squadron, and therefore, on the night of the 
31st of July, his ship, the ‘Vdttlran,* contrived 
to part company, and to lay her courses back 
for Europe. As sOon as day broke on the Ist 
of August, Willaumez discovered, to his exces- 
sive vexation, that the * Vc^teran ’ was gone ; and, 
knowing the risk to which the emperor’s brother 
would be exposed in a single ship of the line, he 
wetit cruising about in all directions in search of 
the fugitive, who was nowhere to be found. In 
the course of this cruise Willaumez had some hair- 
breadth escapes from Sir John Borlase Warren, 
who had reached the West Indies with six ships of 
the line and a frigate. After beating about for 
some time longer in the vain hope of capturing or 
destroying some of our homeward-bound convoys, 
the French admiral bore away for the coast of 
Newfoundland, to capture our fishing- vessels and 
destroy our establishments there. But he had 
scarcely turned his face towards the north ere he 
was assailed by a hurricane, which dismasted 
his five ships and scattered them far asunder. 
On the 15th of September, Willaumez, alone in 
the ‘ Foudroyant,* an 80-gun ship, going under 
jury-masts, was attacked by the British 44-gan 
frigate * Anson.* After fighting gallantly for half 
an hour, the commander of the frigate, Captain 
Charles Lydiard, found the French 80-gun ship 
too heavy for him, and bore off. Willaumez then 
got safely to anchor in Havanna. Admiral Sir 
Richard Strachan, who also was hunting for Wil- 
laumez with seven ships of the line and two fri- 
gates, saw his fine squadron scattered by the same 
hurricane which dispersed the French. But on 
the 14th of September two of Strachan’s 74*8 dis- 
covered the ‘ Impdtueux,’ one of Willaumez’s 74*s, 
near the coast of America, running under jury- 
masts for that friendly river the Chesapeake. The 
English pursued, the Frenchman ran ashore. The 
English manned their boats, took possession of the 
* Impdtueux,’ removed the crew as prisoners, and 
then burned her. This was a breach of neutrality, 
but the United States’ government found it conve- 
nient not to make any loud outcry for the present. 
Two odier of Willaumez’s ships of the line got safely 
into the Chesapeake : one of these was found to be 
ruined past repair, and was taken to pieces ; the 
other, with the kindly aid of brother Jonathan, was | 
made sea-worthy once more, and was fortunate 
enough in the end to effect her escape back to | 
France. One of the French frigates was also 
broken up in America. The * Foudroyant,’ after 
refittiiv at Havanna, put to sea and managed to 
ieech Brest road. The ‘Cassard,’ another of the 
^pmek ships, reached Rochefort. Fortune favours 


others besides the brave ; the good luck of fools 
is proverbial. When Prince Jerome ran away 
from his admiral, the chances seemed as ten to 
one that he would be taken. But, instead of 
being taken, he took. On the 10th of August, 
as his fine 74, the ‘ Vdt«^ran,* was carrying 
all sail for home, she fell in with a home- 
ward-bound Quebec convoy, under the protec- 
tion of an English 22-gun ship, commanded 
by Captain Robert Howe Bromley ; and she 
captured and burned six of our traders. On the 
26th of August, when very near the French coast, 
Jerome was in great jeopardy, for he was chased 
by a British squadron composed of a British 
80-guT) ship and two 36-gun frigates. But the 
local experience of his officers, and a bold and un- 
precedented movement, saved him and the ‘ Ve- 
teran.’ They were running for Port rOrient ; but 
they changed their course, and ran into the small 
and rock-bound port of Concarneau, which no 
ship of the line had ever attempted to enter before. 
Willaumez had lost two ships of the line and a 
frigate ; and he brought back sickly crews, but no 
prizes. The few prizes he had taken among the 
West India Islands he had been obliged to destroy. 
That he or any of those with him got back at all 
was little short of the miraculous. Prince Jerome 
brought back shame and ill-fame enough to crush 
him ; but his brother was emperor, and the press 
and all public opinion in France were ifi-'shackles. 
Napoleon personally might reprove him and 
despise him ; but the French people were not to 
be permitted to censure or to know the truth. The 
editor of the ‘ Moniteur’ was commanded to dress 
up an article in laudation of Prince Jerome’s 
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cruise, and of the gallant encounter with oui 
Quebec convoy : and a very pretty article the 
editor made of it ; — the little English 22-gun ship 
was converted into a big frigate, an English trans- 
port was turned into another frigate, both frigates 
were made to fly before tl^ Vdt4ran, and the num- 
ber of merchant-vessels captured was raised ffom 
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six to nine. No inducement, however, could ever 
prevail upon this navid hero of the imperial family 
to venture to sea again in a fighting ship. He was 
raised to the rank of contre^amiriu ; but he forth- 
with quitted the sea to become a raeral of division, 
and take the command of some Bavarian cavalry; 
and not very long afterwards He quitted both land 
and sea service to take up the easier calling of a 
king. 

Admiral Linois, who had been so long cruising 
in the Chinese and Indian seas, and who had suc- 
ceeded in doing some mischief to our trade since 
his repulse by our Indiamen* near the Straits of 
Malacca, at last met his fate this year. In the 
autumn of 180.5 he hud made the run of the 
African coast and had entered St. Simon’s Bay. 
He had with him only the * Marengo,’ 74, and the 
‘ Belle Poule* frigate ; for the rest of his squadron 
had either been lost or sent homeward with the 
prizes he had made. He was joined in St. Simon’s 
Bay by the ‘ AtaUntc,’ another frigate ; but the 
‘ Atalante’ perished shortly afterwards on that 
coast. As his tuo remaining ships were found 
very fully manned, it is supposed that he saved 
the crew of the ‘ Atalante.* At the end of January 
he would have gone to the Cape of Good Hope, 
but an American informed him that a British flag 
was flying there. As there was no safe resting- 
place in-shore, so seemed there no safe room at sea, 
for the Indian Ocean was fast filling with British 
men-of-war dispatched in search of him. lie 
therefore determined to make a bold run for Brest, 
from which port he had departed nearly three 
years before. But the nearer he got to France the 
greater was his danger. Bnarcus had a hundred 
arms ; but the British navy had now a thousand. 
Just as he reached the French coast, and ns the 
port of Brest was opening to him, he was stopped 
by Sir J. Borlase Warrens ship the ‘ London’ and 
the ‘ Amazon* frigate ; and after a close and hard 
fight the ‘Marengo* and the ‘Belle Poule’ struck 
their colours and were both taken. Honour to the 
skilful and persevering French sailor! In the 
course of his long and adventurous cruise Linois 
had crossed the equinoctial line twelve times ; he 
had eluded the pursuit of many enemies ; and, at 
last, he had fought a gallant battle. Both he and 
his son were severely wounded in the battle. Ad- 
miral Sir E. Pellew, who had been vainly hunting 
in the Indian Sea for Linois, passed through the 
Straits of Sunda to Batavia, and burned a Dutch 
36-gun frigate, six other armed vessels, and about 
twenty merchantmen, brinffing off as prizes two 
armed vessels and two merchantmen. 

We must continue to pass over in silence the 
conflicts between detached ships, and all the minor 
operations of our navy. They extended to the four 

* The flghtiDg example of tliew lodhunen, being favoared by the 
elivttiiutanoe* we have mentioned, wae ran to be followed by oor 
traders. In the oonne of this year. 1806, eleven Wcet Indiamen, 
that got eepaiatod from the great Jamaica fleet, and bad no protec- 
tion save in their own gune. twice beet off a privateer. After this 
brueh they were attaeked by three privateers. Onr skippers ap- 

C iatod Mae Parlane. the master of one of the West Indiamen, to 
tiu*ir commodore ; eml he dammed his Ibroes so weE, theft after an 
hour's worm flruM they beat off the tiiree i«ri\ateers. 
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quarterfl of the globe and to neai^ly all seas. Two 
other exploits, however, call for iMitice. In the 
month of September Commodore 9ir Samuel Hood 
captured four out of five large frigates that escaped 
out of Rochefort, and that were destined for the 
West Indies with troops, stores, arms, ammunition, 
and provisions on board. Much earlier in the 
year Captain Lord Cochrane, having received in- 
formation that two large brig corvettes were lying 
in the river Gironde, not far from Bordeaux, re- 
solved to make them his. A little after dark he 
manned the boats of his frigate and sent them up 
the river. The two French vessels lay twenty 
miles above the shoals which prevented the ingress 
of the frigate ; and were protected by two heavy 
land batteries. The daring sailors in the boats, 
however, boarded and carried one of the brig cor- 
vettes, wliich had the guard, was perfectly well pre- 
pared fur the attack, and had fourteen long 8- 
pouiiders and 95 men to meet it. The other brig 
corvette was higher up the river, and the flood-tide 
prevented the boats from ascending to her. At 
day-break this other corvette came down and at- 
tacked the prize ; but after an hour's firing she was 
compelled to sheer off ; and the excited crowds of 
armed militia, collected on the river banka, had the 
mortification of seeing the boats regain their fri- 
gate with their very pretty prize. The only loss 
sustained by the English in the adventure consisted 
of three seamen wounded. This may serve as a 
slight specimen of the daring operation which our 
sailors called “ cutting out," and which was resorted 
to very frequently during the remainder of the 
war. While his boats and a good part of his crew 
were absent, coming down the Gironde with their 
prize, Cochrane, in his frigate, drove on shore 
among the breakers two ship corvettes mounting 
20 guns each, and one brig corvette mounting 16 
guns. A few days after this Cochrane reconnoi- 
tring a strong French squadron which lay at 
anchor in the roads of the Isle of Aix, under cover 
of tremendous laud batteries, braved with his little 
‘ Pallas,’ a 12-pounder 32<gun frigate, the attack 
of a 44-gun frigate and three brig corvettes, which 
came out to drive him away, but could not make 
him quit his station. Then, having “ nothing 
better in view," Lord Cochrane landed some of the 
crew of the ‘ Pallas,’ and destroyed some signal 
posts, which were great tell-tales, and reported all 
the movementa of the British cruisers. One of 
these signal posts was defended by 100 French 
militia, who could not hold it or prevent its de- 
struction. Next he landed and attacked a battery 
which had three long 36~pounders, and a well co- 
vered garrison of fifty men. The long guns were 
soon spiked, the barrack and magazine were blown 
up, and the shot and shells were thrown into the 
sea. And this may serve as a specimen o^tbe in- 
shore or land service of our seamen, which also 
became a frequent practice. Aa so few of their 
ships would venture to sea, it was necessary for 
our sailors to go on s^re in order to ^t at the 
enemy. Taking another peep^into Aut^Eoxlf 
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Cochrane tempted out again the 44-^n fngate and 
three oorvettea ; and this time M. Collet, Sie cap- 
tain of the French frigate, aeemed determined to 
coipe to the acratch. Hf ran down upon the little 
* Pallaa* with atuddingraaili and royals set. Coch- 
rane waited until he wif within point-blank shot, 
and then opened a fire which brought down the 
Frenchman’s flving kites, and the main -topsail- 
yard of one of his brig corvettes into the bargain. 
He then endeavoured to get to windward of the 
French frigate, whose smart fire was aided by one 
of the land batteries. The * Pallas’ kept replying, 
eicept when obliged to tack in order to avoid the 
shoals. This lasted for nearly two hours, when 
Cgchrane succeeded in gaining the wind of his 
adversary, and in getting between her and her har- 
bour. Then after one or two heavy broadsides he 
rail the little ' Pallas’ right on board the ‘ Minerve.’ 
As the two vessels struck, the guns of the * Pallas’ 
were knocked back into their ports ; but they did 
not break their breeching, and their contents were 
discharged with terrible effect into the ‘ Minerve’s ’ 
hull. Three pistol-shots were the only sign of life 
the French frigate gave ; her decks were deserted 
by all except her captain and a few officers. But 
in the collision the little ‘ Pallas* had her fore-top- 
mast, jib-boom, others of her sjiars, and much of 
her rigging carried away, and, what was worst of 
all, Cochrane lost his bower anchor, by which he 
had hoped to hook-on his adversary, and carry her 
by boarding. His lordship, howevei, would have 
tried to grasp the * Minerve’ by some other means, 
and, as her fore-yard was gone, as her sails, which 
had been ffouting the air so proudly, were all in 
ribands or lying huddled on her deck, and as her 
was cut to pieces, there was a very pro- 
mising prospect of his making her his prize; but 
the French admiral sent out two other frigates, 
and the saucy ‘ Pallas,* nearly a wreck herself, bore 
up for the offing.* 

Having passed under a succession of triumphal 
arches erected on his road in different German 
cities and capitals by the un-German princes and 
grandees and burghers, Bonaparte had reached 
Paris in the month of January. The Parisians, 
enchanted with the affair of Ulm and the battle of 
Austerlitz, and kept up to the hottest point of 
enthusiasm by bulletins and Moniteur articles, 
flocked out to meet him on the road, to shout and 
applaud, and present to him crowns of laurel and 
verses. We are told that the scene resembled the 
triumphant entrances into Rome of Augustus and 
Trajan. The senate, the legislative body, the 
tribunate, collected round him in the Tuileries to 
float him on a sea of compliment and adulation. 
The tribunate seems to have borne aw'ay the palm 
on this occasion : one of its members, Carion-de- 
Nisas, who had inaugurated the empire, concluded 
a florid harangue by proposing that a triumphal 
eoluma should be erected in one of the public 
squares ; that the victories shgnld be represented 
upon the column in held relief, and that a statue of 
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the emperor in antique costume should be placed 
on the summit ; that medals should be struck, and 
public games in the manner of the ancients insti- 
tuted ; and that there should ba an eternal holiday 
to celebrate the glory of the army and the immor- 
tality of their Cmsar. This was the origin of the 
bronze-covered column in the Place Venddme, or 
Place des Victuires. All this adulation, however, 
could not save the tribunat, the only talking part 
of the imperial constitution, frpm a sentence of dis- 
solution. This body had been curtailed of its 
fair proportions long ago, the most obstinate of its 
membeis had been weeded out, but still those who 
remained would insist on their constitutional right 
to talk and rather publicly debate public questions ; 
»md now and then some words of liberty or of con- 
tradiction would issue from the Palais- Royal, or 
Palais-Egalite, as it was still called, the place 
of their meeting. These orators had grown 
bolder during the absence of their emperor 
in the valley of the Danube and in Moravia, and 
during the great money-panic ; and their boldness 
seems to have given considerable uneasiness to 
Foucht?. On the return of the conqueror, except 
when it uttered some panegyric, the tribunate be- 
came as mute as an oyster; and, very soon after, 
it got its eternal quietus and dissolution in an 
imperial decree. There then remained of the im- 
perial and unchangeable constitution, the alw'ays 
silent corps legislatif and the alwajp. obedient 
senate The Bank of France was re-organized by 
the emperor. Severe laws w ere passed against the 
importation of any English manufactures. The 
republican calendar, which some silly people 
would .still persist to use, was declared to be au 
abomination and an illegality, and the Christian Gre- 
gorian calendar was ordered to be used in all cir- 
cumstances, ])ublic or private, 'fhe Pantheon, the 
scene of so many Pagan farces, was restored to the 
Christian worship and to its old name of Ste. 
Genevieve.* It was decreed that there should be 
a solemn religious cert m on y in that church on the 
day of the suint-pationess, on the 15th of August, 
oil the festival of St. Napoleon (the priests had found 
a saint for him in their calendar, and, though it 
was but an obscure saint, the ecfai of the emperor 
made up for it), on the anniversary of the conclusion 
of the Concordat, on the anniversary of his corona- 
tion, and on that of the battle of Austerlitz, &c. The 
Constituent Assembly liad declared the Pantheon to 
be consecrated by the country to the sepulchre and 
memory of her great men : Bonapaite decreed 
that this destination should not be altered ; but he 
defined who and what men were to be considered 
as great men, and these were the grand dignitaries 
of the em})ire, the grand officers of the crown, 
the senators, the grand officers of the legion of 
honour, &c. These great men were all such as 
wore his livery and attached tbemselvee to his 
triumphal car. But by a speeial decree such citi- 

* It wai about this time tbat Bonsparta wwU to Pope Pluf VII. 
to Nipiait hin< tu annul, by tiia conoM of th« uluireh, the ounioee e( 
bu brother Jerome witk a ProteHaitt, 
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zeD8 as distinifiiuhed themielfei in the career of 
arms, or of adminiatration, or of aOience and letter!, 
and ae rendered eminent acnricc! to the country, 
-were to have their bodiea embalmed and were to 
enjoy a tomb in Stc. Genevihve. But, aa no Mr- 
vicea would be considered eminent except'aervicea 
rendered to the emperor or to hie ayatem, it waa 
clear that those who wer^ anxious for the “fiineral 
honours must consult hia sole will. In the same 
grand decree that regulated the church of Ste. 
Genevieve, the abbey of St. Denis, from which the 
canaille of the revolution had tom the bones and 
ashes of the old kings, was consecrated to the ae- 
pulture of the emperors ; a chapter composed of 
ten canons was appointed to do duty in the church 
and guard the tombs ; and the emperor’s chaplain- 
in-chief was to be head of this chapter of St. 
Denis ; and four chapels were to be erected, three 
close l)y the spaces occupied by the tombs of the 
French kings of the first, second, and third race, 
and the fourth chapel to stand on the spot des- 
tined for the tombs of the Emperor Napoleon and 
the emperors his successors. 

There was a new distribution of honours and 
titles. And, no longer satisfied with mere titular 
denominations, and still following, as he fancied, 
the example of the Emperor Charlemagne, he be- 
gan to create grand fiefs of the empire, to be held 
by a soil of feudal tenure. Here broad territories 
v'cre affixed to the titles. At first these territories 
were selected exclusively in the countries he had 
overrun or conquered, and by preference in Italy 
and the regions at the end or on the opposite side 
of the Adriatic Sea. About the same time that he 
gave to his brother Joseph investiture of the king- 
dom of Naples and Sicily, he threw off six decrees, 
distributing these imperial fiefs. In the first, after 
declaring the Venetian states to be united to the 
kingdom of Italy, he clipped out large tracts of 
those states and made twelve dukedoms or duchies 
of them, giving the first, the duchy of Dalmatia, to 
Marshal Soult, that of Istria to Marshal Bessieres, 
that of Friuli to hit favourite aide-de-camp and 
grand marshal of the palace Duroc, that of Cadore 
to Champagny (formerly an officer in the navy, 
but now one of Bonaparte’s favourite diplomatists), 
that of Belluno to Marshal Victor, that of Coneg- 
liano to Marshal Monccy, that of Treviso to Mar- 
shal Mortier, that of Feltri to General Clarke, that 
of Bassano to the Becretary-miniater-of-state Maret, 
that of Vicenza to the kidnapping Caulaincourt, 
that of Rovigo to Savary (the executioner of the 
Duke d’Enghein). In another of these fief-bestow- 
ing decrees he took two other slices out of the so- 
called Italian kingdom, and constituted with them 
the duchy of Massa^Carrara, and the duchy of 
Parma and Piacenza, which were to be held di- 
rectly of the imperiiJ French crown. In another 
of the decrees be conferred the Italian duchy 
of Guastalla on hia sister Pauline, who was al- 
ready well provided for by her marriage with the 
great Roman Printte Bargheae. But even now 
dukedoma were made, or principalities conferred, 
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in other countries besides Italy Venititn 

Btates. One of the decrees named ^inbal Murat, 
the emperor’s brother-in-law, Gmd Duke of 
Cleves and of Berg ; granting him the full loise- 
reignty of those states, with all the rights 
privileges which had been formerly poesessed in 
them by the King of Prussia and the Elector of 
Bavaria. In another decree that anomalous state 
Neufchatel, which was, or had been, at one and the 
same time, a Swiss Canton and a principality of 
the King of Prussia, as representative of the House 
of Brandenburg, was granted to Marshal fierthier, 
in full sovereignty and property.* 

These French soldiers of fortune, who, fat the 
far greater part, had risen from the lowest condi- 
tion, and had made profession of the most down- 
right sans-culotiism, lost no time in making usa of 
their high titles. Henceforward Murat, the son of 
the innkeeper and postmaster, never signed his 
name but as “Joachim, Grand Duke of Berg;*' 
and Berthier, the son of a poor and obscure officer, 
signed, “ Alexandre, Prince of Neufchatel ” — ^just 
as the Czar signed, “ Alexander, Emperor of all 
the RuBBia8.”t 

Soon afterwards the duchy of Parma was con- 
ferred upon CambactlreB, and that of Piacenza on 
General Lebrun ; Benevento and Pontecorvo, 
which lie in the heart of the Neapolitan kingdom 
(but which belonged to the pope, as Avignon in 
France had once done), were turned into French 
principalities ; and Benevento was given to foreign- 
minister Talleyrand, and Pontecorvo to Marshal 
Bernadotte. Fouchf* became Duke of Otranto; 
Marshal Lannes, Duke of Montebello; Marshal 
Massenu, Duke of Rivoli ; Marshal Augereau, 
Duke of Castiglione; &c. &c. When territories 
could not conveniently be attached to the titles, or 
when these territories were not considered ade- 
quate, pensions were drawn from the conquered or 
tributary countries. Thus tht kingdom of Naples, 
and the so-called kingdom of Italy, were taxed to 
an enormous amount ; while, in Germany, the ^mall 
and poor country of HanovCt alone was made to 
contribute more than 90,000/. sterling per annum 
to keep up the state and dignity of these repub- 
lican parvenus. 

All the member! of the Senate, indiscrimi- 
nately, got the title of “ Count.*’ No eatirist, or 
writer of political romance, could have equalled 
the farces which followed. Cambactir^ in an- 
nouncing the emperor’s beneficence and maraani- 
mity, exclaimed, “ Senators ! you are no longer 
obscure plebeians or simple citizens. The statute 
which 1 hold in my band confers on you the ma- 
jestic title of Count ! ” Half of those conscript- 
fatfaers had been rabid Jacobins, and had taken 
oaths innumerable in favour of liberty and eopality, 
and against the accursed distinctions of tme and 
rank aqd an hereditary aristocracy ; hat liererthe- 
lesB they made their hall shake with tli«ir plau- 
dits, and they shoute4, still louder when Ctmba- 

* Decreet In M onlteur and Hfit. PMleiDent. 
t CspeagM. 
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ct$r^B tuld them that all their children would enjoy 
their titles. 

For some time Bonaparte respected the real na- 
tive territory of France, creating no fiefs there. 
He indeed created numerous majorats ^ by which 
property was strictly entailed upon eldest sons ; 
but he shrunk from attacking the law of succession, 
or of equal distribution of property, which the re- 
volution had established, and which the people 
declared to be sacred. In a few months, however, 
it was found convenient to annex the duchy of 
Guastalla to the kingdom of Italy ; and then he 
indemnified his sister the Princess Pauline, on 
whom he had conferred that territory, by giving 
her territory in France. And in the same decree 
he clearly announced his intention of making more 
majoratSf and of creating large hereditary estates 
to be inherited with titles by eldest sons. The 
Jacobins and equality men who had survived de- 
struction grumbled in their garrets and cellars; 
but they could do nothing but grumble : the ancient 
noblesse of the Faubourg St. Germain laughed at 
these new princes, dukes, and counts ; but, as it 
was the new ones and not the old that had money, 
favour, influence, and patronage, the parvenus 
could aflbrd to return the laugh. 

Before this time the emperor appears to have 
determined to put crowns upon the heads of all 
his brothers except Lucien. It was on the 30th 
of March that he invested his brother Joseph. On 
the 5th of June he proclaimed his brother Louis 
King of Holland, thus transforming by a stroke of 
the pen the Batavian republic into a kingdom de- 
pendent on France. In giving Louis his investi- 
ture he told him that, though he was going to reign 
over the Dutch, he must never cease to be a 
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Frenchman ; that his hereditary dignity, of Con- 
stable of the Empire must constantly remind him 
of the duties he owed to the Emperor of the French : 
— in other words poor Louis was told that he 
murt do whatever his brother should command. 
Another monarchy was selected for Jerome in 
Germany; but matters were not yet ripe for that 
investiture. 
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The Confederation of the Rhine had elected the 
Emperor Napoleon to be their “ Protector.” By 
a secret treaty, which was made public about the 
end of July, the Kings of Bavaria and Wlirtem- 
berg, the Elector Archchancellor of the Germanic 
empire, the Elector of Baden, the Grand Duke of 
Berg and Cleves (Murat), the Prince of Hesse 
Darmstadt, and ten other petty sovereign princes, 
separated themselves frofii the Germanic empire, 
and united in a distinct confederation, to be guided 
by its own Diet and under its own primate. This 
primate was declared to be the elector ca?-chan- 
cellor of the empire ; but the Emperor Napoleon 
was to have the right of naming this primate’s 
successor. All these German states were to be 
bound to one another and to France by an alliance 
offensive and defensive. In case of another coali- 
tion and continental war, they were all to act to- 
gether, France engaging to furnish 200,000 men, 
Bavaria 30,000, Wiirtemberg 12,000, Baden 
8000, Berg and Cleves 5000, Darmstadt and the 
other states 4000 each. This arrangement went 
to array 100,000 German troops on the side of 
Bonaparte and against the liberty and indepen- 
dence of Germany. Other states were invited to 
join the confederation. 

In some particulars the imitation of the Empe- 
ror Charlemagne was no farce. Bonaparte had 
now' under his hands the whole of the west of 
Europe. As emperor and king he ‘‘Vas absolute 
master of France and Italy, as mediator he was 
master of Switzerland, as protector he was master 
of a considerable part of Germany : Naples and 
Holland he governed through his two brothers, 
Spain had been reduced to a passive and abject 
submission to his will, and had ere this engaged 
to assist him in subjugating Portugal. Such was 
his prepotency when Prussia, who had remained 
neutral when by co-operating with Russia, Austria, 
and England she might have crushed him, found 
herself dragged into a war with him, and almost 
single-handed to meet him in mortal contest. 
Notwithstanding the alliance and close connexion 
with the court of St. James’s, the court of Berlin 
had not hesitated to take possession of Hanover, 
in exchange for which it had ceded to Bonaparte 
Neufchatel, Berg and Cleves, Anspach, and other 
strips of territory, and to close all the ports in his 
Prussian majesty’s dominions to British trade and 
shipping. Prussia remained, to all appearance, 
contented and complacent until she learned that 
France had made an offer to Lord Lauderdale 
to restore Hanover to England, and even to 
annex to that electorate the Hanse Towns, Ac. 
But the animosity occasioned by this disclosure 
was much heightened by the tone which Bonaparte 
and bis official Moniteur now assumed. That con- 
queror thought he had allowed Prussia to make too 
good a bargain for herself ; that he had nothing 
more to fear from Austria, or even from Russia ; 
that the Confederation of the Rhine would enable 
him to trample upon a power which had been 
raised by the fortune of the sword, at a compara- 
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tirely recent Jate, and of which nearly all the 
petty potentideo of Germany, once equal or au- 
perior to the Houae of Brandenburg, were excea- 
aively and madly jealoua. He felt himaelf hum> 
bled by the conceaaiona he had been obliged to 
make to Pruaaia ; and he retained a bitter recol- 
lection of the uneasineaa her ‘undecided Ime 
conduct had aeveral timea cauaed him during hia 
last campaign. He calculated that a great deal 
might be gained by going to war with her ; and he 
doubted whether, if ever ao much dianoacd to remain 
at peace with her, ahe would not take an early op- 
portunity of appealing to arma. Hia preponderance 
in Germany, and the diacloaurc of hia aecret treaty 
with the confederation of the Rhine, he muat have 
felt, were things not to be submitted to by tlie great 
power of the north of Germany without a struggle. 
He knew that there was, and long had been, a 
strong war, or anti-Gallican, party at Berlin, headed 
by the Queen of Prusaia and Prince Louis, the 
king’s couain— a party who had all along deplored 
the mean, shuffling conduct of their cabinet, and 
who had long been exerting themaelves to displace 
Count Haugwitz and his colleagues. Hence Bona- 
parte was induced to give an underhand encourage- 
ment to the propagation of slanders and invented 
stories, injurious to the character of her Prussian 
majesty, and offensive beyond measure to the feel- 
ings of the king, her husband, by whom she was 
tenderly and almost romantically beloved. 
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This was Bonaparte’s constant practice; this 
was a species of offence which he committed upon 
principle. Jupfter-Scapin had studied in the 
scht^l of Don Basile. When the minister of a 
foreign power, like Prince John of Lichtenstein or 
Count Haugwitz, played into his hands, submitted 
to his will, or allowed himself to be overawed by 
his rhetoric and hia display of force, he extolled 
him to the skies, and caused articles to be inserted 
in the Moniteur, representing him as an enlightened 
stotesman and genesous frtood of humanity : but 
when he encountered a foreign minister like Lord 
Whitworth or the Prince Dplgorouki, who main' 
tained the dignity of his country and sovereign* nor 
yielded a jot either to bis threats or to hia cajolery, 
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that man he held up as a knave or fool, as a tool 
of Pitt, as a slave to the enemies of mankind, or 
as a driveller who was incapable of jlistinguishing 
good from ill, or of comprehending that France 
was, and must be, the first power in the world, the 
sole arbitress of Europe. Nor did he atop with 
ministers and ambassadors, or with men ; m ex- 
tended his abuse to every member of every royal 
family that was known to have no love for him or 
his system: and he did not spare the women. 
His calumnies against the Queen of Prussia were 
the more atrocious, as they were directed against an 
interesting and beautiful youn^ woman, exemplary 
in her private conduct, and high-minded and en- 
thusiastically patriotic in her public aspirations. 

On seeing the effects of the confederation of the 
Rhine, which almost surrounded her with hostile 
states, or with neighbours devoted or subjected to 
France, Prussia had some reason to complain. 
Bonaparte answered her murmurs by making the 
Moniteur talk of Prussia as a secondary power, 
which was assuming a high tone not warranted by 
its population and extent, or by its actual position. 
A part of the victorious army which had fought 
at Austerlitz had been left beyond the Ithine, to 
preside over the organization of that new confede- 
racy, or to live at free quarters among the rich 
trading Hanse Towns, which had lost their trade, 
and were fast losing all their wealth. According 
to the treaty of Presburg, all these French corps 
ought to have evacuated Germany. The King of 
Prussia recalled his pacific ambassador Luchesini 
from Paris, and sent thither in his stead a much 
more determined man. General Knobelsdorff. This 
general, however, was the bearer of an autograph 
letter from his Prussian majesty to the emperor, 
expressing friendly sentiments to him personally, 
and an anxious desire to remain at peace. His 
imperial majesty, said the king, well knew his 
pacific disposition ; all differences between them 
might be arranged by the evacuation of Germany ; 
the Confederation of the Rhine certainly gave Na- 
poleon a too great ascendancy over the German 
people, and could not but excite the alarm of 
Prussia as well as of Austria; but still, peace, 
peace, was the wish of all ! Bonaparte, if he did 
not absolutely refuse to withdraw his troops from 
beyond the Rhine, certainly left them just where 
they were, and denied that Prussia or any other 
power had a right to complain of their presence. 
It even appears that he reinforced those troops the 
very moment Prussia began to murmur, or the 
very moment he be^ to insult her in his Mo- 
niteur. At the beginning of September he col- 
lected his great captains around him in Paiia— 
^ult, Augereau, and Bemadotte, who had ^en 
serving in Oermany, and Murat, who had been 
residing for a season in hia grand duchy oCBeig, 
which he liked so wdl that he was anxibua to 
extend the limits of his territories, if not to carve 
out a kingdom for himaelf in those parts— and' he 
consulted with them u to the beat meanaof com- 
mencing and oonducting a ^mpaign against 
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Pnisria, BO bb to render it as rapid and deciaive.aB 
his laBt campaign againet AuBtria. 

Id a note delivered to Talleyrand on the Ist of 
October, General Knobeladorff Bald, and aaid 
truly, “ that the king hia maater saw around his 
territoriea none but French aoldiers or vaBBaU of 
France, ready to march at his signal and he 
peremptorily required that the French troops should 
forthwith evacuate the territory of Germany. To 
this Bonaparte made answer in the haughtiest tone 
of defiance, that for Prussia to provoke the enmity 
of France was as senselesB a course as to pretend 
to withstand the waves of the ocean ! On the 9th 
of October the King of Prussia, who had put his 
army in motion, issued a long manifesto from his 
head-quarters at Erfurt ; he recapHulated the long 
series of French encroachments, many of which 
could not have been effected if they had not been 
connived at by his own base cabinet ; and he 
dwelt upon the ambition of the Emperor of the 
French, as though he had now for the first time 
discovered its existence. This was the war>note ; 
there was no formal declaration of hostilities on 
either part. But, before this signal was given, Bo- 
naparte, having quitted Paris on the 25th of Sep- 
tember, without communicating his designs either 
to the senate or to the corps legislaiif, was on the 
Rhine, and quite ready to begin operations. He 
had, in fact, been in a state of readiness ever since 
the beginning of August ; for at that time his army 
of Germany, then under the supreme command of 
Berthier, was extended from Baden to Dusseldorff, 
and from Frankfort to Nuremberg — the main-body 
being in a manner already in position, and only 
waiting the arrival of the reserve. 

The Emperor of Russia had refused to ratify the 
disgraceful treaty which his minister d’Oubril had 
really signed separately at Paris during Lord 
Lauderdale’s negotiations, and was again in the 
field, though far away beyond the Vistula. The 
Pnissians have been taxed with the same fault 
which the Austrians had committed in 1805, in 
not waiting for the arrival of the Russians in Ger- 
many. But, by the time it became known at Berlin 
that the Emperor Alexander had refused to ratify 
the treaty of peace with France, Bonaparte was 
fully prepared to commence operations against 
Prussia, and his cunning negotiator. General Se- 
bastiani, having been dispatched to Constantinople, 
had got up a “ very pretty quarrel between the 
Ottoman Porte and Russia, a quarrel which led to 
the sultan’s abandoning kiB former alliances with 
England and Russia, tol^ie hasty contracting of a 
new allianpe with France, and to an actual war 
between the Turks and Russtana, which commenced 
in November, and gave occupation to a large part 
of the czar^B army. The cabinet of Berlin has been 
also censured for not waiting for pecuniary aid and 
other succours from England; but our cabinet 
neither before the crisis nor after it showed any 
neat alacrity or liberality ; the succour from Eng- 
*laod, like the arrival of armies from Russia, 
aeemed distant and uncertain. On the intelli- 


gence that Prussia had taken pOBsesajpn of Hanover, 
and had closed her ports to the British flag, 
Fox had recalled our ambassador from Berlin, an 
embargo had been laid upon all Prussian vessels 
in the harbours of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
the Elbe, the^eser, and the other German rivers 
had been again declared in a state of blockade. 
At the first symptom of the political change in 
the cabinet of Berlin, our - government had pro- 
fessed a great readiness to renew friendly relations ; 
they had instantly removed the blockade of the 
ports and rivers, which had caused much incon- 
venience to Prussia, and the whole of the north of 
Germany ; and they dispatched Lord Morpeth on 
an embassy to his Prussian Majesty. But Lord 
Morpeth, who did not quit London until the 1st of 
October, did not reach the Prussian head-quarters 
at Weimar until the 12th, when the two hostile 
armies were almost in presence of each other. The 
conduct of the Prussian ministers, indeed, appears 
to have been shuffling and reprehensible in other 
respects, even then ; but his lordship brought 
neither subsidy nor an army, nor the promise of 
either from England ; and at the time of his lord- 
ship’s arrival it was no longer possible to avoid 
a battle, without retreating, and leaving Berlin 
open to the French. The monstrous folly and 
the guilt of Prussia had all been committed in the 
autumn of 1805 ; and now nothing could have 
saved her from the consequences, il^; was Bona- 
parte that fixed, and not Prussia that' chose, the 
moment for going to war. No suppression of 
complaint, scarcely any amount of submission 
short of putting her fortresses and her armies in 
his hands, would have prevented Bonaparte’s cam- 
paign. The intact state of the Prussian forces was 
constantly in his thoughts ; he wanted to break, 
scatter, and demoralize that fine army — to reduce 
it to the state in which he had left the Austrian 
army — before it could be joined by Russian, Swede, 
or English. If there was an ardent war-party at 
Berlin, there was a sldl hotter and more impatient 
war-party at Paris, where other soldiers of fortune, 
besides Murat, were dreaming of possessioiiB or 
pincipalities in Germany. Bonaparte, we repeat, 
was ready for the campaign in August. If Lord 
Morpeth had arrived in Prussia in the month of 
August, the French would have begun the campaign 
then ; and this they would also have done if the Em- 
peror Alexander had then begun to move towards 
Germany, or to approach the Viftula. 

The force which Bonaparte brought into the 
field was numerically superior to the Prussian 
army ; as he advanced he had in his front .and on 
both hiB flanks none but friendly states ; the armies 
of the Confederation of the Rhine were ready to 
co-operate with him ; and he had in his rear, behind 
the Rhine, an immense force in disciplined troops, 
which might be called' a disposable force, as he 
had anticipated a whdia year’s conscription, or 
raised in 1806 the levies which by law ought to 
have been raised in 18Q7. Prussia, on the Other 
hand, had only one reluctant ally, the Elector of 
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Saxony, who evidently would have behaved 90 W 
toward! Pniaaiaiai l4uaaia had behaved towards 
the coalition in the preceding autumn, if the Prince 
of Hohenlohe had not marched into the country at 
the head of a division of the Pruasian army. One 
or two of the petty atatea, expecting aubaidiea from 
England, which did not arrive, professed a perfect 
neutrality. Some German ]^ts and political 
writers had counted upon a revival of the old Ger- 
man feeling, and on a popular impetus which would 
overthrow the aelfish arrangements of cabinets 
and little potentates ; but the moment waa not yet 
come^that p^r waa not yet ripe. 

In one particular the Prussians followed pretty 
closely the fatal example of the Austriana in 1805; 
they extended their line of operations far too much, 
being almost incredibly oblivious of the very simple 
and never varying tactics of their adversary. On 
the 6 th of October, Bonaparte had collected his 
columns about Bamberg ; and on the 8 th (four 
days before Lord Morpeth’s arrival at Weimar), 
he commenced a variety of skilful and successful 
but very simple movements, which ended in his 
turning the Prussian left, in his gaining possession 
of most of their magazines, and interposing between 
their main body and the city of Berlin. 

The French were now posted along the river 
Saale from Naumburg to Kahla, with their centre 
at Jena. The Prussians were ranged between 
Jena and Auerstadt The road to Dresden, the 
capital of Saxony, lay as open to the French as the 
road to Berlin. The Duke of Brunswick, the 
commander- in-chief of the Prussian army, called 
in his outposts, which had been imprudently scat- 
tered in all directions, and concentrated, as much 
as it was poasible, the masses of his left at Auerstadt. 
The Queen of Prussia, mounted on horseback, rode 
along the splendid lines, to encourage, by her pre- 
sence, the 50,000 fighting- men collected on that 
point. On the morning of the 14th of October, 
the vanguard of Marshal Davoust, who commanded 
the French right, came in contact with the van of 
the Duke of Brunswick. It was a dense fog ; and, 
though the march of the meeting forces was made 
sensible to the ear, the eye could distinguish no- 
thing until the foes were within musket- shot of 
each other. But the sun dissipated the fog and 
mists ; and then, the Prussian cavalry having upset 
Davoust’s vanguard, the Duke of Brunswick’s 
columns threw themselves upon the French marshal. 
The Prussian army, as compared with the total of the 
French army, were inferior in number by nearly a 
third ; but tl^ force which actually attacked Da- 
vouit waa superior to his, as Bonaparte had con- 
centrated the great maas of hi^ forces six leagues 
off, at Jena, the position, which he had chosen for 
himself, and where be was commanding in person. 
The consequence was, that Davoust was all but 
crushed; his cavalry could not stand against 
Brunswick’s ; and some of his infantry regiments 
scarcely found time to form in sqnaie, Mere the 
brilliant Prussian horse were upon them, followed 
by the well-directed shot of the Ptusiian light ar- 
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tOlery. Before the hour of noob, the fidd was 
strewed with killed and wounded, Prussians 

had a decided advantage. Davoull sent an aide- 
de-camp to request Ma^al Bemadotte to come to 
his support. Bemadotte could not move himself, 
as he had been stationed in an important position 
to support his Emperor, who remained at Jena; 
but he detached the division of General Dupont to 
assist Davoust. About the hour of noon, whoa 
Davoust seemed standing on the brink of ruin, 
Bonaparte made a terrible attack on the enemy in 
front of his own position, who were, numericdly, 
much more inferior to his force than his right, 
under Davoust, was inferior to the force of the 
Duke of Branswick. Spurring from Jena with 
nearly the whole of the cavalry in the French army, 
Murat charged the Pnisaian infantry in his front 
The old Prussian marshal, MOllendorf, who com- 
manded there, waa badly wounded ; his infantry 
fell into some disorder, and began to retreat upon 
Weimar. The Saxon contingents, who, in all, 
amounted to about 20,000 men, did not behave 
very well : the hearts of their officers were not in 
the cause ; it had been a toss-up whether the men 
should fight for the French or against them ; they 
disliked the Prussians, and they fought softly, moc- 
lemenL By this time, Davoust had 8000 or 9000 
killed, or put hors de combat : he maintained his 
ground with great tenacity ; but it appears that he 
must have been utterly crushed, if it had not been 
for the opportune arrival of Dupont’s division. 
But, in this double battle, the ret^t of Marshal 
Mtillendorf seriously committed the safety of all 
the rest of the Prussian army ; and, in a terrible 
charge made to dislodge Davoust, several Prussian 
generals had fallen at the bearla of their columns, 
and the old Duke of Brunswick, their commander- 
in-chief, had been blinded by a wound on the 
brow, and had received other hurts, which even- 
tually proved mortal. It was about two o’clock in 
the afternoon when the King of Prussia received 
the disastrous intelligence of MCllendorfs retreat. 
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To re-establiBh his eommunkations ifith that mar- 
shal, the king commanded and led a magnificeKt 
charge, in ffie confident hope of finishing wi^ 
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Davouit, and opening his own way to the road to 
Weimar, which MOllendorf had taken. But a 
fatality attended all his exertions: while hardly 
one of the French generals was seriously wounded, 
his own general officers had fallen, and continued 
to fall, thick about him ; his brother. Prince 
Henry, was dangerously wounded, and obliged to 
quit the field ; (his cousin, the gallant Prince 
Louis, had been killed in an unequal fight at Saal- 
feld, two days before this decisive double battle,)^ 
General Schmettau received a ball in the breast ; 
the king himself had two horses killed under him, 
and was, for a moment, believed to be killed him- 
self. Thus the magnificent charge failed ; and, 
before the Prussians could attempt another, Ber- 
nadotte, gliding between the two battles, got into 
the Prussian rear, and made several battalions lay 
down their arms. The fortunate GhLscon made this 
movement, which decided the fate of the day, and 
of the two battles of Auerstadt and Jena, with 
18,000 fresh troops, who had been posted on the 
heights of Apolda, and who had not hitherto been 
exposed either to the fire of the enemy, or to any 
fktigue or exertion whatsoever. It appears to be 
most clearly dememstrated, that Bemadotte could 
not move, and ought not to have moved, earlier 
than he did ; that if he had quitted his position at 
Apolda, where his emperor himself had com- 
manded him to remain, to march in full force to 
support Davoust, and to get early into action, 
Bonaparte’s whole plan would have been dislocated, 
and the main body of his army fighting at Jena 
would have been thrown into a false and perilous 
position. Yet Bonaparte, allowing but a stinted 
share of praise to Davoust, who had kept his 
ground so manfully against superior numbers, ac- 
cused Bemadotte of slowness and lukewarmness, 
and cast ambiguous reproaches upon him for not 
ffoing earlier into battle, — that is, for not having 
Sene what he had expressly commanded him not 
to do. The Bonapartists always adopted the 
prejudices of their emperor, and took his word 
as law and gospel ; and writers not of that school, 
nor even of that nation, have strangely shut their 
eyes to the jealousy and personal antipathy which 
Bonaparte entertained against Bemadotte, the 
least complying and the clearest-headed of all 
his generals. At this moment Bemadotte was 
more odious to Bonaparte than ever Moreau had 
been. A system of detraction and calumny had 
idready been adopted against him, and a lees firm 
and less able man must have been ruined by it. 
General Rimp tells us, thht, cm the evening ^er 
the battle, Bonaparte uttered many spiteful things 
against Bemadotte, and exclaiiied — ** That Gascon 
will never do better !” But the Gascon had done 
what was best to do, and what he had been* ordered 
to-do. Bemadotte said, very shortly after, to Bour- 
rienne — “ 1 know I did my duty. Let the em- 
peror accuse me if he will, he shall have his answer. 
1 am a Gascon, it is true, but he is a greater gasp 
consder thu I am.” . 

The ti|p4^ '^movement of Bemadotte, we repeat, 


decided the double victory. It also cut off the 
retreat of a large part of the Prumian army. The 
Prussians, not knowing the numerical force of the 
fresh troops, thus suddenly brought into their rear, 
lost heart and began surrendering in masses; 
they could not effect a proper junction with their 
countrymen who had been fighting at Jena. Such 
of them as got on the road and retreated towards 
Weimar, found Marshal MOllendorf’s columns 
broken and disordered ; the road got blocked up, 
and there followed a scene of irremediable con- 
fusion. There was scarcely a general officer left 
alive, and in condition to issue orders; and the 
panic of the men indisposed them to obedience, 
and destroyed that military instinct which has so 
often rescued brave and veteran troops. The greater 
part of the artillery was taken. According to the 
French accounts, which are rather less exaggerated 
than usual, 20,000 Prussians were killed or cap- 
tured in the course of this fatal day ; 300 pieces of 
artillery, twenty general officers, and 60 standards 
were taken. On the following day, the 15th of 
October, old Marshal Mollendorf, w'ho had retired 
to Erfurt with the remnant of his forces, was com- 
pelled to surrender. General Kalkreuth, who at- 
tempted to cross the Hartz mountains, was over- 
taken and routed. Prince Eugene of Wurtem- 
burg, commanding an untouched body of 16,000 
men, who ought to have been brought into action 
on the 14th, attempted to interpose j^tween the 
routed divisions of the Prussians and the victorious 
masses of the French ; but he was attacked with 
superior forces by Bemadotte, and, being com- 
pletely beaten, such as remained of his 16,000 
men added one disorderly torrent more to the 
many that were flowing northward in the direction 
of Magdeburg, which the king had appointed as 
the chief rallying ground. 

The Prussians were now almost as much iso- 
lated and cut off from their resources, and were 
altogether well nigh in as bad a condition as the 
Austrians at Ulm had been a year ago. Prince 
Hohenlohe, though badly wounded, did indeed 
contrive to assemble 50,000 men behind the strong 
walls of Magdeburg ; but these fugitives were mili- 
tarily demoralized, the copious magazines and 
stores of the town had been removed to supply the 
Duke of Brunswick’s army, hardly anything was 
left there, and victorious French columns were 
posted between Magdeburg and the other great 
depdts. Bonaparte availed himself of his advan- 
tages in writing a most insulting letter to the un- 
fortunate King of Prussia; and a few days later, 
when the Duke of Brunswick, who hod retired so 
badly wounded ftom the fight at Auerstadt, wrote 
to him in a pacificatory tone, and addressed him 
as a conqueror capable of generosity and magna- 
nimity, he replied both wifti insdcnce and with 
barbarity. He told the brave cld soldier (the 
duke was in his I2nd yew), that he had made uy 
his mind to destroy his city, to occupy his heredi- 
tary states, and displace his family for ever ; and 
he indulged in the mean spite of styling the sove- 
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reign duke “General Bninawick.” The dnke 
retired into Denmark with the intention of embark- 
ing far England ; but hia wounda were inflamed 
by trarelling and vexation of epirit, and he died at 
Altona before a ship could be got re^y for him. 
Hia son and aucceaeor, oonaidepng him aa foully 
murdered, vowed eternal revenge a^inat the 
French, and kept that vow until he iSdl in the field 
at Waterloo. 

On the 18th of October Marahal Davouat, with 
nothing to oppoae him in Saxony, took quiet po^ 
aeaaion of the city of Leipaic, and publiahed hia 
emperor* a ruthleaa edict againat Britiah merchan- 
diae and all holdera of Engliah property.* ^ The 
Elector of Saxony, who had ao reluctantly joined 
Pruaaia, immediately made overturea to Bonaparte 
for a aeparate peace, and a beginning waa aoon 
made to that cloae un-German alliance which gave 
the elector a kingly crown, with a vaat accesaion of 

* This edict ouKht to given the iiresolute and unpatriotic 

Saaon* rie>irly to iindentaud tlie hleeiiiiige they wer«‘ to expect from 
French domiuHtion. It appears to have lieen publiahed on the very 
day that Davuuit entered l>ei|Mir. Seven years iifter this there waea 
memorable anniversary, for it erai on the Kith of October, 1813, that 
the Saxon army tiirnni againat him in the Held, and tiiat Bonaparte 
ioat the great battle of Leljisir. 

The emrt, after statlaiH that the city of l,eirab waa known through- 
out Kurope es the principMl dop6t of Engluin merehandiset and that 
in consequence Leipaic waa a most dangerous cuemv to Prance, ordered, 
in the name of ihe omperor and king— I . That within four-and-twenty 
hours every haiiker, merchant, or manufacturer having in his posses- 
si(m any fuudii, the produce of English manufltctures, whether they 
belonged to a Rrituh subject, or the foreign consignee, sliould deolare 
their amount in a register appointed for that purpose.— S That, aa 
soon as these returns sliould lie received, domicilian visits should be 
made to all. whether they had declared or not. in order to compare tlw 
register with tlie stock in hand, to ascertain its exactness, ana punieii 
by military execution any attempt at fraud or concealniont 
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territory, chiefly torn from the PNeeimi montrohj, 
and which bound Saxony to hoti/gpuvt for aeven ^ 
long eventful yean. As Bonaparte traveraed the 
fleld of Roabach, where the Pruaaiana under Frede- 
rick the Great had annihilated a French army, 
he ordered hia aoldiera to knock down a ainaU 
column which commemorated that event. It waa 
on the 25th of Octob^ that the main body of the 
French entered Berlin, and that the new con- 
queror took poaaeaaion of the palace of the great 
Frederick. He named Clarke Duke de Feltri, one 
of the moat pitilctt and moat rapacioua of all hia 
generala, military governor of the capital and neigh- 
bouring provinces ; he took into hia pay the editor 
of the * Berlin Gazette,' who apoke of the Emperor 
King Napoleon aa the proper aucceaaor to Frederick 
the Great ; hia apiea and police indicated to him 
all such familiea among the nobility and gentry as 
were hia determined enemiea, and tbeae familiea he 
proacribed. All private letters were intercepted 
and opened. In one of these letters the Prince of 
Hatzfeld, who had been among the heads of the 
patriotic party, communicated to the king, hia friend 
and master, some information respecting the streni^ 
and poaition of the French army. Upon this dia- 
covery, Bonaparte ordered Davouit to form a mili- 
tary commission, in order to judge the prince, “ as 
convicted of treachery und espionage," and to see 
sentence “ pronounced and executed before six 
o’clock in the evening.'* The Prince of Hatzfeld 
had been acquainted with Duroc, during that gene- 
ral's several embasaies to Berlin, and Duroc, Rapp 
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and one or two others, implored the conqueror not 
to* commit this useless and dangerous crime. The 
often repeated story of the princess on her knees 
before the Emperor of the French, and of his throw- 
ing the intercepted letter into the fire, thus destroy- 
ing what he called the only evidence of the guilt 
of the prince, her husband, appears to be utterly 
fabulous, and to have been invented for the sake of 
dramatic effect. The letter was not destroyed, or, 
if It was destroyed, a copy of it was taken first, for a 
copy of that letter exists, and, if it is proof of any- 
thing, it proves that the prince had done nothing but 
his duty, and that to put him to death for Vihat he 
had done would have been a crime of as deep a dye 
as the murder of the Duke d’Enghien, or the cold- 
blooded atrocious assassination of Palm, the book- 
seller.* With this last foul crime Germany and 

* Thii ii one of the dukeat stories in the Ufe of Bonspnrte. John 
Phihn Pain wusaliookaeller.reiiidintfst Nuremberg, formerly air im- 
perial city, and now nnder the imme^te protection of Ih’uuia. In the 
month of August of the present year (1806), Palm was seizerl in Nurem- 
berg, by French gendarmes, was tom from his wife and cliildren. was 
hurried away to Braunau, tried by a military comniininn or court- 
martial , eompoaed of seven French colonels, fur an alleged libel on the 
French emperor, condemned to death, and forthwith executed on the 
S6th day of Augiut. The poor bookseller's sole oflenoe consisted in 
having vended a pamphlet containing some severe but just remarks on 
the enthroned Corsican and hu policy. If he had been a French subject, 
a trial by snob a court, and suen a punishment, would have been mon- 
strous i but, as he was no subject of France, Bonaparte hud not the slia- 
dow of a right to seise and try him. Neaily every possible illegality 
and Inionity was concentrated in the deed. In Braunau, where the 
bookseller was tried and shut, the laws that obtained were the laws of 
Austria, for the town was part of the hereditary states of the Emperor 
Francis, and, by the treaty of Preshurg, Bonapute had solemnly 
pledged himself to restore it. He had not restored it ; he had kept 
in It a strong French garrison t but he pretended that tills was only a 
temporary occupation rendered neteasary by the proceedings of tlie 
Buisians in a very different part of the world, and over which the court 
of Vienna could exercise no control. With the ususl dsniig contempt 
for facts sad evidence, some of Bonaparte's apologists have nttemptm 
to exculpate liim from this foul mnider, and to tlirow the guilt ut it 
upon some of hu over-seolous offlceia. Thu is the unvarying practice 
or the sitologists ; but it will not do. The seizure and murder of the 
poor German bookseller proceeded from Bonaparte's deadly spite 
against all strictures on his character and government, and from his 
desire to strike terror— Yatrs neicr, — and Uius silence the conlineutal 
press wherever he could reach it, or wherever men trembled at his 
name, not knowing how far his power might reach, or how soon his 
sword might glitter over their own heods. The military tribunal 
which sentenc^ Palm had been appointed by the diredt order of Bona* 
parte ; and it was in oonformity with that express order that Palm 
was pitilessly executed three hours after receiving sentence. Though 
tlie only one executed, Palm was not the only German bookseller tliat 
was adzed, and tried and condemned, by that unlawful and atrocious 
tribunal at Braunau The seven eulonels of regiments, who had lieen 
named by Mamlial Berth ier, now AUxamtre, Prvnce of Neufahatel, 
condemned Ave other booksellers and publishers ; and the monstrous 
Judgments passed upon these men were commuted into galley slavery, 
or a hard impruoument in chains in different fortresses. 

Bonaparte himself did not at the time affect to deny that these 
iniquiilM proceeded fhim his orders. Immediately after tne execution 
of rialm, there appeared in a paper published at Munich, the capital 
of his vassal and slave t)i6 King of Bavaria, an article, stating that, 
by order of bis MqjesW the Emperor Napolebn, there hud lieeii esiu> 
bllihed, on the Uth of August, atBraunsu, “ s French military com- 
mission, to judse the authors snd distributors of seditious libels, which 
tend to muleaa minds of the inhabitants of tlie sondi of Germsny. 
to excite them to insurrection against the French troope, and prioci- 
vslly to provoke Ihoee troops themeelves to disobedience and a forget- 
ralnees of their duty towards their Intimate sovereign that 
several indlvidoale had been arrested, convicted, and condemned to 
death;— that, although six individuals had been condemned to 
death, ei^ormably with the general laws of war, |tnd the military 
code of tlie Pteuoh empire, one only hod been exeeatod; and this was 
the bookseller Palm of Nuremberg, " who for a long rime poet was 
known to have dietributed wrltinge which had for ttieir oldeet to ratee 
the people Bgainat their eoverelgns and against (Ae FVenofe.** It Is 
■aid that the capital pUbnoe of the German bookselleie wee their 
vrinring and dietributlag a epiritad pamphlet written by the cele> 
brated Gents, whose pen eventually did more evil to Bonaparte than 
many anniaa had done him. To impreas’the desired terror Bonaparte 
ordeied 00,000 copies of the sentence of his military trlbungl at Brau- 
nari to be printed ■udeireulatad all over the continent. Some patriots 
•t Berlin eubacribed for the publication and distribution of 60,000 
eopias of a touohlng letter whicji Palm wrote to his wife and children 

£ « before his eueutionc Subscriptioiis were raised for his family 
Soglandt in Buista, and in many parts of Germany. In 1018 , when 


all Europe were besinning to ring. Palm had been 
murder^ on the 26th of Aiiguat.^ It might have 
proved dangerous to accumulate guilt of this kind 
in Germany ; and it was Bonaparte’s present ob- 
ject to dupe the divided rulers of that country, to 
conciliate the populations, and to induce them to 
follow his banner or to join the confederation of 
the Rhine. The Prince of Hatzfeld, who was 
actually seized by Davoust, escaped summary trial 
and execution, through these interested calculation! 
and the strong representations of Duroc and Rapp. 
But, if the other story were true, it would not entitle 
Bonaparte to the praises which have been lavished 
upon him by some inconsiderate writers. We do 
not call that man merciful who does not commit 
murder because he has the power to do it, and a 
strong temptation to the deed in his own bosom. 
For there to have been mercy and magnanimity on 
one side, there ought to have been guilt on the 
other, and the guilt ought to have been of such a 
nature as would justify the terrible application of 
military law. 

Still keeping uppermost in his mind his war 
against English commerce, Bonaparte dispatched 
Marshal Mortier to occupy the free trading city ,of 
Hamburg, and seize all British goods and property 
there. Berlin became a sort of lay Vatican, whence 
the Emperor of the French hurled his thunderbolts 
at our broad-cloth and calicos. The well known 
Berlin Decree was issued on the 21 at ofdN^ovember. 
It was simple and concise enough : — The British 
islands were to be considered as in a state of block- 
ade by all the continent. All correspondence or 
trade with England was forbidden under the se- 
verest .penalties. All articles of English manufac- 
ture or produce of the British colonies were de- 
clared to be contraband. Property of every kind 
belonging to British subjects, wherever found, 
was declared lawful prize. All letters to and from 
England were to be detained and opened at the 
post-offices. The last of these ordinances was 
scarcely worthy of attention, for all sorts of letters 
had long been detained and opened everywhere. 
But Germany and a great part of the continent 
were alarmed at the certain prospect of these severe 
penalties against trade being enforced everywhere 
by French troops. 

Before quitting Berlin, Bonaparte visited the 
tomb of Frederick the Great at Potsdam. Those 
who wish to read the picturesque and sentimental 
accounts of this visit may find them in the Bona- 
partist memoir- writers : the visit ended by his 
seizing the scarf and sword of the great soldier, 
which were laid like sacred relics upon his tomb, 
but which were now packed off for Paris, to wait 
the day when Blucher should recover them, force 
the French to regorge their spoil, and threaten, not 
only the column of victo^ aM the bridge of Jena, 
but one half of the citv of Paris with destruction. 

In the meanwhile, the ruin of the Prussian army 

the German people tom againtt the kgioni of the conqueror, ume of 
their regimenti carried on Uieta bauieti the bloody Agure of poor 
Film. 
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had been nearly completed. Unable to aubgist his 
50,000 men at Magdeburg, the Prince of Hohen- 
lobe retreated to the river Oder. He intended to 
throw himself into the strong fortress of Spandau ; 
but, before he could reach that place, the governor 
had surrendered on the 6rst summons. These 
Prussian governors of fortresses surrendered nearly 
everywhere without firing a shot. The Prince of 
Hohenlohe now endeavoured to reach the fortress 
of Stettin ; but he was met by Murat in a narrow 
defile, was beaten, and compelled to choose a new 
route, where Marshal Lannes hung upon his flank, 
while Murat pressed upon his rear. After some 
smart fighting, Hohenlohe was completely sur- 
rounded near Prenzlow by Murat and Lannes, and, 
being without provision, forage, or ammunition, he 
surrendered with nearly 20,000 men. Blucher, 
who commanded Hohenlohe’s rear-guard, consist^ 
ing only of 10,000 men, was at some short dis- 
tance when this fresh disaster occurred. BlQcher 
was a soldier of the right stamp : instead of capi- 
tulating, he made a gallant dash and effected his 
escape. Keeping his little corps unbroken, and 
subsisting them as best he could, he traversed the 
country for some time, sustaining several attacks 
from far' superior forces, and severely chastising, 
in more than one instance, the overweemng pre- 
sumption of the French. At last, wheil hemmed 
in at once by Soult, Murat, Lannes, and Bema- 
dotte, he threw himself into the town of Lubeck, 
which had no other defence^ than an old wall and 
a wet ditch. To repeated rammonaea made to him 
he replied, that he had not the habit of capitulating, 
and would never surrender. On the morning of 
the 6th of November, the corps of Bemadotte, 


Souk, and Murat forced their way into the town 
by different gates, and then followed one of the 
most memorable and most bloody of street-fighta. 
Btficher charged along the itreeta at the head of 
his cavalry ; he defended street after street, church 
after cliiirrh, liousc after house ; he inflicted a ter- 
rible loss on his assailants ; he prolonged the com- 
bat till the dusk of the evening, and then, with 
5000 men, he cut his way out of the town, and 
retreated to the Danish frontier, which was close 
at hand. The rest of his forces perished in that 
terrible street-fighting, or were wounded and made 
prisoners, or butchered by the French, who con- 
tinued, not only during that night, but during the 
two following days, to commit all those atrocities 
which but too commonly accompany the capture of 
a town by storm. The law of nations, or the known 
French inclination* of the cabinet of Copenhagen, 
prevented BlQcher Ifi'om violating the Danish ter- 
ritory, or attempting to escape by crosaing the 
frontier. Pressed and squeezed upon that line by 
Murat's host, driven, as it were,. into a eu/'cfe-jroc, « 
and seeing there was no help or bope for him any- 
where, he, at last, with tears in his eyes, and (we 
suspect) with curses on his lips, listened to terms, 
and on the 7th of November laiddowmhis gtorioua 
arma. He was sent to Hamburg a* a prisi^er on 
parole, under the gurveiliance of Bournenne, now 
Bonaparte’s minister at that city. The veteran, 
however, did not lose heart or hope ; he wai/cheer- 
ful under his misfortanea, looking confidently for- 
ward to better timea, a^ to the day when 
honour of Pruiaian ann* ahould be redeemed. 
He often aaid to Bourrienne— ** I place great re* 
liance on the public ipirit of Germany: o» iht 
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enthusiasm which prevails in our universities. The 
chances of war are constantly changing ; and even 
defeats contribute to nourish sentiments of honour 
and nationality. You may depend upon it, that, 
when once a whole nation is determined to shake 
off a humiliating yoke, it will succeed. There is 
no doubt but we shdl end by having a land- 
wehr very different from any militia to which the 
subdued spirit of the French people will be able 
to give birth. England will always lend us the 
support of her navy and her subsidies, and we will 
renew alliances with Russia and Austria. 1 can 
pledge myself to the truth of a fact of which I have 
certain knowledge, namely, that none of the allied 
powers engaged in the present war entertain views 
of territorial aggrandizement. All they unani- 
mously desire is to put an end to the system of 
aggrandizement which your emperor has adopted, 
and which he acta upon with such alarming rapidity. 
I rely confidently on the future, because I fore- 
see that fortune will not always favour your emperor. 
It is impossible but that the time will come when 
all Europe, humbled by his exactions, and im- 
patient of his depredations, will rise up against 
him. The more he enslaves nations, the more ter- 
rible will be the re-action when they break their 
chains.”* 

Except Bliicher and Lestocq, who kept some 
regiments together, and fought bravely with them, 
the conduct of the Prussian generals, after the day 
of the double battle, seems to have been about 
equally void of spirit and of ability. The way in 
which some of the fortresses were surrendered ex- 
poses some of them to very dark suspicions. Span- 
dau, Stettin, Kustrin, Hameln, Nieuburg, Magde- 
burg, all surrendered without attempting the least 
resistance. Some were badly provided, but some 
had abundance of stores and provisions : in one or 
two of them the number of troops that surrendered, 
on the first summons, was greater than the French 
force that summoned them, and when the con- 
querors entered these fortresses they found enor- 
mous quantities of artillery and ammunition, and 
immense magazines of all sorts. It is true that 
the grand army of the emperor was Reinforced by 
a Dutch and Belgian army, brought up to the 
northern provinces of Prussia by Louis Bonaparte, 
King of Holland ; but not even this arrival ought 
to have convinced the Prussian commanders that 
the power of their enemy was measureless and 
irresistible. Sir Sidney Smith was right — it was 
this craven, superstitious belief that Bonaparte’s 
armies were not to be withstood, which laid Europe 
rostrate at the feet of the French. There was, 
owever, in Prussia another source of weakness : 
that kingdom, as we have said before, wp made 
up of shreds and patches, of provinces and ter- 
ritories gained by the sword, and gained at too 
recent a date to have afforded time for the growth 
of any amalgamation, or cohesion, or unity of na- 
tional spirit. The common sufferings and humilia- 
tkms t&y endured between the years 1806 and 

* Bourriaune. 


1813 created a community of feeling and sympathy, 
and the one steady, uniform, strong, and, in many 
respects, wise system of government which has 
obtained since the battle of Waterloo, together with 
one national uniform system of education, may have 
produced a cohesion and a universal nationality in 
these dominions of the House of Brandenburg (with 
the exception of the provinces on the Rhine, which 
very lately were notoriously disaffected) ; but there 
was little or nothing of the sort at the disastrCus 
period now under consideration. In what was old 
Prussia, or the original hereditary portion of the 
dominions of the House of Brandenburg, there was 
nationality and enthusiasm enough ; but in Silesia, 
which had suffered so much during the Seven 
Years* War, and in the other territories which 
had been forcibly torn from the House of Austria, 
or from other neighbours, the mass of the popula- 
tion appears to have been indifferent, if not half- 
hostile. Had it been otherwise, Prussia would not 
have been annihilated, as she was, in one short 
campaign, and the work of the great Frederick’s 
whole life would not thus have crumbled to pieces 
in a few weeks. 

The King of Prussia had fled for refuge into the 
fortress of Konigsberg, on the Pregel. Out of the 
wreck of the army General Lestocq was enabled to 
assemble there a few thousand men for the protec- 
tion of his sovereign. But the main reliance of 
Frederick- William was on the Empsior Alexan- 
der, who was now in Poland and advancing towards 
the Vistula. In Poland, the Russian emperor was 
standing on unfriendly ground, for the seizure and 
partitions of that unhappy country hud excited, if 
not the great body of the people, the majority of 
the nobibty and upper classes, to direct hostility or 
mortal hatred against the three partitioning powers ; 
the feeling, for evident reasons, being more vehement 
against Russia than against Prussia and Austria. 
Bonaparte, who had long had a great number of 
Poles m his army — fugitives from the army of in- 
dependence of Kosciuszko, or men otherwise vic- 
tims of the last unfortunate Polish war — had often 
entertained them with prospects and hopes of re- 
establishing Poland as an independent nation, and 
of restoiing them, and their brothers in exile and 
poverty, to their native country, their confiscated 
property, and their lost places and honours. With 
these delusive visions he had completely dazzled 
many of these Poles, and had created in them an 
enthusiastic attachment to his person and his for- 
tunes. A good many of them had perished in his 
service, in the act of aiding to forge for other na- 
tions the same chains and fetters which bound and 
galled their own country ; but many remained in 
his army and about his 'person, and, as soon as the 
fortune of war brought them into the immediate 
neighbourhood of Poland, these men opened a cor- 
respondence with such of their friends and con- 
nexions as had remained quietly at home, endeavour- 
ing to excite them to take up arms against Russia, 
or to do what in them lay to forward the advance be- 
yond the Vistula of the Emperor of the French, the 
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t(>-be*ltberator and reitorer of Poland. Someoftheae 
Polea, or some other agents of the French, even pene- 
trated in person into both Russian and Prussian | 
Poland, spreading reports that the bravert and 
honestest of Polish patriots was comidg to raise the , 
standard of national independence— that Kosciuszko | 
was actually at the head-quarters of the emperor 
and king. This was utterly false ; but a part of it 
might have been true if the Polish patriot had been 
an unprincipled adventurer, or bad been less awake 
to the juggling of Bonaparte. Kosciuszko, then 
living in an honourable and honoured poverty, at 
at old- chSLteau, near Fontainebleau, had indeed 
been invited to the French head-quarters, and had 
been tempted with the most brilliant offers; for 
Napoleon well knew the confidence which his pre- 
sence would inspire, and the love and admiration 
with which he was regarded by the best of his 
countrymen. But Kosciuszko, who had constantly 
declined entering his service, as Dombrowski and 
60 many other distinguished Polish officers had 
done, saw’ clearly through Bonaparte’s selfish de- 
signs, was proof to every temptation, and would 
not quit his retirement. As he was living in France 
an excuse was needful : he stated that the effects of 
his numerous wounds, and his general bad health, 
prevented him from sharing in the fatigues of war. 
But to his confidential friends the single-minded 
patriot said, that liberty waa not to be expected 
from the French, who were enslaving all nations : 
that Bonaparte w as a conqueror devoured by ambi- 
tion, and a thorough despot, whose character and 
conduct precluded confidence; and that all the 
conqueror now wanted was to make the Poles serve 
his present projects. The French, he said, had 
often talked and written a great deal about the 
wrongs of Poland, but had never done any thing 
to redress or relieve tliem : they had been carelesa 
and indifferent at a moment when they might have 
prevented the last fatal partition ; and when he 
himself w’as in the field in 1794, fighting against 
fearful odds, what had the French done but leave 
him to his fate? As he would not go to the Vis- 
tula, he was requested to put liis name at Paris to 
a manifesto, and to an exciting proclamation to his 
countrymen. This he nobly refused to do, saying 
he w’ould not be an instrument in deceiving the 
Poles with hopes in which he did not himself par- 
take. In spite of this refusal Bonaparte ordered 
the exciting proclamation, giving assurances of 
liberty and independence to the Poles, to be 
inserted in the Moniteur, with the high sanc- 
tion of Kosciuszko’s name and signature attached 
to the spurious document. Aivd now — on the 
1st of November— fss he was preparing to pour 
his Grand Army into Poland, he mam General 
Dombrowski issue that proclamation, and other 
addresses, wherein the Polish nation waa tol4 
tlmt Kosciuszko wm ap^ly coming to fight 
with them for the liberation of their country, un- 
der the shield and protection of the Emperor of 
the French. Few knew the secret, and very few 
of the Poles had the prudence and foresight of 
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Kosciuizko, or a fragment of hia^ capability for 
the inductive process which had Ij^ti^nced him of 
Bonaparte*! intentions : a great paH of the country 
was electrified by the addresses, and in a tumult 
of joy at the rapid advance of the victorious French 
columns. All Prussian Poland was in a blaze f 
the Russians, who had advanced into those pro- 
vinces witli the design of crossing the Vistula and 
succouring the King of Prussia, found a new 
enemy upon thdr hands, a furious iusurrection 
gathering all round them ; from nearly all parts 
of Poland enthusiaatic volunteers, men who had 
fought under KosciuaakOi or who were inspired 
by the recollections of his exploits, ruahed m join 
General Dombrowski, who as early as the 16tb of 
November had formed at Posen four good Polish 
regiments.* This miscalculating, blind national 
en^usiasm was at its height when Bonaparte, 
after levying enormous contributions at Berlin, 
advanced and established his head -quarters at 
Posen. He received deputations and numeroui 
addresses from the credulous patriots, all entreat- 
ing him to restore their country to its ancient in- 
dependence. In his replies the conqueror adopted 
that mysterious oracular style which was familiar 
to him, and which had often been made to pass for 
supernatural intelligence, or for the voice of des- 
tiny. Taking especial care to bind himself by no 
formal promise or engagement, he let drop affec- 
tionate interjections, and abort pointed sentences, 
which his policy might afterwards interpret in one 
sense when the Polish patriots had interpreted 
them in another. One of hia bulletins, dated 
from head-quarters at Posen the 1st of December, 
and published in the Moniteur on the 12th of that 
month, was calculated to cool aomewhat the rash 
enthusiasm of the Poles, as it exposed tht*ir wishet 
to drive equally from their territories Russians, 
Prussians, and Austrians, without manifesting the 
intentions of the Emperor of the French, and with- 
out committing him in the slightesY degree for the 
future.t This bulletin was explained by different 
men in very different ways : some looked upon it 
as a thing without any signification at all ; others 
saw in it a di}>lomatic style employed to veil from 
the cabinets of Europe the real projects of Napo- 
leon in Poland, and pretended that the Poles ought 
to place implicit reliance on the promises of the 
Emperor of the French, and patiently wait the de- 
nouement of the present war ; but the friends of 
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liberty adced whether they could hope for the 
restoration of the republic of Poland from a man 
who had destroyed the liberty of his own country ; 
and the wisest of the Poles feared that Bonaparte 
had considered all this Polish enthusiasm merely 
as a means of obtaining men and subsidies for the 
execution of hh own ambitious projects.? But 
wisdom and prudence were, and ever had been, 
rare qualities in Poland : if a few considerate men 
hung back until the conqueror and arbiter of 
Europe should declare himself more openly, the 
vast majority, naturally fond of war and adventure, 
Tu^ed to the French standards, or began to act as 
irregular partisan corps against the Russians, 
whose communications were everywhere menaced. 
Beningsen, the Russian commander-in-chief, oc- 
cupied a part of Prussian Poland, and took posses- 
sion of the city of Warsaw; but on the approach 
of the French he found himself under the neces- 
sity of evacuating that capital. Bonaparte entered 
Warsaw in triumph, in the midst of the acclama- 
tions of the Poles; and there, on the 11th of De- 
cember, while the columns of the Grand Army suc- 
ceuively crossed the Vistula, he signed his separate 
and most advantageous peace with the Elector of 
Saxony. That elector, like the Electors of Bavaria 
and Wurtemburg, was transformed into a king, 
and his army, instead of fighting for the inde- 
pendence of Germany, was joined to the army of 
the oppressor and marched against the Russians. 

The severity of the climate and the frightful 
state of the roads in Poland — always bad, but at 
this season of the year almost impassable — the 
sleet and the snow, the ice and the cutting winds, 
did not induce Bonaparte to forego his common 
practice of dispensing with winter quarters. He 
knew that the Russians, and the remnant of the 
Prussian forces in Poland, were much worse pro- 
vided than his own army ; that the French would 
find hospitality, lodging, and provisions where 
their enemies would find nothing but popular 
hatred and vengeance; and it behoved him to 
strike a blow while the spirit of his troops and 
the enthusiasm of the Poles were at their highest 
point, and to break and scatter the army in 
front of him before Beningsen should be joined 
by other divisions from Russia or from the 
banks of the Danube, or by other fragments of 
the King of Prussia’s army, which were attempt- 
ing to concentrate behind the Vistula. 

The Russians retired due north in the direction 
of the Niemen, as if intending to cross that river 
and draw their enemy into the wide country be- 
yond it. But this wise design, which was really 
entertained, was abandoned, and Beningsen halted 
at Pultiidc, on the little river Narew, at the dis- 
tance of only a few days’ march from Warsaw. 
The position was well chosen, with the river on 
one side, a wood on the other, and an open plain 
in front. After some skirmishes and affairs of out- 
pM, a bloody battle was fought on the 26th of 
December, llie Russians were attacked in their 
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good position by the divisions of Lannes and 
Davoust, and by the French guards, the klii£ ot 
Bonaparte’s army. They gallantly repelled se- 
veral attacks made on their centre and on their 
left. The French then, advancing in condensed 
masses, endeavoured to turn the Russian right, 
commanded by Barclay de Tolly, and stationed in 
the wood. This attack was attended by partial 
success, for, yielding to an accumulated and su- 
perior weight of fire, Barclay^e Tolly fell back on 
nis reserves, and left the French to take possession 
of the wood and of a few of his guns. But Bar- 
clay de Tolly’s retreat was effected with admirable 
order, and Beningsen had the good generalship 
to derive advantage from it, and from the im- 
petuosity of the French : he ordered Barclay to 
continue his retreat ; and by thus throwing back 
his right wing he enticed the French to pursue 
their success, until the Russian cavalry, which had 
covered the manoeuvre, suddenly withdrawing, left 
unmasked 120 guns which began to play on the 
French advancing columns with tremendous effect. 
When the artillery had strewed the ground with 
killed and wounded, the Russian infantry advanced 
at a steady pace, pushed the enemy before them, at 
the point of th^ bayonet, and recovered the wood 
and all the ground which Barclay de Tolly had 
lost. At this season of the year, and in this 
northern clime, the days were very short: the 
approach of night put an end to one tH the most 
terrible combats in which the French had ever 
found themselves engaged, and in which they are 
said to have lost nearly 6000 men in killed and 
wounded. Among the wounded were Marshal 
Lannes, Duke of Montebello, and five other French 
generals. The Russian loss was estimated at 
5000. In the darkness of night the French began 
their retreat to the Vistula; and they moved off so 
rapidly that on the next morning the Cossacks 
could not discover a rear-guard anywhere in the 
neighbourhood. Bonaparte went into Warsaw 
with his guards, leaving the rest of his army on 
the right bank of the river, in Praga, which is but 
a suburb of Warsaw, and in the villages round 
about. He had announced by bulletins that the 
war would be at an end before New-Year’s-Day ; 
but now he found himself condemned to inactivity, 
and even to winter quarters. He waited the 
arrival of reinforcements, and the organization of 
his Polish recruits. The Russian army was again 
in want of almost everything except guns, muskets, 
bayonets, ammunition, Cossack spears, courage, 
loyalty, and resolution : it was as poor and as un- 
provided as it had been in Moravia the winter 
before, and the treasury of the czar was in no con- 
dition to supply the deficiencies. I'he trade, the 
produce, the specie of Poland, were almost entirely 
in the hands of the swarming Jews settled in the 
country, who had no nationality, who cared not a 
rush for Polish independence, and who now, as on 
all former occasions, furnish^ supplies and. sold 
their services to the highest bidder. Even more 
than in Germany the services which the Jews could 
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render were important and oeceBsary, for, besidei 
having bo extensive a command over the x^^rcea 
of the country, they had the means of obtaining the 
most accurate infonnation of everything that pass^ 
in it and beyond its frontiers. The resolute way in 
which the young czar had tom to pieces d*Oubril*B 
treaty, and had adhered to the coalition, the firm 
stand which his armies had made, and were actu- 
ally making, demanded whatsoever succour end 
assistance England, his ally, and the real head of 
the coalition, could afford to give ; the prolonga- 
tion of this war, which had already drawn Bona- 
parte BO far from France, must cost the French 
enormous sacrifices, and might be expected to ter- 
minate in some terrible catastrophe, and in the 
destruction of the conqueror, if not in the country 
between the Vistula and the Nlemen, in the vast 

f )lains of New Russia beyond the Niemen. The 
engthened struggle would at least have impeded 
that consolidation of the French system in Ger- 
many, which left such enormous resources in the 
hands of the Emperor of the French. Yet, when 
Alexander applied to the British government for a 
supply of money, all that he got was a beggarly 
subsidy of 80,000/. To this untimely parsimony 
of “ All the Talents ** are mainly attributable the 
lamentable reverses of the Russians early in the 
following spring ; to this niggardliness Europe 
may almost be said to owe seven years more 
of a destructive war, and England an increase 
of two or three hundreds of millions to her na- 
tional debt. If Bonaparte had pressed forward 
into the heart of Russia, as there is every reason, 
md very nearly positive evidence, to prove that he 
would have done, the crisis of Moscow, and the 
events of the campaign of 1812, would have been 
anticipated by five years: if he had not gone for- 
ward, he would have lieen considered as foiled, humi- 
liated, beaten; his first grand retreat would have 
destroyed his prestige, Austria would have flown 
again to arms, nearly the whole of Germany 
would have risen in his rear, and the French 
people would have fallen from him now as they 
did in 1813 and 1814. No one knew these truths 
so well as himself, and hence his frequent decla- 
rations to his confidential servants that his throne 
was built upon victories, that a continuous series 
of victories was necessary for its support ; that he 
must still go onward, en avant^ en avant : that 
one retrograde step, un pas en arrierCf might 
rum all. 

Nearly four months before ihe battle of Pultusk, 
the brightest of “ All the Talents” had been removed 
from office and from life. Soon after the rising 
of parliament Fox grew worse. His disease was 
dropsy, which would not yield to the repeated ope- 
ration of tapping. He removed from town to the 
Duke of Devonshire’s beautiful villa at Chiswick, 
intending to make Chiswick House a resting-place, 
from which, if he gained strength enough, he might 
roceed to his own pleasant house at St. Ann’s 
I ill, a spot he dearly loved. He already thought 
of a private Ufe, and of resigning hia office, wuch 
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he had held little more than half a year. Hit 
frienda entertained hopes that by iftilaining from 
business he might be restored auffidendT to h<^th 
to enjoy a quiet life for tome yeara. The foreign 
dispatches now ceased to be laid before him. The 
last political newt he received officially was the 
refusal of the Emperor Alexander to ratify the treaty 
concluded at Paris by d’Oubril. The very incompe- 
tent narrator of hia last daya gives few or no datee, 
but it appears that Fox's official reaponaibility 
really ceai^ before parliament rose, and that he is 
not answerable for any thing the cabinet did after 
the month of July. His biographer lays, that 
while he was lying at Chiswick a new minist^ was 
raising its head in the metropolis, of which Gren- 
ville and Grey were the leaders ; tiiat he does not 
know that Fox’s opinion was ever taken upon the 
formation of that ministry and its future messurei, 
but that he is fully inclined to think it was not : 
that as his disorder became more confirmed, and 
little or no hope existed of his recovery, the cabinet 
ceased to look to him for advice; and before a 
second inroad of his disorder they seemed to hold 
his retreat to Chiswick as a virtual resignation of 
office. He adds that Lord Grenville never went to 
Chiswick, and Lord Howick but rarely. The dying 
orator and statesman was not, however, deserted ; 
his nephew Lord Holland, his niece Mias Fox, his 
old and constant friend General Fitzpatrick, hardly 
ever left him ; the Duke of Devonshire was a fre- 
quent visitor, and the Prince of Wales made fre- 
quent calls, and is said to have shed more than once 
affectionate tears by bis bed-side. Other friends, of 
less name, but not less dear to him, waited upon him 
to the last ; but of the various-coloured pi^y-nieii 
who composed the present cabinet, or of their depen- 
dents, but very few appear ever to have performed 
the very short journey from London to Chiswick. 
** Doubtless,*’ says his biographer, ** hia counada 
might have led to their loss of office ; but, had it 
been so, they would have lost their lituations with 
infinitely greater credit with the public, and satis- 
faction to themsrlves.” [We presume he means 
with greater credit and aatiafaction than attended 
their expulsion from office in leas than seven months 
after Fox’s decease.] A few minutes before he died 
he fixed his eyes on Mrs. Fox and said, ** I die 
happy.” He expired at Chuwick House, on the 
afternoon of the 13th of September, as the Tower 
guns were firing for the capture of Buenos Ayres. 
He was in the 58th year of nis age, or eleven yeara 
older than Pitt. “ How speedily,” exclaims Wil- 
berforce, ” has he followed his great rival I” His 
death was considered as equivalent to the death of 
his party. *' I look upon what has been called Mr. 
Fox’s party,’* aaya Homer, ” aa extinguished en- 
tirely with him ; hia name alone kept the fnttments 
togetiier, after the party had been tong ago' teoken 
to piecea.” This fact, however, did not immedi- 
ately appear ; the cabinet which Fox had aided in 
forming retained poaaeaaum of office, his nqihew 
and pupil Lord Holland waa brought into it 
as loro privy setl, and Fox was snocMded in the 
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foreign department by his friend Lord Ho wick, 
who was more identified with the Foxite policy 
than almost any other public man. The other 
ministerial changes were simply these: — Mr. T. 
Grenville became first lord of the admiralty, in 
lieu of Lord Howick; Tierney, president of the 
board of control, in lieu of Grenville; and Sid- 
mouth, who had held the privy seal, now given to 
Lord Holland, became president of the council, in 
lieu of Earl Fitzwilliam, who resigned. Thus I^ord 
Holland was the only new member brought into 
the cabinet. On the first construction of “ All the 
Talents ” ministry Lord Minto had been made pre- 
sident of the board of control, but he had vacated 
that place for the governor-generalship of India, 
upon which he had probably fixed his heart as early 
as the time of Hastings’s impeachment, and his 
own grand oratorical display in the charges against 
Sir Elijah Impey. Apparently to soothe the dis- 
appointment of Philip Francis, he was invested 
with the Order of the Bath. 

As parliament was not sitting there were no 
angry invidious debates on the merits of Fox, the 
sort of funeral to which he was entitled, or the 
wording of his epitaph. The ministry took it upon 
themselves to give him a public funeral in West- 
minister Abbey. The body was removed from 
Chiswick House to a house belonging to the 
crown, in Stable Yard, Westminster. Here it 
remained three weeks until all due preparations 
had been made for the funeral under the direction 
of Sheridan, who was neither the friend that most 
mourned his decease, nor the man best fitted to 
manage such solemn ceremonies. On the 10th of 
October, the twenty-sixth anniversary of his first 
election for the city of Westminster, all that re- 
mained of Fox was carried to the Abbey in great 
state, and deposited in a tomb immediately adjoin- 
ing the monument of the Earl of Chatham, and 
within eighteen inches of the grave of Pitt. 

The mixed cabinet had continued to complain of 
the coldness or want of confidence of the court. 
Hoping to gain greater strength in the House of 
Commons by a new general election, tliey pro- 
ceeded to the sudden and unexpected measure of a 
dissolution of parliament, which hud sat but four 
sessions. This measure gave great dissatisfaction 
to Wilberforce and to many others — to all, in short, 
who were taken by surprise or w ho regretted the ex- 
penses of fresh elections — and, although some few 
seats were gained by them, it is thought that the 
dissolution and re-election did “All the Talents” 
rather more harm than good. 

The new parliament assembled on the 19th of 
December, and was opened not by the king in per- 
son, but by commission. The royal speech dwelt 
principally upon the calamitous war in Prussia, 
and upon the conduct of our government in respect 
to that pow'er. It said that Prussia had found her- 
self at length compelled to adopt the resolution 
of openly resisting the unremitting system of ag- 
grandizement and conquest ; that neither this de- 
termination DOT the succeeding measures had been 
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previously concerted with his majesty, nor had 
even any disposition been shown to offer to our 
government any adequate satisfaction for those 
aggressions of Prussia which had placed her and 
England in a state of mutual hostility ; but that 
nevertheless his majesty had not hesitated to adopt 
immediately such measures as were best calculated 
to unite their councils and interests against the 
common enemy. “But,” continued the speech, 
“ the rapid course of the calamities which ensued 
opposed insurmountable difficulties to the execution 
of this purpose.” Great praises were lavished on 
the good faith of his majesty’s allies, the King of 
Sw'eden and the Emperor of Russia ; and it was 
declared that our alliance with Russia afforded the 
only remaining hope of safety for the continent 
of Europe. This confession ought to have been fol- 
lowed up by the voting of a proper subsidy ; a liberal 
supply of money might yet have reached Poland 
m time to turn the scale in favour of the Russians ; 
but nothing of the sort was proposed, and when 
the Emperor Alexander made fresh applications he 
was met with an absolute negative. In the de- 
bates on the address. Lord Hawkesbury in the 
Lords, and Mr. Canning in the Commons, took a 
very active part, and found abundant opportunities 
for censuring the conduct of the cabinet ever since 
it had been m office. His lordship complained 
bitterly of the late and unexpected dissolution of 
parliament, saying that, since the pag^xing of the 
Septennial Act, in 1 7 1 5, there had been no instance 
of a parliament being dissolved under six sessions, 
excepting the precedent of 1784, which was un 
avoidable. He thought that the failure of Lord 
Lauderdale’s negotiations for a peace might have 
something to do with the late dissolution ; but 
that the fair mode would have been not to dissolve 
parliament, hut to have submitted to the existing 
parliament the whole grounds of the negotiations 
at Pans. Why had the dissolution been so sudden 
and so carefully concealed ? Mr. Windham, the lust 
person m the world his lordship could suspect of 
falsehood or deceit, had told the electors of the 
couniy of Norfolk in an address, that, as far as he 
knew, there was no intention of dissolving parlia- 
ment. A proclamation hud even upjieared fixing 
a day for the meeting of the old parliament for llie 
dispatch of business; and yet, notwithstanding 
these re]>eated assurances, a dissolution came un 
like a thunder-cloud, to the surprise and astonish- 
ment of the whole kingdom. He would not accuse 
ministers of any intention to deceive the country, 
but the dissolution had certainly had the effect of 
surprising it. Lord Hawkesbury admitted that 
the terrible disasters of Prussia had arisen entirely 
from the narrow selfish policy within which she 
had encircled herself. If his Prussian majesty, or 
those who advised him, had consulted history, they 
would have seen that those who lend their aid to 
get others devoured are at last devoured them- 
selves. He approved of the spirited proceedings 
which the cabinet had adopted towards Prussia jh 
consequence of her aggression in Hanover and her 
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hostility to the commerce of this country. He also 
approved of the manner in which wc had sus- 
pended our particular quarrel when Prussia w'as 
on the point of being involved in a contest with 
France. But what he could not approve of nor 
account for was the delay which, took place in com- 
municating with the court of Berlin. It was not 
until the month of October, when hostilities were 
on the eve of commencing, that ministers had 
endeavoured to open a communication with Prussia. 
Lord Morpeth had then been prevented from ful- 
filling his imyiortant mission, and he had returned 
home without doing anything. Three weeks after 
Ijord Morpeth’s return ministers had sent out a 
military mission with Lord Hutchinson at the 
head of it ; but it was doubtful whether this ex- 
jiensive military mission would be able to discover 
the Prusnan head quarters, or even a port to land 
in. Mr. Canning in the oihcr House dwelt upon 
these matters at greater length, and with much more 
eloquence. The opening speech had affirmed that 
the resources of the country remained unimpaired. 
A new parliament, said Canning, has been sud- 
denly assembled, and we are now about to review 
the transactions of an administration composed of 
men who lay claim to the reputation of great 
talents, and w ho entered upon office not ten months 
ago with this ])articular and distinct declaration, 
that all those who jireceded them in office had 
been in the wrong; that they had “dubbed the 
battalion that everj thing required correction and 
amendment ; that nothing was in Us ]i1acc ; that 
our re'‘OurceB were exhausted, our credit destroyed, 
OUT faith violated ; that we were unable to maintain 
onr ow'n rank among the nations of Europe, much 
less to assist others in regaining their rank. Yet 
what had followed? At the end of ten months 
these very gentlemen are saying that the resources 
of the country remain unimpaired — not lhai they 
have been retrieved, not that they arc re-established, 
but that they remain unimpaired ; that is to say 
that they have never been impaired. It was cer- 
tainly very satisfactorv that there should be even 
this stale tribute paid to those who had been for- 
merly loaded w'llh so much censure ; but surely it 
would he too much to expect that any man who 
had followed the footsteps of Pitt, or who looked 
upon the name of that minister as connected with 
the safety and glory of England, could pass this 
part of his majesty’s speech unnoticed. Canning 
blamed the ministry for a rapid hostility and a slow 
reconciliation with Prussia, who, unable to resist 
the power of France, had encroached upon us in 
Hanover. He said truly that Bonaparte had made 
a pretended transfer to Prussia of the hereditary 
dominions of our king solely to create a war be- 
tween the two countries, or an animosity which 
would prevent or delay any reconciliation or coa- 
lition between England and Prussia. It would have 
been wise to have overlooked the provocation, or to 
have leaped over the stumbling-block which the 
French had thrown in our way; and certainly, 
when Prussia was assailed, more prompt and more 


energetic measures ought to have bejcn adopted by 
ministers, in order to succour her atid sustain her 
in her unequal conflict. lu the opening speech 
there had been at least one unpardonsble omission 
— not a word had been said about the battle of 
Maida. Canning said that all notice of the war 
had seemed to have been studiously passed over 
in that speech, although some debts of gratitude 
surely remained to be paid. To the records of 
arliament the future historian would look for 
is materials. It was cruel to deprive the hero 
of the honourable reward of his military achieve'* 
ments; it was disgraceful that government should 
dislike to 8))rink1e over the gloom of despondence 
with some of those achievements. It was true, 
they might say, that those achievements were not 
of their planning. But this was not a period when 
party feelings should withhold a glorious incitement 
to great actions. The gallant and able Sir John 
Stuart had obtained a brilliant victory on the plains 
of Maida, over a French army superior in numbers. 
Why had there been no allusion made to it? Lord 
How irk replied that it was the intention of Mr. 
Windham to move very shortly for a vote of thanks 
to Sir John Stuart and the officers who had dis- 
tinguished themselves in that action ; but this in- 
tention ought not to have excluded all allusion to 
the subject in the speech from the throne. Un- 
fortunately for his case, Canning coupled with the 
battle of Maida the expedition under Sir Home 
Popham and General Beresford against the Spanish 
settlement of Buenos Ayres. Upon this point 
Lord Howiek was enabled to meet him with a 
startling exhibilion of Popham’s rashness and dis- 
obedience of orders. His lordship declared tliat 
he was one of those who had advised the imme- 
diate recall of that expedition ; but so also had 
he been one of the cabinet which had yielded 
to the popular enthusiasm and fully, and had sent 
out reinrorccnients to South America as soon as it 
w’a.s known that tlie countermanded expedition had 
succeeded in cajituring Buenos Ayres. For the 
appointment of General Whitelocke, for the mad 
expeditions, and for the disgraceful reverses in 
South America in 1807, Howick and his colleagues 
were also responsible ; for the appointment anti the 
expeditions were made under their administration. 
Canning proposed to. substitute an entirely new 
address for the address before the House ; but he 
did not press the matter to a division ; and the 
original addresses were passed in both Houses 
without any division. 

On the 22nd of December, Lord Grenville pre- 
sented to the House of Lords the papers relating 
to the late negotiations with Bonaparte. On the 
same day the thanks of both Houses were voted 
to Major-General Sir John Stuart, to Brindier- 
Gcneral Lowry Cole, to Brigadier-General W. D. 
Ackland, to the officers under their command, 
and to the non-commissioned officers and pri- 
vate soldiers for their bravery and good conduct. 
If the French made too much of their victories, 
we certainly made too little of ours. **AU the 
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TalentB** continued to act as though they were 
ashamed of the glory of our arras; nor did the 
orators in opposition to them exert any extra 
spirit, or display any superior eloquence on this 
occasion. Except Windham, who spoke out like 
an Englishman, all the cabinet seem to have 
been as cool as if they had been discussing a beer- 
bill or a pig-iron duty. In praising the heroes of 
Maida, Windham said “ he praised them with his 
whole heart : he praised them also with his under- 
standing.” Maida, he said, might be put upon a 
level with Crecy, Poictiers, and Azincourt. It had 
dissolved a spell : it had been obtained in the face 
of Europe : it had proved to the world, in a man- 
ner not to be concealed or disguised, that French 
troops are inferior to British troops. The events 
of the late war on the continent had contributed to 
foster the dangerous belief that the French were 
invincible ; and they had conquered chiefly because 
it was thought by the armies opposed to them that 
they must conquer. If England did nothing but 
destroy this spell, the battle of Maida was worth 
ten times the exertion and the sacrifices it had cost 
us. Nothing could be more important to the na- 
tion than to keep up a high character for military 
spirit. Without that spirit no nation would long 
preserve its character and independence. The 
glory which had been acquired by the battle of 
Maida was of infinitely greater importance than 
any immediate benefit which could possibly result 
from it or from any other action. This it was that 
would carry the eflfect of the brilliant exploit 
beyond the single instance, by restoring the military 
renown of this country. He who gave real glory 
to his country gave that which was more valuable 
to it than any acquisition of territory whatever. 
Glory was not to be taken away by time or accident. 
Ships, territories, colonies, might be taken from a 
country, but the mode of acquiring them could 
never be forgotten. The acquisitions that were 
the consequence of the glorious days of Crecy and 
Poictiers had long since passed into other hands ; 
but the glory still remained adhering to the British 
name, and was immortal. It was that fine extract, 
that pure essence, which endured to all ages ; whilst 
the residuum, the grosser parts, passed away, and 
were lost in the course of time ! A few such notes 
on the war-trumpet were wanted to rouse the House 
and thrill the country. Lord Castlereagh, who in a 
short time became entitled to a large portion of the 
merit of introducing a bolder martial policy and a 
more extensive system of operations, censured 
ministers for the general torpor which pervaded 
nearly every branch of the army since their ac- 
cession to office, and for sending only three regi- 
ments of the line up the Mediterranean to reinforce 
Sir John Stuart — three regiments which had ar- 
rived just in time to see our gallant troops aban- 
doning the brave and loyal Calabrians, to whom our 
brave commander had promised every assistance. 

A. D. 1807. On the 2nd of January, when par- 
liament re-assembled after the Christmas recess. 
Lord Grenville in the Upper House opened the con- 
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sideration of the late negotiation with France. His 
lordship was of opinion that the only proper basis 
of a peace between the two countries was that of 
actual possession, or the uti possidetis principle ; 
but that, though this was the proper basis, it did not 
follow that negotiation must necessarily exclude the 
discussion of equivalents, to be given for certain 
cessions to be agreed on, which was the more ne- 
cessary when it involved the interests of our allies. 
These allies he divided into two classes ; those to 
whom we were bound by actual treaty, and those 
who had a claim upon us through circumstances 
which had occurred during the war. Of the for- 
mer class of our allies were Sweden and Portugal ; 
of the latter, Naples and Hanover. With respect 
to the two first, nothing more was required than 
to guarantee them their state of actual possession, 
for they had not yet been invaded by the French. 
But the King of Naples stood in a very different 
situation. He had been deprived of all his dominions 
on the continent ; and his lordship had no hesitation 
in saying, that he would have consented to Eng- 
land’s making great sacrifices in order to procure 
the restoration of the kingdom of Naples to Ferdi- 
nand IV. But no amount of sacrifice that England 
could possibly make would have been considered 
by Bonaparte as an equivalent for the restoration 
of that kingdom. Sicily still remained in possession 
of the unfortunate Bourbon king, or rather in pos- 
session of a brave British army. That army had 
entered the island with the consent of Ferdinand, 
who had received them in the full confidence that 
they would defend it gallantly, and never give it up 
to the enemy. Yet France had required that we 
should give up Sicily to Joseph Bonaparte, to be 
re-annexed to the kingdom of Naples, on the throne 
of which he was now seated. But would it not 
have been an indelible disgrace to this country to 
have given up Sicily for any equivalent or consider- 
ation whatsoever ? It was not ours to give ; it was 
not for us to barter it away for any equivalent with- 
out the consent of che sovereign. As to Hanover, 
it was sacrificed to injustice on the part of France, 
for the express purpose of injuring this country. 
Would it not therefore be disgraceful not to insist 
on the restoration of Hanover to its sovereign, from 
whom it had been taken solely on account of its 
connexion with this country ? Ministers had there- 
fore insisted upon the restoration of Hanover as an 
indispensable preliminary. The principle on which 
they had acted during the whole of Lord Yarmouth’s 
and Lord Lauderdale’s negotiations was that of 
good faith to our allies : the principle on which the 
French government had acted was to effect a sepa- 
ration between us and our allies : this clearly ap- 
peared in the negotiation from first to last. His 
lordship mentioned the Confederation of the Rhine, 
the formation of uhich was made public while we 
were negotiating, as cause sufficient to preclude all 
hope of peace. These, in every particular, were 
the sentiments of Fox, so that a just opinion may 
be formed of the notion that if he had but lived the 
war would have been ended. Grenville concladed 
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by moving an addrew to the^ king to expreia dieir 
lordships* approbation of the attempts his majesty 
bad made to restore the blessings of peace, and 
their determination to support him in such mea- 
Bitres as might yet be found necessary, either for 
the restoration of peace, or the vigorous prosecution 
of the war. A motion to the same effect was made 
in the Commons by Lord Howick, who had pre- 
sented copies of the papers relative to the late 
diplomacy. In both Houses the motion was carried 
unanimously and cordially ; but in each there were 
long dilates, turning chiefly upon the comparative 
merits or demerits of the foreign policy of the late 
and present ministries. In the Upper House, Lord 
Eldon said, that he could not lament the failure of 
a pacific adjustment with an enemy whose aggres- 
sions in a time of peace were quite as dangerous and 
extreme as his operations in war ; but that he must 
regret that England had humiliated herself, and 
that lier ambassador Lord Lauderdale had put up 
with the most base and injurious calumnies. In 
the Commons Mr. Montagu said that, though Fox 
had at last exposed the sophistry of Talleyrand in 
a clear and manly manner, he had at first given 
that wily politician an advantage over him by his 
glancings and oglings at peace. He did not like 
that Fox, in addressing Talleyrand, should have 
subscribed himself “ with perfect attachment ;** 
he did not like Fox’s appointing such men as Lord 
Yarmouth and Lord Lauderdale to conduct the 
most difficult and most important of negotiations. 
Lord Yarmouth was wholly unaccustomed to diplo- 
macy, was a prisoner in France, and had then 
hopes of freedom only through the medium of 
peace. As for the other noble lord, from his once 
close intimacy with the Girondists, who had put 
their king to death, and from the patience with 
wiiich he had listened within the walls of the Na- 
tional Assembly to the projects for the destruction 
of England, he could not think him a fit person to 
be charged with the interests and honour of hie 
country ! Whitbread alone, in the teeth of all 
evidence to the contrary, boldly and broadly main- 
tained that Bonaparte and his ministers were sin- 
cere in their wishes for peace ; that an opportunity 
had been lost of making peace on honourable and 
advantageous terms ; that the negotiations had 
been broken off prematurely and unnecessarily ; 
and that, if Fox had not faHen ill and died, they 
would have been brought to the happy conclusion 
of an enduring peace ! 

As by the admission of all parties war must now 
continue, efforts were necessary (and efforts far 
greater tdian any that were made in this session of 
parliament, or by this ministry), to give an increase 
of power and a proper direction to our military 
forces. Some additional extra grants were voted 
to the ordnance department ; but this money ap- 
pears to have been nearly all spent in martello 
towers and other absurd borne fortifications. 
Windham, who continued aecretary-at-war, in pre- 
lenting the army eatimatea, congratulate the 
Qpuntrj on a alight increase of force, with a alight 


decrease of expense. He stated the number of 
men under arms (including 21,473 Ibeeignen in 
British pay, 25,000 men employ^ in India, 
79,158 in the West Indian plantations, &c. 
Ac., and 94,200 embodied militia and fenci- 
bles, but excluding the volunteer corps), at the 
grand total of 334,000. He affirmed that the 
system of training was going on steadily in all 
parts of the country ; and that, though 11,480 vo- 
lunteers had retired, in discontent at the changes 
made last year, there still remained 363,400 ! Liord 
Castlereagh, in answering Windham, reduced the 
first of these high numbers from 334,000 to an 
effective, actual force of 260,500, and he alio 
made a considerable reduction in the number of 
volunteers actually armed and regimented. But 
after every fair deduction there remained an enor- 
mous force, out of which 40,000 or 50,000 men 
might have been spared for any great enterprise 
on the Continent Since the hatUe of Trafalgar 
there was no fear of invasion ; a large portion of 
our militia was by this time all but equal to troopa 
of the line ; and, not to rank our volunteer corps 
higher than the French national guards, they were 
quite equal to put down auy disorders at home, and 
to repel any petty landing, if such a thing should 
be attempted, which was altogether improbable. 
If 30,000 or 40,000 native British troops had 
been carried to the mouth of the Vistula and landed 
at Dantzic in the preceding autumn, the French 
would not have captured that most important place, 
nor would the Russians have been nearly defeated 
at Eylau, as they were a few days after this display 
of our forces was made in parliament. There was, 
too, at this moment a greater facility than there 
had been of raising first-rate recruits in England ; 
for, although Lord Castlereagh and others attempted 
to prove the contrary, Windham's new regulations 
and the limited service were working very well. 
The improvement in the condition of the common 
soldier had made an army life more acceptable to 
the people ; a greater number of recruits bad been 
raised at a lower bounty than formerly, and there 
bad been a great diminution of desertion. 

The most liberal supplies were voted. The sum 
of 11,305,387/. was devoted to the regular army, 
including pensions, half-pay, the Military College, 
the military hospitals, &c. The sum of 4,203,327/. 
was devoted to the militia, fencible corps, volun- 
teers, &c. The ordnance had 3,321,216/. At first 
the number of men to be employed for the sea 
service for the year 1807, including 29,000 mar 
rines, was fixed at 120,000 men ; but to this num- 
ber were almost immediately added 7600 sailora 
and 2400 more marines. The total of the money 
devoted to the navy for the year waa 17,400337/. 

The commission of military inquiry which had 
been appointed under the administration of 4’itt, 
and renewed under the present administration, had 
brought to light abuses of very great magnitude in 
the barrack department. It appeared that General 
Delancey, barrack-maater-genenl, had been in the 
habit of dnwing, through the medium of Mr. 
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Greenwood, the army agent, immense sums of the 
public money long before they were wanted ; and 
that in a part only of hia accounts (there had not 
been time for examining the whole) overcharges 
and misstatements had fen detected to the amount 
of 90,000/. Thus much the commission of in- 
quiry had reported in the preceding session. But 
they now reported that there was fraudulent league 
and collusion between General Delancey and Mr. 
Alexander Davison, banker, and colonel of a regiment 
of volunteers. Davison, who had been tried in 1804 
for bribery at elections, and imprisoned for that 
oflFence,* soon after his coming out of prison had 
been made, by Pitt’s administration, in whose 
behalf the bribery had been exercised, treasurer of 
the ordnance, in which capacity he had annually 
had the handling of from 3,000,000/. to 4,000,000/. 
of the public money. The commissioners of inquiry 
stated that, in consequence of a bargain with De- 
lancey, the barrack-master-general, Davison was to 
receive a commission of two and a half per cent, 
for supplying the articles of beds, sheets, blankets, 
towels, candles, beer, forage, &c. ; but that, as to 
coals, he was to supply them as a merchant ; that 
the said Davison injured the public in a twofold 
manner — first, by following the example of Delan- 
cey in drawing immense sums of money before 
they were expended by him for the public service 
(they said he had always in hand a million or more 
of the public money, of the interest of which he 
deprived the public) ; secondly, in the price of the 
articles he furnished. The report passed over the 
beds, sheets, blankets, and the other articles w'hich 
had been furnished on commission, as the commis- 
sioners said they hud not found any means of 
detecting the frauds practised in those articles ; 
but it fastened upon the coals, with respect to 
which ample means of detection had been found. 
According to his bargain with Delancey, Davison 
was to produce certificates that his prices for coals 
were the fair wholesale prices, and these certificates 
were to be signed by persons of the most perfect 
respectability. But it appeared that Delancey had 
never made any inquiry us to the character of 
the men who signed Davison’s certificates ; and 
that one of Davison’s chief certificate -signers, a 
Mr. George Richard Walker, had been a dealer in 
coals himself, had also been Davison’s agent in 
supplying candles, had had a direct interest in 
rertifving high prices, and had since then been 
convicted of forgery and executed. The report 
went on to state that, being under no check or 
control, the said Alexander Davison had carried on 
his tricks in the most daring manner ; that in sup- 
plying coals he had made a gain of 30/. in every 
100/. by the difference of price and measure, alone ; 
that he was bound to make the deliveries in the 
most favourable seasons, instead of which he had 
made almost the whole of them in winter, when 

• Alexander Dariion, E«q.. then deicrlbed ■■ '* the opulent banker 
and contractor. John White Panoni, and Thomas Hoppinir, gen 
Moinm, wore era enced, in the month of AprU, 1S04. by the Giurt ot 
fr' giom bribery and corruption at the late Iloheitar 
dfonloa, to twnlve nontha cunlAemost in the Manhalaea ptiaon. 


coals were dearest, though he had always bought 
them at the seasons when coals were cheapest; 
and that, too, through the most shameful and cul- 
pable inattention, if not by the connivance, ot 
General Delancey. By this profitable trade in 
coals, by contracts with government for other ar- 
ticles, and by his very profitable system of bank- 
ing, this Davison had been enabled fur some years 
past to live in a style of high splendour and mag- 
nificence. He was a buyer of estates, the pur- 
chaser of the most valuable pictures, the giver of 
the best dinners and the most gorgeous entertain- 
ments ; he counted the Prince of Wales and other 
royal personages among his occasional guests ; and 
many of the nobility were his frequent inmates. 
It would have been but an irritating process to 
compare the sumptuousness of this army con- 
tractor’s table, and the splendour of his town man- 
sion and villas, with the sordidness and nakedness 
of many of the poor soldiers* barracks! The 
country paid enough to furnish the soldiery with 
the very best food, and with nearly every comfort 
compatible with their condition ; but these scoun- 
drel contractors gorged upon the liberality of the 
nation. The same accursed practices obtained in 
the navy; and, though lessened, they were not de- 
stroyed by the measures which followed the muti- 
nies of our fiects. 

Lord Archibald Hamilton had intended to move 
that the attorney-general should be ttistructed to 
proceed by due course of law against Davison ; 
hut, learning that the business was in the hands of 
the treasury, he dropped his intention, saying, 
however, that it was not very creditable to the go- 
vernment to have suffered the matter to remain 
so lung unnoticed. Lord Henry Petty said that 
the affair was properly put into the hands of the 
treasury ; that Davison, after long delays, had de- 
clared his readiness to give such information as to 
his cash account as he could give; staling, at the 
same time, that his government account was so 
mixed w'ith other Recounts that it was impossible 
he could give a clear view of it. His lordship did 
not hold himself competent to say whether there 
was any evidence on which to found a criminal 
prosecution ; but, if such evidence should be pro- 
duced, the attorney and solicitor-generals would 
certainly be instructed by the lords of the trea- 
sury to institute proceedings upon it. The com- 
missioners of inquiry had already, by direction of 
the treasury, peremptorily called upon Davison 
for his cash account, and measures had already 
been taken for the recovery of the sums due. 

The lawyers were very soon let loose upon the 
prince of contractors ; and in the course of the 
following year they hunted him down and into a 
prison. Judgment was not given in the Court of 
King’s Bench until the month of April, 1809. 
The attorney-general then stated that Davison had 
paid into the exchequer 18,183/. 13 j. Id., being 
the amount of the commisBion which he had- re- 
ceived as agent fur government upon the contraets. 
Justice Grose said that tbia waa by no means A 
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sufficient expiation of his offence: he was not 
merely a debtor to the public in a pecuniary, but 
also in a moral sense : the precedent of his case 
would be hurtful to the public, unless marked by 
the censure of the court ; and therefore the court, 
considering the sum which he • had remitted to 
government, the imprisonment he had already 
suffered, and all the circumstances of the case, did 
order and adjudge that he should be further im- 
prisoned in his majesty’s gaol of Newgate for 
twenty-one calendar months. 

In the CouTK of the present session other frauds 
connected with the barrack department were dis- 
covered, and properly exposed ; but still sufficient 
checks were not put to their recurrence. As in 
other departments, the capital fault lay in appoint- 
ing to the superior offices men of rank and fashion, 
who, being above their duties, and ignorant of de- 
tails, trusted to contractors and underlings, who 
robbed the country and disgraced their principals. 
There was most rarely, if ever, any connivance be- 
tween the heads of the departments and the plun- 
derers ; but there was shameful negligence, and 
very often a total incomjietence, in the chiefs. 

On the 29th of January, Ijord Henry Petty, as 
chancellor of the exchequer, submitted to the House 
an estimate of the supplies required for the year, 
and of the ways and means by which he proposed 
to meet an expenditure calculated at a grand total 
of 4r),84 1,340/. ; being 40,527,065/. for Great 
Britain, and 5,314,275/. for Ireland. He at the 
same time announced his new plan of finance, an 
account of which will be given in a subsequent 
chapter. 

Wilberforce, as we have seen, had placed his 
main dependence upon Fox, but the death of that 
minister seems to have given additional zeal to 
Lord Grenville for the abolition of negro slavery. 
Shortly before the meeting of Parliament, Gren- 
ville wrote to Wilberforce, that his idea wa^ to 
present to the House of Lords, on one of the first 
days of meeting, a Bill simply abolishing the Trade, 
and declaring the being engaged in it to be a mis- 
demeanour punishable at law. His lordship asked 
Wilberforce whe.ther the subject should be entered 
upon at the same time in the House of Commons ? 
He rather thought Ves^ but wished Wilberforce to 
decide. Lord Holland confidentially informed the 
leader of the abolitionists that in a proposed treaty 
with the United States an international condemna- 
tion of the slave trade w'os already contemplated. 
Mr. Brougham, who had been exceedingly zealous 
and active in the cause, and who had been, on the 
accession of “ All the Talents ” ministry, appointed 
envoy to the court of Lisbon, held out good hopes 
that Portugal, which with the United States was 
now the only power that could carry on the slave 
trade to any extent, might be induced to follow the 
example of her ally England. Sidmouth and 
Ellenborough, two members of the cabinet, conti- 
nued in their anti -abolitionism : the dukes of Cla- 
rence and of Sussex declared openly against the 
bill, speaking, as it was underatood, the aentiments 
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I of all the royal family. ** The Princes,** adds 
! Wilberforce, ** are canvassing against us, alas !** 
Grenville told him that he could not count on more 
than fifty-six peers, although he had taken great 
pains, had written letters, &c.* 

As early as the 2nd of January Lord Grenville 
brought into the House of Lords his Bill for abo- 
lishing the Slave Trade. Lord Eldon, the ex- 
chancellor, who must have known by this time that 
his ex would soon be dropped, wished to know 
whether the bill was meant to extend to both the 
West Indies and the coast of Africa, or whether it 
w’as the African slave trade only that was to he 
abolished? Lord Grenville said distinctly tliat the 
bill extended to the African trade ortly. Eldon 
then remarked that, if their lordships consented to 
put an end to the trade on the coast of Africa, the 
application of the same principle would.compel 
them to extend the abolition to the West Indian 
islands. The bill was read a first time and printed. 

On the 12th of January, in moving that the 5th 
of February should be appointed for the second 
reading of the hill. Lord Grenville, in reply to 
some questions put by Lord Hawkeshiiry, spoke as 
if foreign powers would unite with us in our phi- 
lanthropic design : he declared that during the late 
negotiations with France communications had taken 
place on this subject ; and he added that commu- 
nications respecting the slave trade had passed 
between the plenipotentiaries of this country and 
the United States of America, and that an agree- 
ment upon the subject Actually formed one of the 
articles of the treaty which had now been signed 
by one of those plenipotentiaries. 

Between the first and second rending counsel 
were heard nt the bar of the House of Lords in 
behalf of the West Indian merchants, the planters 
of Jamaica and Trinidad, the merchants of Liver- 
pool, the corporation of Liverpool, and the trustees 
of the docks of that port, who all foresaw nothing 
but ruin from the abolition of the African trade. 
On the appointed day for the second reading Lord 
Grenville made a memorable speech — repeating in 
a striking manner nearly all the arguments and 
appeals to the feelings which had ever been 
used on this long-debated question. He was 
warmly supported by the Duke of Gloucester, the 
Earl of Selkirk, Lord King, the Earl of Rosslyii, 
Lord Northesk, the Bishop of Durham, Lord Hol- 
land, the Earl of Suffolk, and Lord Moira ; and as 
warmly opposed by the Duke of Clarence, the 
Earl of Morton, the Earl of Westmoreland, Lords 
Sidmouth, Eldon, Hawkesbury, and St. Vincent.f 
Yet it should really seem that the opposition of 
several of these peers was rather to the time and 
manner of carrying the abolition into effect than to 

* Wilberforer, Diary and Life. 

f WinjeTforae'i iloUinirii in hU Diary about thU debate are notTorv 
enniplimentory or eliaritable to Mimeor bia opponeuta :— •* firstly ilte'e 
famona apeecb. Duke of CUoucttler blj^y raapoetable, Moira and 
Holland very ){Ood. ff'ettmertlttmd tmt-UaikgtKBrding tkn blackguard. 
Sidmoiilb lieyond liii uwta precedent In this eauee. Lord tlelkirk 
aeDiible and well-pnociplcd. Uwd Biiaalyn good and aeneible. 
Lard El^bm hamlluiltmjf. Clarence worce In point of exeeatlou than 
naua!."— ntery, m LQi. 
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the abolition itself. A vast body of the mercan- 
tile world, and the West Indian planters to a man, 
liad assured them that a mtal effect would be pro- 
duced by the measure upon the revenues of the 
country at a moment when every shilling that could 
possibly be raised was wanted ; that there would 
be a sudden stop or a most rapid decline in the 
vast resources furnished to the state by the West 
India islands ; that the slaves would rush into insur- 
rection on learning that the British government 
and legislature had reprobated the trade and 
declared it to be unlawful, for, if it were an unlaw- 
ful deed now to import negroes from Africa, the act 
must have been equally unjustifiable and detestable 
when they themselves, or those who bore them, had 
been purchased on the Guinea coast and conveyed 
to the West Indies. Lord Sidmouth recommended, 
as Burke had done long ago, that churches should 
be built in the plantations for the negroes, and that 
they should be instructed in the morality and faith 
of Christians. And his lordbhip also recommended 
the institution of marriage as the first step towards 
civilizing the slaves and improving their condition. 
With these advantages, and with the blessing of 
being protected by our laws, he thought the time 
would arrive for emancipating them entirely. The 
debate lasted till five o’clock in the morning, 
when the second reading of the bill was carried 
by 100 against 36. The Bishops of Durham and 
London, and many others, shook Wilberforce by 
the hand, and congratulated him on his tnumjih. 
On the third reading in the Lords there was no 
division, and scarcely any opposition. By a pro- 
viso, introduced by Lord Grenville himself, all 
slave-viiSBels, which should have cleared out of this 
country for Africa previously to the 1st of May, 
were to be allo\red to complete their cargoes and 
trade with them to the West Indies till the 1st of 
January, 1808, at which time all such traffic from 
Africa was to cease. Thus, after all, a rush was 
allowed to be made to the slave-market ; and far 
more terrible than usual must have been the means 
resorted to by the savage African tribes, and the 
native slave-dealers, to supply this demand. 

Having passed the House of Lords, the bill w^as 
brought down to the Commons on the 10th of 
February, when the reading was moved by Lord 
Howick in an eloquent speech. Wilberforce had 
counted “ a terrible list of doubters but except 
Mr. George Hibbert, who complained that parlia- 
ment was yielding to popular prejudice, enthusiasm, 
and passion ; Captain Herbert, who thought that 
the abolition of the slave-trade would bring ruin 
to our finances; and General Gascoyne, who said 
that every measure that iuvention or artifice could 
suggest had been resorted to, in order to keep up 
the popular excitement, and that the pulpit, the 
stage, the iiress, had all laboured to create a pre- 
judice against the slave-trade, none of the anti- 
abolitionists spoke, and the first reading passed 
without a division. Afterwards, counsel was heard 
at the bar against the abolition as in the other 
House ; but an absolute negative was put upon the 


demand that more witnesses should he examined. 
The question of goipg into committee was carried 
at four o’clock in the morning of the 24th of Feb- 
ruary, by 283 against 16. The House gave Wil- 
berforce three cheers. * 

It had been considered expedient to omit the 
penalties in the bill; “but,** says Wilberforce, 
“ the division of last night has quite changed the 
state of things, and it is highly desirable now to 
put in the penalties.” Lord Grenville also wrote 
to him, “ suggesting the expediency of taking ad- 
vantage of their present strength to render the 
bill as perfect as possible, and desiring to see the 
penal clauses prepared.” The clauses were rapidly 
prepared, declaring, according to the original in- 
tention of Lord Grenville, that to engage in the 
slave-trade after the time fixed, would be a misde- 
meanour punishable at law; and they were in- 
serted, with other amendments. But Wilberforce’s 
joy was clouded by indications of great changes m 
the political atmosphere : he saw that Lord Gren- 
ville and his colleagues were inevitably going out 
of office, and that their adversaries were as surely 
coming in — the cup was at his lip, but he appre- 
hended it yet might be dashed to the ground by 
the Sidmouths, the Eldons, and the other decided 
anti-abolitionists. Yet, as far ns in them lay, on the 
one great point (assumed, though perhaps incor- 
rectly, as the sole cause of the fall of ih^present mi- 
nistry), Wilberforce and his friends in imrlianunt 
had aided the tripping up the heels of the ministers 
who had gone so heartily along with them in their 
grand measure. While thelast touches were beingput 
to the Abolition Bill, Wilberforce declared that his 
religious principles, Ins conscience, would not per- 
mit him to encourage popery ; and, on the 4th of 
March, when ministers proposed giving an increased 
grant to the Roman Catholic College at Ma}Tiooth, 
he voted and spoke against them, and thus fanned 
the fiames of intoleiance that were kindling all over 
the country. This open opposition, however, pro- 
duced no change in the cabinet as to Wilberforce’s 
great question. On the 16th of March the Aboli- 
tion Bill was read the third time in the Commons ; 
and on the 18th it was carried back in its amended 
state to the Lords. “At this time,” says Wilber- 
force, “ it was supposed to be clear that govern- 
ment was out, or as good as out.” This Hlled him 
“ with alarm lest the bill should fall through be- 
tween the two ministries, neither being responsible, 
and the bill perhaps being thrown out by the ab- 
sence of friends, and the attendance of sturdy 
Africans and West Indians, the princes taking the 
lead.” He appears to have been sadly tossed be- 
tween pillar and post, running about between those 
who were going out and those who were coming 

* Whpn the House roan, John and Henry Thornton, B^nald 
Heber. Mucauluj. Sharpe, iind other frieudM, went o\ci toWllber- 
foroe’s house. to olTer their enthuiiastir congratulations tor this result 
of the eff^irts and toils of twenty years. It was a triiiniuliuut meeting. 
“ Well, Henry,” said Wilberforce to Thornton, " what shall we'aiKilisU 
next r* " The lottery, 1 tkink," eaid Tbuniton. I.et us make out 
the names of these sixteen muareanU ; I have four of them," mid Wii- 
liam Smith. “ Never mind the miserable 16,” said Wilbcrfbioe { ” let 
us think of our glorious S88 J ”— ^ Au firas 
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in, imploring here, deprecating there. But, to hia 
great joy, he was assured by Spencer Perccral, 
whose attachmeht to the cause was above all doubt 
^.-as was also the fact that he was about to be 
Chancellor of the Exchequer — ^that Lords Eldon 
and Hawkesbury, as well as Lord- Castlereagh, de- 
clared that now they would lend themselves to any 
thing needful for giving effect to the measure. 
Perceval also said that he would write to the Duke 
of Cumberland, the king's confidant, on the subje^ 
and take it upon hitnself to be the leading man in 
the abolition business. As soon as Wilberforce 
received these assurances from Perceval (with whom 
he closely agreed in religious sentiments and the 
decided opposition to Catholic emancipation), he 
appears to have cared very little how soon the 
“ Talents ** went out, and their adversaries came 
in. But the honour of passing his measure was 
not reserved to the new administration ; the Lords 
assented to the amendments on the 23rd of March, 
and on the 25th the bill received the royal assent. 
Lord Chancellor Erskine, and Lords Auckland and 
Holland heingthc royal commissioners. It w'as the 
last act of the Grenville ministry. The day after Lord 
Grenville’s bill had passed in the Commons, Lord 
Percy moved in that House for leave to bring in a 
bill for the yraHual abolition of slavery in the West 
Indies. Lord Henry Petty deprecated any discussion 
of this subject at the present moment, entreating 
Lord Percy most earnestly to withdraw his motion, 
or to concur in the previous question which he 
should feel it his duty to move. Sir C. Pole was glad 
the motion had been made, as it would open the eyes 
of all who were interested in the West India Islands 
to the dangers which threatened them If, as Lords 
Eldon, Sidmouth, and Redesdale had seemed to re- 
commend, abolition and emancipation hud gone 
hand in hand in the late bill, it would assuredly 
never have passed either House. It was still neces- 
sary to quiet apprehensions, which at the time of 
Lord Percy's motion might have been raised be- 
tween the adoption of the amended bill by the 
Lords and the royal assent. Wilberforce declared 
that he and those who acted with him were satisfied 
with having gained an object which was to be ob- 
tained with safety. The sole point they had in 
r/pw> was the abolition of the slave trade, and not 
the emancipation of the slaves. The enemies of 
the abolition had always confounded these two 
objects ; the friends of the abolition had always 
distinguished them. After these words from Wil- 
berforce, Mr. Hibbert said, if there remained a ray 
of hope -that the West India colonies might yet be 
saved, it must be decidedly shown and clearly un- 
derstood that the House would not for a moment 
listen to any proposal for emancipation. But She- 
ridan expressed a great desire that Lord Percy 
should persevere, declaring that he had considered 
the bill just passed as nothing but a prelude to the 
ultimate measure of emancipation. This appears 
to have grieved and peqilexed Wilberforce ;but 
most of the members were by this time tired of 
these endless discussions; there was a very thin 
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attendance, and the debate was cut ahoTt by the 
House b^g counted out, some ono ltftA;ing round 
and finding that there were only thirty-five mem- 
bers present. 

It was, as we have intimated, not negro but 
Catholic emancipation which broke up the cabinet 
But we must also renew the expression of our 
doubt whether that religious question would have 
been taken up, at the time and in the manner it 
was, if ministers had not found that the ground 
was eliding away under their feet, that the aliena- 
tion of their followers was increasing, and that the 
popular favour upon which they had counted seemed 
less attainable than ever. The ibssolution and the 
general election had given them no accession of 
strength ; they could command no great majority, 
except on the negro slave (question, and even there 
Wilberforce's friends and the party called the saints 
had more influence than ministers, while they wei*e 
hostile to ministers on almost every other point. 
The fault may not have bten all their own, but 
“All the Talents’* had certainly disappointed the 
nation at large ; and it will not be easy to find 
much to admire either in their conduct of the wor 
or management of the finances. That fatal tbree- 
and-a-half per cent, clapped on the income and ])ro- 
perty tax was very miscliicvous to them. In other 
quarters their untimely parsimony towards Kussin, 
and the now fast-cofnirig news of defeats and losses 
sustained by the forsaken or neglected Czar, created 
a violent ill-fceling aguinst them. Many, even of 
those who acknowledged their merits in other ic- 
spects, were of opinion that tliey had been clamour- 
ing too long against the war to be in case to carry on 
that war with spirit — that they were not the men 
to fight the shij) — and they had proved, to a de- 
monstration, that they were no more able to make 
jieace than their predecessors bad been. 

Both Fox and Grenville, though so deeply 
pledged to the Catholics, had accepted oflScc with- 
out making any stipulation that C atholic emanci- 
pation, or some entensive conecssion tending to 
that point, should be made a cabinet question. It 
is quite certain that George HI. would have con- 
sented to no such stipulation ; but the party or 
parties who knew his unchangeable resolution on 
this point ought not to have taken office at all if they 
had been then determined to press the Catholic 
claims upon him so soon after getting possession of 
the cabinet. It does not appear that they were at 
this moment driven forward by any pressure from 
without, or by any extraordinary appeal or ea^r 
impatience on the part of the Irish Catholics. 
They had acted towards Ireland in a conciliatory 
and commendable spirit. They had teemed to tay 
to the Irish Catholics, we cannot do you all the 
good we wish, but we will do you all the good and 
render you all the justice we can. The person and 
the government of the viceroy they had appointed 
had gained the affections and the golden opinions 
of the Catholics, although, as an inevitable conse- 
quence in that country, the Duke of Bedford had, 
in about an equal degree excited the hatred and 
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anger of all the Church of England Protestants. 
The duke and the English cabinet had, from the 
first, adopted a new set of maxims for the govern- 
ment of Ireland; they had included Catholics in 
their distribution of patronage, and they had repressed 
as much as possible the hostile spirit of the Orange- 
men.^ This high-flying party were indeed at this 
moment declaring that the patronage of “ All the 
Talents*’ was bestowed exclusively upon the Papists ; 
that the Protestant ascendancy was no more ; that 
the Protestant religion itself was in danger — and 
these cries found a ready and loud echo in the 
royal dwellings of Windsor and Buckingham 
House. Since the rebellion, or repeated essays at 
rebellion, Ireland had been dragooned or had been 
governed rather too much by military force. The 
present administration had abstained from the 
employment of any violent means, and yet had 
succeeded in putting down some disturbances which 
broke out in the autumn of 1806, without pro- 
claiming martial law, and without in any respect 
stepping out of the forms of ordinary civil law. 
Their popularity in Ireland, among the Catholics, 
was certainly greater or of a more passionate kind 
than their unpopularity in England ; and, in order 
to retain the benefit of their gentle and friendly 
system of government, the Irish Catholics, to all 
appearance, would have consented to waive any 
claim the prosecution of which was likely to over- 
throw the cabinet. As for the Papists in England, 
to say nothing of the smallness of their number, 
they continued to be in a rajiturous state of loyalty, 
and certainly leaned rather towards the king’s 
party and the Tories than towards the composite 
party now in power. The additional grant to the 
Catholic College at Maynooth was accepted as a 
boon ; but the spirit excited in the House of Com- 
mons by that measure must have told ministers 
that the time had not yet arrived, even there, for 
any extensive concessions or large surrender of 
old prejudices. In the debate on that question on 
the 4th of March, Wilberforce, the organ of a most 
important party, and one whose words and senti- 
ments carried the greatest weight throughout what 
is termed the religious world, had maintained that 
Popery was the true bane of Ireland ; that it was 
infatuation to take any steps for its encouragement ; 
that, after all we could grant the Roman Catholics 
in Ireland, so much would still remain behind as 
to prevent their being ever cordially attached to a 
Protestant government, of which a Protestant 
church formed a part, &c. He had maintained at 
all times that the Protestant church, as the only 
true one, must be kept up ; and he hoped that it 
might gradually convert the papists. In the debate, 
he rebuked the warm friends of religious liberty. 

“ I am not,” said he, “ one of those men who enr 
tertain the large and liberal views on religious sub- 
jects, insisted on with so much energy by the 
honourable gentlemen on the other side ; 1 am not i 
so much like a certain ruler (Bonaparte), of whom | 
it has been so happily said, that he is an honorary I 

• HonMT. I 


member of all religions. ’ Yet on the very next 
day (the 5th of March), Lord Howick moved for 
leave to bring in a bill for securing to all his ma- 
jesty’s subjects the privilege of serving in the army 
or navy, upon their taking a prescribed oath ; and 
for leaving them, as far as convenience would ad- 
mit, the free exercise of their respective religions. 
His lordship frankly stated that what had particu- 
larly drawn the attention of government to the sub- 
ject, was the strange anomaly existing in conse- 
quence of the Irish act of 1793, by which the 
Roman Catholics in that country were enabled to 
hold commissions in the army, and to attain to any 
rank except those of commander-in-chief, master- 
general of the ordnance, or general on the staff ; 
but, if any of these Catholic officers should be 
ordered to this country, they would be disqualified 
by law from remaining in the service. His lord- 
ship said that the proposed measure would only 
enable his majesty to appoint Catholics to high 
military posts if he thought proper ; that their 
appointment must depend on the executive go- 
vernment, who, of course, would always avoid any 
dangerous use of the authority. The bill, he 
said, did not hold out any encouragement to the 
Catholics; it did not establish any institution 
for their support or increase. But the abolition of 
restrictions in point of rank in the army and navy 
would place before the sons of the gentry of Ireland 
the fair objects of ambition, and oj>en R'them that 
carder of glory the pursuit of which was synony- 
mous with the advancement of the best interests of 
the efiipire. Spencer Perceval, who, as well as 
his friends Sidmouth and Ellenborough, had 
been closeted with the King several times before 
Howick made this motion, instantly rose, and stig- 
matized the measure as one of the most dangerous 
that had ever been submitted to the judgment of 
the legislature. Yet it was not so much to the 
individual measure that he objected as to the sys- 
tem of which it formed a part — a system which 
was growing every day, and which was threatening 
the most terrible consequences to church and state. 
He looked upon the measure as a step towards 
abolishing all the religious tests which the wisdom 
of our ancestors had thought it necessary to inter- 
pose in defence of our establishment. From the 
arguments advanced at the present day, a man 
might be almost led to suppose that the one re- 
ligion was as good as the other, and that the Re- 
formation had only been a measure of political 
convenience. The present question, he said, was 
simply this, whether the legislature could give up 
the Protestant ascendancy in Ireland, or make a 
stand, and say— we have already done everything 
that toleration requires, and that the Catholics 
have a right to demand. The bill however was 
brought in and read the first time ; and that day 
week was fixed for the second reading. But the 
second reading was subsequently postponed from 
the 12th to the 18th of March. It appears ffom 
the confession of one of their own warm ^en^ 
that, in order to effect a compromise with the king. 
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ministeTB offered to withdraw the bill altogether, 
and that his majesty refused any compromise.* 
On the llth of March, Lord Howick announced 
that the same circumstances which had twice in- 
duced him to move for the postponement of the 
second reading of the bill still continued to operate : 
BO that the order of the day for die second reading, 
which stood for to-morrow, would be dropped, to 
lie revived as the House itself should think fit. 
His lordship said that he was aware that this inti- 
mation must excite much observation, and that the 
House and the public would naturally expect some 
information with regard to the motives of it. But 
he was not at present authorized to enter into any 
explanations. 

In the House at least explanations were scarcely 
needed : the negotiations which had been going 
on at Buckingham House for several weeks were 
no secret there. A rumour had got abroad that, 
in order to induce Spencer Perceval to quit his 
])rofitable ])ractice at the bar and take oflice in the 
cabinet about to be formed, he had been offered 
the chancellorship of the duchy of Lancaster for 
life. As early as the 19th of February, which was 
more than a fortnight before Lfjrd Howick made 
his first motion on the Roman Catholic army and 
navy service bill, and just one day before the first 
mention of the proposal to give an additional grant 
to Maynooth College, Mr. Bankes moved, “ That 
no oflice, place, employment, or salary, in any 
))art of his majesty’s dominions, ought hereafter to 
he grunted in reversion.” Lord Howick gave his 
most cordial support to the motion, and wished the 
House to go Bill I farther, and adopt a resolution 
against the granting for life an} oflice not usually 
BO granted. He was followed by Mr. Pluincr, 
who sorely regretted that these measures had not 
been brought forward foity years ago. “I can- 
not,” continued Plumer, “ help embracing this 
opportunity of paying a tribute of applause to the 
present administration (1 say present, upon the 
supposition that they are still in office), as they 
have shown every disposition to benefit the coun- 
try by their judicious measures, and have avoided 
the practice of former administrations of granting 
reversions.” Plumer then fell upon Perceval. 
He had heard that the new government which was 
forming or to be formed had agreed to give that 
gentleman the chancellorship of the duchy for life, 
in order to tempt him to take office. If,” said 
he, “ men of great talents are not satisfied with 
the rewards attached to the situations to which his 
majesty chooses to appoint them, they ought not 
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to accept of office at all and he lokiimly pio- 
tested against the measure of ^vsiig a man a 
situation for life, in order to entice him to occupy 
another which might be more fieetina and pre 
carious. Mr. Johnstone wished that this principle 
too had been adopted forty years ago, for in that 
case a family, some of the members of which had 
been most clamorous in cheering the reflections 
cast on Perceval, would not be so loaded with 
wealth, derived from sinecures, as now to be, 
among them, in the actual receipt of 60,000/. 
a-year, drawn from the labour of the public. He 
was, however, glad to see that, however eager the 
members of that family had been for places and 
jiensions, they were at last changing their tone ! 
Mr. Henry Martin gave notice that he would move 
in form for an address to prevent any such dis- 
posal for life of the chancellorship of the duchy, 
or of any other place which had been usually held 
during his majesty’s pleasure. And on the 9th 
of March, eight days before Lord Howick an- 
nounced that the second reading of the Catholic 
bill would be dropped, Mr. H. Martin moved an 
address to his majesty to the eflect above-men- 
tioned. In his speech he showed that, from the 
year 1660 to the present time, there were only 
two instances in which the office of chancellor of 
the duchy of Lancaster had been held for life.* 
Martin’s motion was very ably seconded by the 
Honourable J. W. Word (the late Lord Dudley 
and Ward), who observed that grants of this de- 
scription appeared to be unconstitutional, that they 
had the eflect of raising up a race of men to live 
on the property of the public, and to make them- 
selves alike independent of the sovereign who 
might promote them, and of the people by whom 
the means were supplied, and thot they went to 
deprive the crown both of the power of punishing 
weak or wicked men and of the power of reward- 
ing meritorious servants; for there was a limit to 
resources of this kind, and if the places were 
given for life, or in reversion to men’s sons and 
successors, there would be nothing left to reward 
the remaining or succeeding servants of the crown. 
Perceval here rose and said that he had not re- 
ceived any promise of the chancellorship of the 
duchy for life, and that whether he got that place 
or not would make no difference in his conduct 
and intentions, nor would alter in the slightest 
degree his disposition to serve his majesty. He 
had spoken to the king, he had request^ him not 
to make the appointment that day ; and he put it 
to the serious consideration of the Houae whether, 
in the present state and crisis of the country, it 
would be proper to throw any difficulties in the 
way of his majesty in forming a new administra- 
tion, when his majesty conceiv^ that in so doing he 
was only labouring to preserve the constitution and 
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the religion of the country. Having repeated the 
BBBurance of his readiness to take office even with- 
blit the chancellorship of the duchy for life^ Per- 
ceval made his bow and quitted the House. Mar- 
tin’s motion was then supported by Lord Henry 
Petty, Sharpe, l^oihton, Sheridan, and others. 
Lord Henry Petty, though well aware that Lord 
Sidmouth had run eounter to him and his friends 
white in the cabinet with them, and had engaged 
to join the new administration, if not immediately, 
as soon as his services should be needed, praised 
Sidmouth’s disinterestedness and good services to 
the state. “ That nobleman,” he said, ** had been 
offered the very place" in question, and for life, a 
few ^ears ago ; that nobleman h^ rendered very 
considerable services during his long and merito- 
rious discharge of hie duty as speaker of that 
House ; but he had nobly declined the place, be- 
cause be would not be the instrument of alienating 
from the crown the means of rewarding future 
public services which might be greater than his 
own.” Martin’s motion was opposed by Mr. Mon- 
tague, Sturges Bourne, Johnstone, and others. 
Sturges Bourne spoke of the talents, integrity, and 
disinterestedness of Perceval, and asked whether 
the chancellorship in question, which was not 
worth much more than 2000/. per annum, were 
too large an equivalent for the income which his 
friend derived from his profession, a profession 
which he must now abandon ? Johnstone again 
dealt in comparisons and in bitter recrimination. 
He blamed all the fallen ministry, but most of all 
the Grenville family, who were now, he said, 
taking credit to themselves for so much purity and 
disinterestedness. He asked them how they could 
reconcile their present pretensions with the in- 
decency of pressing upon that House, on their 
first accession to office, and at nine o’clock at 
night, two successive stages of a bill for enabling 
Lord Grenville to hold the office of auditor of the 
exchequer, with its immense emoluments, while 
the duties of it were to be done by another ; and 
this too at the same time that another noble lord, 
at the head of the Grenville family, enjoyed the 
tellership of the exchequer, with its almost incal- 
culable emoluments ? How could they reconcile 
with their boasted purity the extraordinary increase 
made in the salary of first lord of the admiralty, 
enjoyed by another branch of the family, and that 
not avow^ to parliament in an open way, but 
effected by a secret fund ? tlow could that right 
honourable gentleman reconcile to his purity the 
demand of 3000/. for the expenses of further con- 
tinuity the commission of navy inquiry, and not 
say a word about the great and ncOTlesa increase 
of his own salary ? These honourable gentlemen 
had been boasting a great deal of their economical 
arrangements; but what had they done for the 
country? They had indeed appointed commis- 
sioners of accounts without number; but what 
had these commissioners done? The army ac- 
counts ajpjpdEired to remain as they wete : the West 
India commissioners, who had been so long ap- 


pointed at large salaries to examine the state of 
accounts in the colonies, had not yet even sailed 
on their mission. The Grenvilles writhed, but 
were silent. Sheridan, in a speech in which there 
was more buffoonery and bantering than business 
or argument, took up the defence of the fallen 
administration, ringing the changes upon economy, 
economy, economy, in a manner which had the 
more ludicrous effect from being connected with 
his known condition and spendthrift habits. The 
only facts or proofs he mentioned were the re- 
duction of the staff of the army, the reduction of 
the department of the commissariat, both of which 
rather required mending and increasing than di- 
minishing, and the reforms effected in the barrack 
department. Sheridan also praised the disinterest- 
edness of Lord Sidmouth, as Lord Henry Petty 
had done. Upon a division, Martin’s address was 
carried by 218 against 115. 

The new ministry was not settled until the 25th 
of March, nor were all the arrangements completed 
even then. On that day Lord Howick announced 
his determination of opposing any motion for a long 
adjournment, saying that such a motion was evi- 
dently contemplated by the new advisers of the 
crown, but could not be allowed without prejudice 
to the country. On the 26th, Lord Hawkesbury 
moved in the Lords that the House should adjourn 
for a fortnight. Lord Grenville then rqae and re- 
lated in detail the circumstances which had led to 
the change of administration, and stated the prin- 
ciples upon which he and his friends had brought 
in the bill for granting relief to the Catholics and 
other dissenters. He declared that Pitt and Fox 
had been equally impressed with the justice and 
necessity of granting greater indulgences to the 
Catholics of Ireland. On three questions only had 
those statesmen agreed during the course of their 
long political lives : 1. The sinking fund. 2. The 
abolition of the slave-trade. 3. The Catholic ques- 
tion. If he had erred it was in common with the 
two greatest statesmen which any country had ever 
produced. The two first of these questions had 
been carried, the first as soon as it was proposed, 
the second after a delay of many years : the third 
rested upon such grounds of justice and policy, 
that he could not conceive how any one who un- 
derstood the interests of his country could oppose 
it. He conceived that 4,000,000 of Catholic sub- 
jects were to be governed by conciliation and kind 
ness, and not by intolerance and exclusion. The 
king, he said, had known all along the decided 
opinions of himself and his friends on this par- 
ticular, although it was true that it had not been 
their intention to press any great measure except 
necessity should require it. He knew very well 
that there were objections to it in a certain quarter, 
that it would be strongly opposed ixi parliament, 
and that there was no Chance of success for a con- 
siderable time to come. Ministers had even taken 
measures to prevent the revival of the question, and 
last year they had succeeded. But since then Ire- 
land had shown some sj^mptdbis Cf that difetUrbed 
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state whieh hia lordship thought could be best 
prevented by further concessions. Other circum- 
stances had also occurred to induce ministers to 
depart from the determination they had formed not 
to press the question: the total destruction of 
Prussia and the increased power ■of France made 
It necessary to strengthen this country to the ut- 
most : it became the duty of ministers to look to 
two contingencies — ^peace between France and the 
continent, and a conunuance of the war with Eng- 
land. What in such a situation would be. the beat 
course of 'policy ? Would it not be to augment 
the force of our own empire, and to diminish what- 
ever danger might be apprehended from the dis- 
content of any part of the united kingdom ? His 
lordship proceeded to state that a draught of a dis- 
patch to tlie lord-lieutenant of Ireland relating to 
the communications he was to make to the Catho- 
lics, was submitted to the king by ministers and 
met with his majesty’s appiobation. This draught 
contained the substance of what they meant to 
propose in parliament. After some objections his 
majesty gave his consent that the measure should 
be proposed this session; and then authority was 
given to the lord-lieutenant to assure the heads of 


ihe Insh Catholics that the army and navy would 
be opened to them, and that the difficulties which 
stood in the way of their promotion would all be 
removed on their taking a proposed oath. A second 
dispatch had been iransmitled to Ireland to remove 
some doubts which rose in the minds of the Ca- 
tholics, and to confirm the assurance already given. 
This second dispatch too had been submitted to 
his majesty, who returned it without any objection 
or cumineut. After all this had been done, how- 
ever, some nieinbers of the cabinet, (Sidmuuih and 
Ellenborough, and we believe we must include 
Lord Chancellor Erskine,) who had all along 
entertained doubts as to the extent of the measure. 
Hi last objected to it in the strongest terms ; and 
then his majesty, conceiving that the measure w ent 
much farther than he had intended, exjiresscd to 
Lord Grenville his decided objection to it. Mi- 
nisters then endeavoured to modify the bill, so as 
to reconcile it to his majesty *8 wishes, without de- 
stroying the vital essence of the measure. Failing 
in this attempt, they determined to drop the bill 
altogether ; but, at the same time, in vindication 
of their own character, Lord Grenville and Lord 
Howick resolved to insert in the proceedings of the 
cabinet a minute reserving to them, — 1. The liberty 
of delivering their opinions in favour of the Catholic 
question ; 2. The liberty of submitting this ques- 
tion, or any subject connected with it, from time to 
time, accordmg to circumstances, to his majesty’s 
decision. But they were called upon (by the 
king) not only to withdraw the latter reservation, 
but to substitute a written obhgation never again to 
bring forwsM the measure, or to propose anythiuir 
connected with the Catholic question to his majesty. 
A more painful condition,” said Lord Grenville, 
wld not have bean imposed upon any set of men. 
What would be the utuatkm of miniatert if they 


were to be bound by their oathi of oflfipe to counsel 
and advise the Mvereign in all thinga to the best of 
their judgment, and to be fettered at the same time 
by a written engaroment of this nature ? Were 
ministep to withhold their advice when they might 
deem it neceaeary for the safety, nav, the very 
existence of the empire? What would w the e^ct 
upon the conatitution ? Could the conatitution 
exist if Buch a principle were recognized, as that 
roiniatera were acting upon a written pledge of the 
nature he had stated ? Suppose the existence of 
Ireland at stake, and responsible ministers called 
upon to account for their conduct, could they 
justify themselves by saying, * Oh ! that corner was 
tom out of the map of the empire committed to 
our keeping !* Would not the recognition of such 
a principle strike at the very root of the constitu- 
tion, overturn the maxim that the king can do no 
wrong, but that his ministers can, and re-establish 
the monstrous principle by which a sovereign was 
I brought as a criminal to the bar of his subjects ! 
Conceiving that any such engagement would be 
inconsistent with their duty, unconstitutional, and 
dangerous to the sovereign, he and his friends had 
refused to give the written obligation demanded ; 
and the very day after making this communication 
of vlieir sentiments they had received an intimation 
from his majesty that he must seek for other mi- 
nisters. Lord Sidnioulh rose and said that, on 
coming into office with Fox, Grenville, &c., he had 
not compromised his principles, nor departed from 
his feelings and views on the Catholic question, 
though he had certainly entertained a hope that 
the question would never again be brought forward. 
He was, he said, a friend to toleration ; he would 
let the Catholics enjoy the benefits of the act of 
1793 ; but on that act he thought a stand should 
be made against lurther encroachments. He bad 
ever been of opinion that the grant of power to the 
Catholics would tend to the destruction of our con- 
stitution, by infringing ujion the church establish- 
ment.* In the House of Commons explanations 
similar to those of Lord Grenville were given by 
Lord Howick. Notwithstanding his lordship’s 
^pressed determination to oppose any long ad- 
journment, the Commons, as the Upper House had 
done, agreed to adjourn until the 8th of April 
without a division. 

“ Ministers,” says Sir Samuel Romilly, who 
now' ceased to be solicitor-general, ” had deter- 
mined not to resign, but to be dismissed from their 
offices.” We learn from the aame authority some 
curious particulars respecting the conduct of 
Erskine, who appears to have been eager to keep 
the great seal, though his appearances and de- 
cisions in the court had proved the truth of the 
declaration he is said to have made on becom- 
ing lord cluincelloT,— that he knew nothing of 
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chancery law. On the 18th of March, the day 
after Lord Howick had announced in the Com- 
mons that the Catholic hill would be dropped, 
Erskine waited upon his majesty to tell him that 
the recorder’s report was to be made ; and, although 
it was contrar}' to all court etiquette to speak on any 
subject which the king had not first mentioned, 
he proceeded to demonstrate to his majesty the 
dangerous consequences of dismissing his present 
ministers. He said he was sensible that, when he 
first entered into his majesty’s service, his majesty 
had a prejudice against him ; that he was quite 
satisfied that that prejudice was now entirely re- 
moved ; and that his majesty did him the justice 
to believe that he had served him faithfully ; that 
upon the Catholic measure, which had been the 
occasion of the present unhappy state of things, lie 
thought both religiously and morally exactly as 
his majesty himself did ; that, however, after what 
had passed, it appeared to him that the ministers 
who had signed the minute of council (Erskine 
himself had taken good care not to sign it) could 
not with any consistency retract it ; and that to 
give a pledge not to offer advice to his majesty 
upon measures which the state of public affairs 
might render necessary, would be, if not an im- 
peachable offence, at least an offence which con- 
stitutionally could not be justified. He added, that 
he thought it his indispensable duty to represent to 
the king the situation in which he stood ; that he 
was on the brink of a precipice ; that nothing 
could be more fatal than to persevere in the resolu- 
tion he had formed of dismissing his ministers ; that 
the day on which that resolution should be an- 
nounced in Ireland would be a day of jubilee to 
the Catholics ; that they could desire nothing more 
than to see a ministry, supported by all the talents 
and weight of property in the country, go out upon 
such a measure ; and that he must venture to tell 
his majesty that if he proceeded with his resolution 
he would never know another hour of comfort or 
tranquillity ! According to Erskine, his majesty 
listened to all this without once interrupting him ; 
he (Erskine), however, could observe by his coun- 
tenance that lie was greatly agitated, and when he 
had concluded, the king said to him, You are a 
very honest man, my lord, and I am very much 
obliged to you.” Nobody will doubt that if 
George III. had given his account of this strange 
conference it would have differed very materially 
from this account given by Erskine. That vain, 
flighty man in imparting these particulars on the 
19th of March, to Romilly, and to Piggott, the 
attorney-general, seemed to think that he had made 
a great impression, and half flattered himself that 
the king would retract his resolution, and permit 
the cabinet to remain unaltered, since they had let 
drop the obnoxious bill. But the fact was that 
the king saw Lord Howick immediately afier the 
chancellor, and persevered most firmly in his de- 
termination of forming a new administration. We 
believe that the ** Talents” generally entertained a 
mean, opinion of the talents of George III., but 


that prince assuredly had ability enough to form 
a proper estimate of such a babbler as Erskine,* 
and firmness and courage enough to despise his 
threats, i/~which we doubt — Erskine ever had 
the boldness to make them. 

All the cabinet ministers had attended his ma- 
jesty and had delivered up the seals of their office 
on the 25th of March, except Erskine, who was to 
retain the great seal till that day week, in order 
that he might have time to pronounce his decrees 
in some chancery suits which had been argued 
before him. Between the 26th and the Slst of 
March the following appointments were announced : 
— the Duke of Portland, first lord of the treasury ; 
Lord Hawkesbury, secretary for the home depart- 
ment ; Canning, secretary for foreign affairs ; Lord 
Casllereagh, secretary for war and the colonies ; 
the Earl of Chatham (Pitt’s elder brother) master 
of the ordnance ; Spencer Perceval, chancellor of 
the exchequer and under-treasurer of the exche- 
quer ; Earl Camden, lord president of the council ; 
Earl Bathurst, president of the board of trade, with 
George Rose for his vice ; and the Earl of West- 
moreland, keeper of the privy seal. On the Ist of 
April Lord Eldon was sworn lord high chancellor, 
and the Duke of Richmond was made lord lieutenant 
of Ireland. Two days before Lord Erskine parted 
with the seal he appointed his son-in-law, Edmund 
Morris, a master in chancery. This ^as thought 
a most improper act, as Erskine ought to have con- 
sidered himself as out of office ever since the 25tb 
of March, the day on which his colleagues re- 
signed.t On the 3rd of April Lord Mulgrave was 
named first lord of the admiralty, and the honour- 
able Robert Dundas president of the board of 
control. On the 8th of April Lord Melville was 
sworn of the privy council. This was the day on 
which parliament met after the fortnight’s adjourn- 
ment. The remaining offices were filled up in the 
course of a few days after this. Among other ap- 
pointments George Rose became treasurer of the 
navy in lieu of Sheridan. 

Between the 25th of March and the 8th of 
April the new ministers appear to have done all 
they could to excite a cry in the country against 
popery. The Duke of Portland, the nominal 
head of the cabinet, being chancellor of the uni- 
versity of 0.\ford, wrote to it to request a petition 
to parliament against Catholic concessions : the 

* Knmllly, from whom tlieac details are copieil, informs us lliat, 
tliouRh KrBkino comniiiniciited uil this to him and coa- 

fidentmlly, " he afterwards repeated it to almost all h» friends, and 
Bomctimes la large companies at dinner .*'— uf Parliamentary 
L>/c. 

f *' Morris, though a very clever nnn a very deserving man, has no 
knowledge in hu profi-ssiun of that piirticulur kind which is neoesunry 
to quality a man to dlochurge tlie duties of a muster. Tins is a 
matter which will draw repro.ich on the whole administraiiuii : 
though, in every other department, they have most scrupulously, as 
I uaderstand, abstained from making any promotions.' — Romilly, 
Diary of Parliamentary Life. 

Rumilly's own conduct, at this great party crisis, menls nttentiou. 
He says, *' I have some satisfaction, now the minsters are out, m 
reflecting that I have never osked tliem for a single fhvour. Tliere 
was one tiling wlucli I very much wished for ; and it is such, a trifle 
that 1 take for grauted that if 1 had asked Lord Moira (the master of 
the ordnance) for it, it would have been done for me immediately. 

It was only to get my brother’s yonngeit ion into the military academy 
at Wooln ich. However, I did not ask for it ; and, to the poor l) 0 > ■ 
great disappointment, it is not done."«-/c(t 
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Duke of Cumberland, chancellor of the university 
of Dublin, wrote two letters to that university for 
the same purpose ; and in the last of these letters 
he plainly intimat^ that it was the wish of the king 
that this should be done. Harry Erskine, the 
witty brother of the ex-chancellor, said it was a 
pity that poor Lord George Gordon did not live 
in these times, when he would have a chance of 
being in the cabinet instead of being in Newgate. 
Spencer Perceval, who had vacated his seat by 
accepting office, told the electors of Northampton 
that It -was a duty in the people ns well as in the 
sovereign to resist the inroads of popery ; that he 
himself had quitted a lucrative profession and 
accepted his new office in order to stand by his 
sovereign at this important crisis. The Society 
for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, of 
which, as of nearly every other religious society, 
Wilberforcc was a conspicuous and active member, 
lent the aid of its publications in keeping up the 
“No Popery” cry; and “the pulpit, drum-eccle- 
siastic,” played very generally to the same tune. 
Dirty little boys chalked the walls: the days of 
Lord George and the London riots eeemcd^j-eally 
coming back again. 

Tlie king could scarcely have found it necessary 
to demand from his new ministers the written 
pledge which he had demanded from his old ones. 
It was deemed expedient, however, by the opposi- 
tion, to consider them as being virtually bound by 
some such understanding ; and accordingly, on the 
9th of April, the very day after the re-assembling 
of parliament, Mr. Brand moved in the Commons, 

“ That it IB contrary to the first duties of the confi- 
dential servants of the crown to restrain themselves 
by any pledge, ejcpress or implied, from oilering lo 
the king any advice that the course of circum- 
stances might render necessary for the welfare and 
security of any part of his majesty’s extensive em- 
pire.” This was indeed a constitutional truism — 
a principle not to be denied without attacking the 
theory of the constitution itself. But, if the motion 
liad been carried, it w^iuld have been followed by 
other resolutions : “ That to advise his majesty to 
dismiss his ministers because they refused to give 
such a pledge was subversive of the constitution 
“ That the persons who had given such advice, or 
who had come into office upon any such pledge, 
expressed or implied, were not deserving of the 
confidence of the House of Commons and, lastly, 
“ That these resolutions should be carried up to 
the king.” The new cabinet therefore determined 
to try their strength on Brand’s first motion. The 
friends of the late administration were very sanguine 
08 to carrying the motion by a considerable majority ; 
but, the Prince of Wales having declared that the 
niolion was of a nature which must affect the king 
personally, the prince’s friends, including Sheridan, 
absented themselves ; l^rd Sidmouth’s friends 
voted against his lordship’s late colleagues ; and 
Perceval and Canning displayed great addren in 
defending the king and in opposing the motion. 
Pferceval declaied that his majesty hail uq advisen 
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in the measures alluded to ; that Ihft present pro- 
ceeding was to arraign tlie king peraonally, and to 
call him to answer personally at the bar of the House. 
Canniug talked of the king’s remarkable good health 
and promise of long life in a manner which was 
I calculated to have a remarkably strong effect on 
those wBverers and doubters who had always out 
eye fixed on the king in etse, and one on the king 
in posse. Canning also declared distinctly that, if 
Brand’s motion were carried against them, ministers 
would not go out, but would appeal to Uie people 
and dissolve parliament. The king’s pious scruples 
were repeatedly mentioned — his regard for his co- 
ronation oath, which, several members said, would 
have been violated if the bill of the late ministry 
had passed. Brand’s motion was rejected by 
258 against 226.* It was past six o’clock in the 
morning ere the House divided. 

A similar motion was made in the Lords by the 
Marquess of Stafford, and was defeated, through the 
same means and agencies, by a comparatively larger 
majority. Here Lord Sidmouth spoke and voted 
against his late colleagues ; and Erskine, in sup- 
port of the motion, delivered a deal of cant, which 
was ridiculous enough to those who knew the man 
and his motives, but which still went to iiifiuencc 
the vulgar out of doors. “ 1 am one,” said Ins 
lordship, “ who really entertains the profoundest 
reverence for God, religion, and all professori of 
the Christian ProtestaiU faith. No man whatever 
can be more religious than 1 am. I am sure that 
I need not except even the worthy and pious pre- 
lates in whose presence 1 make this solemn and 
public declaration. 1 glory in the opportunity of 
making it. Would to God that my life could he 
as pure as my faith ! 1 regard the Koniish religion 
as u gross superstition, the result of the darkness 
of former ages, hut now falling into a visible and 
wholesome decline. I never thought of encouraging 
It, but rather wished that inconvanwnce sJumld be 
felt, though no injustice suffered, by its professors.” 
Not less miserable was the way in which this giddy 
cx- chancellor attempted to defend his late colleagues 
for having given up the bill, and for having con- 
tinued ill office after so doing. It had been said 
that the late ministry had introduced that Catholic 
Army and Navy Bill on a principle of ex{)ediency 
and duty, and yet had kept their places after having 
been obliged to withdraw it. He admitted that all 
this was true enough ; but then he argued that there 
was a plain difference between the strongest expe^ 
diency and imperious necessity^ and that as there 
was only the strongest expediency, and not atiy 
imperious necessity for carrying through the said 
bill, his frieudi, anxious to work out many other 
good measures, had been quite justified in behaving 
as they had done. Lord Hanrowby said that a 
mutual confidence between tlie sovereign and his 
servants was indispensable to the good conduct of 

I * ** Oar party," layi Bonflly, ** went is IttUa vtnam that tbay 
; ihoHhl kne Um q iwwt I oD , and tt was w dlflcnlt In n fuU a bouse to 
aKartaio the nuoiber*, that daring the tlivSilonf ahlle we were looked 
I out in the lobby, we fvppoeed onnelfee the nmiorltir by about 
I twenty."— ’jMeiy. 
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public businesB ; that when once there was so little 
confidence on either side, that' ministeri were in- 
duced to demand a pledge firom the king, or the 
king to demand a pledge from ministers, there was 
little other option than either for him to dismiss 
them, or for them to resign. Lord Barrington 
considered that the Marquess of Stafford’s motion 
included an inculpation of the king for the exercise 
of an undoubted prerogative, find moved that the 
House do now adjourn ; and this was carried by 
171 against 90. 

A motion made in the Commons by Mr. Little- 
ton, to express the deepest regret at the late change 
of administration, was defeat by a vote for pass- 
ing to the order of the day, the numbers being 244 
against 198. 

It was understood that a dissolution was to take 
place, but it was not supposed that it would be 
before the end of May and the regular close of the 
session. But an immediate dissolution was decided 
upon on the 24th of April, although kept a profound 
secret until the 2fith. The object no doubt was to 
take advantage of the cry of No Popery wliich had 
been raised in so many parts of the country, and 
which was so senseless a cry that it could not but 
be felt by ministers that, if the dissolution were 
postponed for only a few weeks, it would wholly 
have died away. This was the conjecture of 
Romilly and his friends, and the conduct pursued 
by ministers proves the fact. On Monday, the 
27th of April, they prorogued parliament by com- 
mission, and in so doing they did not affect lo dis- 
guise how necessary it was not to lose a moment in 
obtaining the benefit of the prevailing excitement. 

“ His majesty,” they said, “ is anxious to recur to 
the sense of his people, while the events which 
have recently taken place are yet fresh in their 
recollection.” Tiiey called the late agitation of the 
Catholic question “ an unfortunate and uncalled- 
for agitation they alluded to the restraint imposed 
on the king by his coronation oath, and to the king’s 
conscientious persuasion of the rectitude of the 
motives upon which he had acted, and upon which 
he now gave the people the best opportunity of tes- 
tifying their determination to support him in every 
exercise of the prerogative of the crown ; and, after 
saying something more that was very proper to 
keep up the “ No Popery ” feeling and to set so- 
ciety by the ears, they made the speech conclude 
with the expression of a recommendation, on the 
king’s part, to cultivate by all meaiis a spirit of 
union, harmony, and goodwill among all classes 
and descriptions of his people! This unlucky 
parliament had existed only four months and seven 
days. 

Tremendous and almost unprecedented were the 
efforts made both by the ins and the outs at the 
new general election. On both sides immense 
electioneering purses were made up and emptied 
in the old way. Wilberfurce foresaw a ruinous con- 
test for any man of ordinary fortune in Yorkshire, 
where Lord Harewood was going to oppose him ; 
but Wilberforce’s friends immediately subscribed 


18,000/. and voted that he himself should not be 
permitted to put down his name to the ' suhscrip. 
tions opened to support his election. Everywhere 
the price of boroughs rose to a terrible amount. 
Tierney offered 10,000/. for two seats and got a re- 
fusal. The opposition accused the new ministers 
of buying up, by means of a very large sum ad- 
vance by the king out of his privy purse, all 
the seats that were to be disposed of, and at any 
prices. Romilly thought himself a lucky man in 
getting one of the seats for the borough of Hors- 
ham for 2000/., through the favour aud kindness 
of the Duke of Norfolk.* Their superior com- 
mand of money, and the prevailing prejudice 
against Catholic concessions, served the new minis- 
ters well. This prejudice seemed to have a strong 
hold in that very variable, and not very enlightened 
body, the corporation of Loudon. On the 22nd of 
April that corporation had presented an address to 
the king, expressing their exceedingly warm grati- 
tude for the decided support and protection ^iven 
by his majesty to the Protestant reformed religion, 
and for the firm and constitutional exercise of his 
royal prerogative. The Society for promoting 
Chri^an Knowledge published, during the general 
election, a resolution declaratory of its opinion 
respecting the bill which the displaced ministers 
had submitted to parliament, *1* and other religious 
societies swelled the shout that the church was, or 
recently had been, in danger. The Ert^ish Catho- 
lics, who may have dreaded the revival of the 
popular outrages of the year 1760, published an 
address to their Protestant fellow-subjects, laying 
before them acts and documents to prove the purity 
of iheir principles in respect to their king and 
country, and calling upon them to judge whether 
** his majesty's Roman Catholic subjects maintain 
a single tenet inconsistent with the purest loyalty, 
or interfering in the slightest degree with any one 
duty which an Englishman owes to his God, his 
king, or his country.” This paper was signed by 
the Earl of Shrev'sbury, by Lord Petre, by Sir 
John Throckmorton, and by many other English 

• \\am\\\y , Diary itf Parhamentary L^fe. Tlie cx-§olicitnr-f^DeTRl 
adrls — '* Tioruey, ho innnni;;eti tins busiuras for tlin friendM of the late 
udminiiitrniloii, liwaiircB me tli.kt lie ran lie.ir of no aeati to be diapnaed 
of. Alter a pailMment whifb liHH lived little more thun four months 
one would uatumlly siippOBe tlial those Heata which ure regularly sold 
by the propripturs of them would Iw very ulieup; they are, however, 
in fact, sold uow at a higher price than was ever given tor them before. 
.... fiflUOl. and &&Q01 have been given for aenta w Itli no atipulaiinii 
as to time, or ag.iiiist tlie event of a speedy di-solutioii by the king's 

ileath. or by any cliange of ndminiatration Amongst otheii., 

Sir C H , the great dealer in horoiiuhs, has sold ull he h.id to 

niiinsters This liuving ot seals is detestable , and yet it is 

almost the only way in which one in my situation, who ia resolved to 
lie an indepniident man, can get into parliament To come in by a 
popular elei'tiou ili the present state ol the reprcsentalUin, is f|iiite 
impossilile; to he placeo there by some great lord, and to vote as he 
ahull direct. Is to be in a state of complete dependence : and nothing 
hardly rcroaias but to owe a seat to the sacrifleu of a part of one’s foi' 
tune. It is true that many men' who huy stwts do it as a matter of 
pecuniary Bprculation,nB a pruatablo way of employing their money': 
they carry on a political trade; they buy their seats, and sell their 
votes. Vnr myself, I can truly say that, hy giving money tor a seat, 

1 shall make a* sarritlce of my priv.ito property, merely that I may be 
enabled to serve the publie. 1 know wha(l danger there is of men’s 
dissiihlng from themselvas the real motives of their actions; hut it 
milly does appear to me that it is from this motive alone tliat I act.” 

f lainl Grenville, himself a member of the Christian Knowledge 
Society, oomplained in a public letter addressed to the Rev. G. Gsakio 
secretary of that society, of this Invidious publication, which W** 
given to, the world ns the umnlnious risolatlon of that body. 
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CatholicB dwtinguiahed by antiquity of deaceiU, 
and by their personal virtues. It produced its 
effects, no dou^ but we fear only among the more 
enlightened and more liberal classes, who scarcely 
stood in need of any such appeal. On the w^lc, 
the new ministry gained immensely by the disso- 
lution and general election. In the new parliament, 
which met on the 22nd of June, their majorities 
were found to be large and sure. An amendmrat 
to the address on the opening speech, censuring 
the late dissolution of parliament, was rejected in 
the Lords by 160 against 67, and in the Commons 
by 350 against 155. The business which was 
transacted was of little importance or interest, 
except as showing on the divisions the great strength 
which the new admimstration had gained. The 
ministry found or thought it necesaary to bring in 
an Irish Insurrection Bill, giving the lord-lieute- 
nant power to proclaim disturbed counties ; autho- 
rising magistrates to arrest jiersons who should 
be found out of their dwelling between sun-set 
and sun-Tise, and requiring that the persons so 
arrested should be tried at the quarter sessions. 
This bill was brought into the Common'-, on the 
9th of July, by General ^lr Arthur Wellesley 
(Duke of W^ellington), who bad again become 
secretary to the lurd-lieutcnant. Giuttun, the Irish 
patriot, rleclared that the measure was necessary ; 
that to his knowledge there was still a French 
party in Ireland. Sheridan divided the House 
against it oil the third reading; but his minority 
was only 10, including the tellers, against 108. 
A bill was also carried to oblige all persons in 
Ireland who had arms to register tliem, and to 
authorise magistrates to make domiciliary visits in 
search of arms. A bill brought in by Whitbread 
fur the education of the poor, by establishing 
schools in all the parishes in England, was allowed 
to pass through the Commons on the Gth of 
August; but, as it was thought, only because it 
was well known it would be rejected by the Lords. 
Mr. Bankee, who had brought in a bill to prevent 
the Crown from granting places by reversion, which 
was depending in the Lords at the time of the 
sudden dissolution of the last brief parliament, 
brought it in again and got it carried through the 
new House of Commons, without opposition from 
any quarter. But in the Lords upon .the second 
reading the bill was opposed by Lord Melville and 
by Lord Arden. Lord Arden was in the actual 
enjoyment of a very lucrative office, that of registrar 
of the admiralty court, granted to him while it was 
in reversion, with a second reversion to his brother 
Spencer Perceval, now chancellor of the exchequetr. 
Lord Chancellor Eldon joined in the opposition, 
and Baiffies’s bill was thrown out in a very thin 
House without any divieion. Bankes, etill perse- 
vering, Almost immediately moved that an address 
should be made to the king not to gmnt any office 
in reversion before the end of six we^ after the 
meetmg of next session of parliament, and this waa 
allowed to be carried. This parliament was pro- 
rogued on the 14th of August : the king’s speech. 
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delivered by commission, was hpotful and cheer- 
ful. 

The military operations of tne year hud been 
nearly all devised by the Grenville cabinet. Al- 
though Sir Home Popham had lieeii brought to 
a court-martial, and censured for his disobedience, 
and although the leaders of that cabinet did not 
entertaiu a favourable opinion of the bold . enter- 
prises iu South America, reinforcements had been 
forwarded to General Beresfurd ; and an armament 
had been sent to the Rio de la Plata, under the 
command of General Sir S. Auchniuly, convoyed 
by Admiral Sir C Stirling, who su{ierseded Sir 
H. Popham. On the 18th of January the troops 
were landed ncur Monte Video. A sally made by 
the Spaniards, who were 6000 strong, was repelled 
with gre4it sbiughlcr ; the town waa forthwith in- 
vested , and on the 2nd of February it was taken 
by Sturm, with a loss to the English of 560 iu 
killtd and wounded. Before intclhgence had yet 
reached England of tlic re-cajiture of Buenos Ayres 
by the Spaniards, Brigadier- GeneralCraufurd was 
sent on a wild expedition for the reduction of the 
vast American province of Chili. Craufurd had 
only 4200 men, and the naval force which accom- 
panied him under Admiral Murray was proportion- 
ally small. The expedition had not been gone long 
ere the government learned — not that Sir S. 
Auchmuty had stormed and captured Monte Video, 
for there was not time for that intelligence to 
arrive, — but that Buenos Ayres had lieen lost, and 
Beresfurd obliged to tapitulaie. Instantly orders 
were sent after General Craufurd to tell him not . to 
conquer Chili, but to go to the Rio dc la Plata. 
These orders overtook Craufurd while he was at 
the Cape, and in pursuance of them be altered bis 
course and made the best of his way for the neigh- 
bourhood of Buenos Ayres. Craufurd was a brave 
and experienced soldier, and so waa Auchmuty; 
but they were only brigadier- generals, and, aa the 
force gradually collecting in that latitude waa 
getting considerable, it was considered tliat on 
officer of higher rank ought to take the general 
command. Unless they had taken General Mack 
out of the kirtresB into which the Emperor of 
Austria bad thrown him, the English government 
could hardly have made a worse choice, Qeimral 
Whitelocke had attained to high rank in the army 
with scarcely any service beyond parade duty, and 
an attendance of palace-guards. He was a handr 
some well-spoken man, simI, like Mack, had bed 
the knack of making people who were no aoldiers 
tbemselvea believe that he was a great one, and a 
very consummate general. It was said at t^^time 
that he owed hia appointment to the present ream- 
mand to the personal favour of (korge lIlt,;«HHitik 
should appear that ministerial and Ml manner of 
suffirages were united to procure him thia adVanoo- 
ment. Y et some few yean ago, Whitelooke, then 
ikutenant-coloiiel, had shown, at St Domingo, 
symptoms of shyness, which^ ss many , persons 
thought, ought to have stripped him of his uniform, 
and subjected him to have his sword broken over 
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his head. Windham, who, as secretary-at-war, an- 
nounced the appointment to parliament, said that 
it had been considered essential to employ a general 
ofBcer of the highest rank and ability ; and that 
his majesty had been pleased to name Whitelocke. 
With 1600 more land troops General Whitelocke 
left England in the month of March, to take the 
command-in-chief of all the British forces in the 
Rio de la Plata, and reduce the whole province of 
Buenos Ayres, at the very least He arrived near 
Monte Video towards the end of May. By this lime 
nearly 12,000 excellent British troops were col- 
lected on the Rio de la Plata — brave, active, and 
only wanting a proper general to command them. 
A portion of the population of the country were 
known to be weary of the Spanish government, 
and anxious for independence ; and a little ma- 
nagement (particularly if General Miranda had 
been called to head-quarters) might possibly have 
induced this party to treat with the English. But 
Whitelocke was as much of a diplomatist or states- 
man as he was of a soldier. Like Mack, at Ulm, 
he appears to have lost his head as soon as he 
reached the South American shore. He marched 
and fought when he ought to have been making 
his preparations and negotiating w'lth the Inde- 
pendents ; and he began to treat when he ought to 
have continued to fight. At first, he seemed to 
think that with such an army he could conquer the 
whole of Spanish America ; but then, in a very 
few days, he pretended it was too difficult an enter- 
prise to conquer even a single town. On the 28th 
of June he landed nearly 8000 men about thirty 
miles to the east of Buenos Ayres. He took about 
the worst roads which could have been selected, and 
he separated his little army into different divisions, 
subjecting them to the risk of being cut off among 
rivers and bogs, or being decimated in their passage 
through defiles and thick woods. If the Spaniards 
had been an active and enterprising enemy, it may 
be doubted whether this carpet knight would ever 
have reached the walls of Buenos Ayres. The inun- 
dating rains which set in periodically at the end of 
June, or the beginning of July, swelled the rivers, 
and rendered them almost impassable, and White- 
locke appears to have obtained no information as 
to the places where the rivers were fordable, or as 
to any other particulars connected with the nature 
of that excessively difficult country. All operations 
were conducted in the dark, although there were 
several well-trained staff officers with the expedi- 
tion. Terrible fatigues — which might for the 
greater part have been avoided — were undergone 
by the troops, who must have marched not tliirty 
but eighty or ninety miles through that to them un- 
known wilderness. The army forded many rivers 
and many swollen rivulets, and on the fifth day 
approached the Chiuelo, of great depth, width, 
and rapidity, which enters the Rio de la Plata at 
the eastern angle of the city of Buenos Ayres. 
There was a bridge across the Chiuelo near the 
town, and over it General Beresford had passed 
in June, 1606, when he captured the place; but 
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this bridge was now reported to have been de- 
stroyed by the Spaniards ; and, apparently without 
any attempt either to ascertain the fact, or to see 
whether the bridge could not be repaired, White- 
locke determined to proceed towards the interior, 
nearer to the river’s source, where, he had been 
told, there was a good ford. He directed Major- 
General Gore with the light troops to keep to the 
northward, and to endeavour to pass at any place 
between him and the city, where the river might 
be found fordable, while he himself, with the main 
body of the army, traced the river to the southward. 
Major-General Gore, in his march, fell in with an 
intelligent American, who conducted him to the 
pass or ford of Chico, only two miles above the 
bridge, which was said to be destroyed. Gore and 
his light troops crossed the river without difficulty 
or interruption, the Spaniards, who were in con- 
siderable force on the opposite bank, giving way 
immediately, and flying in all directions. The 
rifle corps took possession of a strongly fortified 
position. The light troops were then halted upon 
some high ground which commanded a full view 
of the menaced city. Gore intending to wait until 
the main body should have crossed the river lower 
down. But Whitelocke, who had calculated, in 
his total ignorance of the country, that Gore must 
make a long march to the northward before he 
could find a ford, was in no hurry to cross the 
river, and he did not find a ford foi> .himself us 
soon, or so near, as he hud expected. Major- 
General Gore, tired of waiting, descended from his 
heights and moved along the road which led to 
Buenos Ayres ; his light troops charged, and took 
some guns, reached the suburbs that night, dis- 
persed the enemy, and pursued them to the very 
entrance of the city. The troops, from this forced 
and rapid march, were so exhausted that they 
could not avail themselves of the apparent timidity 
of the Spaniards, but fell back from the entrance 
of the city to the post where they had captured the 
guns, and where they remained on their arms the 
whole night. It was a night of rain: the soldiers 
were without cover, blankets, spirits, or provisions 
— bread they had not tasted for four days. This 
was on the 3rd of July. It had taken Whitelocke 
only five or six days to reduce his army to a half- 
starving condition. On the following morning the 
Spaniards, seeing that Major-General Gore’s force 
was BO small, and that Whitelocke, with the 
main body, was still on the opposite bank of the 
broad river, recovered from the panic into which 
they had been thrown the preceding evening and 
night. Gore sent a company to his rear to look 
out for his commander-in-chief ; but this detach- 
ment found bodies of Spaniards collected on every 
side, and was obliged to rejoin Gore, who passed 
many anxious hours looking out for the main body. 
In the afternoon Whitelocke came up and found 
Gore rather warmly engaged, with his people 
nearly famished and overcome by fatigue. Nor 
was the main body in better condition ; they had 
made a long roundabout march through a wretched 
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country, now almoBt entirely inundated, and the 
men had no blankets, no provisions, no spirits. 
The Spaniards, who had been engaging Gore, fell 
back, and halted in front of the town. They were left 
perfectly undisturbed for the remainder of that day, 
as Whitelocke thought he saw some appearance of 
a desire to capitulate on the part of the enemy, 
and as he entertained hopes of obtaining useful 
information — which he ought to have obtained be- 
fore he divided his army, and then committed the 
whole of it in a situation where it might perish of 
want.- Thus was the 4th of July consumed. But 
that day and night had been well employed by the 
Spaniards in preparing for the defence of their 
town, which, to all appearance, they would have 
abandoned without fighting, if a spirited concen- 
trated attack of the entire British lorce had been 
made on the evening of the 3rd, when Gore had 
possession of the suburbs. From the British 
shipping in the Rio de la Plata Whitelocke could 
expect no assistance, either in his assault, if he made 
one, or in his retreat, if after his blunders he should 
have had recourse to that disgraceful movement. 
The broad river, or flBatuary,of i^a Plata, though deep 
in the middle, grows so shallow towards the bank on 
w Inch Buenos Ayres stands, that large vessels are 
obliged to anchor seven or eight miles from the 
town. Except flat-bottomed gun-boats, of which 
there were only five or six attached to the British 
squadron, no craft that wc had could get within 
cannon-shot. Nor could the fire of these gun- 
boats have produced any speedy effect, nor was 
any such effect to be expected even from a bom- 
bardment on a large scale, with bombs and rockets 
and all the new inventions; for the houses of 
Buenos Ayres were of inconsiderable elevation, 
were flat-roofed, and constructed of soft brick, 
w'hich a shot penetrates as through a mud wall, 
doing no injury except to the immediate place it 
strikes ; and, as no wood was employed in the con- 
struction of the houses and churches except the 
incombustible Brazil-wood, and even that but 
sparingly, it was in vain to hope to set fire to the 
city. In case of a letreat there were no craft or 
rafts to carry the troops over the broad shoals and 
shallows to the shipping, and to march back by 
the way they had come to the place where they 
had first been landed was next to an impossibility. 
The passage of the river and swamps had been 
found difficult enough in the advance, when com- 
paratively but little rain had fallen, but the deluges 
which were now falling were rendering even the 
rivulets absolutely impassable. As the troops were 
famishing, and exposed to the inclemency of the 
season without any shelter and without even the 
common necessary of blankets, Whitelocke could 
not remain where he was, and retreat, as we have 
shown, was next to a physical impossibility. On 
the morning of the 5th orders were given to make 
an attack by storm, as the only resource within the 
power of the j^neral, and as the most prompt 
means of reducing the town, and thereby providing 
for the wants of the army. The aoldlers formed 
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into their columns of attack with order and tpirit, 
and moved from their ground with tlie encouraging 
conviction of a certain victory. They were to as- 
sail in every quarter at once, and to rush idong the 
streets of Buenos Ayres, which run in straight 
lines to the river, for the citadel* and the great 
square — the square of bulls. Plaza de Toros — 
in the centre of the city. The British soldiers 
went on like bulls, and kept the ground they 
gained with all the tenacity of true-bred English 
hull-dogs. But, while Whitelocke and his columns 
had been blundering all round about, 15,000 well- 
armed Spaniards and natives of the province had 
been collected within the city, nearly 900 pieces 
of artillery of all calibres h^ been diaposMl in 
good positions, barricades had been raisra in the 
streets, and stones and other missiles collected on 
the house-tops, which were so many flat terraces 
with parapets in front. Whitelocke, remaining 
himself outside of the town and out of harm’s 
way, with the reserve, an inconiiderable portion 
of his troops, ordered the commanders of the co- 
lumns to proceed as far as was practicable, taking 
possession as far as nas tenable; and each column 
was provided with sledge-hammers, crow-ban, 
pickaxes, &c., to clear away the barricades and 
force the houses, f As Whitelocke calculated that 
success must depend much on velocity of move- 
ment, that soldiers with loaded arms are prone to 
stop and make use oi them when they can be of 
no essential service, that the bayonet was, par ex^ 
cellence^ the weapon of the British soldier, that 
the Spaniards w'ould never stand a bayonet charge 
in street or square, but fight from covered situa- 
tions— from their houses and churches— where 
musketry in the hands of their assailants could 
have no other effect than, by jirolonging their pas- 
sage in the street, to expose them to a dreadful 
loss, he ordered that the men should all attack 
with unloaded muskets, and that no firing should, 
on any account, he permitted until all the column! 
had reached their final point and had formed. 
Much ridicule has been thrown upon these orders; 
hut it must be allowed (and it was admitted by the 
court-martial which tried Whitelocke) that mus- 
ketry would have been of little use, and might 
have led to the delay and losses he apprehended : — 
but, unluckily, bayonets were as useless against 
brick walls as musket-bullets could have been. 
For a time all went well. Sir Samuel Auchmuty’s 
column, overcoming every obstacle, gained the 
Plaza de Toros, took 32 cannon, an immense 
quantity of ammunition, and 600 prisoners ; the 5th 
regiment took possession of the church sod eonVent 
of Santa Catalina ; Colonel Guard took posaestinn 
of the Residencia, a commanding sOOioD; aiul 
another post m tiia enciny s centre was gaUintly 
carried at the point of the bayonet. But Bri^ier- 

• TIm dtade and ill the rtroDfed pofali wan od the haake of the 
river, end, M the whele tanedth of the town leyhehpaeD the rinr oad 
the EagUdi enay. they eoold be a ypwalMd oaly by the tteahkht 
■tieets. 

t Our carioiiuteli nymaaled Oe Eaflieh omnia aa hunUra 
UHl huunbreahen. carrylag. adtSMin aad ylehtvea, hatyUkledU. 
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Gea<sral Lumley, who^was storaiing with two regi- 
mentii, found himself opposed hy a heavy and 
WPtinued fire of musketry from the tops and win- 
4 pws of the houses ; the doors of the houses were 
•Q strongly barricaded .that it was almost impos- 
sible , to force }them; the streets were intersected 
by deep ditehea* in the inside of which were planted 
camioiii pouring showers, of grape on the advancing 
cobiiaid* One of Lumley’s regiments, the 36th, 
bciuted by the gallant general, reached its destined 
PQint, but the other, the 8$th, was so weakened 
the terrible fire as to be overpowered and 
tallHi. The flank of the 36th being thus left ex- 
posed, that regiment, together with the 5th, which 
hud taken the church and convent of Santa Cata- 
ijpft, retired .upon Sir Samuel Auchmuty’s post at 
the Plaza de Toros, charging and dispersing on 
their way >800 of the enemy, and taking two guns. 
The left division of General Craufurd’s brigade, 
under Colonel Park, approached the great square, 
with the intention of possessing itself of the Jesuits* 
College : hut here the enemy’s fire was most de- 
structive ; one part of the division threw itself into 
ac bouse, which was not found to be tenable, aud 
shortly afterwards was obliged to surrender ; the 
other part of the division, after enduring a dread- 
ful fire, in which Colonel Park was wounded, re- 
tiued upon the right division of the brigade, where 
Brigade- General Craufurd was cemmanding in 
posson-. With what was left of his brigade, Crau- 
fisrd now made a dash at the Dominican convent, 
ai|d. gained possession of that large and strong 
buildmg. In making a sortie to save a three- 
ppunder, which had been left in the street, Crau- 
flird loBt a great many of his light infantry, and 
Major Trotter, one of the best of his officers; 
the three-pounder was saved : but the Dominican 
GQpvent was assailed with the greatest fury ; the 
^pwntity of round shot, grape and musketry, to 
which they were exposed, obliged Craufurd’s peo- 
ple to.<quit the top of the building : the enemy, to 
number of 5000 or 6000, brought up heavy 
CWonon to force the wooden gates : the cessation of 
flring in other quarters induced Craufurd to believe 
that the other English columns had not been suc- 
cessfiil ; and at four o’clock in the afternoon, that 
general surrendered. “ The result of this day's 
action,” says Whitelocke, “ left me in possetsion of 
the Plaza, de Toros, a strong post on the enemy s 
right, and (he Residencia, another strong post on 
hit left, while 1 occupied an advanced position 
towards hit centre : ,but these advantages had cost 
about 2500 men in killed, wounded, and prisoners. 
The natjure of the fire to which the troops were ex- 
posed was violent in the extreme Grape:ihot at 
the corner of the streets, musketry, hand-grenades, 
bricks and stones from the . tops of. all the houses : 
every householder, with his negroes, defended his 
dwelling, each of which was .in itself a fortress ; 
and it i* t^ot, perhaps too much to say that the 
whole TnaXt population of Buenos Ayres was em- 
ployed in its defence.”* 

Gazette. 


It appears that, during the remainder of the day, 
and the whole of the succeeding night, Whitelocl^ 
remained ignorant of Craufuid’s surrender ; at least 
he himself or his apologist says that he had pressed 
forward his dragoons into the town to keep up a 
communication with Craufurd, but that Craufurd 
had advanced beyond their reach, and, till the next 
day, no certain report was received of his operations. 
Two objects, it is said, had been achieved, and, hut 
for the miscarriage of the third, and the surrender 
of Craufurd in the Dominican convent, the town 
must have remained in the possession of the 
British : for, as the Plaza de Toros commanded the 
citadel from the Left, and as we had posts on their 
right and opposite their centre, the enemy could 
not have made any material resistance. After the 
surrender at the Dominican convent, the guns of 
Sir Samuel Auchmuty, firing from the Plaza de 
Toros, might have overawed populace, but they 
would also have destroyed the British prisoners ; 
and the repeated declarations of the enraged mob 
that they would massacre Craufurd’s brigade and all 
the British who had surrendered, if the firing were 
renewed from the Plaza, paralyzed the army of Sir 
Samuel. Wc believe it would be difficult in any 
such circumstances to make British troops use 
their artiller)'. 

On the following morning, the 6th of July, 
Linieres, the clever Frenchman, who w§p still com- 
manding the Spanish troops in Buenos Ayres, and 
who had directed all the preparations made for the 
defence of the place, addressed a letter to White- 
locke, oflermg to give up all the prisoners taken in 
the late affair together wdth the Tlst regiment, and 
the other British soldiers who had been taken with 
Bngadier-General Beresford in the preceding year, 
if Whitelocke would desist from any further attack 
on the town, and withdraw his forces altogether 
from the Rio de la Plata ; insinuating, at the same 
time, that, from the exasperated state of the popu- 
lace, he could not answer for the safety of the pri- 
soners, if the English general persisted in offensive 
measures. At first, Whitelocke put a bold face on 
the matter, talking of the advantages he had gained, 
and of the means he had in his hands of retaliating 
upon the Spanish prisoners, if the populace should 
proceed to such bloody extremities, ur, if Linieres 
and his troops should forget the usages of war. 
But he soon altered his tone, and agreed to the 
terms which Linieres proposed. He says — In- 
fluenced by this consideration (i, e. the threat, used 
against the English prisoners), which I knew to 
be founded on fact, and reflecting of how little ad- 
vantage would be the possession of a country, the 
inhabitants of which were so absolutely hoatj]^ I 
resolved to forego the advantages which thebro^verv 
of our troops had obtained, , and acceded, to a treaty 
which 1 trust will meet the approbation of his 
majesty.”* The definitive treaty was signed at 
the fort of Buenos Ayres pn the pext day, the 7th 
of July, by General Whitelocke and rear-admiral 


Gazetio , 
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Sir George Murray,* and by Linieces and two 
Spanish generals. 

Hostilities were to cease on both sides of the 
Rio dc la Plata ; the British were to retain pos- 
session of the fortress and place of Monte Video, 
which Sir Samuel Auchmuty \ifiLd stormed and 
taken before Whitelocke’s arrival, for the space of 
two mouths ; but at the end of that time these 
buildings were to be delivered up to the Spaniards, 
w'ith all their artillery, &c. ; all prisoners whatso- 
ever were to be mutually restored ; Whitelocke a 
famishing army was to be supplied with provisions, 
and to be assisted in re-embarking and crossing 
over to the north side of the Plata river, with its 
arms, stores, equipage, &e. 

The popular indignation at home was so exces- 
sive that if Whitelocke had arrived in England in 
the month of September, with the officer who 
brought home his dispatches, he would h'ave run 
some risk of being tom to pieces by the people. 
He had committed faults enough, but these were 
all exaggerated, and others were invented for him 
by Ignorance, malevolence, and an uncritical and 
unexaniining fury. Wc are old enough to remem- 
ber the nig«‘ excited by the report that, before 
sending his men to be slaughtered in a hopeless 
street tight he ordered all the flints to be taken 
from their muskets. The name of Whitelocke w-as 
universally adopti d as a synonyine for vihite- feather; 
many believed him to he the most perfect com- 
])ound of coward and traitor that had ever been 
known among Englishmen. It was said to be ow- 
ing to his fax our at court and in other high places 
that bis trial was so long delaNcd : there might be 
other grounds for this procrastinating of Justice ; 
but It was not until the 28ih of January, 1H()8, 
that he was brought before a general com t- martial, 
held at Chelsea Hospital; and even then such 

• Admirnl Miirrn}, la a w imnitf ik'vp.-itch, lAfiluiiiLHl the rc.-i»ons 
f<<r wliieh Ilf h.i«l cniiiifiile'l In i>ii;ii ilic ire.it). lie Hiiut that, uii froiug 
iinhiTc, he WHS told li\ Whiudocke that he was oi opiuiuu, us well w 
veru the other EiiKlixh t^i'iifral'i, that It C'luld aiis>»er uo purpose 
to pe I sist. Hiid thiil one |p-eut ohjert w .is Bttuu’.ed in K''Uini; luick all 
the Hritish prisnueni who h.id heen tikeii lu South Atnencu tins war: 
tliiit till* di>itriiyiui; oi tlu* town L'oiild not l■)'nl■llt us , that he (W'liito- 
lorkf) saw no pios]iei't whate\i>i of estnlilie.ldiii' niirseWeH in this 
euiiiitry, as there wiu not a Jnetid to the Ungluh rn tl, tliat tlie in- 
M'teriuv ot r%nTy class ul the iiihulnluiiU wus Is'yoiid belief , that 
those ot our mun tlie eiieinv hnd taken prisoners were in the fKiwer 
III an eniufed mob, Her. “ lender thi'se iireiinisiaiices,’' added the ad- 
miral, " and Imuiik (HTsiiiidcd th.ii the iH'ople ot this country did not 
wmhtulie under the Ilntiah Kovernment, I siuned the treaty " It 
iip)M.*arsthat the *' AllTalciiU" ministry, who a]i{M)iiitcd Whitelocke, or 
siiliniitted to his lieiii^ apiMiiuted to the comniaiid, and wlio meant to 
ii(‘hie\e the eonqiiest Ilf avast contiuent with less than IS.OQO men, 
wen* BO itpuoraiit of the state nf he country and of the h•ellnK> of the 
inhabitants ns to believe tint if they did nut welcome the KukIihIi aa 
dfhxerera they would offer at the most but a feeble resisUiwe. 
Wliitelie-ke, we know, always neniisted in snyini' that he hud been 
misled by Ins Instructions, and hy the Incnire^ information |{ivaii to 
him liy ftovemnient. Taking this ns truth, it will, however, only 
serve as a very incomplete excuse for that general's conduct tn the 
Aeld. If iHir ciiliinet hail cordially given the hand to Oeneral Miran- 
da. if they had nroclaimed indepeudence for tlie South Amencan 
uiiloiiies, and if they had rapied round our standard the many ad- 
^entiirera or discontented sninta among the H|«ni»Ii Americans, the 
IJniish army might indeed have found iriends in uliunaance • but w« 
lielievc that the strong iWchled feelings of «e irg- Ih would have 
liet^ii a bar to any such sclieme, if Lord Grem ilh- aud hu brother mi- 
nisters hsd V ntured to propose it. But it should seem that nosneh 
profiotiltlon WH* ever made on their part — that the schenie was alto- 
gether too extensive and too bold a selieme for them to entertain. We 
will not go into the question of the abstract merits of h , but either 
■ome enrh echeme ought to bare been adopted and promoted byafhr 
greater force than waa eer't out. or «a oiuht to have laft Boi^ 
Amextea alone. ^ 


numerous adjournment! were allowed to take place 
that the trial waa not concluded OiriSFtliile ^th df 
March. The mass of the nation ceftaiflly thought 
the sentence too mild which condemned him to he 
cashiered in the most disgp'aceful manner; but not 
a few thought that the ministera under whom he 
had been employed, and under whose general and 
insane orders he had acted, ought to have beeii 
called to a severe account.* 

In a very opposite direction another armament, 
dispatched by the Grenville administration, led to 
no very honourable result. Towards the end of 
November, 1806, when our diplomatists at 
Ottoman Porte had been circumvented by the 
French, and had failed in their endeavours to p^ 
vent Sultan Selim from engaging in a war withthe 
czar (an event which acted as a capital diversion 
in favour of Bona|mrte, by obliging the Russfans 
to keep a large army on the l^iwer Danube); Ad- 
miral Louis appeared off Tenedos and the coast Of 
Troy with three line- of- battle ships and four fri- 
gates. It was an ancient rule, recognised in 
treaties with the Porte, that no ships of war, with 
tlieir guns on board, were to be allowed to pass 
cither the straits of the Dardanelles or the straits 
of the Bosporus. Nevertheless Admiral LciUis 
sent through the Dardanelles a ship oi the line and 
a frigate. The Turks, who certainly wished to 
avoid hostilities with the English, let the two ships 
pass their tremendous batteries on the straits with- 
out firing at them, and allowed them to come to 
anchor without inulcstatjon off Constantinople, near 
ihe point where the Bosporus opens into the Pro- 
pontis or Sea of Marmora. While this single ship of 
the line (the * Canopus ’ of 80 guns) and this tingle 
frigate lay thus, with their broadsides towards the 
Seraglio, or palace of the sultan (a roost vain 
and impotent nienuce), some attempts at negotiation 
were renewed on shore ; but the active, able, and 
intriguing Scbastiaiii was an over-match for our 
ambassador, Mr. Arbuthnot, who had several of 
the qualities of an old woman, and who was at thii 

* Thi* rh.'iTRes hr was tnrdupun wen; in suliataiiflo— 1 . IlaTlng In- 
aisled, lu llii: summuns of liueuos Ayres, ibht cixll oSloera xud raagM- 
trat«*s should Im* prlsouers of wai. wliii li, it is averrml, U routrory to 
all the iiistnuis cii war, aud hud a di'cided elTect in loSamtoK the 
civil iMi|iulaiiuu to ri'sistaiici;. U. luxiioiiuK tlie army lu the attack 
upon llui'iins Ayriis to n destriirtlv** churije of musketry Ihim tlte 
town, without fiirnishiiik' that army with any means ot deleoeeor 
iitiiiLk 3. Not lieiiiij ]>rFN«nt .{lemoiiully in the advauce a^^inal 
Buenos AvTrs , iils» not keepintt open h communication lietween the 
main liouy of the trisips aud the detavimient under (lauenl CraufursL 
winch conitM-lU’il that officer to surrender 4. Hurrouilarinu tlm 
fortress ot Muiita Video without iiecotstly, wliicti woe canabla of mmk~ 
mil HU effectual resistance atfainsi any lorce which could be hcombt 
against It. 

Tim plan of attack upon Buenos AyrtNi adopted by Oeneral Whll^ 
lo<.kr was one pro|iosed to him by LiriiteDant Oeneral Qon. Tbls 
W.IJI Biiiti d by Whitelocke himself in his defenee. and Oore admUiled 
that the Iwsis oi the plan arlopted was not unlike hl«. 

Generals Craufurd, Auchmuty, Oore, and others. In their erMenco, 
were uDaniqiuus id the opinion of Wiiitelocke's IneonslsUnit. wrty nn* 
decided, and waveriuc conduct, aud of his total want of nrraA|Kn«Urt 
ID uot supplying; tlie tr(Hi|is with provisions, ke. Oeuenu AuAim^y 
'* did not thiuk tliat any advantage would have raMlIad ftnmAavtaf 
the arms Inudeil ," and the coiiit was vervauxloiu tlutlt sBjcIrt Ita 
distiiicilv iimiei stood that they acquitted Lientmatit-Oeneiml ^fte- 
lurke of that |iatt ol the kiul rliarge whieb related to hla ndt faralah- 
ing tlie army with tiial means of defrnev. With this agcs*|itioo tbq 
court msrttal found the geiMral giiiltv of the whola nf tliese charges, 
and adjudged. “ TAst (A« mid / Jrei sia g a * fleasref fit 

eoMer ^, an d dse/ored Ma//y wmvrthyf lu ttrvt kit h 

nff oupa^ty wkutuutr. 
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time Kuffering under the depressing influences of 
a slow fever ; the victories that Bonaparte was then 
obtaining over the Austrians and Russians gave a 
great weight to Sebaatiani’s diplomacy ; the Aus- 
trian ambassador, whose court was opposed to the 
pretensions of Russia with respect to Turkey, re- 
mained neutral and motionless; the Prussian 
chargd d’affaires followed the instructions and ex- 
ample of his government, and shuffled and tergi- 
versated ; the ministers of Spain and Holland 
backed ^bastiani with all their might; the minis- 
ters of Ferdinand IV. of Naples, and of our other 
ally the King of Sweden, represented courts too 
insignificant to allow of their making any favourable 
impression in the way Arbuthnot wanted ; the diplo- 
matising came to nothing, and Count Italinsky, the 
Russian ambassador, who feared that he might he tom 
to pieces by the Constantinople rabble, or be com- 
mitted, according to the ancient usage of the Porte, 
a close prisoner to the Seven Towers, was allowed 
to embark in one of the English ships, which 
carried him down the sea of Marmora and through 
the passage of the Dardanelles into the Mediterra- 
nean, where the British flag had the undisputed 
sovereignty of the sea. Mr. Arbuthnot lingered 
on shore, but scarcely show'ed himself out of his 
house, his malady being increased by domestic 
afliiction. Some agents of the Porte announced 
that a large English fleet was on its way to the 
Dardanelles and Constantinople, and some months 
before Italinsky’s departure the divan had been 
threatened with the bombardment of their ca- 
pital by a young and hot-headed member of the 
British legation — a threat which had produced, 
for the time, the desired effect, but which had ! 
certainly contributed to put the Turks on their 
guard. For a fleet to have effected all that was 
desired it ought to have come at once, without any 
threat or announcement. It is true that the Turks 
were alow and procrastinating, and scarcely to be 
roused except by the immediate presence of danger ; 
but the sultan had several alert Frenchmen in his 
aervioe, and Sebastiani and General Andrt^ossi were 
both excellent artillery and engineer officers. To 
the popular fury against the Russians, the most 
bated enemies of the Turks, there now began to be 
added a loud outcry against the English. Mr. 
Arbmb&ot thought himself exposed to the double 
risk of being massacred by the rabble or of being 
detained as an hostage. His apprehensions were 
aggravated by the delay of the divan in giving a 
passport to an English courier, and by the military 
preparations he saw in progress under the direction 
of the French officers. He therefore made secret 
preparations for his own departure, and devised a 
scheme for carrying off with him the persons 
attached to his embassy, and the British merchants 
settled at Constantinople. After disclosing his 
project to two or three confidential persons, he 
requested the captain of the English frigate, which 
still remained at anchor near the mouth of the 
Golden Horn to invite him, his legation, and the 
meichKuta to a grand dinner on board. The invi- 


tations were sent, and on the 29 th of January, 
1807 , secretaries, attacht^s, drogomans, all in their 
best attire, repaired on board the ‘ Endymion,* not 
knowing that there was anything in the wind 
beyond a good dinner and a few patriotic toasts. 
When they were all assembled the ambassador 
communicated his intentions, and told them that 
they must go away with him as they were, and 
without holding any communication with the shore, 
as that might excite the suspicion of the Turks. 
Some of the drogomans had wives and numerous 
families, some of the English merchants had wives 
also, and all of them had left on shore, in their 
warehouses and dwelling-houses, bales of goods 
and other precious commodities. The sudden 
announcement struck them like a thunderbolt ; but 
they were told by his excellency that in all proba- 
bility the Turks would not murder their wives and 
children, and that if their goods were plundered or 
burned the generous British government would 
pay for them all.* There was a dinner served up 
in the captain’s cabin, but the appetite of the 
guests failed them, and their countenances were 
sad. At eight o’clock in the evening, when it was 
very dark, the ‘ Endymion ’ cut her cables and got 
under weigh. She nearly struck on the rocks 
which project a little beyond the Seraglio Point, 
towards which she was impelled by the strong 
current of the Bosporus ; but the ^ necessary 
manmuvres were executed with order and in per- 
fect silence ; the Turkish guards, as usual, were 
either fast asleep or smoking their chibouks, and, 
being freed from her momentary danger, the trim 
frigate, favoured by current and by wind, glided 
down the Propontis or Sea of Marmora, and was 
near the inner mouth of the Dardanelles before the 
divan knew that she was gone, or that Arbuthnot 
had embarked in her.t Close by the entrance of 
the straits was posted the capitan-pasha with a 
ship of the line, five frigates, and a brig ; hut this 
grand admiral neither knew nor suspected what 
passengers she was carrying, and the * Endymion ’ 
was allowed to run through the Dardanelles with- 
out search oi challenge. Off the island of Tenedos 
the * Endymion * joined Admiral Louis’s squadron. 
Finding himself now in security, Arbuthnot wrote 
to Constantinople to explain to the divan the motives 
of his sudden and unceremonious departure, and to 
propose the renewal of negotiations. The present 
object of the English minister was merely to gain 
lime, and to induce the Turks to suspend the pre- 
parations they were making on both sides of the 
Dardanelles to give the English fleet a hot recep- 
tion, if (which they much doubted) it should really 
risk itself in that narrow' and formidable passage. 
The Turks fell into the snare, and ordered Feyzi- 
Effendi, a Mussulman of high rank in the court, 

* Before departing, Arbuthnot wrote a note to General Sebaitiani 
rocommeiiding to hU protection the English fAmilies anti the non- 
descriDt fumihes of the dTOgomans, &c. ui the English servlee. Schas- 
tlanl cuimed the merit of a ssulous protection , but we believe that 
none was needed, and that not even the Janltsary rabble ever thougbt 
of offering any Inault to tho toraaken women ana children. 

t Juchorean de Salnt-Denya, Revolutions de ConstanUsoplO CB 
1807 et ISOS.— Private Infurmatlon, oolleoted on the spot*^ 
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to oj)cn a conference with the British ambassador. 
Arbnthnot would not penture himself on sliore; 
but he sent Berto-Pisani, his head drogomao, to 
the town or village of the Dardanelles, to amuse 
Feyzi-E£fendi. Pisani, who had a double heredi- 
U 17 claim to cunning, as a roan in whose veins the 
Genoese and Greek bloods were mixed, did his 
spiriting with great ability, his task being rendered 
the more easy by the decided English predilections 
of the Turkish negotiator, who had all along 
opposed the policy of the divan in provoking a war 
with the -great naval power. In vain M. de Las* 
cours, General Sebastiani’s aide-de-camp, who had 
been sent to the Straits to superintend the prepa- 
rations, argued and stormed ; in vain the other 
French officers urged the necessity of immediate 
and extraordinary exertion. Feyzi-Effendi kept 
negotiating; the capitan-pasha, a true .dreamy 
Turk, said it was not written in the Book of Des- 
tiny that the English should come ; that if they 
came, there were guns enough to sink them all ; 
that the probability was that all the English would 
attempt to do would be to blockade the outer 
mouth of the Straits, as the Russians had several 
times done in former W'ars ; that such expenses as 
the French recommended were unnccest-ary ; and 
that God w'as great. And there was this excuse 
for the capitan-pasha — he had little or no money 
with him, and he could get none from Constanti- 
nople. The workmen who had been pressed into 
the service, instead of staying to repair the old 
batteries and make new ones, fled in all directions 
like packs of furnishing jackals. At last, on the 
lOtli of February, Sir John Duckworth, a favourite 
admiral of the “ All Talents ” administration — who 
had certainly made his victory in the West Indies 
cream over rather too much* — arrived off Tenedus 
with some more ships of the line, and two bomb- 
vessels. This fuice, being uniied to Admiral 
Louis’s ships, made up not n fleet, but a squadron 
of eiglit Ime-of- battle ships, two frigates, and two 
bombs. The arrival of this force neither inter- 
rupted Bcrto-Pisani’s conferences, nor put more 
activity into the Turks ; Fejzi-Effendi hoped the 
negotiation would yet end well, and the capitan- 
pasha kept smoking his pipe and uttering his 
lushallahs! and Mashallahs! The confidence of 
this grand admiral in his Kismeth, or destiny or 
happy star, may possibly have bet n augmented by 
a terrible disaster which befel the ‘ Ajax,* one of 
Sit John Duckworth's squadron. At nine o’clock 
on the evening of the 14th of February, just as 
Captain Blackwood had retired to rest, the officer 
of the watch ran into the cabin and acquainted 
him that the ship was on fire. Signals of distress 
were made and alarm-guns were fired ; but, before 


• Some one nid in Ne^el Convention, to that greet maker 
JS^SSS*”**'**' ‘^“P******^ Barrim-*' Foiu fmtei trvp mmM$er 

Dnekwiirth l»fcd ^ attaM to Um Mediterranenn Seet of Lord 
CoUingwood. to whom ^e Ailmiralty oiden had bean, in Sm 
inataiiM, transmitted. ‘Hieae ordera conUloed the hishert eompU- 
mente to Duekmrth. said. “ Aa the eervieo fioiiit? wiU 

^uiw much abUity ^ armoiM m the oOdot who command it. 
VM an to mtnim the eneeabon thereof to Vloe-Admlral Sir John 
thomae Duckwotth.^-Jnemt, Nmval PiJrs! 
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any succour could approach, tba ^fiOiAagratioa 
burst up the main hatchway, dividii^ llie fore from 
the after part of the .ship. Although the moon 
was shining brightly, lighting up the peaks of 
Mount Ida and old Olympus, revealing the Trojan 
plain^ and silvering the Scamander, which wai 
winding and flowing through them as in the days 
of Homer, in ten minutes the smoke became so 
dense that the officers aud men on the upper deck 
could only distinguish each other by speaking or 
feeling. In this situation the only boat that could 
be hoisted out was the jolly-boat. About 360 of the 
officers, seamen, and marines dropped overboard 
from the bowsprit or other parts of the rigging, and 
were picked up by boats of the squadron that were 
now approaching. Captain Blackwood leaped 
from the spritsail-yard ; all the rest — about 250 
souls — perished in the flames or in the water. 
Among the victims were two women, and two of the 
merchants who hail been kidnapped or entrapped 
on board the * Endymion ’ at Constantinople by the 
too timid British ambas^iador. The burning ship 
drifted on the island of Tenedos, struck 011 the 
rocks, and blew up with an awful explosion which 
was heard all through the winding Dardanelles, 
and far away in the Archipelago and the Sea of 
Marmora among the cypress-groves of Scstos and 
Abydos, the ohve-clad hills of Gallipolis, and 
the cliffs of Lemnos and Imbros. The Turks 
and the French from the heights behind the village 
of the Dardanelles could not only hear the final 
roar, but could also sec the long-fed flames which 
preceded it. 

There was then no possibility of threading the 
narrow passage of the Dardanelles in the teeth of 
an impetuous current running down incessantly 
from the northward, without a good breeze from 
the south or south-west. This favourable wind 
did not set in until the morning of the 19th of 
February. Then, at about 7 a.m., the squadron 
weighed, and Duckworth steered for the entrance 
of the Dardanelles. In less than an hour the 
* Canopus,’ his leading ship, arrived abreast the 
outer castles, one of which stands on the Euro- 
pean and the other on the Asiatic shore. Both 
castles opened their fire upon the * Canopus,* 
and in succession upon the sliips in her wake, 
which followed in a Idng line, with considerable 
intervals of space between each of them. Nei- 
ther the * Canopus* nor any other ship returned 
the fire : the squadron moved majestically and 
silently up the Strait, as though despising the vain 
loud noise of the Turkish batteries. It was a grand 
holiday with tlie Osmanleea— one of the days of 
their Courban-Beiram— and they wen keeping it 
in their ordinary manner : the cannoneers of the 
inner batteries, instead of being at their j^Mata, 
were dispersed in the coffiee'housea, smoking their 
chibouks, listening to itinerant atory-teflera, or 
witness!^ the pleasant pranks of Karaguae, the 
Turkish F^nch. Even iht two outer casdet which 
had opened the fin had only a part of t^r artiUeiT- 
men at their guns. Our squadron was well in tne 

2 N 
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chanikel before the capitan-pasha would believe 
that they seriously meunt to pass through. He 
then tore his beard and ran about like a madman, 
giving hurried and contradictory or unintelligible 
orders ; and it was the French vice-consul at the 
Dardanelles, Sebastiani’s aide-de-camp and the 
other French officers on the spot, rather than the 
sultan’s grand admiral, that got some of the 
Turkish cannoneers and soldiers into the upper 
batteries on the Asiatic side of the channel. On 
the opposite or European side, where there were 
no such active and intelligent agents, the greater 
part of the Turks appear to have continued their 
keff* and their smoking. Still favoured by the 
fresh wind from S.S.W., and breasting the foam- 
ing current, the British squadron went quickly on, 
presenting a magnificent spectacle. At about half- 
past nine a.m. the leading ship arrived abreast of 
the castles and batteries of Kelidil-Bahar and Sul- 
ta»1e- Kalessi, which stand on the narrowest part of 
the channel, where the coasts of the two continents 
are scarcely a mile and a quarter asunder. The 
capitan-pasha had thrown himself into one of these 
works, and Feyzi-Effendi into another. From either 
shore a tremendous fire was opened upon the Eng- 
lish ships, which now for the first time began to 
reply, with broadsides starboard and larboard, and 
with a precision of aim which the Tuiks could 
neither comprehend nor imitate. In Asia and in 
Europe the neatly w’hitewashed bastions and para- 
pets tottered to their full : the capitan-])asha could 
not stand this horse-play, and, iiretciiding that kc 
was going on board his fidg-ship, he sneaked out 
of his battery, and disappeared. The Turkish 
cannoneers and janissaries soon followed the ex- 
ample of their chief, threatening to murder the 
French officers who attempted to keep them to 
their guns. These Frenchmen were left almost 
alone on the batteries, to witness the triumphant 
progress of the British ships, of which not one 
seemed to have sustained any serious injury from 
the cross-fire, hot and terrible as it had been while 
it lusted. The Straits might now be said to be 
passed ; but there w'as still some work to do. A 
little above the Castle of Abydos, and stretching 
on towards Nugar-Bouniu, on the Asiatic side, lay 
a Turkish squadron, consisting of a 64-gun ship, 
four frigate!, four corvettes, two brigs, and two 
gunboats. One of the brigs cut her cables and 
made sail for Constantinople, to convey the intelli- 
gence that the deUii Ingleez^-\ the mad English, 
were really coming. This brig ought to have 
been pursued and taken by the English, if it had 
only been to stop the news she was carrying ; but 
it appears that Duckworth gave no orders to that 
effect. It was scarcely to be expected that the 
capitan-pasha, a landsman, like nearly all Turkish 
admirals, who had been scared out of a land battery, 
would adventure his person on board ship in the 

• Turkish for joy or joviaii^. 

V A Dama rery comiaonly anpliad by the Turks to English sailort, 
Md senatiMM to EugUbh etmtult. It U a superstition uf that people, 
{hut mudmea ei^oy in a peculiar muniier tlie ftivour and protemon of 
Bbawm. 


face of such a superior force : he had gone to a 
hill-top to curse his Kismeth and calm his agitation 
with a pipe. But the captain who was on board 
the 64-gun ship had some of the courage and ob- 
stinacy of a true Turk, and as Duckworth’s van 
came abreast of him he fired at the British ships, 
and his fire was followed by that of his frigates and 
corvettes. Having returned this fire en passant, 
the ‘ Canopus,* * Repulse,’ Royal George,’ and 
* Windsor Castle * stood quietly on to an anchorage 
about three miles above the point, leaving the 
‘Pomptfe,* ‘Thunderer,* ‘Standard,* and the two 
frigates to deal with the Turkish flotilla. These 
three ships of the line and two frigates were led 
into action by Admiral Sir Sidney Smith, Duck- 
worth’s second in command, who ought to have 
had the chief and sole command of the 'expedition. 
Sir Sidney ran in and anchored within musket- 
shot uf the Turkish squadron, as well as of a re- 
doubt on the point which mounted 31 heavy guns. 
At these close quarters the firing commenced at 
about half-past ten a.m. In considerably less than 
half an hour the Turkish 64, and all the other 
vessels, except one frigate, one corvette, and one 
gunboat, ran ashore on the Asiatic side of the 
Straits. The corvette and the gunboat were cap- 
tured : the frigate ran across the channel and 
forged herself on the rocks on the European side, 
where she was soon burned by the bqg^ls* crews of 
the ‘Active’ frigate. While the boats of the 
‘ Thunderer * and the ‘ Standard * boarded and set 
fire to the Turkish ships which were stranded on 
the Asiatic side, tiie ‘Pompee’ threw a few shells 
and dispersed a considerable body of Asiatic troops, 
both horse and foot, w ho had gathered on the hills 
behind the redoubt ; and tlie marines of the 
‘ Poinpde,’ headed by Lieutenant Mark Oates, 
landed and captured their green standard. The 
Turkish frigates now began to explode, the fire 
reaching their powder-magazines ; and other de- 
posits of powder, which the careless Asiatics had 
left exposed near the beach, blew up also. “ It was 
like the Day of Judgment,” said a poor Armenian 
who was present ; ” the sky seemed on fire, the 
mountains shook !” Tlie Turks in the bastion, 
which had continued to fire with its 31 great guns, 
fell into a consternation and panic ; the reverse or 
land side of their work, like the reverses of all the 
batteries along the Straits, was miserably weak and 
ill-constructed; and, as they saw a handful of 
marines and sailors coming to attack them in the 
rear, the cannoneers threw away their linstocks, 
the janissaries their arms, and all rushed out of the 
back of the redoubt, and scampered away for the 
near hills. In a very few minutes nothing living 
was to be seen on shore except a few English red- 
coats and blue-jackets busily employed in spiking 
the guns of the bastion. At last the Turkish 64 
went into the air; and at fivep.M. Sir Sidney Smith 
joined his cummander-in-chief. In destroying the 
Turkish squadron and bastion he had lost only 4 
killed and 26 wounded. In passing the castles 
Duckworth had had 6 men killed and 51 wounded» 
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and a part of ibis loss had arisen from the acci' 
dental bursting of a mortar on board of one of the 
boiiih-vesselB. Thus the total loss sustained by the 
British in doing what the Turks hud considered it 
impossible for mortal men to do, amounted only to 
10 killed and 77 wounded. 

But sad was the fate which awaited poor Feyzi- 
Eifendi, the dupe of Arbuthnot’s diplomacy and 
of his own friendly feelings for the English : he 
was accused of treachery or of imbecility, and his 
head - was soon taken off his shoulders, to be put 
into thfe niche over the seraglio gate. The capi- 
trvn-pasha, though far more culpable than Feyzi- 
Effendi, had friends within the seraglio walls; 
and, though he lost his fortune and his place, he 
saved his head f<»r the present. Even Berto- 
Pisiini, Arbuihnol’s chief drogoman, who had been 
negligently or barbarously left on shore negotiating 
when Duckworth weighed anchor from Tenedos 
and began to force the passage, had a very narrow 
escape for his life, and Butfe»'ed a long captivity : 
he was arrested in the village of the Dardanelles, 
just as Duckwrorth’a ships came abreast of it, and 
it could scarcely have been less than a miracle 
which saved him from the fury of the Turks : he 
was carried as a prisoner of w'ar to Brusa, and 
thence to Kutaiali, in the interior of Asia Minor, 
where he liveil in sad plight till the conclusion 
of peace between England and Turkey. 

Nearly every tlung depended upon speed ; but 
Sir John Diickwortli, after getting well through 
the Straits, seemed not to be disposed to make any 
great haste. That night, though tlie w’ind blew 
as fair as fair c»»u!d be^ be earned very little sail; 
and on the following day, the 20th, the wind 
lessened considerably. This circumstance, and 
the unchangeable nature of the current from the 
north, caused such delay that it w’ds ten o’clock at 
night before tlie squadron could be got to anchor 
off the Princes’ Islands, which lie at the edge of 
the Sea of Marmora, under the Asiatic coast, op- 
posite to Constantinople, and from eight to ten 
miles distant from that city. The Turkish brig 
which had escaped from the Dardanelles had ar- 
rived several hours before this, and had carried 
dismay into the divan and a panic-terror into the 
seraglio. The women, the eunuchs, black and j 
white, with all the strange beings that compose a 
Turkish court and household, ran screaming about 
the palace, which from its situation was of all 
the city the part most exposed to bombardment ; 
the grand vizier and the other ministers saw at 
first no hope of salvation except in acceding to the 
demands of the English, in submitting to the 
conditions offered by the Russians, and in break- 
ing off all connexion with the French. Sultan 
Selim even sent Ismael Bey, one of his favourites, 
to acquaint General Sebastiani with the decision 
of the divan, and to ask him whether he would 
not oblige the Turks by quietly taking his de- 
parture. But Sebastiani, hoping that the degrading 
terror of the harem and the Porte had not reachM 
the Turks of the town and the suburbs, declared 


that the arrival of the English fleot gave him no 
alarm, that he was under the afkfeguard of the 
Porte, and would not quit .Constantinople without 
a positive command from the sultuii himself. Se- 
bastiiini’s firmness gave the Turkish ministers time 
to recover from their first panic ; and Duckworth's 
unpardonable indecision allowed the Turks abund- 
ant time to put their city and harbour in a good 
state of defence. 

On the 21st, at daybreak, the wind blew fair 
from the south-east, and everybody on board tlie 
squadron, except the admiral and the ambassador, 
expected that the ships would weigh, proceed to 
take their station off the town, and be ready to 
bombard it. But Arbuthiior, according to the 
instructions from government at home, was to 
give the word when to liegin, and he hesitated 
about giving the order; and Duckworth would do 
nothing without it, ulthougli circumstances had 
occurred which rendered tins siibmission to in- 
structions — which after all were conditional— dan- 
gerous, preposterous. Instead of moving with his 
whole squadron, the vicc-admirul sent the * Endy- 
mion * frigate with the ambassador’s dispatches 
and his ultimatum, which simply signified that the 
sultan must deliver up his fleet to the British as 
a security to be kept till the return of peace, dis- 
miss Sebastiani, and renounce his French con- 
nexions. The English admiral added u note of 
his own, stating, in a bungling, rhodomoniade style, 
that he liad it in his power to destroy the capital 
and all the Turkish vO.'^sels, and that the Turkish 
government must send him an answer upon the 
instant of the reception and translation of his note. 
The * Endymion ’ came to anchor at a spot four 
miles from Constaniinuplc. Sir John Duckworth 
said in hiB dispatches that she could nut get 
nearer on account of the lightness of the wind and 
the strength of the current ; but the Turks, who 
by this time had certainly got ready butteries 
which might have sunk the frigate (and probably 
no Hag of truce would have prevented them firing 
upon her), attributed her respectful distance to 
other causes and considerations. The captain of 
the frigate sent forward a boat, bearing a Bug of 
I truce, with the dispatches. Tlie Turks would not 
permit the officer to land, but they took the 
dispatches, and returned no answer to them.* 
This was at about two o’clock in the afternoon. 
Late in the evening Mr. Arbuthnot addressed a 
note to tlie Reis-Eflendi, or Turkish minister for 

* Jnchen>nn dr Rainl-Denyi myi thiit the EDgliiili oflIeiTN wbft 
carried thew dispatckoii hmiletl and were omiluct^ to All Hflendl. 
mioiater of the nianae , that thi> rather braUl rrfseutioa Oiey net, 
and the threateuinK air ut the Tiirkiah offieera aud anllrtn, whu aniiie 
iniiiacreet wurde that were let druii, made them lielleve that the Turka 
were vniqg to violaU' flic law i.f iiatuiua— Ahat ht, were iC^lng loniir* 
drr them , tluit ou Iwing called up lu llie aeraKlio they believed that 
their lait hour wan come. and. iuatead of trpBiriag to tlie greea 
Kloak. the place uami'd for the eon'eren(» (and which wa« ^ry often 
the plaoe of executum), the EngUalt nflicen and the h^'a oiww 
rowi^ nway, oi hnni aa they could row, toward* Duckworths 
•quadron, without being aUnmed by the Turka, nod nlao wlthaat 
having delivered tlie letteva tliey hod biuiigbt from tlu* nrabnaandor 
and the admiral Hut we have r«aM>a to believe that Uie letters were 
delivered and carried aeroaa the kartmiu to the awaglio i that t^ 
oflicera did not qutt their boat, hat law All Effendl at tha amoal 
wbkh lies along the Oalato or Christian side of tha port, and haa 
qoays nod piers proi^acliiig into the water. 
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foreign afifairs, telling him very solemnly that an 
answer to the admiral’s note must really be de- 
livered within half an hour. The sun set, the 
moon rose over that beautiful group of islands 
where Duckworth was lying as if spell-bound, and 
midnight arrived, without the arrival of an an- 
swer from the Reis-Effendi, or from any other 
Turk, great or small. Sir John Duckworth then 
wrote and dispatched another threatening note. 
But he knew not how to threaten with effect ; and 
in this note, which was the very bathos of that sort 
of the sublime, he said, ** As we have discovered 
by our glasses that the time granted to the Sublime 
Porte to come to a decision is employed in warping 
ships of war into places more susceptible of de- 
fence, and in constructing batteries along the 
coast, it is the duty of the vice-admiral to lose 
no time.” Time ! he had already lost a night 
and a day, and with it an almost certain chance 
of success ! If, instead of going to anchor at 
Princes* Islands on the evening of the 20th, he 
had come-to off the Seraglio Point, a broadside or 
two and a few shells would, in all probability, have 
obtained from the panic-stricken Porte whatever 
he was sent to demand. But Sir John’s delays 
were not over yet — far from it. The sun rose 
again from behind the snow-covered ridges of 
Mount Olympus, and still no answer from the 
contumacious Turks. Up went the signal “ Pre- 
pare to weigh ” to the mast-head of the ‘ Royal 
George,* the admiral’s ship. The impatient sailors 
hailed the glad sign ; the breeze was blowing 
freshly and fairly ; an hour’s sailing or less would 
have brought the ships within range of the sultan’s 
alace and the splendid mosques which stand be- 
ind it ; but Duckworth left his preparation flag 
flying from five o’clock a.m. till noon, and from 
noon till four o’clock in the afternoon, without 
giving the other signal to weigh and be gone. He 
could not blame the wind, for that continued fair 
from sunrise till four o’clock p.m., an interval 
quite sufficient to allow him to do his work on the 
city if it was to be done at all. At four the steady 
breeze began to slacken ; at five p.m. it subsided 
almost to a dead calm ; and then he could not go 
were he ever so well inclined. Mr. Arbuthnot, 
who had never been well, w'as taken so very sick 
this afternoon, that he was put hors dc combat, or 
out of the paper war, which was the only combat 
they had been canning on since passing the Dar- 
danelles; and from this time forward the diplo- 
matic correspondence fell entirely to the vice- 
admiral, who, judging from the papers he wrote 
on this and on some other occasions, was a mise- 
rable hand at the pen, with a style altogether 
unlike an English sailor’s, being prolix, long- 
winded, verbose, and inconclusive. Thus pass^ 
the 22nd of February. Sir John had now been 
acting two days or more in direct contradiction to 
the instructions of his commander-in-chief. Lord 
Collingwood, which said, “ At the crisis, should 
any negotiation be proposed by the Turkish go- 
vernment, as such proposition will probably be 


made to gain time for preparing their resistance 
or securing their ships, I would recommend that 
no negotiation should continue more than half an 
hour; and, in the event of an absolute refusal, 
you are either to cannonade the town or attack the 
fleet, wherever it may be, holding it in mind that 
the getting possession, and next to that the de- 
struction, of the Turkish fleet is the object of the 
first consideration.” This fleet, at the moment of 
Duckworth’s arrival, lay huddled together in the 
Golden Horn, in a condition in which they could 
have offered scarcely any resistance ; and at that 
moment there was not one formidable land-battery 
in readiness on either side of the harbour to cover 
or protect them. 

On the morning of the 23rd, while the British 
seamen were again expecting the signal to weigh. 
Sir John was in his cabin writing another rig- 
marole letter to the Turks— the most contemptible 
epistle, we presume, that had ever yet proceeded 
from a British admiral.* The Turks, who were 
now making excellent use of every hour he allowed 
them, and who were beginning to despise as much 
as they had feared him, pretended to agree to treat. 
And thus passed the 23rd. On the 24lh Sir John 
intimated that he had come to the resolution of 
personally conducting the negotiation, proposing 
that a Turkish minister should be sent on board 
the * Royal George,* or offering himsel^^j) go ashore 
on any one of the Princes’ Islands. The Turks 
named Kadikeiu, a village on the Asiatic shore, a 
short distance from Scutari, which may be consi- 
dered as one of the suburbs of Constantinople, as 
a very proper place of meeting. Sir John said that 
Kadikeiu was too far off ; and he now discovered 
that there was no precedent of an admiral and 
commander-in-chief quitting his squadron. As he 
would not venture to go on terra Jirma among the 
Turks, and as no Turkish minister would venture 
to go to him, there was no meeting that day ; and 
so, with a little scribbling and much talking, 
passed the 24th. On the following day, or per- 
haps it was on the 26th, Sir John wanted to send 
Admiral Ijouis to Kadikeiu or some other place 
to treat with the Turks; but Louis preferred 

* In this iDconceivable cpiatle Sir John ThomaB Duckworth, \ice- 
admirnl of tho White, after hintinf; that ha expected to bo joined b> 
another great naval force, aaid in the tone of a Captain Bubodil—*' 1 
must tell you frankly. 1 will not convent to lose any more time. I 
owe it to my sovereign and to my own honour not to suffer myself to 
be duped, and those who are capable ol thinking so meanly oi others 
justly become tliemselves the object of suspicion. You are putting 
your Bhii« of war in motion ; you take every metliod of increasing 
yonr means of defence ; hut, if tiic Sublime Porte really wrishes to sa^e 
Its capital from the dreadful calamities which nre ready to burst upon 
it. the thought of which is shocking to our feelings ot humanity, you 
(the Reis-Effendi) will be sent here very early to morrow morning with 
full powers to conclude with me the work of peace, which Mr. Arbuth- 
not would by this time have set out to conclude on shore if he hod not 
been prevented by a very serious indisiiosition. 1 now declare to you, 
Ibr the last time, that no ooniidnration whatever shall induce me to 
remain at a distance from your capital a siuslo moment beyond the 
period 1 have now assignra; and you are aufflcdently acquainted with 
the English character, not to be ignorant that, lu a case of uiuvoiil- 
able necessity, we are leas diapoeed to threaten than to execute. Uut 
understand me well. Our olfect is peace and amity : this dependsou 
you." 

Well m.iy the blushing historian of the British Navy exclaim— 
** Gan it be wondered that the Turkidi piioiater. having the shrewd 
Sebostiaiii at his elbow, should laugh at all this verbiage, and treat 
with contem|it both the writer and tite government of wbidi he was 
(he organ 
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remaining on board hn dag-ship, and had probably 
concluded before this that negotiation was nonsense, 
and that Duckworth had lost bis senses. The 
Princes’ Islands lie no more than three or four 
miles from the Asiatic shore, which was now 
covered with irregular troops; there were cases 
upon record, and one striking case which had 
occurred in Sir Juhu Duckworth’s own time, in 
which the Turks hud made a desperate rush in 
open boats across an arm of the sea, and taking them 
by surprise had inflicted a dreadful blow on their 
enemies^ but, notwithstanding these circumstances, 
no proper look-out appears to have been kept, and 
on the morning of the 27th Sir John discovered to 
his amaze that a body of Turks had landed from 
the main on the island of Proti, one of the Princes* 
Islands, and tlie nearest to his anchorage ; and that 
they were iactuidly crcctintr a battery to fire upon 
his ships. These ad\etiturous Turks were dis- 
lodged in the course of the day by some gra])e-8hot 
fired from the ships, and by the landing of some 
marines and sailors ; but even this ]'Ctty operation 
was nearly spoiled hy Sir John’s indecision and 
vacillation, and it cost the lives of two brave officers 
and of five men, while two officers and seventeen 
men returned on board wounded ; and, after all, the 
greater jiurt of the Turks were allowed to escape in 
their boats even as they had come. It has been 
said that two most im]K)rtant personages, Sebastiani 
and the chief Agha of the janiss.irieis, were on the 
island of Proti, and might have been made pri- 
soners and earned on board the English squadron ; 
and that from this double cajiture great advantages 
might have been derived. But it is quite certain 
that neither tlu* French general nor tlie janissary 
Agha risked his person iii that desperate enter- 
prise; and that, li they bad both been there, and 
had both been made prisoners, the Porte would not 
now have complied in anyone important particular 
with the demands of the English.* 

During the 25th and 26tli of February there 
had been a calm or contrary winds; hut on the 
27th the wind blew right into the Golden Horn, 
and continued so to blow during the whole of the 
28th. But no one on board the squadron could 
now rationally expect the fighting signal which at 
first had been so eageily desired ; and the Turks 
were now quite ready to meet and repel the attack 
of a force far superior to that of Sir John. The 


The Turkieh officer in onmmand of the pnrty that landed on ti 
* , , “ ^niewiry from Kodikuiu. He miKht liuve been captun 
with hie whole party , hut, owing to itio apintlesa. imliecile manniir 
which Sir John ordered hin operatimia, landing firat one handful 
nn-n and then amdher mere haiullul to siipiiort Ihe flrat, tlie Knali 
got woretM before the miierablc woIIb of a Greek monaatcrv, ai 
were recalM on board by Uie admiral; and it wiu not throiieli ai 
Bglitiug or looB they had auatuned. kiut through the appreiieniion of i 
attack In greater ibree on the following morning, that the Janiaaari 
^le away tn the night. Sir Jolin'a etrange orden to the nartiea tli 
lauded were " Uiat no nik whatever mutt bo run thatthey wc 
‘ V“"«e ohi^ict ahonld it be attended with any hazard.' 

Juebereau de S*ml Uenya my* tlut tlm Englith loat a irreat mm 
men and that the Turka remained martera of the mnoMterv B 
the Turk* certainly fled in the night, ae We have atated. Thia al 
Freeman, who Imre an Impoitant part in lU the mUiUry opentio 
on at ContUnlinople, U quite right in eayiug that the atU 

■■ c^oetod « iUiout mJence and JiiN 
tUw^Uient;' uid that the apirited advice of Sir Sidney Smith m 
oquodron hod got thrw^ I 


enthuiiaam and fury of all claaaes of MuMulmau 
kept up the heart of the sultan's ministers; or 
rather, perhaps, their first fear of the English 
squadron was dissipated by the more terrible 
apprehension of being tom to pieces by the janis- 
saries and the populace if they quailed before the 
enemy and yield^ to his demands : for it was the 
unvarying practice of these Turks to avenge the 
misfurtunes of their country on the men who 
governed it, and to murder or attempt to murder 
whatsoever minister had done amiss or had incurred 
their suspicion. This was their one great, con- 
stitutional check : their impeachments were made, 
not with glowing words, but with fire and the sword. 
They called for vengeance upon the English, who 
had attacked them in a time of peace, who had 
forced the closed avenue to Constantinople, batter- 
ing the castles and killing the faithful, who had 
burned a Turkish squadron, and had then come on 
to dictate the law to their sultan hy threatening 
to hum his capital and palace. Encouraged, 
enchanted by this national spirit, General Sebas- 
tiani sought and obtained a private audience of 
Sultan Selim, the morning after DuckwoUh’s arri- 
val at the Princes* Islands : he oflered his own 
services and the services of several engineer and 
artillery uflicers whom Marshal Marmont had oppor- 
tunely sent from the Adriatic to the Bosporus; 
he represented that immense advantages might ho 
derived from a close alliance with his master the 
Emperor Napoleon, who was heating the Russians 
out of Poland, and who would assuredly conduct 
his victorious army to St. Petersburg, and there 
dictate a peace to the czar which should preserve 
and guarantee the integrity of the Turkish empire, 
as well in Europe as in Asia. Selim was no hero, 
hut hiK heart and hope rose at these bright pros- 
pects. He cleared out his harem, sent all hia 
women with their black and white guardians away 
to nn ancient palace of the Greek emperors situated 
in the heart of Constantinople ; he admitted sol- 
diers and w'oikmen into the interior of the seraglio, 
into its most sacred or mysterious recesses ; and lie 
allowed them to cut away walls and to plant bat- 
teries among the cypress trees and on the terraces 
of the garden. The point and two sides of the 
triangle on which this palace of the sultan stands, 
soon bristled with cannon. In the name of the 
sultan a call was made upon all the faithful to be 
under arms or to serve in the batteries, and the 
rayah subjects of the Porte, Greeks, Armenians^ 
Jews, and the rest, w^ere invited or pressed into the 
service, and employed to drag the cannon, to carry 
the earth and fascines, the powder and the shot* 
Counting all the suburbs and the villages on tti« 
Bosporus, Constantinople might have at this time 
a population of 800,000 souls; snd out of this 
numl^r nearly every male that had passed tHe age 
of childhood, and h^ not attained to the blindness 
or decrepitude of old age, was set in active mo- 
tion. Every day too brought in levies and volun- 
teers from ^ropean Turkey and from the plains 
and hills of Ana Minor. A namber of neir .halt- 
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teries had been traced by a French officer of engi- 
neers before our ambassador fled from Constanti- 
nople, but not one of them was mounted when 
Duckworth first arrived. In the course of the ten 
days which our admiral allowed them the Turks 
mounted and manned all these batteries, with a 
good many more besides. Exclusive of the mili- 
tary men by profession, Sebastian! collected about 
200 Frenchmen, secretaries, and clerks of the 
embassy, travellers, merchants, brokers, who volun- 
teered to serve in the batteries, and who all (like 
nearly every Frenchman of that generation) knew 
something of the art or practice of w'ar. These 
Frenchmen, too, gained golden opinions by the 
liberal distribution of golden napoleons with which 
they had been furnished. The Spanish ambas- 
sador, the Marquis de Almdnara (subsequently 
minister of the interior to Joseph Bonaparte, when 
Joseph gave up the kingdom of Naples to become 
king of Spain), was almost as active and energetic 
as Sebastian! and liis Frenchmen : day and night 
he was in the batteries with his secretaries, attaches, 
and the rest of his legation ; and he organised a 
company*of cannoneers out of the Spanish sailors 
that happened to be on board of merchant vessels 
in the Golden Horn. By the evening of the 22nd 
from 200 to 300 pieces of artillery were placed in 
battery ; but by the 26Lh or 27th 1200 guns of all 
calibres were mounted and ready. Parapets and 
other works had risen, as if by magic, on both sides 
of the port and at the Asiatic suburb of Scutari ; 
and the rock which lies nearly d Jlcvr de I'eau 
between the Point of Scutari and the Seraglio 
Point, and which is surmounted by an ancient 
tower, called by the Turks the Maiden’s Tower, 
and by the Franks of the country (absurdly enough) 
the Tower of Leander, had been provided with 
some immense guns, and with a furnace for red- 
hot shot. The fleet lying in the Golden Horn 
consisted of ten or twelve large ships of the line, 
some frigates, and a multitude of small craft: 
many of these vessels were going fast to ruin, and 
they were nearly all dismasted and without their 
crews on board when the British squadron first 
arrived ; but while Duckworth was lying at Princes* 
Islands seven of these line-of-battle ships were 
manned, brought out, and moored across the mouth 
of the harbour and the entrance of the Bosporus, 
supported by a longer and double line of gunboats. 
The Turks had also prepared, and in great num- 
bers, a species of fire-ships. A great dread conti- 
nued to be entertained of Duckworth’s two bomb 
ships, for, except the seraglio, the mosques, some 
of the bazaars, and a very few other public build- 
ings, all the houses of Constantinople and the 
suburbs are built of wood ; but pumps were placed 
in all directions, water-carriers were pressed into 
the service, and detachments of janissaries armed 
with axes as well as with guns were distributed in 
the streets and squares to stop the conflagration 
wherever it should burst out. 

On the morning of the 1st of Marcn the wind 
lilew from the N.E., a fair wind for returning to 


the Dardanelles. At eight o’clock the British ships 
got under sail, standing in line of battle. Sir John 
Duckworth says that, in order to give the Turkish 
fleet an opportunity to come out and attack him, 
he stood on and off Constantinople during the day : 
but this has been properly described as a flourish, 
for the Turks had been able to get ready for sea 
only five sail of the line and foyr Irigates. On the 
approach of night Sir John bore up for the Dar- 
danelles. On the evening of the 2nd of March he 
reached the inner mouth of the Straits, and came 
to anchor, preferring daylight for passing the castles 
and batteries, although there were no difficulties of 
navigation, and if he had gone through in the night 
he must in all probability have escaped the injury 
which he sustained by broad daylight. Here the 
admiral got rid of his only trophy by giving up the 
Turkish corvette, which Sir Sidney Smith had cap- 
tured, to the prisoners. 

On the morning of the 3rd of March, at half- 
past seven o’clock, and not earlier (as if he had 
lieen anxious not to disturb his enemies in their 
beds at too early an hour), Duckworth again 
weighed and bore up under topsails with the wind 
still fresh at N.E. About eight o’clock the ships 
began to enter the channel, in much the same order 
as they had observed in going up. They now had 
not only the wind, but also the rapid current, in 
their favour; but upon these increased advantages 
for passing there was this serious drawback, — while 
Sir John had been dozing at Proti some new works 
had been raised ; some of the old ones had been 
considerably improved ; some Turkish engineers, 
who had been instructed by the French, and 200 
well-trained cannoneers, had been sent down from 
the capital ; a vast body of troops and of workmen 
had been collected on the spot ; and, what perhaps 
was of as much consequence as almost anything 
else, it was not now a holiday with the Turks. 
The old castles on either side the Hellespont were 
abundantly garrisoned ; all the cannoneers were at 
their posts ; and the enormous cannons of the bat- 
teries on the water’s edge, some of which carried 
granite balls weighing each 700 or 800 lbs., were 
not neglected now, as they had been during the 
upward passage. As they approached the Castle 
of Abydos the English were saluted by a cross fire 
of shot and shells of the hottest kind ; and as they 
rushed rapidly down they ran the gauntlet between 
the castles and batteries of Europe and Asia, to 
which they replied with occasional broadsides, but 
witliout stopping (which was next to an impossi- 
bility), and without attempting to moderate the 
rapidity of their movement. Luckily for the Eng- 
lish, those immense guns on the water’s edge took 
a long time for loading, and could be fired only in 
one direction. During the two hours that our 
squadron was passing through the close and most 
dangerous parts of the Straits, the ‘ Canopus * had 
her wheel carried away and her hull much damaged 
by the stone shot; the * Repulse’ received a stone 
shot which went through between her poop and 
quarter-deck, killing 10 and wounding 10; the 
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‘ Royal George * had aeveral of her lower ahrouda 
cut away, and euBtained other damage ; a atone 
ahot of 800 lbs. weight atruck the main-maat of 
the * Windsor Castle,* and cut it more than three- 
quarters through; and another enormous granite 
shot of nearly the same weight, discharged from 
the Castle of Sestos, entered the lower deck of the 
Standard,* and caused an explosion which badly 
wounded a lieutenant and 46 men. Sir Sidney 
Smith’s ship, the ‘ Pompee,’ had the good fortune 
to escape without being struck by a single shot in 
hull, masts, rigging, or sails ; but the ‘ Thunderer * 
was a good deal damaged ; and the ‘ Active * frigate 
was perforated by one of the 800 lbs. granite shot.* 
This was nearly all the damage sustained by the 
shipping; and the total loss lu officers and men 
did not exceed 29 killed and 140 wounded. A 
little before noon Sir John Duckworth got to his 
old anchorage between the island of Tenedos and 
the Plains of Troy, where he was safe from all 
molestation. He was immediately joined by the 
Russian admiral Siniavin, with eight sail of the line. 
It is said, but the story is somewliat doubtful, that 
Siniavin requested Sir John to return with him, 
and renew the attack or the iicgotiatioiis ; and that 
Sir John declined, saying that where a Hrilisli 
squadron bad failed no other was likely to succeed. 

Thus eruled the famed expedition to the Helles- 
pont and the Bosjiorus. It had broken the spell 
by which the passage of the Dardanelles had been 
guarded for so muny ages ; but the result of the 
whole was little more than a brill iiint bravado, 
follow'ed by a senes of wTelched and dishonouiiiig 
blunders. No investigation was insstituted into the 
causes of the failure. On the lOtli of May, 1808, 
Colonel Wood moved in the House of Commons 
for the log of the ‘ Royal George,* Sir John’s flag 
ship, with the view of grounding a chaige against 
that admiral ; but the motion was rejected on the 
principle that the inquiry appertained more pro- 
perly to a court-martial. On the 20th of May, 
after many severe strictures, ns well on the prin- 
ciple as on the manugement of the whole affair, 
Mr. M. A. Taylor moved the censure of the House 
upon the planners of the expedition, the members 
of the late administration, for nut having made 
arrangements adequate to the occasion. The mover 
insisted that Lord Collingwood ought to have been 
allowed to cbonsc the officer for conducting the 
expedition, and ought not to have had Sir John 
Duckworth forced upon him by ministers ; that 
disgrace had been brought upon the British arms 
unuecessarily and stupidly. Mr. Cunning, then 
secretary for forei^. affairs, admitted that it was ob- 
vious the expedition might have done more than it 
did ; and Windham, late secretary-at-war, insisted 
that the failure of the enterprise could not be attri- 

The aperture made by this ahot wae ao wide, that the captain, on 
looking a<F«r the aide of hie tiigate to aacertain what damage had 
been dune, aaw two of hu crew thruating their heade through the bole at 
the earne moment. The gigantic ball, which lodged on the orlop deck. 
cUtee tu the magazine eouttle, without injuring a man, had paaaed 
^rough the * Active’e ' nde only two feet above the water. Had^ra 
rieen a neceeeity for hanliog to the wind on the oppoaite tack, the 
* Acute ' muat have gone to the bottom. 


buted to any misconduct of the lata government. 
But the question was introduced metely as a reta- 
liation on the party of the late ministers, who had 
violently assailed the justice and fiolicy of the attack 
upon Copenhagen by Admiral Gambier and Lord 
Cathcart, which had been ordered by the new ad- 
ministration ; and in the strife of parties Sir John 
Duckworth was almost lost sight of. Taylor’s 
motion was got rid of by Canning’s moving the 
order of the day ; and afterwards a whirlwind of 
business of the most exciting kind carried the 
attention of parliament away from the subject ; 
and Sir John chose rather to submit to the im- 
putations cast upon him by Canning, Windham, 
and many others of less name, than to challenge 
— as he well might have done, and as he seemed 
in honour bound to do— an investigation into his 
conduct by a court-martial. 

From Tenedos, where he left the Russian squad- 
ron under Siniavin to blockade the Dardanelles, 
Sir John hastened down to the mouths of the Nile, 
to co-operate in a still more imbecile expedition 
which hod been planned by “ All the Talents.” 
Ever since the evacuation of Egypt by the British 
troops that country had been the scene of anarchy 
and civil war ; the Mameluke chiefs, or such of 
them as survived the destructive battles fought by 
the French, fighting against Mehemet Ali, the 
sultan’s pasha and governor, and his Albanian 
troops, and both parties commit^g frightful ex- 
cesses, and plundering and murdering the poor 
Arabs und ligyptian Fellahs. The Grenville ad- 
ministration seem to have had great faith in sudden 
national frieiidsliipK ; they thought that the South 
American Spaniards would renounce their pre- 
judices and join General Whitelocke ; and they 
thought that, if some other British general were 
sent into Egypt, the Mameluke beys, the Arabs, 
the Fellahs, and all classes e.\cept the wild Alba- 
nian soldiery in the pay of Mehemet Ah and the 
Porte, would eitlier rush to his standard or joy- 
fully submit to his authority. With tome of the 
Mamelukes a friendly eorrespundence had been 
maintained for some time ; but there was slight 
dependence to be placed upon that capricious, 
treacherous, und lav^less confederacy, and Mehemet 
Ali had decidedly proved that the Mamelukes were 
by far the weaker party. There had been a rumour 
that the sultan had entertained the notion of a 
treaty, by which Egypt was to be given up to the 
French as the price of Bonajiarte’s assistance 
against the Russians on the Danube, in the Crimea, 
and in the other vaht regions round the Black Sea, 
which the czars had successively tom from Turkey ; 
but the French could neither keep nor ao much aa 
take possession of Egypt so long as England main- 
tained her superiority at sea. The landing of a 
British army in Ep^pt might indeed seiVe as a 
present diversion highly favouralde to our ally the 
I Emperor Alexander, who, while outnumbered and 
hard pressed by Bonaparte between the Vistula 
and the Niemen, was obliged to keep an army of 
I 30,000 or 40,000 men on the Danube; hut to 
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effect this desirable object our ministers ought to 
have sent 15,000 or 20,000 men, instead of a 
diminutive force which was not capable of con- 
tending with Mehemet Ali, and which was crushed 
and disgraced without so much as the marching of 
an oda of janissaries from Constantinople, or from 
any part of European Turkey, or from Asia Minor, 
or from Syria. 

On the 5th of March from 4000 to 5000 men, 
taken from our army in Sicily, were embarked at 
Messina, under the command of Major-General 
Mackenzie Fraser, who was escorted by a ship of 
the line, a frigate, and a 16-gun brig-sloop. A 
storm scattered the transports; but on the 16th, 
the 74 and fourteen sail of transports anchored a 
little to the westward of Alexandria. At this time 
nothing appears to have been known in Eg\ pt of 
Sir John Duckworth’s failure ; and General Fraser 
believed that squadron had been successful at Con- 
stantinople. Major Misset, the English resident 
and consul at Alexandria, came off in a boat, and 
made a favourable report to the general as to the 
disposition of the inhabitants. Fraser then sum- 
moned the town and fortresses. On the morning of 
the I7ih of March, Mehemet’s governor replied 
that he would defend the place to the last extremity. 
On the evening of that day, from 600 to 700 troops, 
5 6eld-pieces, and about 60 sailors were landed 
without opposition, and 300 more soldiers were 
landed on the VSth. On the evening of the 18th, 
these troops moved forward, and carried the ene- 
my’s advanced works, with the trifling loss of seven 
killed and ten wounded. On the next day the 
nineteen missing transports reached the anchorage 
in Aboukir Bay, and on the 20Lh the remainder of 
the troops were landed without the slightest oppo- 
sition, the Castle of Aboukir having been previously 
secured. Having taken up ground to prevent the 
arrival of a reinforcement of Albanians, General 
Fraser on the morning of the 20th sent in, by a 
friendly Arab that had stolen out of the town and 
joined him, a manifesto, addressed to the inhabit- 
ants of Alexandria, warning them of the danger of 
implicating friends and fues in the event of the 
English being obliged to take the town by assault, 
and urging them to force the governor to capitulate. 
This, added to the arrival of the nineteen transports 
and the landing of the troops they brought, had the 
desired effect; Mehemet’s governor immediately 
sent out a flag of truce, and, in the course of the 
aflemoon, agreed to and signed a capitulation. On 
the 21 St, Fraser took possession of the forts of Caffa- 
rclli and Cretin, and marched into Alexandria. In 
the old harbour were found two Turkish frigates 
and one corvette, which remained prizes, 'but their 
crews were to be sent to a Turkish port, under 
condition not to serve against England or her allies 
till exchanged. In the course of the following day. 
Sir John Duckworth arrived with his squadron 
and his bad news. We had taken Alexandria, but 
the poor soldiers soon found that they had taken it 
only to starve in it ; provisions were scarce, the 
Mighbouring sands supplied nothing, and the open 


country beyond remained in possession of Mehemet 
All’s Albanians, who cut off all supplies. So badly 
had the transports been supplied, that the men had 
eaten almost their last biscuit before they landed. 
The inhabitants of Alexandria, who ran the risk of 
being starved as well as the British troops, assured 
General Fraser that there was no hope of obtaining 
provisions unless he extended his conquest along 
the coast, and got possession t)f Rosetta and Rha- 
manieh; and upon this assurance, and with the 
concurrence of Admiral Duckworth, Fraser on the 
27th of March — only six days after gaining pos- 
session of Alexandria— detached about 1200 men, 
under Major-General Wauchope and Brigadier- 
General Mead, to Rosetta. The troops were al- 
lowed to march forward in the most confident 
and blindest manner, for their generals all fancied 
that the inhabitants of Rosetta were as quiet and 
friendly as the people of Alexandria. Instead of 
keeping their posts on some heights which com- 
mand the town, and instead of taking any precau- 
tions, Wauchope, without any previous examination, 
rushed with his whole force into the streets of 
Rosetta, the gates of the town having been ex- 
pressly left open. The Albanian commandant let 
tiiem rush on and cram themselves in close columns 
in those narrow, crooked streets ; and then, from 
every door-way, window, and house-top on cither 
side of the streets, he hailed upon tliem %ith musket- 
shot and carbine and rifle-ball. Almost W'ithout 
seeing the enemy that assailed them, three hundred 
of the British fell dead or badly wounded. General 
Wauchope himself was slain; and, before they 
could extricate themselves from that infernal laby- 
rinth into which the folly of their commanders had 
led them, another hundred men and officers fell 
under the murderous fire of the Albanians. Wheii 
our people got out of the town, they formed in 
good order, and so retreated for Alexandria ; but 
the Albanians, who always fought best under cover 
and behind walls, and who dreaded an encounter 
with European troops in the open field, made no 
attempt to throw them into disorder by following 
them. Thus, instead of provisions, General Fraser 
received a list of 400 killed and wounded — a sad 
reduction to a force so small as liis. At a moment 
when absolute famine was threatening the British 
army, the city of Alexandria, and all their /rfendj, 
Sir John Duckworth, leaving the command of the 
squadron to Rear-Admiral Louis, who died shortly 
after, quitted that unpleasant coast in the *Ro}al 
George,’ and arrived safely in England on the 26th 
of May. 

It appears, however, that the scarcity of provi- 
sions in Alexandria was far from being so great as 
the people chose to represent it; that, though 
wheaten bread was rather scarce, there was abun- 
dance of rice in the magazines ; that supplies were 
brought in by water ; and that good and abundant 
provisions might have been obtained without' going 
to Rosetta for them. But the Surbadji, or chief 
magistrate, who very probably had his instructions 
from Mehemet Ali, again represented that the 
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people would be atarved ; and General Fraser thcr^ 1 
upon sent 2500 men, under the command of Bri- 
gadier-General Stewart and Oolonel Oswald, to 
take Rosetta by regular siege. On the 9th of 
April, Stewart took post on the heights, sum- 
moned the town, and, receiving an answer of de- 
fiance, began to form his batteries. ^ The British 
commander-in-chief attached great importance to 
a promise he had received from the Mameluke 
Be^s, that they would come down from Upper 
Egypt -and: join him. Instead of trusting to his 
own resources, and driving on the siege witli vigour, 
Brigadier-General Stewart waited for the arrival of 
the Mameluke cavalry, and Colonel Macleod was 
sent to seize an important post at the village of El 
Hammed, for the purpose of facilitating a junction 
with the expected succour. But day after day 
passed without bringing any succour or even any 
intelligence of it. Mehemet Ali had collected a 
great force at Cairo, which kept the Mamelukes 
in check. The pasha was idso sending rein- 
forcements to Rhamanieh and Rosetta, and other 
corps intended to drive Stewart back to Alexandria. 
On the morning of the 22nd of April, sixty or 
seventy vessels were seen sailing down the Nile 
with some of these reinforcements from Cairo; 
orders were immediately sent to Macleod to retreat 
from his position to the main body ; but these 
orders were intercepted, and the detachment at El 
Hammed was cumpU tely cut off. On the 23rd of 
April, the besiegers of Rosetta, who were absurdly 
scattered over a wide space of ground, with scarcely 
any entrenchments, were assailed by a vastly su- 
perior force, and were driven from all their posi- 
tions. Stewart retreated, fighting all the way to 
Alexandria; but he lost altogether, in killed, 
wounded, and missing, from 1000 to 1200 men. 

It has been suggested that, hud this expedition 
against Egypt been planned by the new ministry, 
which came into power on the 25th of March, they 
would have supported it by reinforcements from 
Messina or from Malta. But they did not approve 
of tlie expedition ; and their strong disapprobation 
was not long kept a secret from General Fraser 
and the officers serving under him. We conceive 
that, for the honour of our arms, the new ministers 
were hound to make the best of the blunder com- 
mitted by their predecessors, and to send out at 
least such succour as should enable Fraser to with- 
draw from Egypt without disgrace. But, uuhap- 
pily, party passions, and an eagerness to throw a 
crushing weight of opprobrium and unpopularity 
upon their predecessors, seem to have confirmed 
them in a resolution to do nothing. This was not 
the first time, nor the last, in which the character 
of the nation was committed in order ^at a poli- 
tical party might be disevedited. It was, however, 
particularly painful that Egypt, which had been 
the scene of our first bright military exploits during 
this war, should be bo soon made the tcene of our 
miserable discomfiture and failure. It was de- 
stroying a prestige. 

No Mamelukes arrived ; but Mdiem Ali great- 
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dually collet^d an immense fotei horse snd foot 
between Cairo and Alexandria ; and now the in- 
faabitMta of that city, and all the Arabs and Fel- 
lahs in the neighbourhood, showed the steed i ness 
of their friendship for the English by concerting 
plans for their expulsion, cutting off their supplies, 
and murdering the men at the outposts. By the 
end of July, Fraser was in a hopeless condition : 
on the 22nd of August, on the near approach of 
some of Mchemet’s columns, he sent out a flag of 
truce, announcing that, if the pasha would deliver 
up all the British prisoners taken at Rosetta, El 
Hammed, and elsewhere, the army under his com- 
mand should immediately evacuate Egypt. This 
was readily agreed to ; and on the 23rd of Sep- 
tember what remained of the English army set 
sail for Sicily. 

Irritated by all these hostile proceedings, the 
sultan had declared war against England, hod 
seized all British property or merchandize in his 
dominions, had concluded a close alliance with the 
French, and had sent an ambassador into Poland to 
follow in the train of the triumphant Bonaparte, 
who duped him with fine promises so long as it 
suited hiB purpose, and then left Turkey to defend 
herself as she beat might against the Russians. 

While Admiral Siniavin was blockading the 
Dardanelles, another Russian squadron came down 
the Black Sea, and l>lockade(l the mouth of the 
Bosporus. In the month of May, a Turkish squa- 
dron of eight sail of the line, six frigates, some 
corvettes, and about fifty gun-boats, under the com- 
mand of a new capitan pasha, came boldly out of 
the Dardanrlles ; but on the 22nd of May, afier a 
running fight of two hours, and after losing three 
ships, whicii were stranded through bad seaman- 
ship, they ran back into the narrow channel, and 
took shelter above the castles. On the 22nd of June 
the Turks issued forth with ten sail of the line, six 
frigates, and five smaller vessels. On the Ist of 
July they were attacked by the Russians, who had 
ten sail of the line and two frigates. The loose 
running battle lasted the whole day, and ended in 
the Turks losing three ships of the line and three 
frigates. On receiving the news of the treaty of 
Tilsit, which converted Russia from a friend and 
ally into an enemy, of England, Admiral Siniavin 
hurried down the Mediterranean ; and, after detach- 
ing two ships of the line and some smaller vessels 
to take poBsession of the island of Corfu, whicii 
France had ceded lo Russia, he hastened away for the 
Straits of Gibraltar with the remainder of his force, 
scarcely hoping to get into the Baltic before open 
war should be declared between Russia and Eng- 
land — in which case his capture would be inevitable 
Before the second of these naval battles fought 
Sultan Selim had ceased to reign, and;Tiis chief 
miniiters and advisers bad been savagely maasacred, 
as they would have been during Duchworih*s visit 
if they had yielded to our demands. 

Some slight essays had been made by two of hts 
immediate predecessors, but Selim may be cemsi- 
dered as the first gre^ innovator, and estbt^lbttiider 
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of that aystem of reform, military and ciril, which 
waa afterwards carried out and established by Sultan 
Mahmoud, the father of the Turkish sovereign now 
reigning. From the commencement of his reign 
Selim laboured to uproot many of the religious and 
Bocial prejudices which had kept the Turks in a 
Btate of barbarism, while all the nations of Europe 
were rapidly advancing in civilization ; and he had 
strenuously endeavoured to introduce the sciences 
and arts of the Christians, together with their mili- 
tary organization and tactics, which for the last 
hundred years had invariably given them the ad- 
vantage in the field over the disorganized and dege- 
nerate janissary militia, and all the irregular levies 
and masses of the Osmanlees, who had rarely any 
other military quality than that of a headlong cou- 
rage. Several absurd but ancient and cherished 
laws had been abrogated ; the sultan had surrounded 
himself with Europeans, or with Greeks who had 
travelled and resided in the most civilized parts of 
the continent; he had sent ambassadors to reside in 
the principal courts, and had encour^ed a number 
of Turkisn gentlemen, who never rill now used to 
quit their homes, to travel through the most enlight- 
ened countries in search of improvement. He had 
begun to create a regular army, disciplined after 
the most approved European modeli, and instructed 
by French, Italian, and other European officers. 
Selim’s nizam-gedittes, or troops of the new regu- 
lation or ordinance, already amounted to some 
10,000 foot, tolerably well trained ; and in addition 
io this force he had two or thm regiments of 
cavalry, disciplined and armed in the European 


I manner, and a small but good corps of artillerymen, 
who had learned to manage the excellent light 
field-pieces which had been presented to the sultan 
by the French Directory in 1796, when France 
was courting the friendship of Turkey. Splendid 
barracks had been built in the suburbs of Constan- 
tinople, for the accommodation of the nizam- 
gedittes, and one of the chief occupations and 
greatest pleasures of the sultan seemed to be in re- 
viewing these favourite troops. To provide for the 
necessary expenses some new taxes of an unprece- 
dented kind were imposed, and were levied with 
some harshness. Certain necessary alterations were 
made in the national costume, which from the first 
gave mortal offence to the great body of the people. 
Like most reformers, Selim attempted to do too 
much at once ; and, mild, humane, amiable, and 
somewhat indolent, he wanted the indomitable cou- 
rage, the unflinching firmness and ruthlessness, 
which had enabled Peter the Great to put down 
the janissaries of the Russian empire, the Strelitz, 
and which, twenty years after Selim’s death, enabled 
his cousin Mahmoud to extinguish the Turkish 
janissaries, and the toted spirit of anti-reform, in a 
sea of blood. Selim would not deceive, betray, and 
put to death, and therefore he waa Strayed, de- 
throned, and in the end murdered. At a most cri- 
tical moment death deprived him of an enlightened 
and friendly mufti, who had favoured and .sanc- 
tioned most of his reforms, and repressed the dis- 
contents of the oulemas. The successor of this 
pontiff-magistrate’* waa a Turk of the old stamp, 
a aworn enemy to all innovation, and peraonaily an 
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enemy to Selim. He encouraged the diacontenta 
which the late mufti had checked, and the moaquea 
and medreeada, the templea and collegea of the 
Osmanleea began to echo the murmura of popular 
complaint and diaaffection. .When thia preaent 
war broke out, in November, 1806, the janiaaarica, 
though sure to be beaten themaelvea, inaiated that 
the nizam-gedittea ahould not march to the Danube : 
and, claimi^ their ancient right of being in the 
van of all Turkiah armiea, some janiaaary-odaa 
took. the field in their own diaordcrly manner, and 
the sultan was obliged to separate hie disciplined 
troops, and send a large portion of them into Asia 
Minor. All the janisaarica of the turbulent capital 
did not march to fight the yellow- head a ; many 
odaa remained behind, disaatified, disaffected, ready 
for any mischief ; and, by a sort of affiliation or 
freemasonry, nearly every desperate vagabond in 
Conatantinople was connected with some one of 
these odas, who took up his cause when he felt him- 
self aggrieved, whether he were in the right or 
wrong, and fought his battles with the agents and 
servants of government. Even the rayah subjects, 
the Greeks, the Armenians, the Bulgarians, the 
Bosniacks, the Slavonians, the very Jews them- 
selves, could partake of the benefits and protection 
of these affiliations, by paying for them. This was 
another of the constitutional checks on the arbi- 
trary absolute power of the sultans, and one to 
which sufficient attention has not been paid by those 
who have written on the subject of Turkiah des- 
potism. It will be understood that this checking 
power very often led to more terrible abuses than 
any that proceeded from the imperial sovereign 
power. This system of janissary union and affilia- 
tion was not confined to Constantinople ; it existed 
in full force in all the great towns, and by its rami- 
fications it extended over the whole surface of the 
empire. Everything was ripe for revolt, when, to- 
wards the end of May, 1807, a quarrel broke out 
between the disciplined troops and the yamacks- 
tabit^lis, or assistants at batteries. These yamacks, 
whose name is still a word of terror in the country, 
were composed of wild Albanians, still wilder 
Lazes from the neighbourhood of Trebizond, and 
of other bands of desperate adventurers from Geor- 
gia and Circassia and the other mountainous re- 
gions on the Asiatic side of the Black Sea. The 
sultan intended (a most insane intention) to subject 
suddenly these yamacks to the European discipline, 
and to incorporate them with hie nizam-gedittes. 
Traitors near his person, and high in office, con- 
cealed the real state of things ; and, at the very 
moment that the yamacks were preparing to fall 
upon the disciplined troops, he sent Mahmoud- 
Effendi to the castles and batteries on the Bosporus, 
with uniforms like those worn by the nizam-ge- 
dittes, and with positive orders to make the yamacks 
throw off their old Oriental dresses, and put on the 
new, half-£uro]^n, and somewhat shabby costume. 
Scarcely had his attendants unrolled the first bun- 
dle of blue iackets and tight pantaloons, ere the 
yamacka fell upon the poor effendi, to strangle 


him. The nizam-gedittes rallied found the mini* 
Bter of the sultan, and a fierce and bloody oombal 
ensued. In the heat of the fight Mahmoud- Effendi 
got to his boat, and descended the Bosporus as far 
as the village of Buyukdert^, where he hoped to find 
refuge in the summer palace of the French ambas- 
sador. But hot yamacks were there, and were 
everywhere on both sides of that lovely channd, 
and the efifendi and his secretary were slaughtered 
the moment they put their feet on shore. Another 
officer of high rank was murdered on tlie Asiatic 
side, and his body thrown into the sea. After a 
desperate contest the nizam-gedittes were driven 
from the castles and batteries on both sides the 
channel. Such of them as were left alive retreated 
in good order to their barracks at Constantinople ; 
other corps might soon have been brought over ft^om 
Scutari, and the proper timely employment of these 
disciplined forces would have destroyed the muti- 
neers ; but hiB traitors assured the Sultan that it 
was merely a momentary commotion, that there 
was no danger ; his ministers never did to-day 
what they could possibly put off till to-morrow ; 
and Selim himself was averse to energetic measures, 
which must end in the slaughter of many of his 
subjects. The moment was lost, the opportunity 
was thrown away, and there was no possibility of 
recovering it. Secret emissaries glided through 
the populous quarters of the capital, telling the 
janissaries that the time was come for taking their 
vengeance on the, nizam-gedittes ; messenger! 
mounted on swift horses went and came between 
the head-quarters of the yamacks and Constan- 
tinople ; the mufti and nis principal oulemas 
secretly distributed gold, and the sheiks and 
imams preached mysteriously in the mosques, 
beginning by lamentations, and ending at the 
proper moment with menaces. The yamacks, after 
leaving strong guards in all the batteries, united in 
the beautiful valley which runs from the European 
side of the Bosporus behind Buyukdere towards 
the village and forest of Belgrade : and there, in 
the shade of the magnificent plane-trees, and in 
concurrence with secret envoys from the janissaries 
and oulemas, they took a solemn vow to defend 
unto death the common cause, their religion, their 
ancient laws and qsages ; and then elected to be 
their chief and generalissimo one Cabakchy-Oglou, 
a fierce, fearless, unlettered Asiatic, to whom they 
gave the power of punishing with instant death 
every man among them that should prove a coward 
or a traitor. Cabakchy-Oglou remained inactivn 
for three days in the valley of Buyukderd, awaiting 
his signal to march from the chiefs of the con- 
spiracy in the capital. The Spanish ambaisador, 
the same Marquis de Almdnan who hadj^ped die 
Turks to man the batteries from which |2m<morth 
had retreated, chanced to be in the village of 
Buyukderd, and he very eaaily penetrated the bold 
and extensive designs « the mutmeeis. He hur- 
ried to Constantinople, he ran to the divan, be 
visited the honest ministen of the lollaii, and 
endeavoured to awaken them to a sedne ef th^ 
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dauger ; but they met him with Mashallahs ! and 
Inshollahs! and with aeeurancee that they knew 
very well what to do, that tranquillity would aoon 
be re-eetabliahed, and that the marquia’a fears and 
conjectures were all visionary. On the morning of 
the 29th of May, Cabakchy-Oglou got the word to 
march ; on the afternoon of that day he was in 
the heart of Constantinople, and before the sun 
went down he was joined by the janissaries, by 
some of the galiongees, or sailors of the fleet ; by 
nearly all the tupgees, or cannoneers ; and by 
nearly all the rabble. In the course of the night 
a general massacre began of the sultan’a ministers 
(exce])t those who had betrayed him), and of 
all the friends of reform. The list of proscrip- 
tion — and there was one in writing — must have 
been drawn up by the mufti or some of his 
oulemas and imams, for Cabakchy>Og1ou could 
neither write nor read. It was read by torchlight 
in the great square of the Hippodrome ; and thither, 
as they were successively seized and decapitated, 
were brought the streaming heads of the victims, 
and piled in a heap under the ancient Greek obelisk 
which faces the temple of Santa Sophia and the 
more magnificent white marble mosque of Sultan 
Achmet. These summary executions continued all 
that night, and all the following day, the 30th of 
May. Not only the ministers, officers, and men in 
employment, but every Turkish gentleman who had 
shown a predilection for reform and innovation, 
and the manners and usages of Christian Europe, 
or who had distinguished himself by his acquire- 
ments or love of study, was hunted down by the 
yamacks and janissaries. It was a fatal thing then 
to know how to read and write, or to have manu- j 
scripts or books in one’s possession, for, where other I 
evidence was wanting, this was enough to prove to | 
the anti-reformers tliat the possessor’s faith was 
heretical and unsound — that he was an enemy to 
the prophet and the people of the prophet, and a 
friend to the Ghiaours and their unclean accursed 
usages— and so oil went his head. The bostandji- 
bachy, one of the principal dignitaries of the empire, 
and especially odious to the yamacks and janis- 
saries, had taken refuge in the seraglio, which the 
Turks in their fiercest insurrections had generally 
respected as a sacred asylum. The yamacks and 
janissaries presented themselves at the great gate 
of the palace called the Sublime Gate, threatening 
to force it open, and demanding the bostandji- 
bachy’s head. Selim’s terrified courtiers advised 
him to give up the victim demanded, as the only 
means of preserving the sanctity of the palace and 
restoring tranquillity. The sultan hesitated, for 
the man had been a faithful servant and warm 
friend ; but when the bostandji-bachy threw him- 
sdf at his feet, and himself demanded to die in 
order to save his master and the palace, Selim 
covered his eyes with both his hands, and muttered 
words equivalent to the death-sentence ; and in an 
instant Uie bustandji-bachy’s head was struck off 
nnd thrown over one of the battlements to the 
Y«i»aokSt who picked it up with a transport of 
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I savage joy, and, carrying it to the Hippodrome, 
laid It at the feet of Cabakchy-Oglou. The sultan 
sent out a decree and proclamation, abolishing for 
ever the corps of nizam-gedittes, and promising 
for the future to be entirely guided by the ancient 
laws and institutions of the Osmanlees. But tliis 
humiliating measure, and the shameful sacrifice of 
the bostandji-bachy, instead pf guaranteeing the 
sultan’s safety, only increased the audacity of the 
rebels. The mufti and the oulemas hud deter- 
mined from the first not to trust Selim, or rely on 
any of his promises. At their prompting, Cabakchy- 
Oglou, on the morning of the Slst of May, from 
hiB seat or throne in the Hippodrome, sent a de- 
putation of the people to put this comprehensive 
question to the pontiff-magistrate : — “ If any padi- 
shah (emperor or sovereign) by his conduct and 
his regulations combats the religious principles 
consecrated by the Koran, does he deserve to 
remain on the throne ?” The mufti feigned to be 
sorely afflicted ; but, not satisfied with a short 
sonorous negative, he went on to confirm tlie 
popular belief that Selim had sinned against the 
principles of the Koran — had endeavoured to assi- 
milate the Osmanlees to the infidels, and had merited 
dethronement. He then retired and penned his 
fetva^ or bull, and wrote at the bottom of the paper 
containing the question which the deportation had 
submitted to him — “ No; God knows” the best.” 
As soon as iYitfetva and the answer were read in 
the Hippodrome, the yamacks, the janissaries, and 
the mob shouted that they would have no more of 
Selim \ that his cousin Mustapha, son of the late 
Sultan Abdul-Hamid, should be their lawful sove- 
reign ! As Mustapha, who was thus proclaimed, 
was, according to the ancient usage of securing all 
the princes of the blood, a prisoner in the seraglio, 
at the mercy of the dethroned sultan, and as Selim, 
by doing as other padishahs had done before him, 
might stop his promotion by cutting off his head, 
and as it was apprehended he might be driven to 
this desperate step if the seraglio were attacked and 
forced, there was a short and anxious pause in the 
proceedings, which had hitherto run on so smoothly 
and so rapiffly. But the sleek and slippery mufti 
stepped in at the moment of need : his person was 
as sacred as the innermost recesses of the seraglio, 
his life was guaranteed by ancient laws, and he 
offered to go into the palace, to acquaint Sultan 
Selim with his destiny, and engage him to resign 
himself to it, as to ffie unalterable doom of God 
and man. He knew the weakiiesses of Selim’s 
character, and the dread he always had of civil 
war. When he presented himself at the seraglio 
gate, and intimated — without explaining the object 
of bis mission— that he wished to speak with the 
sultan, Selim ordered that the holy man, the sheik 
islam, or head of the faith, should be instantly 
admitted. He found his sovereign surrounded 
only by a few timid tremblmg servants ; and 'with 
some little religious cant he told him that he had 
ceased to reign ; that it waijthe will of Heaven, and 
Qf the janissaries and all the people of Constan- 
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tinople, that his cousin Mustapha should be sultan 
and master : “ All this was written in the Book 
of Destiny : what can we poor feeble mortals do 
against the will of Allah ?” Selim, seeing that he 
had no means of resisting it, cplmly submitted to 
the will of HeaTcn, as interpreted by the sheik 
islam, and retired to the humble apartments in 
the seraglio which he had occupied before he 
ascended the throne. His cousin Mustapha then 
came forth into the grand hall of audience, and was 
saluted as padishah. He was much applauded for 
not administering the bowstring to the deposed 
sultan ; but, as we shall see, in the course of a few 
months Mustapha finished his own career by mur- 
dering his cousin.* Sebostiani regretted the sudden 
revolution which had taken place, for Selim had 
treated him in the most friendly manner, and 
showed every disposition of steadiness find attach- 
ment to the alliance with Bonaparte ; but as soon 
as he was deposed, Sebastinni cultivated a close 
friendship with Cabakchy-Oglou, the violent and 
brutal man who had overthrown him, and through 
C«d)iikchy*8 means the French influence at the 
Porte remained undimimshed. But for this revo- 
lution, which bewildered and paralysed the pashas 
cummandjiig on the Danube, the Russian army in 
that quarter, being spread over a wide extent of 
territory, and in part occupied by tedious sieges, 
might have Buffered, if not defeat, some very serious 
losses. 

One little expedition which took place under 
the Grenville administration, and which showed 
that they, as well as their predecessors, had a 
hankering after petty conquests and unhealthy 
culumes, was attended with complete success. On 
the first day of the year Captain Charles Brisbane 
captured the Dutch island of Curaejoa. The en- 
trance to the harbour, only fifiy fathoms wide, 
was defended by regular fortifications ; the prin- 
cipal fort, Fort Amsterdam, mounted sixty pieces 
of cannon in two tiers ; and athwart the harbour 
were ranged a large Dutch frigate, a 20-gun ship 
corvette, and two large schooners ; while at the 
bottom of the harbour, and upon a high steep hill, 
there, stood Fort RtJpublique, which was within 
grape-shot distance. Yet the gallant Brisbane’s 
force amounted only to four British frigates. In 
a short morning’s w'ork, and with no other loss 
than three killed and fourteen wounded, and of a 
spritsail-yard shot away from the * Arethusa,* the 
Dutch frigate was bokrded and carried, the ship- 
corvette was secured. Fort Amsterdam, two minor 
forts, the citadel, and the town were stormed, and 
Fort Rdpubhque, being threatened in the rear by 

* Jueliem.li de Salni-Denye, R^olutione da Conetentiiiople.— Pn* 
vale InronnatioD. 

M. Jiichereau wye that all the detafla relating to the eventa which 
took place in the interior of the eeraglio were oomninnicated to him 
by one of Sultan Sellm'a pegea, an eye and ear wHdcm. With the 
pereoDt rerident inConitantlnople at the time, and with all Ihoae who 
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300 sailors and marines who bftd j^hnbed up the 
rocks, was reduced to capitulate. 

The first expedition sent out by the new mi- 
nistry was attended by some painful circumstances^ 
but with complete success, at least to our arms. 
The terrible chastisement which the Danes hud 
received at the hands of Lord Nelson had not 
promoted any friendly feeling towards England. 
They had professed to remain neutral ; but, even 
more than before that chastisement, tliey had fa- 
voured the French. A woflil experience liad taught 
England and her allies how little Bonaparte re- 
spected^ the neutrality of any country that was 
weak when it suited his purpose to violate it. The 
predominant idea of that conqueror now was to 
enforce what he termed his “ continental system 
to carry into eftcct in every maritime state ol Europe 
his Berlin decree, in conformity with viliich all 
ports were to be closed against the British flag 
and trade. Russia and Prussia, by events which 
will be explained hereafter when we have finished 
the narrative of our own military and naval o[>e- 
rations, had been compelled to accede ; the Hansc 
Towns, with all the rivers of the north of Ger- 
many, Holland, and its outlets, were occupied by 
French troops ; Sweden could not long offer any 
valid opposition : but the system would be incom- 
plete in the north of Europe unless Denmark, who 
holds the keys of the Baltic in her hand, and 
whose trade and enterprise and mercantile marine 
were very considerable, should be, by negotiation 
and treaty, or by military force, brought into it. 
It was known to our cabinet that there had been 
negotiations of a secret nature, and it was equally 
well known that Bonaparte would not hesitate to 
employ force if negotiation failed. The north of 
Germany was swartuing with his troops, and with 
the troops his brother Louis had brought into 
Hanover from Holland ; an entire cenrps (Tarmee 
was lying not many days’ march from that fron- 
tier of Denmark where the heroic and unfriended 
Bliicher had been compelled to lay down his arras. 
There was no army in Denmark at all capable 
of resisting these French forces : the country was 
indubitably Bonaparte’s as soon as he might choose 
to take poBsession of it, and with the country be 
would gain a fine fleet and well -stored arsenals 
and dockyards. If England could have relied on 
the friendship of Denmark, there was no relying 
on her weakness ; if the court, the cabinet, and 
the country had been devoted to us, instead of 
being alienated from us — if, instead of an evident 
leaning towards France, which had lasted for many 
years, there had been a high and resolute spirit 
of patriotism, with the determination to insist 
foreign interference and dictation, we could not 
have relied upon the ability of the Danes iq/ oppose 
the mighty will which had overtiffown a ^reat 
military power like Prusaia almoat at a single 
blow, which had for the time subjugated Russia 
as well as Austria, and whidi had involved in a 
vortex all the old principalities and powers of 
Europe. A capital part of the case reduced itoelf 
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Bimply to this — ^if wc did not make sure of the 
DaniBn fleet Bonaparte was sure to get it, a little 
sooner or later. The justification of the conduct 
adopted by our government may be explained with 
almost equal brevity ; — a man knows that his next 
or near neighbour has in his possession a huge 
barrel of gunpowder; he may believe that this 
neighbour will not set fire to his powder so as to 
endanger hie house and property ; but he knows 
that there is an evil-disposed person living over 
the way who has a design upon the powder and 
the intention of blowing up his house with it, and, 
knowing at the same time that the owner of the 
powder cannot defend it or keep it out of the way 
of the evil-disposed person, he demands that it 
should be put into his hands, which are strong 
enough to keep it, and which can put it beyond 
the reach of the evil-disposed party, offering to 
restore it when the danger shall be passed, or to 
pay the price of it; and when the weak neigh- 
bour rejects this proposition he takes the powder 
by force, to prevent its being seized and employed 
against his own house and property. One of the 
greatest writers on the law of nations says — 1 may, 
without considering whether it is merited or not, 
take possession of that which belongs to another 
man, if I have reason to apprehend any evil to 
myself from his holding it. I cannot make my- 
self master or proprietor of it, the property having 
nothing to do with the end which I propose ; but 
I can keep possession of the thing seized till my 
safety be suflSciently provided for.’** The great 
law of nature, the instinct and duty of self-pre- 
servation, would recommend and justify this 
course ; and, in order to attain success, execution 
must follow rapidly and suddenly on the con- 
ception of the plan, for if the person over the way 
learns the project beforehand, he will seize the 
gunpowder before the threatened man can secure 
it and thus our government rushed to its object 
without a declaration of war against Denmark, 
which would have defeated everything, and have 
thrown the Danish fleet into the hands of Bona- 
parte. It was utterly impossible for the Prince 
Royal of Denmark to keep his ships out of the 
clutches of our mortal enemy, who intended to 
avail himself of the subjugation of the continent 
in making the most strenuous efforts for creating 
a new French navy, and for bringing into action 
along with it all the fleets of Europe. Bonaparte 
had too thoroughly vent the book of the law of 
nations for any British ministry in its senses to 
count upon one of its tom pages. The enemies of 
the conqueror had already suffered too severely 
from binding themselves by laws which were less 
than gossamer to him. The uncontrollable nge 
which he felt and expressed on learning the daring 
blow which had been struck at Copenhagen clearly 
evinced his intentions as to Denmark and her fleet, 
and the bitterness of his disappointment at finding 
the prize seized before he could clutch it.t But 
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there was more than this : the Danish government, 
which had said nothing against the Berlin decree, 
although it was an attack on the rights of all neu- 
tral commercial nations, had raised a terrible cla- 
mour against the retaliating order of council of 
January the 7th, 1807, wherein the British go- 
vernment prohibited the trade of neutrals, with 
property belonging to an enemy, from any one 
port to another, both beiiTg in the possession 
of France or of her allies. At the end of the 
American war, when the armed neutrality or ma- 
ritime confederacy of the northern powers had 
been projected, Denmark had put herself in the 
van ; and there was now not only ground for be- 
lieving that that confederacy against the maritime 
superiority of Great Britain was to be revived, but 
our cabinet had also obtained information that the 
Emperor Alexander had agreed to place himself at 
the head of it, and the Crown Prince of Denmark 
to become a party to it. The court of Copenhagen 
would certainly have given us no previous notice 
of Its intention ; it would have held up the treaty 
of peace with England as a screen to conceal its 
hostile preparations, and as soon as the opportune 
moment came it would, “ in a lime of profound 
peace,” have turned its cannon against our heart 
of hearts. Surely it is time to have done with all 
this ridiculous verbiage about the attacking Den- 
mark in a time of profound peace ! What mmis- 
ters could not then declare to a loud and passionate 
opposition, who showed a wonderful alacrity in 
putting the French construction upon the whole 
case, and in echoing and re-echoing Bonaparte’s 
cry about the violation of the law of nations, was 
revealed ten years after, when the reasons for con- 
cealment were removed by the death of the per- 
sons who had made the discovery :~a secret ariicle 
of the treaty of Tilsit, which provided for the 
seizure of the Danish fleet by France and Russia, 
was publicly revealed, and an authenticated copy 
of it produced in parliament. In 1807 and 1808 
ministers, in reply to all the taunts and challenges 
of their political adversaries, could only state that 
they had good grounds for believing that this 
article existed, and that the seizure of the Danish 
fleet only formed a part of an extensive system for 
uniting the navies of the world against us. When 
we come to treat of the affairs of Portugal, another 
neutral, weak, and helpless power, we shall see 
that the first demand the French ambassador made 
was that the Portuguese should unite their naval 
forces to the French, and seize and confiscate all 
the British property in their dominions. After all 
this, doubts (which might suit party purposes for 
the time) ought no longer to ht expressed by 
Englishmen as to the immediate designs of Bona- 

thfi flnt thinir which.deranged Uio MCtet aiilole of the tnmWof Tileitf 
virttu of which the navy qf Dmmarh wai to be fmt at toe diueeai 
ofFreawe. Since the cetnetrophe of Paul 1.. I lied never eeen Napo- 
leon in inch a trunii])ort of rage. That whloh etrnck him piort in 
this vigorous emy de main wis the promptitude and reaolutioa of the 
Eosllsh ministry."— JIffsujjref ds FeaM, Dae <rOtnmie, 

We have some doubt whether these Memoin were written by flie 
hand of Ponelie, but we have none whatever that they wen writtea 
under his dictstion, or upon niatarlals ftimbhed by him. 
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parte against the fleet and naval atorea of the 
Danes, or as to the extent to which the government 
of Denmark would have acquiesced in his demands. 

Early in the summer a ^werful expedition wm 
fitted out in our ports, with a secrecy and prompti- 
tude highly honourable to the new ministry. A 
fleet of twenty-five sail of the line, with up- 
wards of forty frigates, sloops, bomb-vessels, and 
gun-brigs, and SIT transports, was prepared and 
got ready for sea ; and about 21,000 land troops, 
of which more than one half were Germans in 
British pay, were embarked. These mighty pre- 
parations appear to have been commenced and 
concluded within less than a month from the 
time at which the cabinet took its determination. 
The command of the fleet was intrusted to Admiral 
Gambier, and the command in chief of the army 
to liord Cathcart, who had been previously dis- 
patched to the shores of the Baltic with some 
troops to act as auxiliaries to the King of Sweden, 
whose fate it had been to do very little for the 
coalition. It was the good fortune of Lord Cath- 
cart to have under his command Major-General 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, whose exploits in India had 
already gained for him a high reputation through- 
out the British army. On the 26th of July, Gam- 
bler set sail from Yarmouth Roads — where Nelson 
had landed after his great battle of the Baltic — 
with the principal division of the fleet. On the 
Ist of August, when Gambier was off the entrance 
of Gothenburg, he detached Commodore Keats with 
four ships of the line, three frigates, and ten brigs, 
to the passage of the Great Belt, to cut off any 
supplies of Danish troops that might attempt to 
cross from Holstein to Zealand and the capital. 
Admiral Gambier himself proceeded to the Sound, 
passed the castles there without molestation or 
challenge, and got to anchor in Elsinore Roads. 
By the evening of the 9ih of August, all the trans- 
ports were safely collected round the admiral, and 
Lord Cathcart had arrived with the troops from 
Stralsund. The crown prince was with the main 
body of the Danish army at Kiel, in Holstein. 
That army was from 20,000 to 30,000 strong, but, 
from the station which he occupied in the passage 
of the Great Belt, Commodore Keats kept it com- 
pletely in check, or at least prevented its crossing 
over to the island of Zealand for the protection of 
the capital. Mr. Jackson, who had resided for 
some years as British envoy in the north of Ger- 
many, and who was personally acquainted with 
most of the Danish ministers, was sent over to Kiel 
to attempt an amicable arrangement with the crown 
prince, on the basis of his delivering up the Danish 
fleet to the British admiral, on the solemn assur- 
ance that it should be restored at a general peace, 
or at the conclusion of the war between France and 
England. The answer was an angry and indignant 
refusal. Jackson returned on &)ard : the prince 
sent a messenger to Copenhagen with orders to 

J ut the city in the best possible state of defence, 
t was the evening of the 10th of August when this 
courier reached Copenhagen, which had been ta^n 
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so completely by surprise, that acHbely a gun was 
mounted on the ramparts, and the whole armed 
force collected in the city or stationed on the whole 
island, exclusive of sailors, but inclusive of 2000 
militia and about 3500 citizen volunteers, did not 
exceed 12,000 or 13,000 men. On the morning 
of the llth the crown prince himself quitted Kiel, 
and embarked to cross over from Holstein to his 
capita] : as he was accompanied only by his staff 
and attendants, the British ships of war allowed 
him to pass ; and Mr. Jackson was sent after him 
to attempt again to bring him to a compliance by 
representing the impracticability of any valid 
resistance, and by assuring him of the liberality 
aud steadiness of England if he would only contract 
an alliance offensive and defensive with us. The 
crown prince, who arrived in his capital about the 
hour of noon on the 1 1th, repeated his refusal, and 
is said to have exclaimed—** You ofler us your 
alliance; but we know whit it is worth! Your 
allies, who have been vainly expecting your suc- 
cours for a whole year, have taught us what is the 
worth of English friendship !** If the prince said 
not the words, he might, with some reason, have 
said them : the ** All-Talents *’ ministry had left 
our ally the czar unsuccoured for nearly a year. 
If the Russians had been properly supported by 
England tliere would have been no secret article 
between the czar and the French, there would 
have been no treaty of Tilsit, and no occasion for 
these measures in the Baltic, which the said minis- 
ters, as heads of a clamorous opposition, imputed 
to the present cabinet as high state crimes. In- 
stead of treating with Mr. Jackson, the crown 
prince hurried on the preparations which his 
people were making for the defence of his capital, 
and urged them as patriots to defend CopenlUgeii 
and Its port to the utmost. But the prince did 
not stay, as he had done at the time of NelsonV 
visit, when the strife was more equal, to take a part 
in the combat : he quitted his capital on the 12ih, 
and, leaving the command of the forces in Copen- 
hagen to a major-general, he went into Jutland. 
Contrary winds kept the British fleet stationary in 
Elsinore Roads until the morning of the 15 th, 
when, at a very early hour, the men-of-war and 
transports weighed, and worked up to the Bay of 
Wedlieck, about midway between Elsinore and 
Copenhagen. Here Admiral Gambier and the 
bulk of the fleet anchored, while a small squadron 
proceeded higher up the Sound to make a diver- 
sion. On the morning of the I6th a part of the 
land troops were disembarked at Wedbeck, without 
opposition. The fleet then weighed, and made all 
sail ^ Copenhagen. Before quitting Wedbeck 
Lord Cathcart and Admiral Gambier issued a pro- 
clamation to the Danes, declaring that tl^ recent 
treaties of peace and the changes m government and 
territory had so far increased the iuflaenee of France 
on the continent as to render it impoesihle for 
Denmark to preserve its nentrality, if ever so much 
inclined so to do ; that it was necessary for Eng- 
land to take measures to prevent the §gmB <ii « 
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neutral power from being turned against her, and 
that therefore she judged it expedient to demand 
the temporary deposit of the Danish ships of 
the line in one of his majesty’s ports; and 
that, as became the duty he owed to himself 
and his people, his majesty’s demand was sup- 
ported by a powerful fleet, and by an army 
amply supplied with everything necessary for an 
active and determined enterprise. The proclama- 
tion did not fail to express friendly sentiments 
towards the Danish people, and regret for the 
necessity of the present proceeding. “ We come 
to your shores,” it said, ** not as enemies, but in 
self-defence, to prevent those who have so long 
disturbed the peace of Europe from compelling the 
force of your navy to be employed against us. We 
ask deposit — we have not looked to capture : so 
far from it, the most solemn pledge has been ofl'ered 
to your government, and it is hereby renewed, 
that, if our demand be acceded to, every ship 
belonging to the Danish navy shall, at the conclu- 
sion of a general peace, be restored to her, in the 
same condition and state of equipment as when 
received under the protection of the British flag. 
It is in the power of your government, by a word, 
to sheathe our swords, most reluctantly drawn 
against you ; . . . . but if these ofiers are rejected, 
and the machinations of France render you deaf to 
the voice of reason and the call of friendship, the 
innocent blood that will be shed, and the horrors 
of a besieged and bombarded capital, must fall on 
four own heads and those of your cruel advisers.” 
The crown prince’s general replied with a counter 


proclamation or edict ordering the seizure of all 
British vessels and property. On the 17th, the 
Danish gunboats, taking advantage of a calm, set 
Are to an English merchant vessel, Bred at some 
of our transports coming from Strahund, and also 
attacked with round and grape shot the piquets of 
Lord Cathcart’s army. These gunboats were 
driven into Copenhagen harbour by our bomb 
vessels; and on the evening of the 17th, Admiral 
Gambier, with sixteen sail of the line, came to 
anchor in Copenhagen Road, about four miles to 
the north-east of the Trekroner, or crown battery, 
which had fired with such terrible effect into Nel- 
son’s ship. By the 21st the island of Zealand was 
completely surrounded by the British ships, which 
prevented all ingress or egress; on the 22nd 
General MacFarlaiie’s division, having been landed 
the preceding evening, joined the army and en- 
camped in rear of head- quarters ; and in the course 
of the 23rd Lord Rosslyn, who had landed with ano- 
ther division of troops in Keoge Bay, joined the main 
army and covered its centre. While the English 
army were engaged in securing their positions, in 
drawing up their heavy artille^, and in choosing 
ground for their batteries, the Danish praams and 
gunboats, manceuvring in shallow water, where 
our ships could not approach, lyiade several furious 
attacks on the British batteries, and cannonaded 
the right of the British line, composed of the 
guards, who had taken up their station in the 
suburbs of Copenhagen. But the guards, on the 
27th, were covered by good battery ; and four 
24-pounders, being brought to bear on the Daniih 
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gun-boats, soon drove that division away with con- 
aiderable loss. On the 29th Sir Arthur Wellesley 
inarched to Keoge, where some of the Danish troops 
and militia had taken up a strong intrenched posi- 
tion with the view of molesting the besiegers in their 
rear. These Danes were completely defeated and 
dispersed, Sir Arthur taking upwards of sixty 
officers and 1100 men, ten or fourteen pieces of 
cannon, and a quantity of powder and other stores. 
Though intrenched, the Danes could not stand the 
charge of the 92nd regiment, which led the attack, 
and in their flight they threw away their arms and 
clothing. The Danes in Copenhagen attempted 
several sorties, but they were each time driven 
back with loss. In one of these affairs Sir David 
Baird was twice wounded, but he did not quit the 
field.* There was some more hot skirmishing 
with praams, gun-boats, and floating batteries on 
the Slst; and one of our armed transports w’us 
blown up by a shell thrown from the Trekroner. 
On the Ist of September it was found necessary to 
detach Commodore Keats to blockade Stralsund, 
fur that place was already in possession of the 
French, who might have made some desperate 
attempt to send across reinforcements to the island 
of Zealand. So great had been the necessity of 
rapid and decisive movement — so short the time 
which would have been necessary for the location of 
an imposing French force in Copenhagen. On the 
evening of the same day — the Ist of September — 
the army having nearly finished its gun and mortar 
batteries, the two British commanders- in-chief 
summoned the Danish major-general to surrender 
the fleet. The Dane requested time to consult the 
crown prince his master. Admiral Gambicr and 
Lord Cathcart refused to allow him any such delay ; 
and on the 2nd all the British land-batteries opened 
upon the town, and our bomb-vessels began to 
throw some shells into it. The town, which con- 
tained many wooden buildings, was set on fire by 
some of the first shells that were thrown ; but the 
Danes made a good use of their fire-engines, and 
continued to answer manfully with their shot and 
shell. It was a terrible night ; the city and the 
space immediately round it looked like a volcano 
in a state of eruption. The British continued their 
bombardment without any intermission till eight 
o'clock on the morning of the 3rd ; they suspended 
their fire till the evening, and then, though they 
again continued it throughout the night, they fired 
with less vigour, wishing to avoid inflicting a 
greater mischief on the poor inhabitants than was 
necessary ; but, on the morning of the 4th, seeing 
no symptoms of surrender, they renewed the bom- 
bardment with more fury than ever. Without 
counting the bomb-vessels afloat, about fifty mortars 
and howitzers, and twenty 24-pounderB, well placed 
in land batteries, rained shot and shell into the 

* Lord CAthcarVi Jouniml la Ann. Brgitt.— Sir Arthur Welleiley'u 
dispatdi to Lord Caihimit in Colonel Gurwood'e Diepetchee of Imld 
Markhal the Duke of Wellingtim, Ac. 
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devoted town, which began to bum and blaze in 
all quarters. A huge timber-yard was set on fire 
by our red-hot shot ; the steeple of the metro])o- 
litan church w'as ignited and knocked down in a 
blaze to spread the conflagration ; the fire-engines 
were all knocked to pieces, and many of the fire- 
men killed or wounded. On the evening of the 
5th the Danish governor sent out a flag of truce, 
and requested an armistice of tw^enty-four hours to 
allow him time to treat for a capitulation. Lord 
Cathcart answered that an armistice must lead to 
unnecessary delay, and tliat no capitulation could 
be granted unless it were accompanied by the sur- 
render of the whole Danish fleet The Danish 
major-general then consented to the surrender of 
the fleet ; and Major-General Sir Arthur Welles- 
ley, Lieutenant-Colonel George Murray, deputy- 
quarter-master-general, and Sir Hume Popham, 
whose disgrace for the South American escapade 
had only lasted until the. downfall of the All- 
Talents ministry, and who was now acting as 
captain of the fleet,* were appointed to settle the 
few and simple remaining conditions of the capi- 
tulation. By the morning of the 7th of September 
the articles were signed and ratified. The British 
were to be put in poBsession of the citadel, and 
of all the ships-of-war and their stores ; as soon ai 
they should have removed the ships and stores, or 
within six weeks from the date of the capitulation, 
or sooner if possilile, they were to deliver up the 
citadel to the Danes and quit the island of Zealand : 
no person whatsoever was to be molested, and all 
property, public or private, w ith the exception of 
the ships and vessels of war and the naval stores 
belonging to his Danish majesty, was to be re- 
spected ; and everything was promised to be done 
which might tend to produce union and harmony 
between the two nations: all prisoners taken on 
both sides were to be unconditionally restored ; 
and any English property that might have been 
sequestrated in consequence of the existing hosti- 
lities was to be given back to the owners thereof. 
On the 8ih the British troops entered the town and 
citadel, and the sailors instantly began to get the 
Danish fleet ready for sea. So great was the rapi- 
dity with which they worked, and so well were the 
Danish stores arranged in the warehouses, that in 
nine days fourteen sail of the line were towed out 
from the inner harbour to the road, and got ready 
for sea, although all these ships had only their 
lower masts in, some of them had scuttle-boles 
made in their hulls in order to sink them (a mea- 
sure which the Danes contemplated in their des^r), 
and all of them stood in ne^ of repair. Within 
the space of six weeks three more sbips-of-the-line, 
with the frigates and sloops, were got ready, and 
the arsenal and its store-houses were completely 
cleared. There were three seventy- fours on the 

* la hlb dUpatchcf Admlml Gambior aukca a particular aekaovr- 
ledOT'Dt of Um aid he baa derived ftoai Sir Home Paphen, captain 
of the flet't. *’ whoe prompt reaoureee and oomplele kaowledfe of bia 
profrtaioD, npecUlly of that branch which la eonaceted with the oae- 
rationa of an army, qualify him la a partteular maaDcr Av Urn ama- 
ona aud variooa dutiea with which he baa been eboigad.** 
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Btocks ; two of them were taken to piecee, and the 
best of their timbers were embarked ; the third 
ship was destroyed, as were a rotten old 64 and 
two or three old frigates. This left in the posses- 
sion of the captors seventeen ships-of-the-line, one 
60, two 40, six 46, and two 32-gun frigates, fourteen 
corvettes, sloops, brigs, and schooners, and twenty- 
five gun-boats. It has been properly said that the 
benefit to England was not what she had acquired, 
but what Denmark had lost.* Some of the ships 
were old and not worth repairing; one of the 
80- gun ships grounded on a sandbank a little 
below Copenhagen and was destroyed, and a storm 
in the Cattegat led to the destruction of all the 
gun-boats except three. The most valuable part 
of the seizure consisted of the masts, spars, timber, 
sails, cordage, and other naval stores. The quan- 
tity was so immense that, exclusive of the stores 
that were shipped on board of the British and 
Danish men of war, ninety transports, measuring 
more than 20,000 tons, brought away full cargoes. 
The ordnance brought away is stated at 2041 long 
guns, 202 carronades, and 222 mortars. The 
prize-money due to the troops alone was estimated 
at nearly 1,000,000/. 

On the 20th of October the last division of the 
British army was re-embarked with the utmost 
tranquillity, and without a single casualty. The 
total loss sustained in the whole course of the ope- 
rations on shore and afloat amounted only to 56 
killed, 170 wounded, and 25 missing. The loss of 
the Danes, in the bombardment of the town, appears 
to have been much exaggerated; but probably 
about 1000 persons (among whom were, unhappily, 
included women and children, the governor not 
having availed himself of the opportunity offe^-ed 
him of sending out of the town the women, children, 
and old men; were either killed or wounded; 
above 300 houses were destroyed, and nearly all 
the rest were more or less injured. On the 2l8t, 
in the morning, the British fleet, with its prizes 
and its transports, sailed from Copenhagen Road 
in three great divisions ; and, at the close of the 
month, it reached in safety Yarmouth Roads and 
the Downs.t Bonaparte seems to have been as- 
tonished that the English did not carry away the 
kardy Danish sailors as well as their shijis. 

Mr. Jackson, before taking his final leave, made 
80 me more diplomatic overtures, to which the ex- 
asperated crown prince would not listen. As soon 
as the British fleet had passed the Sound, the 
Danes fitted out a number of small armed vessels, 
which made very successful depredations on the 
English merohant-men in the Baltic, who seem to 
have had neither a proper warning from our admi- 
ral or government, nor the necessary protection of 
convoy. A declaration of war followed on the part of 
the crown prince, who had a formidable French 
army at his elbow, and an alliance with the Emperor 
of Russia in perspective. On the 4th of November 
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the British government ordered reprisals to be 
granted against the ships, goods, and subjects of 
Denmark. But it had not waited so long to invade 
and possess itself of Danish territory. On the 4th 
of Sejitember, three days before the governor of 
Copenhagen finished his capitulation, Vice-Ad- 
miral T. Macnarnara Russell and Captain Lord 
Falkland captured the small Danish island of He- 
ligoland in the German Ocean. The place was 
a jierpendicular unproductive rock, with a barren 
sandy flat at the foot of it : its entire circumference 
did nut exceed three English miles, and it was sub- 
ject to such rapid waste by the beating and washing 
of that stormy sea that there appeared a chance of 
its being some day washed away altogether. But 
there were circumstances which rendered the bare 
inhospitable spot of exceeding great value to 
England at that moment: it was situated ofi' the 
mouth of the Elbe, and at the distance of only 
twenty-five miles from the mouths of the Weser 
and the Eyder ; it could scarcely be better placed 
as a depdt for British manufactures, culuniul pro- 
duce, and other goods, which could be smuggled 
up the mouths of the neighbouring rivers and con- 
veyed into the interior of the Continent ; and, at 
the same time, it aflbrded a safe asylum in those 
dangerous w'aters to the English men-of-war and 
cruisers, which were now shut out from every port 
in the North Seas, except those of SfWeden, and 
which were very soon to be excluded from the 
Swedish ports also. Heligoland, too, served as an 
admonitor : it constantly reminded the mariners 
and coast-dwelling people of those northern regions, 
that there was an element which did not own the 
sway of Bonaparte; and the French could hardly 
look seaward from their conquests in Oldenburg 
and Hanover without seeing the proud flag of 
England floating over that near rock. 

In the month of December, the Danish West 
India islands of St. Thomas, St. John’s, and Santa 
Croce surrendered, without resistance, to a squad- 
ron commanded by Sir Alexander Cochrane, and 
a small military force under General Bowyer. A 
great many merchant vessels, carrying the Danish 
flag, were captured. 

In the course of this year, our quarrels with the 
United Slates of America became so violent as to 
threaten a new war with that country ; but we re- 
serve the narrative of these transactions for the 
year 1812, when hostilities actually commenced. 
We have now related all the really important ope- 
rations of the British fleet and army during the 
year 1807, and must proceed briefly to recapitulate 
the operations of the Grand Army, and the other 
proceedings of Bonapahe, which were mixed up 
with nearly all our transactions, and had led directly 
to several of our measures besides our attack upon 
Copenhagen. 

We left the Emperor of the French comfortably 
quartered in the city of Warsaw. The Russians, 
after gaining the terrible battle of Pultusk, retired 
to Ostrolenka, where they found better winter 
quarters, and where they were joined by the corps 
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d'armee of Prince Galitzin, who, on a distant point, 
had defeated a French division on the same day 
on which the battle of Pultusk was fought GtenerU 
Beningsen, the Russian commander-in-chief, now 
found himself at the head of 90,000 men. More 
Cossacks were spurring onw'afd from the Don and 
the W'olga ; and, though the French attempted to 
speak contemptuously of these irregular spearmen, 
it is certain that they suffered great loss from their 
spears, and oftentimes hunger, from the cunning and 
rapid attacks the Cossacks made on their convoys 
of pfovisiohs. The critical situation of tlie King of 
Prussia, cooped up in KOnigsherg with only a few 
thousand men, and threatened by the gradual ap- 
proach of the divisions of Marshals Ney and Ber- 
nadutte, did not allow Beningsen to take a long re- 
pose. He resumed offensive operations with great 
spirit, spreading his Cossacks abroad over the 
whole country near the Vistula, and making many 
prisoners. This forced the French from their win- 
ter quarters into the field — a field covered with 
snow and ice, and swept by pitiless winds. On 
the 25th of January, a terrible conflict took place 
near Mohrungen, and, though they claimed a 
victory, the French sufl'ered a decided reverse. A 
diverbiun was effected in favour of Koiiigsberg ; 
and the brave and iuithful Lestocq was enabled 
to relieve and throw reinforcements into Graudentz, 
an important town on the Vistula, below Warsaw, 
which still remained in jjosscssion of Prussian 
troops. It would still have been the policy, and 
it was the w'lsh, of Beningsen to protract the cam- 
paign, and wear out the French army, which was 
daily suffering diminution from the seventy of the 
climate and the spears of the Cossacks ; but the 
thievish and execrable Russian commissariat had 
again brought that army into a starving condition ; 
the Poles of the country were all hostile ; and the 
commander-in-chief had not money enough to cope 
ill the Jew market with the golden napoleons. 
The Russian troops had no resource but to prowl 
about, and dig in the earth for the corn and pro- 
visions the Polish peasantry concealed. This labour, 
added to their military duty, scarcely left them time 
for any repose, and when the poor fellows lay down 
to sleep they hud no bed but the snow, no shelter 
but the sky, no covering but rags.* It was better 
to fight than starve ; it was better to perish under 
French grape-shot and bayonets than to linger on 
thus. The army became clamorous for battle, and 
the able general, against his better judgment, led 
them into it, or rather allowed them to meet it, on 
the 8th of February, at Eylau, or more properly 
Preussisch-Eilou, or Prussian Eylau, in the circle 
of Kunigsberg. Bonaparte had actually on the 
field 85,000 men, including 16,000 cavalry; Be- 
ningsen, who had been obliged to detach some of 
his troops, had only 75,000 men, counting the 
Prussian division of Lestocq, of which a part was 
not in line when the battle began : in artillery the 
Russians were superior, having 460 guns to oppose 
to about 380 * but in cavalry they were very in- 
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ferior, and the nature of the country was favourable 
to charges of horse. There remains to be added 
another immense advantage on the side of Bona- 
parte ; besides the army with which he engaged, 
lie had on the Vistula from 30,000 to 40,000 more 
men, in Silesia 21,000, on the frontiers of Hanover 
8000, in front of Dantzic, near the mouth of the 
Vistula, 24,000, and in Pomerania 16,000 men, 
all elated with victory; wliereas Beningsen bad 
hardly any troops near him except the 15,000 
Russians whom Ire had been obliged to detach, 
and about 10,000 or 12,000 Prussians who were 
protecting their king and queen in Kunigsberg. 
The French, in their accounts, not satisfied with 
falsifying the numbers on the field, always put out 
of sight the numbers in the vicinity — the columns 
and divisions ready to give support in case of a 
reverse, and in case of victory to co-operate in 
making the most of it. Taking the whole field of 
war, tlie French had at least 20U,000 men, even 
without counting the army of Saxony, to oppose to 

120.000 or 130,000 Russians and Prussians. 

The bloody battle of Eylau began at daybreak 

on the 8th of February. Half-starved, half- naked 
as they were, the Russian infantry fought heroically, 
and their artillery shattered the column of Augcreuu, 
and beat back Marshal Soiilt, who had advanced to 
the attack preceded by 150 jiieccs of French artil- 
lery. A snow storm was raging at the time, and 
so thick was the snow in the air that the klialtcrcd 
French columns did not perceive that the Cossacks 
w'crc upon them on one flunk, and tlie whole 
Russian right on the other, until the Cossack spears 
almost touched them ; and as soon as they made 
these unwelcome discoveries the F rench broke and 
fli-d towards the town or village of Eylau, in as 
perfect a confusion and panic as hod ever been 
displayed by \eleiun troo})B on a field of battle. 
French standards and imperial eagles were taken ; 
Augereau and two generals of division were des- 
perately wounded; more than 14,000 men and 
oflScers were killed, wounded, or captured ; out of 

16.000 men only about 1600 got into Eylau ; 
Augereau’s corps was in fact destroyed. One of 
the Russian divisions followed the fugitives into the 
streets of the town, and nearly captured Bonaparte, 
who was standing on a mound on which he had 
placed a small battery. Having rallied the corps 
of Marshal Soult, which had suffered greatly, but 
which had not been destroyed like that of Augereau, 
the French emperor ordered a grand charge to be 
made by his entire cavalry and imperial guard, 
supported by Soult's rallied divisions. It should 
appear that the movement of the Russian right, 
and the hot pursuit after Augcreau's fugitives, had 
disordered Beningsen’s lines : his front line gave 
way before the shock of 15,000 horse and 25,000 
foot ; his regular cavalry, so inferior in number, 
was driven back by the enormous squadrons of 
Murat ; and 200 pieces of French artillery poured 
destruction on the receding corps, aud met in the 
teeth the columns that were closing from either 
wing to succour and relieve diem. But Beningsea 
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at the head of his staff galloped to the Russian 
front, pressed the movements of his closing columns, 
brought up the reserves to unite with the first line, 
and then ordered a bayonet charge. Before this 
bold and unexpected onset Murat in his turn re- 
ceded, the imperial guards did the same, and 
SouU*B divisions were again discomfited and shat- 
tered. With numbers fearfully diminished, the 
French assailants got back to the ground from 
which they had started. At the moment when 
their attack had seemed to be successful, one of 
their regiments of cuirassiers dashed through an 
opening in Beningsen's lines, and penetrated as 
far as the baggage in his rear ; but heavily did 
they pay for their temerity : they were charged by 
Platoff, the hettman of the Cossacks ; they were 
enveloped by those hurrahing spearmen, they were 
unhorsed, pierced through and through, killed and 
stripped in a trice : only 18 of them ever got back 
to their own lines ; 530 left their shining armour 
to be worn in triumph by so many Cossacks. But 
shortly after the hurried retrograde movement of 
Murat and Soult, Marshal Davoust, who had been 
manoeuvring since the beginning of the battle to 
turn Beningsen's left, got fairly behind the Russian 
rear, and threw their left wing and a part of their 
centre into disorder. But the battle of Eylau was 
a battle of many crises, or of many changes of for- 
tune : scarcely had Davoust obtained this advantage 
ere Lestoeq arrived with his Prussians, and, rush- 
ing past the left of the French and the right of the 
Russians, formed in three columns, and pushed on 
to meet Davoust. These Prussian columns, pro- 
perly commanded by an honest, loyal man, a patriot 
and a hero, behaved as well as ever Prussian troops 
had behaved under Frederick the Great : they never 
halted, they never fired a musket until they were 
within a few paces of the enemy, and then a mortal 
volley was succeeded by a close bayonet charge. 
The French reeled back, an entire regiment and a 
battalion of another were totally destroyed or made 
prisoners, some Russian guns were recovered, and 
another of Bonaparte's eagles was captured. Da- 
voust tried to maintain himself in a wood, hoping 
for a respite from the darkness of night, for the 
sun, which had been scarcely visible the whole day, 
was now sinking in the west ; but Lestocq, being 
joined by some regular Russian cavalry, and by 
some pults of Cossacks, dashed into the wood, and 
in spite of his superiority in numbers, and of a fine 
speech he is said to have uttered about brave men 
dying there and cowards living to be carried into 
the deserts of Siberia, Davoust found himself com- 
pelled to give ground, to yield all the advantage he 
had gained, and to fly back to the main body of the 
French army, leaving behind him a great number 
of killed, wounded, and prisoners. It was now 
dark night ; but the fury of battle did not cease, 
nor did the chances and changes of the fortune of 
war, which render this battle of Eylau one of the 
most interesting in modern history. Marshal Ney, 
who had followed Lestocq, drove in a Prussian 
detachment, and carried the village of Schlodilten, 
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which stands on the road that leads to Kunigsberg* 
The loud shouting of Ney’s corps announc^ their 
success to Bonaparte, and was heard by both armies. 
As the possession of Schlodittcn w'ould interrupt 
his communications with Konigsberg and endanger 
the king and queen of Prussia, Benin gsen sent a 
Russian division to storm the village ; and at ten 
o’clock at night Marshal Ney was driven out of the 
place, and his corps retreSled through the deep 
snow, staining it with their blood. Here ended 
the fighting : the Russian infantry had stood like 
stone ramparts, or like walls of brass : the French 
had utterly failed in all their attacks, and in some 
of their retreats they had betrayed nearly every 
symptom of military demoralization ; one of their 
largest and finest corps (Davoust had 19,000 foot 
and 700 or 800 horse with him) had been pushed 
olF the field by an inferior number of Prussian 
bayonets, and from 10,000 to 12,000 French sol- 
diers had quitted their colours in the evening 
under pretence of looking after the wounded. The 
loss on both sides had been tremendous : in the 
absence of regular authentic returns it has been 
roughly stated at 50,000 killed and wounded ; > but 
it should appear that of this number about 30,000 
were French. The Grand Army had lost 12 of 
its eagles, and was certainly in no humour to 
attempt the recovery of them. If Beningsen could 
have staid where he w'as, Bonaparte, ^ho was after 
all obliged to fall back to the Vistula, must have 
been under the necessity of making a rapid retreat, 
and such a retreat has almost invariably had a fatal 
effect upon French armies. But so wretchedly was 
Beningsen provided, that he had consumed nearly 
all his ammunition in the obstinately contested 
battle, which on various points had endured with- 
out intermission from six o’clock in the morning 
till ten o’clock at night ; his soldiers had eaten up 
almost their last scrap; and the neighbouring 
country ofl’ered neither bread for the hungry, nor 
shelter for the wounded. The Russian and Prussian 
generals, on horseback, and by a midnight bivouac 
fire, held a council of war. Some of them, and 
especially Lestocq, recommended staying where 
they were, pledging their lives that if the Russians 
would only form and make a slight advance on the 
morrow the French must of necessity retire ; and 
dwelling upon the moral eflect which would be 
produced in Prussia, in Austria, in every part of 
Germany, and throughout Europe, by the uncon- 
cealable retreat of Bonaparte and his Grand Army. 
But the Russian commander-in-chief, besides being 
checked and depressed by the serious circumstances 
already mentioned, seems neither to have suspected 
the enormous amount of the French loss, nor to 
have known how long or how short a time it might 
take the French atDantzic, or on the lower Vistula, 
to reinforce their emperor : he felt, too, that in case 
of his sustaining any reverse, the person of the king 
of Prussia would be put in imminent peril ; and 
upon all these weighty considerations Beningsen 
ordered a retreat upon Kunigsberg. But some of 
the troops did not move till the next morning, 
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when they deliberately traversed the field in front 
of the French, who offered them not the slightest 
interruption, being evidently as much astonished as 
they were oveijoyed at their departure. 

The best testimony as to the real effect of the 
battle of Eylau was borne by Bonaparte himself : 
four days after the battle he dispatched a courteous 
message to the King of Prussia, proposing a suspen- 
sion of hostilities, and hinting that, if his majesty 
w'ould make a separate peace with him, he might 
be induced, to forego all the advantages he bad 
gained by the battles of Auerstadt and J ena, and to 
restore nearly the whole of his dominions. Frede- 
rick- William, who WHS no longer in the bands of 
the Jtiggling ministers who had formerly disgraced 
him, and whose tricks and cunning had been the 
real cause of his present rum, refused to desert and 
betray his ally the Emperor Alexanderr-rcfused to 
accede to any peace in which Russia was not in- 
cluded — refused to agree to the armistice. It w'as 
Bonaparte’s invariable principle to follow up hotly 
and closely every success obtained m the field ; but 
now he lay motionless at Eylau for eight days, and 
then, instead of advancing along the open road 
which leads to Konigslicrg, he began to send off his 
baggage and stores in the opposite direction ; and 
on the 19th of February he evacuated Eylau, and 
retreated to his old line on the Vistula, being fol- 
lowed by clouds of Cossacks, who surprised and 
took many prisoners, and made a great booty. 

Beningsen now advanced again; crossing the 
bloody field of Eylau, and gradually occupying all 
the country evacuated by the enemy. Near the 
right bank of the Vistula, and along the course of 
the Narew, there was a desultory war of posts, at- 
tended with varying success ; but there was no more 
fighting between the two main armies for more 
than three months after the battle of Pivlaii. In 
this interval, however, Bonaparte strengthened 
Marshal Lefebvre, who had invested Dantzic, and 
ordered him to press that siege with the utmost 
vigour. At the same time he called Vandamme 
and his 20,000 men out of Silesia, where the das- 
tardly or treacherous surrender of a variety of fort- 
resses and Prussian posts had enabled Davoust 
and Ney with their powerful corps to cross the 
Vistula, and take part in the battle of Eylau. 
Still, however, the situation of Bonaparte after his 
retreat from Eylau was very critical — so critical 
that due exertion on the part of England for her 
allies, with a little resolution on the part of Austria, 
might have made it altogether desperate. The 
Emperor Alexander, whose troops had everywhere 
behaved so manfully, was in no want of brave men 
wherewith to reinforce Beningsen in Poland and 
Prussia ; but he required a supply of muskets, and 
he was sadly in want of money, without which those 
forces could not be put in motion. He applied 
to the British government, on whose assistance he 
assuredly had the strongest claim : this time he re- ] 
quested our government to negotiate for him a loan i 
of six millions sterling, and make him an imme- 
diate advance on account : it is said that the se- 


curity he offered was not bad ; if be had offered no 
security at all, the money ought to have been raised 
and seut to him (it might have saved many of those 
millions that were afterwards spent in the war) ; 
but the ** Talents ” ministry thought fit to decline 
the transaction, whereby they gave a mortal offence 
to the czar, and almost paralysed his exertions in 
the common esuse. From this moment Alexander 
seems to have doubted both the sincerity and gene- 
rosity of Great Britain, and to have begun, partly 
in revenge, and partly from natural disposition and 
the selfish calculation of his Russian advisers and 
ministers, to consider how he should get out of the 
coalition with the least possible loss, and derive 
benefit and aggrandizement from a treaty with 
Bonaparte. It is easy to expose and exclaim 
against the selfishness, cunning, and duplicity he 
altcrwards displayed ; but it is not quite so easy to 
prove that he was not driven to this line of conduct 
by excessive provocation. In the course of the 
months of Fcbruniy and March, Alexander made 
repeated and urgent applications fur an English 
army to co-operate with the Swedish forces in Po- 
merania. The congelation of the Baltic prevented 
such an expedition from the end of December till 
the beginning of April ; but by the middle or at 
furthest the end of April a British fleet might have 
landed an army in Pomerania, or even in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dantzic. The siege of Dantzic was 
not brought to its successful close at the end of 
May, so that there was abundant time to have forced 
Lefebvre to have raised it, and to have thrown a 
united British and Swedish army, with a part of 
the Prussian garrison of Dantzic, in Bonaparte’s 
rear. Such operations would have led to a general 
rising in all the north of Germany, where the peo- 
ple were incensed at the rourdrr of Palm the book- 
seller, and at numerous acts of tyranny and cruelty, 
and driven almost to desperation by the enormous 
military comrihutions the French were levying in 
all directions, us well in the slates of those they 
called their friends and allies us in the territories 
of their enemies. With this encouragement, and 
with the timely aid of an English subsidy, the Em- 
peror of Austria would have converted his army of 
observation on the frontiers of Bohemia into an 
active army on the Elbe, and that army, reinforced, 
would have carried .Dresden and Leipsic, and have 
stood as a barrier between the Grand Army of Na- 
poleon and the Rhine and France.* To the earnest 
request of Alexander for a British auxiliary force. 
Lord Howick, then secretary for the foreign depart- 
ment, replied on the 10th of March, ** Doubtless 
the spring is the most favourable period for military 
operations, dui at the present juncture the allies 
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must not look for any considerable land force 
from Oreat Britain” This was poor encouraj^e- 
ment for the Russians, who had so recently strewed 
the field of Eylau with 20,000 of their killed and 
wounded. A fortnight after the date of Lord 
Howick’s note, the ministry of which he formed a 
part was no more. The rival party who succeeded 
to the management of affairs remitted 500,000/. to 
the cnurt of Petersburg ; but this was not money 
enough, and the Tory cabinet sent out no troops to 
the Baltic until it was too late. No excuse can be 
found for this stinted and insufficient subsidy, and 
we doubt whether they could be excused for not 
having got a British armament into the Baltic before 
the end of May, and therefore before the surrender 
ofDantzic. Although no preparations had been 
made by their predecessors, who went out of office 
on the 25th of March, assuredly, by proper exer- 
tions, a fleet of transports, a few men-of-war to 
convoy it, and (as a first division) 25,000 troops, 
taken from the home army, which was lying round 
the coasts doing nothing, and without a prospect of 
having anything to do, might have been got ready 
and embarked by the 25th of April, when the 
thawed or thawing ice would have allowed access 
to any part of the Baltic, except perhaps the Gulf 
of Finland, where our presence was not wanted. 
When this same new ministry resolved upon the 
expedition to Copenhagen — an expedition which 
would have been unnecessary in August, if Russia 
had been supported in April or May — a much 
greater land force and an immense fleet of ships 
of war were got into a state of readiness in four or 
five weeks. A glance at home transactions, and 
the debates and struggles of parties in the British 
parliament, will reveal the fact that the new mi- 
nisters— Canning, Castlereagh, Perceval, and all 
— were thinking rather more of the means of se- 
curing themselves in power than of the war on the 
continent, or of enabling Russia to make the most 
of the vantage-ground which she had gained, or 
which she might have gained by one strenuous 
effort more. It is possible, however, that the con- 
duct of their predecessors may have produced a 
moral effect most difficult to correct. In unconsti- 
tutional countries neither the good nor the evil of 
our constitutional system is ever understood : the 
Emperor Alexander, at the head of a despotic go- 
vernment, whose single will was the only law, could 
not comprehend how entirely the King of England 
was subjected to the varying will and changing 
systems of parliamentary majorities and successive 
cabinets, and he may have attributed to insincerity 
and treachery what was merely the result of a 
change or changes of ministers. It -is in this 
way that the continental nations, even in com- 
plimenting the honour, integrity, and steadiness of 
the English character, as displayed individually and 
in private transactions between man and man, have 
been, and still are, accustomed to hold up the con- 
duct of the cabinet of St. James’s as fickle, unsteady, 
frequently treaclierous, and always changeful. It 
is at least probable that some such impression may 
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have sunk deeply into the heart of Alexander, and 
have led him into measures or expressions, or even 
into a correspondence, calculated to excite on the 
other hand the suspicions of our cabinet. On 
former occasions Russia had proved herself a 
slippery ally, and the prevailing principles in her 
diplomacy and general policy had. nearly always 
been cunning and duplicity. Bonaparte subse- 
quently said of Alexander himself that he was 
astute and duplex like a Greek of the lower 
empire ; and we fear, notwithstanding the higher 
and better qualities of tlie czar, this stigma must 
remain upon his name and memory, with only this 
mitigation, that the character of a native sovereign 
must be formed by the character of the people over 
whom he rules, or by the character of that part of 
them through whom and by whom he governs. 

The positive historical facts of the case are clear 
enough. The English cabinet sent no troops to 
the Baltic till the month of July, when the German 
legion, about 8,000 strong, was landed in the isle 
of Rugen, near Stralsund. They were so slow in 
sending 160,000 muskets to Kunigsberg that an 
immense body of Russian militia were unable to 
march for w’ant of arms — that these muskets did 
not arrive until the middle of June, when they 
came just in time to fall into the hands of the 
French, who took Kunigsherg a few days after the 
battle of Friedland. The Emperor “(yexander sent 
such inconsiderable reinforcements to Bcningsen 
that that army was never even raised to its original 
computation of 90,000 men. Austria remained 
paralysed, and the peoples of the north of Germany, 
left without encouragement or assistance, conti- 
nued in the condition of exasperated but passive 
spectators. The time he wanted was allowed to 
Bonaparte, who called upon France, upon Italy, 
upon Holland, upon the confederated states of the 
Rhine, upon every country where his authority or 
influence was established, to forward him supplies 
in men, money, arms, stores, clothing, and provi- 
sions. Enormous requisitions were made again in 
Prussia and all the north of Germany : in France 
another conscription was anticipated, and 80,000 
men, instead of being levied in September, 1808, 
were ordered to be levied in March, 1 807. This 
was the third anticipated levy which had been 
demanded since the commencement of the war 
against the King of Prussia in October 1806! 
Come weal, come woe, defeat or victory, it was a 
physical impossibility that France could for many 
years stand these frightful drains on her population. 

By the month of June Bonaparte had 200,000 
men on the Vistula, and between that river and the 
Niemcn. The Prussian General Kalkreuth sur- 
rendered in Dantzic, on the 27th of May.* On 

* Duntzip might huvp helil out much longer but for want of gun- 
powder, ulUiough Mumhal Mortier had reinforeed Lefebvre, who had 
bef>n ao long luveiting the place. Kulkreuth hud abundance of pro- 
viaigna, of courage, of cannon (000 piecea became the prey of the 
French), and ul everything except powder. After aome mirdirerted 
Bttempta made bv the Swe^a to throw the precioua article into th ; 
place. Captain Clinatopher Stmehey, ol the Britlah IS-gun ahip aloop 
* Pauntleea,' made a gallant but unauoeeaaful attempt to aupply tlie 
garrioon with 600 burrela of gunpow det 1 Ou the 1 6th of May. taking 
advantage of a favourable wkd, tbe ‘ Dauntlen* ran up the river 
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the 14th of June the great battle of Friedland took 
place. The scene of the combat, on the river 
Aller, 'was only a few miles from the field of 
Eylau ; but the Russians fought not with the same 
spirit. There appears also to have been a want 
of energy on the side of Bonaparte, who remained 
in a state of inaction at Eylau, without giving 
any precise orders as to the operations to be un- 
dertaken, and seemingly without knowing that 
Beningsen’s entire force was in his front. Thus 
the battle, which might have begun much earlier, 
did hot commence, m earnest, until four or 
five o’clock in the afternoon, and the French 
emperor did not arrive on the field till later. 
Again the beginning of the action was highly 
favourable to the Russians : their imperial guard 
charged and drove in the division of Ney, and 
shook the division of Dupont, who had been sent to 
support Ney ; this tremendous charge was followed 
up by a charge of Russian cavalry ; two French 
regiments lost their eagles ; a number of men and 
several officers of note were killed or badly 
wounded ; it was rumoured that Ney himself had 
fallen ; the French infantry reeled back, attempting 
to form in square; the Russian horse continued 
their charge almost up to the muzzle of the guns 
which Senarmont, Bonaparte’s excellent general 
of artillery, had placed in battery. But these 
tremendous batteries decided the fate of the day: 
the battle of Friedland was not a battle of bayonets, 
but one of artillery. While Bemngsen had scat- 
tered his guns along his line, Senarmont had col- 
lected and concentrated upon one point nearly all 
the French cannon; and as the Russians ap- 
proached in solid column he assailed them with a 
tremendous fire of bull and grape-shot. This sort 
of battle lasted for nearly three hours, and during 
that time the French artillery discharged more than 
3000 ball and 500 grape-shot charges. The Rus- 
sians fell back, and, instead of concentrating their 
own artillery, they renewed their attempt to storm 
the terrible battery wuth infantry and cavalry. At 
last they were worsted, and as night approached 
they began to retire behind the Aller, crossing that 
river by a ford, and carrying with them all their 
artillery and baggage. It appears that they did 
nut lose so much as a single gun or a single tum- 
bril. The French say they did not follow them 
because it was night, and because Murat had been 
detached towards KOnigsberg ; but the nights in 
the middle of June are not dark in those latitudes, 
and they had with them the dragoons of Latour- 
Maubourg and an abundance of other cavalry. It 
is evident that their own losses in the combat, and 
the resolute countenance and orderly retreat of the 
Russians, who were only worsted and not tho- 
roughly ^ten (as reported by bulletins and Moni- 
teurs), prevented their following across the Aller. 

with ■tuddinff tails tat, Sring oa tha anany at the ttemmad Uia lapid 
eumot : but the wind, ftom thiraug, or fram an uneapdeted bend In 
the river, became unfkvonrabla ; tlie channel wae fkr te narrow for 
the * Dauntlftt ’ to work in : the polnt.bUnk Are of the enemy wai too 
heavy to be resitted : end Captain Strachey ran hit veteel upon the 
tand-benkt within half mntkel-thot uf the Franeh and eui^ 

rendered. —JaiilMt, Naval Hittory. 
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Scarcely a prisoner was taken eiespt among the 
badly wounded ; and the field seemed as thickly 
strewed with the French as with the Russian killed 
and wounded. Many of the regiments of the 
Grand Army were reduced to less than one half — 
whole companies had disappeared to a man. **The 
character which the war had taken ever since the 
battle of E) lau,” says a French writer, “ was exceed- 
ingly destructive — everywhere a terrible carnage- 
nothing to be gut without losing torrents of blood ! 
With the Austrians and the Prussians one might, 
by means of strategy, make whole masses prison- 
ers ; one might finish a campaign by means of 
decisive marches, w Inch threw into the hands of 
the Emperor Napoleon the half of an army as cap- 
tives ; but with the Russians there was nothing but 
to kill and to be killed, to break their ranks down 
to the last man with cannon ball, and that too 
without any considerable result ! In general, when 
armies are not barbarous, soldiers do not like to 
multiply deaths ; iliey desire a victory with os little 
possible blood and with as much profitable result 
as is possible; these butcheries end by carrying 
fear and disgust into the hearts of the most veteran 
troops.”* 

Even after the reverse at Friedland, stead iness 
and fortitude on the part of the czar, with no 
extraordinary exertions on the part of his allies, 
would have rendered him certain of victory if 
Bonaparte had ventured to cross the Niemen and 
penetrate into Russia; and if that conqueror had 
not advanced he must have retreated once more 
behind the Vistula. Sickness had broken out 
among the over- fatigued French troops ; between 
the sick and the wounded 50,000 men of the Grand 
Army w'cre in hospitals ; the recruits which arrived 
from France and from other countries were scarcely 
sufficient to fill up the fearful gaps made by war 
and disease ; these recruits could not he compared 
to the practised soldiers w'ho had fallen or were 
lying in the hospitals, and even the vieUles mou- 
Blaches, the veterans of the army, were getting 
thoroughly dit-gustcd with a war that offered 
nothing but hardship, suffering, and destruction 
— they were so sick of Polajid that they had no 
wish to try the remoter regions of Russia. It may 
be doubted whether mutiny and a general revolt 
would nut have followed an order to cross the 
Niemen, or even the appearance uf a disposition to 
remain long in any part of Poland to the north of 
Praga and Warsaw. Nor could Bonaparte now 
have well ventured to prolong his absence from 
France : it was already nearly a year since he had 
quitted Paris ; he knew that the immense sacrificet 
made in this war had excited both despondency 
and criticism, and he felt the danger of allowing 
the French people to believe that they could be 
governed without his immediate superintendence. 
If he had left the Grand Army, hit geniua would 
have left it with him. That army could onlv per- 
form prodigies when he was with it. In hit 
absence the most boasted of hia generali appear to 
* Caiidigue, L’Ewopc pendaut le Conuilat ct rEnplii. 
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have Bubeided into mediocrity : his jealousy and 
his despotism had smothered nearly all the military 
genius which had been displayed in the days of 
the republic, although that genius was certainly 
not of BO high a kind as it has been the fashion to 
represent it. Take away Bonaparte and Soult, and 
we believe old Beniugsen would have been a match 
for any of his lieutenants and marshals. 

The Russian general slowly retired to Tilsit, on 
the Niemen, destroying all the bridges, and fulling 
back upon his reserves. He was joined by 15,000 
or 20,000 infantry, who were followed by a multi- 
tude of irregular cavalry, chiefly drawn from the 
Crimea and from Asiatic Russia, and including 
some hordes ofBaskirs and other Manchu Tartars, 
armed with bows and arrows. But the Emperor 
Alexander, from the causes already related, had an 
earnest wish, an impatiency, fur peace ; and this 
feeling released the Emperor of the French from 
what at the least was a hazardous and painful 
dilemma. It is never likely to be clearly ascertained 
which party was the first to make overtures : the 
Russians insist that the first proposition came 
from the French ; the French that it came from 
the Russians. What seems certain is that the first 
oven step was taken by Bonaparte in sending 
Duroc to the Russian head-quarters at Tilsit, 
where the czar himself now was, to demand an 
armistice and to propose a personal interview be- 
tween the two emperors. The suspension of hos- 
tilities w'as immediately agreed to ; and on the 25th 
of June Alexander and Napoleon met on a raft in 
the middle of the Niemen, at a short distance from 
Tilsit. From that moment the young czar ap- 



Empieob Alexander. 


pears to have been dazzled and cajoled by the bril- 
liant and insinuating Corsican. Thtf King of 
Prussia, who in losing Konigsberg, which fell im- 
mediately after Beningsen’s retreat behind the 
Aller, bad lost his last town, bad fled to the 
Niemen with his fair and broken-hearted queen ; 
but be was not present at the interview, and he 
seems to have been almost forgotten by his ally. 
On the following day, the 26fli of June, the two 
emperors took up their residence in the town of 


Tilsit, leaving the King and Queen of Prussia for 
some days to occupy a humble mill in the suburbs. 
He had defamed and traduced her before the war 
began, and now that it was ended Bonaparte be- 
haved to Louisa Augusta with harshness and with 
insolence, insulting and stinging her in the very 
act of pretending gallantry and magnanimity. 
When she ventured to ask for a trifling addition to 
the territorial restitution he proposed making to 
the king her husband, he is said to have brutally 
told her that she ought to remember that it was he, 
Napoleon, who offered, and that her majesty had 
only the task of accepting what he should choose 
to give. With the Emperor of all the Russias, who 
was not a dispossessed king, but great and power- 
ful, with his real power untouched as yet by the 
war, he was all courtesy and condescension : he 
rode out with him, he spent the long evenings 
alone with him, keeping up the talk till the 
midnight hour ; and he lived with him almost as 
wdth a brother ; but the King of Prussia he 
shunned us much as he could, and treated him 
contemptuously when obliged to meet him. 

The negotiations at Tilsit were soon finislied.* 
On the 7th of July was signed the treaty of peace 
between his majesty the Emperor of the French, 
King of Italy, &c., and his majesty the Emperor of 
all the Russias, and on the 9tii the separate treaty 
with Prussia was signed. Fredericl^ William was 
restored to about one half of his former territories, 
as far as the Elbe ; hut all the principal Prussian 
fortresses and all the sea-port towns were to remain 
in the hands of the French till the general peace, or 
until England should be reduced to suhmisBiun. 
The portion of Poland acquired by Prussia in the 
partition of 1 772 was disunited from that kingdom, 
and erected into a separate territory, to V.e called 
the Great Duchy of Warsaw, but to be held not by 
a Polish prince, or a republic of Poles, hut by the 
King of Saxony, that faithful ally of Bonaparte ; 
and it was stipulated that his majesty of Saxony, 
in order to have a direct communication with his 
new acquisition, should be allowed an open military 
road through the Prussian province of Silesia— a 
sure way of keeping up a perpetual jealousy be- 
tween the King of Prussia and the King of Saxony 
and Grand Duke of Warsaw. Prussia was made 
to renounce for ever all claim to the possession of 
Dantzic ; and that city, with a strip of surrounding 
territory, was, with a pretty mockery, declared to be 
free and independent, and under the joint protec- 
tion of Prussia and Saxony ; only^ until the con- 
clusion of a general peace, Dantzic was to be gar- 
risoned by the French. As he kept possession of 
the whole sea-hoard, it was scarcely necessary to in- 

• Two PriuiiaB mlnUtera (Hardenbarg and Liiocheilni) have not 
heiitated to declare in elnteinente given to the world that the principal 
motive! whieh indoeed the Bnperor Alexander to conclude the treaty 
or TiUit, were the refueal of l^rd Howick to guarantee the Huuian 
loan. See ; the elowneu of the new EngUah adminieiiatlon In fur* 
nishing the promiied luppllea of money, anna, and ammunition; 
and the refheal of Auebia to take any put in the eonteit. It la oaid, 
too, that Lord Howick. who. after tne cotietrophe of Jena, had 
eomeatiy oolieited Alexander to Sy to the luceour of Prutila, gave 
hie rehnal in a cold, haaghty manner, peculiarly painAil to fl^e ml. 
inga of the c»ix. 
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troduce the clause ; but Bonaparte bound Frederick 
William to shut all his ports, without any excep- 
tion, against the trade and navigation of the Eng- 
lish, to allow no shipment to be made from any 
Prussian port for the British isles or British colo- 
nies, nor to admit any ship from England or her 
colonies into any Prussian port. Bonaparte took 
every opportunity to declare, that, if Frederick Wil- 
liam was yet allowed to reign, it was solely owing 
to his friendship for Alexander. The czar, as a 
matter, of course, was not called upon to make any 
territorial sacrihces : on the contrary, he was gra- 
tified with the cession of a part of Prussian Po- 
land, which weakened the Grand Duchy of War- 
saw, and materially strengthened his own frontier. 
By the secret articles of the treaty, France allowed 
Russia to take Finland from Sweden, and Russia 
on her part engaged to close all her ports against 
British vessels, and to head a new armed neutrality 
or coalition of the north. Russia, as well as Prussia, 
ratified all the changes and all the wrongs which 
Bonaparte had made and committed on the Euro- 
ean continent, acknowledging the thrones which he 
ad erected, and recognising the confederation of 
the Rhine and all the other leagues he had formed. 
Nay, they even did more than this, for they ac- 
knowledged and recognised a throne which was 
not yet erected, but which was going to be erected 
— they recognised that scapegrace, his Imperial 
Highness Prince Jerome Bonaparte, as King of 
Westphalia, which kingdom, it was declared, ** shall 
consist of the provinces ceded by the King of Prus- 
sia on the left bank of the Elbe, and of other states 
at present in the possession of his majesty the Em- 
peror Napoleon.** In return, and expressly out of 
deference to the Emperor Alexander, it was agreed 
that his relatives or connexions, the Dukes of 
Saxe-Cobourg, Oldenburg, Mecklenburg- Schwerin, 
should be restored to the complete and quiet pos- 
session of their states ; hut still, only upon con- 
dition that their seaports should remain in the 
possession of French garrisons till a definitive treaty 
should be signed between France and England. 
Throughout both treaties the means of giving ef- 
fect to the Berlin decree, and of totally excluding 
the commerce of England from the continent, were 
kept steadily and constantly in view. 

Loud were the lamentations raised by the Polish 
patriots and dupes, who had kept on dreaming 
about the reconstruction of their once great nation 
under a native prince and a free and happy con- 
stitution. In order not to rouse Austric^ the part 
of Poland she had obtained in the partitions was 
left to her undisturbed possession ; the portion of 
Russia was increased ; and the portion of Prussia, 
as we have seen, was handed over to the King of 
Saxony, now a mere satrep of Bonaparte. A thing 
called a constitution was indeed given to the grand 
duchy of Warsaw; but it was so inmed as to give 
no umbrage to the despotic governments of Aus- 
teia and Russia, to excite little or no envy or long- 
ing in the Poles who remained under the dominion 
of those two absolute crowns ; and, as it was con- 
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cocted by Bonaparte himself, H may be conceived 
that it was a dwarfish unhealthy plant, never likely 
to grow into a system of free and permanent inaU- 
tutiona. The little good this constitution oonferred 
was paid for at a terrible price, and it was aoon 
found that the civil government of the King of 
Saxony could oppose no limits to the military go- 
vernment of Bonaparte: the Poles of the grand 
duchy of Warsaw were oppressed with taxes and 
imposts, which were really ordered at Paria, or 
wherever the French emperor’s head-quarters 
might be; their sons were seized by the con- 
scription, and hurried away to fight the battles of 
Bonaparte, and to perish in Portugal and Spain ; 
their landed property was in many instances seized 
by the fiscal and sold to the highest bidder, in 
order to pay the excessive taxes ; the old habits 
and customs of the country, which even the des- 
potism of Prussia had respected, were rudely and 
wantonly violated ; and, added to all these woes, 
the Poles of the grand duchy of ^^'ar8aw hod the 
dismal certainty that, whenever war should break 
out again between France and Russia, or between 
France and Austria, their country would neces- 
sarily become the theatre of that war. Neverthe- 
less the Polish officers who were gathering fame 
(such as it was) by following the French eagles, 
and who were getting crosses and ribands to tie 
to their button-holes, and plenty of money to 
spend, professed great gratitude for the creation 
of the Warsaw duchy, and believed, or affected to 
believe, that at some not very distant day Bona- 
parte would keep all his promises, reconstructing 
Poland, and making it again the great power of 
the North. 

The Turka had at least as much reason aa the 
Poles to complain of the treaty of Tilsit : they bad 
been tempted and dragged into the war by the 
most solemn promises that Moldavia and Wal* 
lachia, with all their tenitoriea on the left bank 
of the Danube, should be secured to them, and by 
the fond hope of re-obtaining, through the aaaist- 
ance of French arms and French negotiations, the 
whole of Bessarabia and of the Crimea, of all that 
the Russians had taken from them since the be- 
ginning of the reign of Peter the Great; but now 
^1 that they got was a temporary auapenaion of 
hostilities, with the withdrawal of the Russian 
troops from the provinces of Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia, which provinces, however, were not to be 
occupied by the troops of the sultan till after the 
exchange of the ratifications of a fidure definitive 
treaty of peace between Russia and the Ottoman 
Porte; and within fifteen months after the date 
of the treaty of Tilsit we shall find Bonaparte 
allowing and encouraging the Emperor Alexander 
to overrun aod keep even Wallachia and/Moldavia.' 
He said to Alexander, “I lay no atv^aa on the 
evacuation of Wallachia and Moldavia by your 
troops; you may protract it if you wish. It is 
impossible any longer to endure the presence of 
the Turks in Europe ; you are at libei^ to drive 
them back into Aaia ; but obaerve one thing^^-Con- 

2 « 
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JBtantinople muBt not fall into the hands of any 
European power.” This was said even at Tilsit ; 
and, although the compacts were not committed to 
writing— were not inserted even in the most secret 
clauses of the secret treaty — it is rather more than 
suspected that Alexander was dazzled and excited 
by the picture, drawn by Bonaparte, of Europe as 
divided into two ^reat empires, the empire of the 
east to be under the sceptre of the czar, and that 
of the west to be ruled by Napoleon ; that in the 
intoxication of his vanity Alexander complacently 
listened to, and for a moment entertained, the pro- 
ject which was to destroy for ever the independ- 
ence of all minor states and the puw'er of all go- 
vernments except those of Petersburg and Pans ; 
and that in the course of their private conferences 
by night at Tilsit the French emperor did not 
hesitate to open to the czar his designs against 
Spain and Portugal. Hia account indeed is only 
to be taken cum grano ; but Bonaparte subse- 
quently declared on several occasions that Alex- 
ander gave him his word of honour that he would 
throw no obstacle in the way of his Spanish 
project. 

When it was far too late, Mr. Canning dis- 
patched Lord Leveson Gower to reconcile the irri- 
tated czar, and bring him back to that close alli- 
ance with England which had been broken by 
English folly, faction, slow ness, and want of timely 
liberality. Alexander would not even grant an 
audience to the noble envoy; and his lordship 
returned to England with the painful convictions 
that Russia had taken her part, that she had 
entered very deeply into the projects of France, 
and that she had agreed to place at the temporary 
disposal of Bonaparte her own fleet of nineteen or 
twenty sail of the line, and to allow him to obtain, 
by fair means or by foul, the fleet of Denmark 
and the eleven or twelve sail of the line which be- 
longed to Sweden. When the news of our attack 
on Copenhagen and our seizure of the Danish fleet 
reached him, Alexander joined chorus in the out- 
cry that was raised by France ; but, whether it 
was that he had already recovered from some of 
his temporary illusions, and from the spell which 
the Emperor of the West had thrown over him, 
or whether it was but a proof of habitual Russian 
duplicity, Alexander is said to have expressed to a 
distinguished British officer (Sir Robert Wilson) his 
very great joy at the bold and decisive step which 
the British government had taken.* 

* lUrdenberg, the Pranian minieter, Myi*— *' The capture of the 
Danieh fleet was not the oavue, but the pretest, of the rupture of 
RuMia with Enj^huid The cabinet of PeterslnirK was uot sorry at so 
fair an opportunity for getting quit of all lestrointi upon itt meditated 
hoetUities in the north ; and, notwithstanding all its loud declama- 
tions against the Copenhamn expedition, it beheld with more satis- 
/ketion the success of Engluid in that quarter than it would have i 
done the junction of the Danish fleet with the navy of the French 
emperar.'* General Jominl, the most Kientiflc, and in all other mat- 
ten one of the test informed, of all Ronaparte's biographers, has not 
the shadow of a doubt as to Bonaparte's lutention of gaining pos- 
nea si o n of tin fleet of Denmark, iu common with the fleets of all 
Borope. He deliberately lays down and exponnds the system which 
waa to he adopted, and the use which waa to be made of thia vaet 
aggMjpite naval foroe. Speaking in the penon of Bonapatto, Jominl 
mn, " After Ruasla Joined my alliance, Prusria, as a matter ofeoune, 
followed her eiample ; Portugal, Sweden, and the pope alone required 
te be falnsd over, for we were well aware that Denmark would 


Almost entirely abandoned by England, who 
had brought down the 8000 men landed in the 
isle of Rugen, to assist in the Copenhagen enter- 
prise, and threatened with immediate hostility by 
her late ally and nearest neighbour, Russia, the 
poor kingdom of Sweden was left in a most 
perilous situation. Even after the peace of Tilsit 
the enthusiastic Swedish monarch kept his ground 
at Stralsund, and issued spirited addresses to the 
great Germanic family, culling upon them, in 
God’s name, to shake off their ignominious bond- 
age. Marshal Brune was sent against him with a 
mixed army of Frenchmen, Dutchmen, Bavarians, 
and other un-Gerraan Germans. A terrible battle 
was fought in Pomerania, about eight miles from 
Stralsund : the French, or rather their allies, were 
beaten to pieces ; a Dutch regiment was cut up, 
a Bavarian regiment destroyed by a masked bat- 
tery; the days of Giistavus Adolphus and of 
Charles XII. seemed to be returned: but, alas! 
Brune was reinforced fiom different nations or 
countries until his army amounted to *70,000 men, 
w’hile the King of Sweden, who could no longer 
draw a man or a musket from his own dominions, 
and who had now little reason to hope for any 
proper succour from England, saw his small army 
dwindle down to eight or ten thousand men. On 
the 19th of August, seeing that the j^pulation of 
the town was disaffected, or not at alfaisposed to 
brave the hazards of a siege, lie evacuated Stral- 
sund, destroying his magazines, spiking his can- 
non, and smashing their carriages and throwing 
them into the ditches. Early on the 20th he and 
his troops were safely landed on the island of 
Rugen, where various fortifications and field-works 
were erected. His majesty soon crossed the Baltic 
to Stockholm. Almost as soon as he was gone the 
troops he left in Rugen discovered that the island 
was not tenable; and early in the month of Sep- 
tember they capituhtted to the French general, 
who obtained easy possesbion of all the other 
Baltic islands on the German coast. The crown 
of Gustavus was by this time in jeopardy : he had 
been steady and faithful to the coalition into which 
England had drawn him, and his reward was to 
be dethronement and the expulsion of his dynasty. 

In the meanwhile Bonaparte, after more than a 
ten months’ absence, had returned to Paris. He 

hasten to thruw herseU into our arms. If England refhsed the me- 
diation of Ruwia, all the maritime forces of the continent were to be 
employed agamst her, and the uuutlnent could muiitei 180 sail of the 
line. In a few years this force could te raised to 280 soil of the line. 
With the aid of such a fleet, and with my immense flotilla, it was by 
no means impossible to carry a European army to London. One hun- 
dred ships of the line employed against the British colonies in (ho 
two hemispheres would liave drawn away from home a large portion 
of the British navy ; and then eighty more shiiw of the line assembled 
in the Channel would have suffle^ to assure the passage of the flotilla* 
and avenge the outraged rights of notions. Such was at bottom my 
plan, which only tailed of auccess ftom the faults committed by my 
generals in the Spanish war.’* In the calouUtion to make up this 
160 sail of the line there were several false numbers, and other sliips 
were counted upon, besides those^of Denmark, which he never got into 
hia power. Tte Freuch ships of the Upe were aet dovm at sixty, the 
Spanish at forty, the PtetuguiMe at ten, teo. Fiance bad not six,ty snips 
of the line left ; Spain had certainly not forty that were nawortby: 
and both the Spanish and PortngnaM fleets escaped hie greep, aiM 
rallied under tlie flag of England. 

BIgnon, another of Bonaparte*! welMnAimicd biographen, bequally 
dear oa to hie fixed intention of gelliing poweaion of tho Dttnlu flMt 
and of (he fleets of ail Europe. 
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arrived at his capital on the 9th of July. Having and place in the hands of the Empmr Napoleon the 
Btripped the Elector of Hesse Cassel of his domi- districts in Italy which it had pleased the conqueror 
niouB, because he had not joined him in the war to erect for a brief space of time into the kingdom 
against Prussia, and having despoiled the Duke of Etruria, for the benefit of that branch of the 
of Brunswick of his dominions, because his father family of the Spanish Bourbons. The most im- 
had joined Prussia against the French, the con- portant part of this treaty was put into execution 
queror created out of these and other countries and nine days before the treaty itself was signed at 
districts, including the greater part of Hanover, Fontainebleau; for on the 18th of October a 
the so-called kingdom of Westphalia, whose ex- French army of 30,000 men, comipandcd by 
istence had already been recognised in the treaties Juiiot, had crossed the Bidosoa, and commenced 
of Tilsit, both by Russia and by Prussia ; and on iu march through Spain for the Portuguese fron- 
the 18ih of August he gave investiture to his bro- tier. It was already believed by those who best 
ther Jerome, who took up his residence at Cassel, understood his policy, that this conquest of Ponu- 
and began to establish such a government and gal, in conjunction with Spain, was only a pretext 
court as the world had never before seen. He for introducing a French army into the heart of 
could now proclaim to his submissive and ap- Spain, and fur getting possession of an im|iortant 
plauding senate and corps Icgislatif, that France line of operation ; and, if tlie folly of the Spanish 
had only four avowed enemies, Sweden, Portugal, court had not been co-extciisive with its want of 
Sicily, and England. By an iniquitous compact principle, it must have foreseen the inevitable con- 
with Spain, who in every possible way was pre- sequences of the villainous treaty of Fontainebleau, 
paring her own utter rum, he confidently calcu- On the approach of the thunder-storm the Portu- 
lated on obtaining undisturbed possession of Por- guese Prince Regent offered to submit to the will of 
tugal. While he was making Europe ring with ^>ance, and even proceeded to confiscate all English 
his maledictions against England for violating the property and to close his ports to our flag ; but 
neutrality of Denmark, he was devising schemes Bonaparte proclaimed in his Monitcur that the 

and giving positive orders for falling upon Portugal house of Bragunza had ceased to reign in Europe, 

in a tune of peace. The only justification he at- Junot, with his 30,000 men, and some Spanish 

tempted fur this assault on a weak neutral state auxiliaries, penetrated into Portugal, and entered 
was that the Prince Regent of Portugal liad re- Lisbon without opposition on the 30th of Novem- 
fused to enforce the Berlin decree against Eng- ber, the prince regent and his court, and an im- 
land, and that the court of Lisbon was so entirely mense number of the Portuguese nobility, having 

devoted to that of St. James’s that to attack Por- on the preceding day embarked for Brazil in the 

tugal was much the same thing as to attack Poituguese licet of eight sail of the line, four fri- 

England or one of her colonies. By a tieaty gates, three curvettes, a schooner, and twenty large 

concluded at Fontainebleau on the 27th of October armed merchant-ships, crammed with goods and 
between France and Spain, it was agreed — 1. That passengers, which for greater security were accom- 
Spain should grant a free passage through her ter- panied a part of the voyage by a strong British 
ritory, and supfily with provisiuiis, a French army squadron under the comniand ot Admiral Sir Sid- 
appointed to invade Portugal ; and that she should ncy Smith, and the rest of the way, as fur as Rio 

also furnish a body of Spanish troops to co-operate Janeiro, by four ships of the hue under the com- 

wiih the said invading French army. 2. That as mund of Captain Graham Moore. In all, about 
soon as the conquest should be finished, the pro- 18,000 Portuguese thus abandoned their homes 
vinces which now composed the kingdom of Por- and their country. Before the fleet got well out 
tugal should be divided between the King of of the Tagus the French were seen crowning the 
Etruria, the King of Spam's grandson, and Manuel heights behind Lisbon. Sir Sidney Smith re- 
Godoy, the Queen of Spain’s infamous favourite ; turned to blockade the Tagus, in which was now 
the province of Intra Douro e Minho, with the lying in a very helpless and embarrassing situation 
city of Oporto, was to be given in full property our late friend Vice- Admiral Siniavin, with the 
and sovereignty to the King of Etruria, and to he Russian squadron, which liad not been able to get 
erected into a kingdom under the name of North- into the Baltic in time. Junot, who hud formerly 
ern Lusitania ; and the sovereignty of the Algarves been Bonaparte’s ambassador to the court of Lis- 
and Alentejo was to be given to Manuel Godoy, bon — having been sent there to make money, and 
the Prince of the Peace, who was thenceforward if possible a party, and to obtain all the infoima- 
to assume the title of Sovereign Prince of the lion necessary for the military occupation of the 
Algarves. These two priiicipaliiies were to ac- kingdom — immediately disarmed the inhabitants 
knowledge the King of Spain as their protector, of Lisbon, and began to levy contributions, and to 
But France was to guard and keep until the period treat the country as a conquest of Franc^. The 
of a general peace the city of Lisbon and the pro- Spanish auxiliaries of the French augniented by 
vinces of Tras-os-Montes, fieira, and Estremodura. their insolence and rapacity the fury of the Portn- 
la consideration of obtaining this new kingdom in guese people, who everywhere cherished the inten- 
Purtugal, this miuiature kingdom of Northern tion of rising upon the invaders, and looked to 
Lusitania, the Queen of Etruria, acting as regent for their old ally, England, whose flag was never out 
the king, her sou, who was a minor, was to abdicate of sight on the coasts for succour and assistance in 
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money, arms^ and troops. And, while Spanish 
troops were co-oj^ratiDg in this work of spoliation 
and iniquity in Portugal, the Spanish court and 
royal family broke furiously out into unnatural 
quarrels which threatened a civil and family war, 
and which, by exposing the weakness and proni^cy 
of the government, offered to Bonaparte temptations 
difficult to be withstood even by a less grasping 
and more Qonscientious ruler. 

On the 16th of November, Bonaparte quitted 
Paris to visit Milan and Venice. He had many 
objects in this journey to his Italian kingdom ; but 
he particularly aimed at the completion of his so- 
called continental system, determining to close 
every port in Italy to the English flag, and hoping 
to ii^uce Austria by fear and by negotiation to 
enter into the league against the commerce of 
Great Britain. On the lltb of December, being 
at Milan, he issued his celebrated Milan decree, 
declaring all merchant vessels, of whatsoever nation, 
which should submit to the British orders in coun- 
cil to be lawful prizes to the French. Forthwith a 
number of merchant vessels belonging to the United 
States of America were seized and confiscated in 
the ports of Italy, in the ports of France, and in 
the other harbours of Europe which the French 
occupied, upon the ground that they had submitted 
to the British orders in council, and by so doing 
had infringed the law of nations, and injured the 
interests of the whole civilised w'orld. This step 
might seem to have been calculated to draw imme- 
diately down upon him a declaration of war from 
the American republic ; but he was tolerably well 
acquainted with the strong French sympathies and 
the strong English antipathies of that people, and 
he hoped from the first to make his Milan decree, 
and his seizures and confiscations of American pro- 
perty, the means of driving the United States into 
a war against England. 

Having summoned the queen-regent of Etruria 
and her infant son into his presence, he signified to 
her that she must instantly resign Tuscany, or the 
kingdom of Etruria, for that new kingdom of 
Northern Lusitania which had been carved out of 
Portugal by the treaty of Fontainebleau. Although 
this Spanish princess appears to have foreseen that 
her son would never get those dominions in Por- 
tugal, she could offer no resistance, and could ven- 
ture on no remonstrance against the absolute will 
of this maker and unmaker of kings. Forthwith 
Tuscany, with all its ports, was occupied by French 
troops ; and in the month of June following the 
country was formally annexed, not to the kingdom 
of Italy, which Bonaparte pretended to be building 
up with a view to the unity of that fair peninsula, 
but to the French empire, of which it was made to 
form three new departments. There now remained 
in all Italy only the seaports of the Roman states, 
on the Adriatic and Tyrrhenian seas, open to the 
British flag; and these he determined to close 
immediately. French troops were sent to occupy 
Civitm Vecchia, and guard the mouth of the Tiber ; 
and on the Adriatic side a strong garrison was 


thrown into Ancona. The poor pope appealed in 
vain to the rights of neutrality, to the rights of 
nations, to the more sacred laws which had sup- 
ported in former times the heritage of St. Peter. 
Not satisfied with seizing his cities, fortresses, and 
harbours, Bonaparte insisted on the pope declaring 
war against England. Pius VII. replied that he 
was a sovereign of peace, and that he could not 
declare war against any Christian power. Bona- 
parte said that, as the lawful Buccessor of Charle- 
magne, he was Emperor of the West, King of Italy, 
and suzerain of the pope ; that the English were 
heretics, and therefore enemies of the holy see ; 
that the donation of territory made by Charle- 
magne to the church had been made expressly for 
the defence of the Holy Church against its enemies ; 
and that, if the pope did not comply with his wishes, 
he, as the successor of Charlemagne, and as having 
both the right and the power so to do, would resume 
the donation which that Emperor of the West had 
made. Pius told the conqueror that, although he 
feared it might prejudice the interests of the Irish 
and the other Catholic subjects of his Britannic 
majesty, he would close his ports against the ships 
and trade of England, if that would satisfy him. 
No ! said Bonaparte, who had made up his mind 
to seize all the Roman territory, and who merely 
wanted a pretext. No ! you must declar^ war against 
the English, you must contract with me an alliance 
offensive and defensive, my enemies must be your 
enemies, and my friends, and none other, your 
friends ! Can you presume to resist the Emperor 
of the West and your suzerain ? And before re- 
crossing the Alps he sent orders to General Miollis, 
who was commanding the French forces in Tuscany, 
to get ready to march into the territories of the 
Church. In the month of February, 1808, Miollis 
entered Rome, occupied the castle of St. Angelo, 
took the papal troops under his own command, 
and began to govern the country as a conqueror. 
MiolliB*B arrivail in the Eternal City was preceded 
by the lying and treacherous declaration that he 
was going to reinforce King Joseph Bonaparte in 
Naples, and that his intention was merely to pass 
through Rome with his 6000 men ; and Alquier, 
the French ambassador, solemnly confirmed the lie 
of the French general. The poor pope shut him- 
self up in the Quirinal palace, which the French 
surrounded with their artillery in order to terrify 
him into an entire submission. All the cardinals 
that were natives of the Neapolitan kingdom were 
called upon, in the name of Joseph Bonaparte, their 
legitimate sovereign, to quit Rome and the pope 
within twenty-four hours, and to return to Naples; 
and all the cardinals that were natives of Upper 
Italy, or of any of the provinces or states now 
included in the so-called kingdom of Italy, were 
called upon in the name of King Napoleon to take 
their departure in the same manner, and repair to 
their several homes. These princes of the church 
were all told that if they did not go willingly they 
would be forced to go by the French soldiery, and 
to travel like felons under the escort of gendarmes. 
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More French troops were brought fromTut^ny 
and from Lombardy into the papal states ; and ot 
the 2nd of April, 1808, Bonaparte, by one of his 
sweeping decrees, annexed the Marches, or Adriatic 
provinces of the pope, to his kingdom of Italy. 
The magistrates and ecclesiastics of those provinces, 
being called upon to take the oath of fidelity to 
their lawful sovereign, Napoleon, King I^®'y» 
refused almost to a man ; and this led to midnight 
arrests, to sudden transportations to state prisons 
and fortressefc in the Apennines and Alps, and, in 
the rude regions of Dalmatia, to popular discontents 
and insurrections, to military tribunals and blood- 
shed. This was but an ungrateful return for the 
services and condescension of Pius VII. in the 
matters of the concordat and coronation : he could 
scarcely have been worse used if he had refused— 
as his conscience dis^msed him to do — to gratify 
Bonaparte in those essential particulars, for esi^ential 
the conqueror had considered them at the time. 
Even though the mouths of Miollis’s cannon were 
pointed at his dwelling, the pope put forth a solemn 
and spirited protest, reproaching his oppressor with 
ingratitude, falsehood, and treachery, and pro- 
phesying that a dominion founded on such injustice 
was not calculated to endure.* 

A.D. 1808. The British parliament was opened 
on January 31 at by commission. The speech de- 
livered for the king dwelt at great length upon 
foreign affairs, and mentioned nearly every country 
in Europe as in a state of hostility to England. 
Some light was thrown upon the system conceived 
by Bonaparte for uniting all the navies of Europe 
against us. It was shown how he had counted 
upon obtaining the fleet of Portugal, as well as the 
fleet of Denmark. Regret was expressed that in 
the case of Denmark we had been compelled to 
resort to force. The now hostile conduct of Russia 
was attributed to the military successes and poli- 
tical machinations of France. Allusion was for the ! 
first time made to our serious difterences with the 
United States of America ; and the determination 
was announced of never yielding to pretensions 
inconsistent with the maritime rights of Great 
Britain. Parliament was informed that the order 
in council, with which we had retaliated for Bona- 
parte’s Berlin decree, must be followed up by other 
measures of greater rigour, which would require par- 
liamentary aid to give them full effect. The increased 
produce of the taxes and duties, in spite of the war 
and the Berlin and Milan decrees, was dwelt upon 
as a proper subject of congratulation. The speech 
concluded with asserting that the sole object of the 
war was the attainment of a secure and honourable 
pace, which could only be negotiated upon a foot- 
ing of perfect equality ; that never was there a war 
more just and national than the present ; that the 
eves of Europe and the world were now fixed upon 
tne British parliament ; that his majesty confidently 
trusted that they would display, in this crisis of the 
fate of the country, the characteristic spirit of the 
British nation, and face unappalled the unnatural 

* Carlo BolU, StorU d' lUliu. 
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combination which had gathered iffound us ; and 
that his majesty was firmly persuaded that, under 
the blessing of Providence, the struggle would 
ultimately prove successful and fflorious to Great 
Britain. In both Houses the addressea were car- 
ried without a division. 

The opposition lost no time in reprobating the 
attack on Copenhagen ; but we have already said 
enough on that subject, and need only mention 
that in all their motions the anti-ministerial party 
were out-voted hy immense majorities. 

On the 5th of February the chancellor of the 
exchequer (Spencer Perceval) moved that the 
orders in council should be referred to the com- 
mittee of ways and means. The opposition imme- 
diately declared that we ought not to attempt to 
retaliate by any such measures ; that the orders in 
council, unjust in themselves, would do us much 
more mischief than the Berlin and Milan decrees; 
that those orders were as contrary to justice as to 
policy ; that they went to violate both the law of 
nations and the municipal law of England. On 
the other aide it was maintained by niiiiistcrs that 
we had a complete right of retaliating upon the 
enemy his own measures ; that, if he declared we 
should have no trade, we had a right to declare that 
he should have none ; and that, if be proclaimed 
British manufactures and colonial produce good 
prize, we had a right to do the same with respect 
to France. They also insisted that, if neutnia 
acquiesced in restrictions im|)osed by one bellige- 
rent, the other belligerent was warranted in consi- 
dering such neutrals ns a party to those restrictions. 
This vexed question will occur again, and call for 
more particular notice in the account of our dif- 
ferences with the United States, for it agitated par- 
liament and the country for years, and eventually 
became one of the great causes of the hostility of 
the trans- Atlantic republic. liord Grenville even 
now declared that these orders in council, that these 
restrictions put upon the trade of neutrals, would 
involve us in a war with America ; and that France 
had assured America she would never put her 
Berlin and Milan decrees in force against American 
ships. France, said his lordship, without a navy, 
has not the means of putting in force her own 
decrees ; it is England that is now lending France 
the aid of the British navy to give the Berlin and 
Milan decrees full effect, and thereby, at one and 
the same time, to annoy and distress British com- 
merce, and ruin the trade of neutrals. A bill 
brought in hy the chancellor of the exchequer for 
regulating the orders in council as they affected 
neutrala was carried through both Houaes, and ly 
great majorities, before the end of March. It 
was followed by a Bill for regulating commercial 
intercourse with the United States, whicl^ waa in- 
tended to give time for making some amicable 
arrangement with the Americans, continuing in 
the meanwhile another act without which trade 
could not have been carried on with England in 
American veaaela. 

In opening the budget for the year Spencer Per- 
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ceval stated the amount of the supplies at about 

43.000. 000/. for England and 5,100,000/. for 
Ireland, and the produce of the war taxes at 

20.000. 000/. Among the ways and means were a 
loan of 6,000,000/., and additional taxes to the 
amount of more than 300,000/. The events 
rapidly passing in Spain, the occupation of Portu- 
gal, the threatened invasion of Sicily, which was 
only preserved from the grasp of the French 
the presence of British forces, the obligation of 
succouring the King of Sweden, \iho had been 
brought to the brink of ruin by our alliance, all 
called for an increase to the number of soldiers and 
sailors. The number of seamen voted for the 
service of the year was 130,000. In the army 
the regular infantry establishment, which in 1807 
had been 109,000, was raised to 132,000. The 
whole establishment of the army was stated by the 
«ecretary-at-war. Lord Castlereagh, at not less than 

300.000 men. All the corps were represented as 
being far more complete than they had been when 
the late ministry quitted office. The militia, too, 
was nearer to its establishment than it had been 
last year, notwithstanding that 24,000 men had 
been drafted from it into the regular army. The 
volunteer corps were nearly in the same state as last 
year. The foreign corps in our pay were some- 
what increased by an addition made to the German 
legion. On the motion of Lord Castlereagh a bill 
was introduced for establishing a local militia of 

200.000 men, to meet and be trained for twenty- 
eight days every year. The bill was passed into a 
law, and its principle was extended to Scotland. 
Lord Castlereagh also moved for the insertion of a 
clause in the Muiiny Bill, to permit soldiers to enlist 
for life, and this was carried in spite of the strong 
opposition of Wyndham, whose system it seriously 
affected. Early in the session Mr. Bankes repro- 
.duced his bill tor preventing the grant of offices in 
reversion, or for joint lives with benefit of survivor- 
ship. It passed the Commons, but was rejected by 
the Lords. Mr. Bankes then brought forward a 
new bill, limited to one year’s duration, which was 
allowed to pass into a law. 

In the course of the session there was a vehement 
debate on the state of Ireland. The late ministers 
and their friends attributed the disaffection and the 
disorder again prevailing in that country to the 
illiberal coercive policy of the present cabinet ; and 
went to some scarcely justifiable lengths in the way 
of sinister prophecy. In debating a different ques- 
tion Lord Hawkesbury said, that ministers and the 
country had at least one obligation to the disaffected 
in Ireland. Ministers had learned that there were 
secret engagements in the treaty of Tilsit ; that the 
view of the parties was to confederate all the powers 
of Europe, and particularly to engage or seize on 
the fleets of Denmark and Portugal — they had 
heard this from their public ministers then abroad 
—they had heard it from their faithful ally Portugal 
— they had also received information of the hostile 
intentions of Denmark, from a quarter to which 
they had often been indebted for the first knowledge 


of the designs of Bonaparte, t. e. from, or rather 
through, the dhaffected in Ireland! — they had 
learned that Ireland was to be attacked from two 
points, from Lisbon and from Copenhagen ; and 
had never found the information of these 
parties^ hou)ever they came by it, false. 

Colonel Stanley presented a petition from certain 
distressed inhabitants of Great and Little Bolton, 
in the county of Lancaster, praying that no oppor- 
nity for the negotiation of a peace should be let 
slip. But these honest cotton -spinners declared 
that their petition did not spring from any dread 
of the enemy, and that if the ambition of the enemy 
should lead him to insist upon demands incompa- 
tible with an honourable peace, the petitioners 
would, w'ith one heart, suffer much greater priva- 
tions, rather than see the security and honour of 
their country compromised. The petition was or- 
dered to he on the table. Whitbread, after a call 
for papers and a review of the information thev 
contained, moved three resolutions, condemning the 
ministry for having refused the mediation of the 
Emperor of Russia, and that of the Emperor of 
Austria, and affirming that there was nothing in 
the present circumstances of the war that ought to 
preclude his majesty from acceding to or com- 
mencing a negotiation with the enemy. These 
resolutions were negatived, by a majority of about 
three to one. 

The charges against the Indian administration 
of the Marquess Wellesley were fully disposed of 
during this session. The marquess’s best defender 
was Sir John Anstruth^r, who had occupied for 
many years a high judicial situation in Bengal. 
Sir John entered fully into the whole history of his 
Indian government, showing that the conduct of 
Lord Wellesley was in perfect conformity to the 
w'ishes, intentions, and iiiterests of his employers ; 
and that the security of Bengal had imperiously 
demanded the energetic measures and the bold line 
of policy he had pursued. Sir John Anstruther’s 
motion, that the noble marquess had been actuated 
by an ardent zeal for the service of his country, 
and by an ardent desire to promote the safety, in- 
terests, and prosperity of the British empire in 
India, was carried by 169 against 29. Some con- 
trary resolutions moved by Sir Thomas Turton were 
negatived by equally large majorities. General Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, who, in 1806, had ably defended 
the administration of his brother, with which his 
own conduct in India was necessarily mixed up, 
was not in the House during these debates, the 
most important result of which was that the road 
was left open to the general’s promotion, and to his 
employment, under favourable auspices, just at the 
critical moment in which we were to begin the 
glorious campaigns in the Spanish peninsula. 
Everybody knew that the admirable management 
of the Copenhagen expedition had been mainly 
Giving to Sir Arthur Wellesley, who had had (what 
few British officers except those who had served in 
India could possibly have had) the handling and 
managing of large armiei in actual warfare, and on 
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an extensive field. In communicating the thanks 
of parliament for his services in the Copenhagen 
expedition, the speaker of the House of Commons 
neither forgot his Indian exploits, nor failed to point 
him out, by implication, as the officer best fitted 
to command in chief a great expedition.* Thus 
we* may be said at least to have gained General 
V\ ellesley, when most we wanted him, by the late 
change of government. If the “ talents ** had 
remained in office, we probably should have had 
no opportunity of admiring the matured military 
genius of this greatest of modern captains, as dis- 
played in Spain and Portugal. It is possible even 
that an impeachment might have been carried 
against his brother, and that he himself might have 
been made participant in that disgrace or ruin. 
But if this had not happened, and if his merits 
and popularity with the army had forced him into 
high employment against the will of an unfriendly 
ministry, his genius might have been rebuked, and 
his best schemes defeated by that political unfriend- 
liness. Besides, any exclusion of his elder brother 
the marquess from office and power might in many 
instances have been a check and an injury to the 
genera) in the field. 

Pailiaiiient was prorogued by commission on 
the 4th of July. The greater part of the speech 
delivered by the lord chancellor turned upon the 
Spanish nation, which had already risen against 
the tyranny and usurpation of France, and which 
was therefore no longer to be considered as the 
enemy, but os the ally of Great Britain. 

The blindness, the imbecility, the mad intestine 
rage of the Spanish court, and of the factions that 
directed or distracted its councils, continued down 
to the last moment, and were the means of allow- 
ing Bonaparte to secure not only the command of 
the principal roads of the country, but the posses- 
sion of some of its best and strongest fortresses, 
before he threw off the mask, and told the Bourbon 
dynasty, as lie had told the house of Braganza, that 
It had ceased to reign. After the passage of Junot 
into Portugal, other French divisions had entered 
Spain, as friends, and had seized by stratagem St. 
Sebastian, Pamplona, and Barcelona. These move- 
ments, which were not justified by the treaty of 
Fontainebleau, astonished and terrified Godoy; 
but that favourite of royalty, who had equal influ- 
ence over the queen, whose paramour he was, and 
over the king, whom he dishonoured, had, been for 
some time engaged in mortal strife with Prince 
rerdinand, the heir to the crown, and dreaded much 
more the vengeance of the prince than the occupa- 
tion of the country by the French ; and seeing no 
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hope of resistance to the might MBdwill of Bona- 
parte, except through an appeal Co the nation at 
1^*1^ with whom Ferdinand was popular and him- 
self odious to the last degree, and hoping that a 
ready compliance and submission would secure him 
the all-potent protection of the conqueror, Godoy 
removed the few Spanish troops that were near the 
frontiers, and ordered the commanders of fortresses 
to open their ptes and receive the French as friends 
and allies, ft is said that this minion of fortune 
was at the same time assured by a secret agent, a 
Spaniard in the pay of France, that although the 
interests of the French empire imperiously re- 
quired the union and incorporation with itself of ail 
the Spanish provinces situated between the Ebro 
and the Pyrenees, Bonaparte would make ample 
compensalioii by giving to his most catholic ma- 
jesty the whole of Portugal, instead of allotting only 
a part of that kingdom to a branch of his family, 
as had been agreed upon in the treaty of Fontaine- 
bleau. 

Manuel Godoy governed and had governed for 
many years the queen Maria Luiza ; and Charles 
IV., one of the weakest heads that ever wore a 
crown, was the slave of his wife. The queen, who 
had found Godoy a young and handsome man, but 
in the lowly rank of u simple garde du corps, or 
life-guardsman, had raised him rapidly to the 
highest rank in the state. The acrjuaintauce began 
about the year n84. Before the minion was 
twenty- four years old he was made a general officer. 
Soon afterwards he was created a grandee of Spain, 
and closely allied to the royal family itself by a 
marriage with a Bourbon princess, a niece of 
Charles IV. In 1801 he had been appointed ge- 
neralissimo of all his catholic majesty’s land forces, 
and in 1806 lie had been made lord high admiral ; 
if not by regular rescript, at least by tacit consent, 
he had been allowed the right of treating of peace 
and war. He got his title of Prince of the Peace 
for negotiating that treaty with France which re- 
moved Spain from the first grand coalition, but 
only to subject her to the dictation, the spoliation, 
and tyranny of France. Though his power had 
been obtained by foul and nationally dishonouring 
means, the early part of Godoj *s administration was 
not unpopular ; and it may almost be doubted whe- 
ther the Spaniards, who have been in a state of pe- 
rennial revolution for nearly forty years, w'lthout yet 
approaching the proper object and term, have ever 
since enjoyed (bad as it was) so steady or so good 
a government. But Godoy w'as unequal to a 
struggle with the unprecedented difficulties of the 
times which followed the French revolutionary war 
and the astounding progress of Bonaparte; and as 
his weakness betrayed itself, the Spaniards began 
to think of his vices. The ruin which i)ie Bmia- 
partean alliance had brought down upon the navy 
and was rapidly bringing down upon the colonies of 
Spain, the constant drain of mon^, all running 
into France and leaving the national exchraiier in 
a beggared condition, bad gradually provoked cen- 
iurc and discontent, if not diiafiection; and the 
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flameB of this discontent were fanned by the friends 
of Ferdinand (who was excluded from all power 
and influence by the fears and jealousy of Godoy), 
and by a small but busy republican party, who had 
studied liberal philosophy and politics in the French 
revolutionary schools, and who had not yet reco- 
vered from any of their illusions. Some of these 
Spanish liberas changed afterwards, when they 
found that the iron hand of Bonaparte was clutch^ 
ing at the throat and heart of Spain ; but some of 
them continued their admiration and allegiance to 
the conqueror, who, according to their fond theory, 
was to regenerate Spain, and then leave her to be 
governed as a separate and independent kingdom, 
with liberal instiiutions ; and who, by hie conduct 
in other countries, and by his first essays in their 
own, gave them the consoling proof that he would 
at the very least overturn the old proud aristocracy, 
the church, the wealthy monastic bodies, and the 
odious Inquisition, which had so often interfered 
with their political and philosophical speculations, 
and which had for ages prevented all freedom of 
opinion or discussion, keeping the Spaniards far in 
the rear of European civilization. These men 
would have run any risk for the sake of destroying 
the power of the priests and monks, and when we 
add that of the Inquisition, a part and parcel of the 
priestly power, we can scarcely affect to be asto- 
nished at their rashness The misfortune then, as 
since, is that these ultra-liberulsof Spain were and 
are impatient of any delay, unsusceptible of any 
regard for the opinions and prejudices of other 
men, incapable of moderation m the hour of suc- 
cess and triumph, and animated with an intolerance 
quite equal to that of the Spanish priests or the 
French philosophcs. The ground may now be 
broken and prepared for better seed, to be matured 
at some future period ; but, judging from the pre- 
sent harvest, we should hesitate ere we decided 
whether the old monkish superstition were not a 
better thing than the present rampant atheism and 
sensual materialism. 

It appears that at a very early stage of the family 
quarrel application was made to Bonaparte for his 
intervention, and that the flrst application of this 
sort was made by the heir of the crown, Ferdinand, 
Prince of Asturias, whose wrath against Goduy was 
carried to the highest pitch by that favourite’s 
insisting that he ought to marry the younger sister 
of his (Godoy’s) own wife. There is no doubt 
that the circumstances were purely accidental which 
threw Prince Ferdinand on the patriotic side. By 
a letter addressed to Bonaparte, and dated the 11th 
of October, 1807 (just sixteen days , before the 
signing of the treaty of Fontainebleau, wherein the 
conqueror agreed to give Godoy the sovereign 
principality of Algarves in Portugal), Ferdinand 
implored the protection of the Emperor of the 
French, and begged the emperor to choose him a 
wife out of the Bonapartean family or connectiona. 
This triumph was wanting — to have a prince of 
the Bourbon line aolicitipg the honour of a family 
•Uianoe with him !«but it appears that Bonaparte 


intended to keep in play this miserable heir to the 
Spanish throne, who had scarcely more intellect or 
spirit than the present occupier of it; and that 
therefore he returned no explicit answer to the 
matrimonial project. There was, however, very 
little time allowed for taking any decision, or for 
continuing this juggle. Ferdinand’s mother and 
Godoy discovered — very^ probably through the 
French ambassador himself — that the prince’s 
friends had frequent secret interviews with dif- 
ferent members of the French legation in Madrid, 
and that Ferdinand himself had written to Bona- 
parte. Upon these discoveries the person of Fer- 
dinand was secured, and his papers were seized. 
Among the papers there was found, or there was 
said to have been found (for few positive assertions 
can be made in any part of this dark business), a 
decree in which Ferdinand took the title of King, 
and appointed, as prime minister, his friend and 
adviser the Duke del Infantado. The old king 
then made a loud and absurd appeal to the justice 
of Napoleon; and, under the dictation of his wife 
and Godoy, he wrote a long letter to that virtuous 
and disinterested umpire, complaining bitteWy of 
the prince his son, and charging him with having 
formed a conspiracy to dethrone him, and attempt 
the life of the queen, his own mother. This letter 
was dated on the 29th of October, |^07 ; and it is 
said to have inclosed papers that proved Ferdinand’s 
guilt and the real existence of the plot. On both 
Bides there was too much animosity and fury, and 
far too many confidants, to allow the possibility of 
concealment ; but Charles IV., acting under the 
same dictation of his wife and minister, madly 
published a decree announcing to Spain and the 
whole world that unnatural dissensions raged in the 
royal family, that he had been obliged to put his 
son under arrest, and to order his advisers and 
accomplices to be proceeded against by law as 
conspirators and traitors. The people of Madrid 
were expecting a repetition of the tragedy of Philip 
II. and his son and heir Don Carlos; but Ferdi- 
nand found means of pacifying his father, or his 
father and his advisers shrunk from the danger 
and the scandal which must attend any trial ; and 
in the course of a very few days it was agreed that 
the king should pardon everybody, provided the 
prince submitted and repented. A secret junta, 
composed of eleven persons, was instructed, not to 
examine evidence, not to try the conspirators, but 
to declare that they were all innocent, and that there 
had never been any plot at all. The prince sub- 
mitted and repented, and blubl)ered like a whipped 
school-boy; and so, on the 5th of NovemW, 
there came out another royal decree, announcing to 
the world that the king and prince were entirely 
reconciled, and that there nothing but love and 
harmony in the august family. But the Spaniards 
knew better; and knowing that Ferdinand was 
more than ever the mortal enemy of Gf^oy, the 
minister whom they detested, they took the prince 
into their especial mvour, and reposed in that weak 
and crazy vessel all their hc^es for the security of 
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Spain and the eitabliahment of a better order of 
government. 

It waa in the midst of these dissensions that 
Junot, marching as though he were running a race, 
first traversed the Spanish provinces, and got into 
Portugal with his 30,000 men. When Junot was 
followed across the Bidasoa by other French 
marshals and generals, the family quarrel broke 
out again more violently than ever, and at a mo- 
ment, and attended with circumstances, which 
indisputably prove the dexterity of French manage- 
ment. Seeing that, in spite of all his endeavours, 
the treacherous seizure of their fortresses, and the 
marching of these successive French divisions into 
their tiTritory, would drive the Spanish people into 
a universal insurrection, and judging that in the 
first outbreak the friends of the prince and the 
nation at large would call for his head, Godoy 
advised the king to follow the example of the 
prince regent of Portugal, and withdraw immedi- 
ately, with such property as he could convey with 
him, to the colonies in South America. The terror 
of Charles IV. and his wife induced them to assent 
to this proposition. In order to secure the retreat 
of the royal family to Cadiz, the place of embarka- 
tion, some troops were hastily collected in Madrid, 
and in some of the towns between that capital and 
the Andalusian coast. Tlie terror of the miserable 
old king was increased at this moment by the 
reception of a letter from Bonaparte, w ho pretended 
deeply to resent the coldness which his catholic 
majesty had exhibited on the subject of the matri- 
monial alliance between his son Ferdinand and an 
imperial princess of France. The unkingly Bour- 
bon king replied, that he desired nothing so 
ardently as the instant conclusion of that honour- 
able and auspicious marriage: but at the same 
time he redoubled his haste to get him gone, and 
to place the wide Atlantic between his iierson and 
that of his dear friend and ally the Emperor Napo- 
leon. It has been very reasonably conjectured 
that this effect was exactly what Bonaparte intended 
to produce ; for if the king went off to South Ame- 
rica, his name might be used to curb the party of 
the Prince of Asturias, and Bonaparte's chance of 
influencing the countries w here the precious metals 
are produced, even as he had controlled the mother- 
country for so many years, would be greatly 
increased should they fall under the immediate 
misguvemment of such a king as Charles IV., with 
such a minister as Godoy.* It is certain that the 
patriots of Spain, that the people who were on the 
point of flying to arms against the treacherous 
invaders of their country, roust be sadly divided 
and embarrassed by having one king resident in 
America and another king resident in Spain ; and | 
that disseverance of the colonies from the mother- ' 
country which took place so soon after these evenU 
was not as yet foreseen. Before adopting the 
resolution of flying beyond the Atlantic, Charles 
and his minister are said to have offered to cede to 
France the whole of the Spanish part of the 

* Walter SooU. Lib of Napulcon Bonapnrte. 
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Pyrenet^ with all the country lying between those 
mountains and the Ebro. But Jl that country 
was already occupied by French troops ; and by 
the 13th of March Murat had arrived at Burgos, 
to take the command in chief in Siiain, with the utle 
of Lieutenant of the Emperor. It was also known 
that more troops, including a part of the imperial 
guards, were hastily marchi.ig through France 
towards the Spanish frontiers. The king and 
Godoy then fixed their departure for the night ol 
the 17th of March. But their intention was now 
universally known ; and the party of the prince, 
the populace of Madrid, and the very troops which 
had been collected to escort them to the place of 
embarkation, vowed that they should not go. The 
king, the queen, their favourite servants, and 
neatly all those who were to follow their fortunes 
to the new world, were collected in the palace of 
Aranjuez, and were packing up their last parcel, 
when, on the evening of the 1 7th, the palace was 
surrounded by the people and by the soldiery in a 
state of revolt, while other columns were seen in 
disorderly march upon the town of Aranjuez. The 
intentions of the insurgents admitted of no doubt ; 
and the mob shouted that they would have the head 
of the traitor Godoy. The favourite, who was not 
in the palace, but in his own muiisioii, sought refuge 
in a garret, and concealed liimsdf under sonic 
mattresBoB There he lay for the space of tliirty-six 
hours, consumed by heat and thirst, and dreading 
every moment to be discovered and butchered. 
The king assured the insurgents that he had no 
intention of quitting his kingdom and his faithful 
loving subjects. 'I'he people now well knew that 
he could not go if he tried ; but they now wanted 
more from the unhappy old man than the renun- 
ciation of his project of flight — they wanted the 
renunciation of his crown in favour of h.s son. 
On the morning of the I9ih, being no longer able 
to bear his consuming thirst, Godoy quitted his 
hiding-place, and asked a life- guardsman for a 
little water. The soldier, instead of administering 
to his need, went and betrayed him to Uie insur- 
gents, who seized him, dragged him out, and made a 
signal to the friends of Ferdinand, who occujiicd a 
house in the town. It should appear that Spanish 
reformers were less sanguinary in those days than 
they are at present, for, although some of the mob 
threw stones at the Prince of the Peace and beat 
him, they did not put him to death. When the 
condition he was in became known to the king and 
queen, they conjured their son to save him — only 
to save his life, and then take the crown and all he 
I wished. Ferdinand came out and harangued tlie 
people ; and upon his promise that Godoy thoukl 
I be brought to trial for his treaaoni and offences, 
the mob permitted the fallen favourite to be con- 
veyed to the prison of Aranjuez. The French 
ambassador saw the Prince of the Peace conveyed 
through the street!, walking between two guards- 
men, who held him on either side by the coffar, 
wounded by a stone in one of bit eyes, and covered 
with blood. This was about ten o’clock in the 
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morning of the 19th of March: at three o’clock in 
the afternoon the ineurgents gathered again round 
the palace, calling out for heada and for blood, and 
accuaing the king and queen of the intention of 
reacuing Godoy from the wrath and justice of the 
nation by getting him secretly conveyed to Gra- 
nada. Perhaps this atorm was got up only to 
hasten the formal abdication. Charles sent out to 
assure the people that he had resigned the crown. 
The people shouted joyously, and cried “ Long live 
King Ferdinand.” Ferdinand, too, came forth, and 
promised, as King, to leave Godoy a victim to the 
laws. In the evening, in the presence of a few gran- 
dees, Charles IV., gouty and rheumatic, signed the 
act of abdication, declaring that his habitual infir- 
mities no longer permitted him to support the heavy 
weight of government, that he had need of a milder 
climate and of a private life ; and that after mature 
deliberation he had freely and spontaneously abdi- 
cated his crown in favour of his heir and most 
dearly beloved son the Prince of Asturias. That 
same evening Ferdinand was proclaimed, and there 
was a grand kissing of hands in the palace of 
Aranjucz. His abdication was formally intimated 
to Bonaparte by a letter written or signed by 
Charles himself. 

On receiving the news of the revolution which 
had happened at Aranjuez, Murat, who at this 
moment cherished the hope of putting the Spanish 
crown upon his own head, hastened his march upon 
Madrid ; and on the 23rd, only four days after the 
signing of the abdication, that brilliant and gaudy 
soldier of fortune entered the capital of Spain at 
the head of a brigade of imperial guards, followed 
by a division of French infantry, a brigade of 
cuirassiers, and a numerous train of artillery. 
Ferdinand had chosen the same day for entering 
into Madrid as sovereign; and although the French 
ambassador had kept in the background, while 
other foreign ministers had hastened to offer their 
congratulations on the accession of the new king, 
Ferdinand and his friends are said to have had the 
almost incredible folly of believing that Murat was 
come to recognise the revolution made at Aranjuez, 
and to support him on his throne. It is quite cer- 
tain that Ferdinand’s party in Madrid received 
Murat as a friend and with joyous acclamations. 
That marshal of the French empire and grand duke 
of Berg took up his residence in the magnificent 
mansion of the Prince of the Peace, and very soon 
gave great uneasiness to Ferdinand and his friends, 
by addressing him, not as ‘ your majesty,’ but as 
‘your ro}al highness,* and by intimating that he 
must await the instructions of the emperor his 
master before he could recognise the abdication of 
Charles and the accession of Ferdinand. Murat, 
moreover, put himself in communication with 
Maria Luiza, who, whatever might be the willing- 
ness with which her husband ceased to be king, 
had no inclination to cease to be queen of Spain 
and the Indies, and whose unnatural hatred of her 
eldest son was exasperated and doubled by the 
recent events at Aranjuez. It appears too that 
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Murat opened some private correspondence with 
the prisoner Godoy, assuring him that his only 
hope of salvation lay in the friendship of the 
French. Charles IV. now wrote to Bonaparte, to 
throw himself into the arms of that great monarch 
his ally, to submit entirely to his arbitration, to 
vow that hiB abdication was not voluntary, but 
forced, to express his full confidence in the mag- 
nanimity and the genius of the great man who had 
ever proved his friend, and, in fine, to submit to 
him his own fate, the fate of the queen, and the 
fate of the Prince of the Peace : and Charles in- 
closed in this letter, which was written in French, 
a protest wTitteu in Spanish, in which he solemnly 
declared that the decree of the 19th, by which he 
abdicated his crown in favour of his son, had been 
forced upon him by his eagerness to prevent greater 
evils and the effusion of blood ; and that therefore 
the said decree of the 19th was of no value. He 
also wrote to his “ very dear brother,” the grand 
duke of Berg, to say that, having spoken with an 
officer of his (Murat’s) staff, and having been in- 
formed of all that had happened in Madrid, he 
begged him to do him the service of letting ^the 
emperor know his earnest wish or prayer that he 
would be pleased to deliver the poor Prince of the 
Peace, who was only suffering for having been the 
friend of France, and permit him (the king) and 
the queen to go with Godoy to som^ other place 
which would better agree with his majesty’s health. 
“ For the present,” said this degraded Bourbon, 
“ we are going to Badajoz. I hope that before we 
set out you will give us an answer, if you cannot 
absolutely see us ; for I have no confidence except in 
you and in the emperor.” The queen also wrote 
a letter to Murat, calling him “ Sir, my brother,” 
and repeating in still more earnest language the 
request made by her husband. Her letter dwelt at 
greater length upon the cruel fate of Godoy, “ the 
poor Prince of the Peace, who finds himself im- 
prisoned and wounded for having been our friend 
and the devoted friend of France.” She said the 
poor Prince of the Peace most earnestly desired to 
see and speak with his imperial highness; that the 
king’s health was very delicate, and so was her own, 
and that therefore she hoped they would be allowed 
to go to some suitable place with their friend, their 
only friend, the friend of his imperial highness, 
the poor Prince of the Peace, to end their days 
tranquilly. If her majesty could not have the 
satisfaction of seeing his imperial highness, she must 
refer him to her daughter the queen of Etruria, 
who was then living in Madrid, as to her inter- 
preter and advocate. But she hoped that his im- 
perial highness would make an effort to see her 
and the king, although but for an instant, by night, 
or in any manner that might please him. On the 
other hand, Ferdinand and the grandees of his party 
prostrated themselves in the dirt at the feet of the 
soldier of fortune, once the innkeeper’s son, but 
now the representative and vicegerent of the master 
or arbiter of Europe. They even took the sword 
of the French king, Francis I., which had been 
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preserved as a memorial of his captivity among 
the Spaniards after the battle of Pavia, inclosed it 
in a rich casket, and presented it with great cere- 
mony to his imperial highness of Berg, to be by his 
honoured hand placed in the hands of the Emperor 
of the French. The possession of such mementos 
was always exceedingly gratifying to the Parisians, 
whose satisfaction was not likely to be damped by 
the somewhat apocryphal history of this sword.* 
Whatever served to commemorate their own defeats, 
of even the triumph of other nations in wars with 
w'hich France had had nothing to do, was always 
highly prized, and whenever it was not voluntarily 
given, it was stolen or taken, like the sword and 
scarf of Frederick the Great from his tomb at 
Potsdam. In the eyes of the Spaniards the sword 
was the real sword of the French monarch, the 
story about it was an undoubted story, and to give 
it thus away to the French was to wound the sus- 
ceptible national pride; but the weak and enn- 
tempLiblc Ferdinand would at this moment have 
made far more serious sacrifices j he would have 
chaffered and bartered the independence of his 
country if he had been allowed so to do, and had 
but obtained the good-will of Bonaparte and the 
possesion of a dishonoured and insecure throne. 
The national impulse, the spontaneous movement 
of the Spanish people — the only thing to be de- 
pended upon in the struggle which follow^ed — was 
high, noble, glorious ; but, with a very few excep- 
tions, there was little that w'as high in the conduct 
of the liighcst classes : a more despicable appear- 
ance than that made by king, queen, inrince, and 
grandees of both parties can scarcely be imagined. 
It was a thing to revive and to give a double force 
of application to the terrible diatribe of Chatham 
against the vaunted honour of the old aristocracy of 
Spain. Four Spanish grandees were sent off by 
Ferdinand into France, to announce officially and 
personally to the emperor the abdication of Charles 
and the accession of the new king. Murat gave 
his approbation to this mission, and flattered the 
])rince that it would be attended with complete 
success. But almost in the same breath Murat 
assured the Old queen that his imperial master, 
who wished nothing but the tranquillity and hap- 
piness of Spain and the royal family, w’ould never 
recognise the forced abdication of her husband. 

Bonaparte, who was now preparing another 
army to send to Madrid, looked about him for 
an adroit kidnapper, that should by force or by 
fraud bring the whole royal family of Spain 
as prisoners into France. The choice naturally 
enough fell upon General Savary, who had just 
returned from an embassy to the Emperor 
Alexander at Petersburg. This notorious head 
of gendarmerie and secret police, carrying Bona- 
parte's most secret instructions in his pocket or in 
his memory — for there was much that was never 

* They ihowed aDothfr iword et Naplee. nut to liave l>een that 
worn by Francis I. in the Imttle of Pavia, and to have been by him 
df'livpred to tlie Marquudel Vaeto or del Guasto.one of the Emserur 
Uhailet V '■ geoerali, who. like the Marquuof Peeeara. dliitinffuifhcd 
hknuelf in Uie battle of Pavia at the head of luiiin troopa. 


committed to writing — flew from PHis to Madrid. 
Murat, who loved not the man, auspected that a 
part of his mission was to act as a spy over bis own 
conduct ; and this suspicion appears to have been 
well-founded. Savary made several secret and very 
unfavourable reports to his master respecting 
Murat’s conduct at Madrid. Plunged as they were 
in ignorance, the Spanish royal family must all 
have known the Duke d’Enghien’s history — must 
have known that Savary had been the merciless, 
remorseless murderer of a prince of their own blood. 
But this inevitable knowledge neither made them 
shun the man nor open their eyes to the real 
intentions of his employer. The first personage to 
whom Savary addressed himself was Ferdinand, 
whose party was so much stronger than that of the 
old king. If he could trepan Ferdinand, it would 
be easy work to dispose of the rest of the family. 
Savary began flattering the prince by giving him 
the title of ‘ your majesty,* which Murat had 
hitherto refused to do. On his hasty journey from 
the Spanish frontier to the capital, he had every- 
where given out that his master the emperor was 
coming to pay a friendly visit, in the generous inten- 
tion of acting as mediator and conciliator ; and he 
mentioned the town of Burgos as the place to which 
his imperial majesty would extend his journey. He 
now proposed to Ferdinand that he should quit 
Madrid, and go and meet his guest at Burgos. The 
emperor,” said Savary, “ has already set out from 
Pans ; go and meet him, and bear him salute you 
as Ferdinand VIF., King of Spain and the Indies 1” 
Apparently with very little hesitation, the imbecile 
Bourbon prince consented to go to Burgos with his 
kinsman’s murderer Savary, who from that moment 
never lost sight of him. From the time he quitteil 
Madrid, Ferdinand was to all intents and purposes 
a prisoner — as complete a prisonor as ever waa 
felon or political offender in the grip of the French 
police and under the escort of Savary’s gendar- 
merie. When the party reached Burgos, the illus- 
trious guest had not, of course, arrived. Great 
concerns of state must have retarded his journey ; 
but would not his majesty Ferdinand VII. go a 
few stages farther towards the frontier, to Miranda 
for example, or as fur as Vittoria ? — by so doing 
be would have the satisfaction of meeting and em- 
bracing his illustrious guest on the road. The 
miserable dupe again consented, and without al- 
lowing himself any repose he went on at headlong 
speed. Between Madrid and Burgos there had 
b^n some chance of escape or of rescue, for there 
were considerable Spanish forces on foot in that 
part of the country ; but the country between 
Burgos and Vittoria, and beyond Vittoria on to 
the frontiers of France, was entirely occupied by 
French troops, whose different columiis had been 
urposely concentrated, and then spread along the 
igh road. When the party reached Vittoria they 
saw DO more signs of the arrival of his Imperial 
Majesty Napoleon than they had seen at Burgos. 
Savary now said it was clear that the emperor his 
matter must be delayed by some very important 
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busineit, and that therefore it was quite natural 
that King Ferdinand, who had favoura to ask from 
the emperor, while the emperor had none to ask 
from him, should continue his journey aa far as the 
French frontier, or aay as far as Bayonne, which 
was but a very little way berond the Bidasoa. 
But here Ferdinand’s chief advisers, Don Pedro 
Cevallos and the Canon Escoiquiz, began to scent 
the plot. By their advic# Ferdinand delayed his 
departure from Vittona, and sent his next brother, 
Don Carlos, who had accompanied him from 
Madrid, to meet and welcome the imperial guest. 
On the 14th of April Ferdinand addressed from 
Vittoria another letter to Bonaparte, recapitulating 
the circumstances which hod occurred at Aranjuez, 
and the services which he, since his accession to 
the throne, had rendered to the grand duke of 
Beiig and the French army at Madrid, repeating 
his anxious desire for a matrimonial alliance with 
the august family of the emperor, and begging to 
know positively whether his imperial majesty would 
be pleased to receive him ns King of Spain, and 
dissipate the uncertainty and great uneasiness of 
the Spanish people by an immedi-ite recognition 
of his accession to the throne. To this letter 
Bonaparte, who was now approaching Bayonne, 
replit^ in a very indirect and artful manner. He 
did not give Ferdinand the title of king, but ad- 
dressed him as Prince of Asturias. The prince, in 
his last letter, had not said a word about Godoy ; 
but the foremost and longest part of Bonaparte’s 
answer was occupied by the subject of the unfor- 
tunate Prince of the Peace. The empeior told 
Ferdinand that a long while ago he had hoped to 
induce the king his fkther to adopt some tieccssary 
reforms in his government, and to give some satis- 
faction to public opinion ; that the dismissal of 
the Prince of the Peace fiom office had appeared 
to him necessary for the happiness both of the 
king and of his subjects ; but that the afl'airs of 
the north of Europe had retarded his intended 
journey to Spain, and in the meanwhile the events 
of Aranjuez had taken place. “ I am not the 
judge,” continued Bonaparte, “ of what has hap- 
peDM^, or of the conduct of the Prince of the Peace ; 
but what I know well is, that it is dangerous for 
king! to accustom their peoples to shed blood and 
to do themselves justice w'ith their own hands, I 
pray God that your royal highness may not expe- 
rience this danger some' day ! It is not the interest 
of Spain to injure a prince who has espoused a 
princess of the blood-royal, and who has for so 
long a lime governed the kingdom. The Prince 
of the Peace has no longer any frienda. Your 
royal highness will find you have none, if ever 
you are unfortunate. The people are too apt to 
take vengeance fur the homage they pay to us. 
How the Prince of the Peace be brought to 
trial without implicating the queen and the king 
your father ? Such a trial will nourish hatred and 
factious passions : the result will be fatal for your 
crown, your royal highness has no other rights 
iheut such as hca>e been transmitted to you through 
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your mother. If the trial diskt/nours your mother, 
your rights are tom to pieces I You cannot bring 
the Prince of the Peace to trial. The crimes of 
which he is accused are lost in the rights of the 
throne. I have often manifested the desire that 
the Prince of the Peace should be removed from 
the management of afiFairs ; the friendship of King 
Charles has often induced mu to be silent and to 
turn my eyes from the weaknesses of his attach* 
ment. Miserable men that we are ! weakness and 
error form our device. But all this may be recon- 
ciled : let the Prince of the Peace be exiled from 
Spain, and I ofler him a refuge in France. As for 
the abdication of Charles IV., it has taken place 
at a moment when my armies are covering all 
S[)ain, and it might appear to the eyes of Europe 
and of posterity that 1 have sent my troops thither 
only in order to precipitate from the throne ray 
ally and friend. As a neighbouring sovereign, it 
is permitted me to demand full information before 
1 recognise the abdication of your father. I tell 
your royal highness, I tell the Spaniards, and the 
whole world, that if the abdication of King Charles 
has been voluntary, if it has not been forced by 
the insurrection and mutiny at Aranjuez, I liave 
no difficulty in admitting and recognising your 
royal highness as King of Spain.” Bonaparte 
then referred to the events of last October, when 
the disputes of the royal family of Spin became 
so violent that King Charles had accused his son 
and heir of a design upon his throne. “ I was 
most painfully affected,” continued this delicate 
moralist, ” and I thought that I might have coniri- 
I buted to the family calamities by some of my 
insinuations. Your royal highness was very much 
to blame. When you are king in your turn, you 
will knowhow sacred are the rights of thrones! 
Every advance made towards a foreign sovereign 
by an hereditary p»-ince is criminal ! ” This, in 
other words, was lell.ng Ferdinand that he was a 
scoundrel for having complained to a foreign power 
of his own father, and for having brought the 
Emperor of the French into his family quarrel. 
After this gentle reproof the child of revolution 
went on to warn Ferdinand, the far-descended 
Bourbon, the representative of a long Hue of abso- 
lute monarchs, of the danger of relying upon in- 
surrections or popular emotions. And then Bona- 
parte launched out into dreadful denunciations of 
vengeance if the popular emotions of the Spaniards 
should be turned against him or his troops. “ A 
few murders,” said he, “ may be committed on 
my isolated soldiers, but the ruin of Spain will be 
the result. I have already seen with pain that at 
Madrid the letters of the captain-general of Cata- 
lonia, complaining of the pretence of the French 
army, are widely circulated, and that everything is 
done to excite men’s heads.” The strange letter 
concluded with this rigmarole: — “Your royal 
highness now knows all my mind. You s^ that 
I am floating between divers ideas which have 
need to be fixed. You may be certain that in all 
cases 1 will behave towards you as 1 have done 
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toward! the king your father. May yon believe 
in my desire to conciliate everything, and to find 
the opportunity of giving you proofs of my affec- 
tion and perfect esteem.** 

The miserable Ferdinand would now have re- 
turned to Madrid, or have Sed to some sea-port 
town, instead of continuing his journey from Vit- 
toria to Bayonne *, but it was too late : he wm 
completely in Savary’s toils, he was surrounded by 
French columns, marching or stationary ; he had 
not tlie courage which leads men to desperate en- 
terprises ; and so be quietly submitted to his fate, 
and went on to Bayonne, where Bonaparte arrived 
two or three days before him. It was on the 20th 
of April when Ferdinand traversed the draw-bridge 
of the fortress of Bayonne. It is said that Bona- 
parte, on learning his arrival, exclaimed “ How ! is 
the fool really come ? I could scarcely have thought 
it possible !*’ To Don Carlos, whom he had found 
at Bayonne on reaching that town, the French 
emiieror had behaved with a great show of kind- 
ness and friendship. Great care was now taken to 
jirevent any intercourse or correspondence between 
the two Spanish princes, or the gentlemen who had 
accompanied them, and their friends in Spain. 
Ferdinand was invited to dine with the emperor, 
who must have derived great satisfaction from the 
discovery of what an arrant fool he had to deal with. 
Bonaparte indeed seems scarcely to have considered 
Ferdinand worth an argument or an explanation. 
Instead of opening himself to the prince, he made 
his explanations to the Canon Escoiquiz, the most 
able man of the prince’s party. This is not saying 
very much for the canon’s ability and intellect, for 
such a set of drivellers had not often formed a party 
or surrounded a prince ; but Escoiquiz hud talents 
which w’ould have distinguished him anywhere, 
and a high national Spanish spirit, which was nut 
to be repressed by the haughty lone of the con- 
queror, or by the near prospect of dungeons and 
chains. “ Canon, how do you explain your insur- 
rection at Aranjuez said Bonaparte, going 
straight to the point. The priest declared that that 
insurrection had been caused entirely by the public 
indignation on learning that the king and queen 
and Gudov were going to fly to South America. 
“ Well, canon, but you cannot deny that it was that 
popular insurrection which forced Charles IV. to 
abdicate. Charles himself entered his protest on the 
same day on which he signed his abdication.** The 
canon said that King Charles had not protested 
until two days after his abdication ; that then in- 
deed he had written to his majesty the emperor ; 
but that he had only done so under the dictation of 
the queen and Godoy ; and Escoiquiz added, that 
this conduct would surprise no one who knew the 
excessive moral weakness of the unhappy old king, 
the mere slave of the queen, who could at any time 
make him sign whatever she chose, though ever so re- 
mote from his own ideas and wishes ; that the queen 
was maddened and blinded by her unnatural rage 
against her eldest son ; that Ferdinand was beloved 
by the Spanish people, &c. Bonaparte acknow- 
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ledged that the imbecility or eiceilife weakness of 
Charles IV. was notorious ; but be added that this 
did not justify his sudden deposition ; that the a^ 
dication at Aranjuez could never pass in the eyes 
of sensible men as the free and willing act of the 
old king — and here he drew a comparison between 
the abdication of the Emperor Charles V. and the 
act of Aranjuez. Escoiquiz endeavoured to ex- 
plain; but Bonaparte interrupted him with this 
significant question : Canon, tell me whether 1 
ought to lose sight of the fact that //te interests of 
• my house and of my empire demand that the Bour^ 
buns shall no longer reign in !^ain And here, 
as hiB manner was on such occasions, the Emperor 
of the French and King of Italy gently pulled the 
Spanish canon by the ear, and then, fixing his eyrs 
on his face, burst out into a long laugh. After this 
policinellata his imperial majesty said, more seri- 
oush', ‘‘ Canon, it is impossible but you see, as 1 
do, that BO long as the Bourbons reign in Spain, 1 
shall never be able to have a safe and sincere alli- 
ance with that country : they will feign to be friends 
so long as they are nut strung enough to do me an 
injury ; but their mortal hatred will declare itself 
as soon as they see me embarrassed in some other 
war in the north of Europe — such a war may break 
out any day — and then you will see them join Eng- 
land and my worst enemies !** He recalled to the 
priest’s memory certain demonstrations which had 
been made by the court of Madrid just before the 
battle of Jena, and he insisted that if he had lost 
that battle, instead of gaining it, Spain would have 
joined the coalition. Never, no never! can I 
count upon Spain so long as the Bourbons occupy 
the throne ; the forces of your nation have alwa} ■ 
been considerable, and a man of genius at the head 
of them might disturb my repose.” Escoiquiz en- 
deavoured to show that the emperor would have 
nothing to fear from Ferdinand; that the marriage 
of that prince with one of Bonaparte’s nieces would 
attach him to the interests and the policy of France. 
” Canon, you are amusing me with fables, rou? me 
faites-ld des conies, chanoine ; you are too well 
informed not to know that a woman is always too 
feeble a tie to fix the political conduct of a prince 
her husband 1 Who can give me assurance that 
the wife of Ferdinand w'ill gain an ascendancy over 
him ? Besides, death may any day break that ma- 
trimonial tie between the house of Spain and my 
house, and then the old hatred must revive. Allans 
done, chanoine, vous me presentez-ld de rkritahlen 
chateaux en Espagne! Do you think that if the 
Bourbons remain on the throne I can be as sure of 
Spain as I should be if the sceptre were placed in 
the hands of a prince of my own family y” To this 
searching question Escoiquiz replied by saying that 
the eyes of all Europe were now fixed qpon Bay- 
onne, watching impatiently the result of the jour- 
ney of King Ferdinand ; that if Bonaparte would 
act nobly and magnanimously his conduct would 
be applauded by the world ; that his moderation 
would diminish the jealousy of all the European 
sovereigns, calm their hatred, and ditaipaCe the 
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dread of all countries, who were constantly told hy 
England that one by one they would all lose their 
independence. The canon too presented the reverse 
of the picture ; if Bonaparte showed no magna- 
nimity or moderation ; if, instead of protecting 
Ferdinand, he made an attack on the national in- 
dependence of Spain, and dealt a death-blow at 
his most faithful ally, England would be furnished 
with fresh arms wherewith to excite the nations of 
Europe, and renew the efforts of all the great 
powers to overthrow the empire and dynasty of Bo- 
naparte ; the Spanish people would vow an impla- 
cable, an eternal hatred against him and the French, 
and a war of extermination would be begun ; every 
man in Spain would take up his musket, his ride, 
his sword, or his knife ; and history might tell his 
imperial majesty how terrible such wars had ever 
been in the peninsula! The conqueror affected to 
set -these last arguments at defiance. “Canon,” 
said he, “ you are exaggerating difficulties. I have 
nothing to fear from the only European power 
that can measure swords with me. Tlie Emperor 
of Russia, to whom, while at Tilsit, I communi- 
cated my projects upon Spain, approved of them, 
and gave me his word of honour that he W'ould 
not oppose them in any way. As for the other 
powers, they will take good care not to move in 
this affair. In no case can the resistance of the 
Spaniards be long or formidable. The grandees 
and the rich, for fear of losing their property, will 
submit quietly, and will employ all their influence to 
calm the common people. I'lie clergy and the monks, 
whom I shall hold responsible for any disorder, 
will employ also their influence, and you know 
that their influence is great. The populace, alone, 
may perhaps rise in a few places ; but some severe 
chastisement will soon call them back to their 
duty! Believe me, canon, countries where there 
are a great many monks are easy to subjugate ! I 
know this by experience. This will happen in 
Spain, particularly when the people shall sec that 
I promise them the integrity and the independence 
of their monarchy, a more liberal and rational 
constitution, and the preservation of their religion 
and usages !’* Escoiquiz said that if he placed a 
French prince on the throne of Spain, the new 
dynasty would stand upon a volcano ; and that it 
would take an army of 200,000 Frenchmen to 
command a country of discontented slaves. The 
conqueror said that be would carry his project into 
execution though it should cost him the lives of 
200,000 men ; and he broke off this strange con- 
ference, in which he had not made the least attempt 
to colour over his utterly selfish and unprincipled 
policy, by telling the canon that he was sorry to 
see that they coidd not agree upon their principles, 
and that he would let him know his irrevocable 
determination on the morrow. There were two 
other Spaniards who had accompanied Ferdinand 
to Bayonne, with whom the French emperor 
thought fit to confer. Both these Spaniards showed 
considerable spirit. Cevallos insisted in a high 
tone upon the national character of his country- 


men, and the feelings they would entertain when 
they should learn the intentions of Bonaparte. 
This produced an explosion of rage and abuse from 
the conqueror; he called Cevallos a traitor for 
deserting the service of his old master Charles IV. 
to become a councillor to the son ; and he con- 
cluded with saying, in his most rapid and passion- 
ate manner, “ I have a systen^ of policy of my own 
— you ought to adopt more liberal ideas — you ought 
to be less susceptible on the point of honour — you 
ought to beware how you sacrifice the interests of 
Spain to a fantastic loyalty for the Bourbons!** 
Don Pedro de Labrador was then requested or 
commanded to negotiate or come to some under- 
standing with Champagny, who had attended his 
emperor to Bayonne, and who was now his minister 
for foreign affairs — Talleyrand, for reasons which 
will be explained presently, having been dismissed 
and disgraced. But Don Pedro proved as refrac- 
tory HB Escoiquiz and Cevallos : lie began by 
asking Champagny whether King Ferdinand were 
at liberty ; and, if so, why he was not restored to 
his own country ? Champagny replied that Fer- 
dinand could not be permitted to return to Spain 
until he came to a proper understanding with the 
emperor. Cevallos then presented a note, express- 
ing the terms on which Ferdinand had placed 
himself in the power of the emperor, ajjj^ declaring 
his master^s intention of departing immediately 
from Bayonne. Cevallos knew very well that his 
master could not act upon this intention, but he 
wibhed to show more clearly to the world that Fer- 
dinand had been kidnapped and was a state pri- 
soner. And his note produced good evidence to 
this effect ; for the guards of honour placed over 
the two Spanish princes were immediately 
doubled ; some of Savary’s gendarnies d'elite 
and police spies in plain clothes were appointed 
to watch them and every movement of the Spa- 
niards who had come with them ; all the outlets 
from the towm wxre guarded, every passer in 
or out w^as stopped and examined, and, as Bay- 
onne was a fortified town encircled with high walls 
and deep ditches, there was slight chance of escape 
from it. Don Carlos, attempting to pass out of 
one of the gates, was forcibly stopped by a gen- 
darme. 

Ferdinand hud gone like a fool to Bayonne to 
get his father’s abdication and his own accession 
recognised by the. Emperor of the French; but 
Bonaparte, like a rogue, had entrapped him there 
in order to extort from him a renunciation of the 
crown in favour of his brother Joseph, at present 
King of Naples. If Ferdinand had complied, the 
insurrection at Aranjuez and the abdication of 
Charles IV. would have been declared good and 
legal acts, in order to vest in Ferdinand the right 
of disposing of the crown. But as Ferdinand was 
so perverse and obstinate, it was determined to 
declare the insurrection at Aranjuez a vile and 
treasonable affair, to hold that Charles IV. had not 
Toluntarily abdicated, and to bring him to Bayonne 
in order to obtain from him that renunciation in 
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favour of Joseph Bonaparte which his sou refused 
to give. It was well known that if they could only 
get the Prince of the Peace to Bayonne, the old 
queen would follow him, and bring her husband 
with her. Murat therefore was instructed to take 
Go(loy out of the prison at 'Aranjuez into which 
Ferdinand and the insurgents had thrown him, to 
furnish him with an escort strong enough to resist 
the fury of the Spaniards on the road, and to for- 
ward him with all possible speed into France. 
Godoy travelled so rapidly that he only took two 
nights and days to get from the Tagus at Aranjuez 
to the banks of the Bidasoa. On reaching Bayonne 
he was received by Bonaparte as a bosom friend ; 
and immediately afterwaids he wrote to the old 
king and queen to express the great satisfaction 
the Emperor of the French would have in seeing 
them at Bayonne, and in arranging the Spanish 
monarchy so as to place it beyond any danger from 
the usurpation of the Prince of Asturias. There 
was no need to write another letter ; the queen flew 
after the poor Prince of the Peace, her dear, her 
only friend ; and on the 30th of April a huge lum- 
bering carrosse, drawn by eight Biscayan mules, 
rolled over the draw'bridge of Bayonne, and landed 
that grand father of stupidity Charles IV., his most 
unroyal queen, his youngest son h'rancesco de Paulo, 
and tw’o or three ignoble grandees of Spain. Two 
or three other enormous antiquated carriages dis- 
charged their cargoes of chamberlains and dames 
(much misnamed) of honour. Godoy welcomed 
his master and mistress, and gave them assurance 
that the intentions of Bonaparte in their regard 
were most friendly and liberal. This assurance 
was soon repeated by the Emperor of the French 
himself, who declared that he had been staying at 
Bayonne only to save and serve their majesties. 
As w'as expected from him, Charles now protested 
vivd voce that his abdication of the 19th of March* 
had proceeded from violence ; and demanded that 
his son should restore him to the possession of the 
crown. The reply of Ferdinand, drawn up by Don 
Pedro Ccvallos and canon Escoiquiz, alleged that 
the resignation had been unquestionably voluntary 
at the time ; and that Charles had made repeated 
declarations to that effect. It declared, however, 
that if both father and son were permitted to 
return to Modrid and summon the Cortes, Ferdi- 
nand, in their presence, and with their sanction, 
would renounce the rights vested in him by his 
father’s abdication. To this the old king replied 
that he was free enough where he was ; that he 
had come to his great and magnanimous ally, not 
as a king, but as an unhappy old man whose crown 
had been taken from him, and whose life had been 
endangered by the criminal ambition of his own 
son. Since the days of Philip II., the Cortes, or 
national representation, had been little more than 
a shadow and a name : it had never been convoked 
by Charles IV., or by his ihther Charles III. ; and 

* The date of this act ii almoat invariably given as the SOth of 
March ; but the deeree of alidicat on wai certoioly aigned and iwued 
•t Araiyuez on the 19th; and It waa from the 19th of Maich that 
Ferdinaud always dated hia accenlon to the throne. 
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the old king, or Godoy, who wroU Ihe letter for him, 
treated with contempt the notion of convoking it 
now. “ Everything,** said the letter, “ ought to 
be done by sovereigns for the people; but the 
X>eople ought not to be allowed to carve for them- 
selves.*’ It affirmed that the Emperor of the French 
alone could be the saviour of Spain, and that Napo- 
leon was determined that Ferdinand should never 
hold the crown of that kingdom. Besides taxing 
him with a want of filial affection, the note accused 
Ferdinand of a want of affection for the Emperor 
Napoleon ; and the last of the two seemed to be 
treated as a crime of as great a magnitude as the 
first. To this Ferdinand rejoined, that his present 
situation was proof enough of the unbounded con- 
fidence and good-will he had entertained for the 
emperor. And he now said that he was ready to 
restore the crown to his father unconditionally, and 
without any convocation of the Cortes, provided 
only that they should both be permitted to quit 
Bayonne — where no deed would bear the character 
of free-will — and return to their own country and 
capital. The old king and queen were transported 
with fury at this proposition, both knowing that 
the great body of the nation would not submit to 
the restoration of Charles, and would never allow 
the Prince of the Peace to return into Spain— that 
nothing but French troops and escorts, and the 
speed with which he had travelled, had saved the 
favourite from being torn to pieces before he 
reached the Pyrenees. Godoy would certainly 
never have consented to hazard his person among 
his vindictive countrymen ; and without Godoy 
Spain and the whole world was os a blank to 
Maria Luiza and her infatuated husband. But 
w'hat was even more than all this, was the deter- 
mination of their present gaoler, into whose gyves 
and fetters they had all thrown themselves, that 
not one of them should ever return. The day after 
sending this last letter Ferdinand w'as sunimoned 
to the presence of his infuriated parents. He 
found seated with them Bonaparte, who had ad- 
vised or ordered the interview, and whose pride 
was gratified by witnessing one of the most de- 
grading scenes for royalty that royalty ever figured 
in. At a subsequent period he affected to feel 
horror and a painful disgust at the recollection of 
this scene ; but at the moment it should appear 
that his disgust was not of a very painful kind, 
that he inwardly chuckled over the thorough base- 
ness of these ultra-royal Bourbon princes, and 
justified to his own conscience the dark and 
treacherous steps he had taken, by asking himself 
whether Spain, or any other country in the world 
that had ever been ruled by such a despicable race, 
must not be a gainer by their expulsion, let their 
successors he who or what they might. The abase- 
ment of these Bourbons must have gierved as a 
pedestal to raise the imperial Corsican many feet 
higher. The scene which ensued had circumstances 
which we would not credit if they rested solely 
upon French authority. In that case we would 
suspect the malicious exaggeration of the namtort. 
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and the general disposition of those memoir writers 
and detailers of state secrets (even when there is 
no malice) to sacrifice truth for the sake of a more 
striking effect. But the worst of the circumstances 
are confirmed in the accounts given by the canon 
Escoiquiz and Don Pedro Cevallos, Ferdinand's 
chief and best councillors, who, in ordinary reason, 
can scarcely be suspected of inventing words which 
might tend to throw a doubt on the legitimacy of 
the birth of the prince to wliom they had attached 
themselves and their fortunes. We know, however, 
the wondrous vivacity and fury of party feeling and 
most other passions when once excited in the 
Spanish heart ; we have seen the constant inter- 
change among all parties of the most atrocious 
accusations ; and as the canon and the Don hated 
the queen as intensely as site hated them, the blind- 
ness of their rage may have prevented their seeing 
th» mischief they were doing to their own cause ; 
and thus, perhaps, after all, it will not be irrational 
to receive with some little doubt the worst part of 
this wholly bad story. 

The king, the queen, the emperor remained 
seated: Ferdinand w’as left to stand on his feet 
before them like a culprit before his judges. 
Charles overwhelmed his son with downright 
vulgar abuse, calling him traitor and parricide, and 
threatening to beat him with his walking-stick. 
The prince protested that he was no traitor, no 
parricide, but a dutiful subject and an affectionate 
son ; that the plots imputed to him were all false, 
and that the abdication at Aranjuez was a volun- 
tary act. He is also said to have reminded the 
king and queen that it was he who had saved the 
HfeofGodoy when the peo]>le would have murdered 
him. But, compared with the fury of the old 
queen, that of Charles was as a fresh breeze com- 
pared to a whirlwind or tornado blast. This royal 
^nergumene (or devil possessed) foamed at the 
mouth, lavished the most odi«JU8 epithets upon 
him, and called u]xin the Emperor of the French 
to order his trial, to send him to the scaffold which 
his crimes merited. Nor is this all that is related 
to have passed — and here comes the worst or least 
credible part of the story, a thing indeed scarcely 
to be believed without first believing that the 
woman was absolutely and ravingly mad — Maria 
Luiza is said to have declared there, in the face 
of her husband, her son, and Bonaparte, that Fer- 
dinand was a bastard — that though borne by her 
he had not been begotten by the king her husband ! 

Confused and crushed by insults and threats, 
the weak and irresolute Ferdinand, who appears 
really to have dreaded being sent either to a scaffold 
or to some horrible dungeon,* offered Uf give up 
all right or claim to the crown ; and on the 6th 
of May, a day or two after the interview with his 
parents, he' signed a formal act, in which he restored 
the crown to his father, and prayed that his majesty 

* It to Mid that at thU crlito of hit terror Salary waited upon hia 
eaptiva Fardinaud and told him that untosa ha imniodialely aiffned 
ttie act of rooiinRiatidU he would Iw brouglit to hia trial aa a traitor, 
sad that Napoleon would inflexibly akacute the acnteuoe pronounced 
hgr iHi iiritaiad Ikther, even thonfh It were perpetiul Imprlaonmcntor 


might live to enjoy it many years. But on the 5th 
of May, the day before Ferdinand signed this act, 
his father Charles had assented to a short act which 
had been prepared a considerable time before the 
old king's arrival at Bayonne, by Champagny, or 
rather by Bonaparte himself, who had dictated 
what his minister for foreign affairs had merely to 
write out and get copied upon parchment ; and by 
this laconic act or treaty Charles IV. resigned ail 
claims on Spain and the Indies and all Spanish 
colonies and territories whatever, to his friend 
and faithful ally Napoleon, Emperor of the French, 
King of Italy, &c., and this without any conditions 
or provisos, excepting only that the crown of Spain 
should not be held by the same sovereign who 
wore the crown of France ; that the independence 
and integrity of the kingdom should be respected ; 
that the Roman Catholic religion should be main- 
tained as the dominant faith, and no reform or 
change allowed m it; that no Protestant or 
reformed religion should be tolerated, and still 
less the practice of the Mohammedan or Jewish 
religion ; and that their property should be restored 
to the Prince of the Peace and all those who had 
suffered by the revolution of Aranjuez.* The 
propeity thus secured or promised to Godoy was 
of an enormous amount. Just before signing this 
second abdication, w hich was intend^ to be kept 
secret for some time, Charles named MUrat lieute- 
nant-general of his kingdom, and president of the 
government ; and put liis name to a proclamation 
calling upon all good and loyal Spaniards to serve 
and obey Murat as they would King Charles him- 
self ; to treat the French soldiers as friends and 
brothers ; to beware of listening to treacherous 
men, agents uf England, who might plunge them 
into rum by seeking to stir them up against the 
French, &c. [But before this time it was a bro- 
therhood of Cain and Abel — the Spaniards and 
Fre ich had begun to butcher one another in the 
streets of Madrid.] After he had signed his abdi- 
cation in favour of his father, Ferdinand was called 
upon to sign and ratify the renunciation which his 
father had made in favour of Bonaparte, and to 
enter into a separate treaty which should give him 
and his brothers and his uncle Don Antonio pen- 
siuiis and provisions in lieu of their hereditary 
rights. Low and un-heroic as was the spirit of 
the Bourbon prince, he is said to have offered a 
stout resistance, and only to have yielded at last to 
the worst of tortures and racks — the torture of the 
mind and imagination, and to threats more dread- 
ful than those which had been formerly employed 
to work upon him. jSome resistance there cer- 
tainly must have been, for although his father had 
finished his second and final abdication on the 5th, 
Ferdinand did not yield until the 10th of May. 
He then agreed to take in exchange for the splen- 
did crown of Spain and the Indies, the palace, 
park, and farms of Navarre, with the woods there- 
unto adjacent, the sum of 600,000 francs by way of 

* Thli not of abdication was ■lsa«d by Du roc fbr the emperOr. tad 
by Uodoy, Prince of the Peace, for King Charlci. 
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outfit, and an annual pension of 400, 000 franca to be 
paid out of the treasury of France. It was also agreed 
that Ferdinand’s brothers, Don Carlos and D(m 
Francisco de Paulo, and his uncle Don Antonio 
should have incomes and appanages in France, 
and be allowed to enjoy the revenues of their 
several commanderies, or landed property belong- 
ing to the Spanish orders of knighthood, provided 
they conformed with and adhered to the present 
treaty.* As these princes, who merit the name of 
Infants in another sense than the courtly one, were 
by this time all prisoners in Bayonne, they had 
nothing to do but to conform, and take such pen- 
sions and houses as Bonaparte might choose to 
give them. Charles and Maria Luiza were allowed 
good prizes in this distribution of lottery tickets : 
the Chateau of Chambord, with its parlu, forests, 
and farms, was given to them in full property ; the 
imperial palace of Compiegue, with its parks, 
forests, &c., was put at the disposition of King 
Charles, who was to have and to enjoy a civil list 
equal to 30,000,000 of Spanish reals, to be p«id by 
the imperial treasury in twelve monthly payments; 
and in case of his majesty’s death her majesty was 
to have as a dower 2,000,000 of reals. In the 
treaty with Charles it was expressly stipulated that 
all the royal family and Godoy should reside in the 
interior of France — or, as it was delicately stated, 
the emperor engages to give refuge in his states 
to King Charles, the queen, their family, the 
Prince of the Peace, and all such of their servants 
as may choose to follow them, and who will all 
enjoy in France a rank equivalent to that which 
they possessed in Spain.” As thedriveljerswereno* 
longer wanted at Bayonne, they were sent away to 
their places of relegation in the interior of France. 
Compiegne was far enough away from the Pyre- 
nees, and had it been ever so near there was 
nothing to apprehend from Charles or Maria 
Luiza or Godoy ; but the palace of Navarre, though 
granted to him by treaty, was nut considered a safe | 
enough prison for Ferdinand and the other Infants; 
and as the magnanimous emperor had a spite to 
indulge against his ex-minister for foreign affairs, 
the princes were all conducted to Valen^ay in the 
very heart of France, and there lodged in the 
splendid palace or mansion of Talleyrand. They 
all proved most docile and passive prisoners ; and 
during the four or five years that the Spanish 
people were wading in blood, and throwing away 
tiieir own lives for the purpose of restoring the 
Bourbon throne, not one of them attempted to 
escape to take part in the struggle, or appears in 
any other way to have given the slightest uneasi- 
ness to Bonaparte or to his police agents who con- 
Htantly watched them. When an adventurous Ger- 
man baron in the pay of England reached Valen- 
9 ay, after many risks and dangers, Ferdinand 
refused to fly with him, or to risk anything with a 
man who had run such extreme risks to 'liberate 
him. He smoked his eternsl cigar in peace and 
happiness — at least it may be doubted whether this 

* ThU treaty was •igni'd by Duroc aad Escoiquiz* 
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were not the happiest part of I^Hdinand’s whole 
life. As his timidity and irreioUition were so well 
known, and as gnat reliance was placed in the 
passport and espionage system which Bonaparte 
and Fouch^ had brought to a terrible point of per- 
fection, an appearance of liberty was allowed to him 
and to the other Infants. They were free to 
range through the park and woods and tlie neigh- 
bouring country ; but their natural indolence 
rarely allowed them to go far fiom Talleyrand’s 
house and garden. 

By his treaty with Charles IV. the Emperor of 
the French was to elect and name to- the Spanish 
throne whatsoever prince he should judge proper. 
We have intimated (hat hia choice fell upon bis 
elder brother. Joseph, who was well satisfied with 
the beautiful kingdom he had idready gut in the 
south of Italy, who probably foresaw that in Spain 
there would be more fighting than feasting, and 
who said with perfect truth that the crown of Spain 
and the Indies was too great a weight fur hia head, 
was so little in a hurry to repair to Bayonne that 
Napoleon found himself obliged to summou him 
several times, and at last to dispatch one of his most 
confidential aides-de-camp to put more speed into 
the indolent and self-indulgent loiterer. At last, 
however — on the 6th of June — Joseph arrived ; and 
a so-called junta, or assembly of notables from all 
parts of Spain, was convoked to meet him at Ba- 
yonne, to adjust with him a new Spanish constilti^ 
tiorif and to swear fealty to him as their lawful sove- 
reign. The names of the unnational Spaniards who 
repaired at tlie summons of the conqueror to a foreign 
fortress, to receive a king presented to their country 
by 200,000 foreign bayonets, will remain on the 
darkest page of Spanish history ; and their conduct 
is the less excusable, as by this time the Spanish 
people were nearly everywhere fiymg to arms, and 
roanifestmg the most determined national spirit 
that had yet been shown on the continent since the 
commencement of the war of the French revolution. 
They had nothing to do but to listen and obey, 

I flutter and swear. To make up a number, some of 
the servants who had followed the king and queen* 
or Godoy and the infants, to Bayonne were detained 
there, and thrust into this junta, which was de- 
clared to express the free and universal will and 
wish of the Spaniards to have Joseph Bonaparte for 
their king. Such, in reality, was the will and with 
of the people, that Don Jostl, unbacked by a French 
force, could not have shown himself in any city, 
town, village, or hamlet in all Spain, without being 
torn to pieces. The thing called a SpMiiah eoo- 
stitution was dictated by Bonaparte hintielf, und 
was nothing but a modified copy of that imperial 
constitution with which he hadUessed Jfnmce, the 
modifications being all in favour of dei^itm and 
absolutism. As the most promising way of conci- 
liating the Spaniards, the largest concenions were 
made to their religious bigotry and intolerance : in 
this constitution it was expremly declared that 
I ** the Catholic Aftostolic and Roman relupon is the 
I only religion admitted in Spain and thl^ in fact* 
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was the first article in this precious charter, 
the 23rd of June King Joseph put his name to a 
proclamation addressed to his late Neapolitan sub- 
jects, telling them that Providence, whose designs 
are unknown, had called him to the throne of Spain 
and the Indies ; that he had found himself under 
the cruel necessity of quitting a people whom he 
had so many reasons to love ; that He alone who 
reads the hearts of men could judge of the sincerity 
of his sentiments, in spite of which he had yielded 
to other impulses, and had accepted a new king- 
dom, the government of which was transmitted to 
him in virtue of the cession made to him of the 
rights acquired over the crown of Spain by his 
august brother, &c. He told the Neapolitans of 
the good he had done them, and of the good he had 
intended to do them ; and in order that they might 
have no reason to envy the fate of his new subjects, 
Joseph transmitted them a skeleton constitution, 
call^ the “ Statute of Bayonne,** a good part of 
which was altogether incomprehensible to the Nea- 
politans, and the rest a mockery and insult offered 
to a people whom he had left in beggary and in 
chains, in a state of slavery far worse than any they 
had known under their Bourbon kings, and in a 
state of poverty that was every day increasing. 

After the Emperor Napoleon had issued a de- 
cree appointing his “ dearly beloved brother Joseph 
Napoleon, king of Naples and Sicily, to the crowns 
of Spain and the Indies,** the so-called Spanish junta 
at Bayonne held their twelfth meeting on the 7th 
of July, the day appointed for the acceptance of 
the constitution. In the hall where they assembled 
were erected a magnificent throne and a richly de- 
corated altar. A Spanish archbishop — the arch- 
bishop of Burgos— officiated at the altar and said 
mass ; and Joseph Bonaparte seated himself on the 
throne, and addressed the ** gentlemen deputies,*’ 
who had been deputed by nobody, and who repre- 
sented no part of the Spanish nation. Knowing 
that the Spanish patriots or insurgents were already 
calling out for English assistance, and knowing 
with equal certainty that that assistance would be 
given, the intrusive king warned the junta against 
the ** eternal enemies of the continent,** telling 
them that England, favoured by the troubles which 
she was exciting in Spain, would hope to seize all 
the Spanish colonies; and that every good Spaniard 
ought, on this account, to open his eyes, and rally 
round the new throne. After saying that, if the 
Spaniards were only disposed to make as many 
sacrifices as he their king was, Spain would soon 
be tranquil and happy within, and .strong and puis- 
sant without, he added, “We with confidence take 
the engagement that it shall be so at the foot of 
Almighty God, who reads in the hearts of men, 
who disposes of them at his pleasure, and who 
never abandons the man that loves his country and 
fears only his own conscience !’* The new consti- 
tution was then read, the longest part of it consist- 
ing of the clauses which reflated the succession 
in the Bonaparte family, and which settled the pro- 
perty of the croWifl* the civil list, and the like. 
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Although Joseph Bonaparte piqued himself on his 
literary accomplishments and abilities, his brother 
Napoleon did not admire the discourse he deli- 
vered to the junta, and he is said to have touched 
it up with his own pen, before sending it off to 
Paris to be printed in the ‘ Moniteur.' But even 
as it stands in that repertory of almost fabulous- 
looking documents, decrees, and acts, it is the most 
'wretched piece of twaddle that had hitherto pro- 
ceded from these quarters. The genius both of the 
king-maker and of the made-king appears to have 
been crushed by the sense of the iniquity and trea- 
chery which had been committed, by the useless 
hypocrisy and cant they were practising with a 
handful of Spaniards, who had either been tre- 
panned, or were cowards, knaves, or fools, and by 
the menacing aspect of the Spanish people. After 
the inaugural speech of Joseph, and the reading of 
the constitutional act, the president of the junta 
delivered a short discourse, and then the members of 
that junta all swore obedience to the king, the con- 
stitution, and the laws. Murat, who had certainly 
entertained hopes of getting the kingdom of Spain 
for himself, and who fancied that he, as a fight- 
I ing man, was more likely to obtain full posses- 
sion, and keep it, than the timid and effeminate 
Joseph, who had not the slightest pretension to the 
character of a soldier, had been called fita Madrid 
to be present at Joseph’s inauguration, which he 
witnessed with no very friendly eye ; but a few 
days after, or on the 15th of July, the great king- 
maker appointed “ his dearly beloved cousin Joa- 
chim Murat, Grand Duke of Berg, to the throne 
of Naples and Sicily, which remains vacant by the 
accession of Joseph Napoleon to the kingdoms of 
Spain and the Indies.”* For a time the soldier of 
fortune continued to regret that he should have the 
smaller, and the parvenu merchant’s clerk the larger 
kingdom ; but Murat had afterwards cause to be 
well satisfied, for, when not called away to serve the 
emperor, his brother-in-law, in distant foreign wars, 
he lived joyously and tranquilly enough in Naples 
his capital ; while Joseph, from the day on which he 
entered Spain, was exposed to dangers which must 
have been doubly terrible to a man of hie un war- 
like temperament, and was condemned to lead a 
flitting, fugitive, vagabond existence from the sum- 
mer of 1808 to the summer of 1813, when Lord 
Wellington drove him across the Pyrenees, and 
from Madrid his capital, for the last of many times 
and for ever. Letters from Joseph Bonaparte are 
still extant in the south of Italy, wherein he declares 
that from the time when, in reluctant obedience to 
his brother’s commands, he quitted Naples, he had 
not known one single happy or tranquil day. No 
man, and assuredly not Murat, could have subdued 

* ThU curioui document, like the decree niipointlng Joeeph King 
ofSpaiu, is signed “Napolion,” and couu'.Jrsigned *' Maukt, mi- 
nister, secretary of State." 

In Joseph's case a fiction of a sanotion was obtained from the so 
called Spanish junta assembled at Bayonne ; but in Murat's case it 
was nut thought necessary to demand ftum the poor Nej^litons, or 
a ftagment of that nation, any sanalion whatsoever. The Neapoli- 
tans, huwe\er, had a decided chsmj'jfor the better, in getting MTurat 
te lieu of Joseph. ' v 
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the difficulties with which the usurped throne of 
Spain was beset ; but of all the men about Napo- 
leon, Joseph was perhaps the least qualified for even ^ 
struggling with these difficulties. Even in the city 
of Naples, where there was little or no danger, where 
there were scarcely any hostile combinations or 
dangerous plots, except such as were invented by 
his infamous police-minister Saliceti, he had lived 
for a long time in constant dread of assassination, 
insurrection, revolution ; and from these unmanly 
fears, and from the bondage of the Corsican Jacobin 
and Conveutionist, he had never been able wholly 
to liberate himself. 

Advice had not been wanting to warn Bonaparte 
of the perilous nature of his Spanish enterprize, 
and to prevent his rushing into that war which he 
himself afterwards called “ that wretched war, 
the cause of my ruin !’* Even Fouchd, his police 
minister, and the man of whom he stood in most 
awe, pleaded strongly, but in vain, against the 
whole enterprize. “ As for Portugal,” said FoucIhJ, 
“ let her take her fate — she is little better than an 
English colony. But the King of Spain has given 
you no reason to complain ; he has been the hum- 
blest of your prefects — fleets, troops, sea-ports, 
money, all the things he has have been at your 
disposition. You cannot get more from Spain if 

you take the country from him You 

ought to be aware that the Spanish people are not 
mild and phlegmatic like the Germans! [Bona- 
parte had conceived that it would not be much 
more difllcult to make Joseph King of Spain than 
it had been found to make Jerome King of West- 
phalia.] The Spaniards are passionately attached 
to their ancient laws, their ancient government, 
their ancient customs. You will commit an error 
if you judge of the national character by the spirit- 
less character of the higher classes. Take heed 
you do not convert, by an act of aggression, a sub- 
missive and useful tributary kingdom into a second 
Vendde!” The presumptuous conqueror replied 
that the character of the Spanish government was 
contemptible, that Charles IV. was imbecile, that 
Godoy was a scoundrel and unpopular, and that 
one good volley of French artillery would scatter 
the common people and the monks who led them 
on or excited them. He knew at the moment, or 
at least he afterwards seemed to admit by the vast 
military preparations he made, and by the great 
precautions he took, that the fiery peasantry of 
Spain would not be so easily subdued or scattered ; 
but his present object was simply to beat down the 
objection and opposition of Fouchd, to whom he 
also exhibited the dazzling nature of the temptation 
which lay before him through the vices of the 
Spanish government, and the footing he was ob- 
taining in tl e country by means of the iniquitous 
treaty of Fwntainebleau and the marching of his 
troops into Portugal. “ My stake,” said he, “the 
stake I play for is immense ! I will continue in 
my own dynasty the system of Louis XIV. and the 
Bourbons, and unite Spain for ever to the destinies 
of France. Remember, the sun never sets on the 


empire of Charles V. !” And 4t iRiis moment, nft 
doubt, his heated imagination waved the sceptre -of 
the great Charles over both hemispheres. His 
crafty police minister ventured to hint that, not- 
withstanding the courtesies and compliments which 
had passed at Tilsit, there might be but slight de- 
pendence upon the friendship or sincerity of the 
Emperor Alexander; that Russia, on seeing him 
engaging in a ruinous contest in Spain, might 
renew her connection with England, and thus 
place him between two fires. “Bah!” said he, 
“ you talk like a minister of police, whose habits 
teach him to doubt that there is such a thing as 
sincerity in the world!” No man in the world 
had this doubt more deeply fixed in his heart, or 
more thoroughly interwoven with his nature, than 
Bonaparte himself ; yet he pretended to assure his 
police minister that the czar and his Tilsit treaty 
were entirely to be depended upon. 

Talleyrand, in a style more courtly and per 
Buasive than that of the ex- Jacobin and sans-culotte 
Fouchil, endeavoured to turn the wilful man away 
from his project. The persuasive tone, the exten- 
sive information, the marvellous political sagacity 
of this minister, must have prevailed with almost 
any other sovereign ; but they were thrown awoy 
upon one whose successes had driven him mad. 
Bonaparte complained of the pertinacity of Talley- 
rand ; and Talleyrand now began to speak pri- 
vately of Bonaparte as one who could not be served, 
because he would not listen to any advice that was 
contrary to a preconceived notion or to a cherished 
system. In a discussion on the affairs of Spain 
the Emperor of the French lost all respect for the 
high-born and able minister who had served him 
so long and so well, lost all command of his temper, 
and called Talleyrand “ traitor ” to his face. But 
that imperturbable, impassive face betrayed no more 
emotion than one of the marble statues in the Tuile- 
ries garden. Talleyrand looked placidly uut upon 
that garden and its statues from the window above ; 
but when he went home he shrugged his shoulders 
and said, “ This is the beginning of the end !*’ 
(C’cj/ le cammencemeni de la Jin f) On the 9th 
of August, 1807, just eighteen days before the con- 
clusion of the treaty of Fontainebleau, which was 
but a preparatory .step to the greater but not more 
iniquitous Spanish sc^me, Talleyrand either volun- 
tarily resigned or was dismissed from office ; and 
Champagny, who was immeasurably inferior to him 
in all qualities except that of passive obedience, 
was put into his place. From this moment nearly 
all political wisdom and moderation disappeared 
froir the councils of Bonaparte, who had bm far 
more indebted to Talleyrand thau French or any 
other historians seem inclined to allow. When the 
Spanish royal family were all kidnapped^' Ferdinand 
and his brothers were, as we have seen, quartered 
upon Talleyrand, or sent to occupy his palace at 
Valen|^y ; and by a sort of practi^ epigram, be 
and his opposition to the will of the emperor were 
held up to the ridicule of those who had often 
writhed under his gentle-toned but terrible aar- 

2s2 
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tasniB. In his capacity of grand- chamberlain, the 
ex-minister for foreign affairs did the honours of 
Bonaparte's court at Erfurt, when the Emperor of 
Russia repaired thiUier to renew the secret con- 
ferences which had been held at Tilsit. Bonaparte 
is even reported to have consulted him several times 
on political affairs, and to have said that they ought 
never to havs quarrelled or parted. But at the 
beginning of the following year (1809), when Bo- 
naparte hastily returned from the peninsula, he 
deprived him of the post of grand-chamberlain, 
because he continued to denounce the Spanish war, 
and to predict nothing but ruin from it. And yet, 
in spite of all these facts, which were at the time 
notorious and known to every one in Europe that 
pretended to any knowledge of public affairs, 
Bonaparte and his memoir- writers aftei wards pre- 
tended to assert that it was Talleyrand who first 
led the emperor into the scheme of Spanish con- 
quest ; and that the cause for which Talleyrand 
had been disgracefully driven from office was his 
propensity to stock-jobbing, and the private use he 
made of official information ! 

Two months before Murat quitted Madrid, that 
' capital had been the scene of a dreadful commotion. 
As soon as the people learned that Ferdinand was 
a prisoner in the hands of the French, they began 
to murmur, to move, and to look to their knives 
and daggers. On the 2nd of May, the day fixed 
for the departure of Charles IV.'s daughter, the cx- 
queen of Etruria, with her infant son, the only 
members of the house of Bourbon that remained 
in Spain (except the Cardinal de Bourbon, arch- 
bishop of Toledo, who had sent to Bayonne a 
renunciation of all right or pretension to the suc- 
cession), the people gathered in great multitudes 
to witness, or, if possible, to prevent the departure. 
Surrounded by Murat’s cavalry, the carriages were 
allowed to drive off; but the princess and her 
child were seen weeping — a sight which increased 
the popular emotion — and the assembled, excited 
multitude gave vent to tears, lamentations, and 
threats ; and a conflict presently ensued between 
them and the French. From 400 to 500 French 
soldiers, who were strolling through the streets in 
the interior of the city, separately or in small 
parties, and without any knowledge of the storm 
which had commenced near one of the outer gates 
of the town, fell murdered and mangled under the 
long, sharp Spanish knife ; even the French sick 
in the hospital were attacked, for this war to the 
knife,” this Spanish rabies^ was rarely midgated by 
any mercy. Murat poured troops and artillery 
into the city, and soon cleared the streets with some 
charges of cavalry and a few dischatges of p^rape- 
shot The number of Spaniards who fell m the 
streets was not considerable^much less ffian that 
of the Frenchmen who had fallen under their 
knives ; but, less it is said through the orders of 
Murat, who was not naturally cruel, and whose 
present aim was conciliation, than through the 
advioe of General Grouchy, and throng the un- 
coDtroUable fury of the French sokUery, many 


individuals who had been seized in the streets 
were condemned to be shot, without so much as 
a drum-head trial, and in spite of the solemn 
assurances given by the friends of some of them 
that they had taken no part in the insurrection. 
They were shot by night in parties of tens and 
dozens at a time. The number of Spaniards who 
thus perished is variously stated at from 500 to 
only 120 : among the conflicting reports there 
seems no possibility of getting at the truth ; but 
as tliese military executions were renewed on the 
following night and on the night after, and as a 
good many peasants were seized with the knife and 
the red hand, it will probably not be over-stating 
the number of victims to put it at 200.* But 
even the highest of the number we have mentioned 
was far inferior to the amount of massacre in which 
the populace believed : the common people of 
Madrid and the neighbourhood gave out that some 
thousands of Spaniards had been murdered in cold 
blood for no other crime than that of loving their 
country and their royal family ; and these popular 
exaggerations, which were rapidly circulated in all 
directions, seemed to obtain confirmation from' an 
! article in the ‘ Moniteur,’ stating that a handful of 
French had perished, and that thousands {quelques 
rmlliers) of Spaniards had fallen. To dimmish 
his own loss was the unvarying praqfj^ce of Bona- 
parte ; and in this instance he multiplied the deaths 
of his enemies in order to strike terror into the 
Spanish nation. But the calculation was a bad 
one : instead of terror it multiplied hatred and 
revenge, and it made other people besides the 
Spaniards believe in a massacre much more atro- 
cious than any that had really taken place. For 
the present Madrid remained in a sullen tran- 
quillity, Murat publishing on the 5th of May a 
proclamation of amnesty. But, though got under 
there, the flames of insurrection broke out simul- 
taneously in many towns and villages of New Castile, 
and spread most rapidly thence to Old Castile, to 
Navarre, to Andalusia, to Valencia, to Catalonia, to 
the Biscayan provinces, to every province and dis- 
trict of Spain, and to almost every town in the 
kingdom excepting those occupied by strong French 
garrisons. The conflagration raged still more 
violently when the Spaniards were informed by 
successive proclamations that Ferdinand had re- 
nounced his rights to the Emperor of the French, 
that the emperor had been pleased to give the 
crown to his brother, and that Joseph was 

* Colonel Napier, whoie eageriien for impaitiality and whoM love 
of contradirtion render him in fact partial to the French, anyv k it 
certain that, includinif the peasants shot outside the gates, the whole 
number of Spaniards slam aid not amount to 120 persons.— qf 
the tVar in the PeninnUa and m the SuvtA qf FroMefnm lAf Year ISOT 
te the Tear 1h14. 

But, as Is not unuinal with him in his boldest assertions. Colonel 
Napier glvea no authority to baek thia eertaintjf, or to voucA fur the 
number of the slain. Bonaparte^s government, which so eeregionsly 
faliifled the numbers in the * Moniteur,’ never gave any reglator of the 
dentha ■ there was, apparently, no register kept the distracted, 
panic-etrlcfceamuntdMlty of Madrid, nor does any Spaniard in that 
G^ty aroear to have known what numbers were eseouted. As Um 
ftieilliMiM took pleoe in dUbrant pans of the town and sabnrbs, and 
woe parlbrmed by different ooimpaDiei, It is probable and almost oer* 
tain that not one of the Frenehii^lati knew the total amount of the 
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coming to take poBseeaion. In vain the native 
Spanish ministers, and other authorities whom 
Bonaparte had appointed to aid his brother in the 
task of government, issued manifestos to assure 
the people that they would gain immensely by these 
political changes, tnat the French aimed at nothing 
but the good of their country, that their holy church 
and their ancient usages would be respected, re* 
vered ; in vam these unnational Spaniards sent out 
agents to make converts, and get up a party for King 
Joseph ; their manifestos were spit upon and tom 
to pieces, their agents wherever they were detected 
by the people were slaughtered, and they themselvM, 
ministers and high functionaries, or grandees, as 
they were, could not show their faces outside of 
the walls of Madrid, unless they were shielded by 
a body of French troops. After Murat had taken 
his departure, the management of a large part of 
the French army fell to men who had little of hie 
eoldier-like magnanimity, who encouraged rather 
tlian checked the fury of the soldiery, exasperated 
by the frequent deaths of their comrades, cut off 
singly or in straggling parties ; and who adopted as 
a principle that so unfriendly and stubborn a 
])eoplc was to be subjugated only by fire and sword. 
As ill Calabria, cruelty begot cruelty, excess ex- 
cess : from the beginning of the conflict between 
the French and Spaniards, to the end of it, it was 
a war of wild beasts ; nor could the British ofHcers 
ever convince the Spanish peasantry that they 
ought not to torture and then butcher the treache* 
rous kidnappers of their king, the unprovoked in- 
vaders of their country. ** Let them restore King 
Ferdinand and his brother, cease insulting our 
monks, and violating our nuns, plundering our 
towns, and burning our villages ; let them quit our 
country and go back to their own, and then we 
will sheathe our knives and do them no harm — 
such was the universal conviction of the peasoiits, 
and it was utterly hopeless to talk to them of the 
usages of civilized warfare. They were not civi- 
lized ; and never was a more maddening provoca- 
tion given to a naturally fierce people than that 
which was given to the Spaniards by the treache- 
rous manner in which their country was invaded, 
. and in the ruthless way in which the war was very 
soon carried on by the French. 

Even before the explosion at Madrid, a popular 
insurrection had broken out in Toledo, where men 
once made good sword-blades, and still knew how to 
use them. When the intrusive King Joseph crossed 
the frontiers, surrounded by a French and Italian 
army, he found no Spaniard to welcome him, or say, 
God bless him. At Vittoria the townspeople seemed 
disposed to prevent his entrance, and would certainly 
have fallen upon him but for bis artillery and troops. 
He entered Madrid on the 20th of July ; and on 
the 24th of that month he was proclaimed king. 
But by this time a local Spanish government was 
established at Seville, which took to itself the title 
of Supreme Junta of Spain and the Indies,’* re- 
newed the oath of allegiance to Ferdinand VI I., 
issued a formal declaration of war against the Usur- 


per Joseph, called upon all Sjkilhiards between ilk 
ages of sixteen and forty-five to fly to arms, sum- 
moned some veteran Spanish troops, at the camp 
of St. Roque, under the rock of Gibraltar, to maren 
to Seville; and ordered General the Murquis df 
Solano to attack imd seize a French squadron of 
five sail of the line and a frigate, which had taken 
refuge in the harbour of Cadiz from the pursuit of 
the English. Solano hesitated, incurred the fatal 
suspicion of being a French partisan, and was mur- 
der^ by live people of Cadiz. Nearly at the same 
time, and on account of the same suspicion, Count 
de Aguilar was butchered by the people of Seville. 
Don T. Morla, who succeeded to the Marquis of 
Solano’s command, seized all the French shi]^, and 
made prisoneta of all the officera and crews, having 
refused English assistance. Before receiving thO 
summons of the Seville junta, and even before the 
formation of that coverning body, General Cacti- 
nos, who commanded the army of Andalusia at St. 
Roque, had adopted the resolution of resisting the 
French, and applied to English officers for aid and 
assistance.* 

As early as the 8th of April, General Caitnflot 
disjmtched a confidential agent to Sir Hew 
Dalrymple, acting Governor of Gibraltar, to ac- 
quaint him with the present state of things at 
Madrid, and with all the circumatancea that 
preceded and accompanied the revolution of Aran- 
juez, which had placed Ferdinand on the throne. 
Thia Spanish agent represented to Dalrymple that 
there was an end to the policy which under Charles 
IV. and Godoy had made Spain the servant of 
France and the foe of England ; that men of na- 
tional spirit and political talent were now rallying 
round the throne of Ferdinand ; that the nation 
itself had caught the impulse, and was prepar- 
ing in the most energetic manner to support its 
new monarch ; that Catalonia, Aragon, and Valen- 
cia had already offered to raise and maintain an 
army of 150,000 men ; that it was not doubted 
that this example would be universally followed ; 
and that, in fine, it was believed that should the 
perfidy of the French, now only suspected, be 
proved by subsequent acts, the French troops, not- 
hin tpite of Spain’s Iwhw Id a atate of war with EDgland, thar^had 
been for many mouths a friendly intercourse maintained between Um 
B rltiah ({arrison and Governor uf Gibraltar and tlie Spaniarda llTtag 
at Si. Roque and Uie neiifhlmurhood. Tills was productive of mtoai 
convenience, was liiKhly agreeable to the Spaniaii peasantry, who had 
fruits and vegetables, and other things for sale ; It was aore tlias 
winked at, it was sanctioned, by GenenI CastaSue, betweOU wbon and 
the rwident governor of the rock. Sir Hew Ualrymple. a very Arieadly 
rorrespondenoe had emsted But towards the end of the year 1S07, 
when the French columns began to enter Spain, It was oShmUly no^ 
Bed to Sir Hew that CastaSos had received tlie orders of hb ■nmro- 
meat to stim all manner of oommunicatlon with iMbraltnr | ann, 
tbis'date, the fbrtrese lied been held ia a riaurons Mate of 
Shortly after receiving CaBaBoe* tnunMion, Mr Hew Dalrymple #aa 
Infonned l>y Lord Stiangford, the BritUh tniaitter at Liabany that It 
was oertiiinly a part of Bonaparte s plan of oporaUone^ poamm Um* 
srif of Gibraltar. The necesMry preparations weia pnMntaly made 
to meet the danger when it should arrive ; and a body of traone. 
under the oomnund of Oenkral Spoucar, that Was on lie way to Sldl^ 
wsa etiwped and landed on this Important mek. Some of the 
of the Spaniards wefe elated with the hope of getting iriftmialna of 
Gibraltar through Bonaparte'a meant; but liahoaMaimearthatlho 
vast maiority of tlie Andalueians had no andi eapaetauoa, and were 
traneported with fury on leaning the maanhingor Franfli anlnane 
through Spain, fortaeeing, as their imbadle govematant otaM to have 
done, that thefee wna more In the wind Om the man mten of 
Portugal. 
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withiUnding their ducipline and numbers, would 
be overwhelmed by an enraged and formidable 
population, roused into action by wrongs and 
insults.* Our foreign secretary. Lord Castle- 
reagh, with all his usual activity and energy, seems 
to have been liable to fits of oblivion or negligence. 
Sir Hew Dalrymple, losing no time, wrote and 
sent off a dispatch on the 8lh of April, requesting 
to be furnished with, at least, provisional instruc- 
tions ; but the noble secretary’s answer was dated 
the 25th of May, and was not received till June. 
In the meanwhile, however. Sir Hew continued 
an intercourse with Castahos, chiefly through the 
medium of a native merchant of Gibraltar, named 
Manuel Viali. As events were precipitated, and 
as the designs of the French became more fully 
known. General Castanos became the more eager fur 
the coneksion of some agreement with the English ; 
but'^ir Hew could not enter into any engagement 
upon hiK own responsibility, and merely held out 
hopes, and hinted at advantages and securities 
which his government might desire.f When the 
junta of Seville was formed, and when Castanos 
acknowledged its authority with the hope that all 
the patriots of Spain would equally submit to it. 
Sir Hew Dalrymple furnished him with some sup- 
plies, lent assistance to bring over some Spanish 
troops from Ceuta, and encouraged the merchants 
of Gibraltar to open a subscription for the patriots. 
To their honour, the Gibraltar merchants sub- 
scribed in a few minutes about 40,000 hard dollars 
without premium, and on the sole security of the 
junta of Seville. This seasonable supply enabled 
Castanos to obey the summons of the junta, and 
get his troops in marching order ; and on the 6th 
of June the Spanish general, accompanied by 
Captain Whittingham, an English officer who had 
passed much of his early life in Spain, set out for 
Seville to consult with that government as to the 
measures proper to be pursued in order to prevent 
the French from crossing the Sierra Morena, or to 
drive them back if they had crossed. On the 8th 
of June arrived Lord Castlereagh’s tardy dis- 
patch, acquainting Sir Hew Dalrymple with the 
intention of our government to afford the loyal 
party in Spain the assistance of 10,000 men, which 
seemed to be the number of British troops that 
General Castanos immediately required. The 
secretary, however, cautioned Sir Hew not to risk 
so small a force inland or far from communication 
with the English fleet. At the time when Castle- 
reagh*s dispatch was dated no such measure had 
taken place, but four days before the dispatch was 
received at Gibraltar— on the 4th of June, the 
birth-day of George III. — a proclamation issued 
from the queen's palace at Buckingham House, 
atating that his majesty, having taken into consi- 
^ration the glorious resolution of the Spaniards 

a llamoir writtan by Oon. Sir Hew Delrynide, Bart, of hie pro- 
0 a|iiu|n MB eonnected with UwaSeireof Spain and the oommanoement 
of ttMtainealar wir. 

f At aUs oarly etage Sir Hew Dalrynple threw ont looee luggee- 
tioM alMMtthe propriety of the Spnuiarde putting ue in poneseion 
pee i WM w e of CenU and MUiorea, hinting, that otherwise the French 
nlpht take thoae InporUot plaoei. 


to deliver their country from the tyranny and 
usurpation of France, and the assurances his 
majesty had received from several of the provinces 
of Spain of their friendly disposition towards Eng- 
land, he was pleased to order that all hostilities 
against Spain should immediately cease — that the 
blockade of all the ports of Spain, except such as 
, might be still under the control or in the actual 
poBsession of the French, should be forthwith 
raised — that all ships and vessels belonging to 
Spain should have free admission into the ports of 
his majesty’s dominions — that the ships belonging 
to Spain met at sea by our ships and cruisers 
should be treated as snips of a friendly state, 
&c. &c.* On the 9th of June Admiral Lord Col- 
lingwood, who had been watching Toulon, came 
down to Gibraltar with two ships of the line, being 
attracted thither by intelligence he had obtained of 
the rapid progress of the Spanish insurrection, and 
by letters he had received from Sir Hew Dal- 
rymple. On the 10th Collingwood went through 
the straits to Cadiz, to take the command of the 
whole of the fleet assembled there, and to give such 
encouragement, and such supplies as he could 
spare. He carried with him Major Cox, whom 
Sir Hew Dalrymple had selected to reside as con- 
fidential agent at Seville. Collingwood, who 
admired and loved the good parts of Spanish 
character, was not blind to its defects ; and 
though he had great hopes that this universal 
rising would be attended with important results, 
he very clearly foresaw that numerous and great 
errors' would be committed, and that the struggle 
would not end quite so soon as men of more 
hope and less knowledge and experience seemed 
to imagine.t General Spencer soon followed 
to Cadiz with 5000 men, but, through sundry 
jealousies and other circumstances hereafter to be 
mentioned, these troops were not landed there, nor 
in any part of the Andalusian coast, but were after- 
wards disembarked in Portugal, as an important 
reinforcement to the army which Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley commanded. The very first assistance which 
the Spaniards received from the English was not 
therefore of great amount, but it would have been 
greater but for the jealous tempers of Morla, the 
governor of Cadiz, and of the ruling majority in 
the junta of Seville ; and, such as it was, General 
Castanos always expressed his warm gratitude for 
it to Sir Hew Dalrymple, who, considering the 
caution and circumspection of his character, the 
very peculiar situation in which he was placed 
(Spain being in a state of war with England, and 

* It WM not, however, until January, 1809, that the treaty aeknow* 
ledgina Ferdinand VII. waa aigned between England and snaiii. 

f The gunpowder which waa ftiat furnished by the Engliah fleet 
waa Immediately fired awav by the Spaniarda in honour of a saint 
whewe feithr.il they were then oelebratinK ; and when they requested 
a fltfther supply, Lord Collingwood informed them that he oould 
spare no more, unless they would promise to renerve It for sinnen, and 
itot for saintB. There were about thia time very frequent rumd«ira of 
defeats ausUilned by the French, in all parts of Hpain ; and for oue of 
these imaginary Biicceasea the town of Cadia waa Illuminated. ‘*1 
always thought that this vlotory,'* said Lord Collingwood, on obaerv- 
log their preparations, ''was a doubtful and dark affair; but 1 see 
now tliat they are going to throw afime liglit upon it.*’— Jfemoirf </ 
Fita-Aimirai Lord Couii^vooi, L. Imonham OaUmgwiad, 
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there being, if not a possibility of deception on the 
part of Castanos, an exceedingly great probability 
that the Spaniards might make a bad use of the 
money and materials he sent them), and the heavy 
responsibility he lay under, ‘ acting without in- 
structions from his government, and in the painful 
state of uncertainty occasioned by Lord Castle- 
reagh*s long and scarcely excusable silence, must, 
we conceive, be entitled to great praise for the 
exertions he made in behalf of the patriots. We 
know,' indeed, that the unanimous and passionate 
feeling of the officers and British merchants at 
Gibraltar impelled him forward ; but still another 
man, placed m his situation, might have hesitated 
ere he took any steps which were not sanctioned 
by his government, and which might have drawn 
down severe censure upon him. It was an irre- 
gular act, of no trifling amount, to send military 
stores and money into a country with which the 
King of Great Britain was actually in a state of 
hostility. His king’s proclamation did not reach 
him until a good many days after the reception of 
the foreign secretary’s very cautious reply to his 
dispatch or dispatches ; and even in this reply Sir 
Hew was told not to commit either the faith of his 
government, or the forces under his command, 
unnecessarily, or for an inadequate oliject. Nor 
w'as it until the month of June was somewhat 
advanced that the alow and perplexed junta of 
Seville, composed of men not much accustomed to 
public business, and scarcely adequate to the per- 
formance of the excessively difficult duties they 
had undertaken, declored themselves at peace with 
England, and sent four commissioners to London, 
for the purpose of settling diplomatic relations be- 
tween their country and ours.* 

When Captain Whittingham joined Castanos, 
he found that that general had fixed his head- 
quarters at Utrera, where he had 5000 disciplined 
troops, and that he had occupied Carmona with 
3000 more men of the same class; and very 
shortly after, Castanos incorporated 12,000 men, 
selected from the mass of the fine peasantry of 
Andalusia. He had thus assembled and formed, 
in a wonderfully short space of time, an army of 

20,000 men : he had also organised the staff of 
his army, and, upon the whole, had placed his 
forces in such a state of equipment as to be fit for 
offensive^ operations against the cnemy.t It was 
mainly in consequence of this activity, which 
Castanos could not have displayed but for the 
timely assistance of Sir Hew Dalrymple, who had 
helped him to take his first and most difficult 
things c*esi le premier pas qui coute — 

* 5^ French general Dupont was awed — was 
induced to halt and to remain a considerable time 
wactive at Cordova, a halt which allowed other 
opanish corps to gather round him, and which 
led to Dupont’s disgraceful capitulation. 

When the war of independence began, the or- 
ganised Spanish force was roughly estimated at 

• CoUinfwood. Letter to his Wife, dated IStb of Jane, ISOS* 
t Sir Hew Dalrymple, Memoirs. 
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127)000 men of all arms, b^<‘6f this number 

15,000 men were far away, seTi^g and shivering 
under the banner of Bonaparte, in HokC^ and 
other regions of the Baltic: and nearly 20,000, 
concentrated in Portugal, were obqf^ ika o^ers 
of J unot. Of the 92,000, or thereaboat% that re- 
mained, not less than 30,000 were mere ^litia; 
but about 11,000 were Swiss infantry, with all the 
discipline, steadiness, and bravery for which Hel- 
vetic troops have always been celebrated. Thus 
the number of native regular troops actually on foot 
on the soil of Spain did not exceed 51,000 men; 
and these, for the most part, were but indifierently 
officered by offshoots of the Spanish aristocracy, 
who were impatient of fatigue and of subordina- 
tion, and who, speaking generally, and with due 
honour to the exceptions, possessed but few essen- 
tial military qualities. There was another capital 
deficiency ; in the whole Spanish army there was 
not a single staff deserving of the name — their staffs 
were sticks. These troops were widely dispersed in 
different parts of the kingdom; but the largest 
body among them happily chanced to be on the 
southern side of the Sierra Morena and in Anda- 
lusia. In addition to the 30,000 militia, there 
was a sort of local reserve, called Los Urbanos, or 
Urban Militia, a most irregular and motley force, 
but which, though not worth much in the field, 
could supply the place of better troops in the towns. 
At the same moment, or in the month of May, the 
French army, exclusive of the 30,000 men in Por- 
tugal with Junot, was about 80,000 strong ; but 
not more than 70,000 were capable uf service in 
the field, the rest being in the hospitals or in the 
depots. There were some of Bonaparte’s best men, 
imperial guards and veteran regiments of the line, 
but the much larger number was made up of con- 
scripts, Swiss, Italians, Poles, and even Portuguese, 
whom Junot had forcibly levied. But at Bayonne, 
ready to march into Spain at any moment, was an 
army of reserve, under General Drouet, more than 

20,000 strong ; and, close in the rear of this army 
of reserve, other French corps were collected. The 
French army, too, like the Spanish, was at first 
scattered over a wide extent of country ; and Gene- 
ral Duhesme, with 12 or 13,000 men, remained for a 
considerable time on the eastern or Mediterranean 
coast, with his communications pretty open with 
the south-east of France, but with his communica- 
tions with Madrid and the moving columns of the 
main army completely cut off. Duheame had, in 
fact, a campaign, or rather a war, of his own to 
manage, with his own resources ; and the fierce and 
hardy Catalan! soon made him feel what a terrible 
war it was. Except with reference to Dujkeiae’e 
corps d*armSe, Bonaparte’s grand objeqt in the 
distribution of his troops was to secant Madrid, 
which he very incorrectly fancied to be another 
Paris, ** the centre of all interesta,” and to secure 
the great line of communication between Bayonne 
and the Spanish capital. Marat had weakened the 
detachments that guarded this great line iff oom- 
munication, and had almost isolated t^ French a| 
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Madrid; but, at tike first blush of insurrection, 
Marshal BeMi^res was sent back towards Navarre. 
Bcssihres must have received considerable rein- 
forcements, either from Drouet’s army of reserve, 
or from some other corps in France, for in the 
month of June his army was from 23 to 25,000 
strong. It was called the “ Army of the Western 
Pyrenees,” as that of Ouhesme, at the other extre- 
mity of that stupendous chain of mountains, was 
called “ the Army of the Eastern Pyrenees.” 

It fell to the lot of Marshal Bessi^res to fight the 
first battle that was fought against the Spanish 
patriotB. On the 14th of June, which was many 
dayKbefore the Emperor Napoleon had finished his 
arrangements at Bayonne, and just twenty -three 
days before his brother Joseph, being inaugurated as 
King of Spain, produced his Spanish constitution, 
and made the members of the itinerant junta swear 
eternal fidelity to it and to him, Bessieres found 
himself confronted by the old Spanish general 
Cuesta, who occupied the heights of Medina del 
Rio Seco, a few leagues from the city of Valladolid. 
With fiar more enthusiasm and valour than pru- 
dence, the fiery Spanish veteran, with his raw 
levies and a few Walloon regiments, and without 
any cavalry, risked a general action, and sustained 
a complete defeat. From 5000 to 6000 Spaniards 
were left killed or W'ounded on the field ; 1200 of 
them were taken prisoners ; and Cuesta besides 
lost 18 guns — nearly all his artillery — and a great 
store of ammunition. The battle was savagely 
fought ; and little mercy was shown m the pursuit 
which followed the defeat, for a report ran through 
Seasides* army that Cuesta’s Spaniards had 
brought with them ropes, fetters, and chains 
wherewith to tie up the French prisoners they 
should take, like criminals condemned to galley 
slavery; and, during their march, not a few of 
the French had fallen under the Spanish knife. 
Bessieres, according to the * Moniteur,’ had only 
50 killed and 300 wounded ; but the ])robability is 
that his loss was five or six times as much. His 
victory tended to open his communication with 
Junot in Portugal. But the incidents which im- 
mediately followed tended still more directly to 
prove the difficulties and costs of this war, and the 
nature of the struggle which Bonaparte had under- 
taken arainst a whole people, divided enough among 
themselves in other particulars, but now unanimous 
in their detestation of his treachery and violence, 
and in their resolution to oppose him. The little 
open town of Medina del Rio Seco was not taken 
without a sort of siege ; and when Bessieres’ sol- 
diers entered the streets they were saluted with a 
hot fire from the churches and from the window# 
of nearly all the houses ; and while many of them 
ended their mortal march there, a great many more 
were badly wounded by the townspeople, the pea- 
sants, and the monks, who fired from under cover 
end with deliberate aim. Shortly after the battle 
theFrench marshal tried to tamper with the fidelity 
of the Spanish generals ; he liberated the prisoners 
he had taken^ he ingeniously attempted to demon. 


strate that the insurrection was utterly hopeless, 
and he offered the viceroyalty of Mexico to Cuesta, 
and promised high military promotion under King 
Joseph to General Blake, a Spaniard of Irish 
descent, and Cuesta’s second in command. Both 
these officers refused to listen to any accommoda- 
tion : and, keeping his troops together as well as 
he could, Cuesta retired into Galicia ; and before 
Bessieres could follow him, or derive any solid 
benefit from the victory of Medina del Rio Seco, 
he was suddenly recalled to protect King Joseph, 
who was always wanting protection, and whose 
personal safety in Madrid was now committed by 
the Furrender in Andalusia of General Dupont, 
with his entire corps d'armee. 

Dupont, though formerly a protegd of the mili- 
tary savant Carnot, appears to have been a vain, 
inept officer, with rather more than the ordinary 
dose of overweening self-conceit. After blundering 
through the rough and crooked passes of the Sierra 
Morena, where Sancho Panza lust his ass Dapple, 
and where Don Quixote imitated the penance of 
Beltenebras; and after remaining inactive at Cor- 
dova, while Castanos was organising his army, and 
while all Andalusia was flying to arms in his front 
and on his flanks — after hesitating whether he 
should try and advance, as Savary had ordered him 
to do, in the direction of Seville and (ibdiz,or whe- 
ther he should retrace his painful steps through the 
defiles of the Sierra Morena, and fall back upon 
Madrid — he remained for ten days stationary where 
he was at Cordova, imploring Savary to send him 
reinforcements ; and through this inactivity, hesi- 
tation. and timidity, after so much rapidity and 
rashness in advancing thither without looking 
before him or on either side of him, Dupont lost 
his army in a w'orse manner than that in which the 
squire of the knight of the woeful countenance lost 
his BBS, fur Dapple was soon found again, and the 
French divisions were not. Dupont, incited by 
the local scenery, might have advantageously spent 
some of his leisure hours at Cordova in reading 
the immortal work of Cervantes, and from that 
great practical philosopher, Sancho, he might have 
derived a lesson very applicable to his own present 
situation. Just as Don Quixote was going to 
throw himself among the wilds of the Sierra 
Morena, his.faithful squire, speaking from the back 
of Dapple (the ass being not yet lost), said — “ Sir, 
retreating is not running away, nor is staying wis- 
dom, when the danger over-balances the hope, and 
it is. the part of wise men to secure themselves to- 
day for to-morrow, and not to venture all upon one 
throw.” 

On the 17th of June, Dupont began to do what 
he ought to have done on the 7lh, or even earlier 
—he began to retreat towards the lofty brown 
mountains which he had. so unwisely crossed. But 
by this time the advanced guard of the Spanish 
urmy of Andalusia was close in his rear, and armed 
peasants were gathering round him like cloud. 
The road he had to follow was already dripping 
with French blood ; his out- posts and convoys had 
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been overpowered and massacred ; every straggler, 
every messenger had been intercepted and assassi- 
nated : his very hospital had been taken, and the 
sick and wounded, together with the surgeons who 
attended them, and the detachments that had been 
left to protect them, had been killed to a man by a 
ferocious band of patriots from the old Moorish 
town of Jaen. On the evening of the 18th of June 
Dupont’s army, disheartened and half famished, 
reached the town of Andujar, where his hospital 
had- been 'left. Here he endeavoured to collect 
provisions, proposing to maintain himself in the 
town until he should be reinforced by the troops 
Savary was sending to him. But his enraged 
troops cried for vengeance on the old Moorish town 
which had vomited the assassins of the sick and 
wounded, and, yielding to their cry and possibly to 
hiBown impulse, Dupont sent a battalion of infantry 
and some cavalry, under the command of a fero- 
cious naval officer (a sea captain, one Baste, who, 
not being able to fight or show his face at sea, had 
betaken himself to the land service, as many other 
officers of the same class did), to put Jaen and its 
inhabitants to fire and the sword. Baste and his 
people stormed the old town, and committed every 
possible atrocity on women and children, as well 
as men. After these deeds, which augmented the 
ferocity of men who were but too fierce before. 
Baste went back to Andujar, where Dupont conti- 
nued doing nothing for several days beyond making 
rather unsuccessful attempts to procure provisions. 
His foraging and scouring parties wounded and 
tortured the country-people whom they could seize, 
in order to force them to discover where they had 
concealed their corn and their money ; and the 
country-people brought these foraging parties 
down with ambuscaded muskets and rifles, or 
slabbed and butcliered them with the knife when- 
ever fortune favoured them with the opportunity 
of surprising the marauders. Not a day passed 
wiihout its horrible, its ghastly ti-agcdies — without 
a loss more or less serious to Dupont’s provision- 
collectors ; and the history of one of those days 
would be pretty nearly the history of the whole of 
this warfare ; for, as it was in Audaliisia, so was 
it in all the other provinces of Spain into which 
the French penetrated. Dupont’s only hope now 
lay with the success of General Vedel, who was 
traversing La Mancha with « division of infantry 
and a large convoy of provisions. But the country 
of Don Quixote was separated from Dupontx 
head-quarters at Andujar by those terrible Sierra- 
Morena mountains; and 2000 or 3000 insurgents, 
who had marched from Granada, occupied the 
pass of Despenas-rerros, or Dog ^cka, through 
which Dupont had penetrated into Andalusia, and 
through which Vedel and his reinforcements and 
victuals must come, or come not at all, or too late 
to be of any service to Dnpont. Captain Baste 
was therefore sent to clear the formidable pass ; 
but, before that land-fighting sea-officer reached 
the raountiUDB, General Vedel cut bis way through 
the insurgents, reached the town of La Carolina at 
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the southern mouth of the vi^y of Desjienas* 
Perros, and, having left a garrison there, was de- 
scending to Baylen, a town on a stream flowing 
into the Guadalquivir, and distant only a short 
march from Andujar. But by this time other 
inaurgents from Granada had come boldly up, and 
taken poaseasioii of the still smoking town of\7aen, 
and were threatening to throw themselves between 
Baylen and la Carolina. Vedel, who had made a 
very hurried march from Deapefiaa-Perros, and 
who appears to have left his convoy of ])roviaions 
as well BB a garrison behind him at la Carolina, 
detached General Cassagne against the enterprising 
Granadians. These insurgents were beaten with 
some loss; but Cassagne lost some 200 or 300 
men in doing it, and returned to Baylen without 
any provisions, to obtain which had been one 
object of his expedition.* 

The winding Guadalquivir flowed between the 
French and the main body of Castanoa’s army : 
but the summer heats had rendered the river ford- 
able in many places, and, although there were far 
too many fords for him to watch, Dupont and 
Vedel divided their forces in order to watch some 
of the fords. On the 13th of July a French bri- 
gade posted at a ferry, with an outpost on the 
opposite side of the river, was beaten and driven 
in by a detachment of Castanos’s regulars. On the 
1 5th, Dupont was further reinforced by a division 
of infontry and some squadrons of cuirassiers, under 
the command of General Gobert, who had been 
marching and counter-marching in an extraordi- 
nary manner, and not without considerable loss in 
men and horses. The excessive heat of the wea- 
ther alone proved very fatal to the French con- 
scripts. Savary, now the real commander- in-chief 
and war-minister at Madrid, showed that he had 
much less genius for the art of war than for the 
arts of military police and espionage: in regu- 
lating the movements of the different columns of 
the French army he committed numerous blunders, 
and it should even appear that he was incapable 
of comprehending the written plan of operationi 
which his master had put into his hands. Count- 
ing Vedel’s corps, and the reinforcements which 
Gobert had brought, Dupont must now have had 
from 20,000 to 2LOOO men; but above 1000 were 
laid up in the hospital. Castanos was now lining 
the opposite bank of the Guadalquivir with 25,000 
regular foot, 2000 horse, and a heavy tram of 
artillery, and at least 25,000 armed peasants were 
gathering all round Dupont’s positions, some of 
these insurgents having artille^ with them, and 
officers appointed by Castanos to direct them. 
On the eveoiDE of the 15 th or 16th of July, 
Castanos himself crowned the heights of ATgonills, 
right in front of Andujar, while other ^ divisiona, 
having forded the Guadalquivir, slided in between 
Andujar and Baylen, thus sepa^ing Dupont from 
Vedel. In a desperate conflict near one of the 
fords General Gobert fell mortally wounded, and 
bis troops were dnven back to the town of Bajd*^ 

• Napitt, BtaC. of Um War la Um PcahHoU* ' 
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Other Spanish divisions came over to the right 
bank of the Guadalquivir — the army of Dupont 
was either interlaced or surrounded by Spaniards. 
To save himself from his coupe gorge ^ Vedel made 
a rush backward from Baylen to La Carolina and 
the mountain pass of Despenas-Perros. Dupont, 
instead of following Vedel immediately, remained 
at Andujar until the night of the 18th, when he^ 
began to move towards the mountains. His move* 
ment was not observed by Castanos. At day-break 
Dupont crossed a mountain torrent with rugged 
banks ; and, leaving a few battalions on that stream 
to check Castanos if he should attempt to follow 
him, he marched on for about two miles, when he 
came in contact with a large part of the Spanish 
forces under the command of the Swiss general 
Reding. He had summoned Vedel to descend 
from La Carolina in order to meet him and assist 
him ; but Vedel did not quit La Carolina until 
five o*clock in the morning, and the battle began 
between three and four, Dupont being either un- 
willing or unable to wait for Vedel. The French 
were much fatigued by their night-march, and, 
instead of attacking in full force, Dupont kept the 
best of his men to guard the baggage, which was 
enormous ; for, apparently, in every town through 
which he had passed, he had plundered and pil- 
laged the churches, the monasteries, and the houses 
of the richest of the insurgents. His baggage wag- 
gons had been mixed with his columns, and h^ 
seriously impeded his inarch. If he had aban- 
doned them now, and had made a dash forward, 
there is little reason to doubt but that he might 
have cut his way through Reding’s divisions, which 
were principally composed of raw levies and 
wholly undisciplined peasants* ; and, once having 
cut his way through and given the hand to Vedel, 
they might together have regained La Carolina, and 
thence have escaped with at least a part of their 
army through the pass of Despenas-Perros : but 
Dupont would preserve his baggage and ill-gotten 
spoil, and therefore it was he lost baggage, spoil, and 
army, with all such honour as he had to lose. The 
attack made by the worst of his forces, while the 
best were drawn up round his waggons, was loose 
and spiritless ; the facility with which their first 
assailants were beaten back gave courage and con- 
fidence to the Spaniards, and enabled them to repel 
a series of attacks and charges, and then to charge 
the enemy in their turn; at a critical moment 
some Swiss battalions deserted from Dupont and 
went over to their countryman Reding, who was 
commanding the Spaniards ; and, at last, about the 
hour of noon, and after losing some 2000 men in 
killed and wounded, Dupont held up the white flag 
and proposed an armistice. Reding assented, the 
firing ceased, and both parties b^an to collect 
their wounded. Vedel, on descending from La 
Carolina, distinctly heard the sound of battle ; but 
instead of pressing forward he halted at a village 

* A bottalion of 3000 peiiMoti in Ghmonl tMinji’i division fled 
St tho ooBtneneement of Uie twttle, and retuniad no morn.— Citptaht 
Com^imdtae$, 


six or seven miles from the battle-field, and re- 
mained there till three o’clock in the afternoon. 
From the way in which the whole country was 
covered by fierce Spanish bandS) no correct in- 
formation could be obtained, no reconnaissances 
could be made 4 and Vedel apprehended that 
another strong Spanish column was approaching 
him. When he resumed -his march he moved 
with great rapidity. Reding had apparently ne- 
glected the road which led to his rear, and many 
of his Spaniards were taking their siesta in an 
olive grove, when his rear was briskly attacked 
by Vedel, who surprised and took two guns and 
several hundred prisoners. But presently an aide- 
de-camp of Dupont brought Vedel information of 
the armistice which had been agreed to, and an 
order to cease the attack. In the meantime Cas- 
tanoB, who did not discover Dupont’s march until 
daylight, had taken poBsession of Andujar, and 
had sent the division of La Pena in pursuit of 
Dupont. La Pena did not reach the torrent which 
Dupont had crossed at day-break until five o’clock 
in the afternoon ; and there he met M. Villoutray, 
an officer of Bonaparte’s own staff, who, together 
with General Marescot, an engineer officer of high 
repute, had been sent by the emperor to watch 
Dupont and report upon his proceedings. M. 
Villoutray acquainted La Pena withfli-the result of 
the battle which had been fought in the morning, 
and with the armistice which had been concluded , 
and then, passing tlirough La Pena’s posts, he went 
to Andujar to request Castanos to consent to the 
terms which Reding had accepted. On the fol- 
lowing morning, the 20th of July, General Mare- 
scot and another general officer arrived at Gas- 
tanos’s head-quarters with full powers from Dimont 
to conclude a convention or capitulation. They 
demanded permission for the whole French army 
to cross the Sierra-Morena and retire peaceably 
upon Madrid. But, just at this moment, some 
letter or letters of Savary were intercepted and 
brought to the Spanish head- quarters, and other 
information was obtained which went to prove that, 
notwithstanding their victory at Rio-Seco, the 
French on the other side of the Sierra-Morena 
were in a very critical situation. It has been said 
that but for this intercepted letter Castanos would 
have readily granted what Dupont demanded ; but 
this fact is very questionable, for every day was 
bringing some reinforcements to Castanos, the battle 
of Baylen, as it is called, had elevated the spirits 
of the people, and since that affair numerous armed 
bands had collected in the pass of Despenas- 
Perros. The only terms to which Castanos would 
consent were, that Dupont’s troops should lay 
down their arms, regorge a part of meir spoil, and 
become prisoners of war on condition of being sent 
down to the coast to San Lucar and Rota, and 
there embarked for France; and that Vedel’s 
division should also surrender, but not aa piisoners 
of war, and be sent to France likewise. Appa- 
rently without any hesitation, and without anv 
struggle except to be allowed to carry off with 
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them a conaideraUle part of their plunder, the 
French generali accept^ these terms, and signed 
the capitulation. While Marescot was negotiating 
at Andujar, Vedel and anothtf general officer pro- 
posed to Dupont to make a joint attack utou Red- 
ing ; but Dupont refused, and ordered Vedel to 
give up his prisoners and retreat to the town of 
La Carolina, where he had still a garrison. It is 
said that Castanos threatened to put Dupont to 
dMth if Yedel did not instantly return and lay 
down his arms conformably with the capitulation ; 
but we believe it will rather appear upon examina- 
tion thaf Vedel returned, not on account of any 
orders sent to him by Dupont, but because he saw 
little hope of being able to maintain himself at La 
Carolina, and still less of being able to force his 
way through the mountain pass in the rear of that 
town. Vedel certainly retraced his steps to Baylen, 
and there, on the 22nd of July, he surrendered 
with Dupont. On two succeeding days the divi- 
sions of Dupont and Vedel filed off before the 
Spanish army, and piled their arms. Their total 
numbers amounted to 14,600 men, of which 2700 
were cavalry ; but several French detachments, 
which Dupont had left on the other side of the 
Sierra-Morena, were seized and brought to Baylen, 
and these made the number of prisoners amount to 
between 18,000 and 19,000. From twenty to 
thirty pieces of cannon were delivered up. General 
Castanos had a high sense of honour, and an 
earnest wish to respect the terms of the capitula- 
tion; but this was altogether out of his power. 
The irregular, turbulent troops that served under 
him cared nothing for the ordinary military law 
and law of nations, and the peasantry and the 
townspeople, who had been cruelly plundered and 
ill-treated, determined to recover their property and 
gratify their revenge. While in possession of 
Cordova Dupont’s people had carried off the 
sacred vases and lamps from the altars, and had 
done other deeds which the Spaniards could never 
forgive ; in Baylen, in Andujar, in every town 
they ha^ occupied or traversed, the French soldiery 
had left hatred and vengeance behind them, and 
Jaen, where Captain Baste had so recently com- 
mitted such enormities, was close to the scene of 
capitulation and to the line of march which the 
French must follow to get to the sea-coast ; Du- 
pont had meanly asked, and Castanos had too 
liberally promised, that all the general officers 
should be allowed to keep one carriage and one 
w^gon, and all the superior officers one carriage, 
without aearch, the said general officers having 
agreed to restore the sacred vases stolen at Cor- 
dova, and having thrown the blame of that rob- 
bery on the common men, who, they said, had 
acted against the orders of their officers ; but when 
the march to the coast began some of the Spanish 
people insisted on examining the carriages and 
/ourgons, and others, not satisfied with an exami- 
nation andean abstraction of all that was thought 
lo 1 m Spanish property, seized and carried off to 
their mountains carriages and waggons with every- 
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thing they contained. It could Jcarcely be other- 
wise : no inconsiderable portion of the army of 
Andalusia consisted of smugglers or contraband- 
istas. On the other hand the French clung with 
great tenacity to the property, and hence foUowed 
unequal savage conflicts, wounds, and death. In 
vain Castanos’s officers endeavoured to moderate 
the popular fury. In the town of Lebrixa eighty 
French officers were massacred in one day. iUl 
along the road the soldiers were exposed to insult 
and injury. A vast number perished, and when 
the survivors reached the shores of Cadiz Bay, in- 
stead of being carried to San Lucar and Rota, and 
there embarked for France, they were throw'n into 
the Spanish hulks or prison-ships. To the com- 
plaints and remonstrances of Dupont, Morla, the 
governor of Cadiz, replied, that neither the capitu- 
lation signed by CastafioB, nor the approbation of 
the junta — that not even an express order from 
his beloved sovereign, Ferdinand VII. — could 
render possible what was impossible ; that he had 
no ships, nor the means of procuring any, to carry 
the French soldiers to France ; that, when General 
Castanos promised to obtain from the English 
passports for the passage of Dupont’s army, he 
only obliged himself to solicit earnestly for those 
passports from the English, and this he had done 
without effect. “ And,’* continued Morla, “ how 
can you expect the British nation to permit your 
army to pass the sea, knowing, as they do, that 
that army will be employed in waging war against 
them on some other point, or perhaps on this same 
point, in Spain?” Nor did the Spanish governor 
of Cadiz forget to reply to Duponrs accusations of 
bad faith and treachery. “ Your excellency,” 
said he, ” obliges me to express some truths 
which must be very bitter to you. What right 
have you to exact the impossible execution of a 
capitulation with an army which has entered Spain 
under the veil of friendship and intimate alliance, 
which has imprisoned our king and his royal 
family, sacked his palaces, assassinated and robbed 
his subjects, destroyed his country, and torn from 
him bis crown ? If your excellency does not wish 
to excite more and more the just indignation of tbe 
Spanish people, which I labour so much to re- 
press, you will cease making these insupportable 
reclamations, and endeavour by your conduct and 
resignation to weaken the lively sensation of the 
horrors which you recently committed at Cordova. 
What a stimulus for the Spanish populace to know 
that one of your common soldiers alone was carry- 
ing off 2180 livres!” 

When the news of the victory first reached Se- 
ville, the junta and the people were elated beyond 
measure; and the subsequent accounts of' the con- 
vention with the beaten enemy, who, it was con- 
sidered, ought to have been made to surrender at 
discretion, were received with strong marks of 
disapprobation. Nevertheleai, on the 1st of Au- 
gust, Generals Castanos and Morla were welcomed 
to Seville with great honour or ceremony, a depu- 
tation of the junta meeting them outside the gates 

2t 2 
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of the city. Castafios owed this reception to the 
victory he had gained ; but Morla, who had not 
been near the field of battle, was associated in the 
triumph to prevent jealousy. This last feeling 
had great dominion over the hearts of most of 
the Spanish officers ; and it was in part through 
jealousy that Morla not very long afterwards turned 
traitor to the cause. From the first, Morla main- 
tained that the convention with Dupont could not 
be executed and ought to be disregarded. He was 
known to be the author of rather an able paper, 
indus^triously circulated, recommending the break- 
ing of the convention. Caatanos, on the other 
hand, as a man of honour, and as especially 
pledged to the fulfilment of engagements which 
he himself had made, warmly opposed any such 
measure. The two generals were for some hours 
closeted with the junta, where the debates are 
said to have been hot and passionate, as dehates 
always are when they occur among Spaniards and 
the other nations of the south. “ At last,” says 
Sir Hew Dalrymple, with whom Cajitain Whittaker 
and Major Cox corresponded from Seville, “ the 
junta, being strongly inclined, if not fully resolved, 
from the first to break the treaty, sanctioned by 
the popular clamour which Morla had contributed 
to excite, and utterly regardless of the public faith 
and the national character, adopted Morla’s opi- 
nion, and broke the capitulation.”* We ha\e 
here a sufficiently strong exjiression of the feeling 
of Sir Hew Dalrymple, who, however, was not 
immediately concerned in the transaction, and who 
wrote his memoir years after the fact. It has been 
said that Morla made a vain attempt to involve 
both Sir Hew Dalrymple and Admiral Lord Col- 
lingwood in the transaction. t Sir Hew was cer* 
tainly not involved in the transaction, nor arc we 
disposed to believe that that high-minded and most 
honourable man, Collingwood, was involved in any 
dishonour, although he indisputably agreed with 
Morla that the conditions of tlie convention were 
highly injudicious and could not possibly be ex- 
ecuted, and although he actually informed Morla 
that he could not permit so great a body of French 
troops to pass on the sea until he received instruc- 
tions from England for that purpose, ^''liese in- 
structions to allow so considerable a French army 
to be conveyed with their arms and equipments to 
Rochefort were never sent by our government. It 
is not very clearly defined in all cases how far an 
allied power is bound to recognise and conform 
to a convention, or other treaty, contracted with- 
out its consent or knowledge by its ally ; in some 
cases the recognition has been given, and in others 
it has been withheld ; advantage or convenience 
seems to have been the rule which has governed 
assent or dissent; but at this moment, though 
aiding and assisting the Spanish people in the war 
against their invaders and the common enemy, 
Great Britain was not bound to Spain by a treaty 

* Memoir of prooeedingi u oonnMtrd with the oAdri of Spain and 
iheeonmPDOt.'mentortlio Peniottilar War. 
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of alliance or by any treaty whatsoever. There 
was not as yet in Spain any fixed governing power 
with which our government could treat. Every- 
thing, as yet, was unsettled, changeable, irregular ; 
and in this state of our relations it was scarcely to 
be expected that our government, in a case highly 
disadvantageous to ourselves^ would consider itself 
bound by the stiff regularities of the ordinary law 
of war and nations, or consent to, and carry out, 
arrangements which had been made by the folly 
and timidity of Spanish generals. And unless we 
consented to carry out these arrangements — unless 
we furnished ships of our own. or fitted out for the 
purpose Spanish ships — there was not the possi- 
bility of conveying by sea 18,000 or 19,000 French 
soldiers and officers. Lord Collingwood’s opinions 
are clearly and decidedly expressed in his own 
correspondence. He calls the capitulation of Bay- 
len an extraordinary arrangement — so extraor- 
dinary that he cannot divest himself of the idea of 
a French trick, and that more is meant than yet 
appears. He says the divisions of Dupont were in 
circumstances in which they had no resource hut 
an unconditional surrender ; that the French gene- 
ral knew as well as Castanos that the Spaniards 
had not the means of sending the army back to 
France by sea. In a letter to Lord Castlereagh he 
says : “ On application to me for *%8iBtance to 
enable them to perform this service, I have told 
them that all aid shall he given in fitting out their 
transport* ships ; hut, as the conveying so large a 
body of troops, with their arms, is a measure which 
may have in the end such important consequences, 
I cannot allow them to pass on the sea till I re- 
ceive instructions from his majesty's ministers. 
This ohjedion seems to give satisfaction^ as it puts 
a sioj) to their going^ without any breach of treaty 
on the part of the Spaniards. I have, moreover, 
observed that, as they have not tlie means of send- 
ing these people to Rochefort, the obligation ceases ; 
for an engagement to do that which is impossible 
dissolves itself*^ And in a letter to Sir Hew Dai- 
ry mple, Collingwood repeats that the Spaniards 
have made “ an arrangement which they cannot 
perform, and which, if they could, would be at- 
tended with the worst consequences to Spain;’* 
and that, from all the information which he has on 
the subject, he considers the capitulation of Baylen 
“ quite a trick ** of the French, who have “ ob- 
tained by art what they never could have won by 
the sword.” In the same letter he calls the con- 
vention a departure from the principle on which a 
war like this should be carried on. “ No treaty,” 
says he, “ should be made with an invader short of 

his unconditional surrender The French 

probably knew then, what is known to the Spaniards 
now — that there was no retreat for them upon 
Madrid. Had Dupont been compelled to sur- 
render without terms, they could have been con- 
fined in twenty-four hours ; and the Spanish army 
would have been at liberty to pursue their service. 
What is the case now P They have got the French 
army, who are entitled to their arms when, they 
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embark, and the Spanish army must stay to take 
care of them. But their embarking is altogether 
out of the question : one objection is, that they 
have not ships to put them in ; another, that the 
people will not permit them 'to embark; and a 
third, aa 1 have informed the governor (Morla), 
that 1 cannot permit so great a body of troops to 
pass on the sea until I receive inatructions.** * 
Morla’s able and widely circulated paper against 
the coiivenUon may have contributed to the excite- 
ment of those who could read or hear it read ; but 
there can be little doubt that the rage of the 
Spanish mobs against the French would have been 
juat as great if the paper had never been written. 
It was with extreme difficulty that the Spanish 
regulars and officers prevented a general massacre 
of the prisoners. On the 13th of Ajugust, when 
General Dupont and some of his officers were 
brought to Port Santa Maria, for the purpose of 
embarking in one of the Spanish ships of war fur 
their security, the mob attacked them, and took 
from them their baggage, in which were found 
church plate, sacred vases, and other valuable 
plunder.^ Now, all such plunder (the existence of 
which the general and his officers had denied) they 
were bound by the fifteenth article to restore ; and, 
therefore, we can feel neither much surprise nor 
much regret at the fact of the marauding, pilfering 
Dupont getting his head broken by some of the 
furious mob before he could get on board ship. 
Our veteran martial historian of the Peninsular 
Wart 60 extensive and exclusive a sympathy 
for his profession, by whomsoever exercised, so 
much feeling for the sufferings of the military of 
every nation, if they be but regulars, that he 
seems to have little sympathy or feeling for any 
other class; and, in narrating the violence and 
cruelty of the Spanish people, he almost invariably 
overlooks the provocation and the cruelty on the 
other side. He has much to say upon the shame- 
ful breaking of the capitulation and the barbarous 
treatment of the French prisoners ; but he breathes 
not a w'urd about Dupont and his officers breaking 
the articles, and attempting to carry off the church 
plate, which they had vowed they had not stolen 
themselves, and which they had promised to 
restore. We trust we loathe cruelty as much as 
this gallant historian can loathe it ; but it appears 
to us to be a strange intellectual obliquity to be 
eternally looking at the excesses of the infuriated 
invaded people, without ever glancing at the bar- 
barity of the invaders, and the mad ambition and 
cold-blooded cruelty of the ruler that threw them 
into that terrible warfare, with the antecedent de- 
claration that he would persevere in it ffiough it 
cost him 200,000 lives ! The French would have 
known none of this Spanish ferocity if they had not 
gone into Spain to seek it, and provoke it by deeds 
calculated to render even a gentle people ferocious. 
Our historian treats the Spanish people as if they 

* Con«m|iileiioe and Memoir of Vioe-Adminl Lord Collingwood, 
by G. L. ifvuaham GblUagiro^ Eiq. 

t Letter from Lord ColUngwood to viiooant Cnitleremih. ibid. 
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had mght this quarrel, as if thty were waging 
war in France, or in some middle territory not their 
own. The war of a people struggling for their 
independence, for their native king, for ffieir altars, 
their hearths, for the honour of their wives and 
daiightera, for that which supports life, and for all 
that in their eyes made life desirable, is considered 
by our military historian as a mere scientific game, 
which is to be played according to the most ap- 
proved rules and precedents, where success is to 
be the reward of military skill or genius, and 
where the defeated party ought neither to attempt 
the renewal of the game, nor so much as complain 
of their bad luck. It is well to have such a book 
— many of the military details are admirably 
written, and could have been written only by a 
good and experienced officer, and an accomplished 
and nervous writer; but heaven forefend that 
Napier’s ‘ History of the Peninsular War’ should 
be our only one, or should ever be taken as deci- 
sive authority on the moral right and wrong of the 
great question ! 

We have said that Collingwood received no 
instructions from his government to let the French 
prisoners pass to Rochefort — to be thence con- 
veyed, armed and appointed, to some other point 
where they might best annoy England or the few 
allies that were left her — to be marched into Por- 
tugal or to be sent back into Spain ; — for, so incon- 
siderate or BO ignorant had been the Spanish 
generals who signed the capitulation of Baylen that 
the ordinary clause binding the capitulating troopa 
not to serve against them or against their allies 
for a fixed period, or for all the rest of the war, was 
not inserted in the treaty, or alluded to in any of 
its articles. Towards the end of Auaust or the 
beginning of September, when Lord Collingwood 
returned to watch the French fleet in Toulon, he 
left Rear-Admiral Purvis at Cadiz with a few ships 
to protect the British trade, and to prevent the 
French prisoners from being sent away until the 
instructions of his majesty’s government on that 
head should be received ; and, writing to Lord 
Castlereagb, he said, “ 1 have reason to believe 
that allowing them to depart would make this 
province (Andalusia) very unpopular in Spain, and 
that my interference to stop them haa given uni- 
versal satisfaction.” * It is thus very clear that 
Admiral Lord Collingwood was involved with 
Morla in the convention transaction ; but what we 
must still continue to doubt is, whether he in the 
slightest degree committed his own honour or the 
honour of his country, or departed a line’s breadth 
from his obligations as a belliMrent If there wae 
blame, his government certainly shared it with him, 
for it emphatically apmoved and aaa^oned all 
that he had done, and ordered Rear-Admiral Pnrvia 
to prevent the d^rture of Dapont’a and Vedel’a 
army. After a time Diiprat waa pmteitted to re- 
turn to France with all hit general officers except 
one, who waa said to have ur|ped Dupont to fall 
upon Reding while the capitulation was negotiating, 

* Conwpondenot and Memoir. 
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and cut his way through to the mountidns. Bitter 
and pitiable, no doubt, were the Bufferings of the 
French soldiery, cooped up, under a burning sun, 
in close foul hulks, and badly supplied with the 
necessaries of life — for the Spaniards, who very 
often had not provisions to give to their own troops, 
were not likely to be either very liberal or very 
punctual in the distribution of rations to their 
prisoners. Two years afterwards, when their 
countrymen were besieging Cadiz, some of these 
French prisoners made a desperate attempt to re- 
gain their liberty : while a gale of wind was blow- 
ing right upon a lee shore, they cut the cables of 
their prison ship, and drifted on the rucks at the 
head of the bay ; some were drowned, but a few 
hundreds escaped and joined the besieging army, 
with a hatred and fury against the Spaniards which 
blood seemed not sufficient to allay. The rest of 
the captives were then transported to the rocky 
barren island of Cabrera, one of the Balearic 
group, lying about ten miles from the southernmost 
point of Majorca, uninhabited, and frequented 
only by fishermen.* It is said that not very many 
of them remained alive at the end of the war. 
But this was only one of the many mighty holo- 
causts which Bonaparte sacrificed on the altar of 
Spain. 

llie news of the battle of Baylen and of Du- 
pont’s surrender flew like lightning to the Spanish 
capital, diflusing a joy and triumph which was not 
to be repressed ^ the presence and the oppressions 
of the French. At first King Joseph and his 
friends were altogether incredulous, thinking it 
impossible that French generals and a French 
army could be beaten and enveloped by Spanish 
troops and peasants; next, they fancied that, 
though some trifling reverse might have been sus- 
tained, the Spaniards must have greatly exagge- 
rated their victory; and so completely were the 
means of communication and correspondence cut 
ofT, that Joseph was obliged to send two divisions 
into La Mancha to endeavour to open the com- 
munication. On their march towards the Sierra 
Morena these two divisions met the French general 
Villoutray, who, with a Spanish escort, a division 
of Castanos’s army, was collecting the French de- 
tachments that had been left in La Mancha, and 
that were all to be sent in as prisoners. Villou- 

* Cabrera ia about four mllei long and thrM broad. During the 
war many more French priMaen, toKen in Catalonia and other parti 
of eactorn Spain, ware conflnad there. The place wai wretched 
enough, though in many reapeots preferatfe to a Walled prlaon or the 
hulka. The prlaonen were left to themielTee, and had the whole 
range of the liland, ftom which they could not eieape. An allowaooe 
of bread waa aent to them in an armed veirel from Mi^oroa, but at 
timea, in oouMqaeofie of bad weatber, they were in daugcr of being 
•tarved. Duripg lereial yean they reeelved no clothing, aud ooqm- 
quently were almoat naked ; they had but one ai« ami one aaw 
among them all. Qpaniarda left them one donkey fiir.tht^ on, 
There appean to have taMn no Imilding of any aort on tha 
lile : aome lived in dry eialerna or in eavaeln tha roeka. othen in rude 
hum made of loom itonei. They, however, made the bait of the 
matter: they formed lltUe gardeni; Met up icbodU iu which 

daaring and moaie and ' — * — " * ‘* 
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tray’s position and occupation left no doubt as to 
the extent of the calamity: the two divisions 
hastily retraced their steps to Madrid ; Joseph in- 
stantly called a council of war, and then and there 
it was determined to abandon Madrid, to retire be- 
hind the Ebro, and to establish court and head- 
quarters in the city of Vitoria, which lay at a con- 
venient short distance from the French frontier. 
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Joseph had not been a fortnight in his new capital 
whem he was thus compelled to fly from it. The 
resolution was kept secret till the evening, and the 
intrusive king, trembling for his life, though in the 
midst of numerous French squadrons, took his 
departure by night. Several of the Spaniards 
who had accepted office under him remained be- 
hind at Madrid, or posted off for Seville to offer 
their excuses and their services to the junta ; such of 
the Spanish grandees and functionaries as followed 
him (because they could not stay behind without 
the certainty of being assassinated by the people) 
got the names of “ Josephinos,” and “ Infrance- 
sados,” and the stigma was quite equivalent to a 
sentence of outlawry — for, wherever the insur- 
gents could catch them afterwards, they were 
treated as men who were put out of the protection 
of law, and whose destruction by sword or knife 
was allowable and commendable. The number of 
this French party — composed entirely of persons 
of the upper classes — was never considerable, and 
the steadiness of their attachment was little else 
than II despair of ever' being able to obtain for- 
giveness froQi their exasperated countrymen. The 
retreat from Madrid bfgan on the Ist of August ; 
but General Grouchy remained some few days 
longer in the city; and the strong corps. d’armde 
o( Marshal Bessi^s, posted at Mayorga, covered 
the movements of and bis oomt until they 
reached Burgos, when B^i^res fell back himself.* 
On the 3rd of August a dispatch arrived at Seville, 

* Napier, HUt. of the War in the Peninaula. 
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addretBed to General CastanoB from Grouchy, as 
French commandant in Madrid. The French 
general merely stated that, as the troops under his 
command were destined for another service, he 
could wish that General Castanos would detach 
part of his army to occupy the capital in order to 
insure its tranquillity, protect the French sick left 
in the hospitals, and also the French families 
established in Madrid. Grouchy, however, added 
that,-whatever Castanos's determination in this re- 
spect might he, he must request him to send im- 
mediately a Spanish officer to Madrid to treat of 
matters which w’ould probably be of advantage 
to both nations. Castanos forthwith dispatched 
Moreno, his quartermaster-general, to the capital, 
which was shortly afterwards evacuated by Grouchy 
and the remainder of the French. Castanos did 
not enter Madrid until the 23rd of August.* 

Among the many important results of the 
affair of Bayleii and the flight of King Joseph, 
was the raising of the siege of Zaragoza. This 
ancient capital of the kingdom of Aragon, si- 
tuated on the right bank of the Ebro, with a 
suburb on the left bank connected with it by a 
stone bridge, contained a population estimated at 
about 60,000. Its immediate neighbourhood was 
flat, and on one side marshy. A small river, a 
confluent of the Ebro, runs close to the walls of the 
town. These walls of themselves were not of much 
consequence, being old, low, built of brick, and in 
many places ruinous. They appear to have been con- 
structed merely to facilitate the levying of the octroi 

* Major Cux'i Correipoudeiice 


duties cm the produce and articles hfought into the 
town for sale. Very few guns in a serviceable 
state were mounted on these walls. There were 
no fewer than nine gates of the most simple con- 
struction : and the line between them was in some 
places preserved by a mud wall, and in others by 
the remains of an old Moorish wall, which had a 
slight parapet, but without any platform even for 
musketry. But the streets of the town were very 
narrow and crooked ; and the houses, two or three 
stories high, were strongly constructed, each story 
being vaulted so as to be almost fire-proof. More- 
over the numerous convents which were scattered 
round the town, and in the centre of it, were as 
strong as castles, and Spanish garrisons never fought 
so well as when they were intermixed with and 
headed by monks. The inhabitants of Zaragoza 
were among the first of the Spaniards that rose to 
repel the French. On the 25th of May, in answer to 
a manifesto of Murat, dated on the 20tb, they flew 
to arms, and were joined by the peasantry of the 
surrounding country* who flocked into the town, 
shouting, ** Long live Ferdinand the Seventh !*’ 
The captain-general of Aragon had betrayed, or was 
suspected of, an inclination to submit to the French, 
and recognise King Joseph. The people seized 
him, threw him into prison, killed some of those 
who were about him, and with one voice gave his 
high command to Don Jostf Palafox, the youngest 
of three brothers, of one of the most ancient fami- 
lies in the country.* As in other towns, a local 

* EUufox liad ewanml from Bayonne, and on hia arrival at Zara* 
guia he bad excited the people l>y developing the real luiettlioiia of 
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junta was formed. On his sudden accession to the 
captain-gencrBlship of Aragon, Palafux found that 
the regular troops quartered in Zaragoza did not 
exceed 220 men, and that the public treasury did not 
contain more than a sum about equal to 20/. 1 6«. 6d. 
The contiguous provinces of Navarre and Catalonia 
were occupied by the French ; the passes of the 
Pyrenees leading directly into Aragon were opened ) 
and Murat and the main body of the French were 
at Madrid. But neither Palafox nor the junta 
despaired of success, and in every effort they were 
nobly seconded by the people, and aided by the 
clergy and the monastic bodies. The richer orders, 
who felt that their all was at stake, gave money ; 
the mendicant orders, the Franciscan, Capuchin, 
and other friars, who sprung from the lowest classes 
of the people, and who possessed the greatest in- 
^uence with the people, spread themselves over the 
country to animate the peasantry, and bring in 
recruits to Palafox. That chief, on the Slst of 
May, put forth a proclamation, in which, after 
thanking Providence for having preserved in Ara- 
gon a g^ quantity of muskets, ammunition, and 
artillery, and for having inspired the people in all 
the provinces of Spain with the unanimous resolu- 
tion to shake off the yoke attempted to be imposed 
upon them by means the most base and infamous, 
he formally declared war against the emperor of 
the French, and held that emperor, all the indivi- 
duals of his family, and all his generals and ofEeers, 
personally responsible for the safety of King Fer- 
dinand VII., and for the safety of his brothers and 
his uncle. On the 16th of June, General Le- 
febvre-Desnouettes, after driving in Palafox’s out- 
posts, began to invest the town with 60U0 infantry 
and 900 horse. These troops were not new levies 
or conscripts, but veterans who had fought in 
Germany and in Poland (there were two or three 
fine Polish regiments among them), and they were 
abundantly furnished with artillery. Their ap- 
proach had been so rapid that the people in Zara- 
goza were but ill prepared to receive them. Some 
of the French penetrated without difficulty through 
one of the gates ; but the narrowness and crooked- 
ness of the streets, and the strength of the build- 
ings, made them pause, and they ran back more 
hastily than they had run in. The inhabitants, 
aided by the peasantry, who had thrown them- 
selves into the threatened town, now worked right 
vigorously in casting up defences, making barri- 
cades, cutting loop-holes in the walls of the 
houses, and making ramparts with sacks and bags 
filled with sand. Within twenty-four hours the 
place was put in a condition to withstand an as- 
sault. General Lefebvre established strong posts 
in front of the several gates, and waited for rein- 
forcements. But, before these posts were esta- 
blished, Palafox and Tio Jorge (uncle or goodman 
George), one of the popular leaders, had issued out 
of the town, and had crossed the Ebro with some 

fhe French. The tnltovoiu or ti«ld eaptain-genernl oi^red him to 
qnh the elty ; bnt this order only led to hU own onptivity, to the 
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infantry, and two or three squadrons of dragoons. 
Beyond the Ebro Palafox effected a junction with 
the Spanish General Versage, and then with 1000 
or 8000 men, mostly volunteers and fresh levies, 
he threw himself in the rear of the French, and 
rashly attempted to relieve Zaragoza by a battle in 
the open country. His troops, unable to form any 
order of battle, were defeated with terrible loss : 
some of them rallied under Versage, who marched 
away in search of fresh levies, and the remainder 
of such as could be collected again followed 
Palafox, who easily found his way back into Za- 
ragoza, as Lefebvre had confined his operations to 
the right bank of the Ebro, leaving unguarded the 
suburb on the left bank, which was connected with 
the city by the brid^. By the same road a Spa- 
nish regiment from Estremadura, some small par- 
ties of artillerymen with some artillery, and 200 or 
300 militia men from Logrouo, entered the city. 
In the last days of June great loss and consterna- 
tion were occasioned by the accidental blowing up 
of a powder magazine in the heart of the city ; and 
the French took by assault Monte Torrero, a hill 
outside of the town, where 1200 Spaniards were 
intrenched. Immediately after this success, IjC- 
febvre was joined by so many reinforcements under 
General Verdier, that he found himself at the head 
of from 12,000 to 13,000 men, witl^-a very strong 
battering train. On the 2nd of July he made an 
assault on the strong convent of San Jose: his 
first attack failed completely, but a second was 
attended with success. Some other buildings be- 
yond the walls of the town were abandoned, and 
set fire to by the Spaniaids. A bridge was con- 
structed 200 yards above the town, breaching bat- 
teries were established on both banks of the Ebro, 
and the suburb and the city were assailed at one 
and the same time by a destructive fire from can- 
non, mortars, and howitzers. The sand-bag bat- 
tery which the Spaniards had thrown up in front 
of one of their gates was several times destroyed, 
and as often reconstructed under the fire of the 
enemy. The women laboured with the men in 
this perilous work ; and here it is said that the 
fair Augustina, the far-famed maid of Zaragoza, 
first showed herself on the batteries, and, stepping 
over the wounded and dead, seized a match and 
fired a gun at the French. Bonaparte, who was 
directing all his generals from the distant walls of 
Bayonne, and who could not conceive that so large 
a force was necessary for reducing a town without 
regular fortifications, and almost without regular 
troops, ordered Lefebvre-Desnouettes to join Mar- 
ahal Bessieres with a part of the forces collected 
round Zaragoza. General Verdier was left to pro- 
secute the siege with about 10,000 men. The 
besieged were partially relieved by bodies of armed 
peasants, and by some regiments of a more regular 
description, who collected in the neighbouring 
country with the intention of surrounding Verdier’s 
camp, and cutting off all his communications. This 
forced Verdier to send out frequent detachments. 
These detachments scoured the country, captured 
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and plundered several small towns, and defeated 
the Spaniards in more than one encounter ; but 
during their absence the siege went on but Ian* 
guidly, and the French soldiers began to droop 
under their toils and the heat of the dog-days. But 
on the other side the Spaniards in the town began 
to feel the want of provisions, and the equally 
serious want of ammunition. There was, how- 
ever, no whisper or thought of surrender ; the 
monks betook themselves to the manufacturing of 
gunpowder; all the sulphur existing in any shap 
in thie town was put into immediate requisition, the 
dirt of the streets and other foul materials were 
canefully washed in order to procure saltpetre, and 
charcoal was made by burning the stalks ot hemp, 
-which in that part of Spain grow to a large size. 
One desperate effort was made to regain possession 
of the important post of Monte Torrero, where the 
French had erected a battery, which kept up a 
murderous plunging (ire on the town ; but the 
sortie failed, asid from that time they kept them- 
selves wholly within their walls. Verdier made 
several assaults on those crumbling walls and mi- 
serable gates, but he was repulsed in all. He was 
reinforced at the end of July by some veteran 
French regiments, which raised the besieging 
army to 14,000 or 15,000 men- On the 3rd or 
4th of August the French opened a tremendous 
battery on the quarter of the city called Santa 
Engracia: under the fire the mud wall and the 
Moorish rampart vanished in dust, the splendid 
convent of Santa Engracia was rent and enveloped 
in flames, a broad entrance was made, and the storm 
columns rushed through it into the very heart of 
the city, and took possession of some of the strong 
houses on one side of the Cozo. General Verdier, 
thinking the town more than half taken, sent a note 
to Palafoz containing merely its date, his name, and 
the two words “ La capitulation^ The Spanish 
commander replied with the like brevity, “ Guerra 
at cuchillo war to the knife ! One side of the 
Cozo was now occupied by the French, the other 
by the Spaniards, who, confident in the strength of 
their houses, were converting every one of them into 
a garrisoned fortress. Other bands of patriots 
came down by the streets which opened upon the 
Cozo, and planted their cannon immediately oppo- 
site to, and only at a few yards’ distance from, the 
French artillery. One of the French columns, in 
looking for a road to the stone bridge over the 
Ebro which led to the suburb, got entangled in one 
of the longest, narrowest, and most crooked of the 
streets, and was there assailed so hotly from win- 
dows, doorways, and loopholes, and by some Spa- 
niards who had rushed over the bridge from the 
suburb, that it got beaten, and fearfully thinned, and 
driven back to the Cozo. Some other portions of the 
French soldiery began to plunder the houses from 
which the Spaniards had been driven, instead of 
attacking the houses where the Spaniards remained 
fighting. A convent of which the assailants had ob- 
tained powession was set on fire, and, while many of 
them perished in the flames, the position of the rest 
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of the army was weakened by the and conflagra- 
tion of that strong edifice. Tliere were many scenes 
of horror ; but the most horrible of all was this ; 
“ The public hospital being set on fire, the madmen 
confin^ there issued forth among the combatants, 
muttering, shouting, singing, and moping, each 
according to the character of his diaoraer ; while 
drivelling idiots mixed their unmeaning cries with 
the shouts of contending soldiers.”* The Spaniards 
could not drive Verdier from the opposite side of 
Uie Cozo ; but they saw that, though one-half of the 
town was lost, they could very well defend the 
other half. On the morning of the 5th of August, 
as the French were preparing to renew their attack, 
the brave Aragonese, who had consumed an enor- 
mous quantity of powder on the preceding day, 
found that their ammunition was beginning to fail ; 
but Verdier, whose loss had been very severe, sus- 
pended his attack, as soon as he had carried two or 
three houses ; and in the dusk of the evening Don 
Francisco Palafox, brother of the captain-general, 
found his ^ay into the city, not only with a convoy 
of provisions and ammunition, but also with a rein- 
forcement of 2000 or 3000 men, partly Spanish 
guards and steady Swiss veterans. On the 6th 
and 7th of August there was street- fighting of the 
must murderous kind ; the Spaniards endeavouring 
to regain the streets and the houses they had lost, 
and the French fighting hard and firing hard to 
dispossess them of what they retained. On the 
8th Palafox called a council of war. Such coun- 
cils are seldom called except when there is a pre- 
determination to cease fighting, and ask for a 
capitulation. But such was not the intention of 
the council which met in the heroic Zaragoza. The 
brave men composing it unanimously resolved 
that those quarters of the city in which the Arago- 
nese yet maintained themselveB should continue to 
be defended — that, should the enemy at last prevail, 
the people should retire by the bridge over the 
Ebro into the suburb, and, having destroyed the 
bridge, defend the suburb till they perished. The 
people of the town, who were incessantly re-echoing 
Palafox’s war-cry, “ Guerra al cuchillo '' welcomed 
these resolutions with enthusiastic acclamations— 
and thus the strange war went on, house being 
defended after house, room after room. It was 
now a war where stratagetical skill and military 
discipline were of no use : on those house-tops, at 
those gateways, doorways, windows, and loopholes, 
the townspeople and the rude nrasontry from the 
hills were worth as much as the nighest disciplined 
troops in the world, and not a friar or burgher among 
them but was as good os Verdin, that approved 
commander. During the whole siege no man more 
distinguished himsdf thin Father SantisM Sass, 
the curate of one of the parisheB.t The of the 

* Napier. 
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French was dreadful, and they were disheartened 
by a succession of bad news — the surrender of 
Dupout, the failure of Moncey before Valencia, and 
the report that the junta of that province had sent 
6000 men into Aragon, to join the levies there, 
and co*operate for the relief of the Zaragozans. 
After maintaining this murderous contest for eleven 
days and nights — fighting more by night than by; 
day — they ceased attacking, abandoned many of 
the houses and churches they had stormed and 
taken, and concentrated in a corner. They had 
possessed one half of the city, but the space they 
now occupied was reduced to about one-eighth part. 
The streets which they abandoned were literally 
strewed with dead — French and Spaniards in many 
places lying intermixed or heaped one* upon the 
other. The bodies festered and putrified under 
the heat of the August sun, and while the combat 
was raging one of the greatest of Palafux’s difficul- 
ties was the removing of these sad remains of 
mortality, from which the Spaniards apprehended 
a pestilence. The method adopted was to tie ropes 
tO' the French prisoners, and push them forward 
among the dead and dying, and to make them, in 
the mouth of the French artillery and musquetry, 
remove the bodies, and bring them away for inter- 
ment. At sight of their countrymen the French 
combatants on the other side of the street or square 
generally suspended their fire; but no Spaniard 
could appear in the middle of the street, even fur 
thia sad office, without the certainty of being either 
killed or wounded. Although they could not avoid 
feeling that the struggle was utterly hopeless, and 
the prolonging of it a wanton waste of life, the 
French, during the night of the 13th of August, from 
the angle of the town they yet occupied, kept up a 
fierce and destructive fire, and blew up the splendid 
church of Santa Engracia, wdthin whose vaults 
were piled the bones of Spanish saints, martyrs, 
and patriots — Christian heroes who had perished 
in the ancient wars w<th the Moors. The 
Spaniards thought that the terrible explosion and 
cannonade of the night would be followed by ano- 
ther assault in the morning ; but when the morn- 
ing came they saw, to their surprise, that the 
French had evacuated the town, and were in full 
retreat over the plain, by the road which leads to 
Pamplona.* Verdier had received orders from 

this brave priest, and selected him whenever nnythlnj; peculiarly dif 
Seolt or hazardous a ns to be done. At the head of forty chosen men, 
he succeeded in introducing a supnly of powder into tlie town, so 
cueiitially necessary for its defence.^'— tew r/tAe PennuiOtir War, 

• Narrative of the Siege of Zaragoza, by Charles Rich.ird Vuughau, 
M.B.. Fellow of All Suuls, Oxford, and one of Dr. Uadcliffe’s travel- 
Ung Fellows from that University. 

Mr. Vaoghan visited Zaragoza a very slicn't time after the siege, and 
remained there for several weeks, living with Palafox, and taking 
great pains to Ina^ulre into every*^tieular. His warm sympatlw for 
the cause, his apmlration of the bravery and resoluteness of the 
Spaniards, mav have led him Into some trifling military inaceuracira ; 
but better tliese iiiaecuraciestliau a cold rigid military accuracy which 
exeludea all sympathy foi the fioor Zaragozans, and delights to dwell 
on the unskiliiilnesB of the patriot leaders, and the superiur genius of 
their cruel invoderi and oppressors I One of the principal ^ms of 
Colonel Napier appears tu be tt> hold up to contempt Fulal'ux, Tio 
Jorge, and tneotlier plebeian leaders who acted with tlie high -bom 
captain-general. He admits, indeed, that both Letebvre-DesnooettCMi 
and Vei^r committed mistakes; but then, as if gri^og to east any 
tensnre on French geueeals who had risen out of the Kevolution, and 
wbo had been regularly tralaed and long exercised in the art of war. 
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Joseph Bonaparte to raise the siege, and retire to 
Logrono, but without any such order the French 
general must have retreated; his army was fear- 
fully thiuned and demoralized (in the only way in 
which the French now understood the word) ; the 
Valencians and Aragonese were approaching ; the 
spirit of the surviving population of the town was 
unbroken ; and, in a few days, if he had stayed, 
he must have been surrounded and forced to lay 
down his arms, as Dupont had done. As soon as 
the dead were removed, and the ruins sufficiently 
cleared, Ferdinand VII. was proclaimed with all the 
usual solemnities in the plaza or square of Zara- 
goza. Loyalty had not often had so sad a temple, 
so dismal an altar : all around was shattered by 
artillery, or blackened by gunpowder, or stained 
with blood; and of the denizens of the town who 
W'ould have swelled the shouts of “ Viva Fer- 
nando^^* one-third at least were in their bloody 
graves, or were lying maimed and mutilated, or 
shrieking under the anguish of their wounds. On 
the 25th of August solemn obsequies were per- 
formed in the churches for the Spaniards who had 
fallen, and their funeral oration was pronounced 
from the pulpit. Such was the first siege of Zara- 
goza, and shame attend the endeavours of all those 
w'ho would obscure its glory, and call in question 
the high moral effect it produced the Spanish 
mind, and throughout Europe!* 

About the same time that Lefcbvre-Desnouettes 
had been first sent againtt Zaragoza, Dnhesme, 
■who commanded the French army in Catalonia, 
was directed to reduce Gerona. The people of 
Gerona and the Catalans generally w^ere as brave 
and as steady, and fought as well behind walls, as 
the Zaragozans and Aragonese. They had, too, 
this advantage — Gerona had regular fortifications, 
and was exceedingly stiong by nature as well as 
by art. In an attempt to take the place by storm 
Duhesme failed, and lost a great number of his 
men. Another attempt made on the same day was 
not more successfiil, although the Neapolitan 
colonel Ambrosio, and a French engineer, gained 
for a moment the top of the ramparts. On the 
day after these reverses the French general tried 
to negotiate, or to obtain by fraud what he could 

h«MiyB that Li'febvre and Verdier, and especially the latter, displajed 
vigour and talent, 

* From our prereding note it will bo understood that we mean to 
include in thisReuNure the always able and sometimes eloquent null 
tai> historian of the war in the Peninsula, ('ulunel Napier maintains 
that Zaragoza owed her safety to aecident, and that the desperjtv 
lenistaiico ol tho inhaliiUnts was more the result of chance than of 
any peculiar virtue or valour. Yet the only accident we can discover 
was that of the French KottinK eutanuled lu tlie long crooked street, 
while in search of the bridge over the Ebro ; and we can see nothing 
like cAance in the mode in •which the Zaragozans flew to arms and 
braved tlieir invaders, witli an ample knowledge of tlieir power and 
ability, or in the way in wliich they protracted their defence, rejected 
the oner to capitulate, and fought loi eleven days and nights when the 
French were in posteesiou of one.half of tlie city. Few historical facts 
are Iretter authenticated tlian the lieroism of ine mud of dagoes ; 
the mingled piety, charity, and lieroism of tlie Countess BurUa.uyoung 
and lieautiful woman, who, with other women of all ranks, attended 
tlie wounded, and carried water, wine, and provieiuue to those who 
defended the gates, uot fliucldng from the duty even in* the midst uf 
■bol and shells; and the bnveiy of women andboyi during the whols 
liege. When the dead weN gathered together aM oountM, a large 
proportion of them were found to be females and boys : yet Colonel 
Kapler sneers at wliut he oatb the current romantic tales of female 
heroism, and begs to be allowed to doubt of their truth. 
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not gain by force ; but there waa no traitor to his 
country in Gerona, and Duhesroe was obliged to 
retreat by forced marches upon Barcelona. This 
retreat was little else than a running- fight, for the 
Catalans gathered on their hill- sides and in their 
mountain passes. Duhesme savagely burned the 
towns and villages through which he passed, but 
this only added to the fury of men who had already 
determined to give no quarter to the French. The 
insurrection spread through the whole province; 
and . Admiral Lord Collingwood sent in some 
succour to the patriots, and, by concluding a treaty 
with the captain-general of the Balearic Isles, his 
lordship rendered the Spanish ships and troops in 
Minorca, Majorca, and Ivicja disposable for the 
service of the Catalans. Forthwith 1300 men 
were conveyed to remforce the garrison of Gerona ; 
and 4000 other Spaniards and a good train of 
artillery w'ere landed at Tarragona. But the 
French army of Catalonia being strongly rein- 
forced by the movable columns of General Reille, 
who had been watching the passes of the eastern 
Pyrenees, Duhesme turned back to lay regular 
siege to Gerona, first detaching Reille with two or 
three Italian regiments to invest Rosas. Reille 
was very unfortunate ; the wdiole country rose in 
Ills rear, Captain Otway of the ‘ Montague ’ landed 
with some English marines, and tlius this French 
general was compelled to retiie frum before Rosas 
with a loss of 200 men. Nor w'as Duhesme more 
successful in his siege of Gerona than he had been 
in his attempt to storm that place : before he could 
reach it he lost many of his carriages; when he in- 
vested the place he found it well garrisoned, and, 
turn his eyes where he would, he could see nothing 
but armed bands of peasantry and British ships of 
war, which ran along the coast cutting ofl’ all sup- 
plies by sea, and occasionally firing upon his 
advancing columns or into his works. In vain 
Reille came to his assistance, in vain he employed 
12,000 infantry, 1000 cavalry, and 25 battering 
cannon ; he could make no impression on the 
w'hlls of Gerona, or on the stern hearts of its in- 
habitants; his communications were all cut off, 
his convoys were seized, his very lines were 
broken, and after losing many men he broke up 
the siege and fled fur Barcelona, leaving both 
artillery and stores behind him. He could not 
retreat by the coasts on account of the English 
frigates that would have raked hia columns, and 
he could not get througjh the mountains without 
another murderous running-fight with the peasants. 
Choosing, however, the latter course as the safer of 
the two, he fled over the high lands which back 
the coast, destroying his ammunition, and throw- 
ing what remained of hia artillery over the rocks. 
And before Duhesme could get back to Barcelona, | 
one of the richest and most populous cities in j 
Spain, the real basis of his operations, that port j 
^as blockaded by two British frigates under the 
command of L^d Cochrane, who landed his 
Hiarinea, drove the French from some of their 
positions, and blew up their works at Mongat. In 
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several encounters weak French detachments were 
beaten by the armed peasantry and the regulkr 
troops which had been brought over from 
Balearic Isles, and, when the ferocious Duhesme 
reached Barcelona, be came flying before the 
Spanish general Caldagues, with an army dis- 
organised and deprived of almost everything that 
rendered it formidable. 

Almost equally unsuccessful and fatal were the 
operations of Marshal Moncey in Valencia. As 
the marshal advanced into the province in the 
month of J une, he found that all the villages were 
deserted, and that, “ either from fear or hatred, 
every living person fled before his footsteps.*' • 
As he advanced still farther, he saw the rocks 
covered with armed peasantry, some Spanish 
regulars and some Swit«s troops, and, although he 
dislodged them and took some of their cannon, 
ammunition, and baggage, he found other foes 
hanging on his flanks and on his rear on the 
morrow. At last, on the 27ih of June, he arrived 
before the strong and ancient walls of the city of 
Valencia. On liie 28th and 29th he fired upon 
the town with his field-pieces, having no battering 
tram with him. The Spaniards replied with 
heavy guns which overpowered his fire. Many of 
his people were wounded, and among them his 
general of engineers. He had expected to find a 
party in the tdwn favourable to the French, but 
the Valenciims had massacred all tlie French 
residents, and could expect only a bloody retalia- 
tion if he should gain an entrance into their city. 
There was not a man that would communicate 
with him, all were determined to resist to the last, 
and their courage was kept up by the visible 
efl'ect of their own fire, by the trifling effect 
produced by Moncey *8 field -pieces, and by the 
exhortations and example of a friar who ran 
through the streets with a cross in one hand and 
a sword in the other. On the evening of the 29th 
Marshal Moncey relinquished the attack and began 
a hasty retreat. He had been promised assistance 
from the French army m Catalonia, but Duhesme 
was not in a condition to send him any aid. The 
Spanish general Serbelloni, imprudently risking a 
battle in the open field with badly disciplined 
troops, sustained a complete defeat. But a detach- 
ment which Moncey had left in the Cuenca was 
surprised, beaten, and cut to pieces ; and General 
Frere, who had been sent from Madrid to reinforce 
Moncey, mistook his road, was embarrassed by 
orders issued from head-quarters without any 
accurate knowledge of the state of the country or of 
the place where he was to seek the marshol, aod, 
after making many uselfss' marches in the heat of 
summer, he joined Moncey with sickly, ^wearied, 
worn-out, disheartened troops. Savary sent his 
colleague in kidnapping, Caulaincourt, to quell the 
insurrection in the Cuenca. On the Srd of July 
an atrocious butchery was committed, the town of 
Cuenca was pillaged, and Caulaincourt wrote to his 
superior; Savary, that be had performed his mis- 
• Haptor. 
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Bion, tnd quenched the flames of insurrection. But 
the blood which had been shed— the blood of men, 
women, and children, of aged priests, of monks 
and friars — ^instead of quenching these flames, 
made them rage the higher. Insurgent bands 
gathered all round Marshal Moncey and Frere, 
cutting off their stragglers, and killing every 
Frenchman they could surprise. Moncey, how- 
ever, after reor^nising his forces and preparing 
artillery, was thinking, or was said to be thinking, 
of returning to Valencia to make a second attempt 
on that strong and well-defended city, when he 
received from Savary a positive order to hasten 
back to Madrid and protect his gracious majesty 
King Joseph. These details will be sufficient to 
convey a notion of the manner in which the war 
was carried on by the Spaniards so long as they 
w^e left to act in the field by themselves. Not- 
withstanding the affair of Baylen, which raised 
their self-confidence to a giddy and dangerous 
elevation, and some other encounters in which, 
mainly through the advantages of ground and other 
local circumstances, they had a decided advantage, 
it was on the whole very clearly demonstrated that 
there was very little military genius among the 
Spanish commanders, that a Spanish army could 
not yet contend in the open field with veteran 
French troops, and that all the Spaniards fought 
best when covered by walls and strong stone 
houses. But by this time British bayonets were 
glittering on the shores of the Peninsula, and 
General Sir Arthur Wellesley was preparing to 
enter upon a career far greater and more glorious 
than his Indian one had been. 

As soon as the first popular insurrection at 
Madrid was known at the frontier town of Badajoz, 
an anonymous proclamation from that city was 
circulated on the Portuguese border ; and a lieu- 
tenant of the King of Spain’s Walloon guards was 
sent on to Lisbon to consult secretly with the 
Spanish general Caraffa upon the means of with- 
drawing the Spanish troops which had marched into 
Portug^ with Junot. Caraffa, an Italian by birth, 
would not declare himself at that time, but he 
concealed from Junot the object of the lieutenant’s 
secret mission ; and many of the men under his 
command began to desert. At first these Spa- 
niards, who had come into Portugal to help the 
French to subjugate the country, fled in small 
parties ; but these parties gradually became larger, 
and at last a whole regiment marched off for Spain 
in a body in defiance of its colonel. Junot sent 
a detachment of 600 French to intercept this 
Spanish regiment ; the late allies met as mortal 
enemies, the Spaniards, with thehr homes in their 
eye and heart, proved victorious, and the French 
detachment lost nearly half of its original number 
in killed and wounded. The Spaniards were as- 
sisted by the Portuguese peasantry. Sundry in- 
genious attempts were m^e by the French to 
revive the jealousies and animosities which had so 
long raged between the two neighbouring^ nation^ 
but they were attended with no success. Their 


ingenuity was defeated by their rapacity and vio- 
lence, which were sufficient to make the Portuguese 
forswear for tlie present all enmities except against 
the French. Junot plundered remorsdessly at 
Lisbon, and Kellermann and his other generals 
closely followed his example in other parts of the 
country. At the same time the common soldiery 
carried on a trade of their pwn, and insulted the 
priests and outraged the women. The great city 
of Oporto was in possession of the Spanish general 
Bellesta, who had occupied it by virtue of that 
infamous secret treaty of Fontainebleau, which was 
to give to Spain a portion of the subdued and par- 
titioned kingdom of Portugal. Junot had placed 
a French general over the head of Bellesta, to 
guide him and watch diim ; but General Quesnel 
had only 70 dragoons and a few other Frenchmen 
with him, and, when news arrived of the turn affairs 
were taking in all parts of Spain, Bellesta obeyed 
the voice of his country, put the French and their 
general under arrest, and convoked the military, 
judicial, and civil authorities of Oporto. To the 
Portuguese functionaries the Spanish general ex- 
pressed a hope that Junot would be seized in 
Lisbon as Quesnel had been in Oporto, and that 
the Portuguese would everywhere rise against the 
French as the Spaniards were doing. The more 
timid said that they had no means ^ resisting so 
terrible an enemy as the French ; ana that it would 
be better to wait till they could learn what had 
happened at Lisbon, But higher feelings pre- 
vailed ; the resolution was adopted to raise the 
standard of the house of Braganza at once, and a 
Portuguese officer went straight from the place of 
meeting to the fortress of S. Joam da Foz, at the 
mouth of the Douro, and bound the garrison by a 
formal deed and solemn oath to act for their lawful 
prince against the French. Without delay, Bel- 
lesta and his Spanish troops marched away for 
Coruna, taking with them General Quesnel and 
their other French prisoners. But, almost as soon 
as the Spaniards had evacuated the city, the Por- 
tuguese governor declared for the Emperor Napo- 
leon and the French, and succeeded in putting down 
the patriotic insurrection. On learning these hur- 
ried occurrences at Oporto, Juno^ by stratagem, 
succeeded in disarming and seizing about 1200 
Spanish troops that were quartered in the capital, 
and about 3000 more that were quartered in 
Mafra and other places. In all about 4500 Spa- 
niards were made prisoners in ships and hulks 
upon the Tagus. Bonaparte’s lieutenant then ad- 
dressed proclamations to the Portuguese people, 
and to the Portuguese army. In the vain hope of 
attaching that army, he promised regular and in- 
creased pay, promotion, glory, every advantage and 
every hope that was possessed by the Invincibles 
of the Grand Army, the favourites of Fortune, and 
of the Emperor Napoleon. But by this time the 
French had everywhere rendered thernttlves odious 
and suspected. During a r^gious procMsion the 
cry was got up, by combination or by accident, that 
the English fleet was crossing the bar, and ascending 
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the Tagus to bombard Lisbon : the French troops 
formed as if expecting some massacre like that of 
the Sicilian Vespers, the Portuguese fled as if ex- 
pecting to be immediately massacred by the French. 
Edicts were issued commanding all persons to 
deliver up their fire-arms, swords, and other 
weapons, prohibiting the kindling of bonfires and 
any use of gunpowder, making parents -answer- 
able for their children, schoolmasters for their boys, 
masters for their servants, &c. ; and every possible 
exertion was' made to place Lisbon and its castles 
in a state of defence, and to put down insurrection 
in the neighbouring country. All this served only 
to hasten the universal rising. As in Spain, the 
priests and monks put themselves in the front of 
the insurrection. At Braga the archbishop un- 
veiled the royal arms of Braganza, and recited the 
prohibited prayer for the prince-regent and fugitive 
royal family. The flags, the arms, the; symbols of 
the displaced dynasty were displayed in one town 
after another, and the tricolor of the intruders 
was cast to the earth, and torn to pieces. In the 
city of Braganza an abbot read aloud the news of 
the first insurrection at Oporto, and the governor 
of the province declared openly against the French. 
Here, as in other towns, there were some timid, 
calculating men, who wished to remain quiet, and 
who doubted whether the Portuguese could ever 
resist the French army of Junot, and the mighty 
masses which the Emperor Napoleon might send 
to back them. The old governor took a party of 
this class of politicians, who had waited upon him 
to know the meaning of all this stir, to a window, 
and showed them the streets swarming with people, 
W'ho were all excited to the utmost, and shouting, 

“ The royal House of Braganza for ever ! down with 
the French!” “There,” said he, “ you hear what 
is the meaning ; and you may attempt to quiet 
that multitude if you dare!” The old governor 
illuminated his house, which was the signal for a 
general illumination ; he collected all the arms that 
were in the city, he sent to Chaves for more ; he 
called upon all reduced Portuguese officers to come 
forward ; and he issued orders to all the chief au- 
thorities under him in the province to proclaim 
their lawful prince, and enrol the peasantry. A 
grand mass was celebrated next day in the cathe- 
dral, and all who were present mounted the national 
cockade, the clergy wearing it upon the breast.* 
This national joy was damped by the intelligence 
received from Lisbon and from Oporto ; but in a 
very few days Oporto became the scene of another 
ioBurrection, which was not destined to be put down 
by the caution or timidity of any Portuguese go- 
vernor. News was spread there by some of the 
patriots that a Spanish army was in full march for 
Portugal, that the French were flying from Spain, 
that an English fleet was coming with anns and 
nioney. The people of the town rose to a man, 
the Portuguese soldiery joined them ; the flag of 
Bragma was again ditplayed, the arsenal was 
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dirown open, arms and cartridgtaime distributed 
to all who applied for them ; monks rang their 
bells, the soldiers swore on their swords to fight 
I and die for their country, their religion, and their 
king ; and the Bishop of Oporto came forth from 
his palace, kissed the national banner, put himself 
at the head of the insurrection, and led the enthu* 
siastic multitude to the cathedral, there to implore 
the divine assistance in their meritorious under^ 
taking. In imitation of the Spaniards, a provisional 
junta of supreme government was then appointed, 
and the bishop was placed at the head of it with 
the title of president-governor. The bishop, by 
name Antonio de S. Jose e Castro, forthwith pub- 
lished a manifesto, declaring that the French go- 
vernment was abolished and exterminated, and the 
royal authority restored, to be exercised plena- 
rily and independently by the provisional junta 
of Oporto, till the government instituted by hit 
royal highness the prince-regent should be re- 
established. The junta gave orders to proclaim 
the prince in all parts of the kingdom, and every- 
where to uncover and display as heretofore the 
royal arms of Braganza; and they called upon 
all constituted authorities to attend to the sum- 
mons of patriotism, and obey the provisional 
government. One messenger was instantly dis- 
patched to the patriotic old governor of Bra- 
ganza, and another of a higher rank was sent off to 
a British brig-of-war which was hovering ofi‘ the 
coast, in order to open a direct communication with 
England, and to solicit protection and succour. 
Voluntary contributions were liberally made by the 
citizens of Oporto, and the poor pay of the Portu- 
guese soldiers was immediately raised. There was 
much suspicion and some rioting ; but, although 
the number of traitors or of French partizans ap- 
pears to have been greater in Portugal than it was 
in Spain, there was much less assassination. Two 
deputies were soon sent to England, and an alli- 
ance was concluded with the juuta of Galicia, the 
nearest of the provisional governments in Spain ; 
Galicia engaging to assist in liberating Portugal, 
and Portugd engaging to co-operate, after her own 
deliverance, in expelling the French from every 
part of Spain. As in the latter country, many 
juntas began to raise their heads ; but they had 
much less anxiety for a separate dominion : several 
of them readily submitted to the superiority that 
was claimed by Oporto, and the authority of the 
bishop and his junta was soon acknowledged 
throughout the north of Portugal. The whole of 
Tras OB Montes, and of the province between the 
Douro and the Minho, declared at once against the 
French. The insurrection rapidly spread south- 
ward into Beira and Algarve. The praple and the 
students of Coimbra enthusiasticeily jgined the 
national cause, submitting to the junta of Oporto 
as the legitimate government: the people of 
Alemtejo followed the example of die people cf 
Algarve, and both were supported by a b^y of 
Spanish 4roop8 which crossed the frontiers at an 
opportune moment. The town of Evora became 
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the centre of the inBurrection in this quarter. The Portugal, in vhich kingdom the insurrection 
French general LoiBon, who had been sent to had not then begun. Their native provinces, the 
repress the insurgents in the north, was quickly mountainous regions of the Asturias and Galicia, 
recalled by the bewildered Junot, and sent into were os yet untouched by the French; they 
Alemtejo. After a desperate resistance on the part formed, or were thought to form, the main strength 
of the inhabitants, Loison forced his way into Evora, of the Spanish patriots in the north; and the 
and the unhappy town was then given up to in- deputies, for their own immediate use, asked 
discriminate massacre, the fiiry of the French sol- , only for arms and money- Some doubts were 
diery being increased by the losses they had bus- reasonably entertained by the British government 
tamed in their march, and in their attack on the whether the Asturians and Galicians would make 
place. General Margaron executed like vengeance the best use of these succours, and whether Spa- 
at Leyria, an ancient Lusitanian city, situated in a nish armies, and irregular tumultuary levies, could 
beautiful country about 100 miles from Lisbon, drive the French out of the Peninsula, w'ithout the 
The people of the town and the peasantry who col- assistance of a disciplined English army. In the 
lected there had had little time for preparation, month of June Sir Arthur Wellesley, who had 
when they heard that the French were approach- been promoted to the rank of lieutenant-general in 
ing : the town was open on all sides, and they had April, was appointed to the command of a force, 
not a single piece of cannon. The magistrates and consisting of about 9000 infantry and one regiment 
the higher orders withdrew secretly during the of light dragoons. This force was intended for the 
night which preceded the attack, and fled to the Peninsula, but at the time of its departure, and for 
mountains. But the poorer patriots staid and some time after, it was not decided whether it 
fought. They were butchered in heaps; the open should be landed in Spain or in Portugal. Much 
city was entered on all sides, and neither age nor was left to the discretion of Sir Arthur ,* and never 
sex was spared ; the old and young, the women before had our government had so much discretion 
and children, the babe suckling at the mother's and wisdom to trust to. The general was promised 
breast, were slaughtered, in order to strike terror an additional force of 10,000 men, to follow in a 
into the hearts ot the rest of the insurgents. It short time. The force actually ready, and collected 
was this practice of carrying out Danton’s and at Cork, had been assembled by the “^11 Talents”* 
Marat*s doctrine, /a/re that rendered the ministry, for the purpose of making permanent con- 
wars in Calabria, in Spain, and in Portugal so quests in Spanish South America ! On the 12th of 
ruthless and terrible, and that converted the armed July Sir Arthur sailed with them from the Cove of 
population into the most merciless of foes. When Cork for the Peninsula. On the 20th of July, hav- 
the slaughter in the streets had ceased, the French ing quitted the fleet containing the troops under his 
huuted for prisoners in the houses and churches, i command as soon as it was clear of the coast of 
and fusilladed them in an open space in front of Ireland, Sir Arthur arrived at Coruna, and imme- 

the chapel of S. Bartholomew. And when this diately held conferences with the junta of Galicia, 

was over they plundered the houses, and the He found those Spaniards full of confidence : al- 
churches, and the monasteries, and tore open the though the battle of Rio Seco had been lost, and 

very graves in a mad search after hidden treasure, the buttle of Baylen not yet won, they asked for 

Scenes equally atrocious took place at Guarda in nothing but arms and money ; they declined the 
the north, and at Bejaand Villavi^osa in the south, assistance of a British auxiliary force, hut they ad- 
In these butcheries, however, the French were also vised General Wellesley to land in Portugal, to 
losing their own men daily ; the peasantry were rescue that kingdom from the French, and thus 
always hovering about their line of march, cutting open a regular communication between the north 
ofif stragglers, and intercepting their communica- and south of Spain. He was assured that in many 
tions ; and the necessary rapidity of their marches, places detachments of the French had been defeated 
the heat of the climate, and the scarcity or bad- by the Spanish people, and that whole armies of 
ness of provisions induced disease and death, them would soon be annihilated. Some money 
Rarely did the peasantry show any mercy to the which he brought with him, and gave them, elated 
prisoners they took : the French had treated them the members of the junta still more : he could nut 
like wild beasts, and like savages they acted to- see either in them or in the inhabitants of the town 
wards the French. After plundering Evora, any symptom of alarm, or any doubt of their final 
Elvas, and Portalegre, and shooting several Spa- success. The junta said that they could put any 
nish and Portuguese gentlemen, Loison seized number of men into . the field, if they were only 
some individuals as hostages, and marched away amply provided with money and arms. His quick 
for Abrantes, having received dispatches from eye saw at a glance that a great deal more was 
Junot, who ordered him to hasten his return to wanting than arms and money ; and that the disin- 
Ltsbon by that route, it being now certain that an clination to receive the assistance of British troops 
English expedition was off the coast. was founded in a great degree on Spanish pride, and 

The Spanish deputies who had gone to England on the objection to give the command of their own 
from the Asturias and Galicia hf^ requested the troops to British officers, although it was but too 
employment of an auxiliary force, to effect a diver- apparent that they had few or no capable Spanish 
sio^ by landing on some point of the coast of officers. It was this objection, this pride, which led to 
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many Bubeequent reverses and disgraces in the field, 
and which rendered the Spanish armies for a long 
time of little or no avail. The Portuguese showed 
less pride and more docility, and thereby rapidly 
became excellent troops in the hands of British 
officers, and under the command of the great Bri- 
tish general. Sir Arthur thought that Bonaparte 
would now carry on his operations by means of 
large armies, and would make every effort to gain 
possession of the northern provinces of Spain, which 
could be'donc only by the invasion and possession 
of the Asturias ; and that, therefore, our govern- 
ment ought to direct its attention more particularly 
to that important point, and endeavour to prevail 
upon the Asturians to receive a body of our troops. 
No chance or contingency escaped him : he thought 
it possible that, if Bonaparte found it impracticable 
to penetrate by land, he would make some sudden 
effort to reach the Asturias by sea ; and he there- 
fore recommended the reinforcing of the English 
squadron on that coast. He suggested also to the 
junta at Coruna to fit out the Spanish ships at Fer- 
rol for this service ; but they said that it would 
divert their attention and their means from other 
more important objects ; and that they would prefer 
relying for naval defence on Great Britain. He 
saw all the difficulties of the case in their true light, 
and at once told our ministers, who were far too 
Bungumc, and who appear to have believed that the 
Spaniards had far more resources than they pos- 
sessed, that they must assist all the Spanish pro- 
vinces with money, arms, and ammunition. He 
referred to the great division of political power 
caused by the establishment of so many juntas ; but 
he was not quite certain that each of the kingdoms 
of Spain should not be governed by its own junta, 
and he was convinced that the general zeal and exer- 
tions of each were greater at present than they 
would be if the whole kingdom were under the 
direction of one body.* The junta strongly recom- 
mended him not to land at Lisbon, or in the neigh- 
bourhood of the French army, urging as an objection 
that he would thereby lose the advantage of the 
co-operation of the Spanish and Portuguese forces 
that were collecting at Oporto, and that would 
not be able to approach Lisbon till they had heard 
that he had disembarked. They recommended him 
to effect a landing at Vigo, or at Oporto, and thence 
carry the allies, whose strength they exaggerated, 
with him to Lisbon. His own views, and Ins gene- 
ral instructions, were in favour of a landing in 
Portugal ; but he determined not to fix upon the 
spot until he obtained more accurate information. 
On the night of the 21st of July he set sail from 
Coruna, to look after the transports and the fleet 
that were conveying his army. The fleet joined 
him the next day at sea, and he then sailed instantly 
for Oporto, where he arrived on the 24th. By this 
time Oporto and the neighbourhood was in full in- 
surrection ; and he found that the warlike bishop 
had gathered together about 3000 men, full of 

* Diipatchei to ViicouDt Castlonagh. in Colonel Ourwood'e Wol- 
liogmo Diapatchee. 


ardour, but b^ly armed and eqdi{i|Md. He alio 
learned from the bishop that about 5000 Portuguese 
regular troops were stationed at Coimbra, on the 
Mondego river, and that there were about 12,000 
peasants who only wanted arming, clothing, and 
disciplining. Some of the more regular levies had 
gotten a thousand muskets from the English fleet, 
but others of the same class had no fire-arms except 
fowling-pieces. Of the corps of Spanisli infantry, 
which ought to have been at Oporto, he could hear 
nothing, except that it had been stopped on the 
frontier, and that whether it would come at all 
was doubtful. Having made arrangements with 
the Bishop of Oporto for a supply of mules and 
horses. General Wellesley sailed to the south as fiir 
as the Tagus, to get fresh and correcter information 
as to the strength and position of the French troops 
in and near Lisbon. Nothing was left to hazard, 
or to that second and third hand information which 
had BO often misled inferior commanders. When 
he had obtained ample knowledge of the strength 
and disposition of Junot’s forces, he fixed upon 
Mondego Bay as his proper landing-place. Tiie 
small town and fort of Figueira, on the southern 
bank of the Mondego, had been carried by the Por- 
tuguese insurgents, and were now occupied by 3()0 
marines belonging to the English fleet, and higher 
up the river at Coimbra were posted the 500() 
Portuguese regulars. On the 30lh of July General 
Wellesley anchored in the bay, and on the Ist of 
August the troops were landed near the town of 
Figueira, according to orders and rules most pre- 
cisely laid down by the general. Their spirits were 
raised by the intelligence they received of Casta- 
fios’s victory over Dupont. The surf on the whole 
coast of Portugal is great; the disembarkation 
presented many difficulties, but, with the exception 
of a few casualties, the infantry and the handful of 
cavalry were safely landed. On the 5th of August 
General Spencer joined from Cadiz, with hhooi 
4000 men, thus raising the entire force under Sir 
Arthur B command to 13,000 foot and 400 or 500 
cavalry; but 150 of the 20tli light dragoons were 
dismounted. 

The French forces at this time in Portugal con- 
sisted of from 16,000 to 18,000 men; but, de.- 
ducting the garrisoi^s of Elvas, Peniche, Setubal, 
and other places, there remained only about 14,000 
men for the defence of Lisbon and its approaches. 
Their communications were cut off from their 
countrymen in Spain, for, since the surrender of 
Dupont, the Spanish patriots were masters of 
Andalusia and Estremadura, and in Old Castile 
the French corps under Besii&res had not ad- 
vanced farther than Benavente, being observed by 
the Spanish army of Galicia. About the same time 
the French corps at Madrid were abandoqdng that 
capital, and retiring hastUy to the Ebro. A clear 
stage was therefore left for the contest hi Portugal 
between Wellesley and Junot, whose respeaive 
disposable forces were nearly equal, except that the 
French had the advantage of a considerable body 
of cavalry, an arm in which die English were 
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almost entirely wanting.* On the 9th of August 
the English began their march southward towards 
Lisbon. The advanced guard entered the town of 
Leyria, where it found the Portuguese force of 
5000 men under General Freire, who had moved 
from Coimbra, and who had appropriated to the 
wants of his own people the stores which, by an 
agreement between the bishop and junta of Oporto^ ^ 
and Sir Arthur, were to remain for the use of the 
English troops. This was an awkward beginning 
of the connexion between the two allied armies ; but 
what followed was rather worse : General Frcire 
demanded that his corps should henceforward be 
furnished with provisions by the English com- 
missariat, which had scarcely provisions enough to 
supply the newly-landed English troops. The 
preposterous demand of Freire is to be excused 
only by the poverty of his country, and by the fact 
that the French had seized and removed nearly 
everything that could be carried off; but Sir 
Arthur Wellesley and his commissariat stand in 
need of no excuse for refusing to accede to the de- 
mand of the Portuguese general ; they had nothing 
to spare, and their army must mainly depend for 
support — at least for the present, and until cargoes 
could arrive from Great Britain — on such provi- 
sions as they had landed, and on such as the 
country they had come to deliver from the in- 
vaders could afford to sell for money. Junot had 
raised his supplies at the point of the bayonet ; 
Wellesley offered hard dollars for his. Freire, 
however, was so unreasonable as to feel injured and 
insulted : be absolutely refused to advance with 
the English ; he remained behind at Leyria ; and 
was with difficulty prevailed upon to allow 1600 
of his men to join Sir Arthur.f On the 14th the 
English came in sight of the ancient and magni- 
ficent abbey of Alcoba^a, and entered the town of 
that name. On the 15th they were at Caldas, fol- 
lowing the road to Torres Vedras, which runs 
parallel to the sea-coast, and is nowhere distant 
from the sea. It was near Roli 9 a, at that time a 
large and beautiful village, about ten or twelve 
English miles beyond Caldas, that the first en- 
gagement between the English and the French 
took place. 

Junot, on the first news of the landing of the 
English, determined to abandon the provinces, to 
evacuate all the fortresses except Elvas and Al- 
meida, and to concentrate his forces in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lisbon. He sent a division of about 
5000 men, under General Delaborde, towards 
Leyria, to keep Wellesley in check; and he 


* A. Vieuswux.— Military Life of the Duke of Wellington. 
i •• Genetml Freire.” eaye Sir Arthur, ** has been apprised of the 
atote of my resources, and yet he perseveres in his plan ; and I ae- 
knowledfe that 1 can attribute It only to his apprehensions, which, 
however, he has never hinted to me, — that we are not aulBoleatly 
etrons for the enemy. 1 am oonvinoed that he oau have no pereonal 
motive for his conduct, as I have been always on the most ooroial good 
terms with him. I have enmiled him with arms, ammunition, and 
Slats, and have done everything In my power for his army ; and, only 
OB the day befem he communicated to me the alteration of his plan 
for the msnh of his nrmy, he voluntarily placsd himself and his 
troops under my oommand.'^— XetMr to yUoom CattiorowA la Omr- 
totoa. fFtlKaabm Jhuatdtot. 

Befim landing lnj|raSjp> Bay Sir Arthur had sent the Fortuguaee 


ordered Loison, who had returned from his bloody 
expedition into Alemtejo, and had crossed the 
Tagus by the bridge of boats at Abrantes, to push 
forward and join Delaborde at Leyria. But the 
rapid advance of tlie English obliged Delaborde to 
fall back before Loison could reach him. On the 
16th Wellesley’s rifles drove in Delaborde’s piquets 
and took possession of tke village of Obidos, 
situated upon an insulated hill between Caldas and 
Roli 9 a. Delaborde, however, resolved to make a 
stand in the favourable position of Roli^a, expect- 
ing every moment to see Loison appear on his 
right. In his front were ravines and precipices, 
and steep hills overgrown with underwood and 
briars, and roughened by fragments of rock. But 
Sir Arthur was informed of Loison’a approach, 
and therefore hastened to attack Delaborde before 
he should arrive. Accordingly he formed his 
army into three columns : — the right, consisting of 
Portuguese, was to make a demonstration on Dela- 
horde’s left ; the left was sent to ascend the steep 
hills on the enemy’s right, and to watch the ap- 
proach of Loison, who was coming in that quarter ; 
and the centre, which was the column of attack, 
marched along the valley and up the ravines to the 
front of Delaborde’s position. In all three direc- 
tions the difficulties of the ground were great, but 
they were greatest to the cen traitor attacking 
column. In some places the way would not admit 
more than three or four men abreast ; the French 
had posted an ambush of riflemen among the cop- 
pices of myrtle and arbutus, and here it was that 
Colonel L^e, the brave son of a brave father, fell 
with many of his men of the 29 th regiment. When 
the central column reached the summit of the 
heights, they were exposed to a fire from the vine- 
yards, and for some time they could not form a 
front to return it. But the bayonets of the British 
grenadiers cleared some ground, and then the 
column formed and fired, and drove back the 
French. Delaborde rallied his men, and brought 
them thrice back to charge, or attempt to charge ; 
but each time they were brought to a pause by the 
sturdy immoveable mass before them ; and, instead 
of driving the English back down the steep break- 
neck bills, they fell back themselves to higher 
ground in the rear. They had been told that the 
English troops were nought, and that their general. 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, was but a sepoy-general, 
who might beat Indian sultans and rajahs, but 
who was altogether incapable of contending with 
French commanders who had risen out of the 
Revolution, and who had been trained under the 
Emperor Napoleon; but the precision of move- 
ment, the unflinching steadiness, the regularity, 
and the quickness of their firing, undeceived them, 
and showed them the real qualities of British in- 
fantry, while all those who understood anything; of 
the business of war saw a high directing mind, 
fuid felt that the sepoy-general was a great master 
in the art of war. The French officers had made 
good use of the time allowed them since their first 
arrival in the country in drilling and disciplining 
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their men ; but itill these French troops were no 
veteruu, and were very far from being the bHle 
of Bonaparte’s armies. On equal ground, and 
with an equality of artillery (our central c^umn 
bad scarcely been able to get a single 6‘pounder 
up the ravines), they would not have st^ one 
quarter of an hour before the men opposed to 
them. As matters were, they continued the con- 
test for nearly two hours, when the apparition of 
our two other columns on their right and left 
forced ihem to make a hasty retreat into the ham- 
let of Azambugeira. They left above 600 killed 
and wounded, and three pieces of artillery behind 
them. The loss of the British was about 480. 
From Azambugeira Delaborde retreated in good 
order to Torres Vedras, where he was joined by 
Loison. On the 18th Ghineral Wellesley followed 
him, and, still keeping near the sea-coast, advanced 
to Lourinha. On the 19th he moved on to 
Vimeiro, where he was joined on the 20th by 
Generals Anstruther and Acland, with two bri- 
gades just arrived from England. This raised 
his force to about 17,000 British, besides 1600 
Portuguese. But Junot, by calling in his garrisons, 
had now a force numerically equal, or nearly 
equal, to this ; he retained his superiority in cavalry 
as also in artillery, and, what was of more conse- 
quence than all, just at this critical moment Sir 
Arthur Wellesley was superseded in the chief 
(lommand by a very inferior personage, Lieutenant- 
General Sir Harry Burrard, who arrived from 
England with fresh instructions from the govern- 
ment, or with different notions and plans of cam- 
paign of his own. They had put more spirit into 
the war than the Grey and Grenville administra- 
tion had done ; but the present Tory cabinet had | 
not yet attained to any consistency of system, had I 
not yet cast off old prejudices and influences, and 
they now went well nigh to mar a war which had 
been most ably begun, and which, for the first 
time, offered a fair and promising field on the Con- 
tinent of Europe to our national land forces. Mi- 
nisters themselves were sensible of the propitious 
appearance of affairs in the Peninsula, and were 
fully determined to increase the army employed in 
Portugal ; but upon these very grounds they also 
determined to entrust the chief command to some 
officer higher or more ancient in the service than 
Sir Arthur Wellesley. This was according to the 
wheel of routine, which had gone far to grind 
down all genius and spirit in the superior classes of 
the officers of the British army. In Indio, at 
Copenhagen, even in this incipient Portugnese cam- 
paign, Wellesley had given proof of superior mili- 
tary genius ; but there were generals in the ser- 
vice much more ancient than he, and, as if seniority 
were of more value than ability, his genius must 
be prostrated before another man’s antiquity. It 
might have happened that this aative, indefatig^le 
man, whose physical powers were, in their kind, 
as perfect as his intellectual qualities, should have 
been superseded by a worn-out old man, incapable 
of bearing the heat of the climate, or of sitting 
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three hours consecutively on horseMk. And this, 
by our unaltered regulations, and the miserable 
routine seniority system, might, and probably will, 
happen aj^n, when we are engag^ in another 
war. Until lome more loopholea are made throngh 
which ability and genius may pam over the heada 
of mere rotation and antiquity, the superior com- 
mand of our forces must run deadly chances of 
being placed in inferior hands. 

As soon as it was resolved at home to raise the 
British army in the Peninsula to 30,000 men, 
ministers gave the chief command of the army to 
Lieutenant-General Sir Hew Dalr3rmple, who, as 
acting governor of Gibraltar, had so promptly 
aided Gaetanos and the Spanish army of Anda- 
lusia ; and they appointed Sir Harry Burrard to 
be Sir Hew’s second in command, leaving Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir John Moore, who had just re- 
turned from a fruitless expedition to the Baltic, 
and who was now on his way to the Peninsula, 
and Lieutenant-Generals Sir Arthur Wellesley, the 
Honourable John Hope, LorJ Paget, and Mac- 
kenzie Frazer, to cumuiund respective divisions of 
the army. Wellesley was thus reduced from first 
to fourth. Sir Hew Dalrymple and Sir John 
Moore were both officers of great merit, and gener- 
ous, high-minded men ; but quite so much could 
not be said of Sir Harry Burrard ; and the very 
best of the three— Moore— was immeasurably in- 
ferior to Wellesley. Accidents, and the order in 
which the new^ippointed generals arrived, made a 
bad scheme worse. Sir Harry Burrard arrived 
first; oil the evening of the 26th he came to 
Maccira Bay, near Vimeiro. Sir Arthur imme- 
diately went on board, and reported to Sir Harry 
the situation of the army, and his own intended 
plan of operations, which was, to continue march- 
ing along the coast-road as far as Mafra,thus turn- 
ing the strong position which Delaborde and 
Loison had taken at Torres Vedras, and by this 
means obliging the French either to give battle or 
retreat to Lisbon under great disadvantages. No 
plan could have been better ; no reinforcements 
were wanting, the British, without counting either 
the Portuguese regulars or the insurgent peasantry 
for anything, being rather superior in number to 
the French in front of them, and elated by the suc- 
cess they had obtained at Roliqa. There was pro- 
bably not a man or an officer in the army but was 
anxious to advance. Sir Harry Bunard, however, 
thought differently, being of opinion that no farther 
advance ought to be made till the arrival of the 
reinforcements under Sir John Moore. But the 
enemy in the meantime was bringing the question 
to a speedy issue. Having posted hit army in 
excellent positions in the village of Vimeiro, and 
on the hills round the village, General VlTcdlesley 
was retiring to rest, when, at the hour of midnight, 
a German officer of dragoons galloped into tie 
camp and reported that Junot was coming on to 
the attack at the head of 20,000 men, and was 
only one hour’s march distant. Undisturbed by 
this inflated report, General Wellesley merely eest 
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out patroles and warned the piquets to he on the 
alert. But before day-break he had all his troops 
under arms. The sun rose, all eyes were directed 
in the direction of Torres Vedras, which is only 
nine miles from Vimeiro, with a hilly rugged 
country between; but no enemy appeared. At 
about seren o’clock, however, a cloud of dust rose 
behind the hills nearest to the British positions ; 
and at eight o’clock some French cavalry were 
seen crowding the heights to the southward, and 
sending forward scouts in every direction. This 
was rapidly followed by the apparition of a mass 
of French infantry, preceded by other cavalry ; 
and then, column after column followed in order of 
battle. Some changes of position were made in 
the British army with admirable order and 
celerity. And, at ten o’clock on the morning of 
the not inglorious 2lBt of August, the battle began 
with a hot fire of French artillery. The principal 
attacks were made upon the British centre and 
left, with the view, according to a favourite French 
expression in those times, of driving the English 
into the sea, which was there rolling close in their 
rear. The attack was made with great bravery and 
impetuosity, but it was as gallantly repulsed by 
the British. But for Wellesley’s deficiency in 
cavalry the battle would have been finished then, for 
Colonel Taylor, galloping among the confused, re- 
treating French, with the very few horsemen he 
commanded, scattered them with great execution. 
But Margaron’s formidable squadrons of horse came 
down upon Taylor, killed him, and cut half of his 
feeble squadron to pieces. General Kellermann, 
taking advantage of this check, threw part of his 
reserve into a pine- wood which flanked the line of 
retreat, and sent the rest of the reserve to reinforce 
the divisions that were repeating the attack. But 
again the assailants were repulsed at all points; 
General Solignac made a capital mistake, General 
Brennier was wounded and made prisoner; the 
British separated the French brigades from each 
other, and, pressing forward with the bayonet, they 
broke and scattered the enemy, who retreated in 
confusion, leaving many prisoners, and fourteen can- 
non, with ammunition, &c., behind them. The loss 
of the French in killed and wounded, in the battle of 
Vimeiro, was estimated at about 1800, that of the 
British being exactly 720. Only about one-balf 
of the British force was actually engaged. Except 
the part of the reserve which Kellermann had 
thrown into the pine-wood, the whole of Junot’s 
force was brought into action ; but Junot’s army, 
instead of being 20,000 strong as reported by the 
German officer, was rather leas than 15,000. It 
was only twelve o’clock when the affair was de- 
cided. The 4th and 8th British brigades had 
suffered very little ; the Portuguese, the 5th and 
the Ist British brigades, bad not fired a shot, and 
the latter was two miles nearer to Torres Vedras 
than was any part of* the French army, and the 
whole of that army, moreover, was in the greatest* 
confusion. There was abundant time, and an ad- 
mirable opportunity, to annihilate Junot ; but Sir 


Harry Burrard had landed, and had brought with 
him the depressing nightmare-like influences of 
senility and irresolution. Sir Harry had been 
present on the field during part of the engage- 
ment, but he had declined assuming the com- 
mand, or any way interfering with Sir Arthur 
Wellesley’s disposition till the enemy was re- 
pulsed. But then, when the^French were running 
off, almost in a tame qui peut disorder, when Major 
General Ronald Ferguson on the left was close upon 
them, when General Hill was ready to spring for- 
ward by a shorter road than the French could take 
upon Torres Vedras (which must have cut them 
off from Lisbon, and perhaps have obliged them 
to lay down their arms), and when General Wel- 
lesley would have followed up his victory by a 
general and rapid movement forward, Sir Harry 
Burrard demurred, thought it unwise to hazard 
the fortune of the day upon what he considered a 
perilous throw — thought it advisable not to move 
any farther, especially on account of the superiority 
of the French cavalry — thought it best of all to 
suspend offensive operations, and to wait in the 
position of Vimeiro until the arrival of Sir John 
Moore. Accordingly General Ferguson was or- 
dered to desist from pursuit. General Hill was 
called in; and the French officers, to their great 
astonishment, were allowed to rally thftr men, and 
make good their retreat to the always admirable 
position of Torres Vedras.* On the next day, the 
22nd, Sir Hew Dalrymple arriving in a frigate 
from Gibraltar, landed in Maceira Bay, and su- 
|)erseded Sir Harry Burrard, as Sir Harry had 
superseded Sir Arthur Wellesley. Thus, owing 
to the unwise arrangements of our own govern- 
ment, and to chances which they ought to have 
foreseen, the army, within twenty-four hours, had 
successively three commanders-in-chief !t The time 
for prosecuting the victory was gone before Sir Hew 
Dalrymple came ashore; and popular clamour 
was guilty of great injustice towards Sir Hew both 
with regard to the battle of Vimeiro and the con- 
vention which followed it. 

In the course of the 22nd General Kellermann 
appeared at the British head-quarters, with a flag 
of truce, to propose in the name of Junot an armis- 
tice, preparatory to a convention for the entire 

* In k letter addreved to the Duke of York the day after the 
battle of Vimeiro Sir Arthur Welloaley eays, with rare coolnew— 

*' 1 think, if General Hill'e brijinde and the advanced guard had 
moved forward, the enemy would have been cut off ttora Torrea 
Vedriii and we eliould have been at Lisbon befoie him; if. indoed, 
any French aimy had remained in Portui^Al. But Sir Harry Burrard, 
who was at this time upon the ground, still thought it advisablo nut 
to move from Vimeiro : and the enemy m ide good their retreat to 
Torres Vedras. Sir Hew Dalrymple arrived this morning, and haa 
taken the command of the army." Sir Arthur was much warmer in 
apeaking of the merits of the men and offleera who had served under 
linn. He says to the Duke of York^“ I cannot say too much In 
fovour of the troo[ie : their gallantly and their discinUne were equally 
rnuspicuons : and 1 mnst add that thn tt the only aetum that / have ever 
been m, tn tthieh everything pasted at it was directed, md no amtaSe 
wot made by any of the t^teert changed with itt amduct.'* 
t 'I'he Report or the Court of Inquiry afterward# said*—*' Consider* 
ing the extraordinary cuoumstaneea under which two new ecMemaiid* 
lug generals arrived from the ocean, and Joined the irmy (the one 
during, and the other immediately after, a batUe, end thola encore* 
aively euperaeduig each other, ioA boiJt the oiigliial uommandeT 
writhin the apeoe of twentyfour houn), ft Is not euterJifail flint thi 
army waa not canted forward until tha aecoed day mnerthe aethMi.” 
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evftcuatioD of Portugal by the French, with their 
•rmi and baggage. The terms were discussed 
between Kellermann and Sir Hew Dalryipple; 
Sir Harry Burrard and Sir Arthur Wellesley 
both being present. In the end the suspension 
of arms was agreed upon, to terminate at forty- 
eight hours’ notice ; and Sir Hew directed Gen^ 
ral Wellesley to sign this agreement. The basis 
of (he proposed treaty of evacuation was ^so 
settled, but nut to be considered as in force with- 
out the. concurrence of Admiral Sir Charles Cotton, 
who had his eye on Siniavin and the Russian ships 
of the line in the Tagus.* Sir Hew says he was 
quite determined to conclude no defanitive conven- 
tion to which the British admiral was not a party 
as well as himself. But he had forgotten the Por- 
tuguese general Freire, who now sent an aide-de- 
camp to ask his commands. Sir Hew says, that 
theie was a Portuguese force somewhere he had 
probably heard ; that in the forenoon he had seen 
a Portuguese detachment marching to occupy the 
post assigned it in the position, but, as neither 
General Freire nor his army had been mentioned 
to him during the recent discussions with Keller* 
maim, or spoken of as having had any share in the 
battle of the 2 1 st, he was not prepared to find them 
so near at hand ; and that, therefore, he could only 
desire the aide-de-camp to give his respects to 
General Freire, and tell him he should be glad of | 
the honour of seeing him next day at Ramalhal, j 
whither he intended to advance his head-quarters. ! 
On the 23rd Sir Hew and the army made a for- j 
ward movement, from Vimeiro to Ramalhal, near | 
Torres Vedras, but within the boundary stipulated 
’iv the armistice which he had ordered Sir Arthur 
v'ellesley to sign. In the course of this day he 
was visited by General Friere, who, in very bad 
humour, entered upon the subject of the proposed 
treaty with Junot, and upon all the proceedings of 
the day before, with which he seemed to be much 
offended ; particularly, as he thought that he him- 
self, and the government of Portugal (as he called 
the junta of Oporto), had been treated with dis- 
respectful neglect. t It is true that Freire, who 
might have done a good deal, had done little or 
nothing ; it is true that the junta of Oporto was 
but a provisional and very irregular government, 

* Sir Hew Dalrynple, Memoir of hin Proceedinn, lec. Sir Hew 
Bays .->Lli-utenant-GeDeraU Hir Harry Burrard and Sir Arthur Wei- 
iMley aMiatedln tlie dliehMiona which took place on this oecSalon ; 
aud I need iirye no other reason for my asfienti|i|{ to the meaaure pro- 
puled than that it vat rectSnmended by Sir Arthur fTuUetUy vkou 
9<a»oa a* hemn the meat ompeteet judge of the reidtwe ifMolioni o/the 
two armtet at tAu|ioiat of time, I thma have thought it nw duly to Miow, 
f/hit judgmait had not been to particularly reeoumeudea to my 
atteutim by the tecretary qfMate, Sir Arthur recummeuSed the meaeme 
ofatli/wing the freveh to edaeuiite Portugal, with thetr armt and bag- 
and that intry fiMility for this purpose should he aflbrded to 
them* horn the Mlati^ state Of the armies on the erening of the Md, 
cnndderiiiK ihd FreucA had then resutned a formidable position 
rTnrrss Vt^rufl) beltdeM os and Lisbon ; that they had the uieane of 
retiring; from that position to others in front of Lisbon ; aud. Anally, 
of ctOHiing the iVigus into Alemtefn, U^lth a view to the occupation in 
•Areaglh of Klyea (• sironitly lUrtlAed town), and c^Mally of 
Almeida fanoUier regular fortress).” A d Sir He» quotes a passage 
out of a Mieir Vrods Sir A. Wellesley to Lord Chttlerea^, In whi% 
"ir A. dlitincllv aaye. *' Ae Sir John Moore's corps hud bera diverted 
from theocenpeilen sd Sewareini which had haan pcoiwaatt Ibr Stdm. 
there wainw>sM|niM to picveaki And no tnereaae of ndnlben eauU 
fcyjiwndudithe IhdwBh ahny hwn afteMng thaib atdiipti.*' 

t Hr HSv'DnlrjrmpU, MansA. 


whose authority was only partially MVoowledged 
in the country ; but still it appean that the Portii- 
guese general, if not the junta, ought to have been 
consulted before the armistice was concluded, and 
the basis of the proposed treaty of evacuation 
settled. If any Portuguese had been preaent at tba 
discussions, they might have looked after their own 
property, or the property of their countrymen, and 
nave more nicely limited and defined the baggage 
that the French were to be allowed to carry off with 
them. Sir Hew Dairy mple assured Freire that no 
disrespect was meant ; and he furnished him with 
a copy of the armistice, provisional os it was and 
subject to the British admiral’s approval, in order 
that he might receive such observations as Freire 
might think it necessary to make, assurinK the 
Portuguese general that his observations would all 
be considered during the negotiation of the treaty. 
Sir Hew, however, declared that he could not con- 
sider the junta of Oporto as the government of 
Portugal, and the legitimate representative of its 
prince ; and this declaration, which he subsequently 
repeated many times, raised against him the fierce 
and rather unscrupulous animosity of the Bishop 
of Oporto.* General Freire refused to take any 
part in the arrangements made or making with the 
French, reserving to himself the right or the op- 
portunity of reprobating the convention when it 
should be concluded by the British, 

Most unluckily, in sketching the terms of the 
convention on the 22nd, an article had been heed- 
lessly admitted which prejudiced the clauses of the 
final convention, by stipulating that the French 
army should not “in any case” be considered as 
prisoners of war ; that “ all the individuals com- 
posing it should be carried to France with arms 
and baggage, and their private property of every 
description, from which nothing should be de- 
tained !” This of course would include the church 
plate and other public and private property which 
the French had taken at Lisbon, or in the various 
towns which they had sacked in consequence of 
the insurrection, and which plate and probity they 
had divided among themselves, and packed up in 


* ” Paiiu weta takeu by the Biahop of Oporto, h'w partiiaDs and 
adherenU, to miarepreMotand raiae a clamour ogaiiMt ttw convention, 
not only in Portugal, but In Englaiid alio. In the S>na«r their mle- 
repmcntatione were aooo contradicted by the evidunoe of faota { nut 
eoin England; they were there eo powernilly eaeondMl by the lan- 
guage held by miouteni, anil the mnunrea they pnntied. that tlw 
erroiieoue imprenion thue made upon the public miiid wee eonSrmed 

and perpetuated Both thu olOeur (une Souen. whom 

Freire hadoeked leave to attach to Dalrymple’e head-quarlen, while 
the deSnitive ronvention wae negotiating) and hi* gifttwl (Ftuiru 
hinuein were deaf to my requrete tliat they ehould Mate their obae^ 
vationejn writing, aud in an oAicial slpipe, wlien every poeidbla ntten* 
tion would be jmld to their repiweoUiion*. When, however, the 
treaty wae retlBed, and the qoeetlon wae decided, both thcae oSleen 
began to write, and their eorreatwndeooe abounded In aniniadver- 
eiona upon the proviaione of an inMiument whMt It was nd# my 
duty to abide by. Although the letlere of both tuem oStem. a meSKi- 
rial from the general, a remonatianee and a protest were dfrfvted to 
me. they were, in fret, aridremed to the pamhtni and the ^nSudtaee 
of the iwople. I woe tbevefore, aware of the iieennUy of Replying to 
tbw veaetloue addresme vith dvllltv and Maiper, aa It wnS eeUrid 
the oorreepintdeooe would be hamedUtaly autimhled tA the public : 
butwhan, in hie memonal and proteat, Oenmal Fmlm Imlalged in 
faiee aud inlurloue animadvcriioaii upon the gonernl eliaiaeter of the 
BiMeh nerien end ■evmnmem. 1 ihenghUfr time te>pal as emt to tkia 
sort of coneapondance."— Id. 

DnAwtssetely, howem, people ooBlinMd lobe Smsd la Emriunl 
mefenadvto stva mSMt to thevenemiwi nsimgdmwloi ^ - 


ihhs to the plafii ftofr oTCIr Henr Oe lr yn tpl e . 

11x3 
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their respective baggages. Sir Arthur Wellesley 
says, ** Although 1 sign^ these conditions, I beg that 
you will not believe that I entirely approve of the 
manner in which the instrument is worded.*’ * He 
had been ordered to sign by his superior in com- 
mand ; but, as the armistice was made subject to the 
approbation of Admiral Sir Charles Cotton, and, u 
one article of it stipulated that the Russian fleet in 
the Tagus should enjoy all the advantages of a 
neutral port — that is to say, that, when the British 
army or fleet should be in possession of the city and 
port, the said Russian fleet was not to be troubled 
during its stay, nor stopped when it should wish to 
go away, nor pursued when it should be gone, with- 
out the grace-time, or delay, fixed by maritime law 
— ^the British admiral objected to that article, say- 
ing that he had no objection to join Sir Hew Dal- 
rymple in negotiating with Junot upon all the 
remaining articles, and that with respect to the 
Russian fleet he was ready himself to enter into a 
separate agreement with Admiral Siniavin. As 
Sir Charles Cotton had thus declined to sanction the 
Russian article in the basis. Sir Hew, who did not 
receive Sir Charles’s answer until the 24th at night, 
concluded the armistice to be at an end, and on the 
morning of the 25th he sent the quarter-master 
general, Lieutenant-Colonel George Murray, to Lis- 
bon, with a letter informing Junot of the British 
admiral’s decision : but at the same time Colonel 
Murray was to acquaint Junot that, if he would 
waive the Russian article. Sir Hew was ready to 
negotiate on the remaining articles, and to conclude 
a convention upon the terms specified in a paper 
of memoranda which Sir Arthur Wellesley had 
previously drawn up. Colonel Murray was further 
empowered to prolong the suspension of hostilities 
for a definite period^ should the negotiation be en- 
tered into by Junot. In the paper of memoranda 
which Sir Arthur had drawn up, it was said empha- 
tically and unceremoniously, “ Some mode must be 
devised to make the French generals disgorge the 
church plate which they have stolen.” 

Junot endeavoured to gain time ; he affected to 
consider that the cessation of hostilities was to be 
for an indefinite and unlimited period, and to de- 
pend upon the continuation of Sir Charles Cotton’s 
negotiation with Admiral Siniavin ; but on the 
morning of the 27th Sir Hew sent Colonel Murray 
instructions, which were drawn up by Sir Arthur, 
to break off the negotiation, and come away at once, 
if Junot should be found obstinate ; and to tell him 
that the armistice in no case would be prolonged for 
a more extended period than 24 hours. This, with 
the arrival of Sir John Moore and his 20,000 men in 
Maoeira Bay,t startled Junot, who at one moment 
had bought of defending the positian«of Torres 
Vedras, and at another of crossing the Tagus, and 



throwing his forces into Elvas. On the morning 
of the 29th, a draft of the proposed convention, 
signed by General Kcllermann, was brought to Sir 
Hew’s head-quarters ; and, being laid before a meet- 
ing of general officers, at which Sir Harry Burrard, 
Sir John Moore, the Honourable John Hope, 
Mackenzie Fraser, and Sir Arthur Wellesley were 
present, it was read article by article, and the ob- 
jections and proposed alterations were minuted 
down by Sir Arthur. A copy of these minutes was 
then sent to Colonel G. Murray for his guidance ; 
but it should appear, from the complaints which 
Sir Arthur subsequently raised, that he considered 
that all the objections and alterations he had made 
or suggested were not sufficiently attended to, by 
those who finally concluded and ratified the treaty. 
On the same day (the 29th of August), at the hour 
of noon, the term for the suspension of hostilities 
having expired. Sir Hew moved his head-quarters 
forward to Torres Vedras, from which the French 
had withdrawn. On the 30th Junot at last signed 
the definitive treaty, with the omission of several of 
the alterations which had been proposed ; and in 
form the convention was ratified by Sir Hew Dal- 
rymple, at Torres Vedras, on the 31et. In his 
defence Sir Hew says that some of the articles of the 
treaty which had been objected to by the British 
were altered, and that some other g(lW alterations 
were inserted which had not before been suggested 
(and thus much was afterwards allowed in the re- 
port of the board of inquiry) ; that, at all events, 
the season for negotiation was passed; that he 
therefore immediately convened the lieutenant- 
generals he could assemble, Sir Hariy Burrard, 
Sir John Moore, Hope, and Mackenzie Frazer — 
and, in their presence, and with their approbation, 
ratified the Definitive Convention. Sir Arthur 
Wellesley was not present at this final ratification, 
having moved to the left very early in the morning, 
and being now at Sobral with his division. We 
have his own words, in various forms, for the as- 
surance of the fact, that, after the fatal orders of Sir 
Harry Burrard on the field of Vimeiro (orders with 
which Dalrymple had nothing to do, as he was 
many miles off, at sea in his frigate), he ap- 
proved of a convention allowing the French to 
evacuate Portugal ; that he felt that the favourable 
moment for pushing upon the French had been 
lost; that, if they could not be brought to evacuate 
the country by sea, they might either defend them- 
selves desperately within Lisbon, or cross to Elvas 
and Almeida, which, being places regularly forti- 
fied, would have required regular and long sieges, 
during which the British army could not have 
been made available in Spain, where the presence 
of a part of it was earnestly desired by some of the 
Spaniards, and whither the British government 
was very eager that some corps should go as 
quickly as possible.* It was not against the con- 
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vention itself, but against the monstraus folly 
which made it necessary, and against some parti- 
cular clauses of, and omissions in, the definitive 
treaty, that he was indignant. He wrote to Lord 
Castlereagh that the treaty had been altered, but 
not as he thought it ought to have been ; that ten 
cluys after the battle of Vimeiro the army was not 
farther advanced than it should and ought to have 
been on the night of the 2l8t; that matters were 
not ju'OBpering ; that he felt an earnest desire to 
quit the army ; that he had been too successful 
with this army ever to serve witli it in a subordinate 
situation. To a more private friend, he declared 
that he approved of the principal point in the con- 
vention, the evacuation of Portugal by the French ; 
and he stated, at great length, his reasons for 
thinking that the commander-in-chief had done 
right in allowing them to evacuate that country by 
sea, “Admitting,” he says, “that the army 
which will evacuate Lisbon will be immediately 
carried to the frontiers of Spain, I conceive it better 
to have that army in that situation, and our army 
acting in Spain, in co-operation with the Spanish 
troops, than to have the French troops occupying 
strong places in Portugal, and our army occupied 
in the siege or blockade of them.*’* 

Because Sir Hew Dalryniple’s dispatches, en- 
closing a copy of the treaty, were dated from Cin- 
tra, between Torres Vedras and Lisbon, the conven- 
tion unluckily got the name of “ The Convention 
of Cintra,” a name which was long made to figure, 
ludicrously and infamously, both in prose and verse ; 
and which induced uninformed people to believe 
that it was actually negotiated and concluded in 
that village, and after the British had obtained 
possession of the formidable position of Torres 
Vedras, the key to the capital-t This was making 
bad worse ; the formidable position was obtained 
through the negotiation ; and the convention was 
arranged at Lisbon by Colonel G. Murray and Kel- 
lermann, and was finally ratified at Torres Vedras, 
about thirteen miles from Cintra, and twenty- five 
from the capital. The most objectionable article 
was the fifth, which allowed the French, under the 
names of property of the army, private property, 
and baggage, to carry off much of the plunder of 
Portug^. Junot had no more morality than 
Dupont* the French officers and soldiery who 
capitulated in Portugal were not less rapacious or 
less eager to preserve their spoil than those who 
had capitulated at Baylen ; if they had been bound 
by a more rigid article to a restitution of the stolen 
property, they would have concealed it, even as 
Dupont and his people had done. Some limits, 
however, were put to the abuse of the fifth article 

* For the other reMoni. which ue ell of the greeteat weight, end 
which ought to he attentiyely etudied by thoee who would form e 
correet noHon of thU much debated eonvimtion, aee letter to Chsrlei 
Stewart, Biq In Cdonel Garwood, Wellington Dlapatehee. 

t The Nadete of Loid Byron*i Childe Harold wlU remember Uia 

hall where ohteb were late eoneened I 
Oh dome dlepleaiing unto BriUih eve I 
Hit lordihip. Who lii^etled to Portngal only ayanr aaer the event, 
takae up and gepeala the mistake of the Convention tff Cmtre having 
WdgMdinfhe |«Ueo of the Marques Mailnlva la lliar>plaee. 


by the appointing of a commiaskmi with General 
Beresford at its head, to superintend the execution 
of the terms of the convention. Through the ex- 
ertions of General Beresford and his commiuioners, 
the spoils of the Museum and Royal Library were 
restored, and some of the church plate, nicely 
packed up as private property, was seized, un- 
packed, and sent back to the churches. Still, how- 
ever, the French did not disgorge so much as they 
ought to have been made to do. With regard to 
the Russian fleet — a rather important object, as it 
still <jounted nine sail of the line and one frigate— 
it was agreed, in a separate convention between 
Admiral Sir Charles Cotton and Admiral Siniavin, 
that it should be placed in deposit in the hands of 
his Britannic majesty, to be held until six months 
after the conclusion of peace ; and that the Russian 
admiral, his officers, seamen, and marines, without 
any condition or stipulation whatever, should be 
conveyed to Russia at the expense of Great Britain.* 
The forts on the Tagus were taken possession of, 
on the 2nd of September, by the British troops, 
and the port of Lisbon was then opened to our 
shipping. On the 5th, the army had its right at 
St. Julian, and its left on the heights of Bellas. 
On the 8th or 9th, a British corps marched into 
Lisbon, in the midst of popular acclamations and 
rejoicings, to secure the tranquillity of that city, 
during the embarkation of the enemy. Transports 
being collected, the French presently began to 
embaik : and, except their last division, purposely 
detained by orders from Etiglond, they were all 
sent off before the end of September, and part of 
the British army was then actually on its route to 
the Spanish froutier.t Great pains were taken by 
the vindictive Freire, by Sousa, by the martial and 
irate Bishop of Oporto, and by their partisans and 
creatures, to raise a clamour in Portugal against the 
convention, and to persuade the people that they 
might have dislodged Junot, have captured and 
destroyed his whole army, have recaptured all the 
property of which they had been plundered, and 
have enriched themselves with all the property the 
French had brought into the country, if it had not 
been for Sir Hew Dalrymple and the English: 
but when the convention became more generally 
known, and its effects felt, the paiple of Lisbon 
and of the country expressed their gratitude and 
thanks for the benefit attending it.} It waa no 
small benefit to have the country entirely freed 
from the French. On all the forU of which we 
took possession the flag of Braganza was im- 
mediately hoisted; Lisbon was occupied in the 
name and on the behidf of the Prince Regent of 
Portugal ; and a council of regency, and a mpre re- 
gular provisional government was establisbqd forth- 
with. Aa the energetic Bishop of Opoho, who 
had done so much for the cause, was admitted into 
the council of regency, and allowed to take a fore- 
most part in it, hia iU-humoiir waa charmed away 

* Imrn't Nuval HWury. 
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for the present; but great was the trouble caused 
in the sequel by this turbulent and ambitious 
churchman, and by the crafty, intriguing men that 
gathered around him* 

Both long and loud was the popular vociferation 
in England against the whole of the convention, mis- 
called of Cintra. No measure, indeed, was ever 
more universally reprobated, or less understood or 
inquired into. Nor was this a merely popular 
outcry : soldiers, and statesmen, and secretaries of 
state, shared in the violence, and both court and 
cabinet swelled the chorus. At first, all were 
blamed, and no exception was made in favour of 
Sir Arthur Wellesley. The government appointed 
a board of inquiry, consisting of four generals and 
three lieutenant-generals.* Sir Hew Dalrymple 
and Sir Harry Burrard were recalled in order to 
be examined by this board, and Sir Arthur Wel- 
Imley, who had already asked and obtained leave 
to return home, was also examined at his own 
desire.t The Court of Inquiry assembled in 
the great hall of Chelsea College on Monday the 
14th of November, and continued sitting with 
adjournments until the 27th of December. In the 
end they agreed upon a report, which exonerated 
all the generals, which even bestowed praise upon 
all, but which made little or no distinction be- 
tween Sir Arthur Wellesley, Sir Harry Burrard, 
<kud Sir Hew Dalrymple. The report stated 
that it appeared that the Convention of Cintra 
(this blunder continued to be retained when 
and where there ought to have been no blun- 
dering), in its progress and conclusion, or at 
least the principal articles of it, had not been ob* 


* Of tail * Board of laquir>,’ Geoend Sir David Dnndas waa pre- 
sident The other memhen were— Generals the Earl of Moira, Peter 
Ormi«, Franeu Lord Heathfleid; Lieiit.-GeiienlB Geurn Earl of 
reoiiirokr, K Q., Sir OeorKe Noceiit, Bart-. Oliver NicliulJ'i. 

t The offloqN » ho had served under Sir Arthur in the short Por- 
tUKuese wunpidgn showed, very unequivocally, that they appreciated 
his merits, and did not tor a single moment confound his reputation 
with that Ilf the inferior men who had been placed above him. On 
the Srd of Beptember. tliree weeks Uelore he uuitted his commnnd, all 
the general officers who h.id Bnt landed w Itn him aud the troups at 
the Houdego, wrote him a most flattering letter, acquainting him that 
tliey had clubbed together, and had directed a piece of plate, value 
1000 giilnOMS, to lie prepared and presented to him, with an iuscrip- 
tlra stating tliat they of&red this gift to their leader “ in testimony of 
the high re s pect and esteem thi^ feel for him at a man, and tha im- 
toanded eunjUenee they piaee in him at an offher." 

‘nds prttM came ttam proved and applauded men : the honour was 
awarded by oflieers who had already a tiigh reputation, who soon ob- 
tained a stul iefUer renown, and whose names will not soon be for- 


gotten id the military annals of their country : they were— Mqior- 
iMnerals B. Spencer, R. Hill, R Ferguson ; Brigsdier-Generals 
M. Nightiugall. a F. Bowes. H. Fane. J CktUii Cinulurd 

The contribution to that testimoolal was afterwards augmented by 
the subscriptionji of Generals Atastrulher and Acland, and of all the 
flel.i-ufficen bf the army who mrved uiidar the orders of Sir Arthur at 
the battle of Vlmeiru. 

Tile dispatches snd letters written by Oeneral Wellesley immediately 
after iIm eonventlon* and Us owndouUq suuenediM, are • remarkable 
proof of his ability , foresight, and turn for bosiim of all kinds, as aim 
of hu public IqilrR, which urged Mm to give ndvice, which, nlthough 
not cnlled fhr, wns assnredly muiA waqted Ho dnw* up an ad- 
mirable idno fiir the future opemtiens of the ahny : he pointed bill 
to mr Hew DalrympU ihe bast manm Of nbtMn&ig provisions, hones 
for the aitlllery. everything that the army nended: bn showed Mm 
thb okpedleocy of arming a nudihn’ ot Spanlaidg #bo were ftiund at 
‘ r setting dm buck to BpMnt he 
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jected to by the five distinguished lieutenant-ge- 
nerals of that army ; aud that other general officers 
who had been on that service, and who had been 
examined by the board, had also concurred in the 
great advantages that were immediately gained to 
the country of Portugal, to the British army and 
navy, and to the general service, by the conclusion 
of the convention at that time. Sir Harry Bur- 
rard, and his conduct in stopping the pursuit at 
Vimeiro (the real and sole cause of all that went 
wrona afterwards), were treated with rare leniency 
and delicacy. The commissioners took no notice 
whatever of the fifth article of the convention which 
had been so much complained of, no notice of the 
eleven days’ delay which had been permitted to 
Junot, no notice of anything for which Sir Hew 
Dalrymple could be held really and solely respon- 
sible. They said, in concluding their report — 
*‘We most humbly submit our opinion that no 
further military proceeding is necessary on the 
subject ; because, however some of us may differ 
in our sentiments respecting the fitness of the con- 
vention in the relative situation of the two arqiies, 
it is our unanimous declaration that unquestion- 
able zeal and firmness appear throughout to have 
been exhibited by Lieutenant-C^tenerals Sir Hew 
Dalrymple, Sir Harry Burrard, and Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, as well as that the ardduf and gal- 
lantry of the rest of the officers and soldiers on 
every occasion during this expedition have done 
honour to the troops, and reflected lustre on your 
majesty’s arms.” 

But neither the ministry nor the court, neither 
the parliament nor the people, assented to the very 
inconclusive award of the board of inquiry. All, 
or nearly all, now agreed as to the honour that was 
due to Sir Arthur Wellesley, and in the opinion 
that, if Sir Harry Burrard had not interfered 
with him on the field of Vimeiro, there would 
have been no convention, but an unconditional 
surrender on the part of Junot. But there was 
much less fairness in allotting the dishonour 
or the blame. We know not to what prejudices 
or influences in high quarters it was owing that 
an undue portion of censure and severity fell 
upon Sir Hew Dalrymple ; we only know the facts 
that Lord Castlereagh and the king both declared 
themselves strongly against him, that ministers 
turned him out as a scapegoat, and that a very se- 
vere censure was addressed to him in his miyesty’s 
name. Sir Harry Burrard, who was a hundred 
fold more censurable, immediately resumed the 
military command of the London district, which 
he had held before he' was aent to Portugal ; but 
Sir ttew was never permitted to resume the com- 
mand at Gibraltar, which he had been insthicted to 
entrust during Hs pibsence to another general 
officer. No eonaideratioA waa allowed fot t£e gbod 
he had done to the SpMiia)i eanae while command- 
ing on the Rock, fat the ready dd he liven, 
for the timely aasktanee ho hod nrochiod |o the 

Spaoiih cauae-4khmja||it ddi miNdalM# airii^ 
anoe, which mamiyfiiBd femilM Gener^ OiUMM 
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to take the field, and environ Dupont at Baylen. 
Nor were the repreaentations Sir Hew made to 
Lord Liverpool, when hia lordahip auceceded to 
the war department, in the amalleat degree attended 
to. But, after a time, aa in other caaea, a reluctant 
half-meaaure of juatice waa dealt out to him. In 
the year 1814, when peace waa auppoaed to be eata- 
bliahed, he addreaaed an eameat letter to LK>rd 
Caatlereagh, requeating to be aet right in the eah- 
mation of .hia country, wiahing for a<OTe public 
testimony of the royal approbation of hia aervicea, 
and reminding hia lordahip how aucccaafully he had 
cherished and promoted the first rising enthusiasm 
of the Spanish people. An interview followed the 
letter ; and a short time afterwards Lord Caatle- 
reagh took Sir Hew aside at a levee of the Prince 
Regent, and told him his “ business was settled.’** 
“ And in fact,** adds Sir Hew, “ very soon after- 
wards my name was placed at the head of a list of 
baronets ; and, as a mark that the honour waa con- 
ferred as a reward for public services, it was espe- 
cially provided, in the patent, that it was given free 
from sdl the usual charges, which became an item 
in the public accounts laid before parliament. This 
circumstance gave a value to the honour conferred, 
in comparison of which the cost, wliatevtsr it may 
have been, sank into utter insignificance.*’* 

After the sitting of the court of inquiry. Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, whose shai^), concise answers 
before the board showed the clearness of his head 
and the firmness of his heart, resumed the duties 

• Memoir wntten In Genenil Sir Hew Dulryinple, lltirt. >Thii 
iiirrntne whii un(iiti<Uly wnUen Iw Sir Ilew .im a family record : 
lint the publiciition of Southey i ‘ History of th« P(*Dui«ulyir War,’ 
nnil ni the woiks ot Nupier mid the Maiqitewof Loiidouderry, in- 
duced him to adopt the redolutiuu of prmtiUK it, which hu last illoefia 
iilone nrevented him Irom doinif. It waa puhiiahed in 1830, by hu 
Mill, wnu tlierebv hua done Kieat (ptod to hia liUher'a memory, lii the 
I opiouB Appendix, which cnnlaiiia mniiv ^alualile documeuta, there 
uri' twri leltera. Miitten by diiOiii"iiiBbed nfflrera on the apot, and both 
a|iproMn|{ oi the conventmn, and ol the pohov ot allow ing the French 
lo evacuato Purtui'al wiih their nrmti and lia}'|{age. One of tlieae let- 
teri dated Almeidii, Slat Novemlier, 1808, in writleii by Hritfadier 
<>ciieriil Anatriithei, who cnmplaina of "the extent and Mo'lence of the 
friinry tliut iiaa aeizeil Juhn Dull on the aubjert of the eoiiveutinn for 
tlic evacuation of PortuRul." Tiie other, dated Madrid, the 18th of 
Octolier IN08, la from Lord William Itcntinck, who ifivea the unao- 
111 ited offer of hia opinion and evnlniice, out of a aeuae of luaticc, and 
ol lliat duty winch i-xi ts lielween mnn and mnn , who deelarea that in 
tlie convention he had no concern, and with Dulrymple no fiiendahip 
t^hieh mi^ht I'lve h bina lo hia ieelinga. Ilia lordahip ko4*b on to any — 
“Ol tiie piiiieqiully obuoxioua article, which allowa the return of 
llie French lo France, my oiniiiou ut the time waa that it waa highly 
udvantageoua; itaeemed'to me that, 11 thia wua not granted to them, 
tile French could not avoid defending them elvea to the loat. A reao- 
liition to thia efT< ct, though it might, ultimately, have ended in their 
uiicniiditional aurrendei , would, in the mean time, liave occupied onr 
army toi a great length of time, and might have expated it to ^eat dt$- 
tieitfji-oin the unrertaintg of the communication untJi the fleet, and from 
tw noM-ex stence if any magazines or preparatwm Jor a campaign 
iishme. jin inevitable consequence mutt have been that the efficacy and 
vumbert of the army for future opxratums would have been materially 
impaired Ikliaiiiig, aloo, os won thon auppoaed, tliat the enemy'a 
■orce did uoi amount to more than Hi.OOO men, the diaadvantageofthe 
•biitnnt Junction of thia reinforcement to the French army in Spain, 
'•ore no oompnrlaon, in my judgment, to the adviiiitagca of the more 
OTimediate union of double tlin number of highly-di»c{pline«i Biitiah 
iri^pa to the newly.rceruhnd Spaniah urmiaa- Such were tiie reaaoaa, 
Mie time, which mode me approve thia article. 1 have aince been 
>0 "imiii, and nm lietter enabled to Judge of tlie value of thia renaon- 
just ; uud my decided opinion now la tliat the apeedieot union of Uw 
■rKeitt Britiah army that ran lie colleried with tliat of Spam la India- 
l>'*UMible to the welfare of the common cauae. The Spaniah govern- 
**oi have now prvaoed, m the atrougeat manner. Hie arrival of our 
><riuy ; ^ ^ obierTed, that the neectalty that haa ocrnaloned 

■leae urgent demoniU, wltila it haa no oonnenion with the olgeotion 
<> iina article of the convention, entirely auppnru the reoMin (hr which 
reepeet to the other ertlelei, I muit, with the 
tome truth, deelace that 1 do not approve of aome of them ; b«t, aa 
nMnor eomequenc^ and do not Nm to be much objected 
* hNd not advert toThm.*^ 


of his office as chief secretary for Iralind, seeming 
determined to devote himself entirely to home poli- 
ties and administration. He went over to Ireland 
in December ; and when parliament assembled m 
January he returned and took his seat. But most 
men fell that his properer place would be at the 
seat of war, and the diaastrous occurrence! in the 
Peninsnla icon strengthened this conviction. 

There was one advantage derivable from the 
convention with Junot which has generally escaped 
notice: his men had witnessed the skilful roa- 
nmuvres of Wellesley, and the excellent way in 
which his generals of divisions had brought their 
corps into action, and had seen and felt how 
the British infantry fought at Roli^a and Vimeiro; 
and the information they carried away with them on 
these points was calculated to depress that buoyant 
self-confidence which had been the secret and the 
spring of so many French victories. To these 
people the E^ptian campaign seemed already a 
remote tradition; the brilliant afl'air of Maida, 
where only a few thousand men were engaged, had 
taken place in a remote corner of Italy, and Reg- 
nier and the remnant of that army remained iso- 
lated at the end of that peninsula ; it was still the 
universal fashion among the French to speak con- 
temptuously of the skill of English generals, and 
to deny nearly every military merit to British land 
troops; but now, from 17,000 to 18.000 French- 
men were sent back to France to convey correcier 
notions on these matters. 

Junot’s force had been found somewhat more 
considerable than waa expected. Feartul, however, 
had been his losses during the few months he occu- 
pied Portugal. He had entered that country at the 
end of November, 1807, with 30,000 men ; he 
had received some, though slight, reinforcements ; 
BO that from 12,000 to 13,000 men had perished 
by fatigue, of disease, in the popular inhurrectiun, 
or in the field where the English had met them. 

A few days after the battle of Vimeiro dispatches 
arrived from Lord Castlereagh containing the 
appointment of Sir John Moore to the chiet com- 
mand of the British troops to be employed in Spain. 
Sir Arthur Wellesley had strongly expressed the 
opinion that Moore was .better fitted for this com- 
mand than any of the superior general officers then 
in the Peninsula. On the 6th of October Sir John 
Moore received more explicit instructions, the 
secretary at war informing him that his army of 
20,000 men was to be employed in the northern 
provinces of Spain “ to co-operate with the Spanish 
armies in the expulsion of the French from that 
kingdom;” Lord Castlereagh also intimated that 
an additional corps of 10,000 men, under Sir 
David Baird, was about to sail fur Coruna. Sir 
John was directed to send forward his cavalry by 
land ; but it was left to his discretion whether to 
march the infantry by land also or to transport 
them by sea to Coruna. Sir John instantly decided 
against the sea voyage, for the aeaaon was far 
advanced, the coast was danserotta, and he knew 
that so krge an army oouUi not obtain at Comfia 
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equipments to enable them to advance into the rigo, where he was received with salutes of cannon 
rough and naked interior of Spain. The delay and th^ acclamations of the people. Notwithstand- 
afterwards experienced by Sir David Baird at ing t)iis gratifying reception Sir John stopped only 
Coruna, for want of means to convey the baggage one night in the town ; and next day pursued his 
of his corps, proved the propriety of Sir John march to Salamanca, where he arriv^ on the 13th 
Moore's decision. But, even at Lisbon, the diffi- of November. Through the lamentable ignorance 
culties of procuring tolerable equipments for about the roads and passes^ which, we should think, 
20,000 men were very great, and were enhanced t might . have been remedied* by the timely employ- 
by the inexperience of the English commissariats, ment of a few intelligent staff-officers, a great part 
who, as yet, had everything to learn. It was found of the ordpance, consisting of twenty-four pieces, 
impossible to procure conveyance for a sufficient was left far-away, guarded by 3000 foot and 1000 
quantity of provisions and stores, and there- ^rse mnder the command of General Sir John 
fore the baggage was necessarily curtailed to such /Hbpef, who had been ordered to take the round- 
a degree as excited some discontents in the army, f about road by Elvas, wliich, as the Portuguese 

Moreover, the indolence and the iterance of authorities affirmed, was the only road ^b]t, which 

the Portuguese of the geography of their own heavy cannon could be transported. . 
country were so great, that no correct information In the mean time Sir David Baird, with his 

could be obtained about the roads and passages 10,000 men, had reached the northern coast of 

towards the north. Many of the Soldidrs were Spain. Sir David had anchored gt Coruna on the 

newly levied, and, unluckily, few of Sir John 13th of Qctober; but, to his great surprise, the 

Moore’s officers bad ever served a regular cam- supreme junta of Galicia refused to allow bis 

paign in the field remote from a fleet to supply troops to be landed ; and he was informed that the 

their wants. By an inveterate evil practice amul- assent of the central government, or junta < now 

titude of women and children had been allowed to sitting at Madrid, must be obtained previously, 

join this army. Foreseeing the evil consequences This unfriendly treatment proceeded from Spanish 
Sir John issued an order stating his desire that, vain-glory and conceit, and from tlie prevalent 

as, in the course of the long march which the notion that their own troops could drive the French 

army was about to undertake, and where no carts beyond the Pyrenees without thd^-assistance of 
could be allowed, the women would unavoidably foreign auxiliaries. ^It took a deal of beating to 

be exposed to the greatest hardship and distress, beat this conceit out of them. For fourteen long 

commanding officers should use then endeavours days Sir David Baird’s 10,000 men were kept 
to prevent as many as possible, particularly those cooped up in the transports in the harbour -of 

having young children, or such as were not stout, Coruna. At last a courier arrived from the Dons 

or equal to fatigue, from following the armv. at Madrid, who, after mature deliberation, thought 

Unhappily, universal obedience was not paid to fit to grant leave to the army to land. Baird had 

this humane injunction by the regimental officers, been sent on this expedition without specie, and, 

and numbers of women, some with infants in their although, in nominating him to the command, Lord 

arms, surreptitiously accompanied or followed the Castlereagh assured Sir John Moore of his personal 

troops. Orders were issued to the troops to avoid assistance in everything respecting the public ser- 

intemperance, to accommodate themselves to the vice, Moore had been supplied with only 25,000/. 

manners and character of the Spaniards — a people He was, however, under the necessity of transmit- 

sober, grave, and orderly, but warm in their tern- ting 8,000/. to Baird to enable him to move from 

pers, and very susceptible of insult or disrespect ; Coruna. 

and it was intimated that upon entering Spain, us Before Moore began his march from Coimbra, 
a compliment to the nation, the English soldiers be was assured that the French, weak in numbers 

should wear the red cockade of Ferdinand VII. in and in organization, were lying behind the river 

addition to their own. The scantiness of subsist- Ebro, menaced by superior Spanish armies, that 

cnce in a country so exhausted as Portugal ren- were all elated with success and quite capable of 

dered it necessary that different routes should be preventing any advance of the enemy. During his 

taken, and that divisions of the army should follow march Sir John opened a correspondence with 

at intervals. Most of the roads were found in a General Lord William Bentinck, who had gone to 

wretched state ; the weather was bad and rainy ; Madrid, and who clearly perceived the mistaken 

the fatigue was immense, for in many places the notions and the sluggish apathy of the central 

men had to drag the artillery through muddy ways junta. At this moment the majority of the mem- 

and deep sloughs. On the 4th of November, Sir bers of that central government seem to have been 

John reached Castello Branco, in the midst of a averse to the entrance of the British into their 

dreary and inhospitable country. All the way country. Lord William strove to remove this 

between Castello Branco and the frontier the rain objection, to induce them to take better measures, 

fell in torrents and drenched the soldiers, who, and at least to form magazines and procure wag- 

however, moved on with good heart. It was on gons and stores on the line of march of Sir John 

the 11th of November that Sir John Moore crossed Moore; but his lordship might long have striven 

the boundary between Portugal and Spain, and in vain, but for an incident which occurred : — & 

arrived with the advanced guard at Ciudad Rod- guerilla party lurking on the frontiers inteivupted 
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a French dispatch to Marechal Jourdan, which 
contained information that reinforcements, eicecd- 
ing 70,000 men, were about to cross the j^renees. 
The Madrid junta knew not that multitudes of 
troops had already been poured in through the 
mountain passes to the country ^hind the Ebro ; 
but this dispatch dispersed the false hopes they 
had entertained that the French armies were going 
to evacuate Spain, and it also aroused them to make 
some efforts. Nothing, however, could prevail 
upon the .junta to appoint a commander-in-chief, to 
concentrate their forces, or to adopt any rational 
plan for meeting the coming storm ; they were 
divided by factions, jealousies, and intrigues, and 
there was not one commanding intellect among 
them. Two lines in Dante's * Hell * describe with 
sufficient accuracy the leading passions of these 
junta-men, whether central or provincial : — 

“ Su|<erliiA, iiiMrlin, p (1 avariein anno 
Le tr#-favlllt* th’ hanuo i cori acc<*«."* 

They now wanted the English, yet they did 
actually nothing to facilitate their march. Un- 
fortunately, our accredited minister at Madrid 
had not the discrimination, energy, and resolution 
necessary to deal with such men. Mr. John 
Hookham Frere seems to have dozed away the 
greater part of his time at Madrid, and to have left 
the little that was done to be done by Lord William 
Beiitiiick, who, after Frere's arrival, had no diplo- 
matic authority whatever, and could only speak 
and advise as a British officer and ardent friend 
of the Spanish cause. As in the field of Vimeiro, 
so here there had been a superseding and changing 
just at the critical moment. Mr. Charles Stewart, 
who had been acting at Madrid us minister or 
charg{?-d 'affaires, was alert, active, intelligent, and 
well acquainted not only with the country but also 
With the character and habits of the people and 
the dispositions of the Dons who composed the 
central junta; but just as Sir John Moore was 
advancing into Spain, and was standing in need of 
the most active assistance at Madrid, the arrival of 
the diplomatist of higher rank put an extinguisher 
on Mr. Stew’art's intelligence and activity, or ren- 
dered them of no avail. Mr. Frere’s accomplish- 
ments, and acquirements, and moral qualities were 
many, and of a high class, but his absent-mindedness 
and easy indolence showed that nature had not in- 
tended him for a diplomatist in bustling, difficult, 
perilous times like the present. He might have 
been an admirable translator of Cervantes in prose, 
or of Calderon and Lope de Vega in verse; but 
he could not understand or correctly translate the 
insane notions and wild language of these Spanish 
politicians, and he could not see his way clearly 
through that maze of factions, or, — where each 
party was blackening all the others, and pre- 
tending to an exclusive monopoly of wisdom and 
virtue — make out which was black and which was 
white, or who merited confidence and who did not. 
While trying to make up his mind, he left Sir John 

* l/tafllMo, flinto Tl.—Prld^ envy, and avmitee •nlhsthrcdipMki 
that hava lel their asuli on Sre. 
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Moore without the information and ftiquent advices 
which that general had a right to expect from 
him. Before Sir John entered Spain advices 
from Lord William Bentinck informed him that 
reinforcements of 10,000 French nroops were 
believed to have arrived. Having applied to know 
with whom he was to concert his military opera- 
tions in ^ain, Moore was referred by the* Madrid 
junta to General Castafios, who commanded what 
was then called the army of the centre. Sir John 
wrote immediately to Castafios to learn his plans. 
Some time elapsed before he got an answer, and 
when the answer came, it was short and unsatis- 
factory ; for the honest Spanish general was already 
distrusted by the junta, who deprived him of his 
command shortly after.* The other Spanish armies 
continued to lie scattered all about, without any 
plan in common, without combination, without 
any safe and regular communication with one 
another. If so many boys, fresh from school, or 
so many old women, had been in command, they 
could scarcely have made a worse disposition of 
the national forces. When his coming into Spain 
had been urged by the junta of Madrid, Moore had 
been assured that his advance would be covered by 
a powerful victorious army ; hut he found that not 
a Spanish soldier u as in his front, and that the 
enemy, instead of being behind the Ebro, was 
actually at hand. On the very day aftci his 
arrival at Salamanca he got accounts of the defeat 
of the Conde dc Belveder in front of Bingos ; and 
two nights after this news was brought to him that 
the Spanish General Blake had risked his army 
and lost it at Espinosa, on the borders of the Astu- 
rias. Thus two of the armies with which he had 
been ordered to co-operate were already no more; 
no communication reached him from Caslafioa; 
none was transmitted him from the Spanish govern- 
ment at Madrid; and the ingenious author of 
‘ Whistlecraft ' seems to have continued his doze on 
the banks of the Manzanares. Moore, indeed, found 
at starting that to trust to Spanish armies in the field 
w'Bs to lean against a broken reed.f On the 15th 
he learned from General Pignatelli, the governor 
of the province, that the French had taken pos- 
session of Valladolid, a city only twenty leogues 
distant from Salamanca, where he had at the tfme 


• *' The fiinla, iealoue of their fraerali, fteo tham no pooler ; bat 
kept them at the liaad of eeparate armwa, each imlH|<eB^nt of tiip 
other 'fhui they have ineveuted any union of action. Tliey toik no 

K iiia to reeruit the armiea, or to funiuli them with ariReand cloibiOf 
aliort during the interval that the Frenrh weie wyak, they did 
nothing either to overpower them liefore their reiploreemenUamved, 
or to meet them with ■iiprnor numben when reintoreed ... .1 am In 
no eorreiTiojdence with any of tlieir geueraU or amlOT. 1 know not 
their plana, or thoae of the Mpaniali government. No ehattiurle of 
information have bw« opened to me; and. ae y«t n fSvwr. I bn«w 
been able to eaUbluh no i-erlain onee for mymlff . . . EnthiuiMOi, and 
an nbe imue determination not to eUbmlt to the Fnaeh volto. nmy do 
mucti. Blit even in thia •»« the governroeat has btwa laMintoUiM : 
arme. ammiiDilion, and other aieaua, are wanting. TlwAnilmhnhy, 
theMfure, to. that the rmooh will saoeaed ; antW If Chey U will te 

from mo ta/eal luviug iprunM up after fnt ffwV IP Inhn^VM- 
tage of the impi;I«e. and oT the enthuetoem whhA Uwa wnfllnd.* » 
Lotter Jhm Str Jo/m Maar§ tome t/ t w cbsT*. Wd fhi ndii wun , 

bv Jmm Moore, Hkf. 
t Colenel Napier. 
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only three brigades of British troops; the rest 
being in u long line of march, many not having 
passed the frontiers of Portugal. The French, 
who were only a small body of flying cavalry, 
retreated from Valladolid the very next day; but 
they scoured the country, foraged and plundered 
unopposed, and spread dismay far around. The 
enthusiasm of the Spanish people seemed paralysed. 
Every hour rumours reached Salamanca which 
made Sir John Moore believe that other corps 
were beaten and scattered, besides those of the 
Conde de Belveder and Blake; but no stand 
could be made at Madrid, and no valid co-operation 
expected either from the Spanish armies or from 
the dispirited people. Owing to the strange route 
which he had been made to take unnecessarily, for 
the roads by Gastello Branco and Ciudad Rodrigo 
were not worse than the roads by Elvas and the 
eastern frontier, General Hope, with the ordnance 
and his 4000 men, was now in the neighbourhood 
of Madrid ; while Sir David Baird with his 10,000 
men, from the difficulties he had met with at 
Coruna and on the hungry rugged road, had only 
reached Astorga. And at Astorga Baird was halt- 
ing, in consequence of erroneous intelligence 
received from the defeated Spanish General Blake, 
that superior forces of the enemy were collected on 
his left flank. But Sir John Moore, naturally 
most anxious to unite all his forces, culled up 
Baird with all speed, and sent orders to General 
Hope to turn aside from Madrid and hasten to 
Salamanca. The inhabitants of that city were 
panic-stricken or stupified. To rouse them from a 
despairing inertness Moore assembled the local 
junta, and addressed them in an animated and 
hopeful style. From the junta he also demanded 
that every assistance they could possibly give him 
should be afforded ; that every car, horse, and mule 
in the country should be instantly placed at his dis- 
posal, for the transport of magazines and necessaries 
fbr the army. The junta applauded the harangue, 
for it contained compliments to Spanish gallantry 
and patriotism ; but, with true Spanish procrasti- 
nation, they referred the measures to be taken to 
future consideration, and did next to nothing. This 
was the more vexatious as, though Sir John had 
BO little money himself, the junta of Galicia had a 
large sum in hand, for Mr. Frere had brought with 
him from England to Coruna two millions of 
dollars for the sole use of the Spaniards in the 
north.* It is quite evident that the English com- 
mander-in-chief was soon filled with disgust and 
despondency ; that be lost whatever hope he had 
had in the Spaniards ; that he was led to under- 
rate the capabilities of the armed peasantry, seeing 
that in front of him the French cavalry were over- 
running the plains and levying contribulioni, to 
which the people submitted without resistance ; 
and that he rather too early came to the conclusion 
that 100,000 disciplined French troops could not 

• By tins time the English goTernmeat had supplied Spain with 
200,000 muskete, with ammanitioii of all kinds iu proportion, with 
clothii^ and with ilsteeu millioni of hard dollars I— ivapter, ffisU 
of the Wer in the Penimeuia. 


be opposed in the north. “ These provinces,” he 
said, ** are not armed : and, as to enthusiasm, 1 
have seen no marks of it.”* A few days later he 
wrote, in the private journal he kept, “ I see my 
situation as clearly as any one, and that nothing 
can be worse ; for I have no Spanish army to give 
me the least assistance, only the Marques Romana 
is endeavouring to assemble the fugitives from 
Blake’s army at Leon. Yet I am determined to 
form the junction of this army, and to try our for- 
tune. We have no business here as things are ; 
but, being here, it would never do to abandon the 
Spaniards without a struggle.” 



Sir Joitn Moorf. 


While Moore was thus desponding at Salamanca, 
Bonaparte in person was crossing the Pyrenees. In 
the month of September the Emperor of the French 
had repaired to Erfurt to hold conferences with 
the Emperor of Russia. The subjects of their 
conferences were carefully concealed ; but it was 
generally understood that the question of Spain and 
the fate of Turkey were agitated, without reference 
to any other principle than that of the advantage 
and uggrandizemeot of the two emperors. It 
should also seem that it was understood between 
them that Alexander should not interfere in the 
Spanish question, and that Napoleon should allow 
him in return to encroach on the trans-Danubian 
provinces of the sultan ; for, shortly after this 
meeting at Erfurt, Russian troops were again 
poured into Wallachia and Moldavia. The two 
emperors wrote a joint letter to the King of Eng- 
land, inviting him to a speedy pacification, but 
laying down no basis fur negotiation, and offering 
no conditions for our allies. To this doubly im- 
perial, but really insignificant, epistle, not George 
III., but Mr. Canning, his secretary for foreign 
afiairs, replied in two spirited notes, one addressed 
to the Russian, the other to the French minister 
for foreign affairs. In the note to the Russian, 
Mr. Canning said that the proposition for peace 
would be communicated to our ally the King of 
Sweden (against whom the Czar was now waging 

* Letter to one of liis brothen, in Narrative, &c., by Jamei Moore, 
already cited. 
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a fierce and inning war) and to the existing in- 
dependent government of Spain, which England 
was determined to protect— that it was necessary 
his Britannic majesty should receive an immediate 
assurance that France acknowledged the existing 
independent government of Spain as a party in 
the negotiation — that the lively interest manifested 
by the Emperor Alexander in former times for the 
welfare and dignity of the Spanish monarch could 
not leave a doubt of his imperial majesty’s inten- 
tions with respect to Spain — and that it could not 
be conceived that the Emperor Alexander had been 
induced to sanction, by his concurrence or appro- 
bation, usurpations, the principles of which were 
not less unjust than their example was dangerous 
to all legitimate sovereigns I In his note to Cham- 
pagny, now Duke of Cadore, and the successor of 
Talleyrand, Mr. Canning said that the progress of 
the war had imposed new obligations upon Great 
Britain, and that Sicily, Portugal, Sweden, and 
Spain must be admitted to a participation in the 
negotiations ; that treaties existed with the three 
first of these powers, which bound them and Great 
Britain together in peace and war; and that, al- 
though no formal treaty had yet been executed with 
Spam, the ties of honour were to the King of Eng- 
land as strong as the most solemn treaties ; where- 
fore, it must be understood, that the central junta 
or provisional government of Spain must be a 
party to any negotiation in which his majesty 
w'ould engage. To have said less than this of the 
Sjianish nation would have been infamous. The 
Russian minister replied, that, though the emperor 
his master might readily admit the claims of the 
sovercis:nSf allies of Great Britain, he would never 
acknowledge the insurgents of Spain as an inde- 
pendent power ; — that, moreover, the emperor had 
recognised Joseph Bonaparte as King of Spain, 
was united to the Emperor Napoleon for peace 
and for war, and was resolved not to separate his 
interests from those of his ally. M. Chanipagny 
replied in the same tone, but still more tartly, and 
wrote some paragraphs about a treaty on the uti 
jmsidelis principle, which were absolute non- 
sense. It requires an atrabilarious party spirit, 
and a blindness to the intention of Bonaparte in 
dictating the joint imperial letter, to designate the 
tone of Mr. Canning’s note to Champagny as in- 
sulting. From Erfurt Bonaparte hastened back to 
Paris, and there told his senate that he and the 
Emperor of Russia were irrevocably united in the 
bond of alliance. This was on the 18tb of Octo- 
ber. On the 25th he opened the session of the 
corps legislatif, and told that soulless body that 
be was going in person to take charge of the 
Spanish war, and drive the English out of Portu- 
gal. He used a style which he had already worn 
threadbare, but which he could not use too often ; — 
The hideous presence of the English leopards 
contaminates the continent of Spain and Portugal. 
I go to place myself at the head of my armies, to 
crown my brother at Madrid, and to plant the 
French eagles on the ramparts of Lisbon !” Two 


days after this he set out for the Pyrenees. Troops 
had been for some time collecting on that frontier ; 
for, still anticipating his vital resources, Bonaparte 
had called out two conscriptionsr, and, placing 
80,000 of these in garrisons in Fence, and dis- 
posing of 80,000 of them as a gigantic corps ds 
reserve, he had hurried off his veteran troops to 
Spain. The very elite of his immense army was 
now to engage in this momentous struggle. Before 
they arrived in the country which was destined to 
he the grave of most of them, a small army of 
native Spanish veterans and patriots was wafted 
to the shores of the Peninsula in English ships. 
At the time when Spain and her resources were 
entirely at the disposal of Bonaparte, Manuel Qodoy 
had sent General the Marques de la Romana, 
with 15,000 men, to serve the French on the shores 
of the Baltic, or wherever else the conqueror might 
choose to employ them. These Spanish troops were 
quartered in Holstein, Sleswig, Jutland, and the 
islands of Funen, Zealand, and l.«angeland, when 
Mr. Mac Kenzie, an agent employed by the Eng- 
lish ministers, opened a communication with 
Romana by means of a Catholic priest. The 
Spanish general was incensed at the iniquitous pro- 
ceedings at Bayonne; his soldiers were equally 
indignant ; and all were most heartily sick of their 
exile in Denmark and those Baltic regions. A 
plan was ingeniously concerted and most ably ex- 
ecuted. The marques, with from 9000 to 10,000 
of his men, after being aided by Admiral Sir R. 
Keats, got safely on hoard our Baltic fleet, com- 
manded by Sit James Saumarez. Touching at 
England, where the marques received a most en- 
thusiastic welcome, he proceeded to S. Andero, 
and there landed his men, who were equipped from 
the English stores, and were then sent in divisioni 
to join Blake’s army in Biscay. 

If Joseph Bonaparte’s timidity had not been as 
excessive as the imbecility of the Spanish generals, 
and of the Madrid junta who directed their move- 
ments, the French must have obtained repossession 
of the capital long before the arrival of his brother : 
for, while the Spaniards were scattered all about, 
Joseph had from 50,000 to 60,000 fighting men 
concentrated behind the Ebro, with 6000 men in 
moveable columns between him and the Pyrenees, 
with General Drouet and a strong reserve a little 
beyond those mountains at Bayonne. But, even as 
it was, Spanish conceit and rashness led to some 
fatal reverses before the Emperor of the French 
arrived with his immense augmentation of force. 
After waiting until the intrusive king had received 
considerable supplies and reinforcements *— after 
wasting many precious weeks in idleness and in- 
decision — the Spanish generals foolishly moved 
forward on different points of the river Ebro, 
which, in diagonal line, traveiaes the whole of the 
Peninsula from the foot of the Asturian mountaini 
and the frontiers of the Biscayan provinces to the 
Gulf of Ampolla, on the Mediterranean tea, in 
order to commence offensive operations on the 
hanks of that river or in the country beyond it. 

2 y2 
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Geueral Blake started on this campaign without 
magazines, without clothes or shoes for his men, 
with very little ammunition, without money, 
and without any plan except that of raising the 
provinces of Biscay and Guipuzcoa. The millions 
of hard dollars which England had sent ha^, in 
good part, found their way into the pockets of a 
set of corrupt and rapacious junta men ; and the 
other supplies, liberally furnished from the same 
quarter, had l^n wasted, scattered, or deposited 
in places where they remained useless until cap- 
tured by the French. The army on the right, 
commanded by Castahos, was scarcely better pro- 
vided than the army of the left, under Blake ; and 
the army in the centre, in addition to its wants, had 
the calamity of being commanded by a rash, igno- 
rant young man, the Conde de Belveder, who was 
scarcely twenty years old. The three armies were 
so plac^ that they could afford no support to each 
other. The successes they had obtained over 
Dupont at Baylen had produced a moral drunken- 
ness that was not yet over. Some of the Spaniards 
at Coruna told Sir David Baird that the Spanish 
generals were assuredly going to annihilate the 
French, and to open the way into the heart of 
France, whither the English might follow them at 
their leisure. Castahos had more prudence than 
the rest of these inept Spanish commanders ; but 
he had absolutely no authority over them or their 
movements ; and the cry of the Spanish soldiery 
was “ Forward ! forward !” Some of the columns 
got beyond the line of the Ebro, and other columns 
staid behind, or, instead of closing, lengthened 
tlieir lines; and this w'lde disseverance was the 
more dangerous, as the Spaniards had scarcely any 
cavalry, while the French were well provided with 
that arm, and with first-rate cavalry officers. On the 
lafc^t day of October Blake, far in advance on the 
left, was attacked by LfCfebvre, and, after a long 
and well -contested action, was driven in, but with- 
out losing colours or prisoners. On account of the 
mountainous nature of the country, the French 
could not use their formidable artillery. Blake 
retreated in good order by Bilbao to Nava ; but 
the enemy followed him and entered the important 
town of Bilbua on the let of November. On the 
5th, Blake defeated a French division ; but his 
own divisions had got separated during his ad- 
vance and during his retreat ; his people were 
exhausted by fatigue, hunger, and cold, fur they 
had passed a fortnight among the rugged moun- 
tains of Biscay during rainy nights and the most 
inclement weather, being almost continually in the 
open air. It is said that there was not a great- 
coat, nor even a hat, among the men, and that there 
were very few ahoes. Blake therefore retired to 
Espinosa de los Monteros. Here he intended to 
rest fur some days ; but on the 9th his rear* guard 
was surprised, and he was attacked and defeated 
with great loss. Spiking his guns, and crossing 
the river Trueba, Blake then fled back to Reynosa, 
a strong position, but to secure which no paina 
had been taken during his rash advance. The 


forlorn hope of collecting his scattered forces there 
was soon defeated ; a fatal blow had been struck 
on the army of the Conde de Belveder, which had 
been intended to support Blake; and now three 
French corps were rapidly closing round Reynosa. 
No alternative was left to Blake but to fly towards 
the port of S. Andero. He, with a few officers and 
men, reached that port and got safely on board an 
English ship ; but the greater part of his people 
sought refuge in the moun^ins of the Asturias ; 
and his army was so entirely dissipated that 
scarcely a trace of it could be seen anywhere. 
Such magazines as were at Reynosa fell into the 
hands of the French, who sent detachments to S. 
Andero and to other ports on that coast, where they 
obtained a good booty, consisting principally of 
arms, ammunition, and stores, which had been 
forwarded by the English for men who knew not 
how to use them. On the 8th of November, be- 
tween Blake’s fight at Espinosa, and his flight from 
Reynosa, Bonaparte arrived at his brother’s head- 
quarters in the city of Vitoria, and took the entire 
direction of the campaign. It did not require his 
quick and practised eye to discover the monstrous 
errors which the Spanish generals had committed, 
or the facility afforded by the position into which 
affairs had been brought for preventing their junc- 
tion and beating them separately. He was not well 
pleased at Marshal Lefebvre for opening the cam- 
paign before his arrival ; but Blak^s army had 
been beaten, and he confidently expected to hem 
in the Conde de Belveder, or Castafios, or both, 
and reduce them to a capitulation, which should 
obliterate the disgrace of Baylen. With a force 
more than double that of the enemy before him. 
Marshal Soult was hurried across the Ebro, in 
the direction of Burgos. Instead of retreating 
or attempting to form a junction with Castanus, 
the Conde de Belveder — whose array consisted only 
of 13,000 regular troops, and a few' thousand 
armed peasants, and enthusiastic students, volun- 
teers from Salamanca and Leon — imprudently 
encamped and waited the attack in an open posi- 
tion at Gamonal, in front of Burgos. Soult’s vete- 
rans routed him completely, massacred or took pri- 
soners betw'een 3000 and 4000 of his men, and seized 
all his cannon and baggage. The Conde fled to 
Lerma, five and twenty miles from the field of 
battle, where he wrote a dispatch extolling the in- 
trepidity of his soldiers. The armies on his right 
being thus dispersed, Bonaparte aimed his blows 
at the army of General Castanus and the army of 
Aragon, that were now both on his left. He sent 
column after column to intercept the communica- 
tion with Madrid, and to get in Castanos's rear ; 
and he dispatched Marshal Lannes with 30,000 
men to attack that Spanish general in front. On 
the approach of the French, Castafios had fallen 
back from Calahorra on the banks of the Ebro o 
Tudela. There he was joined by the army of 
Aragon, under the command of Palafox, who had 
had the good sense to see the expediency of this 
junction, and who had efifected it by a march of 
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extraordinary rapidity. United ea they the 
armies of Castaiios and Palafox were Marcely 
equal in nutnber to the forces of Cannes in their 
front, and Ney and Victor were getting in their rear. 
We count for little or nothing the irregular bands 
of peasantry that lengthened and weahensd the 
lines of the two armies. Moreover, the regulars 
were, for the most part, raw levies, miserably 
armed. A general of the greatest genius might 
have trembled at the thought of rising a battle 
with such troops against veteran masses, strong in 
cavalry and in artillery, and abundantly provided 
with the best arms and materials. It would bcr 
superfluous to give the details of the battle of 
Tudela, which was fought on the 23rd of Novem- 
ber. The Spaniards were quickly thrown into dis- 
order, put to flight and bavagcly slaughtered by 
the French cavalry. These Spanish armies, how- 
ever, had nut the habit of capitulating ; fragments 
went off and saved themselves by fleetness of foot, 
the rest retreated in tolerably good order to Cala- 
tayud. It is said that Bonaparte reproached one 
of his generals fur suffering Castaiios to escape, 
having a vindictive desire to hold in captivity 
the conqueror of Dupont. Plundering the towns 
through which they passed, and shooting every 
Spaniard they caught in arms (Bonaparte having 
given an express and standing order to that effect), 
some of the French columns marched forward to 
drive out the central junta and take possession of 
Madrid. 

Having done nothing when they had time to do 
it, the central junta now precipitated measures in 
the most hurried and confused manner, issuing a 
multitude of orders, some of which were not 
understood, and very few of which were attended 
to, partly through the despair which seemed to 
have fallen upon the Spanish people, and partly 
through the shortness of time that was allowed 
them. They ordered the formation of a new 
militia in all towns ; they began to collect provi- 
sions and to make barricades; they sent some 
troops to occupy the passes of the Somosierra, the 
last bulwark between the French and the capital ; 
and 6000 men were entrenched upon the heists 
of Sepulveda, overlooking the principal paas. But 
the French came on rapidly, and the dangerous 
belief was spread throughout the Spanish forces and 
the people of Madrid, that their generals and leaden 
were betraying them. Treachery — foul treachery — 
there was in the capital ; but it wpears to have lieen 
confined to the party pf Pon T. Morla, who had 
distinguished himself as a patriot in the govern- 
ment of Cadiz, and who was never suspected until 
it was too late to prevent the effects of his treason. 
On the 29th of November Bonaparte had his head 
quarters at a village upon the outer skirts of Somo- 
sierra. On the 30th the principal pass was car- 
ried, the 6000 Spaniards intrenched at Sepulveda 
flying before a charge of Polish lancers. On the 
morning of the 2nd of December, Bessi^res, with 
the French cavalry, came within sight of Madrid, 
and took possession of the heights; and at noon on 
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I the same day, being the anniversary of his 
tion, the Emperor of the grriv^* Tilt 

town was immediately supimfllhld ; but puch ipes 
the fury of the people that the Frenph ofluier 
employ^ would have been torn to pieces but (or 
the interference of the Spanish regulars. The di|y 
past^ without the possibility of opening pny CQip- 
munication with those who wished tp save thfdf 
houses, their property, and their lives by deliveriqg 
up the city. In the evening Bonaparte’s infanti^ 
and artillery came up ; arrsngepientq were msde 
by moonlight for an assault the next momipg, gn4 
the Marques de Castelar wap exhorted, in s let^^ 

I from Berthier, not to expose Msdnd to the bprrprf 
of a storm. “ The night was clear and brigljt, ^ 
in the French camp all was silence and wgmhfi^ 
but a tumultuous noise was heard from every 
ter of the city, as if some mighty beast was strug- 
gling and howling in the toils.*'* There 
only 6000 regular troops, under the command pf 
Castelar, in the town ; but there were mure than 
60,000 armed men besides these, consisting of thP 
citizens and populace, and the peasantry who hnd 
flocked in from the adjoining country; and, if left 
to their own impulse and fury, these men would 
have made a must desperate resistance. They had 
taken up the pavement, they had barricaded the 
streets and houses, they had massacred the Maj> 
ques de Perrales, and other persons suspected of 
favouring the French, and they were shouting 
** War to the knife !” Unfortunately, Madrid had 
no bulwarks or outworks ; the houses, though 
strong, were not .fire-proof ; the artillery had been 
placed in the worst ghd mPiI exposed situations ; 
and the opulent claiiei soon declared against the 
madness of attempting to defend a Urge and open 
capital incapable of 

exploits as bed been |ics|iraed at ^firagoza ever 
be expected from a cMlIal city, let it fortified 
as it may. Before 4ey^>gli^ French stormed 

some housea in the mWrb|, I garrison 

which had been inlq Bpen Retiro 

K ace, and began ^ tj^row s]Ul)| into the town. 

rly in the morning of the 3ra iMy took poisei- 
aion of the immenif of t|ia Duke of Medina 
Celi, a key m the city on that li^. f^e city was 
then summpned for the third time ; end in the 
afternoon t|^ T* Mofle, whose jBOwq^ice is sup- 
posed to hare been even greater than his treachery, 
-came out to demand a suspension of arms. Morla 
was aepomp^”*^ auother Spanish officer, who 
was compelled to hear the terrible threats of Bona- 
parte, mihgled with moral declamations and apoph- 
thegms, the farcical paru of the tragedy. “ Injus- 
tice and bad faith,” said this precious moralist, 
** always recoil upon those who are guilty of them !” 
Morla returned into the ciCv and told the ftathpr;- 
ties and the people that Madrid muU surrender 
before six o’clock the next morning, dt periah and 
disappear ! There were still tbous^ds who would 
have staid to have perished under ruins of t)ie 
houses^and all would not have periehed w|thpuf 
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loiB and delay to the French ; but the central junta 
had fled already, with indecent haste, towards Bada- 
joz, and the men in authority that remained confessed 
that there was nothing left to do but to capitulate. 
The Marques de Castelar nobly determined not to 
surrender, and succeeded in withdrawing his 6000 
regulars and sixteen cannon in safety. During the 
night, the populace and the peasantry kept firing 
on the French outposts, and ringing the church 
and convent bells : but at 8 o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the 4th of December Morla came forth with 
a capitulation, and Madrid surrendered. Such of 
the Spaniards as remained in arms, and as had not 
fled out of the town to follow Castelar, were dis- 
armed, and the city was filled with French troops, 
who had received the strictest orders not to exas- 
perate the people by plunder, or by any other excess. 
Bonaparte fixed his head-quarters at Ghamartin, a 
country house four miles from Madrid ; and in a 
few days the shops were re-opened, the theatres 
were frequented as usual, and everything wore the 
outward appearance of tranquillity. A number of 
imperial decrees, re-organizing the government, 
and hurling vengeance at those grandees who had 
declared that they had acted in Bayonne under 
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compulsion, and who had made head against his 
brother, were issued from Ghamartin, and a pro- 
clamation was addressed to the Spaniards in the 
name of Napoleon. The Spanish people were told 
that further resistance was useless ; that at most 
they could only protract a destructive war on their 
own soil ; that it had cost the emperor only a few 
marches to defeat their armies; that he would 
presently drive the English from the Peninsula ; 
that to the rights which had' been ceded him by 
the princes of the last dynasty he had now added 
the right of conquest, but that his wish was still to 
be the regenerator of Spain. “ But,” he added, 
** should you not merit my confidence, 1 must treat 
you as a conquered people, and place my brother 
Joseph upon another throne. I shall then set the 
crown of Spain upon my own head, and cause it to 
be respected by the guilty; for God has given 
me power and inclination to surmount all ob- 
stacles Joseph Bonaparte entered Madrid in the 
tail of the French army ; but, though all seemed so 
quiet and submissive, he dreaded insurrection and 
assassination ; and, while his brother went to look 
after Sir John Moore and the English, he retired, 
well guarded, to the royal palace at S. Ildefonso. 



Palaoe ov B. Ildefovbo. 


The situation of the English general was, in the 
extremest degree, critical. On the 28th of Novem- 
ber news reached Sir John Moore at Salamanca, of 
the unexpected dispersion of all the Spanish armies, 
and of Uie rapid advance of Bonaparte with over- 
whelming forces. It appeared to him that, as 


there was no longer an army in the north of 
Spain with which he could combine, and as the 
southern provinces would quickly be invaded, it 
was most advisable to lead back his troops to Lis- 
bon; where they would be enabled to join any 

* Southey. Hut. of tho Feninsular War. 
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Spanish corps which might rise in the south, or to 
render essential services by being conveyed by sea 
to Cadiz. Accordingly, Sir John sent orders to Sir 
David Baird, who had not got much beyond Astorga, 
to prepare to retreat to Coruna and sail with his 
division to the Tagus ; and he instructed General 
Hope, who was still far away, to join him if prac- 
ticable, or to march to Ciudad Rodrigo, near the 
Portuguese frontier, where they could unite. It is 
said that this plan met with the full approbation of 
Hope and Baird. But at this juncture intelligence 
was brought to Moore from Madrid, that a very 
favourable change had taken place in the state of 
affairs. It was most confidently reported, on the 
authority of the junta and of Don T. Morla, that 
San Juan, a Spanish general, had repulsed three 
attacks of the French at Sepulveda ; that Costafios 
was bringing up the greater part of his force to 
unite with San Juan ; and that Bonaparte was still 
at Burgos, or a good many marches from Madrid. 
Of the immense force which the French had now 
brought to the southward of the Pyrenees and of 
the Ebro, and of the strong reserves that were 
ready to follow, Moore apparently received no 
information. But at the same time a long dispatch 
from Mr. Frcre, dated Aranjuez, November 30th, 
reached him. The ambassador strongly deprecated 
a retreat into Portugal ; assuring Sir John that the 
provinces he had seen were the least distinguished 
of all Spain for a military or patriotic spirit; that 
the other provinces possessed the most ardent and 
determined patriotism ; and that, as he believed, 
every individual in the central junta or government 
was resolved to iierish with the country rather than 
submit. In the common lamentable ignorance of 
the amount of the French force, and in the fatal 
reliance on the rhodomontade reports of Spaniards 
who were fools or traitors, Mr. Frere recommended 
Moore to collect a force capable of repulsing the 
French before they received their reinforcements, 
telling him that the covering and protecting Madrid 
was a point of the greatest moment; that the 
l>eople of the capital were full of resolution, and 
determined to defend it to extremity, in spite of its 
unfavourable situation ; and that surely this deter- 
mination ought to be encouraged by some show of 
support.* Letters also came from Don T. Morla, 
imploring Sir John to succour Madrid. Two 
Spanish generals also arrived at Salamanca with a 
letter from Don Martin Garay, the war minister ; 
both these generals and the minister’s letter spoke 
in glowing terms of the improved prospect of afi'airs, 
assuring Sir John that the Spanish armies were 

* Parliamentary mpera. — " Mr. Frere hail come out to .Spam im- 
proased \vitii falae notioiia of wlint wua piisainj; in that country, and, 
tenacioualy cliuijing tn the pictures of his imai'inatinn. hr reaenteil 
the lutruaioii of reason and spurned at facta. The defeat of the Conde 
lie Hclvedor nt Ganioiinl, a defeat that broke tlir centre of the SpuDiah 
line, uncovered the Sauk and rear of Ca8*uS(»'M armv, ofieDed a way to 
Madrid, and rendered the eoocentration ol the British divisions unsafe 
il not impossible, he curiously c died the ' unlucky aflalr of the lOth 
at Burgos.' After the battle of Tudela he estimated the whole French 
army on the side of Burgos and Valladolid at eleven thamuid men, 
when they were above me hundred thuusand ; and yet, with inforroalion 
BO absurdly defective, he was prompt to interfere with, and eager to 
control, the military combinations of the General (Sir John Moore), 
wlitoh were fodnded upon the true and acknowledged principles of the 
art of war."— iVopier. 
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undismayed, were augmenting daily, and were ren- 
dering the approach of the French to Madrid 
utterly impracticable. But, befere these two gene- 
rals and this letter came to hand, the French were 
undisputed masters of the capital; and the army of 
Sun Juan existed nowhere except upon pape t<»i 
the troops had fled pusillanimously, and had mur- 
dered — at Talavera — their own general, reputed 
the Ijest officer in the Spanish service. There ia 
every reason for believing that Don T. Morla’a 
letter, which was dated on the 2nd of December, 
the very day that he actually began negotiating 
terms lor surrendering Madrid, was dictated by 
some of Bonaparte’s people, or was written and 
sent to serve that conqueror by drawing the English 
army into a snare. It was utterly impossible tliat 
Morla could have been ignorant of the true state of 
affairs ; and yet he told Sir John Moore that Cas- 
tanos, with 25,000 men, was falling back on Madrid 
in the greatest haste, to unite with its garrison ; and 
that 10,000 men from the Somosierra were coming 
for the same purpose to the city, where nearly 
40,000 men would join them ! 

Great pains were taken to continue the unac- 
countable delusion into which Mr. Frere had 
fallen, and to conceal from him the submission of 
Madrid. There was in that city a Frenchman, 
named Charmilly, who gave himself out as a 
royalist emigrant and refugee, and who, in that 
capacity, and as a mortal enemy to Bonaparte, had 
offered his services to the central junta. This 
man was afterwards denounced in the British par 
liament us one .who had been an organizer of 
ussassmation in San Domingo, and a fraudulent 
bankrupt in London ; and there appears no reason 
to doubt that he was, and had bttn, an unprin- 
cipled adventurer. As soon as he saw that the 
French were the strongest he stole out of Madrid 
and joined them. Bonaparte’s skill in these 
matters was at least as conspicuous as his military 
genius; and wherever he moved there was a 
household or camp police composed of men who 
had been trained by those great masters, Fouchb 
and Savary, and who bad been exercised under his 
own eye. On the 2Dd of December, when Don 
T. Morla first presented himself in the French 
camp, and evidently before he had written to 
entrap Sir John Moore, Charmilly had a private 
interview with that Spanish apostate. Immediately 
after this conference Charmilly posted after the 
English ambassador, who was nying with the 
central junta at, or nearly at, the very moment that 
Moore was reading his famous Aranjuez dispatch. 
The Frenchman overtook Mr. Frere at Talavera, 
and, apparently with little difficulty, convinced 
that credulous man that the Spanish afiairs were 
prospering; that Madrid was quite capable of 
holding out for a long time against the smaU army 
which Bonaparte had brought agaitfst it; and, 
finally, that nothing was wanting to raise the siege 
and compel the French to a speSiy retieat 
the approach of the British. Withmt a 
doubt as to the character and reputation of 1 
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French adventurer, the facetious and accomplished 
Irriter in the ‘ Anti- Jacobin* unbosomed himself, 
ahd made him the depository of secrets which 
fhitbt have committed the safety and honour of 
Hv^y British soldier in Spain. Morla, who had 
sent the Frenchman to catch Frere, had by this 
time secured to himtelf his military rank and his 
fortune — which last must have been chiefly made 
by appropriating the money which England had 
fto liberally and so carelessly sent out ; — and very 
soon afterwards he was rewarded by high employ- 
ment under King Joseph. The English ambas- 
mdor, with his head full of the mendacious intel- 
ligence which Charmilly had brought him, sat 
down and wrote a dispatch to Sir John Moore, 
commencing by referring to his famous Aranjuez 
dispatch, in which he had recommended the cover- 
ing and protecting Madrid; and then referring 
Sir John to Colonei Charmilly, the bearer of the 
present letter, for the state in which he had left 
lli&t city. Mr. Freie could not but confess that he 
and the central junta were flying for Badajoz, 
” from a situation in which they were exposed to 
bd made prisoners;'* yet he still urged Sir John 
to Succour the capital, offering to take upon himself 
any degree of responsibility as if the commander- 
in-chief of an army could shift his responsibility 
from his own shoulders to those of a fugitive di- 
plomatist. With this dispatch, and with all Frere’s 
iecrets in his possession, Charmilly sped away for 
Salamanca ; but it was neither our ambassador at 
Talavera or at Badajoz, nor our general at Sala- 
manca, that could tell with whom Charmilly com- 
inunicaied on the road, or what messengers he 
sent to the French at Madrid. Presenting himself 
at Sir John Moore’s head-quarters, the Frenchman 
delivered the dispatch and pressed vehemently to 
see the general. Sir John, who had no love for 
Frenchmen of any kind, and a great detestation 
for all spies and secret agents, reluctantly ad- 
mitted him to his presence, and closely questioned 
him upon the intelligence he brought. Charmilly, 
like one used to the trade, positively asserted that 
Bonaparte's army was not considerable ; that no- 
thing could CKcecd the patriotic zeal of all ranks of 
Spaniards at Madrid ; that clouds of people from the 
country were rushing in to defend that city ; that 
all Clattes were at work ; that the city was already 
rarrounded with batteries ; that every street was 
btrricaded, end that Mr. Frere was most desirous 
tb St Sir John should instantly advance and raise 
the Siege of Madrid. All this was said just three 
diyS filer Madrid had surrendered ! Sir John 
listened without uttering a word which could in- 
dicate his thonghte or the course he meant to 
pnrtue. The ad venturer saw he was. suspected; 
rat, canning as he was, he duped hiinself into the 
Mief that Moore persisted in his original inten- 
tibn of retreating rapidly to Portugal. Early next 
nHsning he again appeared at head-quarters, imd 

ra ted a second letter from Mr. Frere, which 
I sappressed, by that ambassador’s directions. 
It hia ftrtt interview. This wSS alrengc enough, 


but there was matter in the letter, in this rider to 
the dispatch, which was still stranger— fur it con- 
tained a request that, should Sir John continue in 
his resolution to retreat, “ ihe bearer miffht be 
previously examined before a council oj war ! " 
This was nothing less than attempting to wrest the 
command of the army out of the general's hands, to 
appeal from Sir John Moore to the officers serving 
under him, and to intimate to those officers and the 
whole army that, in the^opiniou of the ambassa- 
dor, Sir John was deficient in zeal, bravery, and 
ability. A grosser insult was never offered to a 
brave and high-mitided man ; and it was the grosser 
and the bitterer from the character of the agent 
who delivered it. Moore instantly ordered Char- 
milly to quit the cantonments of the British army. 
Whether the Frenchman repaired to Badajoz to 
condole with Mr. Frere, or went to Madrid to hold 
him up to the ridicule he merited, we cannot decide ; 
but it should appear that he communicated intelli- 
gence to French head-quarters, which, from the 
mistake he had fallen into, misled Bonaparte, and 
confirmed him in the belief that the British were 
in full retreat to Lisbon. 

Moore's nature was generous, his temper beauti- 
ful: as soon as the odmus Frenchman wa^ gone 
his resentment cooled;* and, calmly weighing 
Frere's dispatch and the information which Char- 
milly had brought, and comparing it with the in- 
formation contained in the lett^ of Morla, of 
whose treachery he was wholly ignorMt, and with 
the details given by the two Spanish generals, 
who had waited upon him at Salamanca, he 
was induced to believe that Madrid was rewlly 
standing a siege, that the Spanish generals were 
concentrating their scattered forces, that the I'rench 
army was not very considerable, and that the 
spirit and energy of the country, ot W'hich he had 
scarcely seen a sign, w’Pie at last awaking. On 
the 5th or 6th of December he was joined by the 
ordnance from General Hope’s division, and this 
tended to raise his spirits. On the 6ih he wrote 
to Sir David Baird, who, after destroying some 
stores, had retreated as far as Villa Franca, to 
concentrate his troops and return to Astorga, 
“ I mean,” said Moore, “ to proceed bridle in 
hand ; for if the bubble bursts we shall have a 
run for it.'' He also ordered Hope, who was now 
near at hand, to join him without delay ; and he 
opened a correspondence with Romana, who had 
so cleverly brought his Spanish veterans from the 
Baltic, but the best part of whose forces had been 
engaged on the Ebro, and beaten and scattered. 
Romana, who had succeeded to Blake's command, 
was quartered in the city of Leon ; but none except 
the wildest and falsest intelligence could be ob- 

• WrlHnu a f«r hour* aAerwarda to Frere to espran hit with that 
nothing ihould diatarb the harmony which ought to auDCMt bntwet'u 
thm, Moore laid— •• I ahall nbataln Trom any remar^ upon ill.- two 
letton from \on. delivered to me laat night and thi« morning hy 
Colonel CharniilU, or on the meeaage which acoomiMuied Uiem. 1 
Mrtaluly at fltat did frel and eziiram much Indiguation at a pem 
like him beiug mtde the channel of aeommunlcaUon of Uiateort 1^ 

rauiome. Thoie lhalingcareai wiond,andldafBiByth«y nowrwIU 

be crealeil towerdi you again." 
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Ruined of the strength of his army. Before flying 
from Madrid, the central junta had assured Colonel 
Graham (at present Lord Lynedoch) that Romana’s 
army eiceeded 30,000 men. The marques him- 
self is said to have stated to a British officer that 
he had 22,000 infantry and 300 cavalry ; yet now, 
when he was required to ^act, he wrote a letter to 
Sir John Moore, acknowledging that he could only 
assemble 9000 or 10,000 men, and two days after- 
wards these dwindled to 7000. Such, invariably, 
was the sort of official intelligence that Moore re- 
ceived from Spanish generals and ministers : there 
was never any dependence to be placed in their 
reports, and it was clear that nothing was to be 
expected from Romans. Sir John then wrote to 
Lord Castlereagh, stating that he intended to 
advance by Valladolid towards Burgos, in con- 
junction with Sir David Baird, and with or with- 
out the army of Romans, for the purpose of 
threatening the communication of the French. 
The Somosierra and the Guadarrama were both 
known to be in possession of the enemy, wherefore 
no direct movement could be made towards Madrid ; 
but Moore knew that Zaragoza was determined to 
stnnd a second siege ; he had received from the 
junta of Toledo a formal assurance of their resolu- 
tion to bury themselves under the ruins of the 
town rather than submit ; and he w'as informed 
that the southern provinces were forwardingcrowds 
of fresh levies. He concluded that Bonaparte 
would be more anxious to strike a heavy blow 
against the English than to overrun any particular 
province; and therefore he resolved to throw him- 
self upon the communications of the French army, 
hoping, if fortune were favourable, to inflict a 
severe loss upon the troops which guarded them 
before aid could arrive. If Bonaparte, suspending 
his operations against the south, should detach 
troops largely, Madrid would thereby be relieved : 
if he did not detach largely, the British could hold 
their ground. Moore could not but know that a 
great general like the Emperor of the French 
would be most likely to unite his whole army, end 
fall upon the troops which thus ventured to place 
themselves on his line of operations ; but, in order to 
relieve the Spaniards at a critical moment, and to 
give time for the southern provinces to organize their 
defences, he was willing to draw the mass of the 
enemy upon himself.* 

In the meanwhile Sir John had sent forward 
Colonel Graham to carry a message to Morla, and 
to endeavour to obtain some correct information of 
what was passing in Madrid and the country round 
it. Graham returned to Salamanca on the evening 
of the 9th, bringing the first intimation of the 
prompt capitulation of the Spanish capital. He 
had not been able to penetrate farther than TaJa- 
vera, where he had met two membera of the een- 

* CoIoimI Kapler, Hietorv of the Wu in the Peoiontla.— The hie* 
torian the ivar add* — " Moore felt that, In dolag ao. he compro- 
mleed tfiaiafely of hie own army, Uiat ha moat fllda aloaf the vim 
of a prediiiee, that he must eroaa a gulf on a rotten plnnli ; bnt he 
aleo knee the martial qualUiea of hi* eoldUn, be han oonfldeuee in 
nfe oern genlns, nnd, the oeeaaion being vorlHy of n greil deed, he 
dated amarHaven ndainm Napoleon." 
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tral junta, who assured him that the French were 
only from 20,000 to 30,000 Mlwtigi and had pos- 
teased themselves of nothing aioaa than the Retiro 
palace ; that the people were still in anna ; that 
30,000 men of the Spanish army of the centre 
were at Guadalaxara ; that 14,000 men were at 
Almaraz ; and that Romana, who waa anxioua to 
unite with the English, would soon have 80,000 
fighting men. Mortified aa he waa to find that the 
capital had held out only one daVi and induced aa 
he was by that fact to doubt of .the Spanish spirit, 
and to place less reliance than ever on the reports 
and Bssurancca he received, Moore would not forego 
his resolution to advance ; for he calculated that a 
diversion for the southern provinces might still ho 
cflccted, and that he was bound to prove that Eng* 
land would not abandon the cause even when tha 
Spaniards themselves seemed to be abandoning it. 
With a full sense of the perilousness of his enter- 
prise, and with the conviction that no faith was to be 
put on reports from the Spanish authorities, Moore 
engaged some confidential persons to watch and 
send him timely notice of the movements of the 
enemy’s columns. On the 11th of December he 
pushed forward his cavalry towarda Toro and Tor- 
desillas, on the river Douro. He himself left Sala- 
manca on the 13th. Preparations for a retreat 
upon Portugal were, however, continued, and Sir 
David Baird was ordered to form magazinea at 
Benevente, Astorga, and other places, by whicii 
arrangements two lines of operation were secured, 
and a greater freedom of action obtained. I'he 
cavalry had not proceeded far, when Brigadier 
General C. Stewart (the present Marqueai of Lon- 
donderry), who was at their head, got notice that 
the village of Rueda was occupied by a party of 
French infantry and cavalry. The place waa pre- 
sently surrounded by our dragoons, and almost the 
whole party, consisting of eighty men, were killed 
or taken. The prisoners declared that they had no 
suspicion that the British were advancing— that 
they believed them to be retreating upon Lisbon. On 
the evening of the 13th Moore’s head-quarters were 
at Alaejos. There on the 14th an intercepted dis- 
patch from Berthicr to Soult was brought to him, 
and its contents induced him to change the direction 
of his march. The dispatch described Madrid aa 
perfectly tranquil, and the public amusementa going 
forward as in time of peace. It directed Soult to 
take possession of Leon, drive the ^aniards into 
Galicia, and make himself master of Benevente and 
Zamora ; being asaured that no apprehension of the 
English need be entertained, aa everything con- 
firmed the belief that they were in full retreat into 
Portugal. The fourth corps of the French armr was 
said to be already at Talavera, on the route to Bada- 
joz ; and this movement, it was observed, would force 
the English general to retreat, if, contran to the 
emperor’s belief, he bad not done so /ireaoy. The 
fifth corps was on the inarch to ZiMOEa, and the 
eighth corps to Buraos. Such the conlMence 
of the French at M^rid, that )i>eithier had sent 
this important dispatch (dated December the lOch) 

2z 
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by a single staff officer, who rode post through the 
country without an escort, and in perfect safety, 
until his abusive language to the postmaster ofVal- 
destilloB created a tumult, in which he lost his life. 
Captain Waters, who had been sent out by Moore 
to obtain intelligence, chanced to arrive at Valdes- 
tillos and to hear of the murder ; he purchased the 
French dispatch for twenty dollars : neither money 
nor patriotism had hitherto induced the Spaniards 
to bring Moore any intelligence.* It was now cer- 
tain that Burgos would be strongly protected, and 
that Baird’s line of march would be rendered un- 
safe if Soult followed Berthier’s instructions and 
advanced. On the other hand, as the French ap- 
peared to be ignorant of the British movements, 
there was some chance of surprising and beating 
Soult before Bonaparte could come to his succour. 
Moore therefore ordered Hope to pass the Douro, at 
Tordesillas, and direct his march upon Villapando ; 
he removed his head-quarters to Toro, and fixed 
upon Valderas as the point of junction with Baird’s 
division, the head of which was now at Benevente. 
On the 16th, being at Toro, Moore received two 
letters, one from the fugitive central junta, who by 
this time had fled from Badajoz to Truxillo, and 
the other from Mr. Frere, who had accompanied 
them in their flight, and who was still giving im- 
plicit faith to their sanguine and extravagant or 
treacherous reports. [Other persons suspected that 
several members of the junta were in the French 
interest; but our ambassador never seems to have 
suspected any thing, except the zeal, the skill, and 
firmness of our general.] The letter from the junta 
impudently complained that, when Romana pro- 
posed to unite 14,000 picked men to the British 
army, with a view to a forward movement, his offer 
had been disregarded, and a retreat determined 
upon, in spite of his remonstrances ; that this re- 
treat was uncalled for, ** as the enemy was never 
BO near his ruin as at that moment,” &c. The 
junta still urged Sir John to join Romana, with his 
14,000 select men, assuring him that 30,000 re- 
cruits would be added to the ranks in the course 
of — a month. Mr. Frere’s letter bitterly censured 
Sir John for having ever thought of a retreat, told 
him that he had done the utmost possible mischief 
to the Spanish cause, and that i/po/i a supposed 
military necessity,** he was inflicting final ruin 
on our ally, and indelible disgrace on his own 
country ! Now, at this moment, Mr. Frere, safe 
and far away at Truxillo, knew absolutely nothing 
about the state of Romana’s army, or the intentions 
of that general, or the force and movements of the 
French corps that were gathering round Moore; 
and he afterwards acknowledged that the Spanish 
enthusiasm was extinguished, and that*<a general 
panic was commencing at the very moment he was 
writing this offensive epistle. Romana, with a few 
thousand miserable soldiers, was at this time reti- 
ring into Galicia, although he was fully aware of 
the advance which Moore had made, and had en- 
Ifiged to support him. Thus the only Spanish force 
• Naplat. 
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on foot in the north was retreating, while the Bri- 
tish were advancing. On the 18th, Moore carried 
his head-quarters forward to Castro Nuevo, whence 
he wrote to Romana, acquainting him with his 
intention to fall upon Soult, and desiring his co- 
operation : he also requested that the marques, ac- 
cording to his own plan which had been presented 
to the British minister in London, w’ould reserve 
the Asturias for his own line, and leave Galicia 
to the British. Romana halted, and was dis- 
posed to do his duty with spirit ; but his military 
genius* was as limited as were the means at his com- 
mand : his soldiers had been defrauded of their pay 
— of the money sent out by England — by the profli- 
gate Asturian authorities, and were hungry, half 
naked, and ready at every moment to desert. The 
British continued in full march. On the 520th of De- 
cember the whole of the forces of Moore, Baird, and 
Hope were united at and near Mayorga. Nominally 
the army was nearly 35,000 strong ; but four regi- 
ments were still in Portugal, and three regiments had 
been left at Lugo and Astorga; nearly 1700 men 
were detached, and about 4000 w'ere in hospital : 
hence the actual number at present at Mayorga 
was only about 23,580 men with 60 pieces of 
artillery. In their advance the cavalry had scoured 
the country on the side of Valladolid, and had taken 
a number of prisoners from the French, who could 
be no longer ignorant of Moore’s movements. At 
Mayorga information was obtained^thut about 700 
French cavalry were lying in the town of Sahagun. 
To surprise this corps. Lord Paget (now M arquess of 
Anglesey) marched all night with two regiments of 
hussars. The surprise failed, but the attack never- 
theless succeeded ; the French were charged and 
broken, many were sabred, 157 were taken pri- 
soners, and the rest, whose horses were fresh while 
the English horses were jaded, escaped by flight. 
This feat was performed by the 15th, who had only 
400 men, for the 10th hussars were not in sight 
when Paget made his brilliant charge. The Eng- 
lish infantry soon advanced, and Sahagun became 
head-quarters. Romana remained behind at Man- 
cilla, writing encouraging letters, yet showing very 
plainly that no assistance was to be expected from 
him. The whole British army was, however, on 
fire for a general battle; and Moore entertained 
sanguine hopes that he might still have time to 
strike a decisive blow at Soult, who was at a short 
distance, posted behind the river Carion, with from 
16,000 to 18,000 men, and with some other corps 
not far off in his rear. But, having outmarched their 
supplies, the English tro^s were obliged to halt at 
Sahagun until the 23rd. On that day Romana gave 
notice that the French were in full march from the 
side of Madrid ; and in the night of the 23rd, when 
the English troops were actually in march for the 
Carion, with the intention of forcing the bridge 
over that river and falling upon Soult, Moore re- 
ceived certain reports, from his own confidential 

* Lord Wellington mid, in IBM, that, though Romuin wu om of 
the beet of the Spmnleh genemle. to muuh doubted of hie nbllUy to 
eomnuukd an army.— DiqMtoAef. 
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agen^ that the whole French army was in move* 
ment to concentrate, and to .crush the British : — the 
fourth 00 ^ had been halted at Talsvera, the 6fth 
was at Vitoria, the eighth was fast dosing up to 
reinforce Soult, and Bonaparte in person was 
marching with his usual rapidity towai^ the Gua- 
darrama, having expressed his astonishment at the 
unexpected boldness of the British movemeut, and 
having exclaimed that Moore was the only general 
now fit to contend with him.* The emperor of 
the French was aiming at the occupation of Bene* 
vente, in Moore’s rear. No fewer than 100,000 
md) wtte hurrying forward by four different routes : 
the conquest of the south and every other operation 
was suspended. It was the mot not only of Bona- 
parte, but of Soult and all his generals, that, if they 
could only beat Moore, there was nothing to be 
feared from any army that existed in Spain. If 
Soult would have waited to give battle on the banks 
of the Carion, Moore could have beaten him with 
ease; but it was suspected (and the case was 
really so) that Soult had received orders to fall 
back on the columns that were hastening to his 
support, and to draw Moore on towards Burgos, 
which would have allowed time for the converging 
corps of the French to envelope him. In his one 
great object Sir John had fully succeeded : he had 
tempted Bonaparte from Madrid ; he had gained 
good breathing time for the southern provinces ; he 
had caused the siege of Zaragoza to be delayed ; he 
had gained fur the Spaniards an opportuniiy of 
uniting in other provinces ; and more be could not 
do, VI ithout risking the total destruction of his army 
end the ignominious fate of Dupont. He therefore 
immediately countermanded the advance of the 
army, sending the baggage, with the brigades in his 
rear, back towards Asiorga; and, to cover the retreat 
and to deceive Soult, he remained a whole day with 
the reserve, and sent forward squadrons of cavalry 
to skirmish with the French outposts. He apprized 
Romana of his intentions, and requested him to 
leave a strong guard at the bridge of Mancilla, 
which spans the river Esla. The beginning of 
the retreat was conducted with the most perfect 
order; and by the 26th the whole British army 
was safely behind the Esla. On the same day 
Bonaparte reached Tordesillas, on the Douro, fully 
expecting to cut off Moore’s retreat ; but notwith- 
standing his amazing speed he found he arrived 

* Sir John Moore had no friendly corn to protect hia flunks— no 
rcinfurcemuiita to expect. He commanded an army, brilluiit in np- 
peurance, yet weak in numerical strength ; but upon that, and that 
alone, was depeudeooe to be placed for the auceessful reault uf a ^ery 
bold advance Hgaiust a anpeiior enemy in hU front, a corps nearly aa 
strong as Ills own upon his right flank, and the whole army of the 
emperor unoccupied and ready to move against him. In staling that 
a superior foree was in front of the British army, it must not be sup* 
posea to apidy to the corps d'nrmM of Marshal Soult alone, but to 
Include that of tlw Duke of Abrantas CJunoO, then between Vitoria 
and Burgos. . • The msrcli upon the C-irton would undoubtetlly 

have compromised the ssfbty of our army. Not only the most pro- 
bable, but tlie most to be desired, result of that movement, nameiy, 
the t of Marshal Soult. -would but have added to Its dangiTi amt 
difficulties. Marshal Soult reUred when asssUed by tlir British 
ftjKe, tt is probable that its general, being yet in ignoniiice of Uie raiud 
movenent uakiug against him Irorn Madrid, would have advanced in 
pursuit, and this must have rendered hie siinotion eiiH more critical. 
In either eaee, the tt"«* loet could not fail ta uceaeUm the deetructlou 
or capture of our army.'*— XiwmwwI-calsBcl XsM Aqf, Narratkt 
of the BemmUwr fFar. 
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twelve boun too late. Belbfe getting acroaa the 
Esla some squadrons of Freirthhone were banging 
on the flanks of the Eng^iih, and an advaneea 
I corps of their cavalry occupied a hill near the road. 
These last were attacked by the 10th hussars, who 
put many of them to the sword and took about 100 
prisoners. 'During twelve successive days the Eng- 
lish cavalry had been engaged more or less ; they 
had been so well headed in every affair or skirmish 
that they had taken upwards of 500 prisoners 
in all. The river Esla was fordable in many 
places, there were several bridges which the Spa- 
niards had neglected to destroy, and little confi- 
dence could be placed upon Romana’s people, who 
had undertaken to defend the bridge at Mancilla. 
Brigadier- general Cmufurd blew up one of the 
bridges at Castro Gunzalo, one half of his men 
working amid&t torrents of rain and snow, and the 
other half keeping the enemy at bay, for some of 
the cavalry of the French imperial guard had col- 
lected on the heights on the opposite bank. Behind 
Mancilla stood the town of Leon, inclosed with 
walls and capable of considerable resistance. Leav- 
ing 3,000 of his men, with four pieces of artillery, 
to defend or destroy the bridge, Romana undertook 
to hold Leon with the rest of his forces, and with 
a rabble that had gathered round him. A few 
French light horse drove the Spaniards from the 
bridge, captured their guns, and chased them to- 
wards Leon. By this easy means Soult, whose 
single corps now exceeded the British army in 
number, got possession of an important road and 
advanced rapidly; and then Romana abandoned 
Leon without firing a musket, and fled with his 
dii^Bolving forces to the north. Moure had gained 
two da) s’ rest at Benevente, but, as he hud not the 
means of removing them, he ^as obliged to destroy 
most of his stores.* On the 29ih the mass uf the 
British gained Astorga, the cavalry remaining be- 
hind at Benevente, with piquets watching the fords 
of the Esla. General Lefehvre Desnuuettes dashed 
across the river, with 600 horse of the imperial 
guard. Our piquets retired fighting, and Brigadier- 
general the Hon. C. Stewart obstinately disputed the 
ground ; but the French kept advancing across tlie 
plain, which was then covered with stragglers, bag- 
gage waggons, and camp fulloHcrs. Benevente 
was filled with tumult and confusion ; but l^ord 
Puget mounted the 1 0th hussars at the edge of the 
town, rallied and collected the piquets and the 3rd 
German hussars, and made a charge with the whole. 
In an instant the scene changed ; the French were 
galloping back towards the river, with the British 
and Lord Paget close at their heels. licfebvre 
Desnuuettes was wounded and made priaoner; 

• ** Thr army waa and had bean Arom the flnt vtihonl mflldmt 
meant of trantport ; tlie nenerul had no aiiiMy to miouro It, aud tlio 
til will of the Suanierdn. and ihethuflbn(aoiutBe|ojrtha janlaa. added 
loQnltely to their dUBcnltiM.'*— JVe^er. ' 

Borne money had been amt to Hoora alnae hit advnnee, bat not 
enough. He wm ubliged t«> contract dabta wiUi thr Bivunarda. who 
were not fond of givtnif ere^. end who ftwnan all alonf , that Mooin 
wai Aghtlns their haute. Thle credU nalm had a vary penldoaa 
efTeet not only on Mr Johu’t aampaivn. but alan on the flnl oampalgn 
of Sir A. Weltaalay la Baatn. MtoAfUmT, howavar, in tha cotawnf 
ISO*, ooutnved to pay off all thas* dabU. 
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other officera were captured ; esd nearW 200 men 
were killed, wounded, or taken. The Britiah loss 
amounted to 50 men. Lord Paget maintained his 
post till the evening of the 29th, and then took the 
road to Astorga. On the morning of the 30rh, 
Marshal Bessi^res crossed the Esla with 9000 horse 
and followed Paget, and on the same day General 
Franceschi, who had crossed at the bridge of Man- 
cilia, followed M oore by another road. While he was 
at Astorga, or before he got there, about 5,000 men 
of Romana’s flying army (the only troops that 
ever appeared to co-operate) rushed into the town, 
and began to appropriate the provisions and stores 
which had been collected for the use of the British. 
The Spaniards had encumbered the road with carts 
and mules, they took possession of the houses, and 
when the English soldiers went to seek lodgings, 
quarrels and scuffles ensued. Nor was this the 
worst consequence of the contact of the two allied 
forces : the Spaniards were afflicted with the typhus 
fever, and they communicated it to the English. 
Sir John had earnestly solicited the marques to 
leave this road vacant, and to retire into the Astu- 
rias, where, by lying on the flank or rear of the 
advancing French army, lie might have retarded its 
progress ; but the Spaniard had preferred crossing 
Moore’s line of march, and by so doing he did the 
British army far more injury than the pursuing 
French could do it. From this moment the disci- 
pline of Moore’s people was seriously affected. In 
the terrible disorder which prevailed, the English 
soldiers helped themselves, as best they could, to 
provisions, and to spirits and wine. N u orders were 
observed ; and when Moore resumed his retreat he 
was obliged to leave such of the stores as had not 
been seized and wasted behind him. Having done 
all the mischief he could, Romana retired with his 
cavalry and some guns to the valley of the Minho, 
leaving his ragged infantry and the rest of his artil- 
lery to follow their own instinct. Some of these 
poor Spaniards mixed with the British army, spread- 
ing still more the vermin and the disease with which 
they were infected ; but the greater part of them 
either disbanded, or were taken by the French. 
On the 28th of December Bonaparte had slept at 
Villapando, only four leagues from Benevente. On 
the 1st of January he took possession of Astorga, 
where 70,000 French infantry, 10,000 cavalry, and 
200 pieces of aitillery were now united. 

A. D. ] 809. From the heights behind Astorga 
the Emperor of the French could discover the 
now confused rear of the retreating English 
army ; but he was exceedingly wroth that Moore, 
by his rapid movements, should have escaped him, 
and circumstances had arisen in a distant part of 
the world which prevented his enjoying the satis- 
faction of pursuing the most cordially hated of all 
his enemies. Dispatches arrived from Paris and 
from other places, which left no doubt as to the 
intention of Austria to take the field against biro ; 
and therefore, on the 2nd, entrusting the pursuit of 
Moore to Soult, be turned away from j^nevente 
to Valladolid, whence he travelled with almost in- 


credible speed to his own capital, cursing all the 
way the efficiency of English policy, alliances, and 
subsidies, to which solely he attributed the war with 
which he was now threatened in Germany and 
Italy.* But even after his emperor’s departure 
Soult had 60,000 men and 91 guns to put in the 
track of Moore ; and he lost no time in precipi- 
tating these masses through Galicia. His cavalry 
was very soon close upon the British rear ; and 
the whole of that army, from excessive privation 
and suffering, from the murmurs and misconduct 
of many of the officers, and from the despondency 
generally induced by such a retreat, was becoming 
every day more and more demoralized. They had 
hardly any provisions with them, they could obtain 
little or nothing, except sour wine, in that famine- 
stricken country; the roads were wretched, and 
covered with deep snow; mheii it did not snow it 
rained in torrents ; the cold on tlie mountains was 
intense; and many of the sick, and many of the 
women and childicn who had been allowed to fol- 
low the army in spite of Sir John’s orders, lay 
down by the road-side and died. Some disgrace- 
ful occurrences took place at Bembibre, where 
there were immense wine-cellars ; and similar ex- 
cesses were committed in Villa Franca. Yet, 
wherever or whenever the French came up to fight, 
the English formed in good order and beat them 
off. Tlie French general Colbert was shot through 
the heart in one of these cncou liters, '^md of the six 
or eight squadrons of horse that accompanied him 
the greater number were killed on the spot. In 
front of Lugo another desperate contest took place, 
which ended in General the Hon. Sir E. Paget’s re- 
pulsing a greatly superior force. This was on the 5th 
of January. On the 7lh, Sir John Moore announced 
his intention of halting and offering battle to his pur- 
suer. “ It has been well said,’' says our military his- 
torian, “ that a British army may be gleaned in a 
retreat, but cannot be reaped; whatever may be 
their misery, the soldiers will always be found 
clean at review, ready at a fight; and scarcely was 
this order issued when the line of buttle, so atten- 
uated before, was filled with vigorous men, full of 
confidence and valour.”t Moore’s positions were 
well chosen, and the country was rugged and moun- 
tainous. Soult formed in order ul battle along a 
ridge fronting the English ; but from the nature 
of the ground he could not discover Moore’s force, 
and, taking it merely for a rear-guard, he attacked 
rather feebly, and was defeated with the loss of 
400 or 500 men. But the French marshal now 
called up the division of Laborde; and at day- 
break on the following morning, he confronted 
the English general, who bad about 16,000 foot, 
1800 horse, and 40 pieces of artillery, with 
17,000 foot, 4000 horse, and 50 pieces of artillery. 
But, even with this superiority of force, Soult pre- 

* It haa been luapected that oilier onuaei, betidei the altitude of 
the Aurtrien emiwror, contributed to Booaparte’a hasty depeiture 
from hiri army lo Spam ; Imt on thi> head we can flud noUuflK but 
oomt^ture, and the one great oanae aulgned in the text appean 
■nflk'lent to account for hli return to I'aria. 
t Colonel Napier. 
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ferred waiting for the junction of Marshal Ney 
to giving battle ; and the French remained in line 
all day without firing a shot. It could not be ex- 
pected that Moore should move to attack Soult^ 
who might be reinforced at ev£r^ moment, and it 
would have been maduesa to wait where he waa : 
therefore Moore decamped' in the night, leaving 
his fires burning to deceive the French, and con- 
tinued his retreat towards the coast and the port of 
Coruna. He had only been able to collect at Lugo 
bread for one day’s consumption ; the weather was 
worse than ever, and the disorganization of the 
atroy became more complete. At last, on the 13th 
of January, Moore got sight of the sea and of 
Coruna ; but his evil star was still predominant ; 
a fleet of transports, in which his army could have 
been quickly embarked in safety, was not there, 
but detained by contrary winds at Vigo, and there 
were only a few small vessels in the harbour. He, 
however, pressed forward to the town and put his 
wearied troops into quarters. The town of Coruna 
w'as weakly fortified, and commanded on one side 
by some heights. Some general officers thought 
that even now the campaign must end in a conven- 
tion. But such thoughts were far from the mind 
of Moore, w’ho strengthened the weak side of the 
town, occupied the citadel, put the worst of his sick 
on board the few vessels in the harbour, and made 
the best dispositions to fight the French and secure 
his embarkation by a general action. In the whole 
campaign he had had most ample reason to com- 
plain of the inertness and stupidity — or worse — of 
the Spanish authorities ; and he now found around 
him abundant materials fur increasing this vexa- 
tion. He had seen Romana’s rabble rout without 
arms, without am munition, without clothes ; the 
other Spanish armies he had not seen, because they 
had made themselves invisible, but from the best 
information he had received, and from their noto- 
rious disasters, he could not but conclude that they 
w'ere in as bad case as the so-called army of the 
marques ; yet here, absurdly exposed on a hill out- 
side of the town of Coruna, were 4000 barrels of 
gunpowder, which had been brought from Eng- 
land many months before, and in the towm there 
was a laige magazine of English arms — arms and 
powder having been uselessly kept in store, while 
the forces in the field were flying like rags in 
the wind for want of them. To save this immense 
stock of ammunition from Soult, Sir John removed 
as many barrels into the town as he could, and 
blew up all the rest. The explosion was so tre- 
mendous that Coniila was shaken as by an earth- 
quake. In the evening of the 14th, the transports 
from Vigo hove in sight ; but it was now impos- 
sible to think of embarking without fighting a battle, 
or abandoning a great portion of the army as a 
rear-guard, for Soult was crowning the hills, and 
his light troops were skirmishing close outside the 
town. In the course of the night and following morn- 
ing, the remainder of the sick, the dismounted ca- 
valry, the best of the horses, and fifty-two pieces of 
artillery, were safely embarked, Moore retaining on 


OT 

shore only eight English aaifi fouv Spanish guns 
hr action.* On the momh^ of the 15th, the 
French advanced to the he^t where the oreat 
powder-magazine had been blown up ; ana our 
rifle corps burnished with their light troops. In 
the evening Colonel Mackenzie of the 5th| com- 
manding the advanced post on the left, made a 
gallant rush to su^ise two of the enemy’s cannon ; 
but in crossing a field he was shot, and the attack 
failed. In the coarse of the day, Sir John had the 
satisfaction of receiving a letter from Mr. Frere, 
who was no longer at Truxillo, but much farther 
away, at Seville. The ambatiador informed the 
general that, upon learning his advance upon the 
Carion, which was sure to draw upon him the 
mass of the French forces, he had written to the 
Duke of Infantado, who was at Cuenca with a 
Spanish force said to be superior to that which 
the French had lefl in Madrid, urging him, in the 
moat preaaing manner, to make a forward move- 
ment upon that capital, which movement might 
have had the effect of relieving the Britiab army 
by recalling to Madrid some of the corps that were 
pressing against it. But Frere did nut write this 
letter until the 2nd of January, when Bonaparte 
was beyond the Eala, and close on Moore’s rear with 
80,000 men, and 200 pieces of artillery ; and when 
he had written the letter he left it with the junta, 
who apparently did nothing with it — an omission 
of the less consequence, as the army of the Duke of 
Infantado was little more than an army upon paper, 
and as the Duke neither would nor could have 
marched upon Madrid. French officers said that 
a third part of the gan ison left in the capital would 
have been more than sufficient lo scatter the force 
of the Spanish duke, if, at any time, he had ven- 
tured near enough to be attacked. 

During the night of the 15th of January, Soult, 
with great difficulty, established a battery of eleven 
heavy guns on Bomc rocks which closed the left of 
the line he had selected for battle. This great bat- 
tery was not above 1200 yards from the right of 
the British line, and midway the little village of 
Elvina was held by some of our piquets. On the 
morning of the 16th the French were apparently 
quiet; no firing was heard ; and Moore completed 
his preparations for embarking bis army. About 
one o’clock in .the afternoon the English general 
mounted his horse in good spirits, and set off to 
visit bis outposts ; he had not proceeded far ere he 
received a report from General Hope that the 
enemy’s line were getting under nrins. He ex- 
pressed the highest satisfaction at this intelligence, 
only regreiting that there would nut be daylight 
enough to profit fully from the advantages he an- 
ticipated ; and, striking spurs into his horse, he 
galloped to the field. His advanced piqueta were 
already beginning to fire at the eiiemy’s light 

* Miiny of tile tionee lied pMiebed M the ro^i and muiy SMn od 
irriviDC at CoTufia were oompliuly fottttdeied i tluM Lul «m w- 
luctantly ordered to bo ■hot. 

The ground in fhmt of ContSa. wfiera Um tiaUls mm Iw fcttiht. 
waainpiBCticable for cavalry, and dU aoi allow Sbr Iplai lo BOho 
any great me of artUlwy. 
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troops, who were pouring rapidly down on the 
right wing of the British. Our army was drawn 
up in tlie order of battle Moore had planned three 
days before, when he first arrived at Coruna, and 
examined the ground : it was 14,500 strong — all 
foot soldiers, and all full of ardour : cavalry there 
was none. The force of Soult exceeded 20,000 
men ; and he had some cavalry which, however, 
was not of much use in the actual battle. The 
only advantage on the side of the British, except 
their native spirit, was this — they had exchanged 
their battered muskets fur new English muskets 
found in deposit at Coruna, and their ammunition 
was fresh and good. Distributing his lighter guns 
along the front of his position, and opening a fire 
from the heavy battery on his left, Soult, at about 
two o’clock, descended from the hills with three 
columns covered by clouds of skirmishers. Moore’s 
piquets were driven hack, and the village of Elvina 
was carried by the first French column, which then 
made a side movement, and fell upon Moore’s 
right wing which was formed by Sir David Baird’s 
division. The French second column advanced 
against the English centre, and the third attacked 
the English left which was under the command of 
Hope, and posted by the village of Palavia 
Abaxo. The weight of Soult’s guns overmatched 
the English six-pounders, and his shot swept the 
position to the centre. But Moore called up Ge- 
neral the Hon. Sir E. Paget with the whole of his 
reserve, and sent him to turn the left of the first 
French column, which was outflanking Baird's right, 
and menace the great French battery on the hills. 
General Fraser’s division, which had been left im- 
mediately before the gates of Coruna, was then 
ordered up to support Paget. The regiment forming 
tlie right of Baird’s division was thrown back, 
and then Moore opened a heavy fire upon the flank 


of a part of Soult’s first column that were ad- 
vancing in a valley, and met those that were break- 
ing through Elvina with a deadly fire in front from 
the 50th and 42nd regiments. The French were 
driven back with great loss; thef attempted to 
make a stand in the village, but they were lollowed 
by the 50th, and were soon driven beyond Elvina. 
Being reinforced beyond the village, and, through a 
mistake committed by the 42nd, being followed 
only by the 50th, the French renewed the fight, 
and drove the English regiment, whose command- 
ing officer was wounded and taken prisoner, back 
to Elvina.* Sir John Muoie rode up to the 42ud 
with “ Highlanders, remember Egypt!” At 
these words the 42nd rushed forward, driving the 
French before them, till they were stopped by a stone 
wall. In the meanwhile General Paget, with the re- 
serve, had checked the advance of the French on 
the British right, and a furious action had ensued 
on the left, and all along the line in the valley and 
on the hills ; and this action seemed everywhere 
favouiable to the British. Early in the fight Sir 
David Baird had his arm shattered with grape shot, 
and was forced to quit the field. The French 
having brought up reserves, and having made a 
concentrated attack at Elvina, where Sir John was 
cheering on his men, the battle raged fiercely, par- 
ticularly at this last point, which the English 

* Tlio commandini? officer of the 60th was Miyor Charlta Napier, 
(the preaeut General Sir Qliurlea, «ho has recently diktlngulshed 
hiiD'ieir ao liiglily in India), eldeat broltier of the military histo- 
rian of the * PoDiDsular War.’ He ws. hurt in tlie lev, and re- 
ceived Bve other wounds before he woe taken. He owed lua life to 
the humanity of a French drummer, who prevented aume savage 
■okllersfiom finialiing kim with their bayonets, or the butt end of 
tlieir miiaketa, as he lay helpleae on tlie ground. 

Major Stanhope, mho Hcoompanied Major Napier In his advance, 
received a mortal wound. The honourable mgjor was second son to 
ISorl Stanhope, iind nephew to the late Mr. Pltu As he hod Napier 
were advancing, Moore, who had recommended them both for the 
military rank tliey held, wu heard to cry out enthUblaatlcally, " Weil 
done, majors I Well done the Mth 1^' 
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general was determined to maintain at all hazards. 
He had sent Captain Hardinge (at present General 
Sir Henry Hardinge) to order up the guards to 
support the 42nd highlanders. Captain Hardinge 
had just returned, and was reporting to his general 
that the guards were coming quickly, when Sir 
John was struck on the shoulder and left breast by 
a cannon ball. He fell from his horse, and was 
believed to be dead, but before Hardinge could 
dismount he had half raised himself, and with a 
steadfast eye and unchanged countenance, was 
looking after the 42nd and the other troops en- 
gaged in his front. He grasped the hand of 
Hardinge, and, when that gallant and grieving 
officer said “ They are advancing,** his countenance 
lighted up. Colonel Graham now came to the 
spot, and, from the composure of the general’s fea- 
tures, imagined that he was not much hurt, until 
he saw' blood welling from his wound. Shocked 
at the sight, Graham galloped off in search of sur- 
geons. The hero would not allow himself to be 
removed to the rear until he saw that his brave 
highlanders had gained ground far in front. 
Hardinge tried in vain to stop the effusion of blood 
with his sash: then, by the help of some high- 
landers and some guardsmen, he placed the general 
upon a blanket. In being lifted his sword got en- 
tangU'd, and the hilt pressed against the wound : 
Hardinge would have unbuckled the belt, and have 
taken it off ; but the dying soldier said, “ It is as 
well as it is. I had rather it should go out of the 
field with me.” Hardinge again began to hope, 
and to say that he hoped, the wound would not 
prove mortal. “ No, Hardinge,” said Moore, “ I 
feel that to be impossible. You need not go with 
me; report to General Hope that 1 am wounded, 
and carried to the rear.” • He was then raised 
from the ground by a highland sergeant and three 
highland soldiers, who slowly and tenderly con- 
veyed him towards Coruna. The grieved affec- 
tionate highlanders had not carried him far when 
two surgeons came running to his aid. They had 
been employed in dressing the shattered arm of 
Baird ; who, upon hearing of his disaster, had 
ordered them to leave him, and hasten to help 
Moore. But Moore, who was now bleeding fast, 
said to the surgeons, that they could be of no use 
to him, that they had better go to the wounded 
soldiers, to whom they might be useful ; and he 
ordered his bearers to move on. But as his bearers 
proceeded, he repeatedly made them halt and turn 
round in order that he might view the battle^ and 
listen to the firing, the fainter sound of which was 
now indicating that the French were retiring. A 
spring waggon, bearing Colonel Wynch, wounded 
from the battle, came up with the highlanders 
who were carrying Moore. The colonel asked 
who was in the blanket ; and, being told it was Sir 
John Moore, he wished him to be placed in the 
waggon. The general anked one of his highlanders 
whether he thought that the waggon would be 
better than the blanket : the soldier answered, that 

• Lsttor written by Captain Baidinie attv the battle. 


the blanket would not shake him ao much, as he 
and his comrades would ksfqpj thi step, and carry 
him easy. Sir John said he thought ao too ; and 
so they proceeded with him to his lodgings in 
Coruna, the soldiers shedding tears as thev went. 

In the meantime the British army had rapidly 
gained ground everywhere; the obstinate ounteat 
at Elvina had terminated in their favour ; Paget 
and the reserve had completely beaten and driven 
in their left and had even approached their great 
battery, and Colonel Nicholls bad repulsed and 
pursued the French right. In fact the whole 
French line wss falling back in confuaion, leaving 
the ground thickly atrewed with their killed and 
wounded. Soult had consumed nearly all the 
ammunition he had brought with him, and must 
have been exposed to a atill more signal overthrow, 
for the river Mero in his rear was filled hy tlie 
rising tide, and there was only one bridge over it 
by which he could retreat; but General Fraser’s 
division could not be brought up in time, and the 
dark night was now coming on. The French, too, 
though beaten and disordered, were atill far more 
numerous than the British, the ground they occu- 
pied was exceedingly strong, and it was not known 
how soon reinforcements might reach them. In 
these circumstances Sir John Hope, upon whom 
the command devolved, thought it better to avail 
himself of the present disorder of Soult, and get hia 
own army on board the transports during the night. 
And this difficult operation was effected without 
delay and without confusion. The piquets, light- 
ing many fires, covered the retreat of the co|pmns, 
and, being themselves withdrawn at daybreak, were 
embarked under the protection of General Hill’s 
brigade, which was posted near the ramparts of the 
town. These arrangements for embarkation had 
all been made by Moore, and they were complete 
and admirable.* 

Before the troops began to embark, their beloved 
leader was dead. When the surgeons waited upon 
him in his lodgings they found that hia left 
shoulder was shattered to pieces ; that the arm was 
hanging by a piece of skin ; that the ribs over the 
heart were broken, and the muscles of the breast 
torn in long strips. His pain was great, and he 
spoke with difficulty. But, when Colonel Ander- 
son, who had been for one-and-twenty years his 
friend and companion in arms, entered the room, 
he knew him immediately, though it was almost 
dark, and, squeezing him by the hand, said— > 
” Anderson, don’t leave me !” At intervals he said, 
with difficulty, but calmly and distinctly— “ Ander- 
son, you know that I have always wished to die 
this way ! — Anderson, are the French beaten? 
[This question he put to every one that came in.l 
I hope the people of England will be aatitfied 1 f 
hope my country will do me justice Anderson, 
you will see my friends as soon as yo4 can. Tell 
them everything; lay to my mother— [Hen hia 

• Coluoal Naiptar. of th« War fa Um Fimlaaata.— ^aaaa 
C. Mooia, NamllraaflliaGMBpaiia of Oonrillah anajr la Soata 
tommaDdad by UautaflaBt'GaDonnnr loto Moert, to., aad httldii 
ofbia Brothar. 
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Toioe quite failed him, and he wai, for the first 
time, excessively agitated.] Hope, Hope! — 1 
have much to say to him, but cannot get it out. 
Are Colonel Graham and all my aides-de-camp 
well?” They mercifully concealed from him that 
Captain Burrard, one of his aides-de-camp, was 
mortally wounded. When Major Colborne came 
into the room he spoke most kindly to him, and 

told Anderson to go to , and tell him 

that it was his request and expectation that he 
would promote the mrijor, for he had been long 
with him, and he knew him to be most worthy of 
promotion. He then asked Major Colborne if the 
French were well beaten ; and on being told that 
they were, and on every point, he said, “ It is a 
great satisfaction for me to know we have beaten 
the French. Remember me to General Paget ; he 
is a fine fellow ! — I feel myself so strong that I fear 
1 shall be long dying— It is great uneasiness — It is 
great pain.** He thanked the surgeons for their 
trouble. Two of his aides-de-camp. Captains Percy 
and Stanhope, now came into the room, and, after 
speaking kindly to both, he asked again if all his 
aides-de-camp were well. After some interval he 
said, “ Stanhope, remember me to your sister.** * 
He then pressed Colonel Anderson’s hand to his 
body, and in a few minutes died without a struggle.f 

Colonel Anderson said, he had often heard the 
general declare that, if he were killed in battle, he 
should like to be buried where he had fallen. Ge- 
neral Hope and Colonel Graham acceded to this 
suggestion, and it was determined that the body 
should be interred on the ramparts in the old citadel 
of Coruna. At midnight the mortal remains were 
carried to the citadel by Colonel Graham, Major 
Colborne, and the aides-de-camp, and deposited in 
Colonel Graham’s quarters. A grave was dug by 
a party of the 9th regiment, the aides-de-camp 
attending by turns. No cothn could be procured, 
as the Spaniards never use any ; so the body was 
never undressed, but wrapped up by the officers of 
his staff in blankets and a military cloak. 

No uteleuR coffin enclosed his bresst, 

Nut ill sheet or la shroud we wound him ; 

But he lay like a wnrriur takini; his rest. 

With bis partial cloak around him ” 

Towards eight o’clock on the morning of the 17ih 
some firing was heard in the distance. The simple 
funeral rites w'ere then hastened, lest a serious attack 
should be made, which would oblige the officers to 
quit the body and prevent their paying the last sad 
duties to their chief. The officers of his own staff 
bore the body to the grave, which the soldiers had 
dug on the rampart : the funeral-service was read 
by the chaplain, and then the earth was thrown in, 
and the grave closed by the soldiers. 

When the morning dawned, the French^discover- 
ing that the British line had quitted its position, 
pushed forward some battalions to the heights of 
Santa Lucia; and, about noon, they got up lome 

,* Captain Stanhope «u yonnfer brother to Major Stanhope, who 
had Ihllen at Elvina, beiug Earl Stanhope’a third ion. The slater to 
whom Mnore dealred to be remembered, waa Lady Heater Stanhope, 
wlio afterwarde made henelf ao much noted by her eoBentrioltiea. 

t Aceouitt written by Colonel Andersen the mominc alter Moore*f 
donlh, In Nnrmtlve of the Campaign, Ac. by James C. Moeie. 


cannon to a riling ground near the harbour, and 
fired at the transports. Several timid masters of 
transports cut their cables, and four of these vessels 
ran aground stupidly ; but the troops in the stranded 
vessels were immediately removed by some men- 
of-war’s boats, the four transports were burned, 
and the rest of the fleet gut out of the harbour 
without accident. At two o’clock in the after- 
noon General Hill’s protecting brigade embarked 
under the citadel. Duiing that night and the fol- 
lowing morning General Bereslord, who kept 
possession of the citadel, sent off all the sick and 
wounded, whose condition admitted of their being 
removed; and about noon on the 18th this rear- 
guard got into the boats and reached the fleet in 
safety. The inhabitants had undertaken to main- 
tain the town, hut it appears that the French made 
no effort to attack it, or to interrupt the embarka- 
tion. The enemy were no doubt kept in awe by 
the presence of some English line-of-battle ships. 
When all were on board, the admiral made the 
signal for sailing, and the transports, under a 
strong convoy, sailed for England. 

In the buttle of Coruna the English lost from 
800 to 1000 men, the French from 2000 to 3000. 
When Marshal Soult took possession of Coruna, 
which he did without any difficulty as soon as the 
English were gone, he behaved with much huma- 
nity to the few hopeless wounded and sick who 
were left behind; and, in admiratiaHt-of the quali- 
ties of the soldier and the man, he ordered a mo- 
nument to be erected to Sir John Moore. The 
generous intention was not executed ; but at a later 
period a monument was erected by the Marques 
de la Romana and Moore’s own countrymen. 



Tumb or btt Job* Moohe. 
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Thui ended tlie retreat to Coruna and the firat 
campaign (during the preaent war, for the exploita 
of Lord Peterborough and Qeneral Stanhope in 
Queen Anne’s time must not be forgotten) of 
the English in Spain. Some errors had been com- 
mitted in the advance through inexpwience in 
campaigning, through a want of a sufficient num- 
ber of well-trained staff and regimental officers, 
and through too great a reliance on the reports of 
ignorant Portuguese and Spaniards, who knew 
next to nothing of their own countries, were but 
little acquainted with any districts beyond their na- 
tive- ones, which they rarely left, and were altoge- 
ther incapable of judging what roads were proper 
or not for the passage of an army with artillery ; 
but Moore’s misfortunes had chiefly resulted from 
the misinformation of Mr. Frere, the rapid disso- 
lution of the Spanish armies that were to co-operate 
with him, the apathy of the population in the 
northern provinces, and the panic which then 
seemed to have seized the Spanish people every- 
where, the badness of the roads and of the wea- 
ther, and, though last, very far from least, the 
ignorance and ineptitude of his commissariat — 
that department which still wanted an organiza- 
tion and an intellect, and which Wellington him- 
self could nut organize and render fully eflective 
until after two or three campaigns in the Peninsula. 
Our greatest captain has said that he could dis- 
cover only one error in Moore’s campaign — his 
not sufficiently providing for retreat when he ad- 
vanced against Souk.* But it should appear 
that proper preparations for the retreat were or- 
dered, and that Moore’s orders were rendered 
fruitless by the mistakes and delays of those 
intruBied with their execution, by the fatal 
movement of Romana’s people across his line of 
march, and by the assault made by those Spa- 
niards upon the stores and provisions collected 
at Astorga for the use of the British troops. 
Poets, reviewers, and soldiers upon paper — politi- 
cians, who contend for party-purposes — and mi- 
nisters, who consider themselves bound to defend 
their diplomatic agent — may condemn the whole 
of the campaign ; but it is not the Duke of Wel- 
lington that will ever blame Sir John Moore for 
not crossing the Carion, and for not putting trust 
in disorderly fugitive Spanish armies. He has 
had too ample an experience of those armies, 
which were nearly always fighting when they 
ought to have been retreating, and flying when 
they ought to have been fighting. Even as late as 
the year 1812 , when time and experience, and hia 
victories and example, might have been expected 
to have vasdy improved the Spanish armies, we 
shall find him compelled to raise a siege and make 
a disastrous retreat by the blunders, the obstinacy, 

* The modeet words of the orset eaptoin ere these In Sir John 
MooreSicsmpeigu, I oen eee but one error : when he edvencad to 
Sahstna^ ha slMMila hero considered li ns e nrovitment vt niieat, and 
seut nfBMIs to the rser to mark end |in»pare the heltiiig<plaoss fur 
every ^t thb opielon 1 have formed after laag enpsiienoa 

or war, end sMMCleny o(tAspscidiarf<jseo/«8poe»iAtPor.ieAidbaM«t 
does dam sssS fe de endfrstvud; flnully. it is an opinion fiwmad 4/ter 
the event.’' 
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and the want of spirit of tfum tenish armies. 
Moore has been bitterly otnaii^ for not relying 
more on the spirit of the Spishdi peasantry; bu^ 
aa far as he went, he saw no symptoms of this 
spirit ; and neither insurgent peasanti, nor legulnr 
Spanish troops provided with artillery, had been 
able to defend tne Somosierra, the Guadarrami, the 
Sierra Morena, or any one of their truly formidable 
mountain-passes. Wherever the French had pre- 
sented themselves, there th^ had cut their way 
through and bad driven the Spaniards before them 
like chaff. Until Moore got as far back as As- 
torga, his flanks were always and completely 
exposed. From Astorga to Coruna the country 
had great natural strength, and the rosd, running 
over, or along the sides of steep mountains, oflered 
many excellent defensive positions ; but there was 
not one of these positions but might be turned by 
an enemy so numerous, so active, and intelligent 
as the French, whose leaders had had ffreat (>rac- 
tice in mountain-waTiare among Alps, Apennines, 
and Pyrenees — mountains far mure mighty than 
those which run through the Asturias and Ght- 
licia. The Marques de la Romana, whose regu- 
lar army defended nothing, and was capable of 
nothing, did indeed talk loudly about the capabi- 
lity of the armed peasantry to destroy any French 
corps that might be sent, for the purpose of turn- 
ing Moore’s positions, into the denies of those 
mountains. Mountains of nonsense ! The French 
had gone through defiles in Spain far mure diffi- 
cult, and guarded by a more numerous population 
and by regular Spanish troops. The various 
roads that led up the mountains to Moore’s flank, 
or to his rear, have been described as mere patlis, 
practicable only to goatherds and their goats ; but 
this is poetrv rather than fact, and where goat- 
herds can pass infantry can pass, and where 
infantry can pass artillery and stores can be 
dragged up after them. Were these Cordilleras 
more rugged and lofty than Mount St. Bernard? 
Were the French soldiers weaker now than they 
were eight years ago, when they crossed over that 
Alp without a road, and carried forty pieces of 
artillery with them ? If Moore had stopped any- 
where between Mayorga and Astorga, he must 
have been enveloped; if he had staid for any 
length of time at any of the boasted passes between 
Astorga and Coruna, his position must infallibly 
have been turned. Nor had be the means of thus 
staying for more than a ve^ few days : there were 
none but temporary magazines nearer than ComfSa 
— there were no carriages of transport — there wee 
nothing to be obtained from the beggared, half* 
starved inhabitants, who were gazing with about 
equal indifference at the passage ^ English and 
of French columns thresh their own territo- 
ries. Had he stopped in ainr of ^e vsunted 
defensive positions, the boor, tne di^ of fighting 
must have been chosen and flxed not by Moore, 
but by Soult; and the French general wooM 
have remained quiet until hie poeition was 
turned, or until hia army was slarvea away. The 
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retreat did not begin an hour too soon, nor 
wai it too precipitate, when it began. The promp- 
titude with which Moore checked the advance of 
his army when the close approach of the converg- 
ing columns of Bonaparte rendered that measure 
kiwspensable, and the accuracy with which he 
calculated the exact moment when the retreat 
ought to be commenced, have been admired as 
signal proofs of his capacity for command. In its 
advance and its retreat the army had moved ov^ 
more than 500 English miles, and had been for a 
long wliile exposed to an enemy of immensely su- 
perior force; and )et, after all, including those 
killed in battle, its loss amounted to no more than 
4000 men, or a sixth-part of the whole, which is 
not considered as a very high proportion of loss. 
There was a want of discipline — there were dis- 
graceful disorders during the retreat ; but these 
chiefly arose from circumstances which Moore 
could neither foresee nor provide against. The 
military chest was indeed thrown over the moun- 
tain-side for want of mules to drag it on ; and the 
Spanish peasants found a pleasanter employment 
in seeking the hard dollars in the ravines and 
under the deep snow than they fancied they could 
find in fighting in the gorges against the French. 
A few 3-pounders were ^so abandoned, and a good 
deal of baggage was thrown into the ravines after 
the dollars, and for the same reason ; — but nothing 
was token by force ; and neither Bonaparte nor 
Soult won a piece of artillery, a standard, or a 
single military trophy from the retreating British 
army. 

Terrible however was the disappointment of the 
English government and people, who had been 
induced by incorrect reports to expect little short 
of miracles from the Spanish armies acting in con- 
junction with the small auxiliary army of Sir John 
Moore. Grief for his death, admiration for the 
manner in which he had died, and a national pride 
at the noble result of the battle of Coruna, sup- 
pressed the complaints of the more generous, which 
was the far greater part of the nation ; but other 
men, acting under the circumstances already alluded 
to, were much less tender of the reputation of the 
truly gallant and high-minded soldier, and long 
continued to heap censure and satire over his bloody 
and foreign grave. Officers, immeasurably his 
inferiors in the knowledge and practice of the art 
of war, long delighted to dwell upon the errors he 
was supposed to have committed, and to show, 
after the fact, and even after a better knowledge had 
been obtained of the nature of the country and the 
people, how easily these errors might have been 
avoided.* 

' * Sir Aribor Wslletley wu nsTer among them ddmelon, nor wai 
the Duke of York, the oommander-in-chlef of Uie Brliiah army, and 
Who, though not a great general himielf, waa capable of appredetiag 
tiiiieewhowem,andorpaylngaUberal tribute to merit wherever he eaw 
it On the let of February, a day or two after the arrival of the nawi 
df the battle of GomSa, and of Moore’e death, the duke ieitied general 
ondara fkpm the Hone Guards, holding up the deoeaaed general as an 
iiid model to the British army, and briffly running over the 
btaeory of hie eervleee In the Weet Indiee, in Holland, and in ’Egy^ 
whiM be hod obtelned the admiration, friendsUp. and entire oonfl- 
denee of that Itluetrious officer Sir Ral]^ Abercrombie. 

** Sir John Moom," nU. these genaral orders, ** from hli Toutli 


Parliament assembled on the 19th of January. 
The royal speech, delivered by commission, stated 
his majesty’s reasons for rejecting the proposals 
made for a negotiation by Russia and France, 
and spoke of the perseverance of the Spaniards iii 
the cause of their legitimate monarchy and national 
independence, which would induce his majesty to 
support the people of Spain so long as they should 
prove true to themselves. Satisfaction was ex- 
pressed at the liberation of Portugal, together with 
some dissatisfaction at some of the articles of the 
miscalled Cintra Convention. A continuance of 
aid and support to the King of Sweden, who was 
now almost crushed by Russian arms and French 
intrigues, was strongly recommended ; as was also 
a speedy augmentation of our regular army. 

The great whig organ in the north had not 
waited till now to cast discredit upon the war in 
the Peninsula and our interference in it ; to de- 
clare despondingly that after all we must expect to 
fight the battle with Bonaparte on our own shores ; 
that Ireland must he tom from us, and that even the 
most unsuccessful war which France could carry 
on in this commercial country must he attended 
with the most dreadful of consequences.. The 
same organ or luminary had, at the beginning of 
the struggle, delivered the discouraging oracle that 
the Spaniards could not he aided, but must be 
defeated and for ever subdued by the tremendous 
power of the French emperor ; tlkit it would be 
madness in the English to think of assisting them, 
and a wickedness of the worst sort to endeavour to 
form another coalition against the French; that 
army after army would be poured through the 
Pyrenees until all Spain was one field of blood ; 
that nothing could resist the vigour and unity of 
Bonaparte, and the discipline of his veteran sol- 
diers, &c. &c.* The defeats and errors of the 
Spaniards, the retreat and death 'of Moore, and 
other obvious facts, had prepared many minds for 
the reception of these dark omens ; and a large 
portion of the parliamentary opposition were dis- 
posed not only to censure our management of the 
war in the Peninsula, but also to maintain that no 
management or skill whatsoever could enable us 
either to defend Portugal and Spain, or to inflict 
any blow by land on our invincible foe. All these 
parliamentary prophecies may he read, by those 

embraced the profeuion with tite feelinga and aenthnente of a soldier. 
Ho felt that a perfeot knowledge and an exact performance of the 
humble but important duties of a luhaltern officer are the beet 
foundation for aubaequent military fame ; and hia ardent mind, while 
it looked forward to thoM brilliant achievements for which it was 
formed, applied itself with energy and exemplary aiuduity to the 
duties of that station. In the achool of regimental duty he obtained 
that correct knowledge of his profession so essential to the proper 
direction of the gallant spirit of the soldier ; and he was enahledto 
establish a chanuteristic order and regularity of conduct, because the 
troops found in their leader a itrikim example of the discipline which 
he enforced on others Thus Sir John Moore, at an early 

r iod. obtained, with general approbathm, that eonspieuous -t ft lffn 
which he aloriouBly teimimted bis useftil and honourable life 
In a military cliaraetor, obtaiued amidst the dangeie of climate, the 
privations Incidenl ie servlee. and the shfrerlngs of repeated wounds, 
it Is diffieult to seleot any one point ai a preferable aubjrot for praise. 
It eafailiitB, however, one fontute so parttonlarly diaraeterMk of the 
man, and ao importeat to the beat interests ef the serviA, that tlte 
oommander-inHshiefis pleaiMl to mark It with his peenUar appiofan. 
Hon. The lifhqfSbr Adn Jfoore tstti tpmi the 

• See Edinburgh Review, vela lx. xU. xlli. 
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who have the patience to read them, in the debates 
of the times. We say iimes^ for they were not 
only issued now, but continued to be issued for 
years, and almost down to the eve of the brilliant day 
when Wellington drove the last French corps down 
the French side of the Pyrenees. The majority for 
ministers who entertained better hopes was found, 
however, to be considerable. Five days before the 
meeting of Parliament — on the 14th of January, 
when Moore’s retreat was known, and when Spa- 
nish affairs bore so gloomy an aspect — Mr. Can- 
ning signed the treaty of amity and alliance with 
the Spanish insurgents, binding his country, which 
was not hitherto bound by any treaty, to support 
the cause to the utmost of its power ; and never 
to acknowledge any other king of Spain than his 
Catholic majesty Ferdinand VII., his heirs, or 
such lawful successor as the Spanish nation itself 
should acknowledge. This was a species of poli- 
tical heroism, let the hopes our ministers enter- 
tained about the new Austrian war be what they 
might. 

The opposition seem almost to have hoped that 
the misfortunes in Spain, and the few mistakes in 
the Portuguese convention, would break up the 
ministiT. A motion made in the Commons, by 
Lord Henry Petty, for directly censuring the Con- 
vention in Portugal, and for attributing the whole 
blame of it to our government, waa negatived by 
208 against 158; and a motion made by Mr. 
Ponaonby for an inquiry into the conduct of our 
late campaign in Spain waa rejected by 220 to 
127. To those who urged that we ou^t on no 


account to have sent an army into Spain, liord 
Castlereagh replied that the Spaniards had chosen 
the mode of regular warfare, and that it would 
have ill befitted the character of Great Britain to 
have shrunk from the contest, and to have said to 
the Spaniards— We will give you money, we will 
give you arms and stores, but we will not hazard 
OUT blood in your defence ! The liberation of Por- 
tugal was dwelt upon, and Canning. Castlereagh, 
and others spoke highly of General Wellesley’s 
abilities, and hopefully of the issue of the con- 
test. 

llie noble secretary-at-war lost no time in urging 
the necessity of increasing our military force. By 
two acts greater activity was given to enlistment 
into the militia, and that force was carried to its 
full number ; the vacancies left by the bill of last 
session for allowing the militia soldiers to volunteer 
into the line were filled up ; and from 20,000 to 
30,000 regular troops, which had been doing garri- 
son or coast duty, were added to the corps Oppo- 
sable for foreign service. An active system of 
recruiting for the line was commenced at the same 
time. Some additions were also made to the navy ; 
and in this year the number of cruising liiie-ofi> 
battle ships in commission was 187, being the 
maximum during the war. Above 87,000j000/. 
were voted for the army and ordnan^ and neari j 
19,000,000/. for the navy. The totrimount of sup- 
plies for the year for Gr^ Britahi/tnd Irriand was 
53,862,000/. Among the ways and means it was 
necessary to raise a loan of 11,000,000/, Iheloan 
was contracted for at a lower rate of inlereat than 
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money had erer before been borrowed at on the 
public account : miniatera quoted thia ua proof of 
public credit and proaperity; the oppoaitioniata 
maintained that it waa owing to the atagnation of 
foreign trade, the interruption of our commerra 
with the United Statea, ariaing out of the Berlin 
and Milan decreea and our own ordera in council ; 
or, in other worda, that money waa lent to govern- 
ment at a low intereat only because capitaliata could 
not now employ it in any other way. , 

Early in the aeaaion a subject was introduced 
which excited extraordinary interest, and which, 
for months, caused nearly all other public matters to 
be furgptten by the people. Mr. Wardle, a Welsh 
gentleman and colonel of militiat who had married 
a Welsh lady of considerable fortune, who in earlier 
days had been distinguished by his high Tory zeal, 
and by the eagerness with which he offered to carry 
hia Welsh roilitia-men into Ireland to put down the 
rebels, had lately changed his political creed, and had 
cultivated a close acquaintance with Sir F'rancis Bur- 
dett. Lord Folkestone, and other members of the ex- 
treme opposition party.* On the 27th of J anuary he 
affirmed in the House of Commons that everything 
was wrong and rotten at the Horae-guards ; that 
the Duke of York, the commander-in-chief, suffered 
himself to be awayed by a low-born mistress, one 
Mary Anne Clarke, who had been carrying on a 
traffic in commissions and promotions. In proof 
he stated that Captain Tonyn had paid Mrs. Clarke 
500f. and immediately after had been gazetted 
major; that, for 200/. paid to Mrs. Clarke, an 
exchange had been allowed between Lieutenant- 
colonel Brooke of the infantry, and Lieutenant- 
colonel Knight of the cavalry; that for 1000/. paid 
to the same lady Major Shaw had been appointed 
deputy barrack-master at the Cape of Good Hope ; 
that the duke’s mistress had a regular scale of 
prices, &c. &c. Not satisfied with blaming the 
eaaineas of temper of the royal commander-in-chief, 
he insisted that he was a partaker in the benefit and 
profit arising from these pecuniary transactions. 
According to Wardle the duke’s mistress had also 
been enabled to dispose of places both in church 
and state, and had been courted and bribed by 
more than one clergyman that longed for bishoprics 
or some other profitable preferment.f The colonel 
concluded with moving ibr the appointment of a 
committee to investigate the charges. Sir Francis 
Burdett warmly seconded the motion. Lord Cas- 
tlereagh rose, but not to oppose the motion, for 
that, he said, would be contrary to the wishes, and 
still more so to the interests, of the commander-in- 

• It uipMun that Mr. Wardle really lenred In Ireland during the 
reMlinn, a« M^lor In Sir Watkin WlUbun Wynne’s Ancient Biitiih 
Light Dragoone. He had been returned to parllainent, for the flnt 
time. In 1B07. for the rotten boroiigh of Oakhamj^. He wm now 
living In verv eplendid etyUfOnd ependtog his wUe'a SiHnnewith |iro- 
portlonate raplSuty. We know fomn the beet eouxee (that le from 
hlneelO that te complained In after life of having been made a tool 
by a jNirty who deearted him ae eoon as their pnrpoeei were eerved. 

t For the very dknacefhl dralls wiiich go to eonSrm the aceuia- 
Ilea of mhiislan and doctore of the Anghm Qinveh eonrOng and 
hritaing the m iet re m of the Duke of York, we mnet refer the reader 
to way of the numenme pnhiiahad aoeonots of thla drMoste inveetiga- 
tion. A ^ery foil and good aeeount f»f tha proeaadtngi, the eaamina- 
thm of wito n mee. he., will ba found in iha Bdinburgh Annual 
Bagiaier for Uw yaar IfHM, 


chief. He was glad, he added, that the opportu- 
nity waa afibrded of inatituting an effectual inquiry 
into the groundtof the various calumnies which had 
of late fa^n so industriously circulated against that 
illustrious personage. His lordship delivered an 
eulogium on the generosity and application to busi- 
ness which the Duke of York had displayed, and on 
the extreme order and regularity which he had in- 
troduced into the office of the commander-in-chief. 
Sir Arthur Wellesley spoke in the same tone, but his 
words carried more weight with them ; particularly 
when he dwelt upon the immense improvement of 
the- army since his royal highness’s appointments 
Never, he said, was there an army in a better 
state, as far as depended on the commander-in- 
chief, than that under his command last sdmmer ; 
and, if that army had not performed all the service 
for which it was destined, the blame would have 
rested with him, and not with the commander-in- 
chief. Whatever discipline and enthusiasm they 
felt was the result of the example afforded by the 
illustrious person at the head of the army. Sir 
Arthur treated with scorn the notion of the duke’s 
putting a little money in his own pocket by en- 
croaching upon the half-pay fund and by trafficking 
in commissions. The House, he said, would re- 
collect that this very half- pay fund was first esta- 
blished by his royal highness, out of the money fur- 
nished from the produce of commissions, which he 
might have given away without and^sale at all : 
by the system which the Duke of York had intro- 
duced an immense saving was effected to the pub- 
lic, and an immense benefit conferred on the service. 
The loyal Mr. Yorke, for his part, believed that a 
conspiracy of the most atrocious and diabolical kind 
existed against his royal highness, founded on the 
Jacobinical spirit which appeared at the commence- 
ment of the French revolution! With better effect 
this gentleman pointed to the great and undeniable 
improvement of our military forces. What, said 
he, was the state of the army when the Duke of 
York became commander-in-chief? It acarcely 
deserved the name of an army ; and it was now 
found by experience to be, in proportion to its num- 
ber, the best army in the world ! No well-informed 
man in the country, no officer in the army, could 
deny that for this improvement we were in good part 
indebted to the Duke of York, who, by the common 
soldiers, was always called “ the soldier’s friend.” 
Mr. Yorke suggested that a select committee, with 
power to examine on oath, would be preferable to 
a committee of the whole House. Lord Folkestone 
and some more of Wardle’s friends were of the lame 
opinion, because they thought it, thejr said, better 
calculated for obtaining the ends of justice. Mr. 
Wilberforce also preferred a select committee, con- 
ceiving that justice would be best obtaiued by an 
inquiry private in its progress, but to be public in 
the result; particularly when he reflected on /Ae 
description of persons likely to be examined at the 
bar of the honourable House /”* The chanqellor of 

* Wtlberfom wm gmtly perplexed by Ale nxidaMxat buelaeBe. 
He uotoi In hli Oiary t— '* WxnUe'e niotkm on Duke of York— led 
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the exchequer, though almost as decorous a man 
as Wilherforce himself, thought that the House 
ought not to abandon its inquisitorial functions in 
this instance, and that the more public the inquiry 
the better it would be for his royal highness. He 
could state, on the authority of the Duke of York 
himself, tW that illustriouri personage wish^, like 
any other subject, to be put publicly on his trial, 
and to stand acquitted or convicted upon the case 
that might be made out. He would stake his repu- 
tation that the result of the inquiry would remove 
all suspicion from his royal highness. The chan- 
cellor of the exchequer finished by moving that the 
inquiry should be carried on by a committee of the 
whole House. It was agreed that this should be 
the course pursued, and that the committee should 
enter upon its functions on Wednesday next, the 
Ist of Abruary. During the debate Canning had 
exclaimed, with great heat, “ Infamy mutt attach 
somewhere ! It must attach either to the accused 
or to the accuser 

The inquiry occupied the almost undivided time 
and attention of parliament for seven weeks, and 
it continued to occiqiy and excite the minds of the 
people a great deal longer ; and this too, in times 
full of important events, at a crisis as interesting 
and as critical as any that Europe had known. 
What Wilherforce most dreaded came to pass — 
Mrs. Clarke, and one or two others of that “de- 
scription of persons,*’ were examined at the bar of 
the House ; their examinations were reported day 
by day ; the immorality of the women was forgotten 
in their wit and graceful impudence ; and the 
House smirked and laughed outright when the 
pious abolitionist thought they ought to have in- 
wardly groaned. Wilherforce, however, admits 
that Mrs. Mary Anne did some good, as “ by fas- 
cinating the House she prevented its degradation 
by appearing to stifle the inquiry, and take too 
strong a part with the Duke of York.” “ It is 
curious,” he adds, “ to see how strongly she has 
won upon people.”* This modern Phryne was 
the daughter of a working printer or compositor, 
and the wife of a bricklayer or builder, whom she 
had deserted long ago : she had lived under the 
protection — as it was delicately called — of various 
gentlemen of superior condition, and was said to 
have ruined more than one of them by her boundless 
extravagance. She was remarkable rather for grace 
than for beauty, and more for her wit than for 
either : though not old, she was certainly no longer 
young when she first made the conquest of the Duke 
of York. Her obeisance at the bar of the House 
was pronounced a cKef d! oeuvre of theatrical grace ; 
and, when she spoke, her vivacity and quickness, 

work 1 No »paumit mbm in tHe Route of the guilt of edultery, only 

of the politii^ uflhnce. Spoke for uy other prooeedlnge then the 

bar of the Route. MiOor Cartwright wrilet about parliamentary re- 
form at the only panaaea. Alaal ^moreamoraldiaeato. . . • 

I wanted greatly to more the eaamlnation of the Duke ofYork'e bort- 
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do irrepai^le mieeliier to puUio moiali, Iw aee 
to hear without emotion of i ha me lam eiolattone o 
Lord, guide me rwht in this gnat butiaeaa that ia now going on."— 


fteeom]mnied by the most pepl^ oqnhien tnd self* 
possession, made the majoriM«f ||ift*wggQat 
liton feel as if they were on% Imniiif to aa no- 
complished actress on the stage. Too maiij of 
them had known her aforetime, and pccasiQiiallT 
her speaking eye, gisncinff at the benches, nmaSei 
these old intimacies. When the freedom and 
point, or levity, of her repliea were check^ with 
cries of “ Order !” tnd with appeals to the dignity 
of the House, by the chancellor of the exchequer 
and Mr. Wilherforce, othera encouraged her, and 
even cheered her. On the firat day her exami- 
nation lasted two hours. “House,** aan Wil- 
berforce, “ examining Mrs. Clarke for twoliottro— 
cross-examining her in the Old Bailey way— <«he 
elegantly dressed, consummately impudent, and very 
clever : she clearly got the better in the tussle « 
number of particulars let out about her life, mother, 
children, Ac. Colonel Gordon’s evidence would 
have been sufficient, and I would not have asked 
one question of Mrs. Clarke.” But the House 
kept examining Mrs. Clarke for many days ; and, 
every time she went down to it, the House was 
crowded, as were also the streets through which 
she passed on her way. She was the greatest of 
lions or lionesses. Even staid and decorous mem- 
bers of the opposition in parliament, and strait- 
laced political reformers out of doors, overlooked 
the history of her life, and took her to their hearts 
as a patriotess, whose revelations would do infinite 
good to society by exposing and degrading a mem- 
ber of the royal family, who had b^n the staunch 
foe of reform or innovation in church and state. 
Except an occasional blessing on the he-patriot of 
the party, the virtuous Colonel Wardle, scarcely a 
name was heard in public for weeks but that of 
Mary Anne Clarke. People lost their bats, bon- 
nets, shoes, and pocket-handkerchiefs, in running 
after the carriage that conveyed her through the 
Park to St. Stephen’s Chapel, or in crowding at 
the door of the House to get a near view of her 
face and person. The poets and ]^nteT8 of the 
Seven Dials, and the street ballad-singers, made e 
fortune by her.* And still her wit and impudence 
kept up the lively interest of the House of Com- 
mons, charming those senators into a pleasant 
obliviousness about the war, about Portugal and 
Spain, about Bonaparte, our difficulties at home as 
well as abroad, and about everything else. A Miss 
Mary Anne Taylor deposed how the Duke of York 
used to call Mrs. Clarke “darling,” and allow her 
I to take money for promotions, Ac. [After Chie 
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the emnd-boyf end the chimney-sweepe, playing 
at ton halfpenny in the etreeta, never cried out 
*' Heads or Taila, but ** Duke or Darling.”] When 
the attom^-general« with due aolemnity , asked Mra. 
Chrke who brought her a particular mesia^ ihe 
replied*— “A nartioular friend of the dukA.” — 
“ Who waa he r* aaid the attorney-general. — “ Mr. 
Taylor, the ahoe-maker of Bond-street.” (A laugh.) 
“By whom did you aend your desires to the 
duke?” — “By my own pen.” — mean who 
carried the letter ?•* — “ The same ambassador.”— 


“What ambassador?” — “Why, the ambassador 
of Morocco V* This last sally convulsed the House 
with laughter, and induced the speaker to threaten 
Mrs. Clarke with the displeasure of the House — 
from which, it was too evident, she had nothing to 
fear. 

That Mrs. Clarke had really distributed com- 
miasiotts, and among them one to her own brother, 
and that she had received sums of money for her 
interest in obtaining promotions and appointments, 
seemed to be proved beyond all doubt ; but that 
the Duke of York had participated in her gains, 
or had even had a knowledge of her transactions, 
were circumstances the proof of which depended 
chiefly, if not entirely, on the veracity of Mrs. 
Clarke herself. Her credibility was somewhat 
shaken at the moment, as it became generally 
known that she was now enjoying under Colonel 
Wardle, the duke’s Public accuser, the same sort of 
protection which she had enjoyed under the duke ; 
that, months before thus transferring herself, the 
duke had quarrelled with her, at least parted from 
her ; and that the avowed motives of the disclosures 
she made were an anxiety to please her present 
paramour (who appears to have been as credulous 
in one direction as his royal highness had been in 
another), and her eagerness to be revenged on the 
duke, who had neglected to pay her 400/. a year, 
which, she said, he had promised and engaged to 
do. A little later the public faith in her disclosures 
was still farther shaken by sundry little cir- 
cumstances. She quarrelled with Wardle, and 
separated from him — the quarrel being all about 
money. In the month of July, of this same year 1 609, 
and before city and county meetings had quite 
finished voting thanks to Colonel Wardle “for his 
singular intrepidity and integrity in instituting an 
inquiry into the conduct of his Royal Highness 
the Duke of York, and for the important and dis- 
interested services he had thereby rendered to his 
country,” a trial came on in the Court of King’s 
Bench, the plaintiff being a Mr. Francis Wright, 
an upholsterer of Rathbone-place, and the de- 
fendant, Colonel Wardle. The attorney-general, 
who appeared as counsel for the plaintiff, was scarcely 
to be expected to spare the lash of his tongue on 
such an occasion : he stated that Mr. Wright 


Moraceo-«r tiita Mr. Taylor, IimUm ihoo- 
imkor Stnet-^faad be«a a very activo affent for the Duko of 
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brought his action to recover 1914/. finr the 
amount of aundry articles of furniture, delivered 
at Colonel Wardle’a order, for fitting up a house 
for Mrs. Mary Anne Clarke in Westbourne-place, 
Chelsea. “ T& colonel,” he said, “ had personally 
given the order for the furniture and the promise 
to pay for it. The plaintiff would not have trusted 
Mrs. Clarke, who already owed him 500/. or 600/. ; 
but she told him at the end of last autumn (that is, 
after she had quarrelled with the duke, and after 
Wardle had begun collecting materials for hia 
charges), that ahe had a friend in her eye 
who would pay him for the furniture for the 
new house. Wardle had gone with her to t^ 
plaintifTa shop or warehouse more than once; 
some time after the furniture had been delivered. 
Colonel Wardle, being short of ready money, had 
called again, and had given the plaintiff, in part 
payment, a bill for 500/. at three months ; but, as 
the investigation of the charges against the Duke 
of York was then to be proceeded in, this bill was 
not signed by Colonel Wardle, but by his wine- 
merchant, a Mr. Illingworth of Pall Mall, who 
had taken up the bill as soon as it became due. 
In the House of Commons the attorney-general, 
together with the other crown lawyers, had strenu- 
ously endeavoured to prove that the frail Mary 
Anne was not a witness to be believed upon her 
oath ; but now he had another cue, and, as counsel 
for the upholsterer, he could pro^sionally ask 
how Colonel Wardle could possibly deny the cre- 
dibility of Mrs. Clarke ? It was true, continued 
the crown lawyer, that she could not get credit 
of her upholsterer, yet, as her evidence would be 
confirmed by the brother of the plaintiff, and she 
was upon her oath, she was deserving of credit be- 
fore a jury. Being called in, Mrs. Mary Anne 
Clarke appeared with her usual gaiety. She 
stated upon oath that she Brst became acquainted 
with Colonel Wardle in consequence of a letter 
written by or for him to her from the Exchequer 
coffee-house — thai she took her new house in West- 
bourue-place last September, but did not enter till 
the 9th of November— that she communicated to 
the colonel that she had taken it, and held several 
conversations with him about furnishing it before 
she applied to Wright the upholsterer, to whom 
she was already in debt. “ I did not,” said the 
pleasant and plain-speaking lady, whose tones, 
however, were not now so agreeable to the colonel’s 
ear as they had been in the House of Commons, 
when divulging the failings of the duke, “ I did 
not propose to Mr. Wright to furnish my new 
house on credit, because I knew it would be in 
vain. I told him I had a friend in view who 
would pay him. Colonel Wardle was that friend 
in view, in consequence of some promisea he was 
holding out to me. 1 was to give him every in- 
formation in my power, and to assist him in the 
investigation^ in return for which he was to fiimish 
my house. This was to be a partof the requital to 

me for giving him that assiatance I had 

no other means then of paying. 1 was very much 
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dutreised at that time. He knew that, and knew 
of the debt to Wrigpht, became he adviaed Mr. 
Wright to bring an action againat the peraon (t^ 
Duke of York) who he thought ought to pay it. 
He promised to Mr. Wright, if he should bring 
such an action, that he would pay all the costs.** 
She swore point blank to the colonel's ordering 
the furniture, and promising to pay for it all. The 
colonel, she said, had afterwards gone a great 
many times to Wright’s in a hackney-coach to 
look out things for her. Major Dodd, private 
secretary to the Duke of Kent, went once with 
Colonel Wardle to the upholsterer’s to chc^ some 
carpeting. She had chosen a pattern in West* 
bourne-place, and a piece had been sent in ; but 
the colonel and the major preferred a pattern they 
had seen at Wright’s. “ They wished,” said she, 
“ to have a scarlet and bronze pattern.” Nothing 
could bring scarlet into her face : Lord Ellen- 
borough was obliged to apeak of her living hus- 
band, and one of the counsel let drop the word 
“ adulteress,” at which she only smiled. She 
swore to the bill given for the colonel by Illing- 
worih, the winc-merchant, “ in consequence of the 
investigation that was going on, or about to be 
commenced.” ” I was rather fearful,” said she, “ of 
doing with him alone what Wardle wanted me to 
do, because he was not much known in parliament, 
lie introduced Major Dodd to me as a gentle- 
man, a friend of his. 1 had heard of Major 
Dodd before. About the end of November we 
went on a tour for three days to view the Martello 
Towers. Colonel Wardle, Mr. Glennie, the 
engineer, and Major Dodd, were of the party. 
1 never went out of town but with Wardle. 
This time, before I could go out of town, 1 was 
obliged to have 50/. of the colonel,” &c. Ac. 
She declared that Wardle’s attorney had called 
upon her and upon the upholsterer two or three 
days before the trial to endeavour to stop it, and keep 
tiie matter from being made public by referring 
it to arbitration ; and that this attorney had told 
her that if it came before the court Sergeant Best 
would cut her up by a severe cross-examination, 
and Colonel Wardle and his friends would give 
it out that she had been bribed by ministers. Mr. 
D. Wright, the upholsterer’s brother, confirmed 
Mrs. Clarke in every particular as to the credit 
being given to Colonel Wardle. To save his 
client’s purse, Sergeant Best, Wardle’s counsel, 
was obliged to expose his want of intellect, and to 
assail the credibility of the woman who had been 
the colonel’s chief witness against the Duke of 
York. “ As for this Mrs. Clarke,' ' said Best, 
she is a woman whom nobody ought to believe ; 
shois the most artful inventor of a fictitious tale 
that ever appeared." The jury would surely not 
invade both Colonel Wardle’s property and honour 
upon the testimony of a woman who could not be 
believed in any court of justice ; — ^if he could 
judge of his client’s feelings by his own, he was 
quite sure that, if she had made an exhibition like 
that which she had made to-day before the colonel 


had hapi^ed to make the mOdmi agarisst the 
Duke of York, he would no credit 

to her evidence against his refai khlmessi 

The jury brought in a verdict for the plainlifF, 
with costs, deducting the 500/. which had been 
paid by the wine-merchant’s bill, and some items 
which were thought to be improperly chai^^ to 
him. The affair cost Wardle 2000/., and a loss 
of reputation from which he never could recover. 
On the very next day he published a thundering 
letter in the newspapers, declaring before God and 
his country that the verdict had been obtained by 
perjury alone ; and pledging himself to prove the 
fact the earliest moment & forms of the law 
would allow him to do so, by proceeding to a se- 
cond trial, for which he had made application. 
But, whether it was that the colonel shrunk from 
the expense, or that he dreaded any further con- 
test with so formidable an enemy and so skilful a 
manoeuvrer as Mrs. Clarke, this second trial never 
came on. 

Only a part of this edifying history was known 
in the months of February and March, when the 
investigation and the debates on the amount of the 
Duke of York’s culpability were going on in the 
House of Commons (the upholsterer’s trial not 
having come on until July) ; but already enough 
was known of the character of Mrs. Clarke, of her 
vindictive unscrupulous temper, and of the relation 
in which she now stood towards the duke’s accuser, 
to entitle that prince to more than the benefit of a 
doubt in those most serious and most dishonouring 
portions of the charges which were supported solely 
by her evidence. Upon other grounds it was very 
clearly proved that the duke, if ever he had known 
of her pecuniary transactions, had never partici- 
pated in her gains. His known character was 
enough to negative any such implication ; he was, 
in many matters where no mistress was concerned, 
credulous and confiding, thoughtless about money, 
and thus quite capable, and of necessity obliged, 
to run into debt ; but of anything worse than this 
in money transactions he appears to have been 
altogether incapable.* It was not proved, unless 
we admit the evidence of Mrs. Clarke, and a single 
story of her friend. Miss Mary Anne Taylor (whose 
broker was married to Mrs. Clarke’s sister), that 
the commander- in-chief ever knew of her getting 
money by the favours which he dispensed at her 
intercession ; but that he had yielded to that inter* 
cession, and had granted a few commissions and 
promotions and appointments to persons reoem* 
mended by his mistress, was proved and established 
by ample and good evidence. The whole extent 
of this distribution of patronage was, however, very 

• During the proeeediBn In the Onononn M bonoanUtln 

(Mr. Barton) endanToared to esenM the Dohoof York upon Ihn wom 

one of the preoepioin or cm pnnene mb com nun m nnvar ooaia tman 
then thie. though they wen quirk cnot^ntOniSk •ndeeuantarltk' 
metiel WhHbrend t^led, ^ Inen faty yu^ crhhdi bud Mnungd 
dnee Oib opinion wee dellwiod hy tbn tutor tholr mynl IrtShniwtiw 
luui furely bui Rin^ tiiM to g^ InteaurtM nad semAmm. OUmt 
gembora Wkod ut Burlon’t ■ n noiotn ; yut, wftk r thw o M to men 
tlun oMofthe WM of the oomAiI Oonrsn 111. nnd the nd^ng quoin 
Qnrlotte, It mnd hi ndaltled ttud the OMudolo had u Ivm point. 
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inconsiderable — ^wai absolutely nothing compared 
with what had been dispensed in that way, under 
the same influences and through the same medium, 
in former times ; and, although some of the appoint- 
ments were bestowed on improper persons (thus 
Mrs. Clarke’s foot-boy had got a commission in 
the army as well as her brother), this was certainly 
not the general rule, and there were two or three 
oases in which the prevailing mistress, who had 
her generous qualities too, hn^ successfully exert^ 
herself in behalf of meritorious individuals who did 
honour to the service, and who, being in distressed 
circumstances at the time, could not have paid her 
for the commissions or places she procured them. 

The defenders of the duke were, for the most 
part, though not entirely, members of the present 
administration, and crown lawyers; while on the 
opposite side were many of the so-called indepen- 
dent members, who were not habitual opposition- 
ists, and who assumed on all occasions the merit 
Of voting solely and simply according to the dic- 
tates of their judgment and conscience. Among 
these was Wilberforce, the warmth of whose moral 
and religious feelings seems to have prevented him 
from carefully examining the question, so .as to 
ascertain on what points the duke was culpable 
and on what perfectly innocent. He spoke several 
times, and at great length on one occasion, when 
the House grew impatient and hurried him to a 
conclusion.* He took, however, a middle line 
between the leniency of his friend, Spencer Perce- 
val, chancellor of the exchequer, and the Spartan 
severity of Colonel Wardle. His friends told him 
that his speech made a great moral impression in 
the country ; and that the Duke of Cumberland, 
the king, and all the royal family were extremely 
angry at him ; and, as Wilberforce, perhaps 
unknown to himself, loved the breath of popularity, 
and prided himself in little martyrdoms for con- 
science sake, he must have been doubly gratified 
by this information. Testimonials of the highest 
value, fw coming from the most competent judges, 
continued, however, to be given to the Duke of 
York’s general management of affairs at the Horse 
Guards; and it was cogently urged that the 
numerous improvements which he had introduced 
into the army, and the point of excellence to which 
the army had attained since he had been its com- 
mander-in-chief, ou^ht to cover and wipe away a 
few petty irregularities and peccadilloes. It might 
be proved that the duke had his weaknesses, and 
had, in some instances, yielded to a most artful and 
fascinating woman ; but no one could disprove the 

* WlUwrforae aid, with wme point. Out it wm not at a time like 
the preMDt, when all the continental nationi were broken down by 
the armiei of France, that thii country ihould have v commander 
iu-ehi«r liable tu be blinded and duped by a woman I ** iioaap.irte 

■uflceeded ai much by iatrigue ai oy open force, and, if he ihund 
that we liad a commander in-chlef who wae duped by hU miitreM, it 
would be eaiy lor him to gain an aeoendancy over anoh a woman, la 
oidiar tocommand the moit Importaiit cecreti of the etate. Bonaparte 
OMtld cadly bring over inch a woman, not only for a cum of money, 
bill by promUim to make a dveksu or apriaorai of her I Thle wai a 
gaac hie had playad before now ; and the more Innoeent and the 
von itMaflpMUiig Uw Dnke of York night be the gnater would be 
thodapgcrif the enemy could And out anybody that had inch inSn- 
itananrhiin.*' 


facts that he had been assiduous .in his attention 
to the business of the army, and that he bad 
proved himself to be a good man of business. 
The army had never had a commander-in-chief 
with whom it was so well satisfied, or to whom it 
was so much attached : — take common soldiers, 
as well as officers of every class, and these feelings 
of satisfaction and attachment would be found in 
immense majorities. Such were the best argu- 
ments used in the duke’s defence, and the truths 
on which they rest remain indisputable. After 
much consideration on the mode of coming to a 
decision, three different determinations remained for 
the choice of the House :^1. The administration 
proposed to acquit the duke entirely on all the 
charges : — 2. Wardle, Lord Folkestone, Burdett, 
Whitbread, and their friends proposed that the 
duke’s knowledge of, and connivance at, the cor- 
rupt practicea which had been proved to exist 
should be admitted, or held by implication, as 
substantiated by the evidence, and that the House 
should suggest to his majesty the propriety of 
the duke’s immediate removal from office : — 3. 
Mr. Bankes, supported by Wilberforce, Thornton, 
and all that party, would acquit the duke of all 
personal corruption ; but, assuming that he could 
not have been wholly ignorant of some of the 
abuses, they were of opinion that the command of 
the army could not with propriety be continued 
to him. On the 15th of Marcl^-or rather on 
the 16th (for the House sat through the night 
until six o’clock in the morning) there was a divi- 
sion on the question whether the mode of pro- 
ceeding should be by address or by resolution. 
Ministers were very anxious to exclude the medium 
of address ; and the proceeding by resolution was 
carried by 294 against 199. The House then di- 
vided uponWardle’s motion, containing a direct 
inculpation of the duke, which was negatived by 
364 against 123, for many who allowed the minor 
offences would not admit the major. On the 17th 
of March the chancellor of the exchequer recom- 
mended the first of the three determinations, 
moving, “ That the House, having examined the 
evidence in the investigation on the Duke of York’s 
conduct, and having found that personal corruption 
and connivance at corruption We been imputed 
to him, are of opinion that the imputation is wholly 
without foundation.” The so-called independent 
members, who took the middle course with Bankes 
and Wilberforce, kept aloof ; but Perceval’s motion 
was nevertheless carried by 278 against 196. This 
was only a majority of 82 ; but before dividing 
upon Perceval’s resolution the House had divided 
upon an amendment, moved by Sir T. Turton, 
which went to charge the duke with having know- 
ledge of all the corruption which had been disclosed, 
and, aa upon this point the independent or middle 
arty voted with ministers, the said amendment 
ad been rejected by a majority of 200 all but one, 
the numbers having been 334 against 135. It 
was now five o’clock on Saturday morning the 19lh 
of March, and the House adjourned till Monday 
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the 21 at. On their next meeting the chancellor of 
the exchequer informed them, that on the Saturday 
morning, as soon as their decision had been made 
known to him, the Duke of York had waited upon 
the king, and tendered his resignation, which had 
been accepted.* The chancellor of the exchequer 
added that, having made . this communication, he 
left it to the House without comment — that whether 
it did not render any further proceeding unneces- 
sary was for Mr. Bathurst and the House to deter- 
mine. Mr. Bathurst, still thinking it the duty of 
the Commons to insert in their journals such a 
'decision as should contain both example and admo- 
nition, persisted in moving a resolution to tliis 
effect, of which he had before given notice. Lord 
Althorpe, though desirous of recording some con- 
demnation of the duke*s conduct, differed from 
Mr. Bathurst, and wished it to be stated in the 
journal that the duke had resigned. This, his lord- 
ship said, would bring the whole proceeding to its 
proper close, and show satisfactorily why it was 
closed. Removal from office was not, indeed, a 
constitutional punishment ; but it would, in this 
case, be so far effective as to preclude the possibi- 
lity of the royal duke being ever re-appointed to a 
situation which he had proved himself so incompe- 
tent to fill. He had lost the confidence of the 
country for ever, and must, therefore, abandon all 
hope of ever returning to that situation. Lord Al- 
thorpe concluded with moving, that, his royal high- 
ness haying resigned, the House does not noi/? think 
it necessary to proceed any farther in consideration 
of the evidence. Perceval replied, that, after the 
House had negatived the charges, it ^ould be un- 
just, It would be monstrous, thus to reserve to 
themselves the right of reviving the proceedings 
against his royal highness at any future period ; 
and he moved as an amendment that Lord Al- 
thorpe’s word “ now” should be expunged. This 
was carried by a majority of 123; the numbers 
voting being 235 against 112. Mr. Bathurst’s 
admonitory resolution was then negatived without 
a division. 

Thus terminated a discussion which occupied 
nearly a third of the whole session, to the grievous 
interruption of public business, and the more grie- 
vous excitement of the people. The affair, how- 
ever, was not without its beneficial results. A 
striking proof was given to the world that, under 
our constitution, no rank, however elevated, could 
shelter abuses from detection, or screen those con- 
cerned in them from the effects of public displea- 
sure. The king’s second and favourite son, a prince 
BO near the throne himself, had been driven from 

* TheDakeof York had mid to hii father, that, the Houm of Cent- 
moM ha\ing posted a resulutlon declaratory of his lannceace, he 
might now approach his majesty nnd tender his resignation, ns he 
could no longer be suspected of acting from any apprehension of tlie 
result of the parliamentary investigation, nor be accused of having 
shrunk from an inquiry writch, painful as it had been, he had met 
with a patience and flrmness which could liave arisen only from con- 
scious iDBOoenee: — that he must quit eith siucere regret a situation in 
whioh hia mnjesty’s conSdenoe and partiality liad placed him, and 
the dutiea of winch it had been bis unxiotu study aud pride, during 
fourteen years, to diochnrge with integrity and fidelity ; whether he 
might lie aDowed to add with odvantam to the service nis majesty woa 
best able to decide. 
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office by a member of the Home of Commons who 
was unheard of before thiA tmmetion, and who 
possessed neither the influent ^ character nor the 
influence of talent. It had been proved to the 
conviction of the country that the Duke of York 
was BO far culpable as to render his rc8ij|;natiun 
proper ; that resignation had taken place in con- 
sequence, and public opinion bad thus obtained a 
most signaUtriumph. Where the duke had thus 
incurred punishment and disgrace individuals of 
less rank and influence could not expect that 
their official delinquencies or irregularities should 
escape; the fate of the prince wos an example 
and admonition not easily to be forgotten. Uniil 
the time when there will be no more war, and 
when men will no more want commissions in 
armies, or profitable places under government, it 
will be in vain to expect perfection in anything, vain 
to hope that the distributors of patronage will not 
occasionally yield to favouritism and other influ- 
ences, liesidcs that great parliamentary influence 
over appointments which — fatal as it often is — can 
hardly be destroyed without destroying the consti- 
tution. [And, were wc to destroy the British con- 
stitution to-morrow by thoroughh democratizing it, 
we have the melancholy example of the United 
States of America to convince us that democracy is 
no protection against such abuses — that there is 
more jobbing and dirty w ork in one Stale of the 
Union than in all Dowiiing-street and Whitehall.]* 
But, notwithstanding the occasional interference 
of friends, wives, sisters, cousins, and other con- 
nexions, which may possibly be as mischievous 
though less indecorous than that of a mistress, we 
believe it is admitted, by all candid nnd properly 
informed persons, that since the investigation in 
180J), patronage at the Ilorsc-guards, as well as in 
the other offices of government, has been distxi- 
buted with more attention to the public service than 
at any time preceding that inquiry 

It had been luqxid, on the resignation of the 
Duke of York, that the Bystem of the Admiralty 
would be adopted at the War-office, and that the 
office of commandcr-in-chief w-ould be put in com- 
mission. This had been the more confidently ex- 
, pected as it would make several places, instead of 
one, and so far tend to increase the patronage of 
government. But, to the disappointment of sundry 
expectants, ministers made no alteration in the 
existing system, and that worthy but old and pe- 
dantic and worn-out officer, Lieutenant-General Sir 
David Duudas, was appointed to succeed his roval 
highness. The army felt that it had sustained a 
grievous loss by this change, and before old Sir 
David had presided six months at the Hone <fuaxdit» 
there was a universal clamour against him. 

In the course of the session the chancellor of the 
exchequer moved for leave to bring in a bill to pre- 
vent the sale and brokerage of offices. He ob- 
served, that the practices lately disclosed consisted 

* Spa fot coaflnnation Ibeeztnata ftom Uie Cnrraononfieiioa of Lord 
Rydeuham CPoulcU Thomooii), lo thellonoir of hia Life toently 
pubiislied b> hia BfoUitO’. 
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not in the sale of offices by those who had the 
power to give them, but in the arts of those who 
pretended to poseess an influence over such per- 
sons. His object, therefore, was to make it highly 
penal to solicit money for procuring government 
offices, or to circulate advertisements with that 
view. Leave being given, the bill was brought in, 
and, before the end of the session, it was passed 
into a law. 

The commissioners of naval inquiry and revi- 
sion presented another report, which brought to 
light many more abuses in that department. The 
commissioners of military inquiry, who also con- 
tinued their labours, presented several very signifi- 
cant reports, showing that large sums of money, 
and large powers in money-transactions, had often 
been intrusted to various persons without the ne- 
cessary securities, checks, and precautions ; that in 
the West Indies a regular and unchecked system 
of peculation had been carried on in the most 
unblushing manner; that the paymasters, the 
agents of the commissary-general, and others in 
our West India islands, had been in the habit of 
committing great frauds, &c. It is to be observed 
that these denunciations were almost entirely 
retrospective, referring to transactions which had 
passed many years ago. The evils appear to have 
originated principally in the unsystematic, slovenly 
way of keeping the public accounts. 

It had been for some time reported by the op- 
position that government had made, and was still 
making, a regular traffic in East India appoint- 
ments. A select committee of the House of Com- 
mons was nominated to inquire into the existence 
of any corrupt practices in regard to the appoint- 
ment of writers or cadets in the service of the 
East India Company; and this committee re- 
ported that it appeared that a very great number 
of such places had been disposed of in an illegal 
manner. In the course of the examinations it 
was discovered that Lord Castlereagh, as president 
of the board of control, had placed a writership at 
the disposal of his friend Lord Clancarty, which 
writership Clancarty was to give to one Mr. 
Reding, as the price of a seat in Parliament for 
himself (Clancarty), the said Mr. Reding, a regu- 
lar dealer in contraband promotions, meaning to 
sell this writership for 3000 guineas. This ne- 
gotiation being disclosed to the House, Lord Archi- 
bald Hamilton, on the 25th of April, moved, that 
Lord Castlereagh had been guilty of a violation of 
bis duty, of an abuse of his influence and autho- 
rity as president of the board of control, and also of 
an atta^ upon the purity and constitution of par- 
^liameiit Lord Castlereagh’s defence was, that 
when this transaction took place he had no notion 
that such a person existed as a trafficking broker 
for places ; that Reding had represented to him 
that a member of the House of Commons, who in- 
tended to vacate his seat, had a nephew whom he 
wished to send out to India as a writer, and would 
famr the election of any friend of his. ** I per- | 
ceived,** said his lordship, *' no impropriety in the 


case, considering it perfectly fair for one friend to 
'Serve another at an election. When I placed the 
writership at Lord Clancarty ’s disposal, I had no 
other view than to serve my friend, and had no 
hesitation to give a writership to the son or nephew 
of any respectable gentleman who could promote 
that view, particularly as I was myself to deter- 
mine whether the party recommended for the 
writership was eligible. In my opinion, no turpi- 
tude attaches to the traivpaction,” Lord Castle- 
reagh then modestly bowed and withdrew from the 
House.* Lord Binning insisted that there was 
np corrupt design in the transaction, and moved 
the order of the day. Mr. Croker supported the 
motion, saying that in this case there really ex- 
isted nothing but a parliamentary difficulty ; that 
the thing had become familiar by custom, and 
could only be considered as a venial offence. The 
chancellor of the exchequer and ^r. Manners 
Sutton argued that, as the whole case rested in a 
mere intention : — as nothing had taken effect — as 
no bargain had been concluded — as no privilege had 
been violated, — therefore no further proceeding 
was necessary. On the other hand, Mr. C. W. 
Wynne maintained, that, if the negotiation had 
failed, it was not from any want of inclination in 
Lord Castlereagh to complete it. He knew, he 
said, that there were many persons in the House 
who were disposed to argue that the influence of 
government over elections was not injurious, and 
that little disadvantage resulted from the practice 
of bribery ; but, for himself, he must think, when a 
case like the present was made out, they were 
bound in duty to follow the course prescribed by 
law and by act of parliament, whatever their pri- 
vate opinions might be. Surely the intention 
manifested and acknowledged was sufficient to 
establish the criminality. Sir Francis Burdett 
and Mr. W. Smith warmly supported Lord Ar- 
chibald Hamilton. Windham recommended a 
middle course, saying, that, if the House passed 
to the order of the day, as proposed by Lord 
Binning, it might be regarded as an approbation 
of the principle involved in the proceeding ; and 
that, on the other hand, before condemning Lord 
Castlereagh so very violently as Lord Archibald 
Hamilton proposed to do, they would do well to 
ask themselves whether they would hesitate, for the 
purpose of securing an election, to recommend a 
friend to government. Windham concluded by 
alluding to tlie meetings that were holding, and to 
the loud cry that was prevailing out of doors, for 
parliamentary reform — for a reform which, he 
said, must inevitably terminate in revolution. 
This was calculated to alarm many who were not 
altogether indisposed to mark with some cen- 
sure the conduct of Lord Castlereagh. Wilber- 

* Beforo wlthdrawinf;, his Lordship however added 1 had no 
saspiciun of the improper motives Ihim which Mr Reding was aeting. 
Tlie only convoriatioo Lord Clancarty had with him was for the 
purpose or learning who was the person disposed to retire fkom parlia- 
ment, and, findiug that he oould nut obtain that information, he broke 
off the business. It is evident, therefore, that the bartering of a wri- 
tership for any corrupt consideration was os far from LordClanoarty’s 
mind as from my own ** 
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force, after being “ long doubtful,’* at last de- 
cided to vote in fkvour of Castlereagh, thinking 
it “too severe to turn him out for such an of- 
fence.” Some of Wilberforce’s friends, however, 
took the opposite course. The debate was con- 
cluded by Canning, who moved, “ That it is the duty 
of the House to maintain a jealous guard over the 
purity and independence of parliament ; but that, 
having duly weighed the evidence and all the cir- 
cumstances of the present case, the House does not 
think it necessary to come to any criminating re^ 
lution.” Upon a division Lord Archibald fiamil- 
. ton’s original motion was negatived by 216 against 
167. The House then divided upon Canning’s 
motion, which was carried by a majority of 47.* 

On the 5th of .May, Mr. Madox, then a close 
ally of Sir Francis Burdetl^ Colonel Wardle, and 
other hot parliamentary reformers, brought forward 
in the house charges against Perceval, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer. Lord Castlereagh, as 
secretary-at-war, and the Hon. Henry Wellesley, 
brother to General Sir Arthur, and late secretri^ 
of the treasury, of being guilty of corrupt and cri- 
minal practices, in order to procure members to be 
elected into this parliament. But a few days after- 
wards, w'hen Madox moved criminating resolutions, 
he was out-voted by a majority of 225 against 85. 
In the meantime Mr. Curwen had (on the 4th of 
May) moved for leave to bring in a bill for “ better 
securing the independence and purity of parlia- 
ment, by preventing the procuring or obtaining 
seats by corrupt practices, and likewise more 
effectually to prevent bribery.” Mr. Curwen 
made use of some very unfortunate arguments ; 
but the leave he asked was granted, and his bill, 
which dwelt in generalities, and which added little 
to the Grenville Act already existing, was carried 
by a narrow majority, and became law — but not 
until it had been subjected to various alterations. 

On the 15lh of June, two days after the closing 
of the discussions upon Curwen’s bill. Sir Francis 
Burdett made a motion for a sweeping parlia- 
mentary reform. Nearly all the country gentle- 
men in the House had left town, and of the mem- 
bers that remained but few were inclined to enter 
upon this discussion at the fag end of the session. 
Sir Francis had intended to make his motion the 
day before, but there had not been members enough 
present to make a House; and now, when the 
House divided, he found only 15 to vote for him, 
while 74 voted against him. 

On the 2lBt of June the session was closed with 
a speech from the throne, again delivered by com- 
missioners. This speech dwelt chiefly upon the 
determined and unconquerable resistance of Spain 
against the usurpation and tyranny of the French 

* After thii, Mr. C. W. Wynne propoeed to add to Canning'* reiolu- 
tlon worda to thia effect Tliat the Houae ia conSrmed m ita opi- 
nion. that it ia unneoaaaary to pioeeed further in the cane. Irom the 
openneaa wMoh Lord Caatlereaf^h baa dwplayed, and the regret which 
he haa eurea^ for iiia condncl ’’ Thia waa iiegiitived witlioat a dl- 
Viilon. But WilberfoTce admitted tlie principle into hia Diary, any- 
ins. a few dayi aftorwarda. “The Uurdettitea are trying to atir up a 
Same about Caatlereagh'a not being condemned by the Houae of 
Comawna { but he owned hia Ihult Irankly and hnnibly ; ao did all 
hia colleagnen ; and it reated tn intention, and never waa an act." 
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government, and upon the splendid and important 
Buccesses which had recently crowned the arms of 
the Emperor of Austria, unAtr the able and dis- 
tinguished conduct of his Imperial Highnea the 
Archduke Charles. 

The Austrian war operated as a grand diversion 
likely to be highly favourable for the Peninsula, 
as it distracted the attention of Bonaparte, obliged 
him to withdraw his Imperial Guards from Spain, 
and prevented his sending reinforcements to that 
country so quickly as he would otherwise have 
done. The British government, undismayed by 
the unfortunate, but not inslorious or discouraging 
result of Sir John Moores campaign, and un- 
deterred by the orators and writers who represented 
the attempt as the height of madness, resolved to 
persevere in sending assistance to the Peninsula, 
and to enter upon that war on a larger and a bolder 
scale. Spain, at the moment, did indeed seem 
prostrate and lost ; and even Portugal, from which 
the French had been completely expelled, was, 
long before the rising of parliament, re-invaded by 
an army under Marshal Soult. But, in a memo- 
randum dated on the 7th of March, Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, who had well examined the country 
during his short stay in it. delivered his decided 
opinion that Portugal might be defended, whatever 
might be the result of the contest in Spain ; and 
that in the meantime the measures adopted for the 
defence of Portugal would be highly useful to the 
Spaniards in their contest with the French. Hit 
notion was, — that the Portuguese military establish- 
ments ought, by means of English assistance, to 
be raised to 40,000 militia and 30,000 regular 
troops; that the British troops in the country 
should be raised to 20,000 infantry, and 4000 or 
5000 cavalry ; that the rifle corps should be in- 
creased ; that other choice infantry should be sent 
out, together with an additional corps of artillery 
and more ordnance ; that, even if Spain should be 
conquered, the French would not be able to over- 
run Portugal with a smaller force than 100,000 
men ; and that, as long as the contest should con- 
tinue in Spain, the united British and Portuguese 
force, if it could be put in a state of activity, would 
be highly useful to the Spaniards, and miffAi 
eventually decide the contest.* 

* In thli remarkable document, abort aa it la, nearly averytbhtf 
la roreaern and provided for. Sir Arthur knew iiow tfae Spanlah 
jnntaa had miaappliud tlio money which Groat llriuln had aenl ; 
and, thercrore, he roeommenda that the Knirilah am b aaaador at 
Litton ahall to empowered to give or withhold aucli aama aa h« 
may think neceaaai^ for tlio aiipTiort of the Purtngucae military 
eatabliahmenta tmltf. The Spanlaii Juntaa, partly through thair ova 
Ignorance of huaineaa, partly through tlieir own corruption, and partly 
through the diflteulty of raiaing any taaea even In the dlatrieta when 
the i^ench were not, had made a terrlhle Jnmble of the nvenue. 
Sir Arthur recommended that the Eiigliah ambaaaador ■tlAtpiahnilM 
tee that the revenueaof Portugal, whatever they might be, VWM hllhSt. 
flrat inatnuce applied to tlie miliUry eaUbUahmenta of Che oonotiy, 
and that onr amoaaaador ahould have aeompleteeoutrol over the mev* 
aurea of the Portugucae government. Aa Ind i a pei m b le parte of his 
plan. Sir Arthur laid it down that the wtoleof the army In Fortagal, 
Portugueae aa well aa Brltl^ shtmU be ptaeei mUhr tee commmed ef 
Britith offieert : that the atalT of the army, the ryinmiiieriai MoortL' 
eular, miiat be Bridah ; and that tiieae two dep p ttn io nte moat be In- 
ereaaed hi proportion to iha atreogth of the whole army abont to act 
in Portugal, to the nnmhet of detached nocto It vonld he naeMaaiy to 
occupy, and with a view to the greaS ef pn o Uk g ndmki- 

boting iupplie* m tAni eamtry. But for the can ta ken by Sir Alttiur 
Wel&lcy of Uiecommiaeulat. which other eommaaden in dilef hed 

3b2 
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There could now ecarcely be a doubt as to the 
proper person to be appointed to the supreme com- 
mand of the armies in Portugal. If any such 
doubt had lingered, it ought to have been dissi- 
pated by Sir Arthur’s memorandum of the Ith of 
March, by other suggestions he offered to ministers 
with rare brevity, clearness, and precision, and by 
the concurring opinion of the best officers in the 
Briiish array. Men as well as officers, Portu- 
guese as well as British, called loudly for his 
return to the Peninsula. In spite of the very il- 
liberal and very unwise opposition of Lord Folke- 
stone, and a few other individuals of that party, votes 
of thanks to Sir Arthur, and a resolution in appro- 
bation of the gallant conduct of the non-commis- 
sioned officers and privates who had fought at 
Roli^a and Vimeiro, were passed by both Houses 
in the month of February. Towards the end of 
March, Sir Arthur Wellesley, having previously 
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resigned his office of secretary for Ireland, as well 
as his seat in parliament, and having taken a long 
farewell of home politics, accepted the chief com- 
mand of the British forces in the Peninsula. On 
the 15th of April he set sail from Portsmouth for 
Lisbon in the ‘ Surveillante* frigate, which was very 
nearly lost in a storm at the back of the Isle of 
Wight, the night after she quitted Spithead.* The 
fleet having on board his horses, two regiments of 
heavy dragoons, and soing horses for the artillery, 
sailed a few days after him ; and a regiment of 
hussars, the 24th foot, and a brigade of light in- 
fantry, very soon followed. On the 22nd of April 
he arrived safely at Lisbon, and took the command 
of the army, which had now been left for some 
time in the hands of Sir J. Cradock. Almost as 
soon as he arrived, ba. said he thought that Mar- 
shal Soult would not remain long in Portugal. 

Soult, after the capitulation of the Spaniards at 



Coruna, had obtained easy possession of Ferr d, 
Bilbos, and all the most important places on the 
northern coast of Spain. Then he had proceeded 
toward! Portugal, and, having entered that country 
by Braga, he had taken possession of Oporto on 
the 29th of March, after a spiritless resistance of 


been aeouitomed weehilly to nedect, 
thinking burul* of salt pork and basi 


or to leave to their inferior! — 


, pork ana ban of bieciilts unworthy the atten- 

tion of well bred gentlemen and giillant eoldiere -but for the reforms 
be gradually introduced into our un-systematiied cnmmiasarlat de- 
nertment, there would have been no such dorious victories as Sa- 
lamanca. Vitoria. and Toulouse; but the British army would have 
been wasted away by famine, and driven firom the Peninsula with 
dimee 

For the rest of this memorandum on the defence of Portugal, see 
Coloii6l Gurwoodf WnlUngtuu Diipatchei- 


only two days. Upon the rapid advance of Soult 
Sir J . Cradock had concentrated his forces for the 
defence of Lisbon. There were other discourag- 
ing circumstances : the French had reduced many 
towns and districts on the east of the Ebro ; Zara- 
goza, a second time .besieged, was not so valorous 
or 80 fortunate as in 1808, but had been obliged to 
surrender at discretion on the 14th of February ; 
and, what was gloomiest of all, the Spaniards at 
Madrid, and in many other large cities and dis- 
tricts, seemed to be quietly resigning themselves 
to the dominion of King Joseph. Still, however, 

* Note by Colooel Gurwood, in Dispatches. 
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there were some brighter glimpacB— aome few in- 
dicationa of Spanish patriotism and resolution : for 
no sooner had Soult evacuated Galicia than the 
people rose in arms, and several places in the 
AsturLaa and in the Biscayan provinces had been 
re-taken by the patriots. Moreover, in Portugal, 
a body of Portuguese regulars had been admirably 
disciplined in the English manner by General 
Beresford, to whom the Prince Regent of Portugal 
had given the chief command of all his troops. 
Beresford’s Portuguese, being added to the British 
reinforcements, enabled Sir Arthur to take the 
field with an army of about 25,000 men. His first 
business was to dislodge Soult from Oporto ; and 
to this end, and after leaving a division on the 
Tagus to guard the eastern frontiers against the 
French division or corps of Victor, stationed in 
Spanish Estremadura, he quitted Lisbon, on the 
28th of April, for Coimbra. Haying collected his 
forces at Coimbra, he moved, on the 9th of May, 
in the direction of Oporto, driving back all the 
French who had advanced south of the Douro.* 
By the 11th he occupied the southern bank of 
that river opposite the town of Oporto. The 
French had destroyed the bridges and removed the 
boats to their own side ; and Soult was preparing 
to retire leisurely by the road to Galicia. But 
Wellesley determined that the Marshal’s retreat 
should not be quite so comfortable: he sent 
General Murray with a brigade to pass the Douro, 
about four miles above Oporto, whilst the brigade 
of guards was directed to cross the river at the 
suburb of Villanova, and the main body, under 
Wellesley’s own eye, was to attempt a passage in 
the centre, by means of any boats that they could 
find, just above the town. The Douro at this part 
is very rapid, and nearly three hundred yards wide. 
The ground on the left bank, or English side of the 
river, was protected and commanded by some 
cannon placed on the height of the Serra convent 
at Villanova; and there appeared to be a good 
position for our troops on the opposite side of the 
river, till they should be collected in sufficient 
numbers. The enemy took no notice of the collect- 
ing of boats by the English, or of the embarkation 
of our troops, till after the first battalion (the 
Buffs) were landed, and had taken up their se- 
lected position, on the opposite bank, under the 
command of Major-General the Honourable Sir 
E. Paget.+ The French then made a most fu- 
rious attack which they continued for about two 

• We have no room for details of minor eoRngements ; but In this 
advance there were two affairs of some imrortance. On Ihe lOih of 
May Sir Arthur attempted to sarprise the French cavalry which had 
crossed the Douro ; and, althougn the surprise failed, soeral advan 
tues were gained in tlie field, and one piece of cannon was taken. 
The Portuguese riflemen, and the Portuguese students, who had 
volunteered into the army, liehaved remarkably well. On the llth 
Ol May the Freoch gave him i field-day. His advanced guard, con- 
sisting only of the first battalion of detachments, two battalions of the 
OerniM Legion, and Colonel Doyle's battalion of the 16th Portuguese 
regiment, completely beat a corps of about 4000 infantry. The Por- 
tuguese troops again behaved remarkably well. It was olreadv clear 
that, undei good British officers, full reliance might be placed upon 
them. On Uieir retreat the French were hotly pursued by two squar 
dtons of dragoons, led by Brigadier (General the Hononrable Charles 
Htewart (now Marquess of Londonderry), who destroyed many, and 
took some prisoners.— 2>tqiMitcAet. 

t Uruther to the Marquess of Anglesey. 


hours ; but the Bufik got poiMion of an unfinished 
building called the Seminaru^ from which nothing 
could dislodge them ; and, lutbough cavalry, in- 
fantry, and artillery, under the command of Mar- 
shal Soult himself, were hurled against them, the 
Buffs most gallantly kept their position, till sup- 
ported succeasively by the 48th and 66th regiments, 
belonging to the brigade of Major-General Hill, 
who crossed the river in fine style, by a Portuguese 
battalion, and afferwarda by the first battalion of 
detachments. General Paget was wounded soon 
after the French attack commenced, when the com- 
mand of these troops devolved upon Gkneral Hill.* 
While Hill was maintaining the combat at the 
Scrainario, and giving ample occupation to Soult, 
General Sherbrooke, with the guards (one bri- 
gade) and the 29th regiment, crossed the river 
lower down, entered into the very town of Oporto, 
amidst the acclamaiiuns of the inhabitants, charged 
the French through the streets, and presently ap- 
peared upon Soult’s right flank. In the meantime 
General Murray had crossed the river at Avintas, 
about four miles higher up, and the head of his 
column now began to show itself on the French 
left. Soult instantly ordered a retreat, which was 
effected in the utmost confusion: he left behind 
his sick and wounded, and many prisoners, be- 
sides artillery and ammunition, and retired by 
Amarante, with the intention of passing througn 
Tras-os-Montes into Spain. 

Thus the fair city of Oporto was left in posses- 
sion of the British. The passage of the broad 
and rapid Douro, effected in broad day, with most 
defective means of transport, and in presence of a 
French marshal at the head of 10,000 veterans, 
has been considered one of Wellington's finest 
achievements. He had lust only 23 killed and 
98 wounded. Soult’s lost was very large, and the 
sick and wounded he left in Oporto amounted to 
700 t On taking possession of Oporto, General 
Wellesley issued a very necessary proclamation, 
strictly enjoining the inhabitants to respect the 
French wounded and prisoners. “ I call upon 
the inhabitants of Oporto to be merciful to the 
wounded and prisoners ! By the laws of war they 
are entitled to my protection, which I am deter- 
mined to afford them ; and it will be worthy of 
the generosity and bravery of the Portugueae na- 
tion not to revenge the injuries which have been 
done to them on these unfortunate j^rsona, who 
can only be considered as instruments in the hands 
of the more powerful, who are still in arms agaiiMt 
us.” He also wrote immediately to Marahal Soult 
to request him to send some French medical 
officers to take care of their tick and wounded, as 
he could not spare his own army surgeons, and aa 
he did not wish to trust to the practitioncra of the 

• General PaRet, who hod behaved ao nobly nnderSlr John Moore, 
lost hie rmht arm at Oporto. / 

f “ 1 cannot eay too much in favoor of Iho otleen and traope. 
They have miirelied in four daya over eighty mllee of moot dlSioult 
country, have gained many important r^iunu, and bavo •nsHod 
and debated three different hodiea of the enmay*i troope.''— Kr 
Arthwr'i IHnauk to FiieouM Ctutleroagh, in Cokmet Omwood, mdHng- 
tm JHspataka. 
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Oporto. 


town of Oporto, who, whatever might be the 
amount of their humanity, were certainly not dis- 
tinguished by professional skill. He assured Soult 
that his medical officers should be returned to him 
as soon as they had cured the wounded ; and he 
proposed a cartel or mutual exchange of prisoners. 
Whatever Sir Arthur could do to diminish the 
horrors of war was done, and promptly. We 
firmly believe it to have been in the nature of Soiilt 
to respond on hie part ; but it was impossible for 
him to subdue or control the ferocity of some of 
the troops that were serving under him, and that 
were driven frantic by their reverses and sufferings, 
and the merciless attacks of the Portuguese pea- 
santry, which could only be checked by the imme- 
diate presence of British forces, who could not 
be everywhere. 

Almost from the first commencement of the 
Spanish war there had been murmuring and dis- 
content among the French troops, divisions and 
iealousies among the superior officers, and intrigues 
which embraced a very wide field, and which had 
many ramifications, some of which have never been 
explained or understood ; while some are known to 
have ori^nated in secret societies. A few dap be- 
fore gaining possession of Oporto, Sir Arthur W^elles- 
ley had obtained information from a French officer, 
or at least an officer in the French service (a Captain 
....... himself one of the conspirators), that con- 
spiracies existed in Soult’s army. The English 
general did what he was justified in doing by the 
law and practice of war, and what no belligerent. 


having the means, ever neglected to do. On the 

9th of May, Captain was seized on his 

return to Oporto, after his last interview with Sir 
Arthur Wellesley. His papers were likewise 
seized, among which were found English pass- 
ports, and the captain could not deny that he had 
had communications with the English general. It 
appeared that he had been endeavouring to gain 

over the French Genei al who, instead of 

entering into his views, revealed the secret to 

Soult. Captain at the persuasion of the 

officer of gendarmes who had charge of him, 
revealed the names of some of his fellow-conspira- 
tors, and they were seized likewise. Sir Arthur 
obtained the original orders for their seizure and 
confinement au secret. They were all marched 
away as prisoners after the evacuation of Oporto. 

But on the 13th of May, Captain , having 

fired at the officer of gendarmes who had induced 
him to reveal the names of his accomplices, escaped 
and came to Sir Arthur in Oporto. He reported 
that he had escaped by the advice of a colonel of 
dragoons, one of the principals of the conspiracy, 
who conceived that when he should be gone there 
would be no evidence against himself. The con- 
spirators had intended nothing less than to seize 
Soult, and induce the other general officers to lead 
the army back into France.* This Captain 

* It Rpnean (hat thi« CapUin flnt got into oommunioatloB 

with Sir Arthur Wellesley as early as the 2&th of AprU, and at Lisbon, 
to which city he hud gone secretly with Major Douglaa, who wm se^ 
iiig nnder General Beresfbrd in the Portuguese anny. He infomea 
Sir Arthur that great discontent and diaaatlalketion with the neasiuse 
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gave Sir Arthur very important information con- 
cerning Soult’a morements and intentiona; he 
ahowed him a paper very ably drawn up, as he 
aaid, by a French officer of high rank, which 
pointed out the different lines of retreat, and the 
line which Soult would prefer. He solemnly 
declared that the conspiracy in the French army 
still existed, and that, sooner or later, it must burst 
forth and fall heavily upon the head of the usurper ; 
and he talked of the war in Spain as being odioiu 
to the army and to the whole French nation. Sir 
Arthur sent him to England and profited by his 

of Bonaparte prevailed throughout the French army, and partienlarly 
In the coTpf of Miirahal SouU, which had tuireiod, and waa «ti|l Buf- 
fering, extreme diatresii ; that a large portion of the offloera of Soult’a 
army were determined to revolt, and to aeike the mneml. together with 
such of hu principal officers os were suppoeed to be particularly 
attached to the ioten«)tB of Boonparto, if that army ahould li« so 
pressed by the British as to oblige foult to eonoentrato in situations 
chtMen w ith a view to defence rather than with a view to the subsistence 
of the Kreiiob troops. Captdn .... eariiestly asked for lUMfiorts for 
liiiusull auil two other cn]itamB of SoiiU's army to go to France, where 
they wished to communicate with three general officers and with other 
jH-rwiDs dissiitisBed w ilh tlie existing order of things. Sir Artliur com- 
luiiniciited with tlic British admiral and obtained the passports ena- 
bling the three French captains to go to Finiioo by sea. Sir Arthur, 
howe\«r, pledged himself no furtnor. telling the conspirators that, 
though he wulied them success, the line which he would take must 
dcficiid upon circiimstanoes. “Your lordship,” said Sir Arthur, 
writing to (Josilcreagh, ” will obsert'e that I have not Uiought it 
proper to discourage the disposition which appears to prevail among 
the French officers ; at the same time that 1 have faiken care not only 
not to pledge myself to any particular hue of conduct, but that tiioMi 
coiicerued should understand that I do nut consider myself pledgtal 
b) an\tliiiig that has passed. The successful retolt of u Fiencli army 
might be atieiidcd by the most extensive and iiuportuiitcnnsetpieucea; 
wlieruub their defeat, or what is a more improiiable event, their sur- 
render, would aifeut only local lutercsts and objects, excepting that 
either of these eveuts w'oiild add to the reputation of Ins ninjestv’s 
urms .” — Dispmch dated Liiboa, %1th Apnl,in Colmel Ourwood, frel- 
Iwgtm Dinpatthn 

In a more privato communication Sir Arthur assured Castlereagh 
that lie lully believed in the mtontiuu of some of ttie French officers 
to revolt ; that the existence of this intention was confirmed in his 
mind by the recollection of what had dropped from nearly every indi- 
vidual of luiiorsariny with whom he had conversed when in I'oitiigal 
last year ; but that he much doubted w'hetlior it would be quite so 
easy to carry the intention suceessfulh into execution lie added, 
that he certainly should not count upon or wait lor a revolt, but try 
bis own means of snuduiiig Soult On his advance towards the liuiiro 
Sir Arthur saw the French cuptuin ogam liy night, and at a hivoimu 
Are, on the road between Furnos and Martt^c 11c w as now informed 
that there were two parties in Soiilt’s army : one, determined to sidxe 
liim at all events ■ the other, who wished to scue him only in cosn of 
hiH declaring himself King of Pinrtugai — n linld and strange design, of 
which both Marshalt Soiiit and his predecessor Junutwereatdillpreut 

times suspected. Captain said tint, if Soult could only Im 

induced to declare himself king, the whole army of Liabonle and 
Loisou would declare against him, and lead the army back into France, 
He proposed to Sir Arthur two plans one, that the English should 
endeavour to draw Sunlt into a snare hy {tersnadiiig some of the fieopie 
ill th.it part of the country to address him and invite him to declare 
liimselt king, and even tliat Sir Arthur himseli should write to the 
marsh.d to recommend the same measure, as one most likely to pocify 
Portugal and Spain , — the other nlun wa8,thatSir Arthur, who, as yet, 
was only at Coimbra, should make Ins dispositions, and attack Hoult 
forthwith. To the first wild plan the English general replied, that he 
could liave nothing to do with it, as it must deprive him of the confi- 
dence of the Portuguese. With respect to the attack, he told ” our 
friend ” that he would make it as soon as he could, but that the time 
must depend upon circumstances. 

According to a French authority some nobles, burghers, and priests 
had, during Soult's residence in Oirartn, presented addresses in tlieir 
own name and in the name of several Poriuguose towns, inviting the 
marshal to put an end to the troubles of the country by declaring 
himself king of it under tlie suzerainty of the Emperor Napoleon ; 
Soult had accepted the invitation, with the proviso of the emperor’s 
approbation; the marshal addressed to his generals of division a 
printed proclamation drawn up in this sense, which tliey were requested 
to put Into the order of the day of the army ; but tlie generals refused 
to do this, and wrote to acquaint Bonaparte, then in Germany, with 
thu curious intrigue. According to the same authority, the officer 
that communicated with Sir Arthur Wellesley was the A^utant- 
Major d' Ajgenton ; and the entembU of the great design of the conspi- 
rators was to make all the French troops in the Penlueula revolt 
Bgainst Bonaparte, bring bock General Moreau, plaee him at the head 
or all those mrpi d'armie, and then invade France while Bonaparte 
■hould be contending on the Danube with the Archduke Charles, over- 
throw hia t^ne and hia whole aystem, and erect a repubUe or a free 
roQstitutional monarchic government.— Hutoird Parlemimtaire de la 
PivoitOm Frtumaise. 


m 

advice. He wrote to Beresford, who waa at Villa 
R«al with his Portuguese oorpa — **Keep Villa 
Real, if you can do so with safety, and depend 
upon my being close upon the heels of the French.” 
When Soult reached Amarante he found that 
General Loison had abandoned the bridge there. 
This oblig^ him to change his route, and, march- 
ing by Guimaraens and Braga, he intended to make 
for Salamonde and Montealegre, and thence into 
Galicia, the part of Spain from which he had 
advanced in the early spring. But, on the evening 
of the 16th of May, he was overtaken on the road 
near Salamonde by Sir Arthur, who cut up his 
rear-guard and took some prisoners. A good many 
of the French were killed and wounded, and a 
great many more of them were lost in crossing a 
narrow bridge over the Cabado, in the dark and in 
the hurry of their flight. On our side the Guards 
only were engaged. “We should have had the 
whole of Soult’s rear-guard,” says Sir Arthur, 
” if we had but had half an hour more daylight. 
... .1 shall follow him to-morrow. . . .He has lost 
every thing — cannon, ammunition, baggage, mili- 
tary-cheat, and his retreat is, in every respect, even 
in weather, a pendant for the retreat to Coruna.** 
Thus speedily waa Sir John Moore avenged on 
the French marshal who had pursued him. Soult, 
like Moore, had to retire through a mountainous 
country : he left the road strewed with dead horses 
and mules, and with the bodies of French soldiers, 
who were put to death hy the peasantry before the 
advance-guard of the British could come up and 
save them. The French, by their own conduct, 
had provoked this merciless retaliation. ” Their 
soldiers,** says Wellesley, “have plundered and 
murdered the peasantry at their pleasure ; and 1 have 
seen many pcTsons hanging in the trees by the 
sides of the road, executed for no other reason that 
1 could lesni, excepting that they have not been 
friendly to the French invasion and usurpation of 
the government of their country ; and the route of 
their column on their retreat could be traced by the 
smoke of the villages to which they set fire.*** 
The same horrible scenes occurred in all the 
subsequent retrograde movements of the French : 
the blessed fountains of mercy were dried up 
in the invaders and in the invaded. With troops 
that carried with them over the roughest roads ar- 
tillery, baggage, and full equipments, Sir Arthur 
could not hope to come up with Soult with an 
army that had lightened itself by throwing away 
everything, and that depended for its provision! 
on plunder. He stopped his pursuit at Monies- 
legre, a few leagues from the frontier of Spain, 
across nhich the French fled in irremediable dis- 
order — in a state so crippled that they could do no 
harm, and might have Men destroyed by Romans, 
jf that generd had had any force at all. But 
Romans, who ought to have met Soult on the 
borders of Ghilicia, waa again “ nowhere.” 

Sir Arthur returned by Ruivaes, Braga, and 

• Dispatch to ViseooDt CostlOTraffh, dat«A filootcBlcfri, IMhMajr, 
to Colonel Ourwood, WeUinj{loB Dto^tehoil. 
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S. Teno to Oporto, \v'here he diligently applied 
himaelf to the means of improving the commis- 
sariat; of fostering a kindly feeling between the 
British and Portuguese officers ; of remedying the 
most crying distresses of the Portuguese people ; 
and of obtaining the most accurate information as 
to the nature of the country and the state of the 
roads. It was while he was at Oporto that he 
learned that Mr. Frere had been superseded by his 
own brother the Marquess of Wellesley, whose ap- 
pointment led, in course of time, to very important 
results. But by the 26th of May, the greater part 
of the British troops had crossed the Mondego, 
and all Sir Arthur’s arrangements were completed 
for an advance into Spain, where he intended to 
co-operate with, or at least to receive some aid from. 
General Cuesta, who commanded the army of Es- 
tremadura, and who was said to have collected on 
the Guadiana from 40,000 to 50,000 men. 

The advanced guard of the British army 
entered Spain by Zarza-la-Mayor on the 2nd 
of July ; and on the 8th Sir Arthur’s head- 
quarters were at Plaaencia.* He had not come 
into Spain quite so strong as he could have 
wished ; but he thought that, counting Craufurd’s 
brigade, which was shortly expected, he should 
have nearly 20,000 rank and file of infantry, and 
about 3000 cavalry. Cuesta crossed the Tagus by 
the bridge of Almaraz, and effected his junction 
with Wellesley at Oropesa on the 20th of July ; 
but the Spanish general was now found to have no 
more than 30,000 men, and these were, for the 
most part, discouraged by repeated defeats, and 
were lank, lean, and hungry besides. Sir Arthur, 
who now for the first time saw a Spanish army in 
the field, was but little satisfied with what he saw : 
there was a defective organization, very little dis- 
cipline, and a proud and bigoted and jealous spirit, 
which foreboded no good fellowship with the Eng- 
lish soldiery, who were, for the far greater part, 
Protestants, and, as such, heretics in the eyes of the 
Spaniards. Beyond the quality of courage (and 
that appears to have had its ebbs and flows), Cuesta 
had none of the qualities which constitute a general ; 
he was ignorant, self-willed, and obstinate ; and, 
although Wellesley calls him by no harsher name 
than that of “ the old gentleman,” it is quite evi- 
dent that he thought him an old fool. The com- 
mencement of their intercourse was quite laugh- 
able : the old Spaniard received his ally with great 
etiquette and ceremony ; but he would not con- 

* The general waa much vexed by the delaya and failurea which 
had impirded hu marching. He had expected to arrive in Spam ten 
or twelve dayii earlier, lie wrilea on the 27th of June from Alirantes 
to Lord Cuatleieugh, — *' Juut to allow you the uncertainty of all com- 
municatinna in thia country, and prolmbly the deJictencioK of our com- 
misianat. I ahall mention that the money which arrived on the l-lth 
at LiKbon, and wan aent off immediately, did not arrive here till late 
on the 25ih. It ta the tame with everything elae. On the day I deter- 
mined to move Into Spain, I ordered ever; thing that could be required 
for the army, and 1 have not had occasion to add to or alter the ori* 
ginal order ; yet the articles ordered are not yet arrived, notwith' 
•tending that there ia a water communication from Lisbon, and olllceni 
ud others come up in flve days I believe much of this delay and failure 
ie to be attributed to the u*aat of experience of our commtaaariat ; much 
to the want of money, and to our diacredit in Portugal, on aoeount of 
our laiye and long-owed debts ; and something to the uncertainty and 
iMtural dilflciiUies of all the communications in Portugal." 


descend to speak French with him, and, as Sir Arthur 
could not then talk Spanish, no conversation took 
place between them.* All the provisions that 
could be procured in the country were eaten up by 
Cuesta’s people. At times, when Cuesta’s camp 
abounded with provisions and forage, the British 
camp was so ill supplied that the men were reduced 
to half rations. “ The French,” Wellesley says, 
“ can take what they like, and will take it, but we 
cannot even buy common necessaries.” In vain 
appeals were made to the Spanish population, to the 
local authorities, to the juntas ; Spanish inertness 
and prejudice, and, in some instances, a bias to- 
wards the French (for there was now a French 
party in some of the towns), all contributed to half 
starve the English army, which was ready and 
willing and able to pay liberally for whatever it 
wanted. There was, too, a notion among the vic- 
tuallers, farmers, and tradespeople, that all the 
English were inordinately rich, and that it was 
proper and commendable to sell them the worst 
meat and drink at the highest possible prices. 
Between this Spanish greed, and the roguery of a 
part of our commissariat — which W'as not to be 
cured and made perfect in a day— excessive prices 
were paid for everything that was supplied to the 
army which had come into Spain to relieve it from 
the heavy yoke of France. 

When Wellesley first began his march, to enter 
the country and gave the hand to Cuesta, the French 
forces were thus disposed: — Marsnal Victor, the 
nearest to the allied army, was in Estremadura, 
close to the borders of Portugal, with the first 
corps, numbering in the muster-rolls 35,000 men ; 
General Sebastiani commanded the Jourth corps, 
which was in La Mancha, and which counted about 
20,000 men under arms ; General Dessolles, with 
a division of reserve, and some of Joseph’s guards 
(in all, 15,000 men), was at Madrid, taking care 
of the intrusive king ; Kellermann and Bonnet 
were stationed in Old Castile, and on the borders 
of Leon and the > sturias, with two divisions that 
formed together 10,000 men ; (all these corps and 
troops, forming a numerical total of 80,000 men, 
were considered as being immediately under the 
command of Joseph, who knew not how to com- 
mand a troop of horse or a company of foot, but 
who was aided and assisted by Marshal Jourdan). 
Soult had collected the second corps in the northern 
provinces, hoping to be able to retrace his steps 
into Portugal with 20,000 men ; and immediately 
dependent upon Soult were Marshal Mortier with 
the fifth corps, 16,000 strong, and Ney with the 
sixth corps, which also counted about 16,000 men 
under arms. Thus, Soult’s force, in all, was about 
52,000 ; and thus, .in advancing into Spain, Sir 
Arthur, with none to aid him but the “ old gentle- 
man” and his 33,000 Spaniards, might come into 
collision with 132,000 French, the total of the two 
armies of King Joseph and Marshal Soult. But, 
besides all this mighty array, there were 50,000 
Frenchmen in Aragon and Catalonia, under Suchet 

Letter flrom Sir Arthur to Mr. Frere. 
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and Augereau ; and 35,000 more were scattered 
orer the surface of Spain to maintain posts and 
fortresses, and keep open the various lines of com- 
munication. The principal fortresses and fortified 
towns in the huids of the French were — 1st, on 
the northern line, S. Sebastian, Pamplona, Bilbao, 
Santona, Santander, Burgos, Leon, and Astorga; 
2nd, on the central line, Jaca, Zaragoza, Guada- 
laxara, Toledo, Segovia, and Zamora ; 3rd, on the 
eastern coast, Figueras, Rosas, and Barcelona. 
But, before General Wellesley entered Spain, Soult 
found it necessary to withdraw from Galicia ; and 
Ney followed his’ movement, abandoning Coruna, 
Ferrol, &c. A disagreement between Soult and 
Ney (the French marshals and generals in Spain 
were incessantly quarrelling, and neither Joseph 
Bonaparte nor Jourdan could prevent them, or 
bring them to any obedience of the orders ema- 
nating from Madnd) led to the deliverance of the 
extensive province of Galicia, where the French 
never regained a footing. Soult reached Zamora 
at the beginning of July, or about the same time 
that the English troops arrived atZarza-la-Mayor; 
and lie kept there, or hovered about the eastern 
frontiers of Portugal. Ney had halted at Astorga. 
Mortier, when advancing from Zaragoza to Valla- 
dolid, had received orders from Paris to stop. The 
Catalans and Aragonese were giving pretty full 
employment to Augereau and Suchet ; Andalusia 
and Valencia were entirely free of French troops; 
the first of these two provinces had not yet been 
touched ; the second — the fiercest, perhaps, in all 
Spain — had driven away ita ini aders with a terrific 
slaughter. Some of the French carps <Varmee 
were suffering severely from privations, and from 
endemic and other disorders. This was particu- 
larly the case with the corps of Marshal Victor, 
who, on the approach of the British, had posted 
himself in a rather low and swampy country be- 
tween the Tagus and the Guadiana. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley detached Sir Robert W^il- 
Bon with the Lusitanian Legion, a battalion of 
Portuguese, Cu<;adoreB, and two Spanish battalions, 
in the direction of Madrid ; and, notwithstanding 
the immensity of the French force which might pos- 
sibly have been brought upon him, Sir Robert suc- 
ceeded in getting in Marshal Victor's rear, and in 
reaching Escalona, on the Alberche, which is only 
eight leagues distant from the Spanish capital. In 
this rapid advance, as in several subsequent move- 
ments, Sir Robert Wilson displayed very remark- 
able activity and intelligence. He led his light- 
footed Portuguese across rugged mountains without 
roads, through labyrinths of forests and wilds, and 
across many rivers ; and, whatever was the nature 
of his route, he was always true to time. On the 
22nd of July, the combined armies of Sir Arthur 
Wellesley and Cuesta attacked Marshal Victor’s 
outposts at Talavera, and drove them in. The 
French would have suffered more than they did if 
old Cuesta had not thought fit to absent himself 
On the 23rd the British columns were again formed 
for the attack of the French position, as Sir Arthur ! 

VOL. IV. OKO. 111. 
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wished to beat Victor before he should be joined 
by Sebastian!, who had mofid from La Mancha; 
but Cuesta “ contrived to lose the whole of the 
day* owing to the whimsical perverseness of his 
disposition.”* Thus, although the Spanish troops 
were under arms, and the British actually put in 
march, nothing was done on the 23rd ; and, at one 
hour after midnight. Marshal Victor left Talavera 
to retreat to S. Olalla, and thence towards Torrijos, 
to form a junction with Sebastiani. Early on the 
24th, Sir Arthur established his head-quarters ia 
Talavera. “ I have not,** he says, “ been able to 
follow the enemy as I could wish, on account of 
the great deficiency in the means of transport, and 
owing to my having found it impossible to procure 
even one mule or a cart in a/)atn.**t He had 
already dune enough, if advantage had been duly 
taken of it by the Spaniards, to give Cuesta jws- 
session of the course of the Tagus, and to open his 
communication with La Mancha and with General 
Venegas, who was collecting a respectable corps in 
the Sierra Murena ; and this was all that Sir 
Arthur had engaged to do. He therefore resolved 
to enter into no new operation, but rather to halt, 
and even to return to Portugal, if he should not 
be supplied as he ought to be. ” His Majesty's 
troops,” he adds, “have been engaged in very 
active operations, tlic success of which depended 
no less upon their bravery and exertions than 
upon the example they should hold out and the 
countenance they should give to the Spanish troops, 
and yvt tfunj have been in actual want of provi^ 
sions for these last two days. Even if 1 should 
have been willing, under such circumstances, to 
continue my co-operation with General Cuesta, 1 
am unable to do so with any justice to the troops.**} 
A great deal too much has been said in praise of 
Spanish sobriety, frugality, and powers of absti- 
nence or fasting. No doubt the peasantry, in the 
genial climate of the south of Spain, will live upon 
very little rather than work for more ; no doubt 
drunkenness is not the national vice ; and, speak- 
ing very generally (for some of the most ravenous 
gluttons we ever saw were Spaniards), the people 
of all the provinces can live upon a slenderer diet 
than the English ; but this is in good part owing 
to their doing infinitely less work than the English, 

• Sir Arthur Wclletlwy to Mr Frere — In the ininie letter Sir Arthur 
nays — ** I And General (/ueaUi more and more ImpractieaMe every day. 
It w impussiljlu to do buiinoH «ilh him, and very uncertain Uiat any 

operation will eucceed in wbirh he han any concern He 

baa quarrelled with tome of his uriuci|ial officers; and I understand 
Uiat all are diisatisfieil with liiui.'^ 

t Disimtch to Lord Castleieaijh. dated Talavera Bayna. ]l4il» 
July 

^ Id. Id.^In tlie same dispatch. Sir Arthur sqys to Lord Castle* 
rcai^h — "1 understand that Cuesta li.u iirKeil the central Junta la 
adopt viRorouB measures U> hate our wants supplied. It is eeitaln 
that Hi the present moment the people of this part <if itpalo are elttiar 
unable or unwilUne to supply them; and in either eaaa. until I mm 
supplied, 1 do not think it proper, and, indeed, I cbddoI opoUnaeiny 
operations in Spam. 1 ought, probably, to have allpulstad that 
1 ahould be supplied with the ne c aisa r y means of ttanarort bafora 
the army entered Ojuin ; I did reifuire it, and/j adopted the maa* 
suros necessary to procure thoaa mnns which 1 eoneaived would 
have answered; and, as I could not eii|pm;c to enter upon any 
operations in Spain which should not be rot^istent with the deffniet 
of Fortugal, 1 did not think it tuoper to make any stlpalatlon forgM 
advantage of the troops, which uipiilaUun, after aU. did net «ppw 
necessary to enable me to proenre what I wanted.’*^C!idoae/ HanMsdJ, 
fTeUirnffUm DupaXchet. 
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and with them, just as with other nations, a auperior 
degree of exertion can only be auatained by an in- 
crease of aliment. Poets and imaginative travellers 
had really made some people believe that the 
Spanish soldier could live upon air, with merely a 
whiff of tobacco, and a bite of garlic at intervals. 
Sir Arthur Wellesley knew better. — “ No troops,” 
he tells his brother the marquess, can serve to any 
good purpose unless they are regularly fed ; and it 
is an error to suppose that a Spaniard, or a man, 
or animal, of any country, can make an exertion 
without food. In fact^ the Spanish troops a?e 
more clamorous for their food, and more exhausted 
if they do not receive it regularly, than our ovm 
troops are.** * 

When Sir Arthur halted the British troops at 
Talavera, Cuesta seemed all of a sudden to be in- 
vaded by an irrepressible energy and activity ; and, 
with remarkable arrogance, he singly dashed for- 
ward in pursuit of the French. His columns 
passed the Alberche in rapid succession, as if they 
were determined to stop at nothing short of the iron 
barrier of the Pyrenees. Sir Arthur, w'ho could 
scarcely help foreseeing how all this sudden ardour 
would end, recommended caution and circumspec- 
tion to the old gentleman, and sent a part of the 
British force some ten miles in advance of Tala- 
vera. The two armies previously acting in concert 
were now separated, the least effective part being 
in pursuit of Marshal Victor, and the mass of the 
British forces remaining perfectly quiet — “ enjoying 
demi-starvation upon the banks of the Tagus.^t 
Cuesta went blundering through S- Olalla, and 
rushed on, like a wild bull broke loose from the 
amphitheatre, to Torrijos. But here he found the 
rear-guard of the French marshal, who had been 
joined by General Sebastiani ; and the sting of the 
French tail— Victor’s rear at Torrijos — was quite 
enough fur this disorderly, ill-commanded Spanish 
army. During the 25th the English heard nothing 
of it, or of Cuesta, but on the following day the 
report of artillery in the distance announced its 
return towards Talavera — not unaccompanied. Pre- 
sently Spanish runaways and stragglers passed to 
the British rear ; and in the course of the afternoon 
and during the night of the 26th, the distant can- 
nonade having died away, the greater part of Cues- 
ta’s army passed to the rear. On the morning of 
tlie 27th other battalions passed close by some of 
the British who had bivouacked in an olive grove — 
battalion after battalion forming a continuous line 
of march in the same direction. From amidst 
clouds of dust, disorderly chattering assemblages of 
half*clad, half-armed men became occasionally 
visible; again, regiments marching in perfect 
order, cavalry staff officers, bands of musicians, 
flocks of sheep, droves of bullocks, artillery, cars, 
carriages, and wagons varied the confused and sin- 
gular scene.it All the information that could be 
obtained by the Euglish officers from these fugi- 

* Lotter, dated Sth Auguit. ISO0.— iUdL 

f jLieuteoaiitpoolooel Laitti Hay, NarratiTe of the Feniiuular War. 


tives was that they had been overpowered and 
beaten at Torrijos, and that the French, in full 
force, were following close at their heels. The 
latter part of this information was not quite correct, 
for although Victor had been joined by the fourth 
corps, which Sebastiani had brought up from La 
Mancha, he deemed it prudent to wait a few hours 
for the arrival of Joseph Bonaparte and Marshal 
Jourdan, who were marching towards him with the 
guards and the garrison oflVfadrid, and thus leaving 
that capital exposed to Sir Robert Wilson and his 
rapid Lusitanians. It was clear, however, to Sir 
Arthur Wellesley that he would not be allowed a 
long repose ; and therefore he busily employed 
himself in examining and strengthening his position 
at Talavera. Great was the need he must have 
had at this moment of activity, genius, calmness, 
heroism; for, besides the great army collecting 
in his front under Victor, his old enemy Soult, by 
rapidly advancing from Salamanca, was getting in 
his rear. Marshal Mortier at Valladolid was pre- 
paring to follow Soult, and Marshal Ncy, unknown 
to the English general, was hurrying from Astorga 
with the hope of falling upon his left flank. Thus 
there were more than 50,000 fighting Frenchmen 
behind the mountains of Plasencia ready to act on 
the flank and rear of the British, whose front was 
threatened by at least 50,000 more. Sir Arthur’s 
force in the field did not exceed 20,000 men ; for 
some of the battalions were still on tlileir march from 
Lisbon, and did not come up until after the battle 
of Talavera had been fought. The Portuguese 
regular troops, under Beresford, had been left to 
guard the north-east frontier of Portugal, towards 
Almeida. There was nothing at hand for the im- 
mediate support of Sir Arthur’s 20,000 British 
save the army of Cuesta ; but these 30,000 men had 
already proved themselves worth very little in the 
field. General Venegas indeed had descended with 
the Spanish army of Andalusia from the Sierra 
Morena mountains, and had marched through La 
Mancha upon Madrid with from 20,000 to 25,000 
men : but the supreme junta had sent Venegas 
counter-orders which had had the effect of slacken- 
ing his march. At last, however, and, as it turned 
out, at a most opportune moment, Venegas, a much 
abler and more honest man than any of the junta 
Dons that assumed authority over him, did make a 
brilliant movement, and show himself on the road 
that leads to Aranjuez and Madrid ; and it was 
his timely approach on that side which induced 
Joseph, who had now joined Victor, to engage Sir 
Arthur Wellesley and Cuesta, in order to save his 
capital. If Joseph had kept the allies in check at 
Talavera for a few days bnger, Soult’s arrival at 
Plasencia would have obliged the English to retire 
precipitately into Portugal. But Joseph and his 
adviser Jourdan, fearing that Venegas from the 
south, and Sir Robert Wilson from the north, 
would enter Madrid, and seize the stores, the re- 
serves, the hospitals, &c., recommended Marshal 
Victor to wait no longer, but attack the allies in 
front; for, if Wellesley were once defeated, Madrid 
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cuuld very easily be protected or recovered, and 
both Venegas and Wilson, it was thought, might 
be enveloped and reduced to capitulation. The 
movements in Victor’s army announced to Sir 
Arthur that a battle was at hand. His greatest 
difficulty was in overruling the mulish obstinacy 
of the old gentleman ; but, at last, he got Cuesta 
to consent to occupy the ground he had selected for 
him, which was on the right near the Tagus, and 
immediately in front of the town of Talavera. 
This was a position in which the Spaniards could 
scarcely be seriously attacked ; it afforded in 
■ abundance those covers under which they had 
always been found to fight best ; the ground was 
covered by olive-trees, and much intersected by 
thick mud walls and ditches ; there was a strong 
old church with a heavy battery in front of it, and 
along the whole line were redoubts, walls, banks, 
and abattis, or parapets, made of felled trees. All 
the avenues of the town were defended in a similar 
manner. The British infantry, in whom Sir 
Arthur ])laced full reliance, occupied the left of the 
line, which was quite open in front, but its extreme 
left rested upon a steep hill, which was the key of 
the whole position, and on which was posted a 
division of infantry under the orders of Major- 
General Hill. The whole line extended in length 
about two miles. There was some skirmishing 
and outpost fighting in the dark on the night of the 
26Lh. On the 27th, Victor moved from S. Olalla 
in full force, crossed the Alberche, and attacked 
two advanced British brigades, which fell back 
steadily across the plain into their assigned posi- 
tions in the line. This was at about two o’clock 
in the aftenioon. As the day declined the French 
advanced to a general attack j but it was the dusk 
of the evening before Victor began by a hot can- 
nonade upon the British left, and by an attempt 
with his cavalry to ride over the Spanish infantry. 
From the care taken to cover their front, the Spa- 
niards were found to be unapproachable, and the 
cavalry charge failed corajiletely. Early in the 
night Victor followed up his cannonade by pushing 
a strong division along a valley on the left of the 
height occupied by General Hill. The French 
gained momentary possession of that key to our 
position ; but Hill almost instantly attacked with 
the bayonet, regained possession, and drove the 
enemy down the steeps. Victor repeated the at- 
tack on this point, on which everything depended, 
at the dead of night ; but Hill was reinforced. Sir 
Arthur himself rode to the spot, and ordered up 
some more artillery ; and, after another terrible con- 
flict in the dark * — a darkness illuminated only by 

* According to Colonel Lcllh Hay, wlio wm with hit regloient on 
the top of the lull, it eo dark even ahen the flnt attack wae made 
that the hlaze of musketry alone displayed tlic forms of tlie assailants. 
** A considerable body of the French were tlien In poesession of the 
height. Their numliers rapidly inorcasing. the drums beat the pai de 
charge ; while at intervals voices wore heurtl ahoutlng in the dark, 
•ome oUllng out tlwy were Uie German Legion, others not to Sre. 

Tlie leading company of the SSiii pouiM in a volley when 

clow to the bayonets of the enemy ; tlie glorious cheer of British iu 
laatry aoeompanied the charge, which snooeeded. The rest of our 
regimenl arrived in quick time, and formed a close colnmn, which 
sfi^ily drove ever} Uilng liefore it. The enemy was pushed down tlie 
hill No lecuud altcmiH was for some time made to carry 
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the flames from the ctnnon't mouth and the blase 
of musketry — the assailanta, were again hurled 
back into the valley, and agamleft the level gronnd 
on the hill-top thickly strewed with dead bodies 
and wounded men. Repose and a dead ailence 
succeeded; but this was interrupted about mid- 
night by a firing towards the town of Talavera, 
which sounded like the crack of doom. It was 
not,” says an ear and eye witness, ** the straggling, 
desultory, yet distinct reports of light troops, but a 
roll of musketry that illuminated the whole extent 
of the Spanish line. It was one discharge ; but of 
such a nature that I have never heard it equalled. 
It appeared not to be returned, nor was it repeated. 
All again became silent. A false alarm bad occa- 
sioned this tremendous volley ; but we were too 
distant to ascertain what had produced the violent 
eruption, or how many of our allies hud thrown 
away their arms, and fled, after having delivered 
a fire sufficiently formidable to have shaken the 
best and bravest troops.” * But Sir Arthur, who 
was nearer at hand, and soon on the spot whence 
that formidable fire had proceeded, had the morti- 
fication of ascertaining that several thousands of 
the Spaniards, after discharging their pieces, were 
flying panic-stricken to the rear, followed by their 
artillery, and creating the greatest confusion among 
the baggage retainers and the mules, &c. ; and it 
was with difficulty that he and Cuesta prevented 
the rest of the Spanish troops from following this 
pernicious example. We believe it was never cor- 
rectly ascertained what created (his sudden alarm in 
troops that were so sheltered and covered that they 
had little to fear: perhaps some cows or goats 
had passed along their front, or perhaps some of 
those animals which Suncho Panza loved had 
come in the darkness to browse among the olive- 
trees ; but all that is not hypothetical is, that they 
made one of the loudest reports that had ever 
scared the night, and then turned to run. Luckily 
Victor knew nothing of what was passing ; and, 
after his cavalry had discovered the strength of 
the Spanish position, he directed all his efforts 
against the British left. At daylight, on the morn- 
iiig of the 28th, he hurled two more strong divi- 
sions of infantry against the fatal height ; but the 
Englishmen there had been told that they must 
maintain that position, and nobly did they maintain 
it : Hill lost many brave officers and soldiers, and 
was wounded himself ; but he soon had the satis- 
faction of seeing the two French columns reeling 

this mott important point. The tSfli mnaiiinl In pomeerion of tlm 

f 'round, lyin^ on tbcir arme in the midet of falleu enemlaa. tlip 
urrad chauo of a dead French eoldier l•eoaole my pUlow for the 
night.”— A'drratiiw 

•* Uirkliiig they Sgiit. and only kimw 
If cliance liaa aped the fkial blow 
Or by the troddini euiie below. 

Or by tlie dytog groen : 

Fiirioua they atrike without a surqi. 

Hale now and than the aulphuroua apedi 
lllumea anme vlaage grim end dark, 

That with the Sa«h bgonel” 

The BaUleev/TalaMora, a Pern, liof 
(DOW, we hallevo. the avowed prodito U qu of the Right Uoo. John 
WilMO Croker). 

* Culimrl Lfitb Hey, NairmUve. 
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from before his British bayonets, and rolling down 
the steeps. In these attacks on the hill the French 
lost about 2500 men : entire brigades had been 
destroyed. 

Another long pause ensued ; but about the hour 
of noon the French renewed their attack upon the 
whole of that part of the position occupied by the 
British army. In consequence of the repented 
attempts upon the height on his left, by the valley 
which ran round the hill, Sir Arthur had placed 
two brigades of British cavalry in that valley, sup- 
ported in the rear by a division of Spanish cavalry. 
The general attack began by the march of several 
columns of French infantry into that valley, with 
a view to try the hill once more. These columns 
were charged by our horse, who prevented the 
execution of their plan ; but the assailants suffered 
great loss in the hght, the 23rd light dragoons 
having nearly one-half of their number killed or 
wounded. While this w'as going on on the left, 
heavy columns of the infantry of Scbastiani’s corps 
twice attacked the British right under General 
Campbell, but they were each time repulsed by 
the steady fire of the English, and, when a Spanish 
regiment of horse came gallantly up and charged 
them in flank, they retired in disorder, leaving 
ten guns, and heaps of killed and wounded, behind 
them. But the principal attack made by Victor 
was against Sir Arthur Wellesley’s centre, which 
consisted of the Guards and the German Legion. 
Here the French marshal employed nearly every 
man he could spare. His massy columns came 
close up to the British line, as if confident in their 
vastly superior numbers, and as if absolutely deter- 
mined, at any cost, to crush the centre, and pass 
over it to exterminate the disjointed remnants of 
Wellesley’s forces ; but they were most gallantly 
repulsed by a charge with bayonets by the whole 
division, and they reeled back in helpless disorder. 
Unluckily the brigade of Guards on the right, 
eluted by their success, and by the inwaid and in- 
timate conviction that it was not Frenchmen that 
could withstand a charge of British bayonets, 
advanced too far in purbuit, and so exposed their 
left flatik to the fire of the French batteries : as 
they began to fall back some of the troops they 
had been pursuing rallied and turned against 
them ; some supporting columns and French dra- 
goons advanced; and now the Guards in their 
turn retired in some disorder. At the same time 
the German Legion, which was on the left of the 
Guards, and which had not advanced with them, 
fell into some confusion, and, being hard-pressed 
by the French, the Legion gave way completely. 
Sir Arthur’s centre was thus broken ; but, as soon 
as he saw from the summit of the steep hill on the 
left the over-hot charge of the Guards, he foresaw 
what might happen, and provided for it by in- 
stantly sending from the hill the 48th regiment, 
and ordering General Cotton’s light cavalry to 
advance. And now the brave 48th, led on by 
Cidonel Donellan, came up to fill the gap made in 
the centre, moving in beautiful order amidst the 


retiring crowds, wheeling back by companies to 
let the Guards and the Legion pass through the 
intervals, and then resuming its line and marching 
against the right of the pursuing columns, who, 
at one moment, seemed almost mixed with our 
guardsmen and legionaries. When close on the 
French flank, the 48th plied them with destructive 
discharges of musketry, and, closing upon them 
with a Arm and regular pace, completely checked 
their forward movement. ^Our centre was pre- 
sently restored, for the Guards and the German 
Legion quickly rallied ; and then Cotton’s brigade 
of light cavalry, coming up from the rear at a 
smart trot, the French columns, whose success 
had been so momentary, began to waver, their 
general, Lapisse, was mortally wounded, their 
loss from the fire of the 48th alone was dreadful, 
and at last they gave way and retired to their own 
lines, their retreat being protected by their light 
troops and artillery. No other attempt was made 
either to break our centre or to carry the murderous 
hill : there was, in fact, no more fighting. The 
British, reduced to less than 14,000 men, and ex- 
hausted by fatigue, w^ere unable to pursue the 
French, and the Spanish army, which had^ been 
scarcely engaged, was incapable of making any 
evolutions. King Joseph’s Guards and the French 
reserve had not been engaged during the day, and 
had Napoleon been there perhaps a last effort might 
have been tried ; but, as it was, the Brench, having 
been repulsed at all points, were evidently but too 
happy to desist ; and thus, at about six o’clock in 
the evening all fighting and firing ceased, each army 
retaining the position that it had occupied in the 
morning. Out of the 50,000 men which they had 
on the field at the beginning of the battle, the French 
had lost 7000 in killed and wounded, an immense 
number of officers and two generals being among 
the killed. Out of the less than 20,000 British, 
857 had been killed and 3913 wounded; 653 
were reported missing; and two general officers, 
Major-general Mackenzie and Brigadier-general 
Langwerth, were among the slain.* The French 
also lost a considerable number of men as prisoners, 
and as they retired they left in the hands of the 

• •• The battlp," Buys Pir Arthur, " was n long and most desperate 
one. Our Iohn has heeu very great , that ol the enemy grnatcr. The 
Httuek was made pnui‘ipall>' upon the llritir>h, uhu were on the left; 
and we had about two to one against us , fearful nddsl hut ue main- 
tained all OUT poHitious, and gave the enemy u terrible beating I The 
SpHUish troupt. that were engaged behaved well ; but there were very 
few (it them engaged, us the atlurk aos made upon us.” — fVelhngtun 
Diwatchex lie thought that alter this experiment the French would 
feel they had nothing to hope, even with double numbers, Irom a gene- 
ral action with liritish troojis. The French emperor appears to have 
come to the same conclusion, at very iieai ly the same time. In private 
commiinnutioiis, at le.iBt, the tone of Bonaparte, in speaking of Bri- 
tish ariniiiB, was veiy materially altered, lu a letter, dated the Slst 
ul August, he severely cuusureii the conduct of Victor, Jourdan, and 
all the generals engaged, disupproviug not only of the manner lo 
which the battle ol Talaveru was fought, but oi its being fought at nil, 
when there were “tm/y . 00,000 French to 30,000 English, who have 
thus lieen allowed to brave the whole French army.”— J. Beljnas, 
Vhef deBauaillm du Oenie, Journaux de Sieges, tfc., rediges iapres lee 
ordres du Oourernemem sur let dveameutt existant aus ^icfuves de ia 
Outnre et au Depitt des Fiirtifioatums. Pans, 1836. 

We see that hero Bouapuite ovei rated the number of the British 
troops by more than 10,000. But he counts the Spaniards for nothing. 
This lost opinion he very frequently repeated. In January, 1810, he 
wrote to his generals—*' Tliere is nothing in Spain daugerous but the 
English; all the rest is eanaUle, that ran never kera the fleld.’**^ 
J. Belmat, Id. 
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English 11 pieces of artillery, with tumbrils and 
ammunition complete. 

The next morning at daybreak the whole French 
army, who had begun retreating during the night, 
were on the other side of the Alberche, and taking 
up a position in the rear of that river, on the heights 
of Salinas. Except at Albilera, the French never 
again fought so well throughout the rest of this 
war ; and yet France confessed, in a hurried night* 
retreat, that she had been beaten and humiliated— 

*' Far from the field where late ahe fought— 

The tenta where lule she Iny — 

•'With rapid step and humbled thought 
All night ahe holds her way ; 

Leaving to Britain's conquering aoiu 
Stiiidards rent and ponderous guns, 

The trophies of the fray ; 

Tlitf weak, liie wrounde<l, and the slain. 

The triuniph of the buttle-Tdain, 

The glory of the day.' • 

In the course of the same day, the 29th of July, 
General Robert Craufurd reached Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley’s camp from Lisbon, with the 43rd, 52nd, 
and 95th (rifles). The reinforcement altogether 
amounted to nearly 3000 men. This was the light 
brigade, which was ever after in advance during 
the Peninsular campaigns, and which acquired 
military celebrity for its gallantry and quickness of 
movement.t Sir Arthur passed the 29th and 30th 
in establishing his hospitals in the town of Talavera, 
and 111 endeavouring to get provisions for his half- 
starved men. In this he was assisted neither by 
the Spanish authorities nor by the Spanish inhabi- 
tants. This was the more unpardonable as there 
were at the moment large deposits of grain — more 
than sufficient to supply both the Spanish and the 
English army — in Talavera. But the truth was, 
the Spanish holders of the grain concealed it, ond 
were determined to produce it only fora high price 
and for ready money. In the state of poverty in 
which the army of Sir John Moore had been left, 
that general had been obliged to contract some 
debts at Salamanca, and in various towns in Gali- 
cia, and to give huenas or promissory notes on his 
government for the payment of them : the British 
government had not yet paid these debts, which 
for Spaniards were rather heavy ; and, as this evil 
news got spread over other provinces, it destroyed 
English credit, and increased the tenacity with 
which Spaniards generally bold what they have-t 

* Battle* of Talavera,— General Sarraxia, who, like a good French- 
man, dues not like to confeiB too much, confenea that “ the bloody 
day Qn nanglnnte joumee) uf Talavera had opread terror in the French 
army (avaitrepandu dansVarmie Framiaue), and it wru ad> 

mittuil thul the Engluh lought quite as well as the Russians/’ 
t Andre Vieusseux, Military Life of the Duke of Wellmgtoti. TTie 
author of this admirable brief and correct compendium oerved for tome 
time in the Fcniiuula, writh the light brigade, 
t A good many rogues in our commiMuriat department augmented 
ihuf evil, by prurtiopa nut altogether undeserving of the gallows Long 
after the battle uf Talavera it w’as customary to pay the raulcteeis who 
followed our arm}, and the proprietors or contractors who famished 
mules for trausport, with promissory notes payable at Lisbon or at 
hend-qiiartors ; and for a lung while there was no convincing these 
mulish diiiers of mules tliat the paper was as good as money. Some 
of them mode wrappers for cigars of their bits of paper, went borne 
udth their animals, und never returned. Others applied to oommls* 
aurmt clerks, and gave them from twenty to fifty per cent., or more, to 
eh Bilge their paper into tiard dollars or douhloons in hand. Often has 
an ignorant muleteer been known to give a note for 100 dollars fbr 10 
doUars cosh— and not luftequently for 10 dollara. When dotection 
Was ap}irebended. our employes did their businesa through certain 
nioney^ followers of the camp— Jews wlio had gone over ftom Loo- 


Bat the Spaniard! of Talaven and that iieip;hbour- 
hood were not more diapoaed open the& arain 
deposits to Cuesta than to They have 

no magazines," says Sir Arthur, “ nor ^ve we, 
nor can we collect any, and tbeit is a acramhle ftnr 
everything. ... 1 wish that Don Martin 

de Garay, or the gentlemen of the junta, befOTO they 
blame me for not doing more, or impute to me 
befurehand the probable consequence of the blun- 
ders or the indiscretion of others, would either come 
or send here somebody to satisfy the wants of our 
half-starved army, which, although they have been 
engaged for two days, and have defeated twice their 
numbers, in the service of Spain, have not bread 
to eat. It is positively a fact that during the last 
seven days the British army have not received one- 
third of their provisions ; that at this moment there 
are nearly 4000 wounded soldiers dying in the 
hospital in this town from want of common assiit- 
ance and necessaries, which any other country in 
the world would have given even to its enemies ; 
and that I can get no assistance of any description 
from this country. I cannot prevail upon them 
even to bury the dead carcasses in the neighbour- 
hood, the stench of which will destroy themselves 
as well as us."* At the same time General 
Beresford, from Almeida, was crying out, ** Blan- 
kets! blankets!” and for clothes wherewith to 

don, soi disant amateur eampaigiMn. traders fWim GibmlUr and 
LisboD, anil the like, who brought their dollars ami dnublooni. with 
them. Some of ihese a^NMnilatora put a rlinas to their rMtealUy by 
aeudiug out plated dollara— silver without and oopiwr within. But 
where the dollars wi-re guoil— us in moat cuses they were — the saerl- 
fleea that the poor IVirtuguese and H|ianinrds were obliged to make in 
order to procure them in eachsiige for tlielr gomi paper were enor- 
moiiv. Fortunes were known to be made lU a very short time In tlib 
way, and by other means almut equal ly hcuiourable. Wo have heard 
ol u Manehetter roan, who followed the army fur a long lime, and 
who was known to the soldiers under the uame of " Whtte Stoak- 
lugs," who fltiiHhed his campuiguiiig by csriyiiig ulT more profit than 
a groat rultnn mill could have renaered in the same peiiml uftima. 
Ills dealings lav chiefly with theniideteen and with tliecommlsMrlat 
of acrouuts, who paid in pa|ieT, and who parlivipaled In llio gaifit of 
tinning paper into silver and gidd. 

Till* evil was in good iwit rectified afterwards by the vigilance of Iho 
cnmmauder-in cliief, and by tlie better class uf men that were put iut» 
all the deuanments of our uommlssarlat. 

* Thu l>on Martin de Guray was now, ss he had been in Sir John 
Moore's time, tlie central junta’s war-minister He and some of his 
eolleagiio* hail taken it upon themselves to suiwiwt, nay, almost to 
command, the movomeDls wliicli Sir Arthur Wellesley suoiild moke. 
They would have led him into a trap und n antpe gurgr, as they would 
have done with Moore. Our unaccuuntuble diplomatist, Mr. Frete, 
appours to have made hirasclt the medium of cunveylug some of their 
complaints or remnnstrauces to the British General ; and it U to Mr. 
Frere, who was etill sojourning with or truvelliug about in the wake 
of the wandetiug junta, that bir Arthur writes tlw terrible letter we 
have quoted in oiir text. 

" It IS not a difiiouflt matter,” says Sir Arthur in the same letter, 
” for a genlleninn in the situation of Don Martin de Unrsy to sit 
down in ids cabinet and write his Ideas of the glory which wonld 
result from driving the Prencli through tlie Pyrenees 1 1 believe there 
IB no man ui S|Kiln who has risked so much, or who luu sacrlfioed so 
much, to elTect that object as I have. Bat . . . . ” (then followed 
the passage we have given in the text). And then Sir Artliitr con* 
rlud(>s with saying, '* 1 positively will not move, nay, more. I will 
disperse ray army, till lam supplied wltli provlslops and means of 
transiHirt os 1 ought to l>e /<eWer to the Riaht Han. J. U. Frete, 
dated Talavera, 81st July, in Colonel Ouneeod, fr elltngum IHepatehae. 

if it had been to General Vtellealey that Mr. Frere liad emit hie 
French agent, and liU moiistroiw (iropusition for culling a eooncil of 
war. It is probable that his ftsond and agent, Co/uee/Cluinnilly, would 
have been banded over to tlie provnet nnrshal. Mr. Fnre, wkoie 
fundioDS soon ceased altogcthor— never again to raenraod in any 
part of the world— must have felt that he had a fifner and a stemet 
man to deal with now than ha had fbuud in (Hr Jolm Moore } but the 
situation of Sir Arthur Wellesley, his loud eontpUints, and the eon* 
duet of the Spaniards, ought to have Indiuwd the dtelometiet and hla 
warm (fiends in Kngknd to mHigato tha sevarlty of thair eennrae on 
the conduct of Moore's campaign and retreat, and to dadnel ninety 
per cent, from the eonftdeneo placed In tha Spanlarda 
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cover his Portuguese troops, and for provisions 
wherewith to feed them. 

On the Ist of August, Joseph Bonaparte, with 
the fourth or Sebastiani’s corps and the reserve, 
retreated farther back to Illescas, on the road be- 
tween Madrid and Toledo, in order to oppose 
Venegas and his Andalusian army; and Victor 
soon afterwards retreated likewise on the road to 
Madrid, from an exaggerated alarm at the rapid 
movements of Sir Robert Wilson. But, before 
even Joseph began his retreat from Salinas, Soult 
had got into Plasencia, only a few marches in the 
British rear. There was a strong pass or defile in the 
mountains of Plasencia, called the Puerto de Banos 
— a pass which could nut be turned without a long 
detour, and which might well have been stopped 
against the enemy’s advance. Sir Arthur had ap- 
plied to Cuesta for this important service, and 
Cuesta had engaged to stop the pass ; but, instead 
of sending an adequate force, the old gentleman 
sent only 600 men, who ran away almost as soon 
as the head of the first French column showed 
itself. This foremost French column w'as nothing 
less than a part of the corps d'armee of Marshal 
Mortier, w'ho walked through the defile on the Slst 
of July. Soult followed with the second corps, 
and entered Plasencia on the morning of the Ist of 
August. Marshal Ney was coming fast round 
from Salamanca to the same point, so that in a 
few days or hours 53,000 men would be collected 
at Plasencia. On entering that town Soult found 
it deserted by most of its inhabitants, and, though 
BO near to the field of Talavera, he could obtain no 
information of what had passed, or of what w as 
passing — he could learn nothing of the position or 
numbers of the British and Spanish armies. This 
ignorance of each other’s movements was a com- 
mon occurrence in the Spanish war, and is to be 
accounted for by the nature of the country, the 
difficulties of communication, the thinness of the 
population, and the incurious, indolent habits of 
the people. There were cases where a great battle 
was fougVit in one valley, and not known behind 
the mountains which divided it from another val- 
ley; and, when more was known of what was 
passing, it was seldom that any pains were taken 
to convey information to their friends : the people 
preferred staying in their homesteads to defend or 
conceal their property, or taking the field and 
lying in ambush near the French line of march, in 
order to cut off' stragglers and make booty. On 
the 2nd of August, however, Sir Arthur Wellesley 
learned that the enemy had entered Plasencia, 
but that was all he could learn. Supposing that 
Soult was alone with his corps, that that corps did 
not exceed 15,000 men, and that Souk’s intention 
was to join Victor, he determined to encounter 
him before he could effect the junction. Accord- 
ingly, on the 3rd of August, the British army set 
out for Oropesa, leaving Cuesta at Talavera, where 
be engaged to protect the hospitals. This last 
charge was particularly recommended to him by Sir 
Arthur, who told him that, in case of the Spaniards 


I being obliged, by any advance of Victor, to abandon 
I Talavera, be might collect carts to move away the 
British wounded. The old gentleman engaged to 
do all this ; but he kept his engagement about as 
well as he had done his preceding one, to maintain 
the defile of Puerto de Banos. The position of the 
hostile armies was now very singular : they were 
all crowded along the narrow* valley of the Tagus, 
from the neighbourhood of Madrid to the frontiers 
of Portugal. Joseph and Sebastian! were at 
Illescas, between Madrid and Toledo ; the Spanish 
general Venegas was on the opposite side of the 
river, not far from Toledo ; Victor was lower down 
on the right bank, watching Cuesta, who was at 
Talavera; Wellesley was still lower down at 
Oropesa; whilst Soult was on the road from 
Plasencia to Almaraz ; and Beresford was now said 
to be moving farther west along the frontiers of 
Portugal. “ The allies, under Wellesley and Cuesta, 
held the centre, being only one day’s march asun- 
der; hut their force, when concentrated, was not 
more than 47,000 men. The French could not 
unite under three days, but their combined forces 
exceeded 90,000 men, of whom 53,000 were under 
Soult; and this singular situation was rendered 
more remarkable by the ignorance in which all 
parties were as to the strength and movements of 
their adversaries. Victor and the king, frightened 
by Wilson’s partisan corps of 4000 men, were 
preparing to unite at Mostoles,*^ near Madrid ; 
while Cuesta, equally alarmed at Victor, was re- 
tiring from Talavera. Sir Arthur Wellesley was 
supposed by King Joseph to be at the head of 
25,000 British ; and Sir Arthur, calculating on 
Soult’s w'eukness, was marching with 23,000 
English and Spanish to engage 53,000 French ; 
while Soult, unable to ascertain the exact situation 
of either friends or enemies, little suspected that 
the prey was rushing into his jaws. At this 
moment the fate of the Peninsula hung by a thread, 
w’hich could uot bear the weight for twenty-four 
hours; yet fortune so ordained that no irreparable 
disaster ensued.” * 

On the evening of the 3rd of August Sir Arthur 
Wellesley learned at Oropesa that Soult’s advanced 
posts W'erc at Naval-Mural, and consequently be- 
tween him and the bridge of Almaraz, on the 
Tagus, thus cutting the line of communication of 
the English with Portugal. About an hour after 
the reception of this intelligence Sir Arthur got 
letters from Cuesta, informing him that the enemy 
was moving upon his (Cuesta’s) ffank, and ha^ 
returned to S. Olalla in his front ; that Joseph was 
coming back to join Victor ; that Soult must be 
stronger than General Wellesley supposed, and 
that therefore, and from the consideration that 
General W ellesley was not strong enough to check 
Soult’s corps coming from Plasencia, he (Cuesta) 
intended to leave Talavera that evening (and to 
leave in it the English hospitals, excepting such 
men as could be moved by the means he had 
already collected) in order to join the British army 

* Napier, Ulat. of the Feulnaular War. 
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at OropesB, and aniat it in repeDing Soult. The 
old gentleman’s reasons did not appear to Sir 
Arthur quite sufficient for giving up so important 
a post as Talavera, for exposing the combined 
armies to an attack in front and rear at one and 
the same time, and for abandoning his sick and 
wounded. He wrote one of his short and earnest 
letters to the wilful old man, imploring him to 
stay where he was, or to wait at least till next 
morning, in order to cover the removal of the 
British hospitals from Talavera: but before this 
.letter could reach him, Cuesta, who evidently feared 
having his own tail pinched by Victor, had begun 
his march, and on the next morning the rising 
sun shone upon his dirty ragged troops inarching 
into Oropesa. This was the 4th of August. About 
2000 of the British wounded had been brought 
away from the hospitals, but about 1500 had been 
left behind.* Cuesta’a retreat must almost imme- 
diately bring Victor and Joseph upon Sir Arthur, 
who, by this time, had ascertained by intercepted 
letters that Soult’s force was much stronger than 
he had reckoned. The English general was now 
placed between the mountains and the Tagus, with 
a French army advancing upon each flank, and 
with his retreat by the bridge at Almaraz com- 
pletely cut off ; after the experience he had had of 
Cuesta and the Spanish army, he could not rely 
upon them in an open field of battle ; and he could 
not, with 1 7,000 British, fatigued and famishing, 
hope to fight successively two French armies, each 
nearly three times stronger than his own. Before 
this moment of real jeopardy, he had said, in 
speaking of the Spaniards — “ I cannot bring for- 
ward such troops, owing to their miserable state of 
discipline and their want of officers properly 
qualified. These troops are entirely incapable of 
performing any manoeuvre, however simple. They 
would get into irretrievable confusion, and the re- 
sult would probably be the loss of everything.”t 
But there was still one — and only one — line of re- 
treat left open to the British, for, a little below 
Talavera, the Tagus was crossed by the bridge of 
Arzobispo ; and by this route, and by this bridge, 
Sir Arthur determined to retire immediately, before 
the enemy should have time to intercept him. He 
calculated that by taking up a line of defence be- 
yond the Tagus, he might keep open the road by 
Truxillo to Badajoz ; he communicated his deter- 
mination to Cuesta, who, according to custom, 
opposed it. That perverse old gentleman wanted, 
forsooth, to stop and fight the French at Oropesa! 
Wearied out with his absurdities, Sir Arthur 

• sir Arthur Myi, however, that he doubted, whether under any 
eireiimstancea It would have been powlble ur coueletent with huniHnity 
to have attemfited to remove any more of them. Ha addn — ** From 
the treatment eome of our eoidiera who were wounded on the S7ih, 
and who fell into tlie hands of the enemy, experienced ftom them, and 
fitim the manner in which 1 have alwaye taken care of their wounded 
wlio have fiiUeu into my haode. I expect that theae mau left at Tala- 
vera will be well treated.'*— XhipateAei. 

f Theae were preciaely the aame caDvioUoDa aa were entertained 
by Sir John Moore when he began hie retreat ; and yet Mr. Preie 
entertained M the time, and Southey and others of hu con- 

tinued to repeal many years aflerwuMa, that, with the aiMi***!*** of 
Spaniah generals and Spanish troope. Sir Jobu ought to have driven 
the Franch beyond the Pyrenees I 


Sternly told btm that he miglit do m he liked, hut 
that, Isr his own pan, being JB^maible for the 
Britiah army, he should mote fbruiwith ; and ac- 
cordingly, on that same morning, before Goeati'i 
disorderly rear got to Oropesa, ihe British army 
filed off towards Arzobispo. It was a blming 
that the Spaniards, who generally destroyed what 
they ought to have left standing, and left standing 
what they ought to have destroy^, had not blown 
up the only bridge open to Sir Arthur ; the 2000 
wounded, the artiUery, the stores, were all carried 
safely over the Tagus ; before evening the general 
took up an excellent position behind the right bank 
of that river ; and then the British army waa safe.* 
Mad as he was, Cuesta was not mad enough to 
stay when Sir Arthur was gone — we can scarcely 
believe that he would have stayed at Oropesa even 
if the Britiah general had wanted to remain, or 
that his daring proposition about giving battle there 
was anything more than a Spanish fa^vn de parier 
— he moved to the bridge of Arzobispo, and there 
halted his troops, who, having little to carry with 
them, were ready to pass the Tagus at any moment. 
But so little did Cuesta act in concert with Sir 
Arthur, that he moved his head-quarters, and 
suffered three days to elapse without sending him 
any information of his plans or movements. Find- 
ing that the French did not make their appear- 
ance near him, the old Spanish general re- 
moved on the night of the 7th to Peraleda de 
Garhin, between Puente del Arzobispo and Al- 
maraz, leaving two divisions of infantry and 
some cavalry behind to defend the bridge, which 
was barricaded, and protected by several bat- 
teries. He never thought of examining whether 
the river might not be fordable. On the 8tU 
Marshal Mortier, who commanded the French 
corps which led the pursuit, made his appearance 
near the ieie-du-pontf and, while he pretended to 
be erecting batteries, he sent the Pole Dom- 
browsky with* two good swimmera to sound the 
Tagus. A good ford, passable even for infantry, 
was found, not 200 yards above the bridge and 
the Spanish batteries. At this moment Marshal 
Soult himself came up, and determined to effect 
the paasage in the heat of the day, when the 
Spanish troops might be taking tlieir liesta, or 
mid-day sleep. And aa the marshal calculated 
so it happened : the Spaniards, relying upon the 
river, and their batteries and barricades, were 
nearly all buried in sleep, when the French dashed 
across the ford, and took their works on the bridge 
in the rear. Some of the Spanish artillerymen 
were cut down at their guns, and others were com- 
pelled to turn their guns upon their own country- 

• Id a letter written to I..ord Coftlereagh, fbnr dmjri alter CKMiliif 
the Tagua, Sir Arthur aaye, '* I hope iny publir diepatehM will Jus- 
ufy me ftoiu oil blame, exaftima idai hamn§ tnattd tke UpmUk 
general ta anythnmg. We elioula ha\e been aaff at Talavera, If I 
could have preteiled utiOD him to occupy BoSoe oi ft ouirhtto have 
beeo ; and ae ehould have avoided the diceraee of UialoM of the 
hoeplul. if he had aent awav General Bo M e c Mft oo the ntebl of the 
SOtb. ur on the norotne of Uie Slet. er if lie diad maintelMd hie pook 
at Thlevera. Ae h ia, 1 really balteve that I have aaved tba whale of 
both ormiet. by retiring to Anobiopo, oud taking up the Una of Oie 
Togue,’* 
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men : the works were presently demolished, and 
then masses of French infantry rush^ oTer the 
bridge. Some Spanish cavalry that were reposing 
in a shady place nearly a league from the scene 
of action mounted at the first alarm, hastened to 
support their countrymen, and made a brilliant 
charge. But this was too late : the two Spanish 
divisions of infantry were in confusion, and pre- 
sently horse and foot fled towards the mountains, 
abandoning artillery, baggage, ammunition, evesy- 
thing. The French said they cut down 1600 of 
them in the pursuit.* 

By this time the British army was considerably 
advanced on its road to Tnixillo. On the night 
of the 5th they halted in a ravine, distant six 
leagues from the Puente del Arzobispo. On the 
6th they continued their route, passing over a most 
mountainous and rugged country, by the steepest 
and worst of roads, which, in many places, were 
scarcely roads at all. The Alps of St. Bernard 
were loftier, yet scarcely more difficult ; but these 
excellent and excellently commanded English troops 
carried over their artillery and stores, and thought 
little of the exploit when it was done.t The light 
brigade under Craufurd had preceded the army, 
to watch the passage of the Tagus at Almaraz, 
where, however, the French did not attempt to 
pass in time. On the 8th the British head-quar- 
ters were at Deleytosa, a small healthy village, 
seated on an eminence, in the direct road to Trux- 
illo ; on the morning of the 9th Spanish cavalry 
and infantry again appeared retiring upon the 
track of Sir Arthur Wellesley. It was all that 
remained of Cuesta's army in full retreat. ** We 
have now,** writes Sir Arthur on the 8th, ** the 
whole host of French marshals in Estremadura — 
Soult, Ney, Mortier, Kellermann, Victor, and 
Sebastiani, with King Joseph besides, and 5000 

men from Suchet ! I have recommended to 

the junta to set Romans, the Duque del Parque, 
and the guerillas to work towards Madrid.’* J 
From Deleytosa the forced marches were discon- 
tinued, for Wellesley had now brought his army 
into a country where it had nothing to fear from 
any or all of the French marshals, who were won- 
dering how he could have escaped them. Making 
easy marches over a comparatively flat country, 
the British army crossed the Rio del Monte, near 
to Jaraicejo, and took up an alignement on its 
opposite bank. The camp was in a most pic- 
turesque country, upon some shady hills, with 
extensive forests of cork, chestnuts, and oak in 

• Southey, Hiit. Peninniler Wer. 

f ** At one part of the Sierra, and for a considerable distance, to 
drag the axtiUery up by the usual means became ImpossUde. The 
infantry were put to the guna. who, with considerable difficulty and 
eaertlon, foreea t^m along the moiintain-road. On this day’s march, 
for foe first time, were heard complainta from the aoldiers on the 
subject ot want of food. Toiling over theae mountains, dragging the 
cannon, aeveiely harassed by excessive heat, foe men, oonversiog 
with each other, talked loudly of the liardsbipa endured , but a sooth' 
log and encouraging expression was alone necesiary to restore their 
mod humour, even when assailed on the teodereit point.” — Coi. Leith 
hagf. Narrative iff the PenUuiUar fVar. 

1 Dispatch to Viscount CasLlereagh from Deleytosa. 

la a letter written on the same day to the Rt. Hon. John Villiers, 
Sir Arthur says, *’ All is now oafa, and 1 should feel no anxiety ou 
any subject if we had provisions i hu toe are almott mrving.'* 


the rear, and with a broad deep stream in front. 
The country, too, was productive as well as pic- 
tureaque ; supplies of provision and wine, and 
other comforts, were procured for the almost ex- 
hausted soldiers ; and here they remained, as in a 
Land of Goshen, in perfect inactivity for some 
days.* On the 20th and 21 st of August the di- 
visions of the army marched by Truxillo, the 
birthplace of Pizarro. On the 23rd they traversed 
the field of Medellin, where old Cuesta (whose 
army had by this time disappeared again, to go no 
man knew whither) had fought a battle with Mar- 
shal Victor, and had sustained a most murderous 
defeat in the preceding month of March, before 
Sir Arthur Wellesley’s second arrival in Portugal. 
The plain still bore numerous marks of having 
been a field of battle ; nor had the five intervening 
months efl'aced the evidences of Spanisli defeat and 
alaughter. Fragments of uniforms, caps, bones, 
dead horses, cartridges, exploded shells, strewed 
the ground in every direction. 

By the 2nd of September Sir Arthur had his 
head-quarters at Badajoz, close on the frontiers 
of Portugal ; and in a day or two a part of his 
army was sent across the frontier, and his sick 
and wounded were conveyed to the strongly forti- 
fied Portuguese town of Elvas, which now became 
the general hospital of the army. Of the two 
corps which had advanced upon Madrid in Joseph 
Bonaparte’s absence, the Spanish^ one, under Ge- 
neral Venegas, was easily defeated at Almonacid, 
by Sebastiani, who drove it hack upon the Sierra 
Morena and the Andalusian frontier, from which 
it had advanced ; hut the mixed Portuguese and 
Spanish corps commanded by Sir Robert Wil- 
son was extricated by that rapid and ingenious 
officer. Wilson had made a masterly march from 
the neighbourhood of Talavera through the moun- 
tains to Bejar, contriving to make the French be- 
lieve that he had 15,000 or 20,000 men with him ; 
and, when warned by Wellesley to retire, he came 
back as rapidly as he had advanced. On the 12th 
of August, eight days after Sir Arthur’s retreat 
from Oropesa, Sir Robert fought a large corps of 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery, for a whole day, 
near the Puerto de Banos, and retired at night, in 
good order, to Colmenar. Although nearly the 
whole of Marshal Key’s corps was upon him, 
Wilson brought his Portuguese and Spanish corps, 
much less diminished than might have been ex- 
pected, in safety and in honour to the Portuguese 

* Colonel Leith Hay gives a very amusing picture of the rush that 
wiu made by offlreri us well as soldiers into the town and market 
of Tiuxillo, to purchase me it, vegetables, bread, groceries, Ac. It 
appears tliat our worthy allies the vintners and wine-sellers of Truxillo 
played some tricks which had a very pernicious effect on our soldiers* 
stomachs and bowels. Until assurea that everything would be Tmid 
for, money in hand, foe inhabitants fled, or pretended they nad 
nothing to sell. 

“ Everything wss of course charged enormously. Wine was sold 
in profusion. The denositariea had nearly bocome emptied ; but 
ingeuuity made up for the insufficiency of the supply. The Spanisrds, 
omcciving that their allies were persons who must have wine, and at 
the same time would not be parUcular as to foe quality, diluted and 
mixed the originally poor produce of foe grape of Eetremadura in 
such a manner, composing so horrible a description of drink, that it 
ia only extraordinary more fatal eflbets were not immodlstely pro- 
duced by its deleterLus qualities.” 
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frontier, and, by the 7th of September, or aix days 
after the arrival of Sir Arthur at Badajoz, Sir 
Robert was at Caatello Branco, watching the 
enemy’s motions.* 

In the meanwhile King Joseph, who had no 
taste for campaigning, and who had a very ea^^er 
desire to return to the ease and luxuries of Madrid, 
had recalled Marshal Mortier, who had crossed Urn 
Tagus in pursuit of Cuesta ; and Marshal Ney, who 
had suffered considerable loss in the ^air with Sir 
Robert Wilson, had found it impracticable, or had 
not thought it proper, to ford the Tagus below 
Aimaraz in order to follow the retiring columns of 
the British army. There was no concert or good* 
will between Ney and Soult, or in fact between any 
of these marshals. Soult, after the recall of Mor- 
tier and the retreat or halt of Ney, had proposed to 
march with his three corps into Portugal by Coria 
and Ahrantes, in the hope of reaching Lisbon, by 
the right bank of tlie Tagus, before the English ; 
but Ney, Jourdan, and Joseph opposed this bold 
plan, and soon afterwards a dispatch arrived from 
their emperor, who dated from the Emperor of 
Austria's palace at SchOnbrunn after the battle of 
Wagram, and who forbade further offensive opera- 
tions till the termination of the Austrian war should 
enable him to send large reinforcements into Spain. 
The following brief remarks are worthy of especial 
notice, and may be recommended to the considera 
tion of those who seem not to know how to distm- 
guish between the different phases and epochs of 
the genius of Bonaparte, but who continue to give 
that extatic admiration to all his campaigns which 
is properly due only to his earliest ones : — 

" Napoleon, since he had assumed the imperial 
crown, trusted chiefly to his overwhelming masses, 
which he recruited so clieaply by means of the 
conscription. The proportion of cavalry in his 
armies in Spain was beyond all precedent. How 
different from the adventurous general of the army 
of Italy, who, with 30,000 men, encountered aud 
defeated three Austrian armies, each stronger than 
his own, in 1796 ! But be was now bloated with 
success, and war must be with him a sure game. 
He had already 200,000 men in Spain, and yet he 
did not think them enough. His generals had 
adopted the same views : * It is large masses only, 
the strongest that you can form, that will succeed.’ 
Thus wrote Soult to King Joseph before the battle 
of Talavera. It is worthy of remark, that Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, writing about the same time, 
said — ‘ I conceive that the French are dangerous 
only when in large masses.* Such was the cha- 

* No man was warin<>r in hii praiua of Sir Robert Wilaon ttian waa 
Ilia high-minded aommander-in-ehief. In adiapatch, dated the Sift 
of Augiiat, Sir Arthur aaya.— >“ Sir R. Wilaon haa been very active, 
intelligent, and uaeful iu the oonunand of the Portumeae and Spuuh 
eorpa, nith which he waa detached from thia army. Before the battle 
of the S8Ui July (Talavera) he had piuhed hb partiea almoot tothe 
gatee of Bladdd, with which city he was in communication, and he 
would have bean in Madrid, if I had not thought it proper to cull him 
in, in ex p e c ta ti on of that Mneral action which took place on the tsth 
of July. He afterwards aurmed the enemy on the right of hia army ; 
and throughout the aervice haa ahowm himaelf to be an active and 
intelUgeul partisan, well acquainted with the country in which he 
was acting, and. powaaing the confidence of the troops which he com- 
mended 
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meter of ^ wars of the French empire. And yet, 
with all. his trem^dous maaaea| eiide proportional 
waate of human life, NapoleomlliUad in the end.’^ 
We doubt whether the great aeeret haa ever been 
Bo well told in so few words. 

Soult’s army now went into cantonmenta in 
Estremadura and Leon, near the bordera of 
tugal ; Joseph Bonaparte had got back to Madrid 
as soon as it had been possible or safe to do so ; 
French moveal^ eplumns, not unlike the infernal 
Columns whicjy pN pwnerly traversed the Vendtle, 
now traversed jm B w io pM of Spain ; the irregular 
guerilla warfare was carried on in many distant 
provinces and districts ; some towns on tlie eastern 
coast, in Catalonia and Valencia, were taken by the 
French, while others held out, costing the besiegers 
an enormous sacrifice of life (Qerona alone, which 
did not capitulate until January, 1810, when it was 
reduced by famine, cost the lives of from 15,000 
to 20,000 French soldiers, and completely disheart- 
ened and drove away three or four French generals 
of the highest name) ; but, from the middle of 
August till the middle of November, no actions 
took place in the held, of any importance, either 
on the part of the army of Sir Arthur Wellesley 
or on the part of any of the scattered Spanish 
armies ; nor was the repose of the British forces 
very materially interrupted until tlie month of May, 
1810. 

On the 4tb of September, 1809, almost as soon 
as the news of his remarkable battle reached Eng- 
land, Sir Arthur was raised to the peerage with 
titles of Baron Douro of Wellesley and Viscount 
Wellington of Talavera. He had now placed his 
army in cantonments on the line of the Ouadiana, 
to cover I’ortugal from Soult, who continued to be 
cantoned in Estremadura and Iicon. But, if neither 
Soult nor any other French force whatever had been 
threatening the Portuguese frontier, it would have 
been impossible for Lord Wellington to have tried 
another advance into Spain ; for no junta, central or 
provincial, could or would undertake to supply hia 
army with provisions, and it wns only by drawing 
on his magazines iu Portugal, which were chiefly 
fllled from England, that he could preserve hii 
troops from starvation ; and added to this impos- 
sibility there was another — ^tbe impossibility of co- 
operating with undisciplined Spanish armies, and 
proud, obstinate, ignorant, and incapable Spu^h 
generals. He had tried the last experiment fairly * 
it had failed ; and, but fur the resources of his own 
genius and the admirable qualities of his troops, he 
must have been utterly ruined iu attempting to co- 
operate with the Spaniards. The want oi vigfour 
and capacity in the members of the so-called central 
Spanish government, which, after wanderine from 
place to place, had now fixed itself at SeviUe, waa 
quite as conspicuous aa were the deflcienciea of the 
Spanish generals in the field, who,' indeed, very 
generally contrived to throw the blame of their own 
failures upon the civilians in the junta. In vain 
the Marquess Wellesley, who wu now residing 

• A. VieuMCux, Mihlory Life of the Duko of Wolliogtnn. 

3 D 
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with them at Seville, laboured to convince the 
junta of the fatal conaequencea which muat result 
from their wretched military ayatem, and to teach 
them how to render their armies efficient, and the 
resources of their country available ; the Dona all 
pretended to be wiser than the marquess, or to 
know more about their own countrymen and coun- 
try than he could know : the national pride was 
the rock upon which the designs of the friends and 
the enemies of the Spaniards were equally wrecked * 
And, not satisfied with turning a deaf ear to the 
marquess’s advice, they insulted him by casting 
reproaches on his brother. Don Martin de Garay 
the w'ar minister, together with other members of 
the central junta, raised as loud an outcry against 
Wellington’s retreat from Oropesa as they had 
raised against Sir John Moore’s retreat from the 
banka of the Carion. This led our ambassador into 
a very unpleasant correspondence ; but the mar- 
quess maintained the character of the nation, of the 
army, and of his brother, with proper dignity and 
spirit ; and Lord Wellington himself wrote two or 
three of his closely reasoned and conclusive letters, 
exposing what the junta had dune for him and his 
army, what sort of assistance and co-operation he 
had received from the Spanish generals, together 

• Tho ' Dispatchps and CorroRpondence of tin* Marquess Wellesley 
dunn^ his lordship's miHsion to Spain hr nmliassadoT extraordlnxry to 
the supreme ]untn,’ ltld9 (edited l»v Ml. Mont^omerv Martin l.vontnui 
a great deal oi information rebjiectinu the fiiiitless elTorth that l^ere 
made against Spanish pride, coiieeit. and stupidity 

On the l!)th of SiMiienilXT ui- liiid tlie iniuqiiesR Mining to Mi 
Canning that lie had vainly n])plied to tin* luiit.i loi pruvisinnh and 
means of movement to the Ilritish army , that lie liau told thorn hia 
brother must abstHiii from nil eiig.igenii'ul to eo-o]u'riite with the 
Spanish troops Milhin the territory ol Sjimn that, even if the system 
of supplies could liate been e,orn‘etcd, the state oi the Spanish army 
alone must form an irresistible motive for Mithholding uri> future ro- 
operatiun, while the same evils Hliuuld lie left iinremedied; that in 
his opinion any British armv, iliougli of 40,000 men. that should 
attempt to act in Spain under the present nrcumstniiceh of tlie country . 
and or the enemy, would be exposed to tlic utmost iinaard of total de- 
struction. 

In tho same dispateh the marquess gave it as the decided opinion 
of his brother. Lord Wellington, that, in the event of a British army 
acting in Siwin, it would he abtolutelv necoKhiirt/ that the rh<\f command 
of the Spanish army thould bevesleatn the ammander-tn-chw/of the 
Brxtish fitrees. The marquess thought that the difliculties oi uhtaiii* 
mg buppliPB did not all proceed from the poverty and iiuUedncas of 
the country. In the same dispatch he says to Mr. Canning, " At 
present, local difliculties rertaiuly exist in some ul the proviiires. and 
many of the districts eontinun to sufler under the consequenees of 
war, or of former mismunagemeul. But many prminaes abitund t» the 
means oj subsistence and transport Mo system, however, lius been 
established, by which tiie deflciencies of one distriet can be Bu]ip1ied 
ft'om the abundance of another, nor dues any regulation exist pri^rly 
calculated to secure and cnlleel the resources oi any province lor its 
separate defence, and still less for any moni romot«< on, ierts of active 
war The civil establislimerits throughout the prnviueea are not pro- 
perly formed for the purpose of ascoriuiuing, or biingiiig into use fur 
the service of the army, cither the productions of* the soil, or the 
articles ol transport aiul conveyance existing in the several dutrieta. 
To this want of due regulation and system must be added the corrup- 
tmn, and even the pontne duq/jfhotton, of mtmy of the cim/ airtAiriPet in 
the provinces ; in many inttances the strongest evidence has appeared of 
pesttne aversum to the cause nfSpatnandifthe allies, and of treacherous 
melmation to the interests of Prance. 

* ‘ 'Ilie disposition of the people is generally favourable to the great 
cause in whicli the nation is engaged, and the moss of the population 
of Spain certainly appears to contain the foundations on which a nood 
and powerful government might be seriirely established, ana the 
materials of which an efficient army might be compooed. Among the 
higher and middle clossos of society are to he found too many ex- 
amples of the success of French intrigue In those closieMmay be 
traced a disposition to observe events, and to prenoxe for accommoda- 
tion with that party which may ultimately prevail in the existing can- 
test, Many personsof this desertion, if not favoured, are not discoun- 
tenanced bv the government. From these circumstances, and fVom 
the want of any regular mode of collecting popularopiuion, the public 
miiiit of the people is not properly cultivated, nor directed to the great 
ODjeeto of the contest The paopfe also are still subject to many heavy 
exactions, and the abuses and grievances accumulated by recent 
ponl-admiuistmtion haw not yet lieen duly remedied or redressed.” 


with the degree of reliance that waa to be placed 
upon their word. 

In the autumn, the British troops cantoned in the 
valley of the Guadiana suffered rather severely 
from malaria fevers ; but it was not yet considered 
expedient to withdraw them entirely from the ter- 
ritory of Spain. On the 10th of October his lord- 
ship, with a few able officers, arrived at Lisbon, 
and proceeded to reconnoitre and examine mi- 
nutely the whole country in front of that capital. 
He had appreciated at the first glance after the 
battle of Vimeiro the excellences of Torres Vedras 
as a defensive position, and he had now determined 
upon the construction of those celebrated lines 
which enabled him to baffle all the efforts of the 
French in 1810. As early as the 20th of October 
he wrote a “ Memorandum” for Lieutenant-Colonel 
Fletcher of the engineers, in which he clearly pointed 
out the double line of position, the entrenchments 
and redoubts, the number of men required at each 
post, &c., and ordered Colonel Fletcher to examine 
every road, every hill, river, or rivulet in that vici- 
nity ; to calculate the precise time it would take to 
erect the works, to break up the bridges in front 
of them, &c.* But of this great plan nothing was 
said, or even whispered, at the time. By the 30th 
of October Lord Wellington had returned to his 
head-quarters at Badajoz. By the 2nd or 3rd of 
November he was at Seville, having proceeded 
thither to confer with his brother ijije M urquess Wel- 
lesley, and, perhaps, to see whether by personal ap- 
plication he might not be able to set aright some of 
the errors and prejudices of the junta. From 
Seville he proceeded with Lord Wellesley to Cadiz, 
“ partly to arrange money matters, ana partly by 
curiosity to see the place.” By the 12th of No- 
vember he was back at Badajoz, where he received 
information that orders had been given in all tlie 
Spanish villages of that province to prevent the 
sale of forage and provisions to the British army.f 
And a few days after this last intelligence he was 
informed that the Spanish army had run headlong 
into destruction, and had suffered at Ocafia a more 
tremendous defeat than any they had sustained 
since the commencement of the war. The com- 
mand of the army of Andalusia, which had retreated 
before Sebastiani into the recesses of the Sierra 
Morena, had been taken from General Venegas to 
be given to General Areizaga, an inferior man, an 
inexperienced young officer, but who happened to 
be in favour with the central junta. Old Cuesta 
had also retired from the command of the army of 
Estremadiira, and — incredible as it may seem — a 
greater blunderer than he, General Eguia, had 
been found and appointed to succeed him. [Lord 
Wellington knew something of this Eguia, and as 
far back as the 14th of September he had set down 
some of his plans as “ rank nonsense.”] Early in 
November the sapient junta, who had chosen tw'o 

- * For tliii extraordinary document, which hoc been considered aa 
one of tho roost striking evidences existing of Welling^'s compe- 
henslve mind, penetration, and fnesight, see Colonel Gurwood, Wel- 
lington Dispatches, vol. v., from p. 884 to 839. 
f Dispatches. 
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such excellent generak, ordered the army of Anda- 
lusia, joined the greater part of the army of 
Estremadura, to advance suddenly upon Madrid, 
and this without any previous communicatiofn with 
Ijord Wellington at Badajoz, or with the Duque del 
Parque and the other Spankh commanders in the 
north of Spain. Young Areizaga wanted to have 
the whole glory of recovering the Spanish capital : 
with nearly 50,000 men and 60 pieces of artillery, 
he descended from the mountains, where the French 
could not have touched him, and advanced with the 
contiden.ce of an ignorant boy into the wide plains of 
La Mancha. It was on the morning of the 19th of 
November that he encountered in the open fields of 
Ocana the two united corps ofMortier and Sebasti- 
ani, who advanced upon him in three columns, threw 
his cavalry head over heels, and broke the infantry 
of his right wing ; upon which his left wing retired, 
or tied, without firing a sliot. Then followed a gene- 
tkI dtharle^ with the loss of fifty-five of their sixty 
cannon, of the military chest, provisions, baggage, 
clothing, &c., and with a terrific loss of life, which 
must have been sustained rather in the flight than 
in the fight.* The fugitives that were quick or for- 
tunate to escape rushed like maniacs through the 
strong pass of Despenas Perros, or fled by other 
rough roads towards Murcia or Valencia. Many 
thousands were taken prisoners, so that more than 
one half of this army — the largest that the junta 
had hitherto sent into the field — was destroyed or 
lost. It is said that very cruel usage was adopted 
to force the prisoners into the French service ; that 
boot) of them yielded, but took the first opportunity 
to desert, and join the guerillas in the mountains. 

The defeat of Areizaga at Ocana drew after it the 
defeat of the Duque del Parque, who had quitted 

\Vi> could iievci uiiilorbtilul liuw — or, to cpi'ak uiori* pl.tinly, «is 
ruiiM never believe that — whole SfmnlMh batiHlioris died iniino\e,iblB ! 
Ill llieir pusla, 111 All open plain, la CuestA'H lumuati Inltle of Medellin. 
The British arinj, even in Inter dayH, mIicii lliu S[iauiurdM were v.iatly 
improved, never anw thoin eapublu uf quite no mueh ■ivadineiHi. At 
Medellin tliure wan indeed n Bniabliin); Uru of arUllery uikiu the Spa- 
nieh ranks and rolnmns , but this would hardly account for the sort 
ol destruction whieb in reported to have taken pluee. U appears that 
at Ml delliii, .IS .it O'-una, the Spaniards were broken and enveloped 
at once, that their reireol was completely cut off, and that, in tlieir 
despair, they sold tliuir lives dearly. At the time of Uie battle of 
Ocafia, when Bonapui lu bad sueeossfully terminated the Austruui war, 
and when his brother Joseph wsa entertaiinag suiKuine hopes of esta- 
bliNlung hu throne, the Nysteni was recnmoieuued and adopted of 
taking as many Spanish prisoners as possible, and of trying afterwardii 
to loduco them to enter into the service of the intrusive king ; but at 
the time of the battle of Medellin, when Joseph's lean were great, a 
much more sanguinary systi'm prevailed Marshal Victor, however, 
wrote to King Joseph after the battle ot Medellin ' The loss of the 
Spaniards was so grimt that it must bo seen to be bebeved 1 myself 
liave gone over the field of battle to ascertain the facts. AU the pu- 
nish baitalioiis wbudi Gleiieral Cueetu hud stationed to oppose vs. abe. 
Uiet in line or in columns, are Mttll lying there in the some wder. 
Every man. officer and soldier, was killed ; I at first stated iheb Ions 
at iU,U00 to I2,0(il0 killed ; 1 now believe it was more. All my stafl 
have seen it as well as myself. But you must not suppose that it was 
a masMmre of praoners no, they defended themselves to the last 
extremity, exclaiming ‘ JVb puartsr ’ The sight of the field of battle 
u really ftightful.’ Still this may have been, ingood pari, an attempt 
to covei the atrocity of tlie slaughter. Colonel Napier, after mention* 
mg how Latour Maiilsiurg with his cavalry swept round the left flank, 
and then fell on the rear of Cuesta, and how. at the —twa moment, 
Lasalle and his eavalry galloped to upon the broken bands, nay*, 
with a etarUiug brevity, " A humble carnage ensued, for the French 
■oidien. while their strength would permit, eonttnued to follow and 
tarike, until threv-flftlis of the Spanish army wnUowed u blood.”— 
Hutory of the Fenmnlttr fFdr. 

In the battle of Medellin Cuesta was wounded, and fall from his 
horse ; bukhe woe quiekly remounted, sad esca]^. Another Spa* 
iitah general, Frias, was severely wounded and, was taken prisoner. 
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the line of the Tagiie to co*«(kente in the iiiitne 
plan for recovering Madrid. Del Parque, in the 
month of October, being well itatiemed on the 
heighti of Tamames, had defeated General Mar- 
chand, with a force not much Buperior in number 
to that of ' the French. Thii rare event too much 
elated the duque, who, not latiBfied with freeiDff 
Salamanca from the French, naked hia army levend 
timcB in the ojien ooon^ ; and, when Areizaga waa 
thought to be advancing victorionaly through La 
Mancha, he puahed forward into the open country 
of Caatile, till Marchand, whom he had defeated, 
was joined by KeDermann and a freth division from 
Valladolid. Even then, ignorant of their real force, 
he advanced against the enemy. On discover- 
ing that Kellermaiin had come up the duque re- 
treated ; but it was too late, and he was overtaken 
and beaten to pieces by Kellermann, on the 28th of 
November, at Alba de Tormes, the whole of his 
cavalry being seized with a sudden panic, and 
taking to flight before a French sabre or ballet 
could touch them. The Spanish infantry did better, 
forming into square and repulsing three successive 
charges of llie French cavalry ; but, when del 
Parque ordered u retreat upon Tamames, the scene 
of his victory in October, the infantry too began to 
desert ; and on the following morning the roads 
were strewed with inusquets and knapsacks thrown 
away by the fugitives, and the duque's army of 
20,000 men was dwindled down to a few hundreds. 
Kellermann reported that he took all the artillery 
of the right ^ing, killed 3000 men, and made 200 
prisoners.* Thus the two armies which consti- 
tuted the principal regular force of the Sjianiards, 
and which, if they had been kept within the hne of 
the Tagus and posted along the Sierra Morene, 
might long have protected Andalusia and the pro- 
vinces of the South from French invasion, had 
been thrown away on a most foolish errand ! Lord 
Wellington, whose advice and warning had been 
rejected and despised, was deeply muriified by the 
events. “ I lament,** says he, “ that a cause which 
promised so well a few weeks ago should have 
been so completely lost by the ignorance, presump- 
tion, and mismanagement of those to whose direc- 
tion it was intrusted. 1 declare that, if they had 
preserved their two armies, or even one of them, 
the cause was safe. The French could have sent 
no reinforcements which could have been of any 
use ; time would have been gmned ; the state of 
affairs would have improved daily ; all the chances 
were in our favour ; and in the first moment of 
weakness, occasioned by any diversion on the con- 
tinent, or by the growing discontent of the French 
themselves with the war, the French armies must 
have been driven out of Spain. But, no ! nothing 
will answer except to fight great battles in plains, 
in which the defeat of the Spanish' armies is as 
certain as is the commencement of the bstde. They 
will not credit the accounts 1 have repeatedly given 
them of the superior number even of the F^nch: 
they will seek them out, and they find them mvari- 

* Southey, Hlflory of the Peninmlar War. 
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ably in all parts in numbers superior to them- 
selves.’** 

The defeat of the Duque del Parque left the 
French at full leisure to direct their operations 
against the most vulnerable part of Portugal. On 
the line of the Guadiana, where his army was sta- 
tioned, or on the side of Alemtejo, Lord Wellington 
could apprdiend no attack, attempts in that quarter 
having always proved unsuccessful: and, after 
what Soult had suffered during his advance to, and 
retreat from, Oporto, it was not at all likely that 
the French would make a second experiment upon 
Portugal from the Galician frontier at the opposite 
extremity of the kingdom. But an intermediate 
route from the province of Salamanca by Ciudad 
Rodrigo was more open and much easier, and 
would lead the invading columns into the heart of 
Portugal or about midway between the Galician 
frontier and the frontier of Alemtejo, cutting off 
Lisbon from Oporto. The capture of Ciudad 
Rodrigo would, moreover, cut off' the communica- 
tion between the Sjianish government and the 
northern provinces of Spain, and, besides opening 
the easiest way into Portugal and bringing on the 
fall of Almeida, it would inevitably give the French 
possession of Old Castile ; and Lord Wellington 
obtained certain information that a French council 
of war had recommended the immediate siege of 
Ciudad Rodrigo. His lordship’s primary object 
was, and had all along been, the defence of Por- 
tugal. It was therefore clear that the Hue of the 
Guadiana was no longer the line for him ; and he 
resolved to withdraw his troops from that frontier, 
to march them to Lisbon and to the right bank of 
the Tagus, and to extend them from thence towards 
Oporto aud the river Douro. He would thus 
meet the storm where it was now sure to burst. 
This plan, promptly conceived — for a few days 
before, and until the annihilation of the armies of 
Areizaga and del Parque, it had been unnecessary 
to think of it — ^was carried into execution with 
excellent order, and with all the rapidity that was 
necessary. Quitting the unhospitable ground of 
Spain altogether, the mass of the British army 
moved through Alemtejo in the rainy month of 
December, crossed the Tagus at Abrantes, and 
marched on to the Mondego. At the beginning of 
January, 1810, Ijord Wellington fixed bis head 
quarters at Viseu, having his out-posts along the 
frontiers of Spain towards Ciudad Rodrigo. He 
had left General Hill and his division at Abrantes ; 
and General Fane’s brigade of heavy cavalry also 
remained on the banks of the Tagus. Abrantes, 
which commands the passage of the Tagus (over 
which river a bridge of boats had been constructed), 
is situated on the summit of a lofty hill, is natu- 
rally a strong place, surrounded by an old wall ; 
and its defences had been improved by English 

• Diipatehes. His lordship adds, “ 1 am only afraid, now, that 1 
■hall be too late to oave Ciudad Rodrigo, the Ion of which will oecure 
to the French Old Castile, and will cut oil all eommunication with i 
the northern provinces, and leave them to their fkte. I wonder whe- 
ther the Spanisli officers ever read the history of the American wu, 
or of theirown war In the Dutch provinces, or of their own war in 
Portugal." i 


engineers. Viseu, at the distance of 134 miles 
N.N.E. from Lisbon, also stands on elevated 
ground. In both places the troops, who were now 
properly supplied with provisions, recovered their 
health, and got rid of the malaria fevers they had 
caught in Spain. Parliamentary oppositionists and 
other persons at home might represent the case as 
hopeless, the attempt as madness; but assuredly 
Ijord Wellington never for one moment despaired 
of defending Portugal ftgainst whatever French 
host might be brought against him ; and the gallant 
army under his command fully shared in this con- 
ffdence. After these toilsome marches had all 
been completed, there was a long repose ; but the 
time, far from being lust, was most advantageously 
employed in improving the commissariat, the 
baggage and conveyance department, and other 
branches and departments (without which the 
bravery and activity of an army may be thrown 
away, and the strategetical skill of its commander 
baulked and defeated), in training and thoroughly 
disciplining the reinforcements which arrived from 
England, and in raising the Poituguese regular 
army to a state of efficiency in numbers, arma- 
ment, and discipline. In this last part' of his 
many and arduous duties bis lordship w'as most 
ably seconded by General Beresford, who showed, 
in the following campaign, what Portuguese troops 
were worth when trained and connnanded by Bri- 
tish officers. This rcRult, and '^^numeroiis other 
advantages, could only be obtained through the 
superior docility and modesty of the people, and 
the more rational and submissive temper of their 
Xirovisional government. The Portuguese bad the 
habit of depending on their old allies the British, 
and of looking up with respect to their superior 
wealth, resources, means, and endowments ; tlie 
Spaniards, and especially the superb Castilians, 
had only the more ancient habit of considering 
themselves as the fust people in the world, aud of 
despising all otuer nations. Lisbon at this time 
presented the appearance of the capital of a great 
British colony ; our embassy, our merchants, oui 
navy, our troops seemed to hold undisturbed pos- 
session of the city. The Portuguese soldiers, com- 
manded and disciplined by English officers, and 
receiving their pay in English money, looked more 
like partisans of their powerful ally than the mili- 
tary force of the country to which they belonged. 
Now and then the Bishop of Oporto, president of 
the council of regency, showed some insubordina- 
tion and gave a little trouble ; but, on the whole, 
everything was apparently subjected to the control 
of England, whose assistance alone could prevent 
the French armies from re-obtaining possession of 
the whole country and satisfying their revenge on 
the people.* If a similar control, or even an 
approach to it, could have been obtained in Spain, 
that unhappy country might have been spared some 
years of the most terrible and destructive war that 
has been known in modern Europe. 

* Col. Leith Hay, Narrative.— Col. Gurwood, WoUiDiitoD Dis- 
patches. 
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The declaration of war by Austria against France 
— which would not have been made at that mo- 
ment without English encouragement and promises 
of aid — bound our government to attempt two 
great diversions (in addition to the war we were 
carrying on in the Spanish Peninsula, and which 
gave occupation to 200,000 French) in two very 
op]K) 5 ite parts of Europe, — in Holland and in the 
South of Italy. From the beginning of the month 
of May preparations were made for fitting out one 
of the greatest arniaments that had ever issued 
from the ports of Great Britain , and by the end 
of July an army of 40,000 men was collected, and 
a fleet of thirty-seven sail of the line, two 50-gun 
ships, three of 44 guns, twenty-three frigates, 
thirty-one ship and brig sloops, five bomb vessels, 
twenty-three gun brigs, and about one hundred 
and twenty sail of hired cutters, tenders, gun- 
boats, &c. — in ail two hundred and forty-five 
vessels of war — accompanied by about four hun- 
dred sail of transports, wjis ready to convey 
and co-operalc with the army. Unfortunately 
the destination of this mighty armament could 
not possibly be concealed from the French, or 
from any other people that knew what was, and 
had long been, in iirugress on the Scheldt. Not 
even Nelson and Trafalgar had made Bonaparte 
def-pair of disputing the sovereignty of the seas and 
invading England. Ever since the spring of 1807 
lormidable naval preparations had been carried on 
by France in those waters ; and, finding that the 
port of Antwerp was not quite deep enough to float 
an 80-gun ship, with her guns and stores onboard, 
Bonaparte had forced his brotlicr Louis, the no- 
minal King of Holland, to cede to France the port 
of Flushing, which lies at the entrance of the Scheldt, 
and ofl’ers a capacious bason, in ^hicli twenty or 
more sail of the line luay he in perfect safety, and 
in readiness fur sea on all uccusioii. By the spring 
of the present year ten 74-giin ships were at 
anchor near the Calot Sand ; nine ships of the line 
were on the stocks at Antwerp, most of them ready 
to be launched, and at the same place the keels of 
nineteen ships of war, large and small, were laid, 
while on the slocks at Flushing there were one 74 
and three smaller vessels. Besides these there 
were, at Flushing, at Antwerp, and m the Texel, 
several sail of the line actually ready for sea. 
Counting on his conference with the Emperor 
Alexander at Erfurt, the Emperor of the French 
fully expected that nineteen or twenty Russian 
ships of the line would be put at his disposal ; he 
knew that he could calculate on the hardy seamen 
of Denmark, and on what little remained of the 
fleet of that country ; the defeats of the King of 
Sweden by the French and by llie Russians would 
place the naval resources of the Swedes in his 
hands ; and altogether be hoped to collect at some 
opportune moment a fleet of sixty sail of the line 
on the Dutch coast. Bonaparte, too, was known to 
liave expended nearly 3,000,000/. sterling in con- 
verting Antwerp into a great naval d«lpdt, in mak- 
ing basons, doctyards, and arsenalB, and fortifica* 


tions to defend them. It was not to be expected 
that England should allow iheae preparations to 
go on without making an attempt to interrupt 
^em ; and, as soon as our armament was begun, 
its destination was but an obvious inference. The 
very same reasons which account for the impossi- 
bility of secrecy justify the government in selecting 
Holland rather than any other country, in which to 
operate the diversion in favour of AuRtrm ; and this 
point was, moreover, recommended by the known 
existence of a very strong party in the United Pro- 
vinces hostile to the French. Nor in the present state 
of the northern powers, with Denmark hostile, with 
Russia hostile, with Sweden crushed and falling m 
pieces, with Prussia conquered and her sea-ports and 
forts in the hands of the French, w'oiild it be very 
easy to discover where our diversion could have 
been made except in Holland. Small flying forces, 
like those led by Major Schill and the Duke of 
Brunswick, were able to maintain themselves for a 
short season in the north of Germany and the coun- 
try on the Elbe ; hut those impoverished regions 
could not have supported a large British army, and 
a small one would nave been sacrificed. And, even 
admitting that 30,000 or 40,000 British troops 
might liave been landed on the Elbe,* marched 
into the interior of Gertnuriy, and there supported 
with the provisions and stores they earned with 
them, or by such as shuulil he sent after them, 
from England, our government might be excused 
for nut nishing into this hold adventure, since such 
an army must be only secondary to the great armies 
of the Emperor of Austria, and, in fact, almost 
entirely dependent on Austrian steadiness, ability, 
and good luck, which were all so very doubtful — to 
say nothing of that treachery, both in council and 
in the field, the existence of which seems to be 
proved by so many fatal reverses in past campaigns, 
as well as in the jircseiit. Before our expedition 
sailed from the Downs, Bonaparte had fought and 
won the battle of Wagram, and errors had lieen 
committed by the Austnaus similar in nature and 
equal in amount to any that they had cotniiiittcd 
in former wars. Our appearance on the continent 
might reasonably he expected to revive the spirit 
of the Emperor Francis ; and it behoved our go- 
vernment to make a great eflfort for the destruction 
of the ducks and arsenals on the Scheldt, and for 
the capture ' or destrucliun of all that they con- 
tained. The Walcheren expedition, even os it was 
managed, gave serious alarm to Bonaparte, then 
far away on the Danube, and it kept on the Dutch 
coast, and on the N.W. coast of France, some 
troops which might have been sent to reinforce 
him in a struggle in which he was, at least once, 

* Sonic tridins demonstrationa werr made on the Elbe. Ca|4ain 
Cloatc, with II M. aloop the * Moequlto,* and thioe mull Kun-veurta. 
eotered that riveron thp9ih of July, and, lauding uiloH ud marioea, 
took both the town and the battery of Cuahavatt, altbongh the hattery 
woa ilrong, aurroundod by a wet ditch, and defended by ftOO Fieaeli 
tioom. And aubaeqiientty to thU an HnglMi ftotilla with aome bnn- 
drMB of troopa on board appeared In the none waten. The forao waa 
too amall to do any good, aa tlie pomlar Inauneetimi In the north of 
, Germany waa then being cmsheit; but It appean to have been in 
I theae Englidi veawla that the Dnke of Bruuwlck and hb bnve eon- 
I paukma emaped fron the continent. 
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very nearly over-matched and beaten. We appre- 
hend, however, that no excuse can be found for 
ministers in their strange selection of commanders 
for this expedition : the Earl of Chatham, to whom 
they gave the supreme command of the land forces, 
had scarcely anything to recommend him except 
his being an amiable man, and connected with 
great men and, as for Rear-Admiral Sir Richard 
John Strachan, it would be committing an injustice 
to the navy not to say that there were fifty officers, 
even among those who had the requisites of pro- 
fessional rank or grade, fitter than he for the com- 
mand of the fleet. If the government could have 
got rid of the rank and routine system, and of 
other causes which often had much to do with these 
appointments, there was one officer at hand fittest 
of all for tliis particular service — Captain Lord 
Cochrane. Or, by recalling him from the Medi- 
terranean, they might have employed the ambidex- 
terous Sir Sidney Smith, who was equal, or very 
nearly so, to Sir Richard Strachan in rank, and 
who was quite equal, if not superior, even to Lord 
Cochrane in in-shore work, or for operations, such 
as the present, which required the sailor to have 
“ one foot on land and one on sea.” But, as if the 
appointment of inferior commanders were not suffi- 
cient to mar the business, the government, uiiin- 
structed by many examples, neglected to define the 
authorities of each, thus leaving the sluice-gate 
open to those diflerences of opinion and jealousies 
of authority W’hich had usually broken out between 
generals and admirals. The objects of the expedition, 
as explained in the Earl of Chatham’s instructions, 
c, “ The capture or destruction of the enemy’s 
ships, either building at Antwerp and Flushing, 
or afloat in the Scheldt; the destruction of the 
arsenals and dockyards at Antwerp, Terneuse, and 
Flushing ; the reduction of the island of Wal- 
cheren ; and the rendering, if possible, the Scheldt 
no longer navigable for ships of war.” Nelson, in 
1801, had fixed his eye upon the same point, and 
had considered it as a week’s expedition for a 
small fleet and 4000 or 5000 land troops ; but 
since that time the works of Bonaparte had ren- 
dered the enterprise much more difficult. Ministers 
knew that Great Britain had held possession of the 
island of Walcheren before now ; unfortunately 

* Even BccordiM to a uot unfinendly or(ian (wliicli was ocoHHioDally 
Yilayetl by Walter &ott, as well wi by wuthey) the appointment of the 
■on nr the first Eaxl of Chatham and brotlier of William Pilt, *' cacited 
conuderable wonder, for Lord Chatham was a man wlioae habits of 
indolence were notoriously inveterate, insomucli that lu the beifjht ot 
Ins brother's Mwer it had been found necessary to remove him from 
the office of lint lord of the admiralty " — The Edmburgh Annual 
Jtegiitar. 

In a note to Uie above passage it is said, “ While he held the situa- 
tion of first lord of the admiralty he was culled the/ofeliord Chatham, 
because his hour of rising was usually m tire afleruoou ” In the text 
there are a few other sentences which leem to denote the pen of Scott . 
" Lord Chatham's manners wars agreeable, and in oonvenathm he 
displayed talents, which, as they never appealed on oUier oocasions, 
seem only to have been exerted for convenatlonal purpOMs, or only 
equal to them. Mr. Pitt was known to have described him us aperson 
of useless abilities. He liud served on the continent during the Anti- 
jacobin war, and wsstliird m command at the dlsgrocaftil capitulation 
of the Holder. At this present time ho held the situation of master of 
the ordnanee, and iu that capacity possessed a seat in the cabinet. In 
the course of the expedltiou, and still more after iti conclusion, some 
ineonvenleDoa was round to result tcom having feus invested aoabinet 
mlnlMet with command." 


they had no Btatistical returns to show at what ex- 
pense of health and life that occupation had been 
maintained in the days of WiUiam III. and Queen 
Anne; and they declared afterwards that they 
never contemplated a permanent, or even a long, 
possession of the island. The study of statistics, 
which had scarcely been begun in 1809, was alto- 
gether unknown a century earlier : there existed 
no materials in the war-office, in the army medical 
board, or anywhere else in England, whereby to 
judge of the insalubrity of those islands in the 
estuary of the Scheldt : nevertheless, there is truth 
as well as point in the assertions that “ the expe- 
dition to Walcheren, planned and conducted as it 
was, was the fruit of statistical ignorance in every 
one — everywhere from the prime minister to the 
commander-in-chief, and from him to the surgeon’s 
mate : and that ignorance, which every Middle- 
burghian, any Dutchman could have enlightened 
or dispelled, cost us 10,000 brave men, not a little 
money, and not a little credit.” * 

On the 28th of July the Grand Armada — for 
such it might be called — set sail from the Downs.! 
In the course of the following day, it was nearly 
all collected on the Dutch coast ; and then began 
the differences of opinion, and the discoveries that 
the fleet was not sufficiently provided with boats 
for landing the troops, ordnance, &c. The wiser 
part of the officers were for going on Antwerp at 
once (Antwerp was not forty-five miles cTistant), to 
try a coup (k* main bcfoie the place should be put 
in a full state of defence ; but the less wise were 
for beginning with Flushing, and this last opinion 
prevailed. Flushhig^.yi^^ impoEtance, as com- 
pared with Antwerp^ %ai' as ten to a thousand, 
was invested on the Ist or 2Dd of August ; but so 
slow were our incapable commanders that nearly 
a fortnight elapsed before they got their butteries 
all ready, ^ and began tlieir bombardment in earnest. 
They began to bombard hotly on the 13th; and 
on the 1 5th, when two churches, the Stadt-house, 
and 250 houses had been destroyed. General Mon- 
net, who commanded the garrison of Flushing, 
held up the white flag and requested a suspension 
of hostilities. On the following evening the articles 

* Ediaburgli Review, vol. xlix , article ou Military Educutioo. 

t The Eail of Chatham was arrotnpanied or followed in part of the 
expedition by the laic bir William Curtis, biscuit-boker, banker, 
contractor, uldcrman, lord mayor. Accurdint; to a street song ol the 
day, 

" Great Cliatham sailud safe from the Downs, 

With Curtis so loyal and funny,,’ 

They both came back again safe, ' 

But cost .lolm Bull twelve millions of money.'' 

There is a note in Dodsley's Annual Register to this cITect -— 
"Among llie visitors of the fleet woa one who attracted much notioe 
liy the pump of his appeal ance, oi what may be called his eiiuipage. 
This was Sir William Curtis, \vlio was wafted to the Downs in a 
yacht, either of his own, or hired for tlie purpose, or borrowed, beau- 
tifully painted, adorned with a streamer bearing devices prognosti- 
cating victory and glory, and carrying delicate refreshments of all 
kinds to tlie military and naval oomnuoiders, and the principal 
officers.” 

} General the Earl of Chatham said he was waiting for Admiral 
Sir Richgrd Strachan, and the admiral said ho was waiting for the 
Earl of Chatham Their positions were dcKribed iu a wi^iknowu 
quntmin— 

" Tlie Eui I of Chatham, witii his sword drawn. 

Stood waiting fbr Sir Richard Strachan ; 

Sir Hielinrd, enger to be at 'em. 

Stood waiting for the Earl of Chatham *' 
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of capitulatior. were ligned; and the garriion, 
amounting to about 6000 men, laid down their 
arms in front of the place, to he conreyed aa pri- 
■onen of war to England.* The ships that were 
atfoat had fled at the approach of the Engliilh; 
those that were on the stocks, or in dock, were 
secured. With the eiception of the ^ceahle sur- 
render, on the 17th, of two small islands to the 
north of the Eastern Scheldt, the reduction of 
Flushing was the virtual termination of the cam- 
paign. On the 21st, and not sooner, the late l/ird 
Chatham removed his head-quarters from Flush- 
ing to Veere ; and on the 23rd he went to Ter Goes, 
on the contiguous island of South Beveland, and 
talked solemnly of going on to Antwerp. But 
before he could gee there he must reduce Lillo and 
Liefkenshocck, places strong of old, and of late 
years made much stronger; and now he learned 
that each of these two forts mounted 40 pieces of 
heavy cannon, and had a formidable garrison ; that 
the dykes in the neighbourhood had been cut, and 
the whole country laid under water ; that bars had 
been drawn across, and all sorts of impediments 
thrown into the Scheldt to atop the advance of our 
men of war ; that a particularly strong boom-chain 
had been drawn across the river from Lillo to Lief- 
kenshocck ; that arrangements had been made to 
sink vessels in a narrow part of the channel be- 
tween those forts and Antwerp ; and that batteries 
d Jleur de i^eau had been erected by the French 
wherever the river was narrowest and most difbi'ult. 
A great many of these preparations had been made 
during the fortnight and more that he had l^eeii 
puttering at Flushing. And, while he paused and 
pondered for nearly another fortnight, Marshal 
Bemadotte arrived at Antwerp, and from 40,000 to 
50,000 regular troops, French, Dutch, and Ger- 
mans, were collected in that neiglibourhood, together 
with hosts of militia both from Belgium and 
from Holland. Add to all this, that 10,000 of the 
British troops had been left behind to keep pos- 
session of the Island of Walclieren ; that 3000 were 
on the sick list; that nearly all the provisions 
brought from England were eaten up ; that the 
country we had seized could supply next to no- 
thing ; and we need not be surprised that a coun- 
cil of war called together by the Earl of Chatham, 
on the 27th of August, should be decidedly of 
opinion “ that it was not advisable to undertake 

further operations. Richard Strachan thought 

* During the siege of Pluehing the klng’4 nppmlMtinn was eignifled 
to Earl Chatham (an ei|ieclul favourite at court) for the promptitude 
vrith which he Iim commenced, and the vtgmtr with which he hiul 
conducted, hia operations I 

Id all, Chatham had consumed nearly 10,000 rounds of amniiinilion. 
Oeneral Monnet wse dlsmiseed fhim the French army wllh disgrace, 
fur surrendering while he had still 4000 men lit for duty. 

t Of tto praetkability of doing all that the Earl of Chatham was 
commissioned to do (had he hut hail more speed and more skill), a 
French military writer says, — 

‘‘ Blankenb^ is the point of coast Uie most convenient fur the 
disembarcation of a body of troops destined fur the invasion of Flan- 
ders. From this spot a paved road runs straight to Antwerp. Its 
length Is S6 leagues; it paMes through Bruges and Ghent. Th^ 
two cities, at this time the capitals of ricb ana populous departments, 
which Indirect taxation was hanssing more tnan the cona^ptlon, 
would have soppiiad few recruits; but, in taking up a position there, 
the English woMld give to their plans an air of importance, oonvert to 
their nsc thp resonnee of Uiii fertile conntry, oeeasion • momentary 


that it would, and then Umught that it would 
not, be poiaible to fulAl tbil part of tbe govern- 
ment instructions which dincted him, if pomhic^ 
to render the Scheldt no longer navu^le Ibr ships 
of war ; and so did nothing at all. oerioualy» the 
thing was an impracticability, and our ministers 
must have been dreaming when they thought of it. 
In spite of the two-third rations, and of the ticknees 
which was spreading, it is possible that our com- 
manders might have remained some time longer 
where they were, doing nothing , but, as they 
stopped their offensive operations, the enemy com- 
menced theirs. On the 30th and Slst of August 
Uiey opened a fire of guns and mortars from both 
banks of the river ; and compelled our ships to 
retire from their advanced position. This, indeed, 
was of no importance now ; the ships of every de- 
scription departed altogether front the country as 
soon as the weather would permit, and by the 4th 
of September every part of Zealand was evacuated 
by the English, except the island of Walchcren.* 
On the 14th of September, Earl Chatlium embarked 
for England with the greater part of the army, 
leaving Sir Eyre Coote to hold the command of the 
remainder, and to keep possession of Walchcren, 
fur the purpose of blocking up the Scheldt, stopping 
the egress of the Batavo-Gallic fleet, and keeping 
open an inlet fur the trade of Great Britain into 
Holland ! Before the Earl of Chatham took his 
final departure, 8000 men on the sick list denoted 
cither that the climate did not suit the constitu- 
tion of his British Majesty's subjects, or that 
there was something peculiarly noxious there 
this year in the air and season. And he had 
not been gone long when nil tlic force he had 
left under Sir Kyre Coote began to disapiteor 
with alarming rapidity in the hospitals or in 
the grave The disease has been described as 
nothing but very had fever and ague, chiefly pro- 

iiii|Uir>tuilu and frar, and iiaraly/.o Ilia seal of thuiwi Ih^lKlona who, 
Irom iDtcriNrt, won* davutou to France Froiii the Down* to Blankoii- 
Iwr;' iH 20 leagueH , and Uia iwMiuite cnuiil bo «o inaiiaK«d that the 
fleet Hlinuid arrive at lh)> tireak of day The dlaendiarratlon wptild 
Im* nrcnnipiiRlied wlthniitotiikln); a bluw, anil Uru^tlju unmadlalely 
oeeiipied The light debieliiiienta would then ao^vuiicu u|mju Hliila, 
a dinniantled fort, mid then, by Muliteidiam and (Japrlke, upmi (Jlient 
A divuson of 10,000 or 12,000 men ithould hImi march ii|hiq (kniilriiy, 
with ordera to foraiinl ii juirty, and ratuin a cummiiiilealion 

with Ghent by tbe Knwl roud uf Meiiin. At length the main body of 
the army nriivex, by fureed marclii'fi, at the Tele du Plaiidre and Liel- 
keiiahiicck, lioth of whieii it camiw in ii trice. Mcanwliilc, the Kug 
llsh fleet appearii iit tbe mouth of the Scheldt, nnd ii now able, wiUi 
Home prunyiect of Hiiocew. to cnmnieriee uiierutionH in cnmblnatlon wllJi 
the army. Any one may convince hlmcelf, bv referring to the mat), 
that thin object may be attained, on far aa relateB to the jourom, lii 
iieveiity-two houra after the diaemluircatiun luia been HIketed at Blau- 
kentierg.’’— Ff'rtMtm el ConquStet. 

* Zealand, it will be ri'memtiered, enmuta of tbe talanda of Wal- 
cheren, North Bevelalnl, and South Beveland. South Bevtlnml la by 
far the largeat of the three laUnda ; ita length beltig tweuttjlve nfliNi 
from eaat to weal, and iu main breadth about oloemllea. Walcherrn, 
winch la aeparnted from the two Iteveiandii tiy very narrow cbaaoela 
of the aea, U about tliirteen niitea from eaat to weat, and altie fnilea 
from north to aoiith. The aiirfaoe nf the three ialaitda of Zealniid la 
flat and low, lielng in many ptaaes beneath the level of the era M high 
water Aa the water percolatea through the iMiik, end nocttroulatea 
liy ram. mueli care and labour la required to ronwoHs It. Tliii ia con- 
mouly effected by meana of sliilma and milla. IfUkndellona occaabio- 
ally occur, add, aa the water atognatea, tlie fionsdk Me frOduently left 
covered with iliffle end mad. The eoll ii egcwatvely ifitUe, and 
produree com, abundance of fruit, vegetablee ua 6 medder. The ln> 
digenoua inhabltenta of the lalomle are very liable to endemic fevera 
during auminer and autuMn. They have ia fenctal a very aahralthy 
aepeet: the ekin ii ealloer, Aad eoStettlSM It jrite 00 preeMue ; the 
mueelea are aoft, yleldlM. end jaaileeMei Ihei^uiDeB la tumid, while 
the llnbe ate amen.— jMay MmdMU, Qmmmtkm to 8ta$Mm, 
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duced by the French cutting the dykes and inun- 
dating the neighbourhood of Flushing in the hot 
season of the year ; but it should appear, from the 
dreadful mortality on the spot, and from the 
appearance of many of the patients who survived 
only to come home and die in English hospitals, 
that there must have been an admixture of typhus 
or of some other of the more virulent class of fevers. 
Malaria fever and ague kill but very slowly, even 
in much hotter climates.'* Our army physicians 
and surgeons appear, at the moment, to have 
understood little or nothing of the disease or of 
the causes that produced it, and it is said that the 
medical board, not having been consulted previ- 
ously, had made no preparations and had sent out 
no medicines proper for the case. Some wiseacres 
took it into their heads that die disease originated 
in the quality of the water of the island, which the 
men were obliged to drink ; and this opinion had 
so much weight at home that English water was 
sent over for the use of the troops, the requisite 
quantity being calculated at 500 tons per week. 
When the first importation of Thames water 
arrived it seemed to be so little wanted that Sir 
Eyre Coote asked the army physicians what he 
should do with it, and by their advice he distri- 
buted it to the fleet. The water in which the 
soldiers often had to stand and work or march 
(several thousands of them were, on one occasion, 
up to their middle in water during the whole night), 
the want of needful accommodation, and even of 
common comforts, for the sick, were more apparent 
causes of disease than the water they took inwardly. 
As the army had been intended for most active 
service — for a rush and dash upon Antwerp — it 
had been encumbered as little as possible with 
heavy baggage : hence there was a want of covering 
and bedding for the sick, many of whom w'erc 
obliged to lie on the floor in their great coats, and 
with their knapsacks for pillows. In the Flushing 
hospitals the roofs had been broken in by the bom- 
bardment, and the patients lay exposed to the 
weather. Towards ike end of October a hundred 
English bricklayers were sent over, with English 
bricks and mortar, tiles and trowels all complete, 
to mend the hospital roofs (as if such workmen 

* Besides Flushini;, the island of Walchercn contains two otlier 
towns, Middleburg and Veere, uud many ^illuges. Middicburg, the 
chief place, had then a population of 10,000 or 11,000 soulb. liven 
when the dykes were not broken, and the country not inundated, it 
was not considered a very aalubrions spot ; but, it was prolubly not 
(to the indigenous) much more unhealthy than Homney Marsti. or 
the Hundreds of Essex, or the worst parts of the Lincolnshire Fens. 
A writer who has laudably distinguisned himself by his exertions foi 
prumotiiig the medical statistics of the army, and the study of statistics 
in general, says that the ratio of mortality in Zealand is a little higher 
than It IB in the marshy parts of some of the counties in England, and 
aliout the same us in the narish of Spalding, which is situated in the 
lowest part of the fens of Lincolnshire. But it appears that the in- 
fluence of the climate of Zealand upon ttrangern must bo’ fur more 
fatal than is that of our worst Lincolnshire fen ; that the old Scotch 
regiment in the Dutch service hod been known to bury their whole 
number at Bluys, in Dutch Flanders, in three years ; that, of the 
French fon^ employed since the war of the Revolution in those 
mar^y legionB, about 83 per cent, had been annually cut off by en- 
demic disease, and that even Dutch troops brought thither from 
healthier parts of the country had soarcefy suffered less than the 
Frwch.— fiCTry Marihall, Deputy /anector General of Army Hot- 
pitali, Contnbutitmt to Statirttes of the Siotmen and Mortality which 
oreurred among the troopt et^oyed on the Enpeditim to the ^heldt m 
the year 1809. {Frm the Ed»n. Med. and Sury. Journal, No. 1 38.) 


and such materialB could not have been procured 
in the country at the end of August, when the 
disease began to be dreadful); but the repairs 
proceeded but slowly, and the imported worknjen 
themselves soon increased the number of the sick. 
In the large town of Middleburg there w'as better 
accommodation and abundance of room ; but, not 
to disturb the townspeople, the poor sick soldiers 
were quartered in cold damp churches, or huddled 
in barns and warehouses, mostly without windows 
and a free circulation of air. The Dutch, who 
sleep between two feather beds, might have been 
made to spare some bedding ; but such a resource 
seems never to have been thought of by our stul- 
tified commanders, who left two fever-stricken 
soldiers to toss and groan in the same bed — where 
beds there were. If the Earl of Chatham * and 
his successor Sir Eyre Coote, and the oflicers 
serving under them, had studied how to render the 
fever a pestilence and a plague, they could scarcely 
have hit upon a better course than the one they 
followed. When the government became seriously 
alarmed at ravages almost unexampled in military 
history, they called upon the principal oflicers of 
the army medical department to repair to Walche- 
ren to examine into the causes of the malady, aud 
report thereon.t To this summons the surgeon - 

* All the blame IB not to bo imputed to Coote the same lulging 
and treatment of the sick obtumed liefure Cliutlium left foi EngKiuil ; 
and, bv the Htb of September, which wun six dfl's before the eurl 
(|uitteu Wnlohereii, the number of sick amutiiiteu 'to pearly ll.ouot 
Many ol these* sii‘k accompanied Cliutham home. In the malaria 
fevers oi the south of Europe the patient, in most coses, icoln an loime- 
dialu beuetit from being com eyed lUtu a heaUliier atmosnliere. But 
with this Walcberen fever it was not so ; and it is said that General 
Muiiuet, tlie commoudaut of Flushing, had recommended the French 
government never to remove tlio sick, it having been found that a 
greater number ol tliosc wliu weie kept in the islunil locovered, than 
of those who were removed fiom the island. A battalion of our lirst 
regiment of foot-guards, 672 strong, returned to England with 8A0 sa k . 
Tile battalion was landed at Cliatliam in September. Many of tlic 
men who had returned apnniently well were attacked with tiie fevei, 
BO Uiat by the 8th of Monti, 1810, only U7 of the original strength of 
the battalion hod escaped the dibcase, and some of these 117 men were 
attacked with inteiniilleiit lc\cr us late os the middle of the month of 
June, 181U. It appears that of the number of cases m hospitals a large 
ratio terminated fatally. " Ihit,’’ adds Mr. Marshall, long after this 
date miiuy of tlie men who Inul apparently escaped the noxious iri- 
llueueeof the climateof Wiiiehoren were attacked and suilered severely 

from tlie specidc endemic dibcase It is well known that among 

the regiments who had Iieen employed in Walcheren, and who serveu 
afterwards in the pciiiusiiln, many of tlie men weie, ujion tlie llrst ex- 
|>oiiiire in i-old aud fatigue, rendered unlit lor duty, so as frequently 
not to leave one-lhird of tlie strength 111 for service. A similar result 
may Ireiiiiently, if nut generally, be expected in all cases where troops 
liiivo Biiffercd scvciely from endemic fever, which commonly leaves 
less or more of organic disease, by which means recovery and lestora- 
tioii to health is often only partial and temporaiy " 

f The alarming progress of the Wslchcrcn fever is thus stated — 
On the gutli of August, the tlfth day nftei the eapitiilstioii of Flush- 
ing. sickness I legan to show itself among tlie tmups in South Beveiand 
The iiuniber of sick this day was Ifibl 

August 23. Sickness iiicruused very much w ithin the last twenty-four 
lioim 

August 20. The sickness continued to increase rapidly. The number 
of sick amounted to 5000 laiiK and llle. 

August 28, The sii-kiiess still iiicrcased Some of the general and 
many of the other oflicers were seized with fever 

August .71 Hickiiessslill increasing ; and, as in every case the actual 
numbers brought down iur cmharcation were much greater than stated 
in the returns giveu in to logulate the appropriation of transports, 
there was a deDciuiicy of tonnage and room ; and so the sick were em- 
barked with the well’, and both cla.sses much crowded. The officers of 
tlie medical stuff suffered very much from the disease. 

September 1. The numlier of sick in South Bovcland was upwards 
oi 5000. 

September 3. Tlie numlier of sick amountcMl to 8194 
September 4. The troops in South Beveiand omjiarked, and that 
islntid Was completely evacuated. 

September 7 The transports with tlie troops ordered to En^and 
sailed. Tlie sick of the whole army, including those sent to England, 
amounted to upwards of 10,048. 

.Sejiteraber in. Sick in Walcheren, 7396. Thus, as only 16,766 rank 
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general of the army replied, that the question was 
not surgical but medical, and that consequently the 
duty ought to fall to the physician-general of the 
forces : the physician-general of the forces, on his 
part, represented that he had too much to do at home 
to be able to go abroad, and that the duty properly 
and indisputably appertained to the inspector- 
general of army hospitals ; the inspector-general of 
army hospitals replied, that the duty required was 
purely medical, and, as such, belonged to the phjrsi- 
- ciun-general — but, upon learning that both the phy- 
faician-general and the surgeon-general had declined 
going, the inspector-general declared that he was 
ready to go upon the shortest notice. When this curi- 
ously dishonourable correspondence was laid before 
old Sir David Dundas, the present commander-in- 
chief (who w'as not without his share of blame in 
the Wulcheren expedition), Sir David and the 
8cCTetary-at-w’>iT, Lord Castlereagh (who had a far 
greater share of blame with respect mi»>the original 
enterprise than the commander-in-chief), were 
hoih decidedly of opinion that Sir Lucas Pepys, 
the physician-general, was the most proper person 
t(' be employed on this service ; and accordingly 
an order was forthwith issued to Sir Lucas to jiro- 
ceed immediately to Waleheren. Sir Lucas hcre- 
u)ion cxjiressed in writing his great concern at 
finding that a man of nearly seventy years of age, 
and with his inbrinities, should be thought capable 
of undertaking such u duly — a duty which he 
solemnly declared himself incapable of performing. 
Sir Lucas recommended two other Hrniy-]ihyMcianH 
to go in his stead, adding that they would sec the 
business well performed, “whereas, it he Ininself 
were able to go, it would he merely pro formu^ 
and no jiossible good could arise from it, hfcaust' 
he knew nothimj of the (tf tmnp and 

conlagious r/nseasex.*’ ♦ But good eame out of this 
evil, iionuur out of this disgrare. The phybiciaii- 
general and the surgeon-general wcie both dis- 
luissed, and a new and incomparably better me- 
dical department was estublished. 

Some able men on the spot alleviated the sufl'er- 
ings of the soldiers; but, in proportion to the 
numbers left under Sir Eyre Coote’s command, 
the sickness and mortality continued to be very 
great. Nevertheless Sir Richard Strachan, who 
remained there with his fleet — which, strange to 
say, suffered nothing from the disorder t -dis- 
suaded ministers from the thought of giving up 
their precious conquest. It w'as a post, he said, 
of great im])ortunce as a naval station, and also as 
a pivot for future military operations on the con- 
tinent. Indeed, as a demonstration in favour of 
Austria, it became of great importance, and might 
probably be equal to the defensive employment 
of 100,000 of the enemy’s men, for it must keep 
the Emperor of the French in a constant state of 

anil flle ««re left beliind at Waleheren, nearly one-half of that foice 
muat ha\e been in liiM|iit.il. or in attendanoe on thow Unit were — 
Uenty Manhall, Deputy Intpeetor Oeneral of Army Hotpitalt. Cmtrt- 
huhomM to Staittiut, fye. 

* Kdinbargh Annual Reguler, 1809 

t “ So ’loeal were the cauiei of dieeaw that veeieb alotioned only 
a few yards ftom the land continued perfectly healthy.”— /d. 
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alarm or uneasiness, being so oontiguous to the 
continent. Sir Richard even diew up a plan of 
defence — and not a bad one-^which was submitted 
to the admiralty. Ue considered that, as the de- 
fence must be principally naval, a^ut 12,000 
land troujis would be enough fur duty on the island. 
On the other hand, Captain Cuekhurii (since Ad- 
miral Sir Oeorge), whose skill and judgment were 
highly prized, was as decidedly of opinion that no 
permanent possession ought to be contemplated, 
and that Waleheren would never prove worth the 
expense of defending it.* But England considered 
herself hound to retain possession so long as it 
could be of any use to our unlucky ally, and the 
Emperor of Austria solicited us to continue our 
operations in Holland down to the moment, and 
apparently even past the time, when, beaten again, 
and again losing dl heart, he prostrated himself 
at his conqueror’s feet, and ]mrchased terms for 
himself by proposing, or consenting to, the marriage 
of his daughter with Bonaparte. Dearly as it cost 
us, our occupation of Waleheren cost Bonaparte 
many exertions as well ns anxieties, much w^ear 
and tear of his troops in marching and counter- 
marching, and a great deal of money. French 
writers give a different account, and state that the 
Belgian niilitiii, and a few' thousand conscripts and 
volunteers from Paiis and the French frontiers, 
were sufficient to keep tiie English army in check ; 
blit even these forces could not he equipped and 
brought into the field without a heavy outlay ; and 
it is well known thal Beiniidotte brought down, 
and long kept at Antwerp, and in the forts and 
batteries lower down the Srheldt, many French 
and (icrman tioops that would otherwise have 
hiTii st ilt iron) Hanover and from the Rhine to 
the Daiiuhe. Our ministers, Imwever, at one lime 
really aeleil sis if they intended to keep Waleheren 
tor good and all : tluy ordered our engineer- 
officers to continue to improve the, fortifications, 
and some more bricklayers and masons, with large 
quantities of bricks and lime, w'cre sent out to 
work upon the parapets and ramparts of Flushing, 
and to aid in making a chain of batteries and 
redoubts, to extend from Veere to Ilammekins, 
and from Rummekins to Arnemiiiden. But at 
lust, on the 13th of November, whicii w'as a 
month all hut two days after the Emperor Francis 

* ('(Mkbiiiii rniiUI iifn-eiie no otlifr Bil\iiiilnf(«* in (Mr 

|H»*ii‘HMiou of Wubliercii lliini lliiii — llie otipniv'i floel in f lie Writ 
>ifheldt 1 ‘imlil not cw'npi' from it williout liazunling an ensa((enmnt 
with uiir Heel winch wuulil lie in FiuMiiinK roadM. Hut." be will, 
*' tlie natiirnl rniiMe<|iiciii‘e would be lluit ibi* enemy's khips would 
renittin nbere they acre, slid uhere, lu it bad lieen pioved. wo eon Id 
iioi I'l't nt them If. on ibe coiilrury, Waicberm did not belong to 
UH. and our tU|Uiidroii destiiitMl U> (ifi|ioiie the Scheldt fleet Wen kept 
m the 1 low ns, ra\oiirnbli> rirrumstaiices nnghl indeed ennble the 
enemy to pwa|H>, hut it would be at consl^rable risk;" " and I 
cannot hilt tliliik,” he added. “ that a French fleet being ataeais 
more .Mlvunhigeoiis to iih than the knowledge of its eaUtence in a 
vafe harltoiir. In the latter rose it is a eonsUut sqliKe of anxiHy 
Ui ns . ui the former, it is imiiowible to deacrilie tM onorgy, spirit, 
and boiH‘ w illi wlii(.li the ebanee of its dufstruction fUU every breaet, 
especiuily of tluHw wlw have sjient many a long and dieary night 
bloekadint; them. It » also to be remembered that, owing to the 
confused and biirried manner in whkh Uie edemy’a «|aadnina tra- 
verse the seas during the sliort periods of their oaoaping our vigUance. 
the damage lliey haie ever done our trade has comparatively 
very small ; but. on tlie other hand, if any of otir intiailrons fall in 
with them, the result always has been, and 1 trnst will ever be, both 
honourable and advantageous to our country." 

3l 
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had signed his degrading treaty of peace with 
the Emperor Napoleon in Vienna, his capital, 
orders were dispatched to Lieutenant-General 
Don, who had succeeded Sir Eyre Coote in the 
command, to evacuate Flushing, and take such 
measures as he might judge most effective for 
the destruction of the basin and of the naval 
defences of the island. General Don was to oc- 
casion as little injury as possible to the inha- 
bitants ; but he was to leave the whole island in 
such a state as would render its ports and 
arsenals unserviceable. Yet even now our mi- 
nisters seemed to entertain some vague notion that 
Austria would fly to arms and renew the struggle 
rather than submit to the saddest extremity of 
humiliation ; and Lord Liverpool, who had suc- 
ceeded Lord Castlereagh as secretary-at-war, in 
his very orders lo Don to destroy the works, told 
that general that it was now determined to eva^ 
cuate the island of Walchcren, unless some new 
circumstances should occur in the progress of the 
operation^ which might render expedient an alle- 
raiion in this decision. When secretaries of 
state and secretaries-at-war send such orders as 
these, generals and admirals may be expected to 
make blunders. General Don was an excellent 
man, and a sensible and good officer, but Lord 
Liverpool’s riddle perplexed him in the extreme, 
and BO he destroyea with one hand, and continued 
building up with the other— for, although the work 
of destruction was commenced on the 26 th of 
November upon the parapet of the sea lines, at 
that very time, and for many days afterwards, six 
or seven hundred labourers were employed in car- 
rying on the line of redoubt between Veere and 
Arnemuiden. At length, however, the labour of 
construction was suspended, and the labour of de- 
struction prosecuted with more vigour. Possibly 
the noble secretary- at- war had been informed of 
the dilemma in which he had placed the general. 
The piers of the flood-gates of the basin at Flush- 
ing were blown up with gunpowder ; the strong 
and costly pile-work on the east side w'as destroyed, 
that on the west side being left, as it could not be 
destroyed without risking the destruction of a part 
of the town ; the arsenal and magazines in Bona- 
parte’s new dockyard were burned ; but very little 
was done to damage the land fortifications of the 
place, lest the houses and property of the towns- 
people should be injured by the explosion. The 
6000 prisoners who surrendered in Flushing had 
been snipped off for England long ago. The ships 
on the stocks were destroyed ; but one fine new 
frigate was brought away, as were also the timbers 
of a seventy-four, which, being put together at 
Woolwich, produced in 1812 a good ship, which 
was called the ‘ Chatham,* to preserve, we sup- 
pose, the memory of that earl’s Walcheren exploits. 
These things and the fever were about all we 
brought back from an expedition which cost us 
several thousands of lives, and many millions of 
money.* 

• The St. OUes’ mugeter. or lanront of the oxpodilion, to keep his 
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Our diversion on the side of Italy cost no such 
enormous sacrifices, and yet it too was attended 
with some advantages to our allies, for it tended to 
deprive Bonaparte of the services on tlie Dhmibi* 
of his most brilliant and best cavalry general, his 
brother-in-law, Joachim Murat, by virtue of 
Bayonne decrees, now King of Naples. Our 
movements, moreover, along the ^jJiole extent of 
the Neapolitan coasts obliged Murat to reinforce 
his army in Calabria, to wear it out with long 
marches hither and thither, as the danger seemed 
more imminent on this point or on that, and to kec]) 
on the shores of the Mediterranean and Adriatic 
both French and Italian troops which would other- 
wise have been employed against the Austrians in 
Upper Italy, and in the Tyrol or the Illyrian pro- 
vinces. It is true that with all these stoppages 
Bonaparte contrived to beat the Emperor Francis, 
but his work would have been much easier and 
more speedy if even tliis our Italian diversion had 
not been made. It was not for even a wiser mi- 
nistry than our own to calculate tliat Austria, after 
beginning the struggle so energetically, would end 
it BO feebly, and that, after gaining so many suc- 
cesses, and putting her assailant within an inch of 
ruin, she would allow herself to be trampled upon, 
and give up all for lost. 

The crowned dragooner had signalized his ac- 
cession to the Neapolitan Bourbon throne, or his 
arrival at Naples, by recovering from the English 
possession of the isle of Capri. His unwarlike 
predecessor and brother-in-law, Joseph, after order- 
ing two attempts, which turned out deplorable fail- 
ures, contented himself with sitting down quietly, 
and seeing every day, whether in his palace at 

tewe In mrararr, greatly diminished the amount of the money in- 
Btuad of 12,0Q0.U00/., the Walcheren ozpi'dltion is said t6 have cost 
20,000.000/,, and Ihua tu have imposed on the nation a perpetual bur- 
then of 1,000,000/. of annual taxes. If one hnlf of this enormous sum 
had been sent into Austria, I)oliemia. Hungarv, the Tyrol, and Italy, 
tlic chances are tliat tlie Emiicror Francis would not liuve been criiilieu ; 
and It is quite certain that, if the other Iiulf of the money had lieeu 
vpent on our owu navy, we might huve hiiilt with it ten times aa many 
llne-or-baltlu ships os we could luive seised or destroyed by getting 
into our liands sfl (li.il were iii the .Sclieldl. 
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Naples or in his palace at Portici, tlic white Bour- 
bon flag of Ferdinand IV.* — the aovereign he had 
dispoBbcssed, — waving over an island which is 
not more than twenty-four miles from the city of 
Naples, and which, with our ships and gun-boats 
lliat took shelter under it, very completely blockaded 
the whole'Ncupolitan gulf or bay. But this did not 
suit the bravery and the martial habits of his suc- 
cessor. Murat collected an imposing force on the 
beautiful promontory which juts out beyond Sor- 
rento, and approaches to within two and a half 
English milps of the eastern estremity of the island ; 
and, choosing a moment when our ships-of-war were 
absent, lie carried o\cr a force which might almost 
be culled an arnu, and w’ith itafrirate, a corvette, 
and a swarm ol ,i;nn-ljoatP. The pUce, which had 
been gallantly won by a few of our sailors and ma- 
nnes m 180(5, w’u*^' lost l)y some land fsrccs in the 
autumn of 1808. The 'garrison Was very weak, 
consisting of the Corsican Rangers in British {lay, 
and two weak regiments of Maltese fencibles, 
which, contrary to their own intreatics and the 
liidgmcnt of Covcnior Sir Alexander Ball, had 
been turned into one regiment of the line Tlicre 
was notan English regiment, there was not so 
inucli as an English company, on the island : all 
the British soldiers there amounted to one corfioral 
and eight men of our Royal Artillery. But the 
Maltese regiment w’us officered p.irtly by Maltese 
and partly liy English officers, and some of the 
officers of the Coisican Rangers (besides Lieute- 
nant-colonel Hudson Lowe, the commanding officer 
of the regiment and governor of the island) were 
Englishmen. But tlie natural strength of the jilacc 
was gieut, and (he defence, though protracted 
only for a few days longer than it was, would 
have allowed the English cruisers time to come 
up, and sweep away the Neapolitan army. It 
might have happened that the whole French and 
Neapolitan force should have been cutoff, and cap- 
tured on the island, or in their attempt to escape 
from it. It should appear that Murat was not 
without this apprehension, for, hold and adven- 
turous as he was, he did not venture his own per- 
son in the ex])edition, hut remained at Capo aelle 
Campanclle, at tlie extremity of the Surrciitine 
liromontory. As it was, his flotilla was ready to fly 
at, the appearance of almost every sail in the distance, 
and once or twice they really fled to seek refuge 
behind the land butteries in the bay of Naples. Capri 
had got the name of the “ little Gibraltar but, 
except in its rocks and precipices, it bore hut a 
slight resemblance to the most celebrated of our 
fortresses, the fortifleations and artificial defences 
being altogether contemptible. The French gene- 
ral, Lamarque, who commanded the expedition, 
attacked in three places at one and the same time. 
The first party that mt on shore suffered con- 
sidr ruble loss from the fire of the Maltese, who 
were posted on the heights of Anacapri, which 
command the island ; hut they contrived to hold 

* A« «• laud Uk«u piiMMsiou ot Capri in Uie nam e of Um old Xing 
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their ground. Colonel Hudson Lowe, though 
having but a small disiiosable ihree, and being 
threatened with another attack on Capri, the lower 
town, reinforced the Maltese; hut the French 
and Neapolitans had cflcctcd their landing and 
ascended the commanding heights of Anacapri, 
and had thus overcome the only real difficulty that 
the position presented. When the moon rose. La- 
marque's people, who appear to have licen rein- 
forcf^, made a rush upon Anacapri, where the 
Maltese, after seeing their English colonel shot 
through the head, laid down their arms almost 
without resistance, or fled to the town of Capri by 
a flight of 536 steps, which is carried down the face 
of a precipice in a very curious manner. Othei 
troops then came up from the western end of the 
island; artillery was brought over the rocks to 
Anacapri, and turned upon the lower town and its 
miserable little fort. An effort of no great mag- 
nitude, the landing of a few hundred English 
sailors and marines, would of a certainty have 
thrown the Neapolitan part of the forces into a 
complete panic ; but a flotilla that sailed into tlie 
bay from the island of Ponza (wlierc, also, tlic 
Sicilian flag was flying) was too weak to make the 
attempt, and it had no effect iu prolonging the de- 
fence made by the rinjrie Corsican regiment and 
the uiiMs Rnriiih aitmerymcn. The siege was, 
however, prolonged from the 4th till the 18th of 
October. General Lamarque proposed a sur- 
render of the garrison by a ** cujutulatioir’ as 
prisoners of war. This was rejected by Sir Hud- 
son I.1OWC, who, although the walls had been 
breached, would agree to no other terms than that 
of evacuating the island by n “ convention,** which 
should stipulate for a free departure of the whole 
of the garrison with their arms and baggage, and 
also for protection to the inhabitants of tlie island. 
And to ffiese conditions, highly honourable to the 
defenders, the French general finally consented. 
Lamarque apprehended that an English fleet might 
soon arrive and coop him up in the island, without 
provisions and without other necessary supplies. 
The flag of Murat was scarcely hoisted over the 
little town of Capri ere a strong English squadron, 
with troops on hoard, came in sight : but it was 
now too late.* 

Murat also recovered almost immediately several 

* In tins brief uccuunt of the low of C^pri wv liate Ijmd AMiMnS 
by |irivate iufomiatiou and by a local examination. Iliera if 
abundaut e\ulcni.u, official and unoSlcial, to bIiow wliat wia Ihf nsl 
force ID Itnluli nay winch held poiiiM.*Mioii of ilie Ulaiid for King Fer* 
dioaiid. Yet Geoeral GolielU and other hiatoliaaf of bia aobool sad 
party re{iriw:ut the triumph ul Mural as if obtained met a moiS lav* 
midablc Kiif'liah parrison— a real Engliali avmv. They talk of Eng- 
liah troopa aurrendariug ui beafa. Not aatiaSsd «iUi from asagBcm* 
Uoiii Uiey lia\(* recouna- to mventuiu and downxlglit lying. They 
fahdfv the nondltlona on nrlncli Sir Hndaon I.ove agread to eeaennte 
thcLplucv, by myiug that be anil bm gankon bosad Ih^wlem aoito 
nervi- asaiiiat tin- Fmicli or tlie allfcn of the French for a ymnf and a 
day I Within half a year Colonel Lowe waa sngasadia Ihs espliiTe 
ul tlie ulund of Imhia. I'oor Murat, with all hia bmyery aud all bia 
Krrat rxpluito, waa thaiirdly vain, and given to makwa gmat deal of 
eery petty exploito. Ilodala woe atrudt and Brea«>lmd flotaraa wan 
paiiiied t(i commemorate li» eonqneat of Capri and bis iiiumpb over 
Ui« Englwh at Capri, where he never aat Ida faot, and where tliere 
were DO Lugluh uoow to Irinm^ over. Not only tha Fmich and 
Italian, iiut alio all the Engliah aoomnta wa have aeenof these albire 
are very iwonect. We have lapeidadly vidlird ilia Wand, and all ita 
posltiona Capri, or the lower town, iii altogctlicr lodefeaaiblc with 
Auacupri in the lianua of an enemy 
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places in Calabria, and umonjj; them the rock, 
tovinj, and caBtle of Scylla, which, in the course of 
two years, had changed masters tliree or four times. 

But it was easier to take old castles and irregu> 
laily fortihed towns than to subdue the fierce spirit 
of the Calabrian people. Bands of insurgents — 
all called by the French brigands or banditti — still 
kept the field, or lurked in the mountains and 
among the forests. As soon as one redoubtable 
chief was captured or killed, another sprung to 
supply his place and avenge his fall. The Guerilla 
warfare in Spain was not more ferocious than this ; 
the same inhumanity prevailed on both sides. 
“ When we take the Calabrians we hang and shoot 
them; when they take us they roast us alive,” 
says a witty Frenchman, who could laugh in the 
midst of all these horrors.* But the hanging 
and shooting was conducted by the French on a 
frightfully extensive scale, and with scarcely the 
shadow of a trial, so that very frequently men were 
executed who had never been in arms at all, or 
who had long since abandoned the cause of Fer- 
dinand IV. as hopeless. It was a blind and furious 
martial law that prevailed; and the executions 
were conducted solely by the military. Nor did 
the French spare their tortures : they frequently 
set fire to houses, huts, and villages,' and burned 
all within them ; and, even when they hanged 
their captives, they would allow no preparation, no 
friend to soothe them, no priest to assist and con- 
sole them ; and, when the poor wretches were strung 
up by the necks, they were fired at by their savage 
* Paul Louii Couriar, Memoires, Uorii»pondeace, &c. 


executioner, not to shorten their suffering, but out 
of mere spite or wantonness, for aim was taken, 
not nt a vitiil part, but at the legs, &c. In 
every considerable town there was a prison always 
crow'ded with Calabrian insurgents or suspects, 
who w'ere treated with nearly every refinement of 
barbarity. Fresh captives were continually brought 
in ; but the daily executions mode lodgirig-room for 
them in the foul pestilential prisons. Every town 
had its gallows en permanence (like the guillotine 
at Paris during the reign of terror), and no gallows 
was ever seen without two or three or more peasants 
swinging from it. ft was usual to execute the 
jirisoners early in the morning, and to leave 
them suspended in terrorem until the follow- 
ing morning, when they were taken down to 
make room for others. All the dead when 
taken down were thrown into immense pits, 
where they lay stark naked, or in their ragged 
clothes, one upon the other, a horrible promiscuous 
heap of human bodies. At times these uncul- 
tured men showed a high spirit, and bravely re- 
sented the imputation of being brigands. One of 
them said to the French military tribunal at Mon- 
teleon, — ” The robbers are yourselves ! what busi- 
ness have you here and with us ? I carried my 
gun and my knife for King Ferdinand, whom may 
God restore! but 1 am no robber!” To these 
wholesale executions and torturings were added the 
intolerable grievances of the conscription ; young 
men of all classes, from the highest to the lowest, 
were seized and sent out of their native country to 
fight for the French, whom they abhorred, in 
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Upper Italy, in Germany, in Spain, or wherever 
It might suit Bonaparte to employ them ; and, in 
order to prevent their desertion or escape, these 
proud and fierce Calabrians were chained together 
in parties of twenties or fifties and marched through 
the country under strong .escorts of gen^ d'armes. 
Nor were the prisons and the gallows reserved 
solely for the untameable peasantry ; many indi- 
viduals of respectable station in society — women 
and children, as well as men — were thrown into 
those most filthy and horrible of gaols, and many 
of the men of the best name and reputation in those 
provinces w'eie hanged or shot, or hanged and shot 
at one and the same time. As in Spain, this 
system of tcrrorihin only gave a keener edge to 
revenge and enielty on the other side.* When 
Murat endeavoured to introduce a more moderate 
system he found it impossible to do so, and the 
mere attempt caused the French and their Neapo- 
litan ])artisun8 to complain loudly that he was 
favouring the Calabrians to their own cost and 
jirejudice. The Calabrians, on the other hand, 
cinisidercd every attempt at conciliation as a ]dot 
(o lietray them WJieii the new war in Germany 
licciiine known, and when intelligence reached the 
youilicrn e.xlrcniity of the peninsula, that the 
Austrians had beaten Eugene Bcuuhuinuis m the 
imuh of Italy, and had compelled the Fiencli to 
retire behind the Adige, the Calabrians were 
highly excited, and assumed a tone towards the 
French which proved they believed that the 
moment of tlieir deliverance was at hand. This 
excitement mounted still higher when it was 
reported that the Austrians had entered Milan, and 
that the English weie fitting out n great armament 
in Sicily. And a few dajs later a climax was put 
to the Calahrian fiiiy by intelligence that the pope, 
“ by the authority of God Almighty, und (if Si. Paul 
and St. Peter,” hud excommunicated Bona])aite. 

On the 11th of June Sir John Stuart, tlic hero 
of Maida, and now comniandei-in-chicf of our 
forces in Sieily, emharked with 1,^,()()0 British 
troops. On the 13th his appearance induced the 
enemy to abandon the grcalei jmrt of their posts 
along the shore of Calabria lllteriorc; and the 
posts and works upon the line opposite to Messina, 
from which the French had long been threatening 
Sicily with invasion, were seized and destroyed 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Smith. Arms and ammu- 
nition were landed and sent up the country for the 
use of the insurgents, who took possession of some 
of the mountain passes, where they did great mis- 
chief to Murat’s army, and who recovered several 
towns in the interior of the country, where they 
look sanguinary vengeance on the French, and 
their partisans and al^itors. Two smaller expe- 
ditions, issuing from tlie |K)rt of Messina, landed 
400 or 500 Sicilian soldiers and Calabrian refu- 
gees in the Gulf of Gioia, and 2000 or 3000 
soldiers, regular and irregular, between Reggio 

* l.mutvaant P. J Elmhirst. R. N , Occur rmcfH during a six 
Months’ RMidcncr in the Province oflJalabria Ultcriorv, in the years 
I8ii9. leio^ &c.,— Letlrcs sur lea Culabres, par un Offleivr Fransais. 
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and Palmi. A portion of these forces, assisted by 
a few of our troops, undertook the siege of Scylla ; 
the rest carried on a loose guerilla warfare, w hich 
cost Murat rather dear. At the same time 
flotillas of English and Sicilian gun-boats and other 
armed vessels ran along and scoured all tlie coasts 
of Calabria from the promontory of Scylla to the 
edge of the Gulf of Salerno, and from Reggio to 
the head of the Gulf of Taranto, ojicrating simul- 
taneously in the Tyrrhenian and in the Ionian seas, 
threatening a dozen places in one day, capturing or 
destroying niiiiiy of these places, making the French 
generals liurry now hither now thither, and spread- 
ing coiistcrmiluni in every town and station on 
both seii-lHiarils, for, though here to-day, no one 
could tell whcie the flotillas might bo lo-morrow’. 
And, while these two flotillas swept all the coasts 
of Calabria, Comiiiodoie William lloste scoured 
the whole const of Apulia, llic riclicsi province of 
the Neapolitan kingdom, from Otianto to Man- 
fredonia, capturing every vessel that showed itself 
at sea, cutting out fleets of corn-ships in the ports 
and buys, and knocking to pieces or capturing 
many of the sca-forts wliicli the Fiench bad 
erected, and winch tlic Ncupulituii troops and 
mililiu could very seldom miiiiitaiii. 

Butin the meanwhile Sir John Stuart, having 
been jomcil by some Sicilian forces which em- 
barked at Palertiu), nominally under the coiiiiiiaiid 
of King Ferdinand’s second son, Dun I^opuld, 
Pi nice of Salerno, hud made straight for the bay of 
Naples, to menace the capital and seize some of the 
islands in its immediate iicighbouriioorL On the 
24th of June the advanced division of the British 
and Sicilian troops, which contained the British 
troops, Hiirliorcd oil Cape Miseno, close to Bum and 
Pozzuoh, and, by water, not more than ten oi four- 
teen English miles from the city of Naples, which 
was thrown into a state of excessive ulurm, and 
almost into a state of insurrection. The English 
general was kept waiting some time by Don Ijco- 
pold, whose presence it was expected would produce 
a great ctfcct among his father’s old subjects, and 
when the prince arrived he was a drag and an im- 
pediment all operatioiib. Though coming to fight 
for his father’s crown Don I^copold could not live 
or move without his iced water, his fresh fruit, and 
his other luxuries. ; and part of the fleet w'as kept 
stationary while sjuranaras brought from Sieily 
the congealed snow of mount Etna, for this very 
luxurious and unwarlike Bourbon.^ NoChiiig would 
have been more easy than to bombard Naples and 
batter it to pieces ; nor would it have been a work 
of great difficulty with 15,000 British troops to 
have landed and driven Murat out of tliat city, for 
he had only some 11,000 or 12,000 regular troops 
collected there, and of these the greater part were 
Neapolitans, whose discipline was incomplete, and 
whose fidelity and courage were both exceedingly 
doubtful. But to destroy the city under the eye of 
the son of the old king would ^ve been a parti- 

• rrivxie mformation rooeived from an EogUih oOeor who wu In 
vxpeditiun. 
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cuLarly revultiiig act; and, though 15,000 Ihiti&h 
troops might have taken, they could not have kept 
Naples in the case of the French beating the Aus- 
trians in Upper Italy ; and several weeks before the 
arrival of our armament at Cape Miseno, the Arch- 
duke John, though not beaten by the French, had 
been compelled, by the reverses of the Austrian 
armies in other quarters, to abandon Upper Italy 
altogether. Besides, Sir John Stuart’s plan was 
merely to create and keep up an alarm, and “ to 
make such a movement, as, although it should pro- 
duce no issue of achievement to ourselves, might 
still operate a diversion in favour of our Austrian 
allies.”^ And a considerable body of troops, which 
Murat had recently detached from Naples us a 
teinforcement to Eugene Beauharnais, as well as 
almost the whole of a corps of 6000 men which he 
had sent into the Roman States to complete the 
seizure of the papal dominions, which his brother- 
in-law Napoleon had ordered, were precipitately 
recalled on the first apijeaiance of our arnianumt 
on the coast. On tlie 25th of June 2300 men, in- 
cluding some Sicilian light infantry, a regiment of 
Coisican rangers, and a detachment of Calabrian 
Free Corps, were landed under the command of 
Major-general MacFailane, in the island of Ischia, 
distant only Tour or five miles from Cape Miseno. 
A chain of batteries, which the French hud erect id 
to fortify every accessible part of the shore, was 
easily turned ; and then the butlcnes wcie succcb- 
sivcly abandoned. Two or three hundred prisoners 
were taken. With the remainder of his very in- 
sufficient force General Colonna retired into the 
castle, which is situated on the sunimit of a steep 
detached rock. Colonna rejected a summons from 
MacFarlane ; but, on the 30lh, when a breaching 
battery was erected, he surrendered upon terms of 
capitulation. The sinull but thickly peopled island 
of Procida lies between Capri, Cape Miseno, and 
Ischia, being separated from the latter island by a 
deep but narrow channel of the sea : it has an old 
castle, and then had some other batteries and de- 
fences; but the Neapolitan commandant surren- 
deted at the first summons, and this event fortu- 
nately contributed to the almost entire capture or 
destruction of a large flotilla of about forty heavy 
gun-boats, which attempted during the night to run 
from Gaeta to Naples, and expected to find protec- 
tion, as well as co-operation, from the fortress and 
artillery of Procida, in its passage through the nar- 
row strait that separates the island from the main. 
In the two islands 100 pieces of ordnance of all 
calibres and about 1500 regular troops were cap- 
tured. Captain T. Staines, on the morning of the 
25th, being at the east of Procida, discovered a 
frigate, a corvette, and several gun-boats coming 
out of Pozzuoli bay, and he drove them back again 
to the shelter of their land batteries. On the next 
day Captain Staines took a land battery near Cape 
Miseno, and then with the * Cyane ’ frigate, the ‘Es- 
poir’ corvette, and twenty-three Sicilian gun-boats, 
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stood ill to Pozzuoli bay, in the hope of bringing 
Murat’s frigate, corvette, and gun -boats to action. 
The ‘ Cyane,* Staines’s own ship, got becalmed so 
near to the shore that a battery of four 36-pounderB 
opened upon him. He embarked in one of the 
Sicilian gun-boats, soon silenced the battery, and, 
landing with a party of men, spiked the guns, de- 
stroyed the carriages, hove a 10-inch mortar inio 
the sea, and returned to his frigate without a single 
casualty. On the aftemdbn of the 27th the Nea- 
politan commodore came again out from Pozzuoli, 
not to fight, but to try to run round the point of 
Posilippo to Naples. Besides his frigate and cor- 
vette he had now twenty gun-boats ; and he was 
encouraged to hope that his short trip would be 
fortunate, if not altogether uninterrupted, for 
Staines’s Sicilian gun-boats were at a considerable 
distance in the bight of the bay, and liis corvette the 
* Espoir* was becalmed astern. But Staines rushed 
after him, making the ‘ Cyane ’ man her sweeps, 
and thus, pulling the English frigate, rounded the 
point of Posilippo, and entered into the inner bay 
of Naples alone, in pursuit of the enemy. At half- 
past seven in the evening, when the Neapolitan fri- 
gate the ‘ Ccrerc ’ was within three miles of the 
mole of Naples, the ‘Cyane’ succeeded in getting 
alongside of her, and Staines commenced the action 
within half pistol shot distance; the Neapolitan 
corvette ‘ Fama,* and the twenty win-boats tacked 
and took jiart in the fight, an^ as the whole 
flotilla kcjit edging in to the shore, the land 
butteries ojiencd their fire upon the * Cyane,* 
which at one time was witliin gun-shot of the 
mole-head. The ‘ Cerere* got a reinforcement 
of fresh men from Naples, but notwithstanding this 
advantage she hauled down her colours, seeing that 
the gun-boats and her consort, the ‘ Fama,’ were 
panic-stricken and were using their sw'eeps to 
escape into the harbour. But a second reinforce- 
ment of men was sent off from the mole the next 
minute, and the ‘ Cerere’ re-hoisted her flag. But 
by lialf-past eight the Neapolitans, whose fire had 
been for some minutes very slack, ceased firing 
altogether, and uttered shrieks that were heard 
both on shore and at sea: — their over-crowded 
decks were literally strewed with killed and 
wounded. But by this time the gallant Staines 
had had his left arm knocked out of the socket at 
the shoulder and had been wounded in the side ; 
his first lieutenant (James Hall) had been dan- 
gerously wounded, and his second and only re- 
maining lieutenant had also received m serious 
hurt ; the frigate that had sustained the fire of so 
many land and floating batteries was crippled in 
her masts and rigging, and all her sails were com- 
pletely riddled by grape and langridge : thus she 
was neither in a condition to take possession of the 
silenced Neapolitan frigate nor even to haul ofi' 
from the land batteries, which kept up an inces- 
sant fire. But, fortunately, by this time the 
‘ Espoir’ and some of the Sicilian gun-boats came 
to her assistance ; and, while the * Cerere,* in a 
frightful state, elided round the mole-head into 
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the harbour, the * Cyane* was towed out of the bay 
by the Sicilian gun-boats.* 

Captain Bausan, the native Neapolitan officer 
who commanded the ‘ Cerere,* was a brave man 
and good sailor ; some of his officers and crew, 
though unaccustomed to siich close and murderous 
firing, did their duty well and were entitled to 
praise. They never had the remotest chance of 
victory ; but the dreadful slaughter which befcl the 
f»‘igatc might have been in good part avoided if it 
• hud not been for the rashness, folly, and ignorance 
rtf Murat Bonay)urte had made his brother-in-law 
grand admiral of the empire ; but, though the best 
of cavalry officers and most quick-sighted of dra- 
goons, Murat knew absolutely nothing of naval 
matters. Since llie arrival of Sir John Stuart’s 
armament he hud been galloping along the coast 
fioin ])lace to pli.c'\ issuing a senes of orders that 
were aU(»gethcr absurd, except in as far as they 
related to the manning of the land liatterics, whicli 
were very numerous : it was he tlmt had uselessly 
ordered the flotilla of gun-boats to come from 
Gaeth, wluTC it was safe ; and it was he tliat had 
])(jsitively enjoined Bausan to push round from 
I’ozzuoli. On that day lie put on his sjilendid 
nml iuntastie uniform of grand admiial ; and on 
liursLoack, and surrounded by an immense stall* of 
FrtMichmen and Italians — all landsmen like him- 
seir — he posted Inmsclf on the sliorc near Poz- 
/iioli, then at the point of Posilippo, then at the 
mole-head of Na})les, to cheer and eneourngc the 
Neapob'tun combatants, making signals, gesticula- 
ting, shouting, and finally tearing his inustachios 
in lage and useless spite. And w hen the ‘ Cerere’ 
was striking her flag so near to the spot where he 
stood, it was he that sent off the reinlorccmcnls in 
gun-boats and otlicr craft, crowding and cram- 
niiiig them, not with sailors, hut with land {ioop.s 
— a mixture of French, Neapolitans, and Swiss, — 
who w^ere of no usi^ wlicn they got on board, and 
wliu served only to contuse and confound Bausan, 
and swell the n umber of killed and wounded in 
the ‘Cerere.* From that day King Joachim never 
again put on liis uniform of grand admiral 

The two islands whitdi Sir John Stuart had 

• Sir .Tulin Stufirl, IHsjwitfluM , .Tames, N.n.il lliatory; prn.ite in 
fiirinuiiuii rollepUKl on the bpot , Slonii di N itK>h 

rienonil Oolletta mystifii's. .mil .Omoliiti'l) rnlHitli'N niHacromilol 
tliiH (nil llie part uf C-intain T. Staines ,<iiil Ins men ) innatHfUenturnim 
•Hill }(iilliint aclioB. VVilli a IhiM deli.iiieu uf the liuiidiedrt of tlmu- 
N.mds of eyes llial saw the .laair from llienlinre, IIim Fn-ucli partisan 
repreHCUls tliu Neapolitan frigate and eiiivetU." aa Ihmii|' assailed by 
ten Umes thoir ONtu force (dicci cunlr.i uiiu), and RTwakti as if a whole 
Hritioli fleet luul fnllowcd llie Neiiiiolilan eninnioduru from I'ozziioli 
into the bay ol Naploa, and had there lallen u]ion liis aini;le fri;,^!!* ! 
Perhaps Uencral (Julietta was not at Naplm nt the time, but employml 
in ('.iibbna. Bat when he wrote his history teim of Uious'inds nf hU 
conntry men wore livLii|*— und many thoiisainls ol them are atill Iimuk 
— who saw Slaiiics HfriKatu alone pursnuiff the * Corere,’ the ‘ Kama' 
and the twenty RUn-boats rouud the iHiiiit ol I'OMlipim, and etigatte 
the • Cerere’ almost yard-arm to yanl arm, {(•'ItiiiK lH*tween her and 
the land batteries in order to nre\eiit her eseanin^ into the harlxiiir, 
and lirH\1n” at theoame timctiie tire of the ' Fam.i,’ and tliat of the 
t'liu-boaU. The • Cyime’s' cuiisort, the ' E8|ioir/ did nut eome up 
until the Neapolitan frif.'ate had struck her flog once, if not twice, and 
b.ul entirely ceased firini,'. (JulleUn’s misropreacntatiuns cuuhi nut 
have Itcen involuntary, and eoiild li-irdly Inte pror«ede«l from 
ranee of the facta. Severn vi-ars alU-r Ihe^ ucr nr red there was no sub 
ject more IreqmuU) apokeii ol bt his eouatryniea who luid !>■ eu 
s|M^etjtoni of the light, and who still reniaiiieil iii their astonislinienl 
ol the daring of Staines, and in liorror at the scene llie ‘ Cerere' pre- 
sented when towe<l into tlie harliour 
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captured with hardly any lepi ire among the 
most healthy, and lachin is tbl most beautiful and 
productive, of all the islands that lie close iu to 
the coast of Italy ; they alVordcd an excellent foot- 
ing for our troops, who could move thence with 
facility and promptitude to ulterior objecta ; while 
the enemy, collected to observe their movements 
on the opposite shore of the main and lu the un- 
healthy neighbourhood of Baia, Miniseola, the 
lake of Patna, and the Pantani, or marshes, must 
sufliT greatly from malaria fevers. But im per- 
mnnent (M’cnpation had ever been contemplated ; 

' and, as it became cvuhmt that no diversion of ours 
could save Austria from her fate, Sir John Stnart 
dismantled the castles ot Ischia and Procitla, de- 
stroyed the hatlcncs and all the otlior works, ro- 
imlmrked his troops, and returned to Sicilj, which 
was soon after threatened with invasion by Murat, 
and which, in tlic absence of the Brilirih, might at 
any time have hern over-run and laken by 5(KH) 
veteran Frenc.li troops. 

Tim siege of Scjlla liad not prospered. The 
French general Purtonneaux advanced in force to 
the relief of that changeable old fortress; and the 
Fbigbah, with their Sicilian and Calabrian allies, 
retreatetl w'lth so much precipitancy that they 
left th(Mr train of artillery, their siege-tools, and 
most ol their stores hehinil them. But the old 
castle on the rock which stands over the roaring 
caverns of ScnIIji and faces the resounding vortexes 
ofCharyhdis- ncitlur of them quite so formidable 
now as 111 Homer’s days -seemed destined lo be- 
long to no parly m this protracted war. Not long 
after Purtoiine.aix had succeeded in raising th»; 
siege, the Fieneh garrison abandoned the place in 
sonic sudden panic, leaving heliind rhem not only 
the artiller) and other materials they had raptured, 
hut all their own gun.s and stores, which were 
seized and secured and carri(‘d o\er to Sicily by a 
detachment of Sicilian and Bi troops. Of the 
Calabrian partisans wlio had been landed, some 
were cut off by the French, some returned to Sicily, 
and others maintained themselves in the mountains, 
in the forest of Sant-Kufcmia near Maidu, and in 
otlier wild and almost inaccessible places, whence 
they issued forth nt opportune moments to carry 
havoc among the weak detachinents of Murat’s 
array. The sitvjcc in Calabria became so iiupa- 
lutnfde that all the Fieiu h officers who were there 
exerted themselves to llie iitnuist to get removed, 
and hardly any officers of tliat nation could he 
found willing to supply the places of such ns were 
recalled. Many lesignuiioiiH Imik place; the table 
of Murat’s war-minister was almost constantly 
(wered willi letters from French officers who 
hegged to bo employed in the Tyrol, in Germany, 
?n Spain, anywhere rather than in Calabria, and 
who frequently put the alternative of an immediate 
removal or a permission to resign their commis- 
sions.* The more extensive struggle going on in 

* Taiil Cuuri>‘r b lit md lltnt, whra, Kini|»ly oul of an eager 

dftir** t(> rx|tlnrr Maprin f irTt-in ..»<! lh<* wltole of dial Iwauliful coun- 
■ ifi .i.vt, f, (i«. , tt'HNl t<, lii;.'li in OMbzniirvn, Ibernlnrt, and art. 
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tbe Spanish peninsula kept the attention of Europe 
away from the irregular war at the end of the 
Italian peninsula ; but, we repeat, Calabria cost 
the French enormous sacrifices, and continued, 
almost to the last day of the war, to be a fatal 
drain upon the armies and resources of Bonaparte. 
It was chiefly, we presume, on account of the 
countenance and open aid and assistance which our 
government, the generals commanding our forces 
in Sicily, and the admirals of our fleets gavd to 
the insurgents, and guerilla-like partisans, that the 
French persisted in styling all those Calabrians 
and Sicilians brigands, and in treating them as 
such whenever they fell into their hands. It 
sounded well to represent the King of Great Britain 
as the ally of banditti, and his generals, admirals, 
ambassadors, and envoys as being leagued with 
robbers and cut-purses. The French, who united 
in their own minds the extremes of incredulity and 
of credulity, must have had a very large belief in 
the credulousness of mankind when they asserted 
and maintained that the entire population of whole 
provinces were nothing but brigands. For rob- 
bery to be a profitable calling there must be some* 
body to be robbed. Wild as was the country, 
Calabria had never been a land of brigandism. 
That system had only obtained in the frontier- 
provinces of the kingdom — in the Abruzzi and on 
the edge of the Terra di Lavoro. In those j»ro- 
vinces there were high roads, frequented by rich 
travellers and foreigners ; but in Calabria there 
was nothing of the sort, that region, at the end of 
the peninsula, forming a sort of Finis Terrtu^ 
leading to nowhere. There were no bands of 
robbers either in Calabria Citra or in Calabria 
Ulteriore when the French first arrived ; but the 
mass of that brave, active, and fierce ])onulation 
flew to arms, and crowned the hill-tops, and 
blocked up the roads, or lurked by the road-sides, 
to repel and despoil the invaders of their country, 
the enemies of their king and church, and — as 
chey conceived — of their God, These men were 
insurgents, not robbers ; their patriotism was as 
pure and as indisputable as that of the Spanish 
peasantry, and, cruel and vindictive us they were, 
they were not more so than the Spaniards. 
Their leaders, for the most part, however lowly 
their original condition (and there wttc French 
marshals, dukes, and princes who liad begun life 
in a condition quite as obscure as that of any of 
them), held regular commissions from their old 
king, i^^rdinand IV., who had all the rights of a 
belligerent, and who by the law of war was justi- 
fied in making every effort for recovering by the 
sword dominions which had been taken from him by 
the sword and by foul treachery. His commission 
was entitled to as much weight and respect as any 
of the commissions granted by Bonaparte or by 
his brother Joseph, or by his’ brother-in-law 
Murat ; but, as the French read the law, Ferdi- 
nand’s commissions were null, his commissioned 


officers were brigand chiefs and rebels forsooth to 
King Joseph or King Joachim, and, as such, were, 
whenever captured, hanged. If the unhappy roan 
wore a red coat the execution had an additional 
grace and gust; and it was proclaimed to the 
world that an infamous robber and cut-throat, with 
an English uniform on his back, and with English 
money in his pocket, had been seized and put to 
that ignominious death ^hich his lawless life and 
crimes had merited. It signified nothing to these 
French reporters that the uniform of King Ferdi- 
nand’s guards was scarlet like our own ; King 
Ferdinand and his guards were uut of sight of 
Europe, shut up in Sicily, and all the ^^orld knew 
that red was the English colour ; and thus it W'as 
deemed advantageous to attempt to cast dirt upon 
it. It is only by subscribing to a new' and dan- 
gerous theory that we can deprive the poor Cala- 
brians of the honour of a bold and a persevering 
resistance ; and by subscribing to iliat theory we 
must equally dishonour the Spaniards, the Porki- 
guese, the Tyrolese, and, in fact, every people that 
either in modern or in ancient times have risen in 
masses against the invaders of ilicir country, and 
persevered in their resistance after their armies, 
regular or irregular, had been defeated in the field. 
By this fatal theory the William Tell of Switzer- 
land, the Wallace and the Bruce of Scotland, mu^l 
be taken down from their glssious and time- 
honoured pedestals to be classed with lawless in- 
surgents or brigand chiefs. If, as this new theory 
imports, regular armies are to be considered as the 
only belligerents, and the inhabitants of a country 
invaded are to be regarded only as neutrals, and as 
such excluded from any participation in the 
struggle,* then all such inspiriting risings as those 
of the Swiss and the Scots in the olden time, or as 
those of the Calabrians, the Spaniards, and the 
Tyrolese in our ow'ii days, must have the stam)) 
and opprobrium of illegality put upon them. If, 
because an overwhelining invading force (fol- 
lowing upon a scries of the most treacherous 
deeds, which have enabled the invader to penetrate 
into the lieart of the country and to obtain previous 
possession of most of its strongholds) defeats and 
scatters a weak and ill if not treacherously coiu- 
manded regular army, and establishes a line of 
])ustB along a jiarlicular river (say the Ebro), the 
spirited population, the body of the people living 
within those lines and knowing that they have been 
betrayed by the invader, and suspecting that they 
may have been betrayed by some of the officers 
of their own army, may not rise and arm and do 
their best to rescue their country from thraldom, 
then is patriotism made a crime and offered up ns 
a sacrifice to professionalities and arbitrary tech- 
nicalities, t If everything is to be made dependent 
upon regular armies, and if the people, of whom 
the army is but a part and an instrument are not 

* Hr Tliomas Arnold, Resins Proressor of History ia the UniTor* 
sily of Oxlord. Introductory Lei-tiir4'S on Modern History. 

f Oolonc] Napii'i- advances the o).inion we condemn with his usiia) 
earnestness and force ut laiiguuge. See many pnisa];es in his llistrj y 
of the W'.u in (lu Peninsula. 


fie volunteered to go into Calubiia, all tlie rest of tlie French oflicers 
were petitioning and imploring to be employed somewhere else. 
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to step forward into the field, then a few injudi- 
cious movements of a general and two or three 
defeats must decide the fate and independence of 
a country! •''And these reasoners seem to for^ 
that the people incapable of rising agmnst an in- 
vader and oppressor must .be a people incapable of 
furnishing brave soldiers, or materials proper to 
make that regular army upon which everything 
dear to the nation must wholly and solely depend. 
If such convictions had been entertained by the 
invaded and oppressed peoples of Europe there 
wrould have been no loss of 300,000 French regu- 
lars in Italy and in Spain, there would have been 
no dismal retreat from Moscow, no glorious riroeil 
of the great Germanic family; but Bonaparte 
would have established his universal dominion ; the 
characteristics of nations, which give variety and 
interest and beauty to the world, would have been 
rudely obliterated, and French manners, French 
murals, and French taste would have been en- 
throned, in a tyrannical intolerant domination, in 
all parts of the civilized world. But theorists are 
weak when they grapple with the real feelings and 
passions of human nature ; no people that are not 
absolutely degraded will ever subscribe to this new 
doctrine ; their instinct will revolt at it ; they will 
continue to do as their ancestors have done ; they 
will not place their loyalitVi their patriotism, their 
religion, their homes and hearths, as a deposit in 
the hands of the regular army they raise and pay, 
to be risked in a throw of the dice, or to be utterly 
lust in a few battles ; and it is only inasmuch as 
the theory may influence future governments, w'hen 
called upon to estimate the nature and ])rubahle 
results of such national insurrections, that the 
tlicory itself calls fur any criticism. 

While the French were alarmed, and fully oc- 
cupied in the south of Italy, Admiral Lord Cul- 
lingwood, who still retained the command in chief 
of our Mediterranean fleet — wearing out in hard 
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aervice the last days of an l^qiioiinible and moft 
valuable life — recommended! ^ General Sir John 
Stuart to send an expedition againat tha ialaiida of 
Zante, Corfu, and Cephalonia, which lie oppoeite 
to the Neapolitan coast, at the mouth of the Adria- 
tic, and which, partly by force, and partly by an 
amicable uuderttanding with the Czar Alexander, 
had been seized and occupied by the French, who 
were also looking forward to conquests or occu- 
pations in the Morea, and in other parts of con- 
tinental Greece. The general, at first, seemed 
rather adverse to the plan, doubting whether he 
could safely spare a sufficient number of troops 
from Sicily, and being much perplexed by the 
arguments and entreaties of Queen Caroline, who 
took upon herself all that share of public business 
which ought to have been transacted by her fish- 
ing, shooting, pleasure-hunting husband, and who 
strongly deprecated the removal of any English 
troops from the island of Sicily, unless they were 
employed against the French in the continental 
dominions of Ferdinand. Sir John Stuart, however, 
after a very little hesitation, warmly embraced Lord 
Collingwood*8 project. The expedition was under- 
taken with such secrecy, that none of the people 
knew whither they were going; and neither at 
Sicily, nor even in our own possession, Malta, was 
there the slightest suspicion of such a thing being 
in contemplation until the affair was all finished.* 
The naval part of the expedition was commanded 
bj Captain Spranger of the ‘Warrior,* who was 
accompanied by <a sloop of war and transports, ond 
who was joined, near the mouth of the Adriatic, by 
two ships of the line, some frigates, and smaller 
vessels : the military part was entrusted to Briga- 
dier General Oswald, who had under his orders 
IGOO troops, of whom about one half were Corsican 
rangers, Sicilians, Calabrians, and other foreigners 
in British pay. There was known to exist in those 

* Lord Colllngwood'i CoiTMpoiidnior. 
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Ionian ialands, among the Veneto-Greek popula- 
tion, a veiy strong party inimical to the French, 
and to communicate with this party, and rouse it 
into action, a Signor Foresti and an Ionian Greek 
count were brought over from Malta, where they 
had taken refuge from the French and their coun- 
trymen of that faction. The expedition sailed from 
Messina on the 23rd of September, and arrived off 
Cephalonia on the 28th. By the Ist of October 
all the expected ships and some gun-boats arriVbd ; 
on the evening of that day, the whole fleet came to 
anchor in the Bay of Zante, just out of reach of the 
nearest batteries ; and at daylight, on the following 
rooming, the troops began to land under cover of 
the fire of some of our ships and gun-boats, which 
soon silenced tbe land batteries. As our troops 
landed and formed, the French retired from every 
direction into tbe castle, which was invested forth- 
with. A proclamation was issued to the inhabit- 
ants, many of whom immediately offered to assist 
in expelling their late masters. The castle being 
a place of no very great strength, though advan- 
tageously situated on a commanding elevation, the 
French commandant thought proper to capitulate ; 
and before the day was over, he surrendered to the 
English commanders not only the whole of the 
island of Zante, but also tbe islands of Cephalonia, 
Ithaca, and Cerigo. And thus was the British 
flag hoisted over Homeric islands, and the narrow 
kingdom of the cunning Ulysses. The govern- 
ment of the Septinsular Republic was restored 
under British protection. Two of the seven islands, 
however, were left in the occupation of the French ; 
but one of these — the island of Santa Maura — 
was reduced in the month of April, 1810, by Gene- 
ral Oswald and Lieutenant-Colonel Hudson Lowe.* 
Corfu, the most important island of the whole 
group, was too strong to be attacked by a small 
force ; it remained a very useless possession in the 
hands of the French, who could carry on no trade, 
and whose communications with France, and even 
with the near coast of Italy, were almost constantly 
cut off, until the downfal of Bonaparte j and it was 
given up by Louis XVIII. at the peace of Paris 
in 1814. The seven islands were then more com- 
pletely restored to their independence, and formed 
into a state under the protection of the King of 
Great Britain, represented by a lord high commis- 

* The capture of Santa Maura was attended with wnne hard fight- 
ing. It was altogether a brilliant little episode in the war. highly 
honourable to the Britieh troopa, to various foreign corps in our 
service, und to Oswald, Hudson Lowe, Major Church (since General 
Church, in the serrioe of Ferdinand, King of Naples, and of 0^, 
King of Greece), to Ma|on Clarke and am Boeset, au to CapMns 
Eyre and Stevens of the royal navy. The two last-naaud oflem 
were among the moet animated In the combat, and were both wonndnd. 
It was Colonel Lowe that moved first and took tlie town. U wam 
Major Church that gallanUy carried the fint Fiwi^ ndonht, wW 
four companies of Uie Greek light IttfluitiT, a legii een t w M i w la 
had assisted in raieing and disciplining «t Malta. Ihn Iheaeh 
neral, Camus, had above 1000 men, and a fimtrilM of coiHUeiauO 
strength, with strong field-works eonneetsd with it. He wee. howeeea^ 
eoon driven irom his field-work^ our Royal Marines breaking tfarovA 
the nbattis, and charging into ^e entrenehmeati. Hie French iU 
at all points, pursued with the bayonet from work to work, and aban* 
doning the camp and cannon of the attacked line. They tnrew thenib 
eelves into the fortress; but nine days after they suitmdeMd. and 
became prisoners of war. Greeks, Corsicana, Calabrians, all the 
oreign TOrps that were employed in the expedition, behaved remark, 
bly well. 


lioner, who resides at Corfu, and convokes once 
a year the parliament or legislative assembly. 
During the war a British military establishment 
was necessary to preserve the islands from the 
enemy, and since die peace it has only been the 
presence of the British forces that has kept 
the islanders from revolution, invaaion, inteatine 
war, and anarchy. 

On January the 5th a treaty of peace was signed 
between the Ottoman Porte and England, having 
been negotiated by Mr. Elliot. Sultan Selim, with 
whom we had gone to war, had been for some 
months in his grave when this peace was signed, 
and so had been hia cousin Mustapha, who had 
succeeded to Selim’s authority in the month of 
May, 1807. Mustapha Bairactar, Pasha of Rad- 
chuck, animated by affection for the deposed Selim, 
by jealousy and hatred of the vulgar Cabakchy 
Oglu and the mufti who had brought about the 
revolution of 1807, and by the desire to restore 
his master to the throne and carry out his plans 
for disciplining the Turkish armies, collected a 
great force on the Danube and marched to Con- 
stantinople, where he dejiosed all the new ministers 
of Sultan Mustapha, putting to death the agha of 
the janissaries and other enemies of Selim and 
reform ; and on the 28th of July he proclaimed 
the dethroned Selim as the only true and legitimate 
sultan, and rushed to the seraglio to liberate him 
from his prison. The bairactar a movement was 
sudden and rapid; but Sultan Mustapha, who had 
been feasting at one of the imperial kiosks on the 
Bosporus, got into the seraglio before him, and 
sent his black eunuchs to strangle his cousin Selim 
in his cell or chamber. When the foul deed was 
done, Mustapha retired into his harem, saying, 
“ Now open the gate, and deliver Sultan Selim to 
the bairactar, since he demands it !” The slaves 
went and threw open the massive inner gate of the 
seraglio; the terrible bairactar, who bad been 
threatening to force the gate open with artillery, 
rushed into the court, and there saw the blackened 
and disfigured corse of his master and benefactor 
whom he had come to serve and save. The pasha 
was at first petrified with horror ; and then he and 
his rough soldiers knelt and wept over the body 
of Selim. The bairactar was at last roused into 
action by tbe capitan pasha. Seize me the 
murderous Mustopha!” roared the bairactar: 

proclaim his younger brother Mahmoud Sultan ! 
Cut me off the heads of the vile slaves that have 
murdered the good Selim!” At the words cour- 
tiers, pages, eunuchs mingled with the bai- 
cactar’s aoldiera and ran witk them through the 
numerous and intxicata apaftmenta of the seraglio 
in search of Mustapha and Mahmoud. Sultan 
Muilanha m easily found and seized, and thrown 
into me very prison i^iM his frightful black 
emiuchs had only a flew minutes before strangled 
Ms cousin Selim. But the young Malimoud was 
not found so soon. His brother Mustapha had 
tried to discover him and put him to death while 
Ihe bairactar was weeping in the court below, for 
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lie well knew the ancient and uniTenal lupentidon 
of the Turk*, who believed that the empire muat 
fall W finieh with the extinction of the reigning 
dynasty, with the last descendant of the venerable 
house of Osman, and, as of that race there now 
existed only Mustapha and Mahmoud, he knew 
that, if he could but strangle his brother u he had 
strangled hie cousin, both his life and his throne 
would be safe. But young Mahmoud was saved 
by some faithful and fond servants, who hastily 
canied him to a remote and dingy corner of the 
seraglio; and concealed him under a heap of mats 
and carpets : and there he was found by some of 
the bairactar's people, who hailed him as sultan, 
and conveyed him to their chief. Before the 
bairactar's arrival at the capital, a party acting in 
concert, with him had surprised Cabakchy Oglu 
in his country house on the Bosporus, and, regard- 
less of the sanctity of the harem, they had mur- 
dered that Yamack chief in the midst of his 
women, and had sent his head as an acceptable 
present to the bairactar. That terrible Pasha of 
Rud chuck, who by virtue of the revolution he had 
cflected now became grand vizier to Sultan Mah- 
moud, began his ministry with bloody deeds of 
vengeance and retaliation. On the first day of his 
installation thirty-three heads fell under the sharp 
yataghans of the executioners, and were exposed to 
the gaze of the public at the outer gate of the 
seraglio. These were the assassins of Sultan 
Selim, or the particular favourites of Sultan Mus- 
tapha. On account of the elevated dignity of his 
office the hideous Nubian head of the Kislar Agha, 
or chief of the black eunuchs, or governor of the 
women, was put upon a bright silver dish. These 
decapitations were followed by drowning and 
strangling. A number of the women of Mustapha’s 
harem, who were said to have manifested great 
joy on learning the death of Selim, were sewn up 
in sacks, and were thrown into the deep sea, hard 
by the Maiden’s Tower, where the waters of the 
Bosporus sweep with a strong current round the 
Asiatic point of Scutari into the Propontis. All 
the officers of the Yaniacks that could be caught 
w^re strangled and then thrown into the Bosporus. 
About one hundred individuals were sacrificed by 
the bairactar to the manes of Sultan Selim. As 
soon as his vengeance was satisfied, or as soon as 
he had destroyed all those he had dared destroy 
(for the mufti and the oulemas, who had done 
greater injury to Selim and his reforms than the 
rude Yamacks had done, were placed by the sanc- 
tity of their offices above the reach of his yataghans, 
sacks, and bow-strings), the new grand vizier 
started on the work of reform both civil and mili- 
tary. He had some just and enlightened views 
which might possibly have tended to prop up a 
decrepid and tottering empire, which in no way 
will be able to support itself^ by itself, for any 
great length of time, in Rurope ; the heart and 
head of the young Saltan Mahmoud went with him 
Wkd his schemes, fpr, during the period which had 
intervened between t^ dethronement of that prince 


in the spring of 1807 and hie |nu»der in the sum- 
mer of 1808, Selim, the most aceomplished Turk 
of the time, had acted as instructor or tutor to his 
young cousin, a caged prince, a captive like him- 
self; but the bairactar was hot, impetuous, impa- 
tient of any delay, furious as a tiger at any remon- 
Btrance, and, by attempting to reform too much at 
onc^ he end^ by reforming nothing, and by 
aacrificing hia own life and the lives of hundred! 
or of thousanda of hia friends or partisans. The 
personal habits and vices of the man contributed 
to his hasty ruin ; like nearly all Turkish pashaa 
he had an insatiable appetite for gold ; he drank 
wine copiously, and nut in private, as many well- 
reputed Mussulmans did, but in public, and with 
indecent bravado; and, whether in hia cups or 
sober, he had the pernicious habit of beating the 
Turks with sticks. All this enabled the niufii and the 
oulemas to arm the people against him. On tlie 14th 
of November, during the Ramazan, or Mahom- 
medan Lent, when tlie Turks fast all day and feast 
all night, the janissaries, animated by the oulemas, 
and headed by their new agha, collected in the 
dusk of the evening, set fire to some houses close 
to the palace of the grand vizier, and fell furiously 
upon some of the bairactar’s regular European dis- 
ciplined troops. The bairactar had been drinking 
deep of the forbidden wine, and had retired to Lis 
harem, where no man dared to disturb him on a 
trivial occasion. Fires were frequent, and so were 
quarrels and skirmishes between the regular troops 
and the irregular and most turbulent janisaariea. 
Thus the grand vizier was not roused to a terrible 
waking until the conflagration had nearly reached 
his own abode, and until his palace was entirely 
surrounded by the janisBaries and the mob of the 
city, who were all shouting death to him, and anti- 
cipating the pleasure of seeing him burnt alive in 
his house, or fall at their feet under the strokes of 
their yataghans in some hopeless attempt to escape 
from the fire. Yet this last attempt, if boldly and 
promptly made, might possibly have saved the 
bairactar even now, for he had many brave and 
faithlul men about him, and the janissaries had a 
BuperatitiouB awe and dread of his own personal 
courage and prowess : but, instead of making a 
rush out into the street, at the worst to die like a 
soldier, the infatuated pasha begun to collect his 
diamonds and his jewels and his sacks of gold, 
like a miserable miser ; and, when he hud got these 
things together, be fled to a strong tower of hia 
palace, which was not built of wood like the rest, 
but of solid atone, and there be shut himself up 
with the beat beloved of his wives or cuncubinea« 
and with a black eunucli. The new ca^iitan-paaba, 
who had owed hia promotion to the bairactar, and 
Cadi Pasha, who was commanding a^e of the 
disciplined troops stationed in the Asiatic suburb 
of Constantinople, made vigorous effbru to relieve 
the grand vizier and save the refonn system from 
perishing. They carried the regular troops into 
the city ; they reinforced the lultan’a guarda in the 
seraglio ; they spread the report that the bairactar 
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had escaped from the tower ; they ordered a tre- 
mendous fire to be opened upon the insurgents 
from the battlements of the imperial palace ; and 
they charged the janiBsaries with the bayonet in 
the streets ; while some of the capitan-pasha’s 
ships, anchored in the deep port ot the Golden 
Horn, and close in shore, kept up an incessant 
cannonade on the palace of the agha of the janis- 
saries, and upon every group of insurgents who 
ventured to show themselves near the side of the 
port. Thus passed the whole of the day of the 
15th of November, during which the mufti and all 
the great oulemas fled and concealed themselves, 
leaving some fanatic dervishes and inferior imams 
to keep up the courage or the fury of the janissaries 
and the rest of the populace. On the morning of 
the 16th, Cadi Pasha, at the head of a disciplined 
column 4000 strong, and w'ith some artillery, 
made a sortie from the seraglio, drove the janis- 
saries before him, took one ot their strong barracks 
near the mosque of Santa Sophia, reached the 
Hippodrome where Cabakchy Oglu had sat in 
state to receive the heads of Sultan Selim’s minis- 
ters and the friends of reform, and broke the 
lieleaguering lines which had been drawn round 
the vast and still-burning palace of the grand 
vizier. But the intolerable heat of the flames did 
not permit him to approach the incombustible 
stone tower ; and, whether the hairactar had been 
roasted alive, or had been so fortunate as to escape 
from flame and steel and bullet, he could not 
ascertain. From this moment Cadi Pasha began 
to conduct himself like a stupid, ferocious maniac : 
he split his column into numerous detachments, 
which rushed through different quarters of the 
city, pillaging and murdering, sparing neither age 
nor sex, and setting fire to the houses. This united 
all classes of the population in one cause, and filled 
every heart with unmitigable rage : a fire was 
opened from every house, and from both sides of 
the narrow tortuous streets, on his advancing de- 
tachments ; even women and children got to the 
house-tops to hurl stones and tiles and sheets of 
lead at the heads of the regular troops, and to pour 
boiling oil upon them. The detachments were 
stopped in their murderous march, and fell back 
ii|)on the Hippodrome, followed by mingled masses 
of mob, janissaries, dervishes, and imams. In the 
c^tured barracks, by Santa Sophia, Ca'di Pasha had 
left no more than 300 of his regulars. A countless 
mass of janissaries rushed to the building, deter- 
mined to recover it. The incalculable advantage 
of the European discipline was fully displayed; 
and, as the regulars could expect no quarter, they 
fought as vigorously as men could fight. Five 
times, ten times, twenty times and more, they beat 
hick those tens of thousands of undisciplined, dis- 
orderly janissaries. At last some of the janissaries, 
or some of the mob, set fire to those vast and 
magnificent barracks, which, being mainly con- 
structed of w ood, soon blazed in every part, and 
threw out flames and sparks, which carried the 
conflagration to all the buildings in the neighbour- 


3ook hi. 

hood, except the ancient and fire-proof temple of 
Santa Sophia. The 300 regulars kept firing upon 
the janissaries from the midst of flames and smoke, 
until the roof and the walls fell in, and buried 
them to a man in one huge burning grave. But 
by this time a fourth part of the city of Constan- 
tinople, including the most densely peopled quar- 
ters, was in a blaze ; hundreds of the inhabitants, 
unable to escape out of the narrow streets, were 
burning to death ; agonizing shrieks were heard on 
all sides; and Sultan Mahmoud was gazing on 
these scenes of the infernal regions from one of the 
towers of the seraglio. The heart of the young 
sultan was not so hard then as it was found to be 
when he had reigned twelve or fifteen years longer. 
He ordered Cadi Pasha to cease hostilities, and he 
sent a khattisherif, or the most solemn of imperial 
decrees, to the janissary agha, enjoining him to 
employ all the means in his power to check that 
horrible conflagration. Cadi Pasha, with all the 
men that remained of his column, returned into 
the seraglio ; and the janissary agha, not daring 
to disobey so solemn an order, attended to the 
conflagration, which w^as threatening destruction 
to every part of the immense city except the stone 
mosques, the seraglio, and the stupendous lines of 
walls which were built by the Greek emperors. 
But, emboldened by Cadi Pasha’s retreat, and by 
the cessation of the firing from^the seraglio, the 
mob and some of the janissaries went close up to 
the gates of that palace, threatening Mahmoud 
and his ministers, and shouting that Mustapha 
was their true sultan, and must be restored to 
the throne. This served as Mustapha’s death- 
warrant. Hitherto Mahmoud had rejected the 
advice of all his friends and servants, who told him 
that the only way to put down this insurrection 
and preserve himself was to put his brother 
and prisoner to death , but now he made a sign to 
Cadi Pasha, who left the presence, attended by the 
chief executioners, to return presently with the in- 
telligence that Mustapha was strangled, and that 
Mahmoud had a charmed life, being now the sole 
representative of the House of Osman. The news 
was soon carried throughout the city : it paralysed 
the janissaries, the mob, the men of the law and 
gospel, and all men ; for the most furious Turk 
among them would not fight in the teeth of a pro- 
phecy, or plunge the empire into the abyss by pro- 
ceeding to extremities against that single life on 
which the preservation of the name, glory, and 
very existence, as a nation, of the Osmanlys, was 
believed to depend. The now-ascertained fate of 
the hairactar also contributed to calm the popular 
rage and make the janissaries put their yataghans 
into their girdles. On the evening of the 16th, 
when the flames of the grand vizier’s palace were 
extinguished by the absence of any more materials 
to nourish them, some Turks of the lowest ur 
poorest order approached the stone tower, which 
remained entire, but all scorched and bla^ened ; 
and, after removing the ashes and hot rubbish 
which blocked up the entrance, they forced open an 
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iron door and rushed into the tower, in the expec- 
tation of finding the pasha’s treasures. Their pro- 
gress was stopped by a second iron door at the 
head of a narrow staircase, which ran within the 
thick stone walls ; hut, upon forcing open this se- 
cond door, they entered a qmall dark chamber, and 
there they found, extended on the floor, the bai- 
ractar, his favourite wife or slave, and his black 
eunuch. The three had been asphyxiated, or smo- 
thered and choked, by the heat and smoke and the 
vapour from the wood, burnt into charcoal. And 
close by the side of the dead pasha-aiid-vizier 
they found his bags of gold and his diamonds and 
jewels. The original discoverers ran aw'ay with 
the treasure- trove ; but they took care to tell some 
janissaries that they had no longer anything to fear 
from their terrible enemy — that the bairactar was 
most assuredly dead. The janissary agha, who 
believed that his foe had escaped disguised ss a 
woman, and who was agitated by apprehensions 
that he would soon return at the head of a great 
army, ran to the stone tower, and rejoiced his eyes 
and heart by gazing upon the extinct friend of re- 
form. The janissaries lifted up the body and 
carried it to the seraglio gate, in order that Cadi 
Pasha and the regular troops within might behold 
the fate of the unclean and untrue Mussulman. 
They then dragged it through the filthy streets to 
the Hippodrome, impaled it, and left it there for 
three days to gratify the eyes of the people. The 
regular troops now declared that they would no 
longer fight against the janissaries, their brothers 
and the defenders of their faith. Sultan Mahmoud, 
who had now nothing to fear, negotiated with the 
chiefs of the janissaries, who agreed to allow the 
regulars to quit Constantinople and return to their 
several homes without molestation,* But the 
young sultan was compelled to declare that he 
renounced for ever the reforms and the military 
institutions of the Christian nations, which had 
caused so much woe to the faithful. Anathemas 
were launched against every man that should ven- 
ture again to speak of such abominable innova- 


itWTciful twrnis would not Imvc b«jn gnotad to tlio cnpi- 
Uii i^hn. to Ctuli I'aiha, or to severiil other offleerauf hicli rank: 
buHho HulUn coittrived to BmuKule Mw-m out of the aeraL'lio nod to 
set Uu^ into a row-boat, with which Uicy ewapod down the Propon- 

tlB. Eventuallv nonriv .11 'a 1 


IiT *#■^' 1 * Efffndl and aonie othen returned to the caiiital on 

the faith of a general amnutty. and were inmudiately teued. and 
treaM like thecapitiiu Miha. Cadi Paiha ran a bolder roiimc ilian 
any of them, but it equally led him to the latal bow-atnair. Thouuh 
an admirer of the toxica and ducipline of the Europeana, he wa* a 
hiaoTHleand biifUth would not 
permit him to demand «« hoapiulity of inSdelo, and be foon re^o- 
J7e*lJiih ^ under the diagnioing and protecting habit of 

•>' bi Alia with tlie mteo- 

tion of rorainnK to Caramania, and there colleeUiig and organuing 
an army of bold odventaren. with which to acourAoia Mmor and 
eawy on a cruel war agaiiut the juniaaariea. He got oa faraa the 
nuij^bourhi^ of Kutnya, when iie wa* recosniied, and where lie waa 
Miied and atrangM In virtue of a circular order from the Porte, which 
eiijoi^ the agent amremmbnt to put him to immediate death wher- 
e\Hr be might be found. The head of CadlPaaha waa earned to 
Conatauunoule. and waa eapowd for a whole moDlh at tS^gSe of tlU 
•i-raglifc A few of the reformera lay eoncealed in poveSy 
Bciinty fjr many yeara, and until Sniun Mahmoud wm enabled to 
carry out hit reforou in a aea of blood and treachery, when they re- 
■ppiiared in huMMu and w power in the capital, and aided in deatrov- 
Ihvjaniaoarln. 


lions; and the janisBaries burned to the ground 
the magnificent barracks whk^ had been meted 
for the accommodation of the regulars, in order, u 
they said, to destroy the last trace of the Nizam- 
Gedittes. The sleek and demure mufli then put 
on his green satin robe and his measureless tur- 
ban, and went with the principal oulemaa to con- 
gratulate his sovereign on this new triumph' of 
religion and the ancient laws. Everything soon 
returned to its accustomed order : the people built 
up new combustible wooden houses to supply the 
places of those which had been consumed; the 
janissaries and the oulemas resumed all their an- 
cient rights, privileges, and influence, and never 
foresaw, until it was too late, the mercileas destruc- 
tion which Sultan Mahmoud was gradually and 
alowly, but most cunningly and incessantly, pre- 
paring for them, and which at last overtooK them 
and extinguished the janissaries in 1825.* 

It was against the young and inexpenenced Mah- 
moud, when weakened by the dissolution of his regu- 
lar disciplined army, when abandoned by France, 
at war with England, and surrounded by difficulties 
of all^ kinds, that the magnanimous Alexander of 
Russia declared war, being encouraged thereunto by 
the conferences and treaties of Tilsit and Erfurt. At 
the beginning of the present year (1809) the Rus- 
sian negotiators at the Congress of Yassi demanded 
I from the sultan’s ministers, as a preliminary to any 
peace, the cession of the Turkish provinces on the 
left bank of the Danube. Upon the indignant re- 
fusal of the Turks the congress broke up, and then 
the czar declared war, upon the sole pretext of the 
injury done to him and his ally the Emperor of the 
French by the peace concluded with England hy 
the sultan. The Russiana kept their ground in 
Moldavia and Waliachia, being assisted by the 
Greeks and the rest of the Christian population of 
those provinces ; but, when they crossed the Da- 
nube and pushed forward into Bulgaria, as if with 
the intention of forcing the passes of the Balkan or 
Mount Hfcmus, and advancing upon Constanti- 
nople, they began to suffer severely from the sword 
and spear of the Osmanlys, from malaria fevers, 
and other distempers, and from that want and al- 
most famine which their corrupt, thievish commis- 
sariat usually contrived to create. Undisciplined 
as they were, the Turks had lost little of their 
dogged courage, and, though generally braten 
when they risked a battle in the open field, their 
flying light cavalry often struck terrible blows. On 
the 22nd of October, while the Russiana mider 
Prince Bagration were investing Silistria, they 
were suddenly attacked by a Turkish army under 
the command of the grand vizier, who was aided 
and guided by a Polish refugee, the brave GleyiCTt 
who had fought under Koaciussko for the inde- 
pendence of his country against the Enasiins. The 
fierce battle lasted from morning till night, when 
the arrival of a fresh corps of AlbanUns gave the 
victory to the grand vizier. The Russians with 


* Jiiehenniii da SalBt<Dania, lUrolntlima 
va(a luronnalion coUaoled la Uie cotmtoy. 
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difficulty effected their retreat to an entrenched 
camp ; but a second action took place, and, being 
again defeated with terrible loss, they withdrew 
from Bulgaria, re-crossed the Danube, and went 
into winter-quarters in Moldavia and W allachia. It 
is cited as an example of Bonaparte’s habitual du- 
plicity, and as a proof that, whatever promises he 
had made at Erfurt to Alexander, he was not de- 
sirous of seeing the Russian empire aggrandized on 
the side of European Turkey, that the Turkish 
artillery in all these actions was well served under 
the direction of French officers, who acted with the 
secret permission of their own government. The 
treaty we had concluded with the sultan led to sun- 
dry and very extended advantages to British com- 
merce, which the Emperor of the French had re- 
solved to exclude from Europe. The great trading 
ports of Smyrna and Constantinople were again 
open to our nag ; and through the Gulf of Salo- 
nica, and the port and town of that name, our 
manufactures and colonial produce found their way 
into the heart of the European continent, to the 
shores of the Baltic sea, into Hungary, Austria, 
Bohemia, Poland, into the parts of Germany the 
most entirely subjected to the will of the conqueror ; 
and, continuing their circuitous and contraband 
route, many of these bales ultimately got intro- 
duced into Holland, Belgium, and the north of 
France itself. 

Our government had not even yet recovered 
from its delusion about the value of countless su- 
gar islands and West Indian colonies, nor opened 
its eyes to the sacrifice of capital and of human 
life contingent on these conquests and occupations.* 

• Neither the country nor the goTemment was •nfficiently enlight' 
•ned upon thia iniporUnt subject until the publication of Major Alex- 
iinder M. Tulloch’s ‘ SUtiatical Reiiort on the Sicknesi, Mortality, and 
Invaliding among the Troons in the West Indies. Preiwred from the 
Aeoords of thp Army Medical Department, and War OfBce Returns ; 
and presented to both Houses of Parliament by Command of Her 
Mj^esty In the Year 163S.' 

The admirable talile. iu this report, the inductions made therefrom, 
and the medical details which accompany them, render the whole 
suldect clear to any capacity ; and convey im amount of information 
which muot he the meana of saving many tnoiisands ul British lives, and 
which cannot be overlooked or neglected by any English minibtry, 
piesept or future. The lioiiour of opening the >»oy to this invaluable 
result seems to be chiefly, if not exclusively, due to Sir James M'Oii- 

S ir, the director-general, who, in the year 18111, first establisiu'd an 
istorical Record of the Medical Transiiotions in the British Army ; 
to Henry Marshall, Esq., of Edinburgh (known to the world by other 
litOTory and selentiJBc efTorla, all tending to bettei the coudiiiou of 
mankind), formerly a surgeon in the siniy,and now deputy insyiector* 
general of hospitals; and to Major (then Lieutenant ) A. M TuUoch, 
who has a rare talent for statistical invesiigations nttd urrangvnienti. 
Ltmg before the government took up the matter iu a serioiii and ef 
feetivp manner, Mr. Marshall, aosisted in some cases by Lieutenant 
Tullooh, published at his own expense, or in the pages of the United 
Service Magazine, italistioal papers and essays on the health of our 
troops in various parts of the world, on enlisting, invaliding, &o. 
These publioations gradually attracted notice, and elicited other !«• 
pers and observatiuns from other quarters. 

At length, in Oetober, 1836. the seoretpvy-at-war (Lord Howiok) 
deemed it requisite that an inquiry should be institnted iuto the ex- 
tent and causes of the sickness and mortality among tiie troops in the 
West Indira, with the view of founding ttieiean such tperaurra as 
might appear likely to diminish the neat loss of life annually expe- 
rienced in those colonies For this duty Messrs. Henry Marinall and 
A. M. Tulloch were nominated by tiie seeretary-at-war, on tlie racom- 
mendutioQ of the director-general. Sir James M'Grigor. On the Ant 
Mpart being submitted to the seoretary-at-war, he was so muoh straok 
with the value of tbe document that he dlreeted the investigation to 
be extended to all our numerous colonies and foreign stations whatso- 
ever. In coosequence of this order, statistical reporte of the same kind 
have been drawn up and presented to parliament, in the years 1839- 
40-41, on the sickness, mortality. Ice . among our troops serving in 
the United Kingdom, in Oibraltor, Malta, Corfu, and otaer planes in 
Am Medltemnean ; in Western Afrlcx, St. Helena, the Cape of Good 


In 1807 we had taken the Danish West India 
islands of St. Thomas, St. John, and St Croix; in 
1808 we had captured the French West India 
ialanda of Mariegalante and Deseada; and in the 
course of the preaent year we took poBaession of the 
French West India colonies of Cayenne and Mar- 
tinique, as well SB of a part of Spanish San Do- 
mingo, of which the French had gained posseasion. 
These petty, insecure, and costly conquests were 
also extended to the Ainc&n coast, where we took 
Senegal from the French. 

During the year there were several smart actions 
at sea besides the brilliant affair in the Bay of 
Naples. The necessity of conveying supplies to 
their armies employed on the Spanish coast made 
the French navy bolder than it had been for some 
time. All blockading ships are liable to be driven 
from their stations, and during the whole season 
ours were frequently removed to go upon other ser- 
vices, to Sicily, to the coast of Calabria, to Dal- 
matia, and 1 stria, and to the conquest of the Ionian 
islands. Detachments both from the Brest and 
the Toulon fleets got out to sea to convey fleets of 
French transports and store-ships. Their object 
never being to flght, but to make a run to the 
Spanish coast or to some other appointed place, 
nearly all the affairs that happened were running 
fights. On the 22nd of October, Lord Colling- 
wood, who had been blown away from Toulon to 
Minorca by a gale of wind, and who had sailed 
from Minorca to the coast of Catalonia, received 
intelligence that the enemy had come out and was 
fast approaching him. This was an event for 
which he and his officers and crews had been 
longing for more than three years. “ Every soul,” 
says his lordship, “ was in raptures : I expected 
their whole fleet, and that we should have had a 
dashing businesB. The next morning, between 
eight and nine o’clock, they came in sight ; but 
they were few — only one rear-admiral, with three 
sail of tbe line, two frigates, some other armed 
things, and a convoy of about twenty vessels. They 
were going to supply the French army at Barce- 
lona with provibiuns, &c. As soon as they dis- 
covered us they made off. Night came on and I 
thought that we had lost them ; but, as the fleet 
separated in different parties, by good luck Ad- 
miral Martin’s division fell in with them, near 
their own coast, in the Gulf of Lyons, where he 
chased them on shore.” The French rear-admiral 
(Baudin), giving up his attempt to reach Barcelona, 
tried to run into the harbour of Cette, near the 
mouths of the Rhone, Two of his ships of the 
line, failing in this, ran themselvea on shore within 
pistol-shot of each oth^r, at a apot about six miles 
to the north-east of Cette. The other French ship 

Hraa, and the Mauritius ; in Ceylon, the Tenoraerim provinces of 
India, and the Burmese empire. A speeial deportment, under the 
management of Mqjor Tulloch, has bAn established iu the war-oSioe ; 
the nioet assiduous attention it paid to the retarns of the regimental 
Butgeora serving abroad, and wbkth are now made in a fkr more accu- 
rate, distinct, and scientiSc manuer than in former times ; and thus 
the got ernment and country suiy soon hope to be in ponession of a 
most valuable and perfectly completer senes of army-medioal statis- 
itcal reports, which must have the dIbet of preventing the teovreBoe 
of many lamentable errors in our war-ofleo. 
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gh cloiely preiaed by 
two Engliah shipi,' succeeded in reaching Cette 
harbour, which scarcely contained water enough to 
float them. Finding it impossible to sare the two 
stranded line-of-battle ships (a fine new SO-gun 
ship and a fine new 14), Baudin began dismantling 
them and landing the crews. This was on the 
evening of the 25th of October. As it^ grew dvk 
the English ships tacked with the intention of being 
close in to the two wrecks on the rooming of the 
26th ; but the wind fell, and they did not regain 
sight of them until the evening, when they were 
set on fire by their own crews. At eight p.m. the 
‘ Robuste,* Baudin’s fiag-sbip, and her consort the 
74, were blazing fore and aft, and at about ten 
o'clock at night they blew up with a tremendous 
explosion, Martin’s squadron then lying nearly be- 
calmed about seven miles from the spot. One of 
our frigates had succeeded in capturing five of the 
French store-ships. The two ships which had run 
into the shallow harbour of Cette (the one a new 
14, the other a fine large 40-gun frigate*) were 
left in great jeopardy. Seven French transports, 
or store-ships, in charge of an armed store-ship, 
two armed bombards, and another armed vessel, 
put into the Bay of Rosas, on the coast of Cata- 
lonia, and anchored under the protection of the 
caatlc of Rosas, of Fort Trinidad, and of other 
strong land-batteries. I^ord Collingwood deter- 
mined that they should not escape him, and he 
detached Captains Hallowell, B. W. Taylor, H. 
Hope, and others, to board them with their ships* 
boats, and either cut them out or burn them at 
their moorings. And this was done on the evening 
and night of the 31 st of October, in the most gal- 
lant style, in spite of the boarding-nettings and the 
other precautions which the French hud adopted, 
and in the teeth of a terrible fire of the castle, Fort 
Trinidad, and the other batteries, and of repeated 
volleys of musketry from troops assembled on the 
beach. M. Baudin had sailed from Toulon on the 
2l8t of October, the anniversary of the battle of 
Trafalgar. It was a long time before any part of 
the Toulon fleet ventured to sea again. t The 
directing of these operations and the conquest of 
the Ionian islands, which was entirely his own 
project, were the last important services rendered 
to his country by Admiral Lord Collingwood. This 
good and great man, this illustrious model for 
naval commanders, whose life and letters ought to 


• The Duke of Clorencf* (tinea William IV.^ in a most friendly and 
characteriBiie letter to Collingwood uiys, “ It ia nxtraordiiiary that the 
French should build sudh line ships am handle them so ill.’’ 

t In the aailor like letter to which we have alluded, the Duke of 
Clarence uvs. It U odd that the enemy should have selected the Slot 

of October for nlling I I have only to lament that the enemy 

did notgiveyour Imdshipand the British flectan opportunity of doiog 
more ; and trust from the bottom of my heart that the next letter 
whieh you will have occasion to write will bring the news of the Tou- 
lon Seet being iuyout lordship'a power.” After pralungthe gallantry 
of the officen employed in the harzardous servicea. Ills royal highness 
adih * *' I am clearly of omnion that the lleutenanla deaerve and ought 
to be promoted. 1 am for liberal rewoidst” But more than one 
ministiy bad checked the generous fmpnlse of Lord Collingwood, and. 
while they piweuted his bestosrlnc liberal rewards In we shope of 
promotion, they bad displayed Utile libecallty ihemadswa. Cofllag- 
wood’s rsMtad lamentatioos over the n^leei even of Oe brave mei 
who had feoght at Tiafal|ar excite grid^ MSonlehweut, nd 


be found in every cebin and with 
rany, had long been in e declkjhii atete of health. 
He had wve^ times entreatei ue admiralty to 
relieve him, but the government had constant^ 
entreated him to remain. During nearly three 
years he had hardly ever set foot on shore. During 
the whole of his command in the Mediterranean 
hia toil and anxiety were immense, bis occupations 
most various; he win involved in difficult political 
transactions ; he had to maintain a correspondence 
with many foreign pthlees and ministers on 
the European side of that set, and with pashas, 
deys, and sultans on the African side of it; 
and the letters and dispatchea of this thorough 
English sailor, who had been at sea from his 
childhood, are admirable even in point of style. 
His constant service abroad made him often 
lament that he was hardly known to his own 
children. On the 22nd of February, 1810, he 
wrote to Lord Mulgrave, regretting that he hod 
been under the necessity of writing to the secretary 
of the admiralty, and requesting their lordships* 
permission to return to England. “This,” he 
says, ** I have not done until I am patt service. I 
am at preaent totally incapable of applying to the 
duties of my office. My complaint is of a nature 
to which I apprehend it is difficult to apply a 
remedy, for 1 have hitherto received no lienefit 
from medical advice. Since Novemlier it has been 
daily increasing, so that I am now almost past 
walking across my cabin ; and, as it is attributed to 
roy long service in a ship, I have little hope of 
amendment until I can land.** Three days after 
writing this letter he moored in the har^ur of 
Port Mahon, in a state of great suffering and debi- 
lity. As government after government seemed de- 
termined not to relieve him, his friends in the fleet 
had repeatedly urged him to surrender his com- 
mand, and to seek in England, with his affectionate 
wife and daughters, that rest and comfort which 
had long been so necessary to his declining health ; 
but he had always replied that he thought it his 
duty not to quit the poet which had been aasigned 
to him, until he should he duly relieved by Urders 
from the admiralty — ^that his life was bis country’s 
in whatever way it might be required of him. Now, 
however, on the 3rd of March, he surrendered his 
command to Rear-Admiral Martin, who had given 
so good an account of M. Baudin’s squadron ; and 
orders were mven for instantly preparing his old 
ship, the ‘Villc de Paris,’ for the voyage home. 
There was no time to lose, for his life was ebbing 
fast away. Two daya were spent in unsucceiafiu 
attempts to warp the abip out of Port Mahon ; but 
on the 6th the wind came round to a favourabk 
quarter, and at sunset, the * Ville de Pans’ cleaved 
the harbour, and made sail for England, tbe tailors 
wondering whether good old Col ** y^oUld live to 
get there. When he found that he waa Main at 
sea, he rallied for a moment, and aaid, *‘T1ien I 
may yet live to meet the French once more.” Tbe 
next morning there waa a conaiderable itrell, and 
Captain on entoring kit calMi, aaid that 
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he feared that tlie motion of the veuel disturbed 
him. “ No, Thomas,” replied the veteran, “ I am 
now in a state in which nothing in this world can 
disturb me more — I am dying.” He expired that 
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evening without a struggle, having attained the age 
of fifty-nine years and six months.* The death of 
Nelson was not more honourable, and scarcely more 
truly glorious. 
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I-iong before the sortie from Toulon, great efforts 
had been made by the French to get their Brest 
fleet in order, and to expedite squadrons from La 
Rochelle. In the month of March, nine or ten 
sail of the line and other vessels — a portion of the 
Brest fleet — ^werc discovered in Basque Roads, lying 
between ITle d’Aix and the town of Rochelle. Ad- 
miral Lord Gambier appears to have been the first 
officer on the station to propose making an attack on 
these ships by means of Are-ships. In a letier to 
the admiralty, dated the 11th of March, the admiral 
says,— “ The enemy’s ships lie very much exposed 
to the operation of fire-ships : it is a horrible mode 
of warfare, and the attempt very hazardous, if not 
desperate ; but we should have plenty of volunteers 
for the service.”t The admiralty, however, had 
anticipated Lord Gambier, and, guided by a report 
by Captain R. G. Keats, nearly two years ago, 
that board had ordered a number of fire-ships to 
be prepared, and had directed Mr. Congreve to get 
ready to proceed in a transport with a supply of 
his famous rockets, and of men skilled in the ma- 
nagement of them. On the very day on which the 
board issued these orders. Lord Gambier’s letter of 
the 11th of March reached the admiralty, and 
Captain Lord Cochrane, with his frigate from 
the Mediterranean, reached Plymouth. About an 
hour after Cochrane’s frigate had dropped anchor, 
her captain, by telegraph from the admiralty, was 
ordered to attend the Imard, as Lord Cochrane was 
weD acquainted with the Basque Roads and that part 
of the French coast. Cochrane was decidedly of 

AiinU Ofli! ^ GamU«f, 


opinion that the attempt by fire-ships would suc- 
ceed. Lord Mulgrave, the first lord of the admiralty, 
then asked him if he would undertake to execute 
the plan? At first Cochrane declined, pleading 
the jealousy which his sudden appointment might 
excite in his brother officers serving on that station ; 
but upon a subsequent interview he yielded to 
Lord Mulgrave’s representations. On the 19ih of 
March, before Cochrane had been consulted, or 
before he hud consented to take the command of 
the fire-ships, the admiralty wrote to Lord Gambier 
acquainting him with their preparations of rockets, 
fire-ships, &c., and telling him that all these pre- 
parations were making with a view to enable his 
lordship to make the attack : but they left it dis- 
cretional with Lord Gambier to make the attack 
either conjointly with his line-of-battle ships, fri- 
gates, and small craft, fire-ships, bombs, rockets, 
or separately by any of the above means. On the 
25th the admiralty addressed another letter to 
Lord Gambier, acquainting him that they had 
thought fit to select Lord Cochrane to conduct the 
fire-ships, but under his (Lord G.’s) directions. 
Cochrane, who took this letter, and who sailed with 
his frigate forthwith, reached the Basque Roads 
and presented himself and the admiralty letter to 

• A Selection from the Public anA Private Correipoodence of Vice 
Admiral Lord Collincwood: intertpureed with Memoiraof hu Lire, 
by O. L. Newnham CollhiswotMl, h'eq.. P.R.S. 

Thi* admirable book, like Southoy'e Ufe of Nelion, and Sir John 
Barrow’i Llva of Lord Anion and Lord Howe, ouj;lit to be jiut into 
the bande of all young lallon. The admiralty oRght to eanie elieap 
copies of these works to be printed and distributed throughout the 
naty. A good prugicss has been recently mode, and Is now making, 
in establishing libraries for our mm 'eommissioned officers and soldlert. 
Wo trust that the warrant officers and sailors of the ruynl navy will 
neither be forgotten nor left behind. 
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Gambier on the Srd of April. As there was a de> 
lay in the arrival of aome of the fire-ihipa from 
England, Lord Gambier ordered eight large trana- 
porta that were with him to be fitted np aa explo- 
aion vesaela. Three or four other firc-ahipa were 
alao equipped on the apot under the immediate in> 
spection of Lord Ckx:hrane. By the lOth of April 
thirteen or fourteen of the fire-ahipa, and the ahip 
with the congreve-rocketa and the inventor of 
those miaailea, had joined the fleet On the 11th, 
early in the mominy^ Lord Gambier*8 frigates and 
'ajnaH v#*S8ela moved forward to cover and support 
the attack \ and the abipa of the line approached 
as near as they safely could with proper referent 
to the rocks and shoals, which would prevent their 
inanceuvniig. The attack was not to he made 
until dark night; but there were probably good 
reasons for making this demonstration and ap- 
proach by daylight, for the navigation was diflicult. 
But w’c can discover no excuse for the ignorance 
of the whole fleet (not excepting I^rd Cochrane, 
who ought to have discovered the existence of that 
bar, or who ought at least to have conjectured its 
existence, seeing that Nelson had encountered the 
same impediment in his attack on the flotilla at 
Boulogne, and that such a means of defence had 
often been employed before, and was of very ancient 
origin) as to the existence of a strong boom in 
front of the French ships. These ships were dis- 
]iosed in a treble line, in a narrow passage; and 
they were protected by aome tremendous land bat- 
teries, mounting long 36-pounders. The boom 
was no ordinary boom : it was half a mile long, 
extending along the whole front of tne foremost 
line, or right across the channel which leads from 
Basque to Aix Road : it was composed of enor- 
mous cables secured by the heaviest anchors that 
had yet been made, and floated by buoys. The 
island of Aix, which in a manner commanded the 
approach, had 2000 land troops, mostly conscripts, 
and a number of French gun-boats and other row- 
boats were collected at Aix and l^a Rochelle to 
run in front of or behind the boom. When the 
hour arrived Lord Cochrane embarked in one of 
the fire-ships; and at about nine o’clock, in an 
uncommonly dark night, these explosion vessels 
moved towards the enemy, propelled by a wind 
which was favourable, but too fresh to allow of 
the fire-ships being chained together in divisions 
of three or four each, as had been intended. Each 
fire-ship was therefore left to act an independent 
part. The commanders of some of them set fire 
to their fusees a great deal too soon, and tliey ex- 
ploded at too great a distance to do any mischief. 
Two or three others of the fire-ships were stopped 
by the floating boom, the existence of which it 
should appear that not one of them suspected; 
and, aa the foremost of the French ships were 300 
or 400 feet within the boom, these explosions did 
them no harm. But the * Mediator,’ the largest 
and most efficient of these combustible craft, com- 
manded by Captain Woulridge, who best under- 
stood this sort of service, broke the boom, and 
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thus afforded a clear pasaaci not only to hcroelf 
but to the other fire-ships bdiiiMl her. As these 
floating “ machines intemales” advanced in a 
blaze, all the French ships, a lilUe sooner or a 
little later, cut their cables, and most of them ran 
ashore. Though two or three of them were 
grappled, not one of them was blown up by our fire- 
ships, whose explosions resembled an eruption of 
Etna or Hecla. In one single fire-ship 1500 
barrels of gunpowder were ignited, and confined 
and crammed on the top of all this ^npowder 
were 300 or 400 sheila charged with fusees, and 
3000 or 4000 hand-grenadea. Yet the noise and 
blaze and the panic-terror they raised were in- 
finitely greater than the destruction they imme- 
diately caused. When the blaze was over, and 
the darkness of night restored, Lord Cochrane 
(he had exploded his own fire-ship too soon) 
remained at a distance from the rocks and shoals, 
scarcely knowing what had been done or what 
was best to do next. The return of day ihuwed 
seven French ships aground, and little able to 
make any resistance. He thought they might all 
be destroyed as they lay. and he signalised Ijord 
Gambier accordingly. But the wind was blowing 
hard upon the coast, and Gambier, a cautious man, 
dreading that lee-shore, and those shallow fortress- 
bound w'aters, declined sending in any more ves- 
sels. Perhaps the admiral did not like the way in 
which (kichrane was making his signals to him, 
and was calling upon him to do this thing or that 
as though he (Cochrane) had been commander-in- 
chief ; and it is certain that Cochrane's most un- 
expected appointment had created a deal of 
jealousy among the captains in the fleet. At aliout 
six o’clock on the morning of the 12th Cochrane 
signalised that seven of the enemy’s ships were on 
shore and might be destroyed. Shortly after, 
when he could see more clearly, he mode signal 
that all their ships were on shore except two, and 
might be destroyed by only a part of Lord Gbm- 
bier’s ships. But Lord Gambier made no signal 
to weigh until three hours later; and then be 
suspended that aignal by making another calling 
all captains on board his flag-ship. Other delays 
occurred which Lord Gambier explained to the 
satisfaction of his friends and of the court of ad- 
mirals who afterwards examined his conduct, but 
not to the satisfaction of Lord Cochrane or to that 
of the generality of the English public. In the 
meanwhile the tide began to rise, and some of the 
French ships, getting afloat, made for the Cha- 
rante river. The end of the affair, the result of 
various operations which cannot poasibly be ex- 
plained without long details for the most part of a 
very technical nature, was, that, entirely through 
the exertions of Cochrane, four iff the french ehipe 
which could not get afloat struck, and were set fire 
to and destroyed; and the rest escaped up the 
Charante, thoueh all very much imur^ and witli 
crews completdy disheutened. The Frendi offi- 
cers themselves confessed that this had been a most 
unfortunate affair; that the greater part of their 
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crews 'were completely dispirited ; that every day 
they were lamenting their sitaation and speaking 
in praise of the enemy; and that this was the 
greatest injury the English had done. 

Lord Cochrane on his return to England re- 
ceived the honour oi the red riband of the Bath. 
After, and nut before, receiving this distinction he 
told the first lord of the admiralty, that he should 
in his place in parliament oppose any vote of thanks 
to Lord Gambler. Upon hearing this and other 
and much louder expressions of dissatisfaction, 
Gambier demanded a court-martial. This court, 
composed of admirals Sir Roger Curtiss and Wil- 
liam Young ; vice-admirals Sir John T. Duckworth, 
Sir Henry £. Stanhope, Billy Douglas, and 
George Campbell ; rear-admiral John Sutton, and 
four post captains, gave sentence, that Admiral 
Lord Gambier had acted with zeal, judgment, abi- 
lity, and an anxious attention to the welfare of his 
majesty’s service, and that he was most honour- 
ably acquitted of all charges. Cochrane’s friends 
alleged that there were strong prejudices against 
him and strong partialities for his superior officer : 
tlie opposition party, with their newspapers and 
other organs, warmly espoused the cause of Coch- 
rane, w’ho, inclined to the party before, now be- 
came a hot partisan, a radical reformer, and a 
systematic or constant opponent of the govern- 
ment.* 

When Bonaparte returned so hastily from the 
mountains of Galicia to the good city of Paris, in 
alarm at the demonstrations making by Austria, 
he set on foot negotiations with the court of Vienna 
rather in order to gain two or three months’ time 
for his own military preparations than with the 
hope or the wish of averting the storm. He fan- 
cied that the ill success of Sir John Moore would 
prevent the English government from sending any 
other army into Spain ; — of the Spanish armies left 
to themselves he could entertain no apprehension ; 
—and, while his marshals were finishing the war in 
that country, he confidently expected to be able to 
crush the Emperor Francis, who had no assistance 
to expect from Russia, or from Prussia, or from 
any of the German states, or from any of the 
powers of the North. He would make no con- 
cession, he would not even enter into expla- 
nations; and therefore, at the end of March, 
Francis declared war, and issued a manifesto re- 
capitulating the various provocations which Austria 
had endur^ since the peace of Presburg. Austria 
had made astonishing exertions to recruit her 
armies to the number of nearly 300,000 men ; 
but the mass of these troops had not had time 
to attain to any perfection of discipline, and again 
the armies were too much divided and subdi- 
vided, the Emperor Francis aiming not merely 
Ht a defensive war and the recovery of the Tyrol, 
which Bonaparte had given to the king of Bavaria, 

^ For tho offair of the Baique Iloadi, {he cowt-martlal on Lord 
OaittWor. In., the nadcr may ixniauU the naval Uatorieaof Captain 
Breotoo Jemeti, and the Edipburgh Aimuai U^letiir tot 

isos, which eoutalna a very hill neeount written, or revl^, by 
Sfotbey. . * 


but also at the recovery of Lombardy, and all those 
rich transalpine states which now constituted the 
Gallic-Italian kingdom, and at conquests in Poland 
to be made at the expense of the grand duchy Oi 
Warsaw which Bonaparte had set up. While one 
great army under the Archduke Charles marched 
towards the river Inn and the fatal fortress of Ulm, 
another large army under the Archduke John (who 
intended to co-operate at a favourable moment with 
his brother Charles through the passes of the 
Tyrol) was set in motion towards Upper Italy, and 
a third army under the Archduke Ferdinand was 
sent into Poland. Each of these three armies 
began admirably well ; but only to end lamentably. 
On the 9th of April the Archduke Charles crossed 
the Inn, and presently occupied Bavaria and 
communicated with the TyroL in which latter 
country the brave, loyal, and patriotic inhabitants — 
chiefly mountaineers and peasants — had risen upon 
the French and Bavarian troops and had driven 
them out. On the 10th of April the Archduke 
John, with his army full of spirit and of hope, de- 
scended from the Alps into Italy, driving the 
French and Italian troops of the viceroy Eugene 
Beauharnais before him, and steadily advahcing 
to the Tagliamento, capturing all the open towns 
and laying siege to the fortresses of Osopo and 
Palmanova. In Poland the Archduke Ferdinand 
defeated Bonaparte’s satellite, Pomatowski, and 
marched as a conqueror into the city of Warsaw. 
In the meanwhile, Bonaparte had collected an 
immense but compact army on the Rhine, consist- 
ing of French, Italians, Poles, Bavarians, Wur- 
temburgers, Saxons, and of all the contingents of 
the Rhenish confederation. He counted with con- 
fidence on the rapidity of his movements, and on 
the very imperfect condition of discipline among 
the majority of the troops in the ranks of his old 
opponent the Archduke Charles. “ Six thousand 
of our people,” said he, “ ought to attack and beat 

12.000 or 15,000 of that mob, cette canaiile-ld*** 
On the 20th of April he defeated the archduke’s 
advanced guard at Abensberg; on the 23rd he 
escaladed the walls and took the city of Rutisbon, 
on which occasion he was slightly w'ounded in the 
foot by a spent musket-ball. He then advanced 
still more rapidly, separating the Austrian divi- 
sions from one another, and, by one of his most 
skilful or quickest manoeuvres (which the Aus- 
trians ought to have understood by this time, and 
BO have l^en provided against), he completely dis- 
located and broke the Archduke’s line. Rislang a 
battle at Eckmuhl under very disadvantageous cir>» 
cumstances, Charles was thoroughly defeated, lost 
a great part of his artillery, ammunition, and bag^ 
gage, and is said to have owed his own escape to 
the speed of his horse. The archduke retired into 
Bohemia, leaving the road to Vienna open to the 
French, who entered it in triumph on the morning 
of the 13th of May, after amere show of resistance 
which lasted only ttee or four days. The garrison, 

15.000 strong, ffie court, the nobility, had idl fled 

* Anwpaitt^i liBtterto Manhol Mumw. 
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from the place before it capitulated; but thm 
remained there one princess of the house of Austria, 
the Archduchess Maria Louisa, whom sickness had 
retained in the palace of her fathers. [A notion, 
however, prevailed at the time and afterwards, 
that the archduchess’s malady was in good part a 
fiction.] The conqueror caused the archduchess 
to be treated with fdl respect and reverence ; but 
at the same time he acted as sovereign and master 
in her father’s capital. In conformity with the 
aystem which we have ventured to condemn, 
when reObmmended and upheld by English writers, 
hut which was certainly well suited to his purposes 
and modes of making war, he declared not only 
that no popular insurgents, but also that no militia, 
had any right to take any part in the hostilitiea, or 
to make any effort against the invaders of their 
country. On the 14th of May he issued a decree 
commanding the immediate dissolution of the 
Landwehr, and threatening with the severest punish* 
ments all such men as should not lay by their arms 
and return quietly to their homes within a fort- 
night. 

The Archduke Charles now collected his army 
on the left bank of the Danube, only a few miles 
below Vienna. Having constructed some bridges, 
Bonajmrte crossed the river and attacked the arch- 
duke. The great battle of Aspern, which was begun 
on the 21 St of May, was one of the most memorable 
that took place in the whole course of these long 
or often- renewed wars. When night closed on the 
field of caniage the combat was undecided ; but 
the loss of Bonaparte was far greater than that of 
the archduke, who had been reinforced by some 
Austrian and Hungarian veterans, and who dis- 
played throughout the day both an unflinching 
courage and excellent generalship. The battle was 
renewed early on the following day, and was raging 
with fury on both sides, when Bonaparte was in- 
formed that the bridges in his rear, which he had 
constructed to keep up his communications with 
the right bank of the Danube, had been carried 
away by a flood Upon this he ordered a retreat, 
and withdrew, not without some confusion, into the 
island of Lobau, in the middle of the Danube, and 
cut away the bridge which joined the island to the 
left bank of the river. The loss of the French in 
killed and wounded was very great : Marshal 
Lannes, duke of Montebello, finished his earthly 
career at Aspem; Generals Espagne and Saint- 
Hilaire were also among the slain ; and an immense 
number of field-officers perished ou the field or died 
of their wounds on the isle of Lobau. The risible 
discouragement of the men was good evidence that 
Aspem had in fact been a defeat to the French. 
It is true that at this juncture the Emperor Alexan- 
der had declared war against the Emperor Francis, 
and had raised his itrmy in Russian Poland to 
50,000 men ; but these Russians seemed to satisfy 
themselves with merely observing the Austrian 
army under Archduke John, and Sie Polish army 
(of which the czar was much more apprehensive) 
under Prince Poniatowski ; and they certainly ab- 
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stained from taking any aellfe part whatever in 
tbia campaign. But, on the aliHr aide, while Bo- 
naparte and the mass of hh Grand Army were 
cooped up and miserably huddled ti^ether on an 
iriand in the Danube, popular patriotic instirrec- 
tiona of a formidable character were breaking out 
in his rear, and even in regions contiguous to the 
Rhine and the frontiers of France: the gallant 
Major Schill, the best of partisan leaden, had 
raised the standard of liberty and independence in 
the North of Germany ; the inept Jerome Bona- 
parte, king of Westphalia, was compelled to fly 
from his capital ; the chivalrous Duke of Bruns- 
wick, the avenger of his old father, threw himself 
into Bohemia with his Black Hussars ; and one of 
the princcsof Hesse, and other men of ancient and 
honoured names, followed these examples, and pro- 
pagated and most bravely fought for the reviving 
Germanic feeling. All Germany learned for the 
first time these ten yean that Bonaparte had lieen 
vanquished and compelled to fall back. The news 
gave heart and hope to all that were enemies to the 
French and friends to their own country : the fer- 
mentation of the Germanic populations became 
general ; and those governments and princes that 
had attached themselves to the fortunes of the 
Corsican Emperor of the French must have been 
broken up and swept out of the counfry if this 
true Germanic feeling in the people had been 
allowed a little more time, and had received pro- 
per encouragement from bold and decisive opera- 
tions on the {lart of the armies of the Emperor of 
Austria. It was with difficulty that Bonaparte’s 
submissive ally, the King of Saxony and Grand 
Duke of Warsaw, could restrain the sympathies of 
his German subjects; and in Prussia, notwith- 
standing the fear and awe of the government, the 
people seemed almost everywhere on tiptoe, in- 
flamed with the desire of avenging the disgraces 
of Jena, the humiliations of their king, and the 
wrongs of their graceful, high-spirited, and broken- 
hearted queen. Major Schill himself was a tubject 
of his Prussian majesty, and he had marched off 
from Berlin with his regiment of hussars and a 
few hundred Prussian infantry, — brave men, who 
would risk the death of soldiers on the field of 
battle, or the hanging and fusilading of the French, 
who chose to consider and to treat them and all 
such patriot bands as banditti and brigands, rather 
than witness any longer the slavery of their country 
and the opprobrium of the whole Teutonic family. 
The retreat from Bavaria of the Archduke Charles 
had not damped the spirit of the resolute Tyrolese, 
who were in arms almost to a man, making a noble 
stand against another united army of French and 
Bavarians. At the beginning of June bands, more 
or less considerable, issued from the mountains of 
Bohemia, and penetrated into Saxony, Franconia, 
Hesse, Hanover, and others of the circles of the 
old empire, exciting the populatioiii to riie, launch- 
ing proclamations, and gathering many partisans : 
their cry was, Arm to deliM your liberties ! 
Arm for the deliverance and the libertiea of 
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Europe!** It was hard lor French generals to 
get native German troops (and they had few but 
German corps under their command) to fight 
against the German patriots.* The King of 
Wurtemburg was reduo^ to almost as sad straits 
as his brother-in-law Jerome, King of Westphalia. 
This popular enthusiasm and insurrection might 
not have sufhced in itself to break the iron sceptre 
of Bonaparte ; but, with a little time and encourage- 
ment, the partisan bands might have been well 
organised and disciplined, the regular armies of 
the confederation of the Rhine and the other 
veteran German troops that were unwillingly fol- 
lowing tlie standard of the Emperor of the French 
would have deserted from him as they did a few 
years later, and an ocean of blood might have been 
spared humanity. But, afler his exploits on the 
field of Aspem, a torpor or a stupefaction appears 
to have fallen upon the Archduke Charles. In part, 
this might be accounted for by the reverses which 
were following the first successes of the Archduke 
John in Italy, and of the Archduke Ferdinand in 
Poland ; but there certainly must have been some 
other cause, or causes, more secret and more power- 
ful to produce this long inaction. Treachery and 
treason of the darkest kind have been suspected, 
not in the Archduke Charles, who was one of the 
most honourable of men, hut in inferior generals, 
and among the memlicrs of the government and the 
Aulic Council, which always directed the war, 
whether near or distant, and which never, since the 
beginning of the French Revolution, had directed 
it aright. For six whole weeks Bonaparte's army 
was allowed to remain undisturbed in the isle of 
Lobau. During this long interval it was reinforced 
by the arrival of the corps of Marshal Davoust ; 
strong redoubts and batteries were raised on the 
island ; new bridges were prepared; every possible 
advantage was taken of the abundant resources 
offered by the city of Vienna ; and Eugene Beuu- 
harnais with the army of Italy, and Marmont with 
the army of Dalmatia, after the retreat of the Arch- 
duke John, and by a succession of rapid and bril- 
liant marches, gave the hand to their emperor and 
his Grand Army. When all these advantages had 
been procured, Bonaparte, with a great superiority 
of force, determined to try his fortune again on the 
left bank of the Danube. The Archduke Charles 
had fortified that bank, had erected batteries to 
prevent the passage of the French from the isle of 
Lobau, and had thrown up other batteries and re- 
doubts at Aspern, Essling, and other points : but 
the Archduke John, who bad effected his retreat 
from Italy into Hungary, was not brought up to 
the scene of action, nor did the Archduk? Ferdi- 
nand quit Poland and march to the succour of his 
brother, until it was all too late. The Austrians, 
too, appear to have conceived that the French 

* The bmve Duke of Brunswick eoid, in one of hit proclumationi, 
'* Gernane 1 would yoo Khed your blood for forelKnen, for Freiicli- 
7 Your lirotherii, a^'ainst whom they are miikiii;,' von murcli, are 
coinioy only to broak your cliaint. Him, Uvuiani I itisf, Prussians, 
Brunswii'kvrs, Hanoverians 1 Unite to-ollier (oaipe out the sliame 
of Ormiuny, and to puuish her oppressors I Tho moment of delUor- 
Mice IS at uaud 


could only effect their passage at the identical 
point where they had made it before, so that all 
their works were made merely to face the isle of 
Lobau. On the night of the 4th of July Bona- 
parte opened a tremendous fire from his batteries 
on Lobau ; and, while the dull Austrians were re- 
plying to it, the French w'ent silently over to another 
islet a little lower down the river, established six 
bridges, and began to glide over to the left bank. 
By the morning of the 5th Bonaparte and the mass 
of his army were well established on that bank, 
and on the flank of all the archduke’s positions, 
which were thus in a manner rendered useless. It 
should appear that the Austrian army knew nothing 
of this manoeuvre until it was all but completed. 
The Archduke Charles retired obliquely upon 
Wagram, a few miles behind Aspem, fighting hard 
as he went at Enzersdorf, at Essling, and at one or 
two other points, and removing his artillery from 
his now useless works. Towards evening Bona- 
parte attempted to finish the affair by attacking 
the Austrian centre. He began by a concen- 
trated murderous fire of artillery, the number 
of his guns being now increased to a greater 
disproportion than ever, and nearly every' guii 
being loaded with grape-shot. But the Aus- 
trian veterans were not to be broken ; the 
centre stood like a wall, replying with a less 
numerous but well-served artill^y; in some 
charges made on the wings of the ar^'duke’s army 
and on other parts of his line the French were 
repulsed with great loss ; the Saxons and other 
German troops commanded by Bernadotte showed 
symptoms of uneasiness and insubordination — a 
feather thrown into the scale of the indecision of 
these Germans would have made them march over 
to the archduke as they marched over to the grand 
allied army on the field of Leipsic in the year 
1813; — finally, some of the elite of the native 
French troops fell into confusion, which was in- 
creased by the darkness of night. About an hour 
before midnight the firing of the artillery ceased, 
and Bonaparte was again compelled to confess in- 
wardly that he had been worsted. When he 
complained to Bernadotte, with whom he was per- 
petually quarrelling, of the conduct of the Saxons 
and of the general ill success of the day, the mar- 
shal replied, “Sire, we have no longer such troops 
as those we brought from the camp of Boulogne 
in 1806!” The best of the French army had in 
fact been already sacrificed. On tlic morrow, 
however — the memorable 6th of July — when the 
Archduke Charles drew up his army in the form 
of a crescent on the plain of Wagram, and, re- 
suming the offensive, attacked the French with the 
hope of driving them back into the Danube, the 
AustriauB were defeated, but rather by superiority 
of number and by the immensity of the enemy’s 
artillery than by any superiority either in bravery 
or generalship. The battle of Wagram was — or 
at least the decisive part of it was— a battle of 
cannons and howitzers. For some hours victory 
seemed to sit upon the crest of the brave Austrian 
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prince. Bemadotte waa driven from hia poaition ; 
Maaaena recovered that position, but could not 
hold it; Eugene Beauharnaia with hia army of 
Italy waa driven in and almoat routed ; columna 
of Auatrians aeemed gaining ground in every direc- 
tion, and at one moment the French left wing waa 
completely turned, and dismay reigned in the 
elat-majort or grand staff, of the Grand Army. But 
Marshal Davoust, with an immense corps com- 
posed entirely of Frenchmen, made an impression 
on the left wing of the Austrians ; and at the cri- 
tical moment Bonaparte, who kept his attention 
entirely fixed on Davoust, deployed the batteries 
of his imperial guards, ranging sixty or more 
pieces of cannon in the first line like infantry, and 
opening an awful fire on the heads of some ad- 
vancing columns.* These attacking columns 
lialted ; their weak artillery was soon silenced ; 
Davoust’s corps shouted victory ; and then Bona- 
parte, saying “The battle is won,** formed his 
entire centre into column, and with twenty-one 
battalions of infantry under Macdonald, the tw’o 
divisions of Eugene Beauharnais, the cuirassiers 
and the light cavalry of the gunid, with the old 
and the new guard, and the noted grenadiers d 
thtvaly he drove across the plain with his con- 
densed mass, broke through the archduke’s centre, 
and reached Wagram. Now, indeed, the battle 
waa gained, but tremendous was the price he had 
paid for it: three of hia generals were killed, 
twenty-one of his generals were wounded, and ac- 
cording even to French accounts 6500 men were 
killed and 15,000 were wounded. The lying bul- 
letins, which could no longer deceive anybody, 
stated his total loss at 1 500 killed and a few thou- 
sands wounded; but it now appears from docu- 
ments found in the French war-office and in other 
depositories that Bonaparte had altogether about 

33.000 men put hors dc rnmhat in the tw’o battles 
which he fought near Wagram. The Austrian 
loss was certainly inferior to this ; on the 5th they 
had a decided advantage ; on the 6th they were 
for a long time victorious; and even when their 
centre was broken their retreat w'as effected lu good 
order, and there was no pursuit, the French halt- 
ing in a state of doubt or exhaustion on the ground 
they had gained. It is a hot pursuit that swells 
the number of killed, wounded, and prisoners. 
They abandoned some of their artillery, but the 
Austrians carried away with them more prisoners 
than they had themselves lost. In their own 
official accounts the Austrians estimated their loss 
in the field at 20,000 killed and wounded, and it 
appears that their loss in reality did not exceed 

26.000 or 27,0O0. Thirteen Austrian generals 
were killed or wounded, and the Archduke Charles 
himself received a slight hurt in repelling a 

* "The Auetrion centre," cried Bonaparte, " miut be battered bv 
hitiUr»n like a fortreee!" When the horrible etniiule ecenied Roiag 
a»aiiut him he eaclaimed to Drouut, the generaldf hia artillery, 
*' Druuot, bring up ell tlie batteric* of tlie guard 1 We Biuet ■lutalu 
n.ivoiiat'i column nt any price ! Alltm, D^ot, throw me ten ihou- 
miiiu cannon-liallB I CniMi me llioic maiaee before you 1" 

Tliiis, the lew he- relied on hie troope, the mure he relied on hie 
unuon ; and thus he kept increeaing hie artillery unt of all^noportion. 
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charge. But the most lantaiilablt part of the 
story seems to be this .—.during W two daya* fight 
the Archduke John, with 10,000 or 12,000 chmee 
troops which he had brought back from Italy, waa 
lying at Preaburg on the Hungarian frontier, on 
the same side of the Danube as his brother Charlta 
and Bonaparte, and only six or seven leagues from 
them. ' A good forced march might have brought 
the Archduke John to the field, at latest on the 
second and decisive day of the fighting ; and it is 
allowed by most of the French themselves that 
his appearance, at any moment before Bonaparte’s 
last tremendous charge, would have thrown the 
French into irremediable confusion. It is said 
that pressing orders and earnest entreaties vi^re 
sent by Charles to his younger brother to hasten 
his march; but there the Archduke John re- 
mained, to leave an historical doubt to posterity 
as to the motives of his conduct or the causes or 
accidents which delayed his advance. He waa as 
brave as his brother, and unquestionably quite as 
loyal : we cannot credit the insinuations of the 
French that he was actuated by a mean iealousy ; 
but we incline rather to believe that there was 
treachery as well as stupidity among some of the 
men who surrounded him ; that there was an 
opposition and conflict between the orders given 
him by the Aulic Council and the orders sent him 
by the Archduke Charles, or that the orders were 
badly given by his brother and badly understood 
by himself. 
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Still, however, the army of the Archduke Charles 
was neither destroyed nor discouraged and dis- 
persed ; men and officers were ready to fight agmn, 
and the archduke was eager to continue the war. 
By skirmishing and manoeuvring he might have 
gained time sufficient to allow not only the Arch- 
duke John but also the Archduke Fe^inand and 
other generals of separate corps to form their junc- 
tion with him ; the partisan war Are edntim^ in 
Germany, the Tyrolese were as yet standing os 
conquerors on their own proud mountains, and the 
warlike population of Hungary might have fur- 
nished immediately awarma of squadrons of excel- 
lent light cavalry, while Bohemia would have 
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jmred forth her yageri or tirailleurs, among the 
Mt light infantry and riflemen in the world. 
Alarming news arrived from Murat at Naples, 
who was watching the storm then gathering in 
Sicily and in Calamia ; and in the course of a few 
days the spirit of Bonaparte became disquieted by 
the storm which had then burst upon Holland, — ^by 
the capture of Walcheren, which was a far more 
serious source of uneasiness than has been gene- 
rally allowed, — and by the news of the defeat of 
his hrother Joseph and his marshals at Talavera. 
So far was the Archduke Charles from thinking 
of a dishonourable, dastardly peace that he was 
actually fighting the French on the 11th of July, 
and was even preparing for another general battle, 
when certain diplomatists drove into his camp 
and told him that the Emperor Francis had 
agreed to a truce, and that an armistice had just 
bttn concluded at Znaym. This led to the op- 
probrious peace of Schonbrunn, which was not 
signed, however, till the 14th of October. During 
this, to him, most opportune and profitable sus- 
pension of hostilities, Bonaparte chiefly resided 
in the imperial palace of Schonbrunn, leading 
nearly the same course of life to which he was 
accustomed at the Tuileries, and ruling in Vienna 
like a lord and master.* From this ancient resi- 
dence of the house of Hapsburg he issued his 
decrees to all parts of the continent, and endea- 
voured also to open a correspondence with some 
disaffected states or subjects of Francis, in order 
to terrify him into greater submission and vaster 
sacrifices even than those which the Austrian 
cabinet seemed ready to make, and to sow germs 
of discord, rivalry, and confusion which might 
keep that empire for ever in a weak and prostrate 
condition. But, though he had assuredly found 
on this as on former occasions some traitors that 
served him for money, he could not find on the 
whole suffona of the Austrian empire any such 
thing as t body of disaffected or disloyal men, 
and, now that Italy was gone, he could not dis- 
cover in the curious composite which made up 
that empire, in the different kingdoms, in the 
provinces and adjoints, in many of which the 
people differed in origin, in language, in habits, 
and in several instances in religion, a single foyer 
of discontent and rebellion, or any one class willing 
to throw themselves under French protection and 
assert an independence of the house of Hapsburg. 
Except in their lost Italian provinces the sway of 
the Auatrians had been mild and popular, and the 
government of Francis II. was, and ever had been, 

* R WM al SehSabruim that Bonaparte norroi^esei^ the dagger 
•fan anthoalaaUo young man, a member of the Tuganoimd^ or of aome 
other of thoae aeoret aoeietiea which had now and at a later period to 
ftent an elbot in enalting tiie Germanic feeliug. Stabba, we aon of 
A reepectable ProtMtaut rlergyman of Erfurt, went to a grand review 
of the Imperial guard, and ruahed upon the empmor in the midat of 
h|i ataf. Bertliier and Rapp aelaed him and diaarmed him when hia 
knllb waa bat a few inehea nom Bonapurte'a heart. *' What iqjury 
ItSVO t over done to yon aaid the oonqueror. " To me paraonnlly 
aerio,” mpUed the youth ; “ but you are the oppreaaor of my country, 
tha tyrant of the world 1" Bonaparte, who had already fuailaded 
mow than twenty burghers of Vienna pew /hire pew, caused the 
yonih to be ahot on Ae very next morning. The boy, for he woa 
Waieely aightoen years old, died like a hero. 


considered as a paternal government In Hungary, 
where the people differ as much from Austrians as 
our old highland clans differed from the lowland 
Scotch or from the English, and where a proud 
and spirited nobility had maintained an oligarchic 
constitution — where jars occasionally took place 
between the imperial authorities and the aristo- 
cracy, and where the great magnates had often 
been known to defy the Aulic Council, the French 
fancied that something inight be done ; but, when 
Bonaparte addressed an invitation to the Hun- 
garians to separate themselves from Austria, to 
form an independent kingdom under a native 
ruler, and to give to the crown of the Magyars the 
lustre which once belonged to it, they turned from 
the invitation with contempt and disgust. Those 
men had no sympathy with the French; their 
liberties and privileges had been well preserved 
under the house of Austria, and they knew but 
too well the fate of democracies, oligarchies, and 
all other governments that had claimed the pro- 
tection of Bonaparte. 

A few words must be said on the campaigns in 
Poland and Italy. The grand duchy of Warsaw 
did not capitulate with its capital. The Archduke 
Ferdinand laid siege to Thorn. While a strong 
garrison detained him there, Poniatowski, having 
doubled his army, fell upon the Austrians with 
40,000 men, drove them out of thu city of Warsaw, 
beat the archduke in two battles loiight at the end 
of April and beginning of May, invaded Austrian 
Poland, penetrated into Gallicia, and forced the 
archduke to evacuate entirely the territories of the 
grand duchy of Warsaw by the beginning of July. 



Evoiin BlAUHABITAia. 


When the Archduke John first descended into 
Italy to contend with the French viceroy, his pro- 
grw was favoured by many circumstances: the 
spirit of the Austrian armies had never been higher 
than then, and the common people of the country 
wen heartily sick of the French dominion, and 
irritated, exasperated in the extreme by ^e harsh, 
lawless, and, in their eyes, impious conduct of Bon- 
aparte towards Pius VII., a pontiff whose pergonal 
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virtufit, and impoaing and touching demeanour, 
greatly increased the reverence felt for the sanctity 
of his office. A large portion of the Italian no- 
bility were, and a considerable portion of the hour- 
genisie had become, free-thinkeri-^converta and 
disciples to the doctrines of Voltaire and the French 
pkilosophesj — and as such disposed to regard with 
joy or with indifference any humiliation offered to 
the tiara, or any blow struck at the Roman priest- 
hood ; but these classes of men were acutely sen- 
sible to the injuries offered to themselves person- 
ally, to the enormous stride of taxation which was 
goitig pari passu with retreating trade and the 
rapid fall of the value of the rich productions of the 
country, to the intolerable war contributions, and 
to the still more intolerable military conscription, 
which spared no rank or condition of men. And 
even many of those nobles and citizens of Lom- 
bardy who had most favoured the French, and who 
had most profited by Bonaparte's government, ap- 
prehended that the end of his system was coming, 
and that the best thing they could do under present 
circumstances would be either to remain neutral 
and indifferent, or to win a reconciliation from 
their old masters the Austrians by lending them 
assistance, or by affecting to feel infinite joy at 
their successes and happy return to a country 
which they had so long possessed. This was the 
common logic of self-interest; but there were 
higher and nobler natures — enthusiastic, generous 
minds, that had outlived their early dream of liberty 
and pure republicanism and the union of all Italy, 
— that were weary and disgusted with these bloody 
struggles, which, end which way they would, were 
sure to leave the Italians the slaves of a foreign 
master. As the Archduke John advanced as a 
conqueror across the rich Lombard plain, all the 
villages and small towns, and not a few of the 
larger cities, hailed his approach by shouting 
“ Long live our old good master the Em^icror 
Francis !” Eugene Beauharnais attempted to stop 
him near Sacile, and, risking a general action, was 
completely defeated. But the archduke, instead 
of vigorously pursuing the viceroy’s beaten and, in 
good part, demoralised army, marched slowly on 
and lost many good opportunities on the banks of 
the Adige. Marshal Macdonald arrived to advise 
and direct Eugene ; and reinforcements began to 
pour into Lombardy from Tuscany and from parts 
of Ijower Italy. The archduke, however, passed 
the Piave and the Brenta, the people of Padua re- 
ceived him as a deliverer, and when he seemed to 
threaten Venice there was a popular party in that 
city impatient to rise and join nim. At this mo- 
ment the victorious Tyrolese insurgents came down 
the valley of Trent and showed a bold front within 
the Italian frontiers and on both banks of the 
Adige, erecting the double-necked eagle, the 
standard of Austria, wherever they advanced. But 
anon came the news of the Archduke Charles's de- 
feat at Eckmuhl and his retreat beyond Vienna and 
the Danube : the brave Tyrolese were obliged to 
retire to their own country, the passes into whk^ 
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on the side of Bavaria, wm itow left open ; end 
the Archduke John waa Oi^djMjd hv the Attlip 
Council to retire from Italy and ^0 the Archduke 
Cherlea as quickly as he coul^ The retreet be- 
gan ; the poor Italians who had committed them* 
eelvee were left to the tender mercies of the Flni^ ; 
Beauharnais followed the Archduke John wUh 
forces numerically superior ; a bloody battle wee 
fought near Conesliano ; but the archduke, though 
worsted, continued his retreat in good order, efleot* 
ing the difficult passage of the Tagliamento under 
the eye of Beauharnais. Macdonud, pursuing toe 
incautiously, waa well beaten in one or two a&iri 
in the mountains of Carniola ; but, waiting at Orttu 
until he was joined by Mannont and the French 
army of Dalmatia, who with great difficulty and 
not without terrible Ion had fought their way 
through Croatia and other mountainous regioor 
where the populations were all in arms, Macdonald 
and Beauharnais descended through the valley of 
Raab to the banks of the Danube aud the vicinity 
of Vienna, where they gave the hand to Bonaparte 
and the Grand Army. Eugene, however, had not 
been allowed to get through the valley of Raab 
without some hard fighting. On the 14th of June, 
the anniversary of the victory of Marengo, Bona- 
parte’s step-son found himself opposed near the 
town of Raab by the Archduke John, whose army, 
even after so long and hurried a retreat and much 
suffering, and in spite of the discouraging news 
which reached it from all quarters, formed in ad- 
mirable order, and fought with so much spirit that 
twice in the coui'se of the battle the enemy wai 
nearly defeated. The Archduke John aud Eugene 
Beuuliarnuis were young men nearly of the same 
age ; they were at least equal in valour ; and, if 
Macdonald had nut been at hand to rive his advice, 
we may doubt whether there would nave been any 
inequality in the military skill displayed by the 
two young commanders-in-chief. Although de- 
feated in the end, the archduke retired in such 
perfect order that Eugene did not venture to attack 
even his rear-guard. The Austrian prince reach^ 
the valley of the Danube, crossed that river, and 
ascended the left bank as far as Presburg; but 
then came the slowness, the indecision, the blun- 
der, or the treachery, or some other mysterious 
cause, of which we have complained. By the line 
he took the archduke had only a few miles’ longer 
march than the viceroy. Eugene joined Bona- 
parte several days before the battle of Wagram, 
which was not fought till twenty-two days after the 
battle of Raab ; the Archduke John, with the loyal 
population of Hungary on both flanks and on nia 
rear, appears to have reached Presburg two or 
three days before the decisive, but, for a long time, 
doubtftil, battle of Wsgram— but there he iMdd. 
After reconsidering every hypothesis, /we are the 
more confirmed in the opinion that in thie cam* 
paign, as in all the preceding camMgna of the Ana- 
trians, treachery waa at work, and that the emperer 
was grossly betrayed. We know that the Frei^ 
geneA Seraa attempted to cpmipt with money 
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commandant of one of the emperor’s fortresses; t 
we know that this honourable officer scorned the I 
bribe and those who insulted him by offering it, 
and died fighting gallantly in the breach ; but we 
do not know how often the golden napoleons suc- 
ceeded in the objects for which in all these wars 
they were profusely distributed. After this cam- 
paign, even as after Mack’s campai^ of Ulm, 
numbers of Austrian officers and civil employes 
were known to start suddenly into opulence and 
luxury, without any visible source for their in- 
crease fortunes. 

It was from the palace of Schunbrunn that Bo- 
naparte aimed his last thunderbolt at the head of 
the ]>ope. In May, 1808, he had annexed, /or ever, 
the best part of the papal dominions to the mock 
kingdom of Italy ; and his generals and the Roman 
revolutionary party — about the most savage, atheist- 
ical, and intolerant of all the reformers of that day 
—had constituted Pius VII. a prisoner in the Va- 
tican. All the cardinals that offered the slightest 
resistance or remonstrance were expelled from 
Rome. Gabrielli, the cardinal secretary of state, 
or prime minister, was sent away to his bishopric 
at Sinigaglia. The pope appointed Cardinal Pacca 
to fill the place : Miollis, the French general, im- 
mediately ordered off Pacca to Benevento ; and, 
upon this cardinal’s refusing obedience, he was 
seized by French gendarmes and forcibly carried 
across the Neapolitan frontier. Another cardinal, 
the decanus of the sacred college, was treated in 
the same manner. Pius, after again reminding the 
Emperor of the French of the services he had ren- 
dered him, and of the long winter journey he had 
made to crown him in Notre Dame, threatened 
Bonaparte and his agents with the thunders of the 
church; but he held his hand. On the 17th of 
May, 1809, four days after entering Vienna, 
Bonaparte issued a decree, in which he united the 
remainder of the Roman States, not to the mock 
kingdom of Italy, but to the French empire, 
leaving to the present pope, in case of his quietly 
submitting, his palaces, which had been robbed 
already of the treasures of art they contained, and 
an annual allowance of about 80,000/. sterling. 
Upon this Pius VII. held his hand no longer. On 
the 10th of June printed copies of a bull of ex- 
communication against all the perpetrators and 
abettors of the invasion of Rome and of the terri- 
tories of the Holy See were affixed to the gates 
of the principal churches of the city, and were 
rapidly distributed by devout people in every part 
of Italy, and in all ultramontane Catholic countries. 
Philosophes and unbelieving soldiers sneered at 
this thunderbolt; but it was a real thunderbolt 
nevertheless, that scorched and withered some of 
Bonaparte’s best interests. A few days after it 
waa launched the armament of Sir John Stuart 
made its appearance in the Bay of Naples, and the 
French were'getting beaten or bewildered by the 
Calabrian insurgents. Murat was greatly alarmed ; 
and it is said that it waa he who, without any pre- 
fiout instructions from his brother-in-law and 


master in the palace of Schunbrunn, concerted 
with Miollis, who was equally afraid of a popular 
insurrection at Rome, measures for seizing the old 
pope and sending him a state prisoner into France, 
where his predecessor, Pius VI., had died in a 
miserable captivity. But we know from better 
authority than that of Las Cases that Murat con- 
sulted previously with Bonaparte, and that an 
express order to get the pope out of Italy came 
from Schunbrunn. Miollis, who was governor and 
a sort of viceroy in Rome, chose a proper instru- 
ment for the deed of violence in a rough low-born 
soldier of fortune, Radet, who had served for many 
years in the gendarmerie, and who was now one of 
Bonaparte’s barons, legionaries of honour, and a 
general of French gendarmes. The pope had shut 
himself up in his palace on the Quirinal. At mid- 
night the palace was surrounded ; and between two 
and three o’clock on the morning of the 6lh of July 
some of Radet’s French gendarmes, and a few 
Roman reformers who knew the building well, 
and who would have had no reluctance to cut the 
old pope’s throat, scaled the walls of the palace, 
broke open several doors, and, throwing open the 
great gates, let in their comrades from without. 
The Swiss guards, whom the pope had collected 
within the walls of the palace, offered no resistance, 
having received his own solemn order to that 
effect. General Baron Radet p^etrated to the 
apartment in which Pius was, ana' found him in 
full pontifical dress, surrounded by priestly at- 
tendants. The leader of gendarmes told the pontiff 
that he had orders to remove him from Rome, 
unless he recalled the bull of excommunication, 
and consented to sign an entire abdication of his 
temporal authority. Pius replied that this he could 
not do. Radet then told him that he must depart 
immediately. “ I then yield to force,” replied the 
helpless and truly venerable pontiff ; and, taking 
his breviary under his arm, he meekly follow'cd 
the French general to the gate, where a carriage 
was found ready, and whence he was instantly 
driven off under a strong escort of French gen- 
darmerie. Only Radet went with him in the coach, 
which flew as rapidly through the country as relays 
of six horses could make it fly. Not a soul was 
permitted to accompany him, or to follow him ; 
and it was all in vain that he represented his great 
physical suffering from this rapid, break-neck, 
never-resting way of travelling. Radet was in an 
agony of alarm all along the road lest the pope 
should be recognised. When he was well advanced 
on his journey he was transferred to the custody of 
some other gendarme officer ; and so he was car- 
ried on from one military post to another, there 
being no lack of gendarmerie in any part of Italy. 
When they reached the Riviera di Levante, or 
eastern coast of Genoa, the French dreaded the 
mountain passes and the devout peasantry. They 
therefore huddled the poor old pope on board a 
frail and dirty bark that was bound for Genoa, 
and that was creeping along the coast, as all vessels 
were then obliged to creep, in order to avoid the 
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British cniisen. Pius adced whether they intended 
to drown him. The gendarmes answered No. As 
soon as they landed him in Genoa, they smuggled 
him into another carriage, which was driven off at 
full gallop. They whirled the pontiff over the 
rough and mountainous road of the Bocchetta, and 
never made a halt till they came to the fortified 
town of Alessandria, near the field of Marengo. 
From Alessandria they carried him with the same 
speed across the plains of Piedmont, then scorched 
by the July sun, to Sant* Ambrogio di Susa, at the 
foot of the Alps. Completely exhausted by fatigue 
and suffering, the old pope asked whether Napoleon 
wanted to have him dead or alive. They answered 
Certainly alive. “ Then,” said Pius, “Let us rest 
here this night.” They w'ere forced to consent, 
for it seemed evident that he would die that night 
on the lofty, cold Alps, if they continued their 
journey. On the following day they hurried him 
over the road of Mount Ccnis and through the 
deep valley of Savoy. From Savoy they turned 
aside to the old French province of Dauphiny. 
They imprisoned him for a time in the city of 
Grenoble ; but orders came from Bonaparte to re> 
move him to the fortress of Savona, in the western 
Rivieri’ of Genoa. There was u much nearer road 
from Grenoble : but these Frenchmen were inge- 
nious tormentors ; and so they carried the pope by 
Valence, where his predecessor had died, by 
Avignon, which until the French revolution had 
belonged to the see of Rome, and by Aix and 
Nice. Pius VII. was left in hia captivity at Sa- 
vona for nearly three years, when be was removed 
to Fontainebleau. 

This treatment of the pontiff, although it made 
a deep impression on the Austrian people, produced 
no visible effect on the negotiations for peace. 
Several times, indeed, but not upon spiritual 
grounds, the Emperor Francis seemed all but de- 
termined to declare the armistice at an end, and to 
try again the fortune of the sword. Failing in his 
endeavours to cajole the Hungarians into a revolu- 
tion under his auspices, Bonaparte saw that, after 
all, it would be no such easy matter to dismember 
the Austrian empire, or (bating Italy) to keep jier- 
inanent possession of any of the kingdoms or pro- 
vinces which had been united under the dominion 
of the Hapsburgs — that old house of Austria which, 
as he was accustomed to say, was always falling, 
but never dying ! He evidently stood dismayed 
at its mighty vis inertice. The news, too, of the 
defeat of w many of his renowned generals at 
Talavera disturbed his ’prestige^ and induced him 
to believe that England would not so soon recall 
Sir Arthur Wellesley from the Spanish peninsula, 
and that the subjugation of Portugal and Spain 
would demand a more exclusive attention, and the 
constant employment of a much greater force than 
he had anticipated. It is also believed— and upon 
what appears to be a very reasonable foundation — 
tlmt he had already decided upon divorcing Jose- 

C ' ' le, wd taking to himself a young wife likely to 
children and heirs \ that his pride was inflamed 
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with the notion of allying hinmlfwith one of the 
most ancient, and what was obiisidercd generally, 
although perhaps incorrectly, the proudest sove- 
reign house in Europe; that during his Icmg 
residence at SchOnbrunn he had made indirect 
overtures, and had found a certain party among 
the Vienna nobless^ courtiers, and even minister^ 
who encouraged his aspiring to the hand of Maria 
Louisa, the young and fair archduchesa, who hod 
been left behind at the capital when all the rest of 
the family fled from it Another suggestive of mo- 
deration may have proceeded from the formidable 
attitude of the army of the Archduke Charles, who 
woB well known to be as averse to the peace as ever, 
and who threw up his command as soon as it was 
concluded. 

Comparatively moderate as were the conditions 
granted to Austiia by the treaty of Schilnbrunn, 
signed on the 14th of October, the Emperor 
Francis, even without putting into the account the 
bestowal of liis daughter's hand, or without believ- 
ing that a secret promise was extorted from him to 
consent to that strange and unseemly matrimonial 
alliance, which must be preceded by a measure ab- 
horrent to the Catholic church and to all delicate 
consciences, had many and most painful sacrifices 
to make. He was obliged to abandon the faithful 
Tyrolese, who had flown to arms at his call ; and 
he was compelled to cede Trieste, Camiola, and 
part of Croatia, Saltzburg, Cracow in Poland, and 
Western Gallicia, and several other districts, con- 
taining in all about two millions and a half of po- 
pulation. In nearly every direction this treaty 
injured and weakened the frontier of the Austrian 
empire ; while from the rest of Germany, which 
had hoped so much at the commencement of the 
war, it brought down distrust, astonishment, and 
contempt on the cabinet of Vienna. In addition to 
all this, and to the exhausting task of having had 
to support for so many muntlit the whole of Bona- 
parte’s grand army, the Austrians were bound to 
pay into the French exchequer, as expenses of war, 
seventy-five millioTis of francs, or about 3,000,000/. 
sterling. 

Bonaparte, cheered by the intelligence that the 
British had entirely evacuated Walcheren, retunied 
triumphantly to Pails; and there, on the 3rd of 
December, opened the session of the submissive 
and admiring Corps Legislaltj\ telling them that 
now, Spain and Portugal only except!^, the conti- 
nent of Europe was in a happy p^ce. 

Hard was the fate of the patriot insurgents in 
the north of Germany : when taken, some ef them 
were fusiladed as traitors and brigands, even like 
the Calabrians and the Spaniards; while others 
were thrown into prisons, or forced and tormented 
until they enlisted and enrolled themtolves either 
in the French army or in those contingent German 
armies which continued for four fears longer to 
follow the eagles of Bonaparte. The French dis- 
played no magnanimity, no mercy ; and they seem 
haraly ever to have troubled themselves with the 
thought that these Germans, whom they treated 

3 a 
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M vriidi and tniton, had nem owed any alle- 
giaaee to Napoleon, but were all the aubjecta o( 
thia or that Qeiman king or prince, to whom, and 
to the lawa of their own country, alone they were 
amenable. Yet, while he iaau^ bis decreea and 
commanda aa to the mode of dealing with theae in- 
aurgenta, and while French military commiaaiona 
paa^ drum-head aentenoea of death upon theae 
German patriota, tlie French emperor affected tq 
be injured and inaulted by any aeaerdon that the 
Confederation of the Rhine was not a free confe- 
deracy of independent aovereign atatea, or that the 
other principalitiea and powera of Germany did 
not enjoy a perfect independence under hia pro- 
tection. 

Major Schill, that gallant and romantic par- 
tiaan Imder, waa fortunate enough to die in battle 
—in a moat unequal strife — with his aword in 
hia hand, wet with the blood of one of Bonaparte’s 
Dutch generals, whom he alew before he fell him- 
self. But the French emperor had proclaimed 
Schill aa a brigand et homme »ans aveu ; ” and, 
if the hero had been taken alive, some remoraeless 
military tribunal would have treated him as such. 
The blood of Schill was better inspiration to the 
young poets of Germany than any water from the 
Pierian spring : out of the blood of all these heroes 
the Teutonic liberty arose, as in the olden time the 
stupendous fabric of the cWch had been cemented 
by the blood of saints and martyrs. The Duke 
of Brunswick, brother of Caroline, our Princess of 
Wales, performed prodigies with a mere handful 
of men (Bonaparte called his serene highness a 
brigand too) : he made up for the deficiency of his 
numbers by the rapidity of hia movements, and 
seemed almost gifted with ubiquity ; he perplexed 
the French generals and corps detached in pursuit 
of him, making them believe he must have many 
thousands of men, when, in fact, he had only a few 
hundreds. It was the Duke of Brunswick, who 
had come over from England before the commence- 
ment of thia Austrian war, and who had called 
round his standard some of the old soldiers of his 
father, that led the best of the bands that issued 
from Bohemia at the beginning of June or a few 
days after the battle of Aspern. Hia black hus- 
sara, who wore skulls and cross-bones on their 
breasts and caps, in memory of the fate of their 
late aged sovereign and of the avenging vow of hia 
son, their present leader, swore neither to give nor 
to receive quarter. Their appearance was every- 
way lugubrious : their red flags were surmounted 
with black crape ; but a more martial and braver 
set of horsemen never put foot in stirrup or fol- 
lowed a more fearless chief. From the mountains 
and forests of Bohemia, where they had been lying 
for a considerable time in order to reemit their 
force and collect some free corps to co-operate with 
them, the Brunswick hussars dashed into Lusatia, 
and, captaring chateaux and towns, they pushed 
forward into the heart of Saxony, the king and go- 
vernment of which country were entirely devoted 
to French interests. On the evening of the 11th 


of June, when the French were in apparent jeo- 
pardy in the Isle of Lobau, the duke and his l^ck 
hussars rode into Dresden, the capital of Saxony. 
On the 23nl they were at Leipsic, where the stu- 
dents of the University showed how they empa- 
thised with them and the Teutonic cause. On the 
14th of July, eight days after the battle of Wa- 
gram, they returned to Dresden, and re-entered 
that capital without opposition. The armistice of 
Znaym was nothing to the Duke of Brunswick : 
the Emperor of Austria might despair and disho- 
nour himself and his country, but Brunswick 
would not. He was now surrounded by enemies, 
disavowed by Austria as well as by Prussia, and 
far away from that open sea by which he might 
escape to England. ** But I will die rather than 
surrender to the murderers of my father and usurp- 
ers and tyrants of my dominions ! Soldiers, will 
you follow me ? ” And away went the Bruns- 
wickers with their chief, rapid and dark, like a 
stormy midnight wave. They rolled into West- 
phalia and towards Cassel, the now strangely 
Frenchified capital of Jerome Bonaparte, whose 
ephemeral kingdom included the duke’s hereditary 
states. Masses of men were now gradually en- 
closing them ; there was the corps d^armee of the 
Saxon general Thielmann, and the corps of the 
French generals Gratien and Reubell ; but, chang- 
ing the direction of their march, ted throwing 
themselves into the forests and wilds of the country, 
with which they were better acquainted than were 
their pursuers, they reached Halle, the seat of 
another Teutonic university, where his blood-red 
standard and black crape excited all who had 
German hearts within them. It appears to have 
been some enthusiastic students who told the 
Brunswickers there was Iving at Halberstadt a 
regiment composed of yimng Westphalian nobles 
and renegades, who took pride in wearing the uni- 
form of Jerome. Quick! boot and saddle! and 
away went the black hussars, gliding through the 
dark intervening wootJs. The gilded Westplv*- 
lians, though taken by surprise, must have sli )W'n 
some fight, fur the duke had two horses killed 
under him ; but in the end Jerome’s choice regi- 
ment was sabred or put to flight, and the Bruns- 
wickers captured all their camp equipage. From 
Halberstadt the duke, with his daring troopers, 
rode to the city of Brunswick, and entered that 
ancient capital of his forefathers. The affectionate 
and best part of the citizens would have given him 
a f6te, or a good German banquet, but this was no 
time for feasting or fur piping and dancing : the 
representative of their old dukes and margraves 
was still but a poor fugitive, an adventurer en- 
gaged in the most perilous of adventures ; and he 
considerately implored the good burghers not to 
commit themselves, or draw, down the vengeance 
of Jerome and the French, by showing respect and 
love for him. Thii advice was scarcely giveh when 
the cavalry of the French general Reubell rode up 
in pursuit. The trumpet of Brunswick sounded 
the charge, and, shouting Teutonia! Germany! 
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the black huaaara cut their 'way through their foes ; 
and then trotted along the roi^ that leads to Ha- 
nover, cutting down most of the bridges in their 
rear, and carrying dismay among all the weak 
garrisons or posts of King Jerome. Their course 
was now so rapid and so eccentric that their nume- 
rous pursuers knew not where to seek them ; and, 
after traversing nearly the whole of Franconia and 
the electorate of Hanover, they reached the small 
port of Elsfleth on the left bank of the Weacr, 
where they found some British transports, which 
conveyed*' the duke, with twenty-two of his officers 
and a good many of his men, safely to England. 

But the most doleful story connected with the 
war of 1809 remains to he told. The Austrian 
diplomatists had delicately inserted a clause in 
the treaty of Schdnbrunn importing that the 
Tyrolese, whose country was to be restored to the 
King of Bavaria, should lay down their arms and 
receive from Bonaparte and his Bavarian majesty 
an amnesty or pardon for all past ofiences — or, for 
having bravely and most successfully fought for 
their country, their liomes, their church, and their 
sovereign. But the Tyrolese, who had gained so 
many victories among their native mountains and 
valleys, would not lay down their arms, nor submit 
to be transferred, like slaves will) a plantation, to 
a detested master; and they persevered in this 
resolution even when they knew that strong bodies 
of the French army in Gernmny, and of Beauhar- 
iiais’s army in Italy, were marching against them. 
Their recent exploits may liave encouraged some 
hope ; and they had little or no confidence in any 
amnesty from governments on which they had in- 
flicted such serious losses, or in forgiveness and 
oblivion from troops exasperated b\ defeat and — 
be it admitted — by the fierce mode in which some 
of the wild and fanatic mountaineers had carried 
on the war. 

As soon us the Archdukes Charles and John 
bud begun to move in the spring, the Tyrolese, 
rising, as wc have said, almost to a man, chose for 
their generalissimo, or chief of chiefs, Andrew 
Hofer, a man of about forty-two years of age, who 
was living in his native village in the deep valley 
of Pusseyer, and in the little inn his father had left 
him. Hufer, who had been one of the first to 
resent the injuries inflicted by the French and their 
allies or servants the Bavarians on the ancient 
rights, privileges, and usages of his country (which 
had all been scrupulously respected by the Aus- 
trian sovereigns), inflamed with hit patriotism and 
excited by his example Speckbacher, who had led 
rather a Robin Hood kind of lift ill his yoothi but 
who had now married a woman with some little 
property and had become ovetaear of the arit-minea' 
at Hall, as his father had been before him, and 
Haspinger, a Capaobiit and^ tWO or 

monks, or village prieafti 

influence over that devout anii^ iiffMllHirtia" ipii 
santry. Andrew Hofer — bating some littft ffut^' 
which may be excused by his profession and by the 
occasional rigidity of the climate in which he lived i 


—was a man of irreproachable ifprala and of mina 
t^nt and education than welw oommonly to be 
found among his countrymen of the same rank. Ha 
was gifted with a ready rustic kind of eloouencat and 
hia well-known atrength, bravery, and nardihood, 
and his commanding personal appearance, idl oom- 
bined to make him the chief of an essentially 
popular insurrection. Having always lived in the 
solitudes of the Tyrolean mountains, he was ignorant 
of the vices and temptations of civilization. Gold 
could not tempt him, nor could promotious and 
honours. While people of the highest quality in 
Italy and in Germany, as well us in France, were 
deluded by the fluttering promises or by the bril- 
liant prospects opened by Napoleon, this poor 
mountain innkeeper persevered in his innocent 
mode of life, and saw and appreciated things more 
correctly. ‘‘In men of this stamp," says the his- 
torian of revolutionised I taly, “ there arc generally 
two sentiments most deeply rooted — the love of 
God and the love of their country. Both these 
qualities shone conspicuously in Andrew Hofer, 
and for these the Tyrolese had a singular love and 
veneration for him.*’* His attachment to the su- 
perstitious of the Catholic church, and occasioually 
to the bottle, only rendered him tlic dearer to a 
people who were all superstitiouM and generally ra- 
ther fond of wine. It is reported of him that he at 
times led the peasants to victory with a crucifix 
and rosary on his breast, a muaket or sabre in one 
hand, and a bottle in tlie other. It was the reli- 
gious feeling which gave vehemence and support 


and durability to the patriotic feeling ; and here, 
as in Spain and in Calabria, the |)eopIc were in- 
censed by insults otfered to their priests and monks, 
and by impious hands laid upon their churches and 
shrines. “ This,” says Botta, “ was a singular 
and a terrible warfare. To the rumour of arms 
was added the continual tolling of all the church 
bells, with the shouting of the peasants, who ex- 
claimed incessantly, ‘In the name of God! In 
the name of the Most Holy Trinity !* All these 
noises united, and repeated by the cchtiN of the 
Alps, produced a conmsion full of novelty, horror, 
terror, and religion. ”t But, excited and fierce in 
combat ai they were, the l^lese were guilty of 
no Borage and unnecessary cruelty. For this 
honourable fact we have many authorities, and 
among them that of a Frenchman, an amiable and 
accomplished traveller, who says, “They only 
killed those who Kifoted: ^Cut ma down those 
fellows as long as they iUmd^iip sgaiost you,* cried 
Hdftr; ‘holioitca down, ^ve tMm qtiarter! Only 
a comird stribera man thtl* is on & ground, be- 


! ground, be- 


oMsebeisaftaid* heshoukkgef nf again.* This 
wiw tift 9|iMiiHl inHttnKHta, its monks, iu 
pemnots, skid its'giieriUas ; tt was the Spanish 
msamDliim*vritikMt^ Ml itt horrors, and 

4 U laiPliBrto aMm Om mooBtaliiMr* 


f WmSsMSM iMSlMited M laipliirto adyy* lh« BooBtaliMW 
uftlSISflllsr'iiiSeail nr liiiiii in nia« ; mw-dust wu ttirown on Um 
' rltcMlsK wild Ximeb, whleh cunlad the ilsttal alonf in tiiafr rapid 
couife; Stm were lit on tho (opt of monnUfawand on Oie mina of tbo 
oldcMtlM; and women and diUdnu ran Som roek to roelt, ftom f kn 
to glen, ftOB cottage to eoltafe. mjlng, " ll ie Hsm I” 
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if»there wae inhumanity on one aide, it was cer- 
tainly not on that of the Tyroleans. They at least 
did not murder their prisoners after the battle : 
llofer, when a conqueror, spared the lives of Iiis 
opponents, but, when conquered, his own life was 
not spared.”* When the peasantry first took the 
held under the command of two or three priests, a 
friar, an overseer of salt-works, and an innkeeper, 
the entire population of the country did not much 
exceed 600,000 souls ; but nearly every able-bodied 
male took up arms, or co-operated with means of 
destruction more terrible than martial weapons, 
and in this last species of warfare the women and 
the children took their part. Keeping possession 
of the perpendicular rocks, which rise like walls 
on either side of their strong passes, they collected 
there immense stones, fragments of rocks, trunks 
and arms of trees, dragged them to the very edges 
of the precipices, kept them suspended there in 
large masses by means of hay-bunds and strong 
ropes, until the enemy was engaged in the narrow 
gorge and fairly beneath them. Tiieii a guttural 
voice would be heard crying, “ Hans, is all ready ?’* 
“ Yes!*’ was shouted among the rocks ; on which 
the word of command was given, “ In the name of 
the Fatlier, Son, and Holy Ghost, let go your 
ropes!” and, at the word, down went the mighty 
masses, a hundred fathoms deeji, upon the heads of 
some Bavarian oi French column. They were 
admirable marksmen, being accustomed to depend 
upon their fowling-pieces and rifles for a good part 
of their subsistence, and to follow the ibex and 
chamois among the summits and glaciers of the 
Alps ; but it is said that their rifles scarcely killed 

■ M. F. Meroey, Voyages eo Tyiol, Uc. 


so many of the invaders of their country as did these 
tremendous avalanches. 

The first great blow struck in the field was by 
Andrew Hofer. He signally defeated the Bavarian 
troops at the end of April, in the valley of the 
Eisach, and killed, wounded, or took about 900 
men. On the same or on the following day, his 
friend Speckbacher, the salt-mine overseer, drove 
the Bavarians out of the important town of Hall, 
and, shortly afterwards, 20,000 bold peasants took 
Innspruck, the old and picturesque capital of the 
Tyrol, in spite of the obstinate defence of General 
Kinkel and Colonel Dittfurt. The Bavarian colonel, 
when dying of his wounds, asked what distin- 
gnished officer had led them on so well. “No 
one,” said the Tyrolese ; ” but we fought for our 
religion, our emperor, and father-land.” In the 
course of a very few days from 4000 to 5000 dis- 
ciplined troops, including some French as well as 
Bavarians, were surrounded on various points and 
compelled to surrender to the peasants they had 
aflbeted to despise. On a smaller scale the French 
general Bisson underw'ent the same fate which 
Dupont had undergone at Baylen. But the suc- 
cessful Spanish generals had a good many thousand 
regular disciplined troops, while our poor inn- 
keeper, overseer, and monk had nothing of that 
sort. Another army of 3000 or 4000 Bavarians 
met with no better success, and alk^the battalions 
and squadrons that followed these were beaten in 
succession by the insurgents. In no place and at 
no hour were the French or Bavarian troops safe 
from attack ; for, by night as well as by day, and 
from every side, the Tyrolese, sallying out from 
their hiding-places and travelling by strange moun- 
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tain-paths, chose their own time for attack, always 
attacking unexpectedly, and generally crushing the 
incautious soldiery. Some weak b^talions from 
the regular army of Francis II., sent to co-operate 
with Hofer, appear to have done quite as much 
harm as go^ ; and the Marquis Ghasteller, their 
general, soon beat a retreat. Nor did Colonel 
Jellacitch, a strategist of some note, perform any 
much better service ; for, though he had been accus- 
tomed to mountain warfare, he had not been accus- 
tomed to carry it on with wholly irregular forces, 
and. he pedantically blundered in trying to make 
the Tyrolese peasantry act according to line and 
rule, like an Austrian army.* 

When the retreat of the two archdukes Charles 
and John, and the capture of Vienna, allowed the 
Bonapartists to act with more vigour in this quarter, 
Marshal Lefevre, Duke of Daiitzic, with the Wur- 
teiiiburg general Wrede under him, entered the 
Tyrol, on the German side, by the valley of the Inn, 
with a strong French and Bavarian corps, and Gen- 
erals Rusca and Baraguay d’Hilliers began to pene- 
trate on the Italian side % Trent and the valley of 
the Adige, with a portion of Beauharnais's army of 
I taly. Lefevre and W rede regained temporary pos- 
session of Innspruck ; but vain were all the efforts 
they made to penetrate into the Lower Tyrol ; and 
as fur Rusca and d’Hilliers, they halted in despair 
at the mouth of the valley, a little above Trent. 
The progress of the Bavaro-French, or Gallico- 
Ba durians, was marked witli every circumstance of 
cruelty and horror In the neighbourhood of the 
Ibcl mountain, or Berg-Iscl, Speckbacher and 
Haspiiigcr had gained one great victory at the end 
of May : the auspicious spot was chosen for another 
action, and there, on the 12th of August, the in- 
vaders were again defeated. Lefevre retreated 
across the Inn, Innspruck was recovered, and 
Hofer entered the city and acted as viceroy .t When 

* Although always ready to arm and mari'h ralltnl ufion so 

to dll by the pmiiuror, the Tyrolese had .'vl«a>H shown a dislike to 
regular niilitaiy ser\icu Before this insurrertionary war, os since 
their re-annvxation to Austria, they had seldom liven employed except 
as jagfTS or sharpshooters. As n loose, a light, and what may be 
railed the irregular part of ii regular arni> — where everything deiiends 
on activity, keen-siuhtedness, and quickness in marching and m nriiig, 
—they are admirable. They prided tliemsehes on their igaoraiiLe of 
those established rules of militar> marnnuvres whieh they hod seen 
fail so miserablv with Muuk and oilier Austrian tucticu ns aud strate- 
gists They had an expressive epigram on the subject, whicli Southey 
h.u thus translated, almost verbally 

** You say 't is luck alone when those 
ruskillcd ill ioctifh Iwat their fcies , 

Hut lietter ’t is without to win 
Tlian with those tactics to giir in.” — 

QuarterJu Jleview, \ol xvu., Hitt. »/ Hiifin and Trantactums in the 

TyrtA. 

t A Sexon officer hiu left the following record of tlie camtuign of 
Marslwl I<efevre In the Tyrol. It conveys a striking impression of 
those artificial avalanches which we have descnlied in our text 

We had penetrated to Innspruck without great leeiatauce , and, 
although much was every where talked of the Tyroleee stationed upon 
and round the Brenner, we nve little credit lo it. thinking Uic relwls 
to have been dispersed by a uiort cannoiinde, and already consi^nng 
ourselves as conquerors. Ourentranee into die passei of Uie Btenner 
was only opposudby small corps, whieh oontlnued falling bock, after 
an obatmate thoiign short renstance. Among others/l peieeived • 
nun. full eighty yean of nge, posted aaninit the side of n rook and 
■ending denUi amongst our ranks with every riiot. Upon the Ba- 
varians descending from hehtud to moke him prisoner, he shouted 
aloud, ' Hurrah V struck the first man to the gronad wltha hull, seised 
hold of the second, and with the ejaculation, * In God’s namer jtn- 
eipiuted himself with him into the abyn below. Marehing onwards, 
w« hsaid resound from tha summit of a high ledt. * Stephen 1 dull 1 
chop It off yet?' to which a loud * Nay* reverberated from the oppo- 
site side. This was told to the Duke of Dantsic, who, notwithstaad- 
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the emperor aigiied the treaty of Schonbrunu, the 
Tyrolese were absolute maiterB'Of their country 
from end to end, from side to fide. Unhappily 
the clause in the treaty which we have mentioneu 
was followed by an iinprial manifesto, in which 
Francis II. enjoined the patriots to lay down their 
arms and submit quietly to the King of Baviria. 
Although this manifesto had little or no influence 
over the majority, some of the chiefs and many of 
the simple peasants considered that the commands 
of their Kaiser were entitled to their obedience 
even in this hateful and extreme case. It appears 
that Hofer himself, aliout equally loyal and super- 
stitious, inclined to this opinion, aud to the belief 
— since the bloody affair of Wagram and the sub- 
musiun of Francis — that it was the will of Heaven 
that all opposition to Bonaparte should prove fruit- 
less. [Euiope would have fared better if a dis- 
couraging conviction, nearly amounting to the 
belief of this poor innkee|)er, had not been pre- 
valent and predominant among princes and states- 
men of high degree, politicians in parliament and 
out of parliament, and generals in the field.] At 
least for a time, Hofer remained irresolute and 
doubtful. But the sight of the returning French 
and Bavarian culuinns, and of the vengeance they 
were taking on his countrymen, roused him from 
his inaction. The enraged peasanis again cried. 
It is time !’* and again Hofer, who felt that he 
must fight or die like a thief — that the mercy pro- 
mised to all would nut he extended to him or to 
any man like him — once more put himself at tiieir 
head. He had now' to contend with Saxons as 
well as with French aud Bavarians, for that NajK)- 
leonic satellite the King of Saxony and Grand 
Duke of Warsawr had sent u d*aimbc to co- 
operate in the detestable w ork going on in the Tyrol. 
At the same time, the Emperor Francis, on the 
one hand, conjured them to submit, and Beauhar- 
nais, the French viceroy of Italy, on the other, 
proclaimed that such as cuntmued the war should 
no longer be treated as soldiers, but as rebels and 
brigands. In the vale of the Pasbeyer, his own 
native and once happy valley, Hofer gained one 
signal victory more, killing, wounding, or taking 

idKt nrdprrd us lo iidsance , at (Ik* samt- time ht* priidptitly wltbdrnvv 
from the cculru lo tlit* rear. Thu van, conalatiiig of 4 oao Bavarians, 
had just stormed a deep ravine, when we anain heard balluoed over 
out heads, ' ilans 1 for the Must Trinity I’ Our nfrmr was com- 
pleted by the rejdy that immL-diatel} foliowea; ‘ in the name of the 
Holy Trinityl cut all loose above !’ and ere a minute hod elapsed, 
were thwisantls of nij crimrades in arms crushed, buried, and over* 
whelmed by an increilible heap of broken rocks, stones, and tiOM, 
hurled down iiitou us. All oi us wore petrified. Kvery one fled tbnt 
could ; but u shower of balls from the 'rv'Tolese, who now rushed from 
the siirruii tiding mounUins in immense niiroliers, and among them 
boys and girls of ton and twelve years of age, klUsd or wouuded a 
great many of im. It was not till we hail got these faUl moantaina 
SIX leagues lielund us, tbut we were renssembleil by the duka, and 
formrdmto six columns. Soon after, the Tyrolese appeared, hooded 
by Ilofor, llw iunkee(>er. After a short addioM ftom him. they gnvo n 
general fire, flung their rifles aside, and mstied upon our bnyonoln 
with only tlieir clenched fUU. Notliuig could witheUnd their impo- 
toooiijr. Tliey darted at our fret, threw or pulled iit'dowu, itranicmd 
us, wrenched tlie arms from our hands, and, like cqtnfed lions, killed 
■11— Prench. Bavarians, and Bnaons— tlmt did imt cry for quarter 
By doing so. 1, with aoo men, was spand nod sot at liberty. When 
all lay dead aronnd, and the victory was eompiMedf the t^lesa, na 
If moved by one Impulse, fell upon their kanen, end poured fartb the 
emotioiis of their hearts in prayer under m cenopyof Heaven ; a 
■Moe so awfully solemn, that it vill ever be present to my inmem- 
branee. 1 ioined in the devotion, end never in my Ufo did 1 pvay more 
fervently 
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priBonen upwards of 2000 of the enemy. * Speck- 
bacher and other chiefr gained several more advan- 
tages : but the contest was now too unequal ; am- 
munition began to foil ; the French, Bavarians, and 
Suons, by getting possession of the towns and 
larger villages, and by driving in or destroying 
their flocks and herds, reduced the insurgents to the 
brink of starvation ; and their councils became con- 
tradictory, bewildered, and at last timorous. When 
the game was fairly up ; when some had laid doym 
their arms, and claimed the amnesty ; when some 
had escaped into Austria; when more had been 
taken prisoners and mercilessly shot or hanged 
like robbers ; when the remnant were driven from 
post to post, from rock to rock, being hunted down 
like wild beasts, or driven to hide and starve in 
the depths of the forests, or in caverns in the rocks, 
on the summits of the eternally snow-clad Alps, 
Andrew Hofer, taking his wife and children with 
him, betook himself to his Patmos — a wretched 
Alpine hut, about four long German miles from his 
own dwelling, and at times altogether inaccessible 
from the deep snow which surrounded it. It is 
said that every facility of escape from his hiding- 
place was oflered by the Austrian government, as 
well us by the Viceroy Bcauharnais, a young man 
who had not been altogether spoilt by a bad school, 
hut who had generous qualities in him, and no 
pronenesa to bloodshed ; that both, directly or in- 
directly, testified their desire to promote him ; but 
that no persuasion could induce him to think of 
abandoning his country and family and faithful 
friends, or even to cut off the long beard which he 
wore, and by which he could easily be recognised 
anywhere. Some of those faithful friends secretly 
carried such provisions to him os were necessary 
to support life : and thus he lived among rocks 
and snow, from the end of November, 1809, to the 
end of January, 1810. A considerable price was 
now set upon his head ; but, though many must 
have known his hiding-place, none would reveal it, 
or grow rich by becoming infamous. It has been 
mentioned to the honour of the simple race, that 
there was no instance of any Tyrolese being in- 
duced to turn traitor for a bribe ; and that even their 
women knew bow to be silent. But at last, even 
in the Tyrol, a traitor was found. This villain too 
was a priest ; his name (may it he for ever exe- 
crated !) was Doney. For the Judas price he 
revealed the secret, and pointed out the Alpine hut, 
hid in a crevice, and with a deep cover of snow, 
in which Hofer, with his family, lay concealed, 
to some 2000 men who were sent to seize him, or to 
prevent the possibility of an escape by entirely sur- 
rounding that mountain. It was dark night when 
the soldiery first approached. There was a bare 
possibility, a desperate chance, that Hofer himself, 
by plunging through the snow and down the, to 
him, well-known precipices, might escape, to 
there was none that his wife and children could 
follow him. He therefore stayed where he was, 
with his Samson- like beard in his hand, and, when 
he found that the Philistines were fairly upon him, 


he came forth from the hut, and saying, ** French- 
men 1 I am Andrew Hofer ! Fire ! kill me if you ‘ 
will, but spare my wife and children !** he quietly 
submitted to be bound. Chains were then brought 
the better to secure the strong and long-dreaded 
man; and he was marched, with his wife, his 
daughter, and little son of twelve years old, to the 
town of Botzen, or Bolzano, which lies on the Adige, 
above Trent and the Italian frontier. On this 
hard journey he was ta(inted by Bonaparte’s aul- 
diery, but honoured by the tears of hia countrymen 
and countrywomen ; and, having a. whole heart 
within him, and a long-tried fortitude, and a hope 
that looked beyond this world, he bore his cross 
without a moan. His was the most happy or most 
serene countenance seen along the road or in tlie 
towns and villages where his powerful escort 
halted. The French general Baraguay d’Hilliers, 
who was now at Botzen, behaved to the prisoners 
with much humanity ; he gave orders that Hofer 
should be less rigorously confined, and that a stop 
should be put to the excesses of the soldiery, who 
had been plundering and destroying his little pro- 
perty in the Passeyer valley. Several French offi- 
cers too commiserated the patriot’s fate, and, by 
such attentions as they could and durst bestow, 
made a return for the humanity and kindness witli 
which he had invariably treated his prisoners. 
Had it depended on d’Hilliers, these officers, 
or on Eugene Bcauharnais, Hofer liad not died; 
but his fate had been already decided by sterner 
minds and harder hearts. His wife and children 
were set at liberty by an express order from 
some high quarter ; but they were not permitted 
to follow him, and so he kissed them for the 
last time, and parted from them for ever. From 
Botzen he was carried down into Italy, by that 
rough and rugged descent which passes by 

iiiwlla ruiuii, c li« uel fiauco 

Di qii?> du Tn-iitu I' Adieu piMcusbe, 

O per trcmuuto. o pfi HUBtei;uo niuiuio ;* 

and there he was thrown into the fortress of Mantua. 
If there was any right in the case, lie was amen- 
able not to the laws of France or to the kingdom 
of Italy, but to the laws of Bavaria ; the King of 
Bavaria, by a forcible transfer, to which Hofer and 
his countrymen had never consented, and by the 
prepotency of arms, had been, since the treaty of 
Presburg, sovereign of the Tyrol ; but to Napo- 
leon Bonaparte or to Eugene Beauharnais An- 
drew Holer had never owed any allegiance what- 
ever. Nevertheless, on his arrival at Mantua one 
of Bonaparte’s bloody military tribunals or courts- 
martial was immediately assembled, and the French 
general Bisson, who had been beaten near lona- 


♦ (Janto xii. 

...... the cIW, which, or by earthquake riven 

Or wanting^ prop, unthie aide Trento fell. 
Down into Adice with ruin driven. — 


n . «i ■ .I- M , - /TrioSl't frOMbSM. 

Ttie Blavtm di Marco, oi tliu dwnal apot ia calletL ia a vaat wild 

tract in the Tdley or tha’Adige, or Adiee.^w1«rR^.!^ 
covered with fragmenU of anormoua rocka. turn or wathad bom tlm 
aidaa of to mountaina. It apreada aoroaa the -whole vallary at Trent, 
only leaving room for a very narrow toad; hen and there a Haw dark 
pin M^ lpokiug Uka luiMnlysigi «r sypwaaw^ are aoalittad on tin 
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pruek by the pewant boett who had ngmd o 
capitulanon with the fnagnaiiinioiit innkeeper, and 
who was still inwardly festering with the adng of 
that disgrace, was chosen president of the ooint. 
But all the membeTs of t^s tribunal at Mantua 
had not been trained and matured in the school of 
Savary ; some of them voted for an unlimited and 
some for a limited confinement in a safe and 
remote state prison, and two of them had even the 
courage to vote for a full acquittal. But orders, 
which none of them could disobey, were transmitted 
from Paris to Milan, and then by telcgrajih to 
Mantua, to 6nish proceedings and shoot the Ty- 
rolese within foil r-and -twenty hours. Although, 
from what had passed at Botzen with Baraguay 
d’Killicrs and his officers, and from what he had 
seen and heard of the tribunal at Mantua, he did 
not expect death, wiien his doom was announced 
to him he received the intelligence with perfect 
firmness and composure, merely asking for a 
priest to shrive him. This favour, often denied 
to others besides the Duke d’Enghien, who perished 
in the castle ditch at Vincennes, was granted to 
Hofer. At the dawn of day, as he was conveyed 
from his prison to his place of execution — 
a broad bastion near the Porta Ceresa — he passed 
b} the barracks at the Porta Molina, where a 
number of Tyrolese patriots (call not such men 
rabble insurgents and vulgar outlaws !) were 
closely confined; all therein fell on their faces, 
put up their prayers for him, and wept aloud. 
Such of his countrymen as were at large in the 
fortress gathered on the road by which he was 
conducted, and threw themselves on the ground 
and implored his blessing. He blessed them, he 
implored their forgiveness for the share which he 
might have had in leading them into their present 
captivity and trouble, expressing at the same time 
Ins assurance that they and his country would one 
day be restored to the emperor ; and as he men- 
tioned the name of Francis II. he followed it 
up with a hearty and heart-stirring “ Vivat the 
loudest and the last that he ever uttered. He de- 
livered to the priest, that attended him even to the 
place of execution, everything he had : — his money, 
500 florins in depreciated Austrian notes, was to 
be distributed among his poor countrymen pri- 
soners ill the fortress ; his silver snufif-box and his 
beautiful rosary were to be given to particular 
friends; his small silver crucifix he bequeathed 
to the priest and confessor himself : and, save the 
clothes he wore, this was all the worldly gear he 
possessed on quitting the world. On the broad 
bastion the company of grenadiers formed a square 
open to the rear, and twelve of the privates and a 
^rporal stepped forward, — Hofer standing erect 
in the middle. The drummer handed him a 
white handkerchief to hind his eyes, and reminded 
him that it was necessary he should l>end on one 
knee. He threw away the handkerchief, and re- 
fused to kneel : ** 1 was used to stand upright be- 
fore my Creator, and in that posture will 1 deliver 
up my spirit to him !** He then cautioned the 


corporal to take good aim, and gave the word 
^ Firt** in a loud and articiiftali INHOe. His dcalh, 
like that of Palm the bookseller, was not iastan- 
taneous, for the grenadiers, at first, performed 
their office imperfectly; but a merciful, wdK 
aimed shot si Isst dispatched him, and he fisU. 
And that spot on the broad bsetion of Mantua is 
still visited and held as sacred by hit countrymen.* 

The French, as if to compensate hy houours to 
the dead for the wrongs done to the living, testified 
their respect for Hofor’s remains by going through 
all the pomps and ceremonies of a public funeral. 
His body, instead of being allowed to remain ex- 
posed some time on the place of execution, as was 
.usual in such cases, was immediately liome by the 
grenadiers, on a sable bier, to the church of St. 
Michael. There it was laid out in state, a guard 
of honour was appointed to watch over it, and all 
the populace of Mantua and the neighbourhood 
were admitted to see that the much-dreaded Bar- 
bone^ or ‘ Great Beard,* was really no more. 

Speckbacher, the overseer, who was next to 
Hofer in the estimation of his countrymen, had 
many and almost miraculous escapes. A thousand 
ducats were offered for his head ; but, although it 
was known to more than thirty peasants that he 
was for eight days working with them, disguised 
as a common labourer, in Rattenherg (an expe- 
dient which he adopted not simply for the sake of 
concealment, but also in order to acquire a know- 
ledge of the defences of that town), no om seemed 
to notice him until his departure, and then tiiey 
only spoke of his appearance among them in se- 
crecy and by means of signs. When st last he 
reached Vienna, the Austrian government offered 
him lands in Hungary, and provided for him. To 
the family of Hofer the emperor, who could 
scarcely do less, assigned a pension. He also sent 
a sum of money to enable them to go and settle 
in Austria, which they were invited to do ; but the 
widow preferred returning with her children to her 
old dwelling in the valley of Paaseyer. There, it 
is said, she was visited by Francis II., when he 
was returning from Pahs and from witnessing the 
overthrow of Bonaparte, in 1814. A plain and 
substantial monument was now erected by com- 
mand of the emperor in honour of Hofer’s me- 
mory, on a lofty part of the Brenner mountain, 
which overlooks the patriot's habitation. And in 
1823 Francis II. ordered that the remains of 
Hofer should be brought from Mantua to Inns- 
pruck, and there interred in the cathedral church 
of the Holy Cross, near to the tomb or mausoleum 
of the emperor Maximilian I. On the 22nd of 
February of that year, six of the patriot’s old com- 
panions in arms entered the metropolitan church of 
the Tyrol bearing the coffin, upon the/lid and pall 
of which lay the broad-brimmed peasant’s hat and 
the sword of the hero. 

• Curio Bolta.— 'IViFon ffettlioldy, Aootmnt of tlic War ImlM '^nil. 
—Souths), in Quarterly Review, vol. xtIL (the fimndatlon of UiU 
article u ImuI on two aiiibentio aod alnoM oineial OaraiaB werka, the 
ooe pubbihetl at Berlin, in 1B16. the other at Leipaie, la 18lT).— 
CapcAgue, Le Conanlat et 1' Empire.— M. Mrrcey — Aaa. aeftot. 
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The untoward course of events on the Conti- 
tinent, the disastrous issue of the Austrian war, 
together with sundry other causes, produced vio- 
lent dissensions in the British ministry, in a part 
of which there had never been much harmony. It 
is a capital defect in the construction of our cabi- 
nets, which confides the direction of war not to one, 
but to two ministers, the secretary of state for fo- 
reign affairs having nearly as much authority over 
generals in the field as the secretary-at-war. In- 
deed, the foreign secretary often corresponds di- 
rectly with admirals of fiects. commodores of 
squadrons, &c., and has thus often interfered with 
the Admiralty and issued orders contradictory to 
those of that important board. An extension of 
this principle would have made a sort of Aulic 
Council of the English cabinet. When there is 
one master mind and ruling spirit at the head of 
administration — a mind capable of grasping all 
the important business of the state, and of imposing 
its will and its unity of plan and operation upon all 
the departments — ^the mischief is obviated; but 
the Duke of Portland was only nominally the 
head of the present administration, and more than 
one of the ministers thought himself equal in all 
things to any one of his colleagues. There had 
long been a jealousy and a divergency of opinion 
between Mr. Canning (the secretary of state for 
foreign affairs) and Lord Costlereagh (the secrc- 
tary-at-war). What one proposed in the cabinet 
the other almost invariably condemned, and each 
was constantly complaining of an invasion of his 
official authority by the other. On the 21st of 
September, when the country was resounding with 
outcries against the Walcheren expedition, the ma- 
nagement of which was said to be diBa])proved of 
by the secretary for foreign affairs, a duel was fought 
between him and Lord Castlereagh. The parties 
met on Putney Heath, at an early hour in the 
morning. Lord Castlereagh being attended by his 
cousin the Earl of Yarmouth (the late Marquess 
of Hertford), and Mr. Canning by Mr. Charles 
Ellis. Their first discharge took no effect. They 
fired a second time; and Mr. Canning seemed 
prepared for a third fire, when Lord Castlereagh, 
who appears to have been cooler at this moment 
than either of the seconds, said, I believe the 
right honourable gentleman is wounded.” His j 
lordship’s last bullet had indeed taken effect; Mr. 
Canning w’as wounded below the thigh-bone, and 
his blood was trickling to the ground. But the 
wound was not dangerous ; and Lord Castlereagh 
had had a narrow escape, for a butcon on the 
right lappel of his buttoned coat had .been shot 
away. The two ministers had sent in their resig- 
nations before they went to Putney Heath. The 
Duke of Portland also resigned, and died a few 
days thereafter. 

The country generally at the time entertained a 
very different opinion, taking part with Mr. Can- 
ning, and regretting his retirement ; but it should 
appear, upon a calm reviewal of the whole matter, 
that some blame attached to both parties, that 


some blame was due to the premier and to the 
president of the council, and that the greatest 
blame of oil attached to the system and present 
construction of the cabinet. Much was known 
before through paragraphs in newspapers and 
hints dropped in clubs and political circles;* 
but now statements and counter-statements of the 
cause of the quarrel were published by the princi- 
pals. Lord Castlereagh. asserted that a propo- 
sition had been agitated by Mr. Canning, with- 
out any communication with him, for his re- 
moval from the war department; that Mr. 
Canning, towards the close of the preceding ses- 
sion of parliament, had urged a decision upon this 
question, with the alternative of his seceding him- 
self from the government, and so had procured a 
positive promise from the Duke of Portland (the 
execution of which he afterwards considered him- 
self entitled to enforce), that he. Lord Castlereagh, 
should be removed; that, notwithstanding this 
])romi8e obtained from the Duke of Portland, by 
which his lordship considered that Mr. Canning 
had pronounced it unfit that he should remain 
charged with the conduct of the war, and by 
which his situation as a minister of the crown 
was made dependent upon his will and pleasure, 
Mr, Canning had continued to sit in the same ca- 
binet with him, and to leave him not only in ihe 
persuasion that he possessed hisfn confidence and 
support as a colleague, but also allowed him, in 
breach of every principle of good faith, both public 
and private, though thus virtually superseded, to 
originate and proceed in the execution of a new 
enterprise (the Walcheren expedition) of the most 
ardent and important nature, with his apparent 
concurrence and ostensible approbation. “ You 
were fully aware,” added his lordship, in a letter 
representing these facts, which he had addressed 
to Canning on the 19th of September, “ that, if my 
situation in the government had been disclosed to 
me, I could not have submitted to remain one 
moment in office, without the entire abandonment 
of my private honour and public duty. You knew 
I was deceived, and you continued to deceive me. 
I am aware it might be said, which I am ready to 
acknowledge, that, when you pressed for a decision 
for my removal, you also pressed for its disclosure ; 
and that it was resisted by the Duke of Portland 
and some members of the government, supposed 
to be my friends. But I never can admit that you 
have a right to make use of such a plea in justifi- 
cation of an act affecting my honour, nor that the 
sentiments of others could justify an acquiescence 
in such a delusion .on your part, who had yourself 
felt and stated its unfairness. Nor can I admit 
that the head of any administration, or any siip- 

• Ai early as the 14th of June, Walter Scott, wliohad recently been 
ttnd in almost daily intercourse with Messrs. Canning, O. 
and C. Ellis, Croker, and other persons who best knew what was pass- 
ing, writes to his frimd Soathey— Mr. Canning’s opportunities to 
wrve jrou will soon be numerous, or they will aoon oegoue altogether ; 
fur he is of a diflereut mould from some of his colleaguas, and a de- 
cided fue to those half-measurea nhich 1 know you detest as much as I 
do. It is not his fault that the cause of Spain is not at this moment 
tniimplmnt. This I know, and tlie time will como when the world 
will know it U>o"—IAfi, by JLochJtart, 
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posed friend (whatever may be their motivea), can 
authdrise or sanction any man in inch a courae of 
long and persevering deception.’** The answer 
to this first letter of the corresponibnce (which, of 
course, was not published till after the duel) was de- 
livered by pistol-shot on Putney Heath. In a cooler 
statement made after the duel, but published at the 
same time with the preceding letter. Lord Castle- 
reagh affirmed that it was undoubtedly true that 
Mr. Canning, during the Easter recess, did make a 
representation in a letter to the Duke of Portland 
with respect to the war department, founded u{)on 
differences between him and Lord Castlcreagh; 
but that it was not true that this letter was shown 
to the cabinet, or that the subject was even stated 
to the cabinet, however it might have been secretly 
communicated to some of its members that it 
was also true that a suggestion was. made for ap- 
pointing the Marquess Wellesley to succeed Lord 
Casllereagh as secretary-at-war : — that it was like- 
wise undeniable that a decision upon this point 
was postponed till near the close of the session, 
when Mr. Canning called upon the Duke of Port- 
land and enforced the decision by declaring to his 
grace that he would resign unless Lord Costle- 
reagh was removed and the Marquess Wellesley 
appointed his successor : — that, the Duke of Port- 
land having then given Mr. Canning the specific 
and ])ositive promise he desired, Mr. Canning 
jiressed that it should be immediately acted upon, 
and that Lord Castlereagh should be made ac- 
quainted with it : — that ]x>rd Castlereagh, however, 
was not acquainted with it, and Mr. Canning 
acquiesced in its being concealed from him : — that 
undoubtedly Lord Camden was acquainted with 
the whole transaction ; but that it was not true that 
his lordship ever undertook to make the disclosure 
to Ijord Castlereagh, that he never did make it, and 
that Mr. Canning was thoroughly apprised that 
what had taken place was not made known to Lord 
Castlereagh that, in this state of profound igno- 
rance, Ijord Castlcreagh w'as permitted, though 
virtually no longer a minister, and in a state of 
delusion, to continue to conduct the campaign, and 
to engage in a new expedition of the most exten- 
sive, complicated, and important nature, under the 
full persuasion not that Mr. Canning had sup- 
planted him in office and possessed in his pocket 
a promise for his dismissal, but that he really en- 

• Lord Castlereagh addl'd—" For, wore I to admit iuch a prhiciple. 
my honour and character would be firom that moment in the oiacretion 
of person* wholly uuautitoriiad, and known to you to to unauthori*e(l, 
to oet for me in aueh a ease. If was therefore your act and your con- 
duct which deemved me , and it i* Impomible for me to aciiuietop in 
being placed in a ntUalion by you, which no man of honour coulrl 
knowingly submit to, nor patMtly suffer himself to to betraved into. 
H ilhoui fuifeitine that character. 

** 1 have no rignt, as a public man, to resent your demanding, upon 
public gronnds, my remoial frum the particular oSlee 1 ha^e told, or 
even (torn the administration, os a eoodition of your eoatinulng a 
member of the government. But I have a dlshnct right to expect that 
a pruposiuon, JusliSablo in itself, shall not to executed iu an uigustl* 
flable manner, and at the exiiense of my hononr and repntatiun. And 
1 consider that you were bound, at least, to avail younelf of the same 
nlteiuative, lumely, your own remgnatiun, to take yonnelf out of the 
predicament of pracrastaig such a dMelt towards me, which yon did ex* 
creite iu demaudfng a d^ision for my removal. 

** Under'these circumsIaiieeB I most reqnlie that satiefaetloo ftom 
you to which I feel mysell entitled to lay elaim." 
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joyed Mr. Canning’s sincffrBt and bond 

Jide support as a co-operating iod approving col- 
league : — that, further, Mr. Caiuiinff, having thus 
in his pocket Lord CasUereagh’s dismiasal, and 
having arranged with the Duke of Portland that it 
should be carried into execution at the termination 
of the Walcheren expedition, did, on the 3rd of 
September (the day that the account arrived from 
Lord Chatham that he could not proceed up the 
Scheldt to Antwerp), write to the Duke of Port- 
land, demanding the immediate execution of the 
promise made to him :~that Mr. Canning never 
contended for Lord Castlereagh’s removal from the 
government, but only from the particular office be 
held and into which he wished to introduce Mar- 
quess Wellesley : — that it appeared that the de- 
mand of tlie fulfilment of the promise led to the 
immediate resignation of the Duke of Portland, 
and subsequently to that of Mr. Canning and 
finally, that, as soon as the whole of this unpaml 
leled conduct was, at this late period, disclosed tc 
Lord Castlereagh, he immediately placed his re- 
signation in his majesty’s hands, and called upon 
Mr. Canning for satisfaction. 

In his counter-statement Mr. Canning admitted 
that so long ago as Easter he had represented to 
the premier the insufficiency of the government as 
then constituted ; and had requested permission to 
resign his office, unless some change should be 
effected ; and that it was equally true that it was 
then proposed to Mr. Cunning, and accepted by 
him as the condition of his consenting to retain 
the seals of the foreign office, that a change should 
be made in the war department. But Mr. Can- 
ning denied that the time at which that change 
was ultimately proposed to be made was of his 
choice ; or that he was a party or consenting to 
the concealment of that intended change from Lord 
Castlereagh. Mr. Canning further affirmed, that, 
as for secrecy and concealment, he had offered to 
show his correspondence with the Duke of Port- 
land to one of Lord Castlereagh’s most intimate 
friends, to be communicated to his lordship when- 
ever he might think proper ; that he had shown 
that intimate friend the copy of a letter addressed 
to the Duke of Portland in the month of July, in 
which he (Mr. C.) requests, “ in justice to him- 
self, that it may be remembered, whenever here- 
after this concealment shall be alleged (as he 
doubts not that it will) against him as an act of 
iujustice towards Lord Castlereagh, that it did not 
originate in his suggestion, — that, so far from de- 
siring it, he conceived, however erroneously, Lord 
Camden to be the sure channel of communication 
to Lord Castlereagh, — and that up to a very late 
period lie believed such communication to have 
been actually made;” and that the copy of this 
letter and of the Duke of Portland’a answer to it 
** acknowledging Mr. Canning’s repeated remon- 
Btances against the concealment,” were ttili in tne 
possession of Lord Caatlereagh’s friend that the 
first communication to Lord Camden was made on 
the 28th of April, at Mr. C.’s pariicnlar desire ; 

3i 
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and that. Lord Camden being the near connection 
and most confidential friend of Lord Castlereagh, 
it never occurred to Mr. Canning that his lordship 
could have kept back such a communication from 
Lord Castlereagh. Am to the period at vrhich the 
change in the war department was to take place. 
Canning said he was induced, in the first instance, 
to consent to its postponement till the rising of 
parliament, partly by the representations made to 
him of the inconveniences attending any minis^ 
terial change in the middle of a session, but prin- 
cipally from a consideration of the particular cir- 
cumstances under which Lord Castlereagh stood in 
the House of Commons after Easter; circum- 
stances which would have given to his lordship’s 
removal at that period of the session a character 
which it was certainly no part of Mr. Canning’s 
wish that it should bear.* Mr. Canning went on 
to declare that he certainly received the most posi- 
tive promise that a change in the war department 
should take place immediately upon the close of 
the session ; but that, when the session closed, the 
earnest and repeated entreaties of most of Lord 
Castlereagh ’s friends in the cabinet were employed 
to prevail upon him (Canning) to consent to the 
postponement of the arrangement ; in compliance 
with which, at last, and most reluctantly, he did 
give his consent to its being postponed to the 
period proposed by Lord Castlereagh’s friends, 
namely, the termination of the Walcheren expedi- 
tion then in preparation ; doing so, however, upon 
the roost distinct and solemn assurances that, 
whatever might be the issue of that expedition, the 
change should take place at that period ; that the 
seals of the war department should then be offered 
to Marquess Wellesley (the person for whose acces- 
sion to the cabinet Mr. Canning was known to be 
most anxious), and that the interval should be 
diligently employed by Lord Castlereagh’s friends 
in preparing Lord Castlereagh ’s mind to acquiesce 
in such an arrangement. He added, that it was 
matter of astonishment to him, when, on the issue 
of the expedition, he reminded the Duke of Port- 
land that the time was now come for his grace to 
write to Marquess Wellesley, to find that, so far 
from the interval having been employed by Lord 
Castlereagh’s friends in preparing his lordship for 
the change, the same reserve had been continued 
towards him against which he (Mr. C.) had 
before so earnestly remonstrated. This counter- 
statement concluded with saying, ** Being in- 
formed of this circumstance by the Duke of Port- 
land, and learning at the same time from his grace 
that there were other difficulties attending the 
promised arrangement, of which Mr. Canning had 
not before been apprised, and that the Duke of 
Portland had himself come to a determination to 
retire from office, Mr. Canning instantly, and he- 
fiore any step whatever had been taken towards 
carrying the promised arrangement into effect, 

* Thit alludm to the Eant India writershlp which Lord CaKtlnreaffh, 
M pvnldent of the board of control, had placed at Die diepoeal of hie 
frim Lord Claovartv, and to the criminatory motion majle in the 
{louse by LonI Archibald Hamilton. See ante, p. 370, 


withdrew his claim, and requested the Duke of 
Portland to tender his (Mr. Canning’s) resigna- 
tion, at the same time with his grace’s, to the 
king. This was on Wednesday, the 6th of Sep- 
tember, previously to the levt^e of that day.’* 
[Thus Mr. Canning tendered his resignation on 
the third day after tbe reception of Earl Chatham’s 
doleful dispatch, and fourteen days before Lord 
Castlereagh called him to account.] All ques- 
tion,” the statement proceeded, of the performance 
of the promise made to Mr. Canning being thus 
at an end, the reserve which Lord Castlereagh’s 
friends had hitherto so perseveringly practised 
towards Lord Castlereagh appears to have been 
laid aside, and Lord Castlereagh was now made 
acquainted with the nature of the arrangement 
which had been intended to have been proposed to 
him. What may have been the reasons which 
prevented Lord Castlereagh’s friends from fulfill- 
ing the assurances given to Mr. Canning, that Lord 
Castlereagh’s mind should be prepared by their 
communication for the arrangement intended to be 
carried into effect, and what the motives for the 
disclosure to Lord Castlereagh after the arrange- 
ment had ceased to be in contemplation, it is not 
for Mr. Canning to explain.” 

The publication of these papers placed Earl 
Camden, who was president of the council, together 
with some other friends of Lord Cj^stlereagh who 
were in the cabinet, in a very awkward position. 
Lord Camden, to exonerate himself, published a 
very short paper, wherein he simply declared, 
“ That it is necessary that it should be understood 
that, however Mr. Canning might have conceived 
the communication alluded to to have been made 
to Lord Camden, it was never stated to Lord Cam- 
den that tne communication was made at the desire 
of Mr. Canning; and that, so far from Lord 
Camden having been authorised to make the com- 
munication to Lord Castlereagh, he was absolutely 
restricted from so doing : — that, as it may also be 
inferred that Lord Camden was expected to pre- 
pare Lord Castlereagh’s mind for the proposed 
change, it is necessary that it should be understood 
that ].iord Camden never engaged to communicate 
to Lord Castlereagh any circumstances respecting 
it before the termination of the expedition.” And 
here, as far as the principals were concerned, the 
matter for the present rested.* This was indeed a 

* In the month of No\ ember Mr t'annin^ published two more 
letters, addresaeit by him to Lord Camiipn, in hioh he explained 
at greater length his own condurt. Justifying it, and attributing the 
conductor the Duke of Portland, in the reserve practised towards Lord 
Castlnresgh, "to that geuUeness of nature which eminently distin- 
guished him, and which led him to endeiivoui to prevsnt political 
differences fbom growing into personal dissensions, and to aim at ex- 
ecuting whatever arrangements might be expedient for improving or 
Btrengthening the administration with the concurrence (If {lossibl^ of 
sll its existing members." These papers run to a great length, and 
we can only find room for some of the passages in which Mr. Canning 
defends liimself against Ihe'lTvil impressions which Lord Camden's 
pnbllslied stiiUuneut semged eaiunlated h> make upon his charooter, 
^erucity, and lionoui. In tke Second of these letters Mr. Canning 
say s to Lord Camden— 

This statement appears to me to have been muoh misunderstood. 
It Inis been consirueJ as if youV Lordship hod meant to nvet that what 
you were lestricted from damg alld whit you hadmot 0 mgagadto dswere 
one and the same tniug : whereas yonr hnddilp's statement, in point 
of fact, enu tains two distinct propollttoln, and wfbfl to two teparate 
pnods of time. 

*' Tile penod during which your lordship states yottiMlf to here 
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pitiful story, but far more injurious to the reputa- 
tion of the cabinet as a body than to Mr. Canning 
as an individual member of it ; and Lord CMtle- 
reagh had at least as much reason to complain of 
his own friends and of the Duke of Portland as of 
Mr. Canning. There appeiu*s, however, to have 
been no good ground for the entire blame of the 
Walcheren expedition being thrown upon the 
secretary-at-war, as it certainly was and long con- 
tinued to be, by the majority of the public Md 
by nearly all parties. He was only responsible 
in common with the rest of the cabinet, who con- 
sented to and approved of that enterprise without 
a sufficient examination of the nature of the 
country and of the numerous difficulties with 
which it must inevitably be attended ; and it was 
not Lord Castlereagli, but others, that appointed 
the incompetent Earl of Cliatham to the com- 
mand. 

The ministers that remained in office after these 
three resignations — with Lord Liverpool, the only 
remaining secretary of state, who had for some time 
to perform the duty of the home office, the foreign 
office, and the war office — were reduced almost to 
despair, scarcely knowing where to look for a new 
head and for two new colleagues. Their situation 
appeared at first so forlorn, that (on the 23rd of 
September) official letters were addressed to Earl 
Grey, the now leader of the Foxite Whigs, and to 
ljurd Grenville, informing them that his Majesty 
had authorised Lord Liverpool and Mr. Perceval 
to communicate with their lordships for the purpose 
of forming an extended and combined administra- 
tion. To this invitation Earl Grey, who was in 

hi'eu ‘ absuiuteii/ rettrtrted' inim milking a commiinicatinu to (.urd 
(^aallereasli exit'nds fnim the 28th of April, on which rby the hr»t 
« ommunicatioa wu8 made b) the Duke ot IVirtland In your lord- 
sin p, to the time ut which the pro^xiMed urrun^ement for the new dis- 
tribution nfihebusineae uf the wiii dc|iartmeiit wriuiiiii])erseded by your 
lurdkhtp’a tender of your resiKoaiiou. 

" The period during whioli your lordship »tutes yournelf ' not (t/Aaw 
^ to make a coiiiniuiucatinii to Lord Cutlereagh extenda from 
tlie time ol the tender of )uur Lordahiji’B reaignation to the ieriuination 
ot the expedition to the Scheldt. 

" It ought, however, to lie obaerveil, that during the first of these 
two periuda— from the 28lh of Apiil to the 12th of July — the nature 
of till* rommuuicutiou to be made to Lord I'natlereiigh and Uie nature 
of the restriction imixised upon your lordship were entirely changed. 

‘‘ Freviuuslu to tiic 8lh ot June, the communication which your 
lordship would haie had to make to Lord Castlereagh was simply that 
1 had representifd the ex|NMiioncy of a change either in tus department 
or in mine, and that ne decision whatever had yet been taken upon 
this representation 

“With resfiect to tAu communication, it does not appear that the 
restriction upon your lordship was alwolute and indefinite -i-But I 
knew nothing of iisexiatvnoe. 

" Sub$eQue$Uly to the 8th of June, the communicatum to be made to 
Lord Castlereagli was, that an arrangement was in oontemplation for 
a new distribution of the business of the war department. 

“With reaiiec^ to (Au communication, not only was the rettrwUuu 
upon your lordship nut indefinitely continued, but your lordaliip 
aaualiy received on the 8Bth of June an n^tmetum toeuiAe thU cam- 
mimicatuni to Lord Caotlereagh at a period distinctly apecifled, viz , 
the sailing of the expedition. And this injunction was only auper- 
sedad by a voluntary act of your lordship’s — your U'nder of your awn 
rcsigpation on the 19th of July aa the basis of another arrangement. 

** During the whole of the period, from the Mth of AprU to the ISth 
of July, tlio eouoealment pnmtieed toworde Lord CosUereoah was 
either wtthont my knowledge and contrary to my belief, or it was 
ai^nit my earnest remonsenneei. 

“ it was wUhout my knowledge and contrary to my bellflf ap to the 
week in which paiHament roee ; and from that forth tt was 
agaiast my ekmeei MmonsCrances.” 

It does not appear that Earl Camden ever gave any printed ot 
public onewer to this publle letter He hod thieatened to resign at 
the time of foe turmoil, bathe remained president of the conneUwheu 
tlie Duka of Portland, Penning, and Caatlcreogh had all thrown up 
theiiplaoee. 
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I NortbumbeTlund, replied at that be would 
not enter into any coalition with the mimatera now 
in place. Lord Grenville, who waa iu Cornwall, 
replied tliat he would loae no time in repairing to 
town, and begged leave to defer all obaervationa till 
hia arrival. The day after his arrival in town he 
aent an answer conformable to that of Earl Grey.^ 

Great hopes were now entertained by the ad- 
verse party that the ministry would fall to pieces 
altogether. It was said, as on some former occa- 
sions, that high offices and places went a-begging, 
and that none could be found to accept them. At 
one moment it was reported that the Hon. R. 
Dundas, son of Lord Melville, and now president 
of the board of control, would be put into Castle- 
reagh*8 place in tlie war-office ; hut this came to 
nothing. The only hope of the ministry now 
rested upon the Marquess Wellesley. Hints were 
thrown out that the marquess would not join any 
administration in which Mr. Canning was nut in- 
cluded. But the marquess came home from Spam, 
being succeeded in his embassy by his brother 
Henry (now Lord Cowley), and accepted, not the 
war department, which Canning had destined for 
him, hut the office of foreign affairs, which Cun- 
ning himself had vacated. Early in December 
the ministerial arrangements were completed, Mr. 
Perceval taking the place of the deceased premier 
the Duke of Portland, thus uniting in himself, as 
Mr. Pitt and Mr. Addington had done beiore him, 
the offices of first lord of the treasury and chan- 
cellor of the exchequer. The loss of the Duke of 
Portland was little more than that of a name ; but 
the loss of the eloquent pen and the still more elo- 
quent tongue of Cunning — the best debater, and, 
on the whole, perhaps the greatest orator now in 
parliament — was a most serious loss ; and the se- 
cession of Mr. Vluskisson, who resigned his seat at 
the treasury, vtas also felt and regretted. As if 
his previous domestic employment had particularly 
qualified him for the war dcpurtineiit, the Earl of 
Liverpool was transferred from the home office to 
the office which Lord Cui»tlereagh had quitted, 
becoming secretary of state fur the department of 
war and the colonies, and being succeeded in the 
home office by the Hon. R. Ryder. Lord Palmer- 
ston became under secretary-at-war in lieu of Sir 
James Pulteney. These were all the changes that 
were made. It was expected that Cauning would 
join his powerful voice to opposition, and the 

After iia>iuf; that, under the circamiiUacei thare manttonod, ha 
felt kHiMfiud that ihc commumcatioii nro|KMed in FarravaJ'a lattar 
could not lie productiva of any public advanUge. Earl OrmvlUa 
added — 

“ 1 trust 1 lu-cxl not say that this opioiou is naithar foandad in My 
saotiiucnt of (M-riMinal hostility, nor to a dasire of unnwinaiily fSto 
iougiDg political iliiri-rencps 

“ To coiDiKNH', not to inflaiue, tiic divialousof thaeanplra luaalvays 
been my anxious wish, oud is now, moia than eve^ tha duty ofovaty 
loyal sutiject ; but my uccesaioa to tha exuting odmlDiairanMi eonld, 
I am confidant, in no respect coutnbata to foU ubiaet s nor oouid it, f 
think, be consideiad in any (Shat light than m A oanltethm of imblie 
prinemle. 

“Tius answer, which 1 most haw given to My anch propoaal H 
mode vhila the |overimsent wsa yet cntiia, eaimot ha varied by tbs 
retreat of Mnna of its metnbm. 

**My otjaOt art mot portomali tAav ayply to lAa fomamto of tko 
guoenmemt iisaf/; md to the droaauMicM width attmkd Ut a^offtt- 
meat" 
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cabinet wbb generally conaidered as but weak and 
tottering when parliament met. 

a.d. 1810. The session opened on the 23rd of 
January. The king’s speech was again delivered 
by commission. It had cost ministers no small 
pains to draw it up, for there were few subjects 
for congratulation. The most was made of the 
very little that had been effected by the Walcheren 
expedition, the loss of life and the immense c^st 
being passed over in silence. There was but one 
bright ray to relieve the gloom, and that was Wel- 
lington’s victory at Talavera, which was correctly 
termed “ the glorious victory.” As for Austria, 
the speech declared that, although she had under- 
taken the war without encouragement on the part 
of his majesty, every effort had been made for her 
assistance which his majesty deemed consistent 
with the support of his allies and the interests of 
his own dominions. Amendments, strongly con- 
demning the ministerial direction of the whole 
war, and particularly the Walcheren expedition, 
were moved in both Houses, but were rejected by 
144 to 92 in the Lords, and by 263 to 167 in the 
Commons. Lord Castlejcagh warmly defended 
his own conduct, and not only the share he had in 
that enterprise, but also the whole of the expedi- 
tion to the Scheldt as originally planned. It \ias 
not his fault if a good plan had been badly ex- 
ecuted : it was a coup dc main against the naval 
power of the enemy and a diversion in favour of 
Germany that was intended, and not the capture of 
Walcheren alone. It was Bonaparte's practice to 
slight distant diversions ; but, when he should thus 
be attacked in a vital point, it w'as reasonable to 
expect that it would operate powerfully in favour 
of our allies. He was not ignorant of the nature 
of the climate of Walcheren at that season of the 
year; but it was never intended by government 
that our army should be locked up there for such 
a length of time. He had expected that our 
troo^w would be employed in a dry healthy country 
between Walcheren and Bergen-op-Zoom. But 
even the unhealthiness of Walcheren had never 
been considered as a bar to our occupancy : w e 
hod held that island thirty-one years during the 
existence of the Barrier Treaty, and we had had it 
in our possession since then. With the evacua- 
tion of the island he (Lt)rd Castlereagh) had had 
nothing whatever to do. Mr. Canning said that 
he never would have consented to the expedition 
if he had conceived that nothing greater would 
have been accomplished. But lie had thought 
that the capture and possession of the naval arsenal 
at Antwerp — a British object of the first import- 
ance — would have been the result ; and that some 
support was due to our friends the patriots of Ger- 
many. General Tarletoii thought that a most 
peculiar degree of responsibility lay upon Lord 
Chatham, who was at one and the same time a 
cabinet minister (master-general of the ordnance) 
and commander-in-chief of the expedition ; and 
other orators — among whom was Mr. Whitbread, 
who orognosticated that I^ord Wellington would 


be compelled to evacuate Portugal in the spring, 
as Chatham had been compelled to evacuate Wal- 
cheren in the autumn — ’animadverted very severely 
on the whole of the conduct of the unlucky general. 

On the 26th of January, Lord Porchester, in 
the Commons, moved that the House should resolve 
itself into a committee to inquire into the conduct 
and policy of the late expedition to the Scheldt , 
and the motion was carried, against all the exertions 
of ministers, by a majority of nine, the numbers 
being 195 against 186. It was impossible for 
such an inquiry to be propeily conducted by a 
committee of the whole House of Commons ; and 
there were serious and very obvious objections to a 
public disclosure of all the projects which had been 
entertained, and of all the military blunders which 
had been commilted. These objections were of 
such weight, and ministers were so anxious to con- 
ceal the national weakness and dishonour from 
Bonaparte, who regularly had the English news- 
papers and parliamentary reports translated to him, 
and who always took most of his notions respecting 
this country from the exaggerated party speeches 
of our opposition members, that it was resClved to 
enforce the standing order for the exclusion of 
strangers during tlie inquiry. But in sjiite of this 
precaution our disgrace in the Walcheren affair 
was blazoned to the world, for minutes of the evi- 
dence were published notwithatanuiiig the order of 
the House, and, being carried over to Paris, were 
inserted at full length in the Moniteur, as consoling 
proofs of the incapacity of our ministers and mili- 
tary commanders. Tliough evidently screened and 
jMected by the court, and defended to the utmost 
by the ministry, the Earl of Chatham found himself 
under the necessity of resigning his office of master- 
general of the ordnance.* After many long and 
tempestuous debates, the condemnatory resolutions, 
drawn up as logical consequences from the facts 
which had been produced in evidence, being moved 
by Lord Porchester. were negatived, but only by 
276 against 227. General Craiifurd then made tw o 
motions, the first approving the conduct of ministers 
with regard to the policy of the expedition, and the 
second approving the retention of Walcheren after 
it had been found that Antwerp w’as not to be cap- 
tured ; and the first was carried by 272 against 
232, and the second by 255 against 232. 

The enforcement of the standing order for the 
exclusion of strangers not only failed in the object 
for which it was intended, but led to new troubles 
and disgraceful scenes. There was at this time a 
debating society in Jjondon, called the “British 
Forum,” the president and chief orator of which 
W'as one John Gale Jones, a very obscure individual, 
who was suddenly and unexpectedly raised into the 
dignity of a patriot and a martyr. This manoger 
Jones proposed thfe matter as a proper subject of 
discussion in his Forum, and afterwards placarded 
the walls with hand-bills stating that, “ after an 

* Tlio Earl of Cliatham waa Mucceeded in the ordnance by Loni 
Mul&rave, «ho wuaaucRoeded In Ida {KMt of flrat lord of Uie admiiolt/ 
by Mr. Yorke ; but Uteae nppolntmeiita did not take place for sonir 
wcoka. 
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interesting discussion, it had been unanimously 
decided that the enforcement of the standing orders, 
by shutting out strangers from the gallery of the 
House of Commons, ought to be censured as an 
insidious and ill-timed attack upon the liberty of 
the press, as tending to aggravate the discontents 
of the people, and to render iheir representatives 
objects of jealous suspicion.’* The same placards 
proposed as a question for the neat night’s meeting 
of the society, “ Which was the greater outrage 
•upon public feeling, Mr. Yorke’s enforcement of 
the standing orders or Mr. Windharn’s recent 
attack upon the liberty of the press ?* * Of all 
this Mr. Yorke complained in the Hope, on the 
lyih of February, as a gross violation of the privi- 
leges of the House. On the 20th, the printer of 
the hand-bills, being brought to the bar, expressed 
lijs contrition, and gave up the name of his author. 
On the morrow, the president of the Forum himself 
was brought a prisoner to the bar, and was, by the 
unanimous vote of the House, committed to New- 
gate. On the 1 2tli of March, Sir Francis Burdett 
moved tliat John Gale Jones should be discharged ; 
and in so doing he questioned the legality of the 
commitment, and the privilege and power of par- 
liament. Several of his party, thougli hot reformers 
like himself, fell from his side on this question, 
and he was outvoted by 153 to 14. A few days 
aftci the debate Sir Francis printed bis speech in 
an enlarged form, and with more offensive language 
than he had used in the House. He published it 
in Cobliett’s Weekly Register, putting his own name 
to it, and introducing it with a letter to his con- 
stituents. The thing was a libel nearly from begin- 
ning to end — a passionate and dangerous appeal 
from the authority of parliament to the excited 
people ; — but the passages which seemed more 
peculiarly to demand punishment were those in 
which he denied the right of the House to commit 
for breach of privilege, and asked whether our 
liberty should lie at the mercy of the House of Com- 
mons, which House he characterised as “ a 2 *firl 
of our felloiv -subjects collected together by means 
which it is not necessary lo describe. On the 
27th of March, Mr. Lethbridge, member for Somer- 
setshire, brought the matter before the House. 
Whitbread succeeded in carrying an adjournment 
till the morrow, and the question was then further 
adjourned till the 5th of April, when it was carried, 
by a majority of thirty-eight, that Sir Francis Bur- 
dctl should be committed to the Tower under the 
warrant of the Speaker, as guilty of a libel on the 

• In llic coursp of tli<* ilebate upon Mr. Yorki*’ii motion fof raforeing 
the standing order aguut Mraugen in the gallery, Windham had 
rerlaliily delnered itome rather heretical opiuiona aliout tlie liberty 
of Oic prPM. Bat he appean to liaro been excited thereto by a great 
deal of extravagnnoe and rhapaody fhim Sheridan and othera. 

t The iHiiguagc of the letter waa intemperate and ad eaptanikna 
throughout ■ the illuatrntiona were of tliat kind moet likely to excite 
aueb of the common people aa liad paaaioqp stronger than their reoaon- 
ing faouUiea. Scriptuial illustration waa not apar^. " One cannot/* 
aaiil Su Francis, “ with audi impreanons in one's mind, help enter- 
taining a fear that the gentlemen of the House of Cummona nay he 
in danger of incurring the sentence of 6t. Paul upon the insoleut and 
tyrannical bigh-prieat Ananiaa, who had command^ hhn to be striven 
for opening hu mouth in bia own defence; — ‘God ahall amite thee, 
thou drhiked wall : Pw oitteet Ihou to judge me after the law, and 
aummandett m- to be amitten contrary to the law ?*'* 
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House. Sir Francis shut himself up in hia man- 
sion ill Piccadilly, barring hia ioon and windows, 
and declaring that he would yield only to force. 
On the 6th, he sent a letter to the Speaker expres- 
aive of this resolution, of his contempt for the 
House, and hia conviction that the wartSDi was 
ill^al. An immense mob now gathered near hia 
mansion, shouting Burdett for ever !” and compel- 
ling all passengers, whether on foot or riding in 
carriages or on horseback, to pull oft' their hats and 
join in the cry. The lord privy seal, the Earl of 
Westmoreland, was assault^ and covered with 
mud, as were sundry other individuals of lest note. 
The far greater part of these poor fellows intended 
nothing more serious than that amusement which 
they call a lark but a few fanatic demagogues 
glided among them, and harangued them over 
their beer, and at night they were joined by thieves 
and pickpockets, by all the rascality of London 
and Westminster, who hoped to make good booty 
in that immense crowd. A party began to break 
windows, an example which other parties were sure 
to follow. In rapid auccession the windows of Mr. 
Y'orke, Lord Chatham, Sir Robert Peel, the Duke of 
Montrose, Lord Westmoreland, Sir John Anstruthcr, 
the Marquess Wellesley, Mr. Wellesley Pole, Lord 
Castlereagh, and many others, were smashed. Wind- 
ham’s window's escaped, fur they could not find his 
house. But by this time the horse guards were out, 
and several corps of volunteers were called to quar- 
ters. The troops scoured the streets, and by two 
o’clock in the morning the mob dispersed, some with 
broken lieads and some with other men’s watches 
in their pockets. In the course of the following 
day the serjeant-at arms, with the Sjieaker’s war- 
rant in his hand, gained admission into Sir Francis’s 
house; but the baronet pul the warrant in his 
pocket, and his friend Mr. O'Connor led the ser- 
jeant-at-arms down stairs, and to the door, telling 
him that out he must go, if not hy fair means, then 
by foul. Placards of a very inflammable nature, 
and addressed to the people, were stuck up in 
several parts of the town, and particularly in the 
neighbourhood of the Tower. About noon a troop 
of the life guards and a company of the foot guards 
took post before Sir Francis’s house. This did 
not prevent the mob from pursuing the same 
courses as on the preceding evening ; and several 
respectable persons travelling on the outside of 
stage-coaches through that great western thorough- 
fare were much injured because they did not suffi- 
ciently wave their hats or raise their voices. At 
length the life guards were ordered to clear tlie 
street. The rabble fled as usual, hut they soon 
returned, and the commotion assumed so serious 
an aspect that it was thought proj^r to read the 
Riot Act. During this operation ^ Francis from 
time to time showed himself at the window, and 
was cheered by the mob. He wss visited by Lord 
Cochrane, Lord Folkstone, Colonel Wardle, Major 
Cartwright, the Earl of Tbanet, Mr. Coke of Nor- 
folk, Mr. Whitbread, and other political and private 
friends, nearly all of whom arc said to have im* 
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plored him to put an end to a fiffce which might 
probably end in a tragedy for some, or to yield 
obedience to the Speaker’s warrant now that enough 
had been done to constitute a case for the trial of 
the right of the House of Commons. But the 
baronet, who had been carried shoulder-high by 
the people on several occasions, would not yield to 
this reasonable advice, and probably there were 
other friends besides the hot Mr. O’Connor who 
recommended a very different course. To kedp 
up the commotion, Sir Francis wrote a letter to 
the sheriffs of Middlesex, complaining that an at- 
tempt was made to deprive him of his liberty, 
under the authority of an instrument which he 
knew to be illegal, and that his house was beset 
by a military force; avowing his determination 
never to yield a voluntary obedience, but to resist 
the execution of such a warrant by all the legal 
meauB in his power ; and cidling upon the sheriffs, 
as the constitutional officers appointed to protect 
the inhabitants of the bailiwick from violence and 
oppression, to furnish him with the aid with which 
the laws had provided them, by calling out either 
the posse comitotus or such other force as the case 
and circumstance might require. The govern- 
ment, wholly unprepared for this sort of resistance, 
were greatly perplexed ; and the magistrates acted 
with timid indecision, doubting whether it was or 
was not lawful to use force in executing the 
Speaker’s warrant. At last, Mr. Perceval, the 
premier, advised the serjeant-at-arms to take the 
opinion of Sir Vicary Gibbs, the attorney-general. 
Mistakes were committed in the drawing up of the 
legal case to be laid before him ; and the crown 
lawyer gave a reply which went rather to increase 
than diminish the embarrassment and indecision, 
for he left it doubtful whether, if death should 
ensue on executing the speaker’s warrant by force, 
the serjeant-at-arms would not lie open to an in- 
dictment for murder ; as also whether any person 
in the contest that should think proper to kill the 
serjeant-at-arms could be held in law guilty of 
murder.* 

Mr. Matthew Wood, who chanced to be one of 
the sheriffs this year, professed the same political 
principles and the same eagerness for parliamentary 
reform as Sir Francis^Bu^ett ; the alderman was 
indeed now and long afterwards a sort of satellite 
to the bareont. After communicating Sir Francis’s 
letter for the aid of the posse comitatus^ &c. to 
the lord mayor. Sheriff Wood posted off to the 
Speaker to augment his perplexities by showing 
him the letter and asking his advice upon it. 
Abbot, the Speaker, got rid of the unpleasant 
visitor by telling him that he had done his duty, 
and that no doubt the sheriffs would know how to 

* The fkalt might be in the U«- or in the want of precedent, and 
not in Sir Vioary ulbbe ; but It appeared hard to leave an unlearned 
ieijeant'at<arnia to judge for himirlf when Uie learned attorney- 
general would not judge for him; and the amount nf Sir Vicary^a 
aniwer, aa waa aaid by blr Jidin Anatruiher In the debate of Monday, 
the Sth of April, was juit tliis— “ Serjeant'Ot-arma, So and execute 
your warrant; you shall have aU poasible aid, both eiw and military'; 
but then we ean’t say how far you may lawftilly go : never mind, 
however, do your duty, and then no matter wbeUinr la the eveat ymt 
an han^ for It or not.” 
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do theirs. Mr. Sheriff Wood, choosing to consider 
the letter which he had received as ** an intimation 
of a disturbance, of which, as conservator of the 
peace, he was bound to take official notice,” went 
straight to the beleaguered mansion in Piccadilly. 
Sir Francis, glad to see so dear a friend or so warm 
a partisan, requested Mr. Sheriff Wood to pass 
the night in the house in order to protect him by 
the civil power against tyranny and military force. 
Wood readily consented, and called in his colleague 
Mr. Sheriff Atkins, when they jointly addressed a 
letter to the secretary of state for the home depart- 
ment, enclosing a copy of Burdett’s letter to them, 
and requiring his instructions how to act. Mr. 
Ryder, the new secretary, replied that it was not 
for him to deliver any opinion upon the baronet’s 
letter ; but that he could have no doubt that the 
sheriffs would feel it to be their duty to give every 
assistance which might be required of them in aid 
of the Speaker’s warrant, rather than think of 
offering any resistance to it. With the aid of the 
baronet’s pantry and cellar the night passed off 
pleasantly enough, and at about three o’clock in 
the morning the sheriffs shook hands and with- 
drew, expressing their decided opinion that no 
attempt would then be made to break into the 
house. Serious mischief had, however, been done 
in the course of the preceding evening. Unluckily, 
it chanced to be a Saturday evenfitg, when the 
working people were released from their labours 
and had money in their pockets to buy ffrink. 
There were a few hundreds of German cavalry at 
this time in England waiting to be conveyed to the 
peninsula — brave but quiet and inoffensive men, 
who wore the sad mementos of the old Duke of 
Brunswick, or who had been raised by his gallant 
son and other expatriated princes to fight against 
the common enemy. A portion of the public press 
had represented these few hundred Germans as 
highly dangerous to the liberties and the constitu- 
tion of England, and, since these Gale Jones and 
Burdett turmoils had begun, great pains had been 
taken to exasperate this feeling, and hand-bills had 
been distributed filled with inflammatory declama- 
tions against foreign troops. In the course of the 
Saturday it had been deemed necessary to call out 
a few more troops. Among these was a party of 
English light dragoons, who wore a uniform which 
was new to the London mob. A cry was set up 
that these men were German mercenaries employed 
to cut the throats of the people. The military were 
hooted and pelted, and, what was much worse and 
far more rare, several shots were fired at them. 
The soldiers Irare these insults and outrages with a 
forbearance of which none but disciplined English 
troops are capable; and, even after one of their 
comrades had been shot with a ball through the 
jaw, they were not allowed to load their pistols till 
the ^lagistrate8 had once more read the Riot Act, 
and made fruitless endeavours to repress the 
tumult. The magistrates, the civil officers, as weU 
as the soldiers and their commanders, were as- 
saulted with mud and stones. At length a few 
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cavalry piatola were drawn from their holaten and 
diacharged in aelfdefenoe, and one man in Pioca- 
dilly fell mortally wounded. 

On Sunday momina, at aeven o’clock, the wex- 
jeant-at-arma, attended by a party of police-officera, 
once more demanded quiet entrance into the houae, 
and, being denied it, he atationed mcaaengera to 
watch the houae, and remained with hia deputy in 
the neighbourhood to apprehend Sir Francis in 
case he should come out. The morning was wy 
fine and all that part of the town soon became 
crowded, but far more by the curioua than by the 
mischievous. Many, however, there were de- 
cidedly bent upon mischief, and while some of 
these picked the packets of the unwary, others 
hissed and groaned or threw stones and filth at the 
soldiery. If they had been French troops, no power 
on earth would have prevented a charge and a car- 
nage ; but our men behaved as they had done 
before.* But they felt, and some of them said, 
that they would rather be in the hottest of a battle 
like that of Talavera, than be sitting there like 
statues to be insulted and injured and covered with 
filth by a mob of their own countrymen. About 
one o’clock in the afternoon the two sheriffs waited 
again upon Sir Francis. Sheriff Wood had still 
no doubt as to the illegality of the Speaker’s war- 
rant, or as to the right of continuing to resist it ; 
but Sheriff Atkins now declared that he thought the 
warrant must be obeyed, because it directed that the 
ser^eant-ht-arms of the House of Commons should 
call on all mayors, sheriffs, magistrates, &c. to 
assist in its execution. Sherifi' Wood then trudged 
away to the magistrates who w’ere assembled at the 
Gloucester Coffee-house, Piccadilly, and, according 
to his own account, remonstrated with them against 
ordering the soldiers to act, telling them that if 
any death ensued he would ludict them all for 
murder.t 

The life guards stationed near Burdett’s house 
continued patiently to bear the insults of the mob, 
presenting, however, their pistols from time to time 
in the hope of intimidating them. But, at last, the 
guards made a charge, yet so as to disperse the 
people without injuring them. The mob opened 
and fled on all sides ; but as soon as the guards 
returned to their post they rallied, and continued 
the same annoying warfare as before. But it was 
now dusk and raining in torrents ; and the dark- 
ness and the rain drove away many thousands. 
Still the more dangerous part of the mob re- 
mained ; and these heroes, being driven from the 
western end of Piccadilly, gathered in force between 

* Odc of tbs mob threw a baodfal of mud ngbt ioto tba of a 
drafoon. who merely wiped olT the SlUi, rode up to Uie fellow, aod 
Mid, *■ You ramai I If 1 had not aiwoid andpiatoU I would get off my 
hone and break every bone m ypur ekin 1 Don't do that agaui.” 

t The magletratce. however, publicly oonttadleted tbb, alBrmlng 
that they never heard Sheriff Wood un any eneh ffueateoing language, 
and tiiat bn appeamnee at tlie GlonoMtor CoffN-hoiua and hla inter* 
fhrense did not In any way prevent them fVom doing whnt they con- 
ceived to be their dnty. 

If Alderman Wood, carrying out his tboory, amid have pnnlytcd 
the maglnrmtes. and have pnvenled Uielr aoting In eanant with the 
hrooBs. a good part of the ea^tal would, that lUdht, have been plnn- 
dered and bvrned, and more lives would have been nwriHoed than 
'two led In the London Vo Popery" rlols of 17SD. 
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the eut end of Coventry-ttmt ilid St. James's 
church. As on the two preoediug niglits, they 
hod made the inhabitants illuminate their houses ; 
but at about ten o'clock on this unholy Sabbath 
night they mode all the lights in the windows be 
put out, and at the same time they broke all the 
street lamps on either side of the way. Then, in 
this darkness, they carried away the ladders and 
scaffolding from a house under repair, and with 
these materials made a low barricade acroM Picca- 
dilly, towards which they endeavoured to allure the 
cavalry, expecting that they would come on at full 
gallop in the dark, and so be thrown. But this 
pretty artifice was discovered, and the barricade 
was broken down by a party of foot soldiers. To- 
wards midnight it rained harder than ever, and, 
to the infinite relief of the quiet inhabitant the 
mob melted away. By Monday morning minis- 
ters had come to thedetcrmmatioii of breaking into 
the baronet’s house, and carrying the warrant into 
effect by military means. For this decision 
Burdett was prepared, and he got up a dramatic 
scene in which to meet it. He assembled his 
family and friends in his drawing-room on the first 
floor, and in the front part of the house, and 
there sat down ^to breakfast with Lady Burdett, 
the Countess of Guildford, three of the Ladies 
North, Mr. and Mrs. Coutts, his brother Mr. 
Jones Bunlett, peppery Mr. O'Connor, and one 
or two others. Breakfast being finished, Sir 
Francis began to hear his son (then an Eton hoy) 
read and constnie Magna Charta in the original. 
The patriot baronet was thus engaged — presenting, 
as his friends thought, a fine subject for an histo- 
rical picture — when Mr. O’Connor started up dra- 
maUcally on observing a man’s face peering into 
one of the drawing-room windows The face be- 
longed to a constable or peace-officer, who had 
placed a ladder against the house, and who was 
now in the act of throwing up the window-sash, 
In doing which he broke some of the baronet's 
panes of glass and cut some of his own fingers. 
O’Connor rushed to the window. It is said that 
this Irish Achates intended to hurl the poor 
peace-officer into the area below ; and that Sir 
Francis stopped him .by calling out not to hurt 
the man. What O’Connor did was to seize the 
officer by the breast with one hand and to shut the 
window with the other. Baffled in this attempt to 
storm through the drawing-room windows, the 
police made an attack in an humbler quarter 
descending into the area towards the rejpon of the 
kitchen and the scullery, they burst open a win- 
dow, sashes, frame, and all, and entered the house 
through a servant's room. At the crash the bold 
O’Connor ran down Stairs to see if all were life 
below, and there he found some men with 

those magical wands, constables’ states, in their 
hands. He retreated to the drawing-room, and 
was quickly followed thither by the constables and 
by the se^eant-oi-arms, who, sdvsncing to ffie 
bsiimet, said, ** Sir Fran^ yon ore my prisoner.” 
Sir Francis replisd by td^g the segml mdsf 
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what authority he had broken into hia house in 
violation of the laws of the land. The serjeant- 
at-arms spoke of the Speaker’s warrant ; the baro- 
net spoke of the laws and constitution, and refused 
to submit. “Then, sir,” said the serjeant, “ I 
must call in assistance and force you to yield.” 
Upon which the constables laid hold of Sir Francis, 
Mr. Jones Burdett and Mr. O’Connor stepped up, 
and each took the baronet under on arm. The 
constables closed in on all three, and drew them 
down stairs, Sir Francis protesting all the way, 
in the king’s name, against this violation of his 
person and his house, and telling them they were 
acting at their peril. A coach wns ready at the 
door: Sir Francis got in, with his brother the 
deputy serjeant-at-arms, and a messenger ; the 
serjeant himself mounted his horse; and then, 
withra strong escort of cavalry, coach and mounted 
seijeant went off at a smart pace. To avoid mis- 
chief they had determined to proceed to the Tower 
by the roundabout way of the New Road, Mary- 
lebone, Pentonville, Islington, the City Road, &c. 
They had got to the top of Albemarle street, Picca- 
dilly, when a cry was set up, “ They have taken 
him ! They have dragged him out of his house !” 
And at the cry countless multitudes began to 
scamper off towards the Tower, for the most part by 
much nearer roads than that which the cavalcade 
were taking. Ever since Friday placards had been 
stuck up in the city calling upon all true Britons to 
protect the patriot. But by this time government 
had collected such a military force as had rarely 
been seen in the capital before.* And, while the 
serjeant-at-arms and the cavalry escorted the pri- 
soner, two battalions of foot guards inarched by 
the shortest route through the Strand and through 
the heart of the city (the necessary consent having 
been previously obtained from the Lord Mayor) 
and drew up three deep before the Tower gates, to 
cover the entrance. Shortly after, the prisoner 
arrived, the dragoons cleared the way, and the 
coach drove up to the Tower gates, the mob shout- 
ing “ Burdett for ever !” There was also much 
hooting and much running ; and a good many of 
the mob fell or were forced into the Tower ditch, 
but as there was little water, nobody was drowned, 
and as the mud was soft, no bones were broken. 
Sir Francis alighted and, when he had been received 
with the usual ceremonies, the gates were closed. 
But when the troops began to return towards their 
barracks in the west, the mob began tp pelt them 
most furiously. Finding themselves threatened 
from behind palings and iron railings, and em- 
barrassed in narrow streets, and being able to bear 
this usage no longer, the soldiers fired, and about 
eight persons were wounded, two of them mortally. 
The troops thus made way for themselves through 
Fenchurch Street, then crossing over London Bridge 
returned to the Horse Guards by way of Lambeth 
and Westminster Bridge. The alarm was greater 

* In addition to tho voluntaen. about 19,000 regiilan. hone and foot, 
were oollected in and round London ; and about 15,000 more, from 
different parti of the country, were halted within a duy'e march. * 


on this than on any of the preceding days : the 
metropolis was agitated from one end to the other, 
and many thousands believed that what had ap- 
peared a trifle at first would end in a formidable 
rebellion. At night Sir John Anstruther in the 
Commons complained bitterly of the timid, unde- 
cided conduct of government, which, he urged, had 
allowed the storm to gain head. It was not a sub- 
ject, he said, upon which he could speak very 
coolly, when he recollected that, owing to a remiss- 
ness in some quarter or other, the lives of his wife 
and children had been for a long time endangered. 
[Many other persons had the same recollections or 
convictions as Sir John Anstruther.] He said 
that it appeared that ministers had nut taken any 
steps to provide against consequences which might 
easily have been foreseen ; but he ended by throw- 
ing the principal blame upon the attorney-general. 
Sir Vicary Gibbs attempted to throw the blame 
from his own shoulders upon those of the serjeant- 
at-arms, which — even by those friendly to govern- 
ment — was not considered either very just or very 
generous. Nor was it in fact very extraordinary 
that the serjeant-at-arms, checked by the ambigu- 
ous legal answer of the attorney-general, should 
have hesitated how to act when the persons of the 
highest authority to whom he looked for instructions 
knew not how to advise him. 

On the following evening, wnen the letter of 
Sir Francis Burdett was taken into consideration 
by the House of Commons, several members who 
had voted -against his committal to the Tower cen- 
sured his conduct in unmeasured terms. The 
baronet’s offensive letters were now considered but 
part of a system for bringing the House of Com- 
mons into contempt ; and it was asserted, even by 
friendly parties, that, if the House had not taken 
notice of his first letter, published in Cobbett’s 
‘ Register,* tliey would liave been dragged into 
something else, and have had to meet other and 
bolder attacks. The House was far more con- 
cerned ill this quarrel than were the ministers. 
It was the autliurity of the House that had been 
insulted and defied. Expulsion from the House 
was spoken of; but, as this must necessarily lead 
to a new election in Westminster, to the with- 
drawal of the military, and to saturnalia of four- 
teen days’ duration, the notion was given up. Mr. 
Davies Giddy (the late Mr. Davies Gilbert) would 
not now give Sir Francis credit even for rectitude 
of intention ; Lord Porchester thought no language 
of reproach could be too strong to apply to his 
conduct from beginning to end ; Sir John Sebright 
said it was the most disgraceful conduct that had 
ever come under the cognizance of the House, and 
asked whether it was a love of civil liberty that 
induced Sir Francis to stir up a tyrannical mob to 
aid him in the solution of a great constitutional 
question ? And Mr. Lyttleton declared that, though 
he had lived on terms of friendship with Sir Francis, 
he now abjured him both as a private and as a 
political friend. Even Mr. Whitbread, who called 
Biirdett’s letter to the House “ a high and flagrant 
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breach of the pnvilegea of parUament,** main* 
tained that the warrant of the apeaker waa 
complete, and ought to be omnipolmt. The 
Speaker’a warrant, said Whitbread, if good for any* 
thing, ia good for everything : and it certainly autho- 
riieathe breaking open of doors if it ie necessary to 
its execution that doors should be broken open. 
But it was chiefly as a parliamentary reformer that 
Whitbread contended for the preservation of this 
and of all other privileges of the House. The 
cause of .-reform (so he said) was now making rapid 
progress ; — within the last month very many con* 
verts had been made to that cause. In what state 
would the House be placed in the event of a reform, 
if stript of the power now under discussion ? The 
crown was known to have a great influence in that 
House, as well as elsewhere (meaning in the Tipper 
House) ; and what must the people expect to be 
the inclination and aim of that influence in the event 
of reform ? Must they not calculate upon its hos- 
tility ? and what power could a reformed House 
of Commons have of counteracting that hostility, 
if its warrant were not effective ? As soon as pos- 
sible after his committal. Sir Francis Burdett, 
having recourse to those legal means which he 
might have applied to at first, without risking 
bloodshed and such disgraceful rioting, caused the 
Speaker to be served with a notice that a bill would 
be filed against him in the Court of King’s Bench. 
On the 13th of April the Speaker communicated 
it to the*House, and the letter containing the notice 
was entered upon the Journals, Mr. Whitbread 
observing that it might be the ground of great 
questions to be tried hereafter. On the 16th. Sir 
Samuel Romilly moved for the discharge of John 
Gale Jones, whose debating club and placards had 
pi^uced, or had at least hurried on, the great 
Burdett explosion. Romilly did not think that 
Jones had not merited punishment ; he only thought 
that he had been punished enough already by being 
detained a few days in Newgate. Windham re- 
minded the House that a meeting of the West- 
minster electors was announced for the morrow, 
and that, if the House should liberate Gale Jones, 
those noisy patriots would be sure to impute it not 
to their mercy, but to their fears. Romilly was 
outvoted by 160 against 112; so the president of 
the F orum was left in durance until the rising of par- 
liament. which must equally open the doors of New- 
gate to him and the gates of the Tower to Burdett. 

At the time appointed, the great Westminster 
noting was held in Pala^ Yard, close under the 
Houses of Parliament. It waa numerously, if not 
well, attended, and there was no want of the pas- 
sionate ingredients of eloquence on the part of the 
Wwtminster orators who spoke; for Sir Francis, 
besides being “England’s glory,” was “West- 
minster’s darling.” They passed a string of rcso- 
luttons, declaring that they most highly approved 
of Sir Francis’s letter to liis constituents ; that they 
thought his conduct, in calling upon the civil 
power for the prot^tion of his house against a 
military force, was dictated by prudence, knowledge 
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cOTifidence in the Im if liis country ; and 
that the House of Commons ahonld be called upon 
to restore to them their beloved representstive, and 
to co-operate immediately with him in his endea- 
vours to procure a fair repreaentotKm of the rnonle 
m parliament A letter addressed to him Wthe 
name of his oonstituenti had been drawn up, and 
being now read with general satisfaction, it was’ 
resolved that it should be presented to the patriot 
111 the Tower by the high bailiff of Westminster. 
It was a very peppery epistle. It declared that his 
constituents felt as u personal wrung the indignity 
which had been offered to him ; that they, hoa^ver, 
were not surprised to find that, when every excuse 
was made for public delinquents, the utmost rigour 
was exercised against him who pleodeii for the 
ancient and constitutional rights of tlie people ; that 
he, Sir Francis, had nobly stepped forward in de- 
fence of a fellow-subject (Gale Jones) unjuttlv 
imprisoned ; and that the House of Commons had 
answered his arguments by breaking into his house, 
seizing his person. &c. They upheld all that had 
occurred as rendering more than ever necessary a 
radic^ reform ; and they repeated Sir Francis’s 
own libel, and quoted his words as to the construc- 
tion of the present House of Commons, where so 
many members, said they, “ arc collected together by 
means which it is not necessary for t/f to describe.’* 
The letter to the baronet ended with saying that the 
treatment he had met with was but a sad presage 
of what might be expected by all those that had 
the courage to stand forward in defence of the 
people’s rights. The Westminster meeting also 
voted a petition and remonstrance to the House of 
Commons, couched in the most disrespectftii terms, 
denying the privilege of the House, and calling for 
the immediate liberation of Burdett, and a speedy 
reform of parliament. In the evening this petition 
and remonstrance was presented by the baronet’s 
colleague, Captain Lord Cochrane, who, unfor- 
tunately for himself, if not for his country, had 
quitted the sea service to become an active meiii- 
ber of reform societies, and a hot and impatient 
politician. His lordship moved, according to 
custom, that the petition should lie on the table. 
The Him. J. W. Ward (afterwards the Lord Dudley 
and Ward) opposed the motioiif saying, that, if the 
House received the petition, they would submit to 
the grossest violation of their dignity. Mr. Curwen 
suggested the propriety of withdrawing it for the 

n ose of preparing one of a more decorous kind, 
e object of the petiiioners really was to pro- 
mote the canse of reform, to which he, Mr. Curwen, 
was friendly. Other memberi thought the lan- 
guage of this petition highly indecent ; but Whit- 
bread justified the petition, and not only Canning, 
but also Perceval, though they condemned the lan- 
guage, said that some intemperance might ht over- 
loolmd — that in cases of petitions it waa better for 
the House to err on the side of indulgence than on 
that of severity ; and the WeataiiDater paper waa 
ordered to lie on the table.* 


Tbw,*' layg Sir SMBiiel Somilljr. 


'if wrbiiDlr osl <lw im 

3 K 
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In the meanwhile, the ferment being kept up 
out of doors by popular meetings, clubs, handbills, 
pamphlets, and newspapers, a coroner’s inquest in 
the city had brought in a verdict of wilful murder 
in the case of a young man who had been shot by 
the soldiers on their return from the Tower,* and 
the mob had persevered in insulting the military 
wherever an opportunity could be found. On the 
other hand, however, another coroner’s jury l^ad 
returned a verdict of justifiable homicide in the 
case of a man who had been shot by the military 
which had formed the escort of Sir Francis from 
Piccadilly to the Tower; and a proclamation had 
been issued by government calling on all justices 
of the peace, &c. to aid and assist in suppressing 
all tumultuous meetings, and offering a reward of 
500/. for the apprehension of any person who had 
been concerned in firing at or otherwise wounding 
the military in the discharge of their duty ; and 
this was followed by another proclamation offering 
a reward of 500/. for the apprehension of the per- 
son who had fired at Ensign Cowell while on duty 
on the night after Burdett was lodged in the Tower. 

Yet Lord Ossulston, one of the Burdettites, 
rose in the House of Commons on the 18th of 
April, and asked whether the government did not 
mean to offer a like reward for the discovery of the 
Unknown lifeguardsman against whom the first 
verdict of wilful murder had been returned ? He 
was told that under all the circumstances of the 
case this was not to be expected. Whitbread then 
moved, without the customary notice, that that 
verdict should be taken into consideration by the 
House; and he was supported by Mr. William 
Smith, who argued that, though the soldiery in 
general had behaved well, it did not follow that 

Bflrnnt which, in eonaequenre of the contest in winch the ministers 
have rashly plunged the House, they will hai'e to reoenn end to 
record ngaiant themselvrs. These are the flist fruits of this Iraiuited 
vindication of the rights and dignity of the House of Commons.” 
—Jhary uf Parhamtntary Life, tn Memoir by hts Son». 

* It wns positively oiserted thiit this thoughtless young man, 
Thomas Ebrall by name, and another young m<in who was likewise 
killed, had each seized tho hndlc of a lifeguai daman’s horse, which 
was precisely the act of aggresbion which of all others justified the 
soldiers in using their weapons Nevcrthelnss, tlic juries in both in- 
stances brought in verdict-, of wrilful murder agaiiisl somo lifeguards- 
man unknown; and, to keen alive hurror, indigiiiition, and reveuge, 
n tombstone was put over the gravn of Thomas Ebriill (in Aldguie 
churchyard) recording his fate and the coroucr's inquest, und giving 
the following teat from the Apocrypha.— 

"Thus saitli the Lord God; My right hand shall not spare the 
sinners, and my sword shall not cease over them that shed innucent 
blood unoo the earth."— 2 Esdras, cli. xv. 

For tnis there was preccdcut to be found in the John Wilkes St. 
George’s Fields riot: see ante. vol. i. pp 6u— G7 
Wliere tlie monej was found for the tomlistoue and funeral, and for 
other matters fur more expensive, it is not difficult to surmise. The 
parliamentary reformers and the other adversaries of govorameut 
seem to have contemplated changing the miuiatry and effecting 
higher objects by force of tombstones and exciting epitaphs. There 
was erectM at the bock of St. Martin’s Chuich a monument bearing 
this inscription : — 

Sacred to tho memory of 
* John Ihwin, Esq., 

of Sligo, in Ireland, surgeon to his majesty's fon'es, 
who died on the 22nd day of April, 

1810, 

aged B8 years : 

A victim, like thousands of our gallant oountrj men, 
to the fatal consequences of 
tlie unfortunate expedition to the Scheldt, 
commanded by 
John, Earl of Chatham. 

,lt was noted os something very prophetic or very sigiiiflcant, that on 
the 14th of April, the afth day after Uiirdett's committal to the Tower, 
the sword, buckles, and straps fell from the equestrian statue of 
Charles L at Charing'Oross 1 


one of them might not have been guilty of murder. 
The home secretary (Ryder) affirmed that a strict 
inquiry had been instituted into the conduct of the 
populace on the one hand and of the troops on the 
other ; that the inquiry was still proceeding ; but, 
from everything which had yet appeared, the privy 
council had resolved to advise his majesty not tu 
issue a proclamation upon the subject of the first 
verdict. The premier ^sked whether the House 
ought to take into their own hands the administra- 
tion of justice while in progress ? Were they to 
be inspectors of coroners* verdicts and indictments 
for murder ? W ere they to put themselves in the 
situation of grand jurors? Captain Agar, wiio 
had been on duty, stated that from ten to twenty 
shots were fired by the people before he heard one 
shot fired by the soldiers ; and that, as several shots 
were fired by the troops at about the same time, 
it was very likely that the soldier w'ho fired the 
unfortunate one did not know it himself. Mr. 
Lascelles observed that, if a lifcguaidsman should 
be sent before a jury at the jiresent moment, it was 
very prol)al)Ie he would be tried for his life under 
circumstances very partial and oppressive.. Whit- 
bread’s motion was negatived without a division; 
and then the Easter recess gave some relief to the 
government, and some time for the jjeople to grow 
cool. 

During the recess, however, flepulor meetings 
were held in various places; and the freeholders 
of Middlesex, or the men who arrogated to them- 
selves the exclusive right to that designation (in- 
cluding many who were freeholders neither in 
Middlesex nor anywhere else), assembled at Hack- 
ney, and there voted an address of thanks to Sir 
Francis, and a petition and a remonstrance to the 
House of Commons. Mr. George Byng presented 
this petition to the House on the 2Dd of May, but 
his brother member for the county of Middlesex, 
Mr. Mellish, declared that he could not support so 
violent and indecorous an appeal. Mr. Perceval 
said that this was a deliberate insult to the House, 
an experiment to try how far they would go in 
forbearance. The discussion was adjourned till 
the next day, when it gave rise to a hot debate with 
furious criminations and recriminations. Mr. Bar- 
ham said it was not a petition, but a protest against 
the authority of the House ; not an application for 
redress of grievances, but a bold menace. He 
lamented that there were members of that House 
who could lend themselves to the clamours of po- 
pular faction. Such men were little aware of the 
consequences to which their conduct directly 
tended ; for, if once the factions, of which they 
were but the tools, should succeed in their real 
object, these very men would be the first victims of 
the storm w'hich they had helped to raise, and 
would be swept away like chaff before the wind. 
Several liberal members spoke against the danger 
and disgrace of conceding anything to the menaces 
of the people, or even of receiving such petitions ; 
but they charged government with having produced 
all this disrespect ftxui disafiectioa by oppoung 
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pnrliumeutArv refornii and by acreening luch cul- 
prits as the Duke of York, Jjord Castlereagh, Ac. 
To ’which the ministerial benches retort^, that 
these very gentlemen, in their eagerness for parlia- 
mentary innovations which might ruin the consti- 
tution, and by their inconsiderate and vehement 
attacks upon persons in authority, had created and 
nourished the popular violence. The motion for 
receiving the Middlesex petition was rejected by 
139 against 58. 

. But the very next day a petition in much the 
same striun was voted by the livery of the city of 
London. It was presented on the 8th of May ; 
but the motion that it should be received was ne- 
gatived by 128 against 36. Major Cartwright, a 
very old champion of reform, and one who devoutly 
believed that nearly all the ills that flesh is heir to 
could be cured by a sweeping radical reform-bill, 
sent in a long memorial in the form of a petition 
praying for the said reform in parliament, Ac. It 
was presented by Whitbread ; but, aa the major 
called the committal of Sir Francis Burdett an act 
of flagrant illegality, and as his memorial was por- 
tentously prolix, it was rejected also, the premier 
observing that, if such long petitions from an indi- 
vidual were to be encouraged, the House might 
expect to have others presented lengthened out into 
folio volumes ! 

But the business was not over yet. The suit 
which Sir Francis had commenced against the 
Speaker was followed up by aimilar law-proceedings 
against Mr. Colman, the serjeant-at-arms, and £arl 
Moira, the Constable of the Tower. On the motion 
of Mr. Perceval a select committee was appointed 
to consider of the proceedings to he taken and to 
examine into precedents. On the lUU of May 
Mr. Davies Giddy brought up the report of this 
select committee. He said there were but three 
modes in which the House could proceed : — 1. To 
inhibit the courts of law from proceeding in these 
actions ; but for this course there was no precedent. 

2. To commit all the persons concerned in bring- 
ing or promoting such actions ; for the exercise of 
such a power there were many precedents, but it 
did not appear expedient to follow them. 3. The 
only mode remaining, therefore, was to plead to the 
actions, and let the parties sued show to the court 
that the acta complained of were done in conse- 
quence of the privileges of that House. Mr. Da- 
vies Giddy moved accordingly : 1 . That the 
Speaker and the aerjeant-at-arms might he per- 
mitted to appear and plead to the said actions ; 
and, 2. That the attorney-general should be di- 
rected to defend them. There were long debates, 
and there was a second report brought up from the 
select committee, but the measures recommended 
by Giddy were ultimately adopted. 

The cose of Burdett i’. Abbot came on be- 
fore Liord Ellenborough, in the court of King’s 
Bench, but not before the 8th of February, 1811 ; 
aud, the cause being postponed, it was not until the 
1*7 th of May of that year that the attorney-general 
made hia reply in ^fence of the Speaks. The 
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juatification set up for the warrant Ac. appeared 
to the court perfectly aatiafactory, and the pteintilf 
was cast. On the 19th of June of the tame year 
the case of Burdett r. Colman waa tried in the 
same court, when the jury without hesitation found 
a verdict for the defendant. In the course of this 
trial it was proved byBurdett’s own witneaaea that 
the serjeant-at-arms had discharged his unpleasant 
duty with the greatest politeness and civility. 
Several other witneaaea deposed to the riotous dii- 
position of the mob and to the good conduct of the 
soldiery, and gave it aa their opinion that the ser- 
jeant-at-arms could not have executed hia warrant 
without a strong military force. The record of the 
cause Burdett v. Lord Moira (Constable of the 
Tower) was then called on, and dismiaaed for want 
of a jury. 

Since the No Popery riots Ijondon had Been no 
such commotion as this, and since the daya of John 
Wilkes no such idol as Sir Francis Burdett. The 
French newspapers announced that it was a revo- 
lution.* 

The prorogation of parliament of neceasity pro- 
duced the liberation of “the martyr of liberty,” 
who had passed as pleasant a martyrdom in the 
Tower as heart could desire ; receiving the visits of 
his friends and the deputations of bodies corporate, 
and catching the echoes of hia fame aa it rolled 
through the country. On the morning of the 21 at 
of June vast multitudes assembled to escort him 
and carry him in triumph from the Tower to Pic- 
cadilly ; portions of this multitude were organised 
in bodies, and had their banners and their bands of 
music ; there was a car of Liberty, and there were 
inscriptions and devices of a very stimulating kind. 
As the troops were ordered to be on the alert, there 
would have been certain riot and, very probably, 
bloodshed, if the baronet had returned, as he waa 
expected to do, through the heart of tlie City and 
along the Strand ; but be very wisely resolved to 
take his departure from the Tower privately. The 
outer gates of that fortress were closed, and the 
immense mob, not knowing what was passing 
within, kept waiting hour after hour, lining the edge 
of the ditch and covering the open space denomi- 
nated Tower-hill. At last, a soldier on the walls, 
sending his words through a speaking-trumpet, 
roared “ He is gone by water The people 
would not believe the soldier. A police-officer, or 
constable, or some civil authority of that kind came 
out and solemnly assured them that S:r Froncii 
was gone by water. By water — impossible ! By 
boat up the river, and lose this triumph — it can 
never be ! Thus said the patriots by the ditch and 

'* All tliHfl eren to ounelvM, nail like % dmn t and lo, 

pobibly, tliiry may du ku Sir Fraucii Burd«tt. Hut wo ate old intouKh 
k. re member the sreat eoneleruathm which wae caused by the Hoto, 
and which, as usual, eat greater in the country Ihsh in too capital 
We were Ining at the time at a coueiderable but quiet town, on the 
weitera rund, Juit 49 milei from Piccadilly or from Hyde Hark 
Corner Direful uoi the iaielligmce which the mail oooebmeo and 
giiuiib and the euge cooehmen were said to have lironglit down on 
the .Saturday night ! Sir Proncia Bnidett waa aiaodlng a regular nw 
in hb m.iMion . the people and tlia troop# wrre fighting in Hooadllly 
Bokle-deep in blood I On the Sunday aomr coochra wrre delayed ; 
and then not a fre of the deaUciia beUevedthke BoDapane,tliai It waa 
a revolution. 

3x2 
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on the hill ; and their incredulity laated till half- 
paat four o’clock in the afternoon, when three great 
placards were suspended over the Tower-gates with 
the following solemn inscription : Sir Francis 
Burdett left the Tower by water at half-past three.” 
Yet still the congregated patriots were incredulous. 
Surely he never would go by water and disappoint 
his friends, unless he had been compelled so to do ! 
Some said there had been foul play in the Tou^r ; 
some, that they had forced him into a boat and 
were carrying him up to Westminster to be repri- 
manded by the House of Commons before he got 
his discharge. Mr. Sherifi Wood and Mr. Sheriff 
Atkins at last came to the Tower-gate on horseback. 
At first, these two dignitaries appeared as little able 
as the rest to account for the non-appearance of the 
baronet ; but they were allowed to enter the Tower, 
and in about a quarter of an hour they returned 
and informed Major Cartwright, and the other 
reform gentlemen who had been appointed to con- 
duct the main procession, that verily and truly Sir 
Francis had gone by water, not by compulsion, but 
willingly and in a boat accompanied by two friends. 
With a considerable part of the mob this water 
business had a very prejudicial effect upon the baro- 
net’s popularity. John Gale Jones, whose confine- 
ment also expired w'lth the close of the session, 
issued from Newgate at four o’clock, and drove in 
a hackney-coach to Tower-hill to join the jirocession 
and, as he thought, to divide with Sir Francis the 
honours of the triumph. His name w'as chalked 
upon the pannels of the coach, and as he went 
along he stopped from time to time to harangue the 
people and to complain to them of the hardship 
of having been turned out of Newgate at two 
minutes’ notice. 

The supplies voted for the year amounted to 
52,185,000/., of which the Irish proportion was 
6,106,000/. The ways and means, which it was 
calculated would leave a surplus of 141,200/., in- 
cluded a loan of 8,000,000/., which was nego- 
tiated on terms even more moderate than those of 
the preceding year. No new taxes were proposed ; 
and a very favourable report w'as made of the 
commerce and general prosperity of the country. 
At the same time Mr. Perceval drew a striking 
picture of the state of commercial affairs in France, 
and of the effects produced by our Orders in Coun- 
cil. The Orders in Council had not done all the 
mischief to the enemy ; but Bonaparte’s war sys- 
tem and the working out of his “ Continental 
system” together had contributed to destroy nearly 
all foreign trade in France and its dependencies. 

Of the money voted, 1,380,000/. was appro- 
priated to foreign subsidies (988,000/. for Portugal 
and 400,000/. for Sicily) ; nearly 20,000,000/. was 
devoted to naval services, and nearly 25,000,000/. 
to the land forces and ordnance. 

The opposition orators continued uttering their 
doleful predictions. The battle of Wagram, all 
the last Austrian campaign, and the matrimonial 
«Uiaiice between the Emperor of the French and 
the daughter of the Emperor of Austria, which was 


completed in the month of March of this yeai, 
convinced them all that it was hopeless to think of 
continuing the war — madness to dream of support- 
ing any longer either Portugal or Spain, or of in- 
terfering with the will of the conqueror in any part 
of Europe. They saw countless and invincible 
columns pouring into the Peninsula (now that Na- 
poleon could have nothing else to do) to sweep the 
weak English army into the sea ; they mourned 
over or sneered at the victory of Talavera, which, 
they said, was either no victory at all or a very use- 
less one, since it had been followed by a retreat ; 
and most of them opposed the vote of thanks, and 
the pension of 2000/. per annum, moved by the 
government to Lord Wellington. 

The subject of the slave trade was re-intro- 
duced in the Commons by Mr. Brougham, and in 
the Lords by Lord Holland, who severally moved 
for addresses requesting the king to persevere in 
his measures to induce other nations to co-operate 
in the abolition of that trade, and to take such fui- 
ther steps as might be necessary. Mr. Brougham 
stated that persons in this country continued to 
carry on the traffic in a clandestine and fraudulent 
manner ; and the address he proposed prayed that 
orders for checking such practices might be given to 
the commanders of his majesty’s ships and to the 
officers of the customs. Both addresses were voted 
without opposition ; and a resdlation moved by 
Mr. Brougham for taking measures early in the 
next session to prevent evasions of Wilberforce’s 
Slave Trade act, was also unanimously agreed to. 

Early in the session Mr. Bankes made a motion 
for rendering perpetual the act for preventing the 
grant of offices in reversion ; but, though a bill for 
this purpose passed the Commons, it was thrown out 
by the Lords on the second reading. 

A motion was made by Lord Melville, the dis- 
graced friend of the nav)', who was now fast ap- 
proaching his last hour, which was calculated to do 
an immense deal of good both to the land and sea 
service, and to put a stop to the flagrant jobbing 
carried on between private ship-owners and mer- 
chants, who hired out transports to government, 
and the transport -board, which had the manage- 
ment of those concerns. I^ord Melville recom- 
mended that an adequate number of king’s ships 
should without delay be prepared and held in readi- 
ness for the accommodation of such troops as it 
might be found expedient to embark for foreign 
countries. He showed that a great saving of li/c 
would arise out of a more airy and comfortable 
accommodation given to the troops on board ship ; 
that by employing, armed troop-ships, manned by 
seamen of the royal navy, there would be less 
danger in the navigation, less risk of the convoy 
and troops getting scattered, more facility for land- 
ing and re-embarking, more speed and more cer- 
tainty in all operations ; that it was an essential 
advantage to have the crews of ships which con- 
veyed troops subject to naval discipline, and under 
honourable and experienced officers. Thmigh they 
had to undergo a sort of examination before the 
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transport board, the commanderB of the^ hired 
transports were nothing but skippers, wd in gene- 
ral not superior to the masters of colliers or other 
coasting-vessels (we mean of that day, for it would 
be injuring the improved skippers of our own day 
to compare these masters of transports to them). 
His lordship adduced the evidence of good military 
officers to show the importance of amending the 
system of conveying troops by sea, and the almost 
total impracticability of landing an army in the 
face of .a respectable enemy in transport-boats.* 
The plan he submitted to parliament was simply 
this : to fit out, from the ordinary of the navy, a 
number of armed troop-ships adequate to the ac- 
commodation of 24,000 soldiers; to keep tliew 
vessels, and a few two-decked ships and a certain 
number of frigates and light-armed veswls, always 
ready, so that at any given moment a single letter 
from the admiralty and the w’ar-oflice might 
assemble ihe ships and troops at any rendezvous, 
and thence send them on their errand with secrecy, 
B})eed, and a diminished liability to accidents at 
sea and necidents on landing. He calculated that 
sucli an csiablishnient would require 48,000 tons 
of shipping, and that, tlirough savings in other par- 
ticulars, the expense would be less than that which 
government now incurred in hiring transports, 
w Inch were not only badly manned and com- 
manded, but not unfrequently slow sailers, crazy, 
and scarcely seaworthy. But the ministry were 
nut disposed to listen to tins excellent advice. Lord 
Mulgrave (the present head of tlie admiralty) 
said that it would be far more expensive to convey 
troops in ships of war than in lured transports. 
Tiie Earl of Liverpool, the war-secrctar\, without 
expressing any opinion upon the ])roject, shook his 
head and said it w us one of great dtiliculty — it 

* One officer d«*cUred that tin* meali*fit low of our troopi m landing 
111 waa iiccaiiiuiit il bj the ciuitiiiian oi tlii< tiaii>|iiirt'houU aiul 

that, had not tiu* l■^‘lllre and nulit bmi r irin-d in inm ol-war ■ Imiibi. 
that landing would not liuvc iieen artnniidinhcd in tin* Knll.iiit inHiitM.r 
It wag Another ofllecT btiili'd, that, in tin' n 'enilwri iilion i>r.Sir.liihii 
Moore'# iiimy at (XirntSii, the men-nf war boati made ten trijw while 
the trauB^iort-linats were making one [We h ive •.een in uitr account 
ot that emhiircatui.i how aoinc id the Hkiii|)eri of the tmns)irirt 8 cut 
tlieir calilea in tiunr putiic at a few cannon IuiIIn, and run tln'ir ahipa 
on ahorc, wiili the lroo|w on iMMinl ] " The olhcem " t>uid Mehiile, 

" who atiperiiiteiideil that midn'Klit emb.irciitioii, endured fur more 
anxiety Oian they hoil experienced in the hour ot buttle, owing to the 
want of order and diacipliue amnn;' t>ie tranKp’irta, which was aucli u 
to pioduce Die utmuhl contiiMiin .iiid emli.iri.iwiment, iind to excite, 
in Uie inind& ol ihow* jirearut, the greutuat alarm tot Uie fate of the 
nrmj llie^e dutres-iu;; i irciiniKtances would not Im^e occurred if, 
inslcud nt common traiiaporls iherc had lieeu regular troo|i-»ht|ia, 
under Buvul uikciphiie ' Him lorddiip |aiiiited out other advautugea 
to be dein ed from the keeping in constant readiness n number of 
large tninp-sbips, instead nt going into tlie merchaDts’ market to lure 
and freight tbein. If. in the spring of lust \eur, lietute preporationa 
were bet'un for the Scheldt expedition, tliere'bad existed in thUcuun- 
try an establishrjent of armeit troop-fahips, adequate to the com ej- 
ance of 10,000 men, a ilt) tunsuleraldc poriiou, il not the whole, uf 
the enemy’s fleet in the Scheldt might haie been eapiiired or de 
itroyed; and, without much diflBculty, the baoiu ul Fiushiiig might 
inn c been destrojed also, ibit hU lordship was of opiumii that, jf 
we had bad aueh an establishmerit of floating l>arracks as that which 
he w.iB now recofflineudiiig. moilier the evacuation of W.iiciieteu nor 
the destructiiin of the liasiu of Flushing would have been uecessarv. 
The prosjiect of our capturing or dvwlroying the enemy's ^ips. which 
were lure to run up the Sclieldtou the newsof our appruuch, was 
reiliieed to the elngle chance of a niecessful adock upon Antwerp. 

If,’* aaid hie loidship, ** there had been, lii the xpriug of last )t«r, 
aueh on eiiabliahmeat aa 1 nm now contending for, 8000 or 10,000 
mtn might have been eneily emhirked, witliout oetinutkin, noise, or 
parade, and might liwve proceeded in perfect scmecy to iho point of 
attack, when, in copjuiictioa with our blockodioff 11^ on that coatt, 
a anceecdlhil MeuU would, 1 confidently beUevo, tave arowBod thob 
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required very serious coosidmUim — it could not 
be decided u^n now. And to the previous quoi- 
tion was agreed to without a division. The old 
tranaport-service continued to disgrace ua, to endan- 
ger and oft-times sacrifice the lives of our troops, till 
the end of the war ; and whenever we ahall be en- 
gaged in another extensive warfare our disgrace 
and our losses will be renewed, unless some such 
system as Lord Melville’s be established, or some 
immense improvements be introduced into the 
out-fitting, manning, officering, and entire ma- 
nagement of the hired transports. 

One measure of essential benefit to the service 
was brought forward by Mr. George Rose, who 
continued in office as vice-president of the board uf 
trade and ticasurer of tlie navy. He obtained 
leave to bring in a bill fur the increase of seamen, 
by estabbslmig naval seminaries on the coasts, 
where young boys might be propeily educated for 
four or five years. They were to be supplied from 
those who were pansh paupers, of whom the 
number was counted at 90,000; they would not 
cost government more than 5/. each, and this 
supply would keep up a succession of seamen to 
the amount of 7000 every year. ll;:t would go 
to diminish the hardship of forcible iinpressnient ; 
and the extension of such a system might altoge- 
ther do away with that cruel and anomalous 
practice. 

A scheme for parliamentary reform, brought 
forward by Mr. Brand, was rejected by 234 
against IJ 5. The dehuie was chiefly remarkable 
on account of the strong opinions pronounced 
against radical reform by the moderate reform 
party, ond on account of some very enthusiastic 
declaruliuns in favour of the transatlaniic repub- 
lican system. Mr. Sturges Bourne said that such 
a plan as Mr. Brand’s would never I'Htisfy the so- 
called radicals, who wanted frequent elections and 
uuiversul suflVugc ; and he asked whether the 
wurking of these things in the United States was 
calculated to lecommend them to our imitation ? 
Whitbread rejoined, that the grand political cre- 
ation which had taken place in America, so far 
from failing in its object, had fur exceeded the 
extent uf human hope ; that it was the work of 
one of the greatest and best of men — of George 
Washington— of that patriot who had communi- 
cated to the government which he had reared a 
portion of the purity of his own s|iotlcss mind and 
unsullied life ; that the United States had grown 
at unce from the weakness of infancy to the 
strength of manhood, and had engaged in all the 
pursuits which lead to greatness and happiness. 
In this enthusiasm there was falsehood as well as 
prejudice, or, if not intentional falsehood, then an 
ignorance of facts : the system of government 
which obtained in the United Statei(^ could not be 
called the government which Washington had 
reared, for Washington had opposed, as much as 
he could, the fundamental dogma of universal suf- 
frage : he had clung, to the last hour of his life, to 
a more aristocratic form of government; and be 
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had left upon record, in public as 'well os private 
papers, predictions or forebodings of the anarchy 
and other evils which would result from the too 
great extension of a direct democratic influence 
and the use of universal suflFrage — predictions 
which every year had tended to realize. The 
motions of Mr. Parnell on the subject of Irish 
tithes, and of Mr. Grattan and Lord Donoughmore 
on Catholic emancipation, and the important qk- 
ertions made by Sir Samuel Romilly for the 
reform of our too sanguinary criminal laws, will be 
noticed in other chapters. The session of parlia- 
ment terminated on the 2l8t of June. The royal 
speech, which was again delivered by commission, 
affirmed that Portugal was exerting herself with 
vigour and energy, and that in Spain, notwith- 
standing the reverses which bad been experienced, 
the spirit of resistance agaihst France continued 
unsubdued and unabated. 

At the beginning of the year the aspect of affairs 
in the Peninsula was far from bright. The battle 
of Ocaha had left Spain without any considerable 
organised army in the field ; and, although the 
supreme junta issued an address to the Spanish 
nation calculated to re-animate patriotism and 
check despondency, the forced loan which the 
junta required of half the specie possessed by indi- 
viduals, with other sacrifices and exertions, was a 
measure which their influence and reputation were 
not adequate to carry into effect. The sacrifice 
demanded from private individuals was indeed too 
great, and the Spanish people hud too little confi- 
dence in the virtue of their public men. Several of 
the members of the supreme junta were suspected 
not only of peculation but of downright treachery 
— of seizing the money of the people with one 
hand, and of selling the people and the country to 
Joseph Bonaparte with the other. In the course 
of the preceding year, besides the defeats which 
we have enumerated, the Spaniards had sustained 
several overthrows. General Reding had been de- 
feated and killed in the battle of Vails, and Blake, 
who had succeeded to the command-iii-chief of 
Catalonia, Valencia, and Arragon, having rashly 
marched to meet Suchet in the open field, had been 
defeated in two sanguinary affairs near Zaragoza 
and Belchite, and had lost all his artillery, most 
of his colours, and the greater part of his men. 
But the way in which the Spaniards had defended 
the old walls of Gerona gave better hopes ; for, 
though that place had surrendered on the 10th of 
December, it had only yielded to famine after a 
fix months’ siege : though rent with three wide 
breaches, it had constantly repulsed its assailants, 
and had caused them a terrible loss; nor did 
those staunch Spaniards think they were starving 
until they had eaten up all their horses and mules. 

Towards the close of 1809 Marshal Soult had 
been appinted chief of the staff and principal mili- 
tary adviser to King Joseph in the place of Jourdan, 
whio was recalled to Paris. It was the fate of all 
these marshals to be dissatisfied with the service, 
and to cause great disappointment and dissatisfac- 


tion to their emperor, in whose bosom, however, 
these unpleasant feelings continued to be mitigated 
by the opportunity afforded him of saying, “ I 
cannot be everywhere,” and of showing to the 
French people how much their glory and success 
depended upon him personally. Soult, however, 
commenced operations with vigour and with a 
unity of plan. Taking with him King Joseph, 
who could scarcely have been safe without him, the 
ablest of the French marshals marched upon the 
Sierra Morena with the determination of crossing 
those mountains and subduing Andalusia, together 
with all that country of the south which had not 
yet been touched by the French arms. The folly 
of Areizagas, and the dolorous rout of Ocana, had 
left no army to defend the passes ; without the 
least obstruction Soult poured his columns through 
the ravines of the Sierra, and on the 21st of Janu- 
ary established his head-quarters at Baylen, the 
scene of Dupont’s suri'cnder. Soult’s object was 
to reach the sea-coast with a division of his army 
and seize the strong city of Cadiz before it could 
be put in a state of defence, and before the Duque 
d* Albuquerque should be able to reach it with the 
fragments of ii Spanish army he was collecting. 
Moving, therefore, rapidly from Baylen, Soult 
with one corps advanced upon Seville, sending two 
other corps in the direction of Malaga and Gra- 
nada. The supreme junta had fiiliounced their 
intention of retiring from Seville to Cadiz on the 
first rumour that the French were approaching the 
Sierra Morena; and, before Soult had reached 
Baylen, their authority and political existence was 
no more. The citizens of Seville, thinking they 
were ahumloned and betrayed, rose in tumult and 
deposeii the supreme junta. The members of the 
junta hud then bed to Cadiz, in the hope that there 
people would still recognise their authority and 
submit the fate of the country to their guidance; 
but the citizens of Cadiz rose in an insurrection 
more fierce than that of the citizens of Seville, and, 
finding that their very lives were threatened, the 
members of the junta formally resigned. But 
before this public act they named a temporary 
regency, to which they transferred their authority, 
stipulating that it should be retained only till the 
Cortes, or representation of the whole nation, could 
be assembled. 

As usual with them, the fugitive Spanish gene- 
rals and tiie wandering junta seem to have taken 
no thought of what they were leaving behind them, 
piovided only it was not coined money. As the 
Fiench advanced from town to town, they found 
and collected large, quantities of ordnance and 
military stores, which had come principally from 
England, and which any people but the Spaniards 
would have removed. The citizens of Seville had 
talked highly about defending their fine old town ; 
but the city was too vast to be converted into a 
fortress, no preparations had been made, the 
assistance of British troops had been refus^ by 
the late junta, and so Soult entered Seville not 
only without opposition but in a kind of triumph. 




F()r BOTDc time the head-quarters and the court of 
King Joseph were established in Seville.* But 
Marshal Victor was hurried on to Cadiz to make 
sure of that most important city. In rapid march- 
ing even the French troops were not equal to the 
Spaniards. The Duque d’ Albuquerque, though 
he had a long way to come, and though he w'as 
embarrassed by some absurd orders whicli the 
supreme junta at Seville had issued before it 
ceased to exist, got with 8000 or 10,000 men to 
the Isla or Isle of Ijoon and the city of Cadiz 
before Victor, and when that marshal drew near 
he found the approaches guarded and the fortifica- 
tions manned. Albuquerque had marched 260 
English miles in an astonishing short space of 
time. If he had arrived four-and-twenty hours 
later than he did, Cadiz must have been lost ; and if 
the duque had followed the absurd or treacherous 
instructions of the Seville junta, instead of coming 
to the Isla de Leon, he would have gone towards 
Cordova to have sustained a certain defeat, with- 
out the possibility of being of any use. But the 
danger at Cadiz was not yet over ; and Albu- 
querque himself confessed that, if Victor had 
ventured to make a spirited attack on his first 
arrival, he must have succeeded, and that nothing 

* It was from Senlld that a proclamalion, aigned lome day* before 
hr Joseph Bonaparte, was issued to the Spanish people. It affected 
to eunsider that the contest liaii never been dubious and was now de* 
cided. It called upon the Spaniards to subma to their inevitable 
destiny ; and it repealed the menace which Napoleon had uaed, by 
renuiiding them that It was the interest of France to preserv e the 
Integrity and independence of Spain ; but tliat. If Spain would ebll 
lensain an enemy, France must seek to weaken, dismember, nnd de* 
■troy her. 


but British assistance could enable the Spaniards 
to hold out. Before this close approach of danger 
offers of English aid and advice, which had )>eeii 
tendered hy Lord Wellington in the preceding 
autumn, and which had been repeated since, had 
been proudly if not insolently rejected at Cadiz as 
well as al Seville ; hut now pride and jealousy 
gave way to fear, and the Cadiz junta not only 
consented to receive British troops, hut implored 
that they might be sent with all speed : nay, more 
than this, they even consented to receive a Portu- 
guese regiment for the service at Cadiz, which the 
Portuguese regency had offered to send at the in- 
stigation of Lord Wellington.* By the 5th of 
February, only two days after Albuquerque’s ar- 
rival at Cadiz, Major-General the Honourable W. 
Stewart was instructed by orders from Torres 
Vedras to embark in the Tagus with two compa- 
nies of artillery lately arrived from England, with 
the 79th and 94th regimenta, and the 2Dd battalion 
of the 87 tb, to proceed instantly to Cadiz, and 
there to land and co-operate in the defence of the 
place hy every means in his power. And within four 
days more (though every man teemed required for 
the defence of Portugal) Wellington embu’ked the 
20th Portuguese regiment for the same deatinadon. 
The arrival of these British and Portdgueie troopa 

* Our eommuiler in-chier in Portugal had cleutly I bnw o uU that 
would happon In Spain ; that tho Biorm Momm fimm «onld not bn 
defindfd i that tho Fm^ oonU noon ba In pamom i o n of Sovllliu 
and of the aroenala, mogoclnea, and manafoatuTM of onnn which bail 
been eMablvIied tfaimn ; thnt no Spnabh army eonld itvn tho enemy 
any oppo^Uon; and Unt, for the prenervauan of CndU, n pnanpt 
end atrenuous aflbrt mnit ba made by no. — C otoo W OmwMd, JFblNaf * 
too Aipatedei. 
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now gave the greatest satisfaction to the junta and 
people of Cadiz. Other British forces, together 
with a fragment of the Spanish army which had 
escaped from the field of Ocaxia, were brought 
down from Gibraltar, and other small corps were 
brought in from various places; so that it was 
calculated that there were 18,000 Spanish troops 
for the defence of Cadiz and the Isla de Leon, 
besides the volunteers of the town and the Britifh 
and Portuguese troops. The number of British 
alone soon amounted to 6000 men ; and Lieute- 
nant-General Graham, one of the bravest and best 
of our officers, was sent out from England to take 
the command of them. The new junta — more 
docile than junta had ever been before — also 
consented to give the direction of the Spanish fleet 
to Admiral Purvis, who brought in his own 
squadron to co-operate in the defence. The Spa- 
nish ships of the line were twenty in number: 
some of them were not ricged, many of them were 
almost falling to pieces M want of repair ; but a 
little patching made them available for floating 
but fixed batteries, and for other useful purposes ; 
and the British admiral moored them all across 
the harbour. Both Soult and Joseph came down 
to the coast; and, by the 15th of February, the 
French army, which occupied the neighbouring 
country from Rota to Chiclana, was estimated at 
25,000 men. The siege or blockade of Cadiz lasted 
more than thirty months, or from the 5th of Fe- 
bruary, 1810, to the 12th of August, 1812, when 
it was finally raised in consequence of the succes- 
sive advantages gained by Wellington. In strict- 
ness of language it could neither be called a siege 
nor a blockade; fur, though they cast peculiar 
guns and mortars fur the purpose, the French were 
kept at such a distance that they could scarcely 
throw a shell or shot into the place ; and, as for 
a blockade, they could not so much as cut off ah 
its communications by land, while the communi- 
cations by sea were kept constantly open by the 
English fleet, so that all needful supplies of pro- 
visions, reinibrcements, &c. were carried in ffom 
England, from the coast of Barbary, from Gibral- 
tar, and from other places on the Spanish coast. 
It was rather an observation than a siege or a 
blockade ; but it gave constant occupation to French 
forcea varying from 25,000 to 15,000 men, and it 
led to no inconaiderable loss, in detail; for the 
guerillas, who were fast increasing in numbers and 
in boidnesa, paid the French lines many vbits, and 
frequently cut off and cut to pieces their detach- 
ments and convoys. 

The two other corpt d^armee which Spult had 
sent to the south-eastern coast encountered but few 
obstacles. Nearly the whole of Andalusia was over- 
run. Sebastiani entered Granada without resistance, 
and carried the old Moorish town of Alaha by storm. 
Between that place and Malaga he had to encoun- 
ter bands of armed peasants, headed by priests and 
monks, but he cut his way through them ; and the 
populous and pleasant town of Malaga threw open 
Its gates. The place pleased the French so much 


that there they seemed determined to stop ; but, ng 
the insurrection spread to the mountains on the 
borders of Murcia, and as Blake was again col- 
lecting an army in that quarter, Sebastiani, in the 
month of April, entered that province, and, after a 
number of petty actions, obliged the Spaniards to 
retreat down to the eastern coast and take shelter 
within the walls of Alicant. But in all the moun- 
tains which traverse or h€m in the great country of 
Andalusia the entire population was in arms, 
causing constant trouble and frequent loss. To 
subdue this insurrection, and to keep open the 
communication between the corps of Victor at 
Cadiz and that of Sebastiani at Malaga, a body of 
6000 French had been left at Ronda, a romantic 
old hill town, situated among cork woods, and in 
the midst of the lofty mountains called the Sierra 
de Ronda. To surprise these French a detachment 
of Spanish troops, commanded by General Lacey, 
moved rapidly from Algeciras, in the Bay of Gib- 
raltar, into the interior of the country, and, by 
taking bye roada across mountains and forests, they 
came so suddenly upon the French at Ronda that 
they gained a victory without the trouble of fighting 
for it. The French fled panic-stricken and in the 
greatest disorder, leaving nearly all their arms and 
ammunition, which were distributed among the 
mountaineers. The arrival of frwh forces from 
Seville, from Cadiz, and from Muh%a (from which 
three places Ronda is about equidistant), com- 
pelled these hardy insurgents to withdraw to their 
fastnesses ; but this was only for a season. 

In Catalonia, O’Donnell, the best of the Spanish 
generals, kept up a more regular system of warfare 
against the French, being assisted by the nature of 
the ground, which was interspersed with numerous 
strong positions, and dotted by a good many for- 
tresses, and also by the English squadron along the 
coast, and by the organisation and daring spirit of 
the Catalonian militia, known by the name of 
Somatenes and Miguelets. In several of their 
enterprises, O’Donnell completely foiled Marshals 
Suchet, Augereau, and Macdonald ; and, though 
often forced to retreat from the more open part of 
the country, his Catalans kept their ground in the 
mountains, and continued to inflict terrible losses 
on the invaders. 

But all eyes were now fixed upon Portugal, and 
upon the British army there, for it was known that 
the great effort of the campaign on the part of the 
French would be made in £at direction. The 
peace with Austria had enabled Bonaparte to send 
large reinforcements from Germany into Spain- 
During the winter Junot end Drouet had crossed 
the Pyrenees with two fresh corps ; they were fol- 
lowed by a part of the imperial guards, and it was 
rumoured that the emperor himself was coming. 
By the beginning of the month of April, Ney, 
KeUermann, and Loison, with about 60,000 men, 
were in Old Castile and Leon, threatening the 
Portuguese frontier in that direction; and, as a 
prelude, they had beaieipd and taken Astorga, and 
had made their preparations for the siege of Ciudad 
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Rodrigo. At the iaTne time General Re^ier waa 
on the borders of Spanish Estremadura with about 

12.000 men, menacing the frontier of Portugal on 
that side. Bonaparte, in the honeymoon of bit 
marriage with the imperial Austrian, did not come, 
but he sent Marsh a! Massena, Prince of Essling, 
to take the command of the army in Old Caattle 
and Leon, which now assumed the name of “ the 
Army of Portugal.** Massena had obtained the 
name of the darling child of Victory ; Maaaena, 
from, h is ; earliest essays as a commander in the 
Maritime Alps and the Apenninea, had been accus- 
tomed to mountain warfare ; Massena, though with 
an evident injustice to Soult, waa considered the 
greatest general and strategist next to Bonaparte 
himself ; so, assuredly, with superior forces, Mat- 
sena could not fail in executing his emperor’s com- 
mission, which was simply this — ^to drive the Eng- 
lish leopards and the sepoy «neral into the sea. 
Massena himself had no doubt aa to his success, 
fur on quitting Paris he had said that he only re- 
quired three months to replace the eagles of the 
eiiqieror on the walls of lisboD. He arrived at 
Valladolid about the middle of May, and auumed 
the command not only over the cor]^ of Ney, Kel- 
lermann, and Loison, but also over those of Junot 
and Drouel. Without counting large detachments 
and garrisons left in the provinces of Valladolid, 
Santander, and Leon, Massena had thus 90,000 
men under arms for the field ; but the corps of 
Drouet, about 16,000 strong, did not take part in 
the campaign in Portugal until it was somewhat 
advanced; and Regnier was left in Estremadura 
for some time longer with his 10,000 or 12,000 
men. It was therefore with a force of from 00,000 
to 62,000 men that Massena brat put himself in 
motion to meet Lord Wellington. His lordship, 
who had been but stintingly reinforced during the 
winter, and who had been obliged to send troops to 
Cadiz, had about 24,000 British troops, and from 

28.000 to 30,000 Portuguese regulars. There was, 
moreover, a considerable Portuguese militia, em- 
ployed mostly in the garrisuns and in the provinces | 
beyond the Douro, in Alemtejo and Algarve — in 
short, on the wings of his lordship's regular army. 
But, while Massena could concentrate his whole 
force for the attack on Portugal north of the Tagus, 
Wellingtonrwas obliged to leave part of his force in 
the provinces south of that river to guard against 
any sudden movement of Soult*s army of Anda- 
lusia, which, being more than 60,000 strong, might 
very possibly be induced to aend a strong detach- 
ment into Alemtejo, where General Hill with 12,000 
men was already observed by Regnier, with a force > 
nearly if not quite equal to his own. Scarcely one- 
half of Hill’s troops were British. Massena’a army 
was mostly composed of old soldiers flushed with 
recent success and in a high atate of training. 

..Lord Wellington could only confidently rely upon 
the British part of his forces, for the Portuguese 
regulars were as yet untried, and the militia was 
not at all to be tfusted in the open field. Great | 
pains had, how*ever, been taken by Marriial Beres- | 
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ford with the Portuguese regularB ; many of the 
officer! of those troops were English, and Lord 
Wellingtm had brigaded several of the regiments 
with Britiah regiments, judging rightly that, being 
mixed with English corps, they would feel a greater 
confidence in tl^r first trial, and a nobler emula- 
tion xfrerwnyda. These Portuguese regulars glo- 
riously justified the confidence placed in tliem. 
Early in June, Miaoens commenced operations in 
earnest by invesdng Oiudiid Rodrigo, which was 
defended by a Spanish garrison, but which wns 
almost within sight of the British advanced divi- 
sion posted on the Asava. The Spaniards de- 
fended themselves bravely till the 10th of July, 
wheni a practicable breach being made, the French 
enterM the place ^ capitulation. Bonaparte’s 
Moniteur taimtad Wellington for having per- 
mitted the siege to proceed, in sight of his outposts, 
without making an attempt to relieve the place ; 
and the reproach was repeated, not only by many 
Spaniards, but also by some of Wellingtoii’s ovi ii 
officers. But his lordship knew his busiuesb better 
than to play into the hinda of the French by any 
rash or ndse movement He could not risk hi's 
■mall army for the relief of Ciudad Rodrigo ; his 
object and his paramount dnty was to defend Por- 
tugal, and above all Lisbon. This he had pledged 
himself to do, and he knew he could do it. He 
had not promised the Spanish governor that he 
would attempt to relieve him by risking the safety 
of Portugal. He had oflereJ, indeed, to unite the 
whole British nrmv for the relief of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
by making General Hill’s corns cross the Tagus, if 
the Marques de la Romans, who had collected some 
forces m Estremadura, would undertake to maintain 
himself there against Regnier ; but the marques, in 
several interviews which he hod with his lordship 
during the siege, declared point blank that he could 
not maintain himself in Estremailura, or in any 
way cover that frontier of Portugal, if General Hill 
should cross the Tagus.* He departed not a hair’s 
breadth from his plan : he calmly retained his posi- 
tion on the left bank of the Coi^ having his light 
division advanced a little beyond that river. As 
the corps of Marshal Ney came thundering on after 
the fall of Ciudad Rodrigo, it came in contact with 
our light division, which was commanded by Oe- 
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( It HAD JloDU'nO. 


neralCraufurd, a very brave and an able man, but 
somewhat hot-headed and self-willed. Instead of 
falling in quietly and easily, as he had been ordered 
to do, Craufurd, eager for fame, halted repeatedly, 
and disputed the ground against a much superior 
force : he finished by effecting his retreat in a 
masterly manner by a bridge across the Coa, by 
repulsing the French in their attempt to follow him, 
and by costing Ney 1000 men in killed and wounded. 
But Craufurd himself suffered considerable loss, 
and Wellington could ill bear any useless reduction 
of his small British force. This fighting, however, 
gave Massena a specimen of the resistance he was 
likely to encounter in his march to Lisbon, and it 
delayed for a day or two some of the enemy’s 
operations.* 

Massena, upon crossing the frontiers of Portugal 
after the reduction of Ciudad Rodrigo, issued a 
flaming proclamation to the Portuguese, abusing 
the English as the cause of all mischief and discord, 
and attributing the presence of Wellington’s army 
in Portugal to ** the insatiable ambition of Eng- 
land as if ** the presence of French, armies in 

* The enemy aficrwerdi mede three dbrtt lo itorm the hridne om 
the Coa, hi all of which they were repulied hy Cnufnrd tud liU light 
divUmu. — fFelhngtm Dispatahet, 

" There can be no doubt that in this iklnni^ tlie Britieb lro(^ 
fully eupported their character for gallantry and coolneu ; but it wm 
to lie regretted tliat tliu action hod token place at all. It was not our 
wisdom to waste our strength in fiartial eueountm, particularly wiien 

these must be followed by a retrograde movement z^et was 

Craufurd an offle*? of singular ability and bcuvery. and ceilainly one 
of the beat of the aimy, as all his proceedings showed. But I douU If 
he was strictly within his orders ; and certainly considerable dissatis- 
fsctloB was felt at hesd^quarters when the report of tiie aiblr camo 
In.*'— JforgMw of LoniOHderiy, Memoir if the Femetular fVur, 


Sjmiu and Portugal bore evidence of the tolal Munt 
of ambition on the part of France.”* The pio- 
clamatioii ended by recommending the Portuguese 
people to icniain perfectly quiet, and receive the 
French soldiers as friends, in which case they 
should find protection for their persons and pro- 
perty. But the conduct of Mussena’s army had 
already been vindieiive, unprincipled, monstrous. 
Lord Wellington issued a counter-proclamation, m 
which he baid, “ The time which has elapsed 
during which the enemy have remained upon the 
frontiers of Portugal has fortunately afforded the 
Portuguese nation experience of what they are to 
expect from the French. The people had remained 
ill some villages, trusting to the enemy’s promises, 
and vainly believing that, by treating the enemies 
of their country in u friendly manner, they should 
conciliate their forbearance ; that their properties 
would be respected, that their w'omen would be 
saved from violation, and that their lives would be 
spared. Vain hopes ! The people of these devoted 
villages have suffered every evil which a cruel 
enemy could inflict. Their property has been 
plundered, their houses and furniture have been 
burnt, their wnmen have been ravished, and the 
unfortunate inhabitants, whose age or sex did not 
tempt the brutal violence of the soldiers, have fallen 
the victims of the imprudent confidence they re- 
posed in promises which were only made to be 
violated. The Portuguese now see that they have 
no remedy fur the evil with which they are threat- 
* A. VieoHoux, filillUry Life of the Duke of WelUngtun. 
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ened but determined resistance. Resistanw, and 
the determination to render the enemy’s 
into their country as difficult as possible, by re- 
moving out of his way everything that is valuably 
or that can contribute to his existence, or fruatrate 
his progress, are the only and certain 
the evils with which they are threatened. The 
army under my command will protect as large a 
proportion of the couutry as will be in their power ; 
but it is obvious that the people can save themselves 
only by .resistance to the enemy, and their pro- 
perties only by removing them. The duty, how- 
ever, which I owe to his royal highness the Prince 
IleL^ent, and to the Portuguese nation, will oblip 
me to use the power and authority in my hands 
to force the weak and the indolent to make an 
exertion to save themselves from the danger which 
awaits them, and to save their country ; and 1 
hereby declare that all the magistrates or ])er8ons 
in authority who remain in the towns or villages 
after receiving orders from any of the military 
officers to retire from them, and all persons of 
whatever description who hold any communication 
with the enemy, and aid and assist them in any 
manner, will be considered traitors to the^^atate, 
anti si nll be tried and punished accordingly.”* 
Marshal Massena found he could not move 
cjiute so rnpidlv ns lie had calculated on doing. 
He had given himself only three months to 
acliieve the coiKpiest of Portugal and drive Ixird 
Wellington into the sea; but he passed nearly 
one whole month in inactivity on the line of 
the Coa. In the interval General Regnicr quitted 
Spanish Estremndura, crossed the Tagus with 
his whtile corps, and established himself at Coria 
and Plasencia; and (ieneral Hill, making a 
corresponding movement, had also crossed the 

• Froclimuitinn lo Oic jii’»iilf of I'uiln;')!, «lul»-»l lUi Au|<tist, 1810, 
III Ciiir^ooilj VVulliiigtmi Disimtilirs now odiiioii, InUO. 
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Tagua to take post at AtoSaya, llrom whence he 
could either be joineil to Lord Wcllin^on’s 
army or could be thrown again in front of Utttt- 
ral Regnier.* At last, on the 15lh of August, 
the French broke ground before Almeida. This 
ancient but strongly fortified city, situated in the 
province of Beira, between the rivers Coa and 
Turones, at the distance of less than 30 milea 
from Ciudad Rodrigo, was defended by a good 
Portugueae garrison, commanded by an English 
officer. Colonel Cox, who was prepared for a de- 
termined resistance. Lord Wellington brought 
his army nearer, so as to be able to strike a blow 
if the enemy should afford an opportunity, and at all 
events to oblige Massena to keep his corps in a 
more collected state during the sien, which would 
render his operations the more difficult on account 
of the want of subsistence. The French opened 
their fire on the 2Gth of August, and on the night 
of the 27th, in consequence of the accidental ex- 
plosion of a magazine which contained nearly all 
the ammunition, and by which a large part of the 
town and defences were destroyed, the governor 
was obliged to capitulate. Some treachery was 
suspected ; but it appears more probable that the 
awful explosion arose from one of those accidents 
which no one can foresee, and to which all military 
actions are more or less liable There was, how- 
ever, a good deal of treachery afterwards; the 
Portuguese major commanding the artillery, who 
w'as the person employed by Cox to settle the capi- 
tulation, went out and informed the French of the 
exact state in which the explosion had left Al- 

* I)i«|).ilchi><. " (Ifiirntl IMI liul I’or imnir timn Wn nlitrlHit lilt 
niMrUMH, 111 loiilormitj to tlif rliuiiu’fi»l'l»* l»iil>lt» of tlir rn<*iiiy. 
W'lii>rr\n (ii'ti^.iil Ki'Kiiier Ox* llriiluki Hcncrul »aa in lito 

fniiit Till* Imu anil- ii with rerncm-i* lo lln* luviuioii of ill* 

rinmlTy, of [kwIivi* iihliniinli il wua nltiuiaU'ly |iru\t*4 

thnl iin iitiM ut mU'riiiK tliP I'oiUikhi’m terruory un moiH tliiiii no* 
Inn- wnn'vtT lli.> I’n-ncli grnriaU.”— Ou/t/nW 

Jliiy, ^'arratice oj the iVniaiu/iir ft'iir 
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meida, atid never returned ! Maasena made the i of the mountain towards the French were very steepi 


traitor a colonel ! Moreover, the whole of the 24th 
Portuguese regiment, with exception pf its major 
and of its English officers, went at once into the 
French service I* Lord Wellington was greatly 
disappointed, for he reckoned on the place detain- 
ing Massena till the rainy season set in. He seemed, 
however, provided for everything ; and, strange to 
say, his famed opponent let nearly three weeks 
elapse after the reduction of Almeida before he 
seriously moved forward. This strange delay nearly 
brought on the rainy season, which t^ English ge- 
neral wanted, as the swelling rivers and streams, 
and the increasing badness of the roads, must 
greatly retard the march of the French columns.f 
Lord Wellington fell back with the main body 
of hiB army to the valley of the Mondego, and iixed 
liis head-quarters at Gouvea. No French corps 
advanced to supply the place of Regnier in Estre- 
inadura, so that the English, having all their ene- 
mies concentrating in their front, or along the 
frontier between the Douro and the Tagus, had 
nothing to fear from any other quarter. On the 
15th of September the great French army began 
its march down the valley of the Mondego, by the 
right bank of the river, in the direction of Coim- 
bra, through Viseu. Here the vaunted Massena 
seems to have committed another mistake. “ There 
arc certainly,’* said Wellington, “ many bad 
roads in Portugal, but the enemy has taken de- 
cidedly the worst in the whole kingdom.** His 
lordship, who had retired by the left bank of the 
Mondego, and by a better road, now crossed the 
river, and took up a strong position in front of 
Coimbra. He had already called up from Atalaya 
and the south the corps of Hill and l^eith, and 
those generals were marching rapidly to the Mon- 
dego and to the position appointed for them on 
“ grim Busaco’s iron ridge.** Some troops were 
left on the left bank of the river to secure the 
high road to Lisbon on that side ; but, with this 
exception, Lord Wellington’s whole army, as well 
Portuguese as English, were collected, by the 24th, 
upon the Serra de Busaco, a lofty mountain-ridge 
extending from the Mondego to the northward. 
Altogether the ridge extended nearly eight miles, 
forming the segment of a circle, whose extreme 
points embraced the enemy’s position. The faces 

* It is said,” Mjm Welliagtoa, ihflir object 1i to have ao 

opportunity ul ileaefiiag tNm It, whjfdi 1« well foouffli for the private 
Foldiers. but in highly diignaeAil to the duuracter of the offleera.” — 
Ditpairhet. 

f It should appear that. whUo Wellianton was prepared for every- 
thing, Massena was prepared fbr uothiSf. The French had undte- 
tukeii the Inst siege neocsinry to be sadorlitea befoie advancing u|ioti 
Lislmu, and treachery or a Boat bpbul#0 SOoUMit had thrown Al- 
tneidn into the power of M a iwq o « inondi hefwn ho hod any right to 
eaiiiH t that ailvantage. Boi/* mgp 0 naflltary writer. what Is the 
utility of fortimite noddenl. In a mSMmy palut of now, unluB Immo- 
diate advantage osa be takont It hM dwnM aBBeared to me the 
most bnlUant feature iu fhlf tnmpi|iS Tlf I Trrd tod on# 

presenting s remarkable oontiBil ih Shi BMturity of arrangwBenl el 
two dUtinguiahed men ii very MaMoWo atW thraaSened ■ the 
country which the Hrltiah general wasOMltealle dirfiBBdx k led n ee d 
one furtreu and laid isiege to another, where, eoMcary to Oil htMtott 
calculation, accident occasioned the tall. The coBsequenoe wa«,titol« 
I.ord WellingtiJD beiug prepared for all contingencies, the preniaittxe 
reduction of Almeida did not esseniially annoy him, while his anta- 
gonist was unpre|»red promptly to follow up the advantage naturally 
arising from the circumstunce."— Co/one/ LeilA Buy, 


and, in some places, quite precipitous. The Serra 
was traversed by three roads leading to Coimbra ; 
but good care was taken to defend these and several 
gorges and defiles, which, though not regular 
ruads, at times afforded passage to shepherds and 
their flocks, and smugglers with their mules. To 
convey some idea of the great extent of the posi- 
tion at Busaco, it has been stated that after 50,000 
men had been placed upon it, a space of nearly 
two miles intervened from the left of General 
Leith’s corps to the right of the third division, 
which stood next in line. At the loftiest summit of 
the ragged mountain, about two miles from its 
northern extremity, there was a lonely convent of 
Carmelites, and there Lord Wellington fixed his 
head-quarters. The 26th of September was a 
beautiful day, with bright sunshine. From the 
heights of Busaco, which command a very ex- 
tensive prospect over the low country to the east- 
ward, all the movements of Massena’s army of 
Portugal were distinctly visible, at first by the aid 
of glasses, and then to the naked eye : it was im- 
possible to conceal them from the observation of 
our troops stationed all along the Serra; nor did 
the enemy seem to aim at any concealment. One 
of the animated spectators on the height says — 
“ Rising grounds were covered with troops, can- 
non, or equipages : the widely extended country 
seemed to contain a host moving forward, or gra- 
dually condensing into numerous musses, checked 
in their progress by the grand natural barrier on 
which we were placed, at the base of which it 
became necessary to pause. In imposing appear- 
ances as to numerical strength, I have never seen 
anything comparable to that of the enemy’s army 
from Busaco : it was not alone an army encamped 
before us, but a multitude — cavalry, infantry, artil- 
lery, cars of the country, horses, tribes of mules 
with their attendants, suttiers, followers of every 
description, formed the moving scene upon which 
Lord Wellington and his army looked dowm.”* 
The evening of the 26th closed upon the allies 
finally arranged in position on Busaco ; and, after 
dark, the whole country at the foot of the moun- 
tains, and far away in their front, was illuminated 
by the fires of the French army. As early as two 
o’clock in the morning of the 27th, our silent and 
motionless army could distinctly hear the stir of 
preparation in the French camp. In the grey of 
the morning those immense columns were seen in 
motion, with our piquets and some of our light 
troops retiring before them. It is said that Mar- 
shal Ney, on arriving at the base of the Serra de 
Busaco^ had been strongly impressed with an 
OMpion of the unattackable nature of the ground 
whick Wellington had chosen, but that Massena, 
scorning Ney’s advice, determined, afier recon- 
noitring, to try the strength of Busaco. Massena 
had hoped to eross the Serra and penetrate to 
Coimbra before Wellington could collect an army 
strong enough to oppose his march; and even 

• Colosel Letth Hay. 
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now, though he law clearly enough that the Engliish 
general was determined to risk the experiment of 
a battle, he deceived himself as to the amount of 
his forces ; for some corps of the allies were con- 
cealed by the nature of the ground, and a Portu- 
guese reserve and some English regiments had 
been halted out of sight on the reverse of the | 
Serra or on the face of the hill which slopes down 
towards Coimbra. Besides, Massena saw that a 
part of Wellington’s front line was composed of 
Portuguese troops, that entire Portuguese regi- 
ments were mixed with the British; and he, 
and all the French under him, despised the Por- 
tuguese troops as much as they did the Spanish, 
not knowing the almost magical effects which had 
been produced in the course of a very few months 
by General Beresford’s drilling and training, and 
little calculating on the noble emulation which the 
allies and fellow-combatants of the unflinching 
British infantry were about to display.* At about 

* It ihoiild appear, liowever, that the Emperor of tlie French liad 
not Wen Uiiglit eufficieut cikution by WellinKton’a victory over reerliil 
odilx at Tiilnvem, and that Mawena waa urged on to Sulit by iiU 
}iii|iatient master. In an iiitetce|)ted letter to Maasena, Itonaparte 
was touiid reminding that mamhal of his great enperiority of force, of 
ills 12,000 cavalry, and of his immeiiM tram of arttllery. “ It would 
be riilicii'oiiH,” liu imikI, •* tu suppose that 20,000 English can balance 
00,000 French, if the latter do not trifle, but fall ob boldly, and after 
haMoi; well observed where the blow may be struck." Bonaparte 
coiiuied the Portnguese troops t»T nothing, or put them on the same 
level as the Sfiauiarils } but Massena, and other marshals too. to their 
great co.t very soon iliiouvered the mistake the intercepted letter 
see Cuiauet iVamer'f Hirtnrp o/the Petuntmlar /Far, •• The di>«cipIiDe 
of the PortngiKiw army," observes a Britirii olBoer, *' waa daily im<- 
proiiiii;. The uncommon overtious of Marshal Beresford, and dw 
llriti'.h olIlriTs under him were rewarded by tha piaIsM of all who 
witueased the miraculous clumge in the appaaraiiee. aMvement, and 
genural eondurt of ihe soldiers committed to their ctmrfe. TWoId, 
incorrigible, ladcdent. and useless Portiigueoe ofltora were pkeedra 
the retired list, and tlieir comniusious were given to voung mm, fuU 
of xeal. willing to leun, and able to diadiarge tna active datiaa 
required of them."— Eecol/cetwai qf the Pcnmmla. 


BIX o’clock in the morning of the 27th, at tha mist 
and the grey clouds were rolling away, tha Franch 
made two desperate aimultaneous attacks in graat 
force, tlie one on the right and the other or 
the left of Wellington’s position, on the highaal 
port of the Serra. The column which attacked 
our right was preceded by a cloud of tirailleiira, 
which out-numbered the liglit infantry of Ge- 
neral Picton, niul forced them to retire: aoma 
of the tirailleurs gained possession of the highest 
rocks, and appeared to iheir comradea below to 
have got upon the flank of Wellington’! right: 
the attacking column followed rapidly and reso- 
lutely ; a good part of it reached the top of the 
ndge, and waa in the act of deploying when it waa 
attacked in the most pliant maflner by a part of 
Picton’s division, consisting of the 88th rMiment, 
under the command of Lieutenant- Colonel Wallaee, 
the 45th under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
the Hon. R. Meade, and the 8th Portugueae regi- 
ment under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Douglas, the whole being directed by Major-General 
Picton. These three regiments advanc^ with the 
bayonet, and drove the enemy’s division from the ad- 
vantageous ground which they had gained. The Por- 
tuguese, charging in line with the Britiih, emulated 
their prowess, and met with the best encouragement 
that could possibly attend such a first caaey ; for 
the whole work was done in a very few miontea, 
and the enemy were bayoneted on the ridge, or 
broken and hurled down the steep, to a dense mam 
which Massena had collected to support and 
follow up their attack, but which now morad not 
forward, but backward. Another French divisi^ 
I attacking still farther to the right, without bihif 
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aware that Ijord Wellington’s lines extended so 
far, or that General Leith’s corps was there, was 
brought to a halt by the unexpected appearance of 
the head of a British column before it could reach 
the plateau or the summit of the hill, and was 
attacked in a trice by Colonel Barnes’s brigade of 
General Leith’s corps, composed of the royals, the 
9th, and the 38th regiments. The 9th, commanded 
by Colonel Cameron, being the leading battalion 
of our column, when about a hundred yards dis- 
tant from the French, wheeled suddenly into line, 
and fired a volley* the effect of which was terrific 
and decisive. The ground was covered with dead 
and dying, not new levies or mercenaries, or half- 
hearted contingents from foreign dependent states, 
but men who belonged to the Hite of the French 
army. This destructive fire being followed up by 
an immediate charge, this division gave way and 
broke, and rushed or rolled down the hill side as 
their comrades had done. On the same space of 
ground seldom has been seen such a destruction as 
overtook this French division. Both these divisions 
which made the attack upon our right belonged to 
the corps of General Regnier, who had witnessed 
on the plains of Maida what British bayonets could 
do, and who seemed destined to be particularly 
unfortunate whenever he met our troops. The 
attack on Wellington’s left was made with General 
Loison’s division of Marshal Ney’s corps and with 
one brigade of the division of Marchand ; this attack- 
ing column being supported, as the other had been, 
by a mass of troops formed at the base of the 
^rra, and prepared to move forward at a moment’s 
notice. It was not a whit more fortunate than 
General Regnier’s force, and it scarcely fought so 
well. It was confronted exclusively by the British 
light division under General Craufurd and General 
Pack’s brigade of Portuguese. One division of 
infantry alone made any progress to the top of the 
hill, and, being immediately charged with bayonets 
by General Craufurd with the 43rd, 52nd, and 95th 
British, and the 3rd Portuguese Ca^adores, it was 
broken and driven down with immense loss. Gene- 
ral Coleman’s bngade of Portuguese, which had 
been kept in reserve, was moved up to the right of 
Craufurd’s division, and made a brilliant and suc- 
cessful charge upon some French, who had not 
reached so elevated a spot, but who were trying to 
gain the ridge. These men too were driven down 
with terrible destruction. Some of the Portuguese, 
charging into a thick mass, got so wedged in 
among the French that they had not room to use 
their bayonets; so, imitating the example which 
had been set by English soldiers, they turned up 
the butt ends of their muskets and plied them 
with such vigour as soon to clear the way. The 
little artillery that was used in the actioiti was 
nearly all Portuguese, and it was exceedingly well 
served. For some time the troops at the base 
of the Serra kept within a short distance, as if 
intending to renew the attack ; but Massena 
had had enough of that iron ridge, and the rest 
of the daj passed in loose skirmishes between 
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the light troops of the two armies, the British and 
Portuguese descending the hills to meet their foes. 
In the words of Lord Wellington himself, who in 
these matters measured every word he said or wrote, 
the loss sustained by the enemy in his attacks on the 
heights was enormous : 2000 were left killed upon 
the field of battle (killed chiefly by the bayonet), 
and from 3000 to 4000 were wounded. Three 
generals of division were among the wounded ; one 
general was killed ; one general was taken prisoner, 
together with a few hundred men and officers. 
The loss of the allied army did not e.xceed 
1300, of which number 578 were Portuguese 
— a very convincing proof that the men whom 
Lord Beresfurd had trained had gone well into 
action. “ This movement,” says Wellington, “ has 
brought the Portuguese levies into action with the 
enemy for the first time in an advantageous situa- 
tion, and they have proved that the trouble which 
has been taken with them has not been thrown 
away, and that they are worthy of contending in the 
same ranks with British troops in this interesting 
cause, which they afford the best hopes of saving.”* 

• Colonel Gurwood, Wellington DUnatpheq.— Soutlioy, in Edin- 
liurtth Aniiuitl lU^siater, and ilnt. of ihe Pi'tunsulnr Wiir — Colonel 
Leith H.iv. Nnrnitive.— Mujor Movie SluMcr, Military MemoiiHof thn 
DukeorWelliiiijton. — 11 H. TlohinRon, Memoirucf LieiUununt General 
Sir ThumuH Pictuii — Thta last named work, though it contains sumo 
nonsense, and some ridiculous liaU-ooiicc.iled attempts to elevate Tic- 
ton by the depression of the Diikeol Wellington, gives some inleiest- 
ing anecdotes, und some very characterutic letters written on the spur 
of the moment by that very biave, but soniewliat too hot headed, Welsh' 
man, Vieton. A few d.iys after the battle, in writing to his friend Colonel 
Pleydcl, General Pieton save—*' Our armv is liealllp', well oipiipped 
in every lesjH'et, and rigularly supplied wit/i provnwln,^' This denotes 
nn improvement in oui commissuiiat . And iii tbo dispatch of 
the commander in chief, from wliicli we have last (pioted in our text, 
there is ai* udmisbion of tlie same kind. Through tins improvement, 
and the skillnl way in which thuir strength had been huslianiled for 
trying and critical moments, the troops h.ul been eii.ibled to do thuir 
very licst in tlie h.ittle of Utisico. Throughout the contest on the 
Serra,” says liis lordsliip, ** and in all the pri*vions marches, and those 
a o have since made, the v^hule armv have eunducted thenisclvoK in 
the most regular manner. Accoidingly all the operations hive been 
carried on with ease : the suhliers have siifleriHl no piivutions, have 
undergone no nnneressary fatigue, there has lieeii no lost of stores, 
and tlie army is ui the highest spirits.” Lord Wellington acknow- 
ledges his particular obligations to the adjutant and quarter master- 
generals ; but the excellent result must have been iu good part owing 
to those fundamental improvements in the commissariat department, 
the necessity of winch he liiul been so lung urging on government. 

Defore the campaign of vhis year began, some excellent regulations 
with regard to this service were issued ftrum tlie War-ofllcu. They fixed 
the gradations of rank os foilov.B — 

1. Comnnssiiry-Geueriil 

2. Doputy-tJomniissury-Qeucral. 

3. Assistant Commissary-Goneral. 

4 Depiity-AssUtaut-Commissary-Gcnerul. 

6. Clerk 

They ordered that no clerk should be eligible to promotion until 
he had served at lo.ist one year; that no denuty-assistant cnmmis- 
Bary-gcncr.il should be eligible unless lie Iisd linil at least four yean,' 
service ns deputy, or live years dating from his first entering as a 
clerk; that no Bssistant-ronimissiiry-guncral should lie promoted 
unless he had had live years' service in that grade, or ten years' ser 
vicecoiiiiliug from tlie time he b(‘rnme a clerk, und tliat no deputy 
commiBsaiy general should be promoted to the highest f^rude of all 
until he hud served lliiee ye.irs as deputy. Thus a commusury-gene- 
rul would have, in minimu, an experience of ut least ..13 years. 


A depiity-commUsary general 10 

An assistant commisaory-gcneral 5 

A depiity-oosistaut commissary general 1 


Ouvei-nment Oaxette, 19tA March, 1810. 

In this way, service, expenciice, and good conduct were made the 
essentials, and an end was put to rapid, iiidiscnniinate, and, in many 
cases, shainefiil promotions. An evil practice had long obtained of 
rrowding the commissariat department with a set of boys ; but an end 
was put to this also by the present regulations. Altogetlicr tins ivoa 
a great step m the riglit direction. Some abnies lingered, und {ter- 
fection was not to Tie obtained without time and practice ; but vie 
believe it is admitted that from the spring of 1810 the British commis- 
lariat began to improve rapidly. The oummauder-in-oliief repeatedly 
expresses his warm approbation of the activity, aeal, ability, ana 
general merit of Mr. (aiterwar^ Sir Robert) Kennedy, who wm nt 
this time commlsaary-gcneiml to his army. 



Chap. 1.] 

Another object which Lord Wellington had in 
view, in fighting the battle of Busaco, waa to give 
time to the people of the country in his rear to com- 
ply with the proclamation he had iaaued, and to 
remove out of the way of the enemy with their 
goods and proviaiona. It waa especially important 
to gain this time for the inhabitants of Coimbra, a 
populous and wealthy town, which Maaaena wtmld 
have entered on the 26th but for the force united 
on the Serra de Busaco. Unfortunately the pro- 
clamation, and the specific orders given, were in 
many instances ill obeyed. This rendered neces- 
sary a recourse to compulsive measures, the British 
general being determined that his proclamation 
should not be a dead letter, and feeling that the 
present sufferings, however great, of a portion of 
the community w ere not to be put in comparison 
with the future welfare and triumph of the whole 
Portuguese nation. If an absolute want of forage 
siiid provisions should fall upon the French, toge- 
ther witli a want of lodging and accommodation, 
at the very time that the rainy season was begin- 
ning, their progress must be impeded, their losses 
augmented, and iheir stay in the country much 
shortened. With the intention of providing, by 
means of English stores, provisions, and money, 
for the emigrating population behind the lines he 
had chosen near Lisbon, Wellington would have 
left all the country as bare to Massenu ns were the 
summits of the Semis or jagged mountains. He 
knew that, on starting from Almeida, the French 
marshal had given his people bread and biscuit for 
fifteen days, ordering every man to carry his owm 
stock ; but he also knew' that the impatient French 
soldiers, wearied by this great additional weight, 
had thrown the greater portion away, preferring to 
trust to chance and plunder, to the cattle they were 
driving with them, and to the vegetables they 
might pick up. And, since Massena had begun 
his march, his soldiers had received meat only, 
and that was growing very scarce. 

On the 28th, the day after the battle, Massena 
moved a large body of infantry and cavalry from 
the left of hiB centre to the rear, and Wellington 
saw his cavalry inarching over the mountains by 
another road towards Oporto. This road, by the 
pass of Boyalva to the north of Busaco, completely 
turned the position of the allies on that iron ridge : 
the pass had been open before, and Massena might 
have taken it, but that presumptuous man had 
preferred risking that engagement which had 
ended in such terrible loss. The British general 
now directed Colonel Trant to occupy that pass 
with his Portuguese division; but a Portuguese 
general commanding in the north had previously 
ordered the division to march elsewhere ; and, un- 
luckily, when Trant took it upon himself to obey 
his lordship’s orders rather than those of the gene- 
ral, he lost his way in seeking a short road, and 
arrived too late to arrest the march of the French, 
who descended into the plains that lie open to the 
sea-coast, and seized on the road leading from 
Oporto to Coimbra in the rear of the British. But 
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Massena had only made the march which Wel« 
lington expected he would make. The Britiah 
general had no intention of rvBeining where he 
was : hia place of strength, bis ehdsen, inexpugnable 
poaition, m which Portugal wat to be aavecl, Was 
not in the Serra de Busaco or on the MondegOi Utit 
much nearer Lisbon, and thither a good road 
mained open to him. By the 29th the whole 
allied army was already in the low country, between 
the Serra de Busaco and the sea ; and on the SOth 
it was collected on the left bank of the Mondego, 
and began its retreat towards the Tagus and the 
capital. On the 1st of October the British rear- 
guard, after some skirmishing with an advanced 
guard of the B'rench, evacuated Coimbra, accom- 
panied by all the remaining inhabitants, who 
ought to have removed three or four days (at least) 
before, and who now ran away with whatever 
movables they could carry, with the sick, the 
aged, and the children thrown on carts, mules, and 
asses, not knowing whither they were going, and 
incumbering the road to the British rear ; while 
the French were pressing close upon them, and 
even hovering on the Hank. ** It was a piteous 
sigiit, and one which those who saw it can never 
forget,” adds an officer who had fought at Busaco, 
and who was now in the rear of our retreating 
army.* It was like the uprooting and sweeping 
away of the population of whole provinces, with 
their docks and their herds, their household goods 
and gods, and everything that was theirs ; it was a 
scene such as Europe might have presented at the 
first irruption of the Huns ; it was a scene to make 
good men curse the restless ambition which had 
led to it and made it necessary. ** I feel,*' says 
another eye-witness, “ that no powers of descrip' 
tion can convey to the mind of any reader the 
afflicting scenes, the cheerless desolation, we daily 
witnessed on our march from the Mondego to the 
lines. Wherever we moved, the mandate which 
enjoined the wretched inhabitants to forsake their 
homes, and to remove or destroy their little property, 
had gone before us. The villafus were deserted ; 
the churches, retreats so often (^t so vainly) con- 
fided in, were empty ; the mountain cottages stood 
open and untenanted ; the mills in the valley, but 
yesterday so busy, were motionless and silent! 
.... The flanks of our line of march from this 
place (Thomar) were literally covered with the 
dying population of the country. In Portugal there 
are, at no time, many facilities for travelling, and 
these few the exigencies of the arin^ had very 
greatly diminished. Rich, indeed, were those in 
good fortune, as in possession, who still retained a 
cabriolet, and mules for its service. Those who 
had bullock-cars, asses, or any mode of transport- 
ing their families and property, looked contented 
and grateful; for respectable men and delicate 
women, of the second class, might on every side 
be seen walking slowly and painfuBy on foot, en- 
cumbered by heavy burdens of dotbes, bedding, 
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ind food.” * — ** The column of march of the 
•lUea,** laya another officer, ** presented an extra- 
ordinary scene, the varieties of which it is impos- 
sible minutely to describe ; but, when it is explained 
that the route was absolutely and continuously co- 
vered daring its whole extent, some idea may be 
formed as to its unusual aspect. It was not alone 
troops of all arms, attended by the incumbrances 
and followers of an army ; it was not peasantry, 
removing with their families; it was not the 
higher orders of society, travelling conformably to 
their rank ; it was not the furniture, grain, cattle 
of an extensive line of country, passing from one 
station to another, — ^but it was all these combined, 
pressing forward in one varied, confused, appa- 
raitly interminable mass.”t It is to be remarW, 
however, that, great as might have been the suffer- 
ings of this forced emigration, the people must have 
si&ered infinitely more if they had remained in 
their homes during the French advance and the 
infernal retreat which followed it. And better had 
it been for the general cause in the Peninsula if 
Lord Wellington’s proclamation had been in all 
instances more strictly obeyed. His lordship had 
given a good deal of time for preparation, liaving 
issued his proclamation as far back aa the 4th of 
August, or nearly two months before he commenced 
his retreat from Coimbra : in advancing from that 
city, in crossing the Mondego and taking up his 
position on the barrier of Busaco, his only inten- 
tions were to gain time, to try the Portuguese le- 
vies, and to show the enemy what stuff the allied 
army was made of : he never thought of remaining 
more than a few days at that advanced position, 
which could not defend Lisbon ; and the Portu- 
guese inhabitants in his rear were repeatedly 
warned to remove with their substance. When 
the French entered the forsaken city of Coimbra, 
they discovered ample stores of provisions; but, 
fortunately for the allies, and fatally to themselves, 
the soldiery pillaged and wasted these stores instead 
of husbanding them for the future necessities of the 
atmy4 

when the intelligence of these movements reached 
England, that party which had always represented 
the glorious struggle as hopeless said that Welling- 
ton had gained another victory only to commence 
another retreat; that it was one of the wildest 
(lights of human presumption to think of defending 
a country like Portugal, against the vast and vic- 

* XeoollBCtiosi of the PenfniuU.— The French army found the 
elQr or Cottsbia, u it had previouely done Vlzeu, perfectly deserted ; 
Uie he«M eloeed niminet Uiem ; the inhabiume wandering over the 
face of the country, or crowding the roads leading to Lisbon. This 
eminntian, produoM in great measure by the instruetlon<( of Lord 
WeUinglan. was of inealeulaUe Ineonvenlenoe to an invading army, 
vun-lng without magazines, oonseqiiently depending for .subsistence 
dn the eountriee through which it advanced Instcwl of beholding a 
lane population, au^Jectad to Intimidatlou and ndurtant dbcovery 
or the stores in their lossession, the bare walls of the houses alone 
lihnlned i wbUe ihf depoaitorlea of grain, or provisioai of any deacrlp* 
apn , fell but uufrequently and accidentally into ita power.”— J.eilA 

t bolonel Leith Hay. Narrative. 

I On moving from Coimbra, Moasena left 5000 sick and wounded 
ta dml eUy. Three days afior his departure, Oolopel I'rant, with a 
part of hU rapid Portugueiie diviiiion, entered tlie town and captured 
the whole of the French liospitaU, together wUli some martaei of the 
Imperial Guard, who had been leftthwe to protect the eiek. 


toriouB armies of Bonaparte, with 25,000 British 
troops and 30,000 native soldiers ; that the predic- 
tions of Napoleon, verified everywhere else, must 
be realised in this particular case,— that the British, 
or such of them as should escape the ignominy of a 
capitulation, must be driven back to their ships, 
leaving nothing to England, after all the sacrifices 
of money and of life she had made, but humiliation 
and disgrace, and an increase of debility which 
must render her so much |he less able to contend 
with the enemy for her own existence as a nation. 
But no such raven croaked over the tent of the 
great commander. The plan of defence which he 
had formed and matured was still unbroken and 
entire, and so were his own hopes. He was never 
so confident as he was a day or two after he began 
Ills retreat from Coimbra. Writing to the admiral 
ill the Tagus, he says, “ I have very little doubt of 
being able to hold this country against the force 
which has now attacked it. There will be a breeze 
near Lisbon, but I know that we shall have the 
best of it.” And writing to his brother Henry, 
now ambassador in Spain, he says, We shall 
make our retreat to the positions in front of Lis- 
bon without much difficulty, or any loss. My 
opinion is^ that the French are in a scrape. They 
are not a sufficient army for their purpose, parti- 
cularly since their late loss and that the Portuguese 
army have behaved so well ; and they will find 
their retreat from this country a mo^t difficult and 
dangerous operation.” * In fact, both the British 
and Portuguese effected their retreat with the 
greatest ease and regularity ; General Hill, with 
his division on the right, moved by Thumar and 
Saptarem ; the centre of the army moving by Leiria 
and Rio Mayor, and the left by Alcobaija and Obidos. 
Massena followed in one immense column by the 
centre or Rio Mayor road, his advanced guard oc- 
casionally skirmishing with our gallant light divi- 
sion. On the Ith of October the i*>ench van caught 
sight of the chain of hills, behind which, at the 
distance of twenty-four miles, lay the city of Lisbon. 
And now up, Lines of Torres Vedras, and show the 
lion in the middle path ! f 

But those lines were already up ; and every thing 
was prepared to keep the French at buy, 

*' Ah lauiah’d wolvei aurvey a guarded fold.” t 

We have mentioned the first conception of this 
grand defensive scheme, which had more or lees 
occupied the mind of Wellington ever since the 
campaign of 1808. It had been indispensable to' 
conceal the great project, and to mystify the French 
as to its existence ; and this had been done with 
astonishing address. Even when most actively 
engaged in directing the construction of the works, 
Wellington had the art to make not only the enemy, 
but also the people of the country, believe that he 
intended nothing serious there ; and it is said that, 
in order to keep up the illusion, he sometimes spoke 
of the plan, even to officers of his own army and 

* (>)1onel Ourwood, WelUngUm DUpatcbca 

t “ But la the siiddle path a lion lay I” 

WaltSrSntt. FMm qfDtm Xnfenel. 
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about liig own person, as a thing which had flitted 
tlirough his head, but which had been abandoned. 
And, even when Masacna received better informa- 
tion, he remained in the belief that the works 
thrown up were little more than field-worka, which 
might easily be turned or overpowered by his own 
batteries, and that so extensive a line was not de- 
fensible by such a force as the British general 
commanded, but must have several weak points, 
at some one or two of which, a concentrated, sus- 
tained attack, costing perhaps a few thousands in 
killed and wounded, must eventually succeed. For 
a complete notion of the lines of Torres Vedras the 
reader must consult military and scientific books, 
'and Wellington’s own dispatches. We can only 
oifer an outline sketch. 

The peninsula or promontory, at whose south- 
eastern extremity Lisbon is situated, is crossed, 
rather obliquely, by tw'o serras, or chains of moun- 
tains, which extend, with various altitudes and 
various degrees of steepness, but with partial inter- 
ruptions or openings, from the shore of the Atlantic 
to the right bank of the Tagus. These two serras 
run nearly parallel with each other, at a distance 
of from six to eight miles; the jioint of the line 
nearest to Lisbon bein^ close to the Tagus, between 
Via Longa and Quintilla. Through the passes in 
thesf- serras, and the low ground bordering the 
'fagus, four roads, from the interior of the country, 
leaii to the capital. The hand of nature had marked 
out these two lines of defence, and British science 
and cngineeriDg had been employed for a whole 
year in strengthening them, and in blocking up 
the openings which seemed the most ncccBsiblc. 
Here redoubts were erected ; here the whole fare 
of a niountaiii was scarped and hewn into the ap- 
pearance of the facet of some Titanic fortress; 
here the threads of inountuin rivulets (which would 
he BOiuctliing more than rivulets at the end of 
October and in November) w'erc collected and 
brought together into one bed; and here rivers, 
tributaries of the ^cat Tagus, were dammed up, 
or were provided with dams which could he used, 
and with floodgates which could he shut, so as 
to inundate the country at the foot of the hills on 
the approach of the invader. The line of defence 
was everywhere double, while in some parts there 
was a treble range of batteries and redoubts. The 
first line, which was twenty-nine English miles in 
length, began at Alhendra on the Tagus, crossed 
the valley of Aruda (rather a weak point), and 
passed along the skirts of Monte Agra<;a, where 
there was a large and strong redoubt : it then ran 
across the valley of Zibreira, skirted the deep ra- 
vine of Ruda, to ‘the heights of Torrea Vedras, and 
thence followed the courae of the little river Zi- 
zandre to its mouth on the Atlantic. The second 
or inner line, at a distance varying from six to 
eight, and in some points to ten miles, extended 
from Quintilla on the Tagus, by Bucellas, Monte 
Ghique, and Mafra, to the mouth of the little river 
S. Louren^o on the sea-coast, a distance of about 
twenty-four miles. This was by far the stronger 
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line of the two, both by nature and by art, and, if 
the first line were forced by ant enemy, the retreat 
of the army upon the seeoinl was secure at all 
times.* Both these lines were secured by breast- 
works, abattis, and stone vralls with banquettes and 
scarps. Not an opening nor interatice, through 
which a mountain goat could pass, hut was blocked 
up or guarded. Down the hollows in which the 
roads ran were pointed the black muzzles of nu- 
merous guns, projecting from batteries which could 
maintain a fire in front and a crosiing fire from the 
flanks. And, to provide for every occurrence, to 
make sure of a safe and easy passage to our shiiw 
of war in the Tagus, there was in the rear of tne 
second line a sliorter, closer line, to protect the 
cmbarcation of cur troops. This innermost line of 
all was strung enough to check even a brave enemy 
had there been no other lines before it ; it rested 
at one extremity on a tremendous redoubt, and at 
the other on the broad ditch and lofty walls of the 
castle of S. Julian. About 100 redoubts or forts, 
containing altogether more than 600 pieces of ar- 
tillery, were scattered along these lines, t 

In fortifying such lines as these of Torres Vedras, 
for the sup])ort of a large army in the field, the 
ordinary practice is to construct batteries and otlier 
points d'nppuiy which shall present as imposing a 
front as may he to the attacking force, hut shall he 
open and defenceless in the rear, and thus useless 
it once turned. But in the present instance the 
redoubts thrown up were not of this ordinary na- 
ture ; they were not so much field-works ns re^^ular 
castles, many of which were capable of containing 
several hundreds of men, while there was one that 
required a garrison of 3000. Equally strong in 
the rear, flaims, uitd front, these cusllc-like redoubts 
were built as if each had been intended to stand a 
siege of six weeks at the most moderate computa- 
tion ; and they were so ])1accd that they were all, 
to a certain extent at least, independent of those 
near them, and well sheltered from the fire of their 
neighbours, if those neighbours should fall into the 
hands of the enemy. Supposing the front line to 
be forced, the forts were still there to interrupt 
the enemy’s communications and cut off their sup- 
plies ; and our retiring columns had only to march 
a few miles to the rear, in order to assume ground 
even more defensible than that which they had 
abandoned.! It was erroneously supposed by 
some that the regular army, in the event of an 
attack, would occupy these redoubts, and be wholly 
engaged and shut up in the works. Nothing was 

• It b Mid thut tlw mrinit line, on whirb the elliuRl enny wae riaocS. 
und on whwli it hntl e coiD)ilete irtumpli, wen at flrat Inteudmlntlier 
aa a line of iaolutnl postji, or aa u aort or outwciTk to retard Uie sdvaniii! 
uftbe Prendi and cool their Impeliiflilty. ilMU aa Ibe peraMoeat pnni- 
tiou , iMit that, through the long delay of MaiMiia la t^alng thaiMii 
imien In Portngal, and in advaorbif from Almeida. Ume lud lieoti 
glvm to tlie EMUnh engineen to rander thin Sm lino to Canaldabk u 
to in(liM:> I.oril Wellinglon to make hia Hand up^ It. 

The higheat prabe aae dne, and wuglvaa to Um •aglMar oOlcera, 
whow lalmuTaweredircncd at diet tn Colonel Ftctahec, and aOcraarda 
bv Captuiii J. T. Jonea, both orUielleyal BoSloewTs. 

t Dlapatohef^A. Viettmenx. MUUarv Uto of tbe Duke of WeUlag 
ton.—(>)lonel Leith Huy, NarraUva.-- M^ior Sherer, Memoira of the 
I.fr« of the Duke of Weflliiirtan.— S(mCh«), lo Bdloburgh Aonuul Ho* 
gbtor, and Hbt. of PtaiinMilar War, 

t Murquem of Loodonderry. Memoir of the War in the Feninaula. 
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farther (rom Lord Wellington’s mind : his design 
was to garrison these strong posts nvith his artillery, 
and the militia and least disciplined regiments of 
the Portuguese, iivhilst he kept the whole of the 
Britisli army and the klite of the Portuguese free 
and unencumbered, to be employed as circumstances 
might require. By this arrangement he secured 
to himself the double advantage of a movable 
army and a fortified place. While the immovable 
part of the force, the artillery, the militia, &c., 
held the castle-like redoubts, the whole allied re- 
gular army, numerous, brilliant in equipment, high 
in spirit, confident in their great commander, 
would move, free as the wind, in every direction, 
to covei the summits of mountains, to descend into 
valleys, or to rush against any luckless French 
column that, with diminished iiiimhcrB, might 
perchance force a passage through the batteries 
and redoubts, and the almost impenetrable ob- 
stacles of this grand position. 

Within the foremost of these lines Lord Wel- 
lington and the allied army entered on the 8th of 
October, leaving the French van behind them in 
the plain. As soon as the aimy uriived, and each 
division took up its assigned quarters, the defences, 
which were strong enough before, were made still 
stronger, as if the great leader were determined to 
take a bond of fate. The powerful British fleet in 
the Tagus and a flotilla of gun-boats were made to 
flank the whole of the right of the position ; a flne 
body of English marines occupied the line of cm- 
barcation, and Portuguese militia and artillery 
manned the castle of S. Julian and the forts on 
the Tagus, and, in conjunction with the respectable 
armed citizens who had formed volunteer corps, 
garrisoned Lisbon, into which our ships of war 
and transports threw everything that was needful. 
Telegraphs were erected along the two lines, to 
communicate information from one extremity of the 
lines to the other and to every part of the position ; 
and these signal-stations were properly put in charge 
of experienced seamen from the fleet. To complete 
the barriers, pallisades, platforms, and planked 
bridges leading into the works, 50,000 trees were 
placed at the disposal of the engineer department. 
There was no lack of hands to do the necessary 
work ; 3000 artillerymen and officers of the coun- 
try were on the spot; 7000 Portuguese peasantry 
w'ere employed as labourers ; and the British engi- 
neers, artillerymen, and artifioers (the latter recently 
imported or increased in numbers), were aided by 
our foot Boldiers, who found great excitement and 
amusement in the occupation. From Torres Vedras 
to Lisbon the whole country was as busy as bees 
in the honey season ; — it was covered, or constantly 
traversed, like an anthill in an autumnal- evening. 
Every dav, every hour, the whole and 

particularly the first line, was gaining strength 
from all this unremitting labour. The roads lead- 
ing up to the position were destroyed ; and, as 
Wellington had gained the inestimable advantage 
of bringing the French down as the rainy season 
was setting in, they found an inundated country 


and a swamp to give them damp welcome.* Within 
the front line there was made a good broad road to 
afford easy passage to our troops to every part of 
that line ; and other roads, between the first and 
the second line, and between the second and the 
line of embarcation, were either repaired or made, 
to facilitate communication, to admit the passage 
of artillery, or to shorten the distance by which the 
troops had to move for the purposes of concentra- 
tion or resistance. And again, in case of an almost 
impossible reverse, all the* roads and stone bridges 
between the outer line and the line of embarcation 
were undermined. A finer field for manccuvririg 
than that which lay behind the ridge of Torres Vedras 
could scarcely be desired or conceived.t 

The French van halted at Sobral for three or 
four days, waiting for the arrival of the main body 
and rear, whose march was impeded by the tre- 
mendous rains. This interval was employed by 
the allies in the manner above narrated. When 
Massena came up on the 11th he appears to have 
been taken by surprise at the sight of Wellington’s 
lines ; and he employed some days in reconnoitring 
them from one extremity to the other. He made 
some demonstrations in order to make the British 
divisions show out their force. On the 14th there 
was a little figliling between the town of Sobral 
and the lines, in which the French were defeated 
by the English bayonet. They also showed them- 
selves in some force near Villa Franca on the 
right of the line and close to tl^' Tagus; and 
here the French general St. Croix was killed 
by the fire of the English gun-bouts. After this 
no demonstration of any consequence was made. 
Nut a single attempt was ever made to assail any 
of'the works, or to penetrate the outer line in any 
part of its long range. Those scarped rocks, and 
those eminences bristling with cannon, smote the 
heart of Massena with despair ; and, by this time, 
Wellington had united behind that foremost line a 
force numerically equal to his own. Some rein- 
forcements had arrived from England and from 
Gibraltar, and the Marques de la Romana had 
been induced to come from Estremadura and join 
the allies with a Spanish division 50U0 strung. 
Though, perhaps, indifferent in other respects, 
these Spaniards might be depended upon behind 
stone walls and parapets. Lord Welirngtori 
counted his British troops, infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery, at 29,000, and the whole of the re- 
gular force of which he could dispose at 58,615. 
He estimated that Massena had had not less than 
70,000 men at the battle of Busaco, but that he 

• Tlie weather kept flue until ttits very day on whicli WelliiiKtou 
arrived at Torrea Vedras. In a dispatch to the Earl of Liverpool, dated 
ISth October, he says, "On the 8th tlie rain oommenced which usually 
falls nt this season of the war in Portugal, and has continued with 
CToat violence ever since. This has probably increased the enemy’s 
difliouities, and delayed his urogresB.’' 

t " 1 cannot proceed Ihrlher without desiring to draw the attention 
of my brother soldiers in a particular manner, not only to tlie suhjtrt 
(Torres Vedras) of which 1 am now speaking, but to the whole plan 
of this camiiaign. iHicaiise 1 am sure tliat a British army never took 
part in one better adapted to instruct it in the art of mamsuvring on a 
great soalo, iior, cunsequeiitly. so well calculated to make efficient 
officers of tiiose wiio shared in it, or are disposed to take the trouble 
of studying it us It deservoB."— J/aryeew Landtmdeny, 
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had already lost by war, by disease, and want 
about 15,000 ! But 6000 or 1000 of the French 
army that remained were cavalry, an arm in which 
the English general continued to be very deficirat. 
Renouncing for the present all hopes of planting 
the eagles on the towers of lasbon, Massena put 
the 2nd and 8th corps partly into the villages and 
partly in bivouacs in front of the right and centre 
of the British position, leaving the 6th corps at 
Otta in his rear. He established his dep6t and 
hospitals in the town of Santareni, and endeavoured 
to form magazines there. For this last purpose he 
Sent movable columns to scour the country in 
search of provisions, for he had brought nothing of 
the sort with him. All this part of the country 
had been pretty well stripped by the inhabitants, 
wdio had either retired to the mountains or within 
the lines of Torres Vedras; but the French plun- 
dered or destroyed what was left, so that for many 
leagues in Massena’s rear the country was reduced 
to a desert. Nor was this all the woe in that quar- 
ter : Colonel Trant, who had carried off tlie French 
sick and w'ounded from Coimbra, was joined by 
the Portuguese militia under Sir Robert Wilson 
and Colonel Millar, and all these forces glided in 
between the army of Massena and the Spanish 
frontier, cutting off all his communications, and 
doing other mischief. Trant and Wilson even 
came down to attack or menace the strong French 
rear at Otta, obliging Massena to move l»ack a 
wiiule division from his front to keep them in 
check. Towards the end of October, when the 
jinvations and the sickness of his army were on the 
increase, he threw 2000 men across llie Zozerc to 
re-o]ien a communication w ith Spam by way of 
Castello Branco; and he sent General Foy with n I 
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strong escort to find or fight his way os best he 
could to Ciudad Rodri^ whence the general was 
to repair with all speed to Paris, to acquaint the 
emperor with the real situation of affairs in Por- 
tugal. On the 15th of November Manena began 
a retrograde movement, for the purpose of with- 
drawing his army from the low wet grounds in 
front of Torres Vedras and placing it in canton- 
ments for the winter. He establisbed the 2nd or 
Regnier’s corps iii and near Santarem in a very 
strong position ; the 8th cor^s he put into Perncs, 
the 6th corps farther hack into Thomar, and he 
fixed his head-quarters at Torres Novas. These 
positions were not to he assailed with impunity ; 
but before the French could reach them they were 
molested by the British light division and cavalry, 
who took some prisoners. l..ord Wellington, 
leaving part of the allied army in the lines, moved 
forw^ard the remainder towards the Rio Mayor, 
which separated him from the French position at 
Santarem ; and, having placed Hill’s division on 
the bank of the Tagus opposite to Santarem, his 
lordship fixed his head-quarters at Cartaxo. If his 
proclamation had been properly obeyed, Massena 
must have been starved out of the country before 
the beginning of December. But the Portuguese 
inhabitants between the Tagus and the Zezere had 
reinuiricd in fancied security, and the French 
found considerable supplies in Santaiem, Periies, 
Torres Novas, Golegao, and other towns. Thus 
provisions were obtained, by the usual processes of 
force and intimidation, at least for a part of the 
winter. Anti, what was worse for the allies, u 
number of boats had been carelessly or trcachcr- 
I ously left at Santarem, to enable the French to 
I cross the Tagus whenever they liked, and to art on 
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the Ranki of Wellington’s army.* The Portu- 
guese xegency were far from possessing that au- 
thority which an executive government ought to 
possess ; and in activity and ability they seem to 
have been still more deficient. The business of 
government requires an apprenticeship as well as 
all others; these new untried men were very 
greedy for the popularity which they h^ed would 
prolong their power; and, as Lord Wellington 
observed, they would not aid in any measure, how- 
ever beneficial to the real interests of the country, 
which might be unpopular with the mob of 
Lisbon.t Instead of strenuously enforcing the 
proclamation, they had agreed with the unwilling 
inhabitants in many parts of the country that the 
measures it prescribed were very distressing, and 
ruinous and unnecessary; and they had endea- 
voured to throw all the odium of the proclamation 
upon his lordship. When Massena’s movable 
columns began to ravage the countries east of the 
mountains and between the mountains of the 
Tagus and Zezere, the people felt the folly of the 
regency and their own lamentable error ; but then 
It was too late. It has been said by one of his 
companions in arms, that it is not going too far to 
affirm that a British commander has seldom, if 
ever, stood in a predicament more harassing and 
more unsatisfactory than that occupied by Lord 
Wellington during this campaign of 1810 ; and 
that probably not a single individual in the British 
service could have carried himself through the 
difficulties arising out of it, except the man who 
struggled with and overcame them, t The Bishop 
(now patriarch) of Oporto and Pnncipal Souza, 
who had given so much trouble to Sir Hew Dal- 
rymple during his brief command, and who had 
now voices potential in the regency (the patriarch 
being president), had been carrying on an irritating 
correspondence all through the summer, pretending 
to know better than the able British general how 
to manage the war, and constantly interfering with 
his authority, although, by a decree of the prince 
regent of Portugal sent over from Brazil, his 
lordship had been appointed commander-in-chief 
and marshal-general of the Portuguese army.§ 
“They give me more trouble in writing letters 
upon their nonseuie,*' says his lordship, “ and make 

* IIi§ lordghip }im 1 been repeatedly annoyed by ilmilnr note ofre- 
niisHufss or treachery ; but at Uiie provooatlou he epoke out. lie threw 
Utp prmripai hUme where It waa merited— Mpon the Portuguese rc- 
Kf-nry. To Mr. Oiiarles Stuart (afterwarde U)rd Stuart de Uotheuy), 
H ho wati rending at Lisbon as tiur iimbuMdor to that ahuSIlRg pro 
irmjHrre government, he poured out his complaintH and roproiwhcii, 
well knowing that Stuart would not minee metten with tiie gentlemen 
of the regonry. “ ir," wrote his lorddlip, tlie Franeh oan feed in the 

ronntry. they will stay till they will be relnforoed The 

Freueh rould not have staid if die provliions had been ramovsd . . . 
All our militiry arrangemeiite are useless If they can And lubaieUnw 
on the ground wbMt Ibey oeenpy .... Then the boali are left at 
Kantnrem in order is give the enemy an opportunity of aoUqg upon 
oiir flanks. Tliey si^d apt have Staid a week tr the provisions had 
liern carried oiT . , . . ^ anrtt 1 kaow lo the rontrary, they may 
lie able to maintain their poslUon till Uw whole Frenoh army & 
brought to their amistance. It is hearthreakias to ooRtemplate the 
chance of failure from mich obstinaoy and folly 

f Letter to Cliaries Stuart, Esq. in DIspMohee 

I MarrmesB of Ixindonderry 

S Lord Wellington had also been appointed a member of the rogeney 
iu Portugal, in conjunction with Mr. (lharles Stuart, our minister at 
Lisbon ; but this last appointment did not take place till the month 
of Auguet. 


me lose more time than can be conceived. I am 
responaible, and they are not, for the succeas of our 
operations.” The net was that the regency, after 
the appointment of Principal Souza to & a member 
of it, conceived that the war could be maintained upon 
the Portuguese frontier, where Massena might lie 
kept at bay, contrary to the opinion of Wellington 
and every military officer in the country ; and, in- 
stead of giving positive orders preparatory to the 
retreat of the allied army^ to Torres Vedras, they 
wasted much valuable time in discussing with his 
lordship the expediency of adopting another plan 
of defence — a plan which must have driven their 
sapient excellencies out of Lisbon, and have left 
that capital open to Massena. After the sudden 
fall of their fortress of Almeida, the regency be- 
trayed such a degree of ill-humour as made it seem 
as if they believed that that fortress alone could 
have stopped the French, and that Lord Wellington 
had set fire to the powder-magazine, which blew 
its works into the air. On the 7th of September, 
or twenty days before he fought the battle* of 
Busaco, Wellington wrote in firm and indignant 
language to the British minister at Lisbon, desiring 
him to put an end at once to these miserable in 
trigues by informing the members of the regency 
that he would not stay in the country, and that he 
would advise the British government 1o withdraw 
their assistance, if they interfered in any manner 
with the operations of his army, with the ap- 
pointments Marshal Beresford might choose to 
make for his own staff. He bade Mr. Stuart re- 
mind those gentlemen of the original arrangement 
and agreement which gave to himself and Beresford 
the exclusive management of the two armies, and 
to warn them once more of the dangers which must 
result from the regency’s refusing or delaying to 
adopt the civil and political arrangements recom- 
mended by him, and corresponding with the mili- 
tary operations be was carrying on. His lordshiji 
drew a comparison between this ignorant and im- 
patient regency and the central junta of Spain, 
which had hurried army after army into battle, 
only to be beaten and sacrificed. He spoke of the 
Portuguese militia as only fit for the kind of ser- 
vice on which he was employing it ; he declared 
that as yet it was only a part of the regular, Por- 
tuguese army which could be trusted in the field 
against French veterans, and that he was the best 
judge of the qualities and capabilities of the troops 
under his command. But the fighting patriarch 
and his sword-bearer, Souza, would neither confess 
their own ignorance, nor renounoe their own plans ; 
and when the retreat from the Mondego commenced 
they wrote and talked more wordy nonsense. On 
the 6th of October,' when the eJlied forces were 
clo^ upon the inexpugnable lines, the creation of 
which saved Lisbon, Wellington again addressed 
the British miniiter, who had the right of sitting 
ill the council of regency. “ You will do me the 
favour,” said his lordship, “ to inform the regency, 
and above all, the Principal Souza, that, his British 
majesty and the prince regent having intrusted me 
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with the command of their armiea* and likewiM 
with the conduct of the military o|)erationiy 1 will 
not luffer them, or anybody ehie, to interfere with 
them ; that I know beat where to itation my troopa* 
and where to make a atand againat theenemy ; and 
I shall not alter a ayatem fonned upon mature con- 
sideration upon any euggeation of theira. 1 am 
responsible for what I do, and they are not. I re- 
commend them to look to the measures for which 
they are responsible, and which I long ago re- 
commended to them, viz., to provide for the tran- 
quillity of Lisbon, and for the food of the army, and 
of the people, while the troops shall be engaged 
with the enemy. As for Principal Sousa, 1 beg 
you to tell him, from me, that I have had no aatis* 
iaclion in transacting the business of this country 
since he has been a member of the government ; 
that, lieing embarked in a course of military opera- 
tions, of which I hope to see the successful termi- 
nation, I shall continue to carry' them on to their 
end; hut that no power upon earth shall induce 
me to remain in the Peninsula, for one moment, 
after I shall have obtained his majesty’s leave to 
resign my charge, if Principal Souza is to remain 
either a member of the government, or to continue 
at Lisbon. Either he must quit the country or I 
shall ; and, if 1 should be obliged to go, 1 will take 
care, that the world, in Portugal at least, and the 
prince regent, shall be made acquainted with my 

reasons * I have but little doubt of 

success ; hut, as I have fought a sufficient number 
of battles to discover that the result of any one is 
not certain, even under the best arrangements, 1 
am anxious that the government should adopt pre- 
paratory arrangements to take out of the enemy's 
way those ])crBons and their families who would 
suffer if they were to fall into his hands.” Souza 
was not only a presumptuous, meddling, headstrong 
blockhead, hut a corrupt and rapacious man. On 
the Both of November, from his head-quarters at 
Cartaxo, Wellington addressed a frank, manly letter 
to the prince regent of Portugal, on the other side 
of the Atlantic, showing the imperious necessity of 
turning Principal Souza out of the government. 
The Council of Regency at Lisbon consented to 
dismiss or suspend the obnoxious Principal ; but 
he would submit neither to suspension nor dis- 
missal. He appealed to the distant prince regent, 
and, until his answer should arrive, betook himself 
to tjfic getting up of a regular anti-English party, 
which greatly injured the confidence which the 

• All I osk from the Portngueie regency," paid Wellington, ** ie 
traiu|Uillity in the town of LisboD, and nrovislone /Iff* tMr num tranpt " 
Itaitpean that the regency did not eeud auffirient provieione; that the 
Eiiglleh onmmtseariat were obU||i'd 'to fiirniah tlie Portugueie troopa 
and militiu ; and that, initead of maintaining tranquilUty In Uietown 
(»r liialMin, anme of the memben of that government eocited disturb- 
diicoe. “ From the letter of the 3rd inatant, which 1 have received 
from Doin Miguel Foijax," adds his lordship. *' 1 had hoped that the 
''nvornment were satislled with what I had done and Intended to do ; 
i)U(l that, instead of emloaTouring to render all further defhnCe fhiilless. 
by (Imturblng the minds of the iiopiilaoe at Lisbon, they would have 
(lone their duty by adopting measures to secure the trunquillity of tile 
town. But I suppom (Aut, tike other teeak mdivtduahi, M^adddu^i- 
nti/ to t/ieir weaineu ; and that their eepreetuMu td apprSbaiion, and 
even pratitnde, verc intended to eentm eennre." His lordship desired 

Mr. Stuart to communicate the whole of this sUn^ng letter to the 
Portuguese regency ,.aud then transmit it to the Hritwh government. 


government reposed in the British army and its 
great leader. 

At the Mmc tiinc tht» Porhtguese troepi and 
militia left in the lines of Torres VedrM were so 
badly supplied by their government that the re* 
gular soldiers began to desert, and the 
to run to their homes, a hole regiments at ohee, in 
order to escape starvation, llius starving their 
own troops, it was hardly to he expected that the re- 
gency would provide for Romana and his Spaniards. 
Wellington, who could not see them perish, was 
obliged to provide out of his own stores for tliese 
5000 fami&ing men, as also for anotlicr equally 
hungry and n^ed Spanish corps of 1200 men, 
which had now been brought into Portugal by Don 
Carlos de Espaua. Such were a few of the diffi- 
culties which surrounded the British general. He 
had, however, saved the capital, and reduced tlu: 
enemy to inactivity. All the north of Portugal was 
free from the French, as was also live whole uf the 
kingdom soutli of the Tagus. The hne rich coun- 
try round Lisbon was untouched. The opulent 
city of Oporto was as safe as Lisbon ; Coimbra, 
Abrantes,all the large towns were iu the possession 
of the allies, as were also all the fortresses of the 
country, with the single exception of Almeida. 
Massena was absolutely roaster of nothing except 
of the ground on which the divisions of his army 
stood: he was hemmed in between the northern 
bank of the Tagus, the Rio Mayor, and the Estrella 
mountains, having Wellington in his front, the Por- 
tuguese militia in his rear, and his communications 
with Spain and France intercepted.* ” It is im- 
possible,” said Lord Wellington, early in Novem- 
ber, ” to describe the pecuniary and other distreiseb 
of the French armies in the Peninsula. All the 
troops arc months in arrears of pay ; they arc, in 
general, very badly clothed ; they want horses, 
carriages, and equipments of every dcscripliim; 
their troops subsist solely upon plunder, whether 
acquired individually, or more regularly by the way 
uf requisition and contribution : they receive no 
money, or scarcely any, from France ; and they 
realise but Utile from their pecuniary coutribulions 
in Spain. Indeed, I have lately discovered that 
the expense of the pay and the hospitals alone of 
the French army in the Peninsula amounts to 
more than the sum stated in the financial 
as the whole expense of the entire French ariny.”t 
At the end of the campaign tlie British army was 
in a finer condition than ever it had been iu ; Us 
discipline was greatly improved, and so was its 

* TheMi cnminuDicatiun* mint havi> lievn very r4)miiletely Inter- 
rented, fur Mawona wrote only two iImwIcIiw tt> PiiXM, aiul they 
wereliolh iviuMi and carried lo Lord Welliiiston. IjUe^a Poriusueiia 
traitor, a Captain Mimcannhiu, who had teken norvloa under the 
French, and bod liei;one unte.<|e.camii to Junot, waa interoepted and 
MMMid he waa trawllmK Uiaard* the frontier of Hpaio, dligulaed an 
a Spaiiiah pciaant. TTic dUpuchm found alioat hta nmon were 
(mrriud nol Ui |.ord Wellington, but to tho Mgen^ at Lfobos. They 
were kaid to contain an earueat requMt from Haaeena tliat the Em- 
iwTor Napoleon would be ffraeloualy pleoeed to^retnforae hta army of 
l>brtusal with 40,00() men ' 

’nun MoM-arenhoM hanged by the regency, but not until yearly 
a year alter hia oa|ite||i. 

j Letter to the Cftl of Uverpool, in Diapalchea.— .'Thia loot dli- 
ootery wUl abov the fai|b to bn pot in tlie annual Compu rendu, or 
Suancinl euepoie, iveaeuted by Bonaparte and hie miuiatera. 
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health, the effective strength in proportion to its 
total numbers being remarkably high. There was, 
in fact, no sickness in the army of any importance ; 
above half of those returned as sick were con- 
valescent, and were only waiting in the salubrious 
atmosphere of Belem to gain strength to bear the 
fatigues of marching and of their duty in the field.* 
The rash and the uninformed, or the unfriendly, 
in England as well as in Portugal, asked why, 
under such circumstances, Lord Wellington did 
not attack Massena and annihilate his army in a 
grand battle ? There were several reasons why his 
lordship should not make any such rash attempt. 
The allied army under his command was the only 
organised body existing anywhere in the Peninsula 
which could keep the field against the enemy, and, 
should it be shattered, Spain, as well os Portugal, 
w'ould remain a rase campagne to the French. He 
had only 30,000 British troops, and in the open field 
he could depend only upon about 20,000 of the re- 
gular Portuguese. Massena, after every loss and 
deduction, had still 55,000 veteran troops, and the 
positions which the folly of the regency and of the 
people had allowed him to take up and maintain 
on the heights of Saiitarcm, Pernes, Torres Novas, 
Ac., were almost as strong as those which Welling- 
ton would have left close behind him at Torres 
Vedras. He knew the difficulty and the enormous 
expense of recruiting the English part of his forces ; 
and he had some reason to apprehend that, in the 
event of any signal disaster, the British govern- 
ment might be forced to withdraw the army alto- 
gether from the Peninsula. The ministry was in 
a very insecure unfixed state, weakened by the 
retirement of Canning and Castlereagh, by the un- 
fortunate result of the Walcheren expedition, and, 
in some degree, by the Burdett riots : the king 
was now in that state which must render the ap- 
pointment of the Prince of Wales as regent inevi- 
table and lasting, and the Whig party had expect- 
ations of returning to office and power. Wellington 
had not received from home all the support that 
he and the cause deserved ; but from a new' Whig 
ministry he would have still less to expect. Any 
great reverse would have made him lose the con- 
fidence of the Portuguese troops, who, no more 
than the great body of people, partook in any of 
the unfriendly feelings entertained towards him 
by Souza and the Patriarch. If he had not en- 
joyed more confidence from the soldiery and the 
people than from the council of regency, the 
cause must have been lost. Any considerable 
defeat or loss would discourage the new Portuguese 
regimenU that were in training, and lead to deser- 
tion : he could not trust the newer levies, and it 
was incumbent on him to be very coreftil of the 
better part of that native army. Immense advan- 
tages, too, must arise from keeping all his army in 
its present high state of health, and this could 
hardly be done by keeping it in the field through 
that terrible rainy season and the coming winter. 

• Dispatch to the Earl of iverpool, dated Caitaxo, Slat Norem- 
ber, im 


No attempt could be made to manoeuvre upon the 
enemy's flank or rear; first, because the enemy 
showed they were indifferent about their flanks oi 
rear, or (since they had found provisions) their 
communications ; and, secondly, because the in- 
evitable consequence of attempting such a ma- 
noeuvre would be to open some one or other of the 
roads to Lisbon and to our shipping, of which 
Massena would be sure to take immediate advan- 
tage. “ Therefore,” saiil his lordship, “ we must 
carry their strong positions in front and by main 
force, and consequently with loss ; and, in the 
course of the operations, I must draw my army 
out of their cantonments ; 1 must expose the troops 
and horses to the inclemencies of the weather at 
this season of the year, and must look to all the 
consequences of that measure in increased sickness 
of the men and in loss of efficiency and condition 

in horses We should still stand alone 

in the Peninsula as an army ; and, if I should suc- 
ceed in forcing Massena's positions, it would be- 
come a question whether I should be able to main- 
tain my own, in case the enemy should march 

another army into this country But 

every day's delay, at this season of the year, nar- 
rows our line of defence, and consequently 
strengthens it ; and when the winter shall have set 
in, no number, however formidable, can venture to 
attack it ; and the increase of the enemy's number 
at that period will only add to tlj|(i‘ir distress, and 
increase the difficulties of their retreat.”* From the 
middle of November the weather continued to be 
miserably bad ; all the cross-roads were impassable 
for artillery and very difficult for infantry, and the 
rivulets were all swollen. This greatly distressed 
the French, who were obliged to scour the country 
in search of .provisions ; hut, by spreading and 
deepening the inundations in front of Torres 
Vedras, it greatly strengthened that position. 
Wellington was more determined than ever to make 
no movement by which he should incur the risk of 
involving the army in a general action on ground 
less advantageous than that which lie had fixed 
upon. “ The enemy,” he said, “ can be relieved 
from the difficulties of their situation only by the 
occurrence of some misfortune to the allied army ; 
and I should forward their views by placing the 
fate of the campaign on the result of a general 
action, on ground chosen by them instead of on 
that selected by me.’'t 

The Spaniards had got together their cortes at 
Cadiz ; but no immediate benefit had appeared to 
result from the convocation of that national as- 
sembly. To Wellington the cortes appeared to be 
suffering under the national disease in as great a 
degree as the other authorities ; that is, it appeared 
that they were boasting of the strength and power 
of the Spanish nation, till they seriously convinced 
themselves they were in no danger, and then sitting 

• Difpatcli lo till’ Earl of Liveniool, Nov.-mlier 3id. 

t UiBpntch to Eiirl of Liverpool, Irt of Dpcembor. All tiie dia- 
patohCB written ut thin period should be attentively perused by tlioae 
who would arrive nt a clear notion of the commander • pru- 
deane, foreflii;ht, and Bf'oius. 
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down quietly and indulging their national in- 
dolence.* They had brought no army into the 
field, they were depending for the very safety of 
Cadiz, the seat of their goverumcut, upon the 
British regiments we had sent thither ; and, though 
ten months had passed since the appearance of 
Marshal Victor, they had neglected to prepare 
some of the works necessary for their defence, not- 
withstanding the remonstrances of General Graham 
and the British officers serving under bim.t 
It was on the 24th of September that the cortes 
commenced their proceedings with religious so- 
lemnities. The five individuals who had com- 
posed the supreme council of regency, to whom the 
central junta had remitted their authority in the 
month of February, resigned. The members of 
the cortes now assembled declared themselves 
legally constituted os a general and extraordinary 
cortes, wherein the national sovereignty resided. 
They acknowledged, proclaimed,' and swore anew 
that Ferdinand VII. of Bourbon was their only 
lawful king ; and declared null and void the cession 
of the crown which he was said to have made in 
favour of Napoleon Bonaparte, not only because of 
the violence and treachery which accompanied that 
illegal transaction, but principally because the con- 
seiil of the nation was wanting. They authorised 
the five members of the council of regency to con- 
tinue to exercise the executive power fill they, the 
cortes, should appoint a government which they 
might deem more convenient. But they required 
the five members of the regency to acknowledge the 
national sovereignty of the cortes, and swear obe- 
dience to such laws and decrees as the cortes should 
think fit to promulgate ; and they drew up a very 
stringent oath to be taken immediately by liie said 
members of the regency. It was between ten and 
eleven at night when this decree was passedt and 
when the members of the regency were summoned 
to attend. Four of the regents entered the hall 
of the cortes about midnight and took the oath. 
But the fifth — the Bishop of Orense— did not 
come. The lateness of the hour and the infirm 
state of his health were assigned as the causes of 
bis absence ; but it was soon known that the prelate 
was withheld by stronger motives. He was not 
[irejiared to acknowledge the sovereignty of the 
jieople — an alarming doctrine to all churchmen — 
or to swear implicit obedience to a body which was 
US yet very incomplete, and to laws which were not 
yet made ; and from this hour the Bishop of Orense 
ceased to act as one of the regency. On the fol- 
lowing day, the 25th of September, the cortes 
decreed, as a consequence of their former decree of 
sovereignty, that the style in which the cortes was 

* Letter to the Right Hoa. Henry Welleiley, our embaMdor at 
Cadiz, dated 2iid December. 

i Id. *' I am afraid,” aaya Welllngtou. “ that the Spanlonla will 
liring us all to shame yet. It ia scaudalous that in the third venr of 
their war, and after hari^ been more than a year in a rtate of tran- 
quillity, and haring surtaineil no loss of importance since the battle of 
( icatia, they ihould now be depending upon us for tlie safety of f* 

At tins jnneture he was obliged to order General Orahaai to retain at 
Cudu the Britisli troopa that Sir John Stuart was aending down from 
.Sicily to reinforae his own army in Portugal. His loidahlp eren enoke 
ol sending Mone mote troops from Portugal to Cadiz. 
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to be addressed should he that of majesty. High- 
ness was to be the style of the executive power. 
They ordered, also, that the oemmanden-in-chief 
of armies, the captains-general of provinces, the 
archbishops and bishops, the tribunals, provincial 
juntas, and all other authorities, civil, military, and 
ecclesiastic, should take the oath of obedience to 
the cortes, in the same form as the regency.* By 
another edict they ordered that their installation 
should be officially made known through all the 
Spanish dominions, and everywhere celclrated with 
Te Deums and salvos of artillery ; and that prayers 
should he ofi'ered up during three days, iinfiluniig 
the Divine blessing upon their councils. On the 
26th they declared the regency to be responsihh* 
to the nation; but they had hardly decreed the 
separation of the executive and the legislative func- 
tions before they eon founded them in their own 
practice. Several of the deputies of the cortes — 
the founders of the Spanish republican seel which 
has since excrcibcd a great infiuence over the fate 
of that still unsettled and wretched country — had 
studied their politics and their general philosophy 
in the French school, and were bupposed to be 
sufficiently inclined to follow the footsteps, both in 
matters of state and church policy, of the rash, 
incapable, and pedantic Girondists, who had ruined 
all the healthy hopes ever presented by the French 
revolution. These men had imbibed early preju- 
dices against England and her constitution , and 
these prejudices did not wholly give way to the 
hatred of Bonaparte and of the present bystein of 
France. For the time this weak minuriiy of repub- 
licans and matcrialistB produced no great mural or 
polilicul effect ; hut, contrary to the advice of the 
learned and wise Jovellanos, who had attentively 
studied the English constitution, the (pialificatiun 
of property in the deputies or members had been 
dispensed with, and the cortes, instead of sitting in 
two Houses like the British parliaiiieiit, or voting 
as three separate states of nobility, clergy, and 
commons, like the ancient cortes of Spain, was 
all jumbled together in one single chamber, and 
voted altogether in one body, like the constituent 
assembly of France ; and from this one capital 
blunder, which the Spaniards took as ii precedent, 
and to which they clung with mad tenacity, in the 
revolution of 1820, have mainly proceeded that 
over-extension of democratic principle and power, 
and that anarchy, to which now there seems to he 
no end except in the reconstruction of the old abso- 
lute government, or in a military despotism. The 
liberales were not bold enough to promulgate the 
doctrine of religious liberty. The cortes, even 
as Joseph Bonaparte had done in his Statutes of 

• The oatli ran lhu»— 

*' Do you iwear to preoerre Uie Holy Calhollc Apoilolic Romiah 
religion m tliero realms, without adnlMuig any other ? Do yon sweat 
to preserre the Smnish nation in iu integrity, and to omit no neana 
for deliverini; it ftom its unjust oppremors ? Do swnar to preserve 
to our iMilovml surerpign Ferdinand VII. all Ins domiuions, and, in 
iiis fnilurr. to hit legitimate lueeatsora; and io mako every pottible 
ezeitlon for releasing him from captivity, and planing him npon the 
throne ^ Do you swear to dterhargn hitlifwlly and lawfully the truat 
whirh the nation reposes in you, observing thn laws of Hpaiii, but 
changing, modifying, and varying ouch as roqiUce to be alleind for 
the general goodr 
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Bayonne, declared the Roman Catholic the religion 
of Spain to the excluaion of all others. They voted 
the liberty of the press (and frantic was the abuse 
soon made of it), but from this freedom the great 
subject of religion was excluded.* They passed a 
sort of law corresponding to our Habeas Corpus 
Act ; but they showed that they themselves, as a 
goveniinff power, would not be bound by its con- 
ditions. The four regents who had taken the oaths 
found, in less than a month, that the cortes, who 
held them responsible, interfered with all their 
measures, and that they could not in this manner 
carry on the government. They requested to be 
allowed to resign. Their resignation was accepted ; 
but they were ordered to give in an account of their 
administration within two months, with a view to 
their impeachment and trial ; and soon after the 
passing of this decree, the cortes, in a secret sitting, 
came to the resolution of ordering the members of 
the regency to retire from Cadiz, and fix theii 
abodes in certain remote towns that were named to 
them. This was nothing less than the relegation 
process, the arbitrary measure of the old court.f 
These displaced members of the regency, in their 
first season of power, had behaved in much the 
same harsh and arbitrary manner towards the fallen 
members of the central junta; and thus every 
triumphant party in Spain trampled upon its de- 
feated rival, losing sight of law or justice, and of 
the healing and holy influences of moderation. The 
cortes appointed a new regency, consisting of Gene- 
ral Blake, Don Pedro Agai’, a captain in the navy 
and director-general of the academies of the Royal 
Marine, and Don Gabriel Ciscar, governor of 
Carthagena. Blake and Ciscar being absent on 
their military duties, the Marques del Palacio, 
and Don Jose Maria Puig were appointed to act 
in their places till they should arrive. The 
maiques entertained the same scruples as the 
Bishop of Orense. When asked by the cortes if he 
swore la obey their decrees, laws, and constitutions, 
he replied. Yes, but without prejudice to the many 
oaths of fidelity which he had taken to Ferdinand 
VII. Being called upon to explain this very na- 
tural and honourable restriction, the marques said 
that he was ready to take the oath in the form pre- 
scribed, provided those deputies who were versed 
in theological points would assure him that he 
might do it without injury to his conscience ; that 
he was quite ready to acknowledge the sovereignty 
of the nation aasembled in its cortes, and that what 
he meant was more and more to insure the purport 
of the oath itself, conformably to those which he 

• The Sih article ofUie Umtw refnilntiDg the Libertv of the PrMs 
declared that all writInKi upon m^ten of nligion ilioald remain 
subject to tile previoui coniure of the eccleiiaatio ordinanoai, aooord- 
in|{ to the decree of the CSooncil of Trent. Mexla propoaed that the 
liberty ihould be extended to religloaa worlu. but he waanot npported ; 
even Torrero. who had been one of tiie mok itrenuoua ndvebatei for 
political freedom of the preae. oppneed the extenaioa of the principle. 
They who publialied upon nll^oua oubjeeti without iha licence of 
the wdinary were declared whieat to an arbitrary mukt, berideethe 
puniehment which the opinione of the work iteelf might call for. 

t ** Thecondnetof the rartee, in reepect tollie late regency, la ahock- 
log ; and I much fear, from all that I aee and hear, that, unleaa 1 can 
defeat the enemy, and holil ms ground in tbia country, the whole 
game in Spain ia at ru end ." — Lord JVeUingum to the At* Hm, Bmry 
fVelUileyi Cartaso, 31tt DetxmOer. 


had taken to Ferdinand. The cortes in a fury 
ordered the marques into custody ; and he was 
forthwith thrown into a cold damp room, unfur- 
nished and bare. After this arbitrary arrest, the 
cortes spent three days in debating what should be 
done with this conscientious nobleman, and who 
should he temporary regent instead of him. At 
last they agreed that he should remain a prisoner 
upon parole in the Isle of Leon ; that he should be 
deprived of his post of captain-general of Aragon ; 
and that the Marques del Castelbar should supply 
his place in the council of regency. Self-denying 
ordinances were passed as extravagant as those 
that were carried by acclamation in the French 
assembly, the members of cortes binding them- 
selves, during the exercise of their functions, and 
for a year afterwards, not to solicit or accept for 
themselves, or for any other person whomsoever, any 
pension, favour, reward, honour, or distinction, from 
the executive power which now existed, or from any 
other government which might hereafter be ap- 
pointed ; and a rigorous law was passed to punish 
the deputy who solicited any place or employment 
for a kinsman within the fourth degree. With 
rather more wisdom, they decreed that a King of 
Spain could not marry, or alienate his property, 
or abdicate his throne, without the consent of the 
nation in cortes assembled : for at this time, 
according to official French accounts, Ferdinand 
was still hoping to be adopte#by marriage into 
the family of Bonaparte. It was also reported that 
the emperor, seeing the hopelessness of crushing 
the Spaniards by force, was going to remove his 
brother Joseph and to restore Ferdinand to the 
throne, but so hampered and enthralled as to be a 
mere tool or puppet. In the same view, they de- 
creed that all acts and treaties made by a King of 
Spain in a state of captivity should be null and 
void. They passed stupendous acts for the levying 
of new armies, and for their subsistence and equi])- 
ment ; but the}^ could not carry these magnificent 
schemes into execution, and they scorned to attend 
to details and to minor operations which they might 
have effected. Even after they had been assembled 
for more than four months. Lord Wellington as- 
sured his government that the cortes had done 
nothing to raise, discipline, pay, or support an 
army; that the distresses of the Spanish forces 
were worse even than those of the Portuguese ; 
that the army of the poor Marques de la Romuna 
hod not a shilling, excepting what he gave them, 
nor a magazine, nor any one thing to keep them 
together or enable them to act as a military body. 
Nearly all round the Bay of Cadiz, under the eyes 
of the cortes, French detachments were allowed to 
carry on operations without any interruption. This 
was also the case on a part of the Mediterranean 
coast, and particularly at Malaga, where the enemy 
had collected a number of privateers and gun-boats. 
Ai the Spaniards would do nothing, the Governor 
of Gibraltar risked a detachment in the direction 
of Malaga ; but, unibrtunately, he gave the conduct 
of it to a very incompetent officer, Lord Blayney. 
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This Hibernian peer contrived to run his neck into 
a noose, to mistake a strong party of French cavalry 
for Spaniards, and to get made prisoner with about 
200 of his men. Major Grant and nome 30 or 40 
men were killed in the affair of Fiangerolla ; but 
Lord Blayney, who appears to have felt very little 
grief or shame at his .disaster, was carried into 
France, and to the English depOt at Verdun, where 
he wrote, or collected the materials for, a book 
upon the excellence of French wines and French 
cooks.* 

In other quarters of the world our military ope- 
rations for the year were of some importance. 
Lord Minto, now Governor-general of India, sent 
a force of about 1 700 Europeans and 2000 sepoys 
lo reduce the Isle of Bourbon and the Isle of France 
ill the Indian Ocean, which, to the great annoyance 
of our East India trade, had been left in the hands 
of the French. The whole expedition was put under 
the management of Lieutenant-colonel Keating, 
who, with a fleet of ships of war and transports, 
arrived early in July off the island of Bourbon. 
Dispositions were made for an attack on St. Denis, 
the principal town ; but the garrison offered to 
capitulate ; and in two or three days the town of 
Sr. Paul and the whole island quietly submitted. 
But the reduction of the larger island — the Mau- 
ritius, or Isle of France — was a work of much 
greater difficulty, and was not effected by Lord 
Minto’s armament without farther assistance. A 
body of troops, partly drawn from the Cape of Good 
Hope, commanded by Major-general John Alier- 
crombie, and a fleet under Admiral Bertie, reached 
this great island in the month of November. On 
the 29th the troops effected u landing on a very 
difficult coast. The Frencli skirmislicd until our 
artillery was landed, and preparations were made 
to attack the forts; but then — on the 3rd of De- 
cember — they capitulated upon terms dictated to 
them. The garrison was to be sent to France; 
but the whole of the island, with a vast quantity of 
stores and produce, 5 large frigates and some 
smaller sliips of war, 28 merchantmen, and 2 cap- 
tured English East Indiamen, was surrendered. 
This island, by far the most valuable of the remain- 
ing French possessions to the eastward of the Cape 
of Good Hope, became a permanent British pos- 
session. Some frigates were afterwards dispatched 
to destroy the French factories and batteries on 
the coast of Madagascar, and to root them out 
from some other posts on those seas where they 
chiefly subsisted by privateering. By the opening 
of the year 1811 there was not left to France a 
ship on the Indian Ocean, or a strip of land in 
either of the Indies. Guadaloupe, the last island 
that remained to them in the West Indies, had sur- 
rendered as early as the month of February, 1810, 
to a combined force under General Sir G. Beckworth 
and Admiral Sir A. Cochrane. This island was 
one of the least unhealthy in that part of the world, 

* Narrative nf a forced Journe) through Spain and France, at a 
Priioner of War, In the jeani 1810 to 18H. by Mtjargeneml I.iord 
niaynej. L\ola. Svo. . Ix>ndt>n, 181.'^. 
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and might, with proper attention, have been pre- 
served without any great tacriftoe of our troops.* 

The Dutch lost in the beginning of the year their 
ancient East India seulcment of Amboyna, with its 
dependent islands ; and in the course of the sum- 
mer they lost the whole island of Banda, the prin- 
cipal of the Spice Islands, which, together with its 
dependencies, was reduced by Captain Cole of the 
‘ Carolina * frigate. 

Early in t& year Murat, or King Joachim, 
whose army had been reinforced, and who had 
succeeded, not in subduing, but in disiicrsing, the 
Calabrian insurgents after the retreat of Sir John 
Stuart from Ischia, united a great force ot Scylla, 
Reggio, and on the hills which overlook the narrow 
straits of Messina, threatening Sicily with invosion. 
For four months the English troops in Mrssina 
were kept on the alert and amused by the animated 
spectacle presented by Murat's camp, whose pa- 
rades and festivities were occasionally inteTru])tcd 
by the English and Sicilian gun-boat flotillas. On 
the 18th of September the French King of the Nea- 
politans embarked the principal body of his army 
m a long range of boats at Scylla and the Punta 
del Pizzo, to distract the attention of Sir John 
Stuart from Messina, by menacing the British left 
wing which was stationed at and beyond Faro point ; 
and, while these demonstrations were making. Ge- 
neral Cavaignac, embarking at Reggio with 3500 
men, pushed boldly across the Strait to fall upon 
the British right. Our cruisers were absent, and 
the flotilla was not at its post. General Cavaignac 
eflected a landing, at a spot about seven miles to 
the south of Messina, and threw forward a division 
which got possession of the heights behind the shore. 
He had great liopcs of winning over the Corsican 
rangers that w ere in our service, and he brought 
over a fine embroidered standard, inscribed as a 
gift from King Joachim to these brave Corsicans, 
the subjects of France ; and he had two battalions 
of native Corsicans with liim, whose pr s li l ic c was 
expected to induce the rangers to desert and join 
them. The rest of the invading force was com- 
posed almost entirely of Neapolitans. As soon as 
Sir John Stuart was aw'are of this landing he began 
to TC'inforce his right ; hut before the arrival of 
thcbe reinforcements Colonel G. Campbell hud re- 
pulsed the enemy with the greatest facility, taking 
800 men, a whole battalion of Corsicans, a French 
colonel and head of staff, a lieutenant-colonel, an 
aide-de-camp of the commander of this division, 
and 40 inferior officers. The whole of the troops 
that had advanced to the heights were either cap- 
tured at once by Campbell's people, or were seized 
soon after or cut to pieces by the Sicilian peasantry. 
The rest in the retreat to their boats suffered se- 
verely, both from musquetry and from a fire of fort 
guns. One of their boats was sui^, and the sol- 
diers in another deserted to the Efiglish or to their 
old king Ferdinand IV. They must all have run 
away like sheep, for the only injury sustained by 

j * Major A. Tullocb. StatMcal Ronoirl oa the SiekaeM. Mortality, 
and Invaliding amoag the Tniop* ia the We>t lodlea. 
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Colonel Campbell waa three men slightly wounded. 
Murat kept hie camp behind Reggio and Scylla for 
nearly two years longer, but he did not again at- 
tempt the experiment of landing in Sicily.* 

In Paris all went merry ae a marriage bell.** 
On his return from Vienna, at the close of the pre- 
ceding year, Bonaparte caused it to be intimated 
to Josephine that she must prepare to give up 

*Rir John Stuart. Dbpatehei in Oaiatta.— Before tliii attenrat 
another mart frigate action had been fought in the bay of Naples, (hi 
the IstofMay, Captain Jahleel Brenton, of the * Spartan* frigate, and 
Captain Ayacough, of the ‘ Success * frigate, ehn^ a squadron of 
Murat, consisting oT one frigatf of 4S guns, one corvette of 38 guns, 
one brig of S guns, and one cutter of 10. Tlie Neapolitans succeeded 
in getting into harbour, behind the mole of Naples and good land 
batteries, which had been made stronnr since the unpleasant visit 
paid there the year before by Captain T Staines. Captain Brenton, 
uur senior officer, knowing tliot they would never leave this place of 
rt'fugc whilst two British frigates were in the bay, directed Captam 
Ayacough to sail oway to the back of the island of Capri. At day- 
light on the morning of the 3d of May, the ‘ Succesa^ being out of 
sight, and the ' Spartan* all alone and lery near shore, the Neapolitan 
squadron, reinforced by eight gun-lioats, carrying long 84*}iounders, 
stole from behind the moledieiid, and stood towards her In a close line 
Captain Brenton retired, in order to entice the squadron fiirther out to 
sea. The poor Neapolitans set up a shout and hoisted all sail, for 
they thought he was running away from them I/rag before tlieir 
guns were in range they blued away at the English frigate. The 
'Spartan* was as silent os a coffin until the Neapolitan frigule was 
within pistol-shot ; but then with one broadside she strewed tlie decks 
of the ' Orere ’ with s sad harvest, killing and wounding so many 
that It quite passed their comprehension. Captain Brenton ran along 
their Hue, and cut off their entter and gun-bnats from the body of the 
squadmii. The ‘ Gerere ’ wore, and eudeavoured to renew her junc- 
tion, but wu prevented by the ‘ Spartan,’ who took her staliun on her 
weather-beam A close and hot contest ensued, the ‘Orere’ being 
aided by * l« Fama' corvette But, though they fought, the Neapoli- 
tans kept their eyes upon the shore ; and light and variable winds 
can led them and their foe into the bay of Pozziioh, and near to the 
castle and sea-hatteries of Baia 'rite affair ended in Captain Uieu- 
ton's capturing and carrying off the brig, and in leaving the frigate and 
tlie conette much ciippled under the tiattencB. He had lust 10 killed 
.iiid 19 wounded. Ne.irly all this mischief was done by tlie gun- 
boats. Captain Brenton lumself received a grape-shot in the hip, and 
was obliged to bo carried below before the action was over Tin* car- 
nage on board the ‘Orere' was ^erv great, partiniliirly amongst 
some Swiss troops, who w'ere drawn in ranks from the eat-hnod to 
the taffrail in readiness fur boarding. The corvetle, the brig, and the 
cutter also suffered greatly in killed ‘iiid wounded, for tlie 'Spartan* 
had llred into all of them from a very short -distance, and in very 
smooth water. Captain llrenton’s numlier of guns was 46, of his men 
a.SS ; the enemy had 96 guns, and, counting the .Swiss troops, lu all 
1400 men. As soon as she had repaired her d-irooges, or up soon ns 
the wind serveil, the ‘ Syiartan ’ with her prize in tow came round 
into the inner bay of Naples, and stood in triumph directly acroas, and 
within four miles of the harbour and the mede-hend. if the wind had 
Ijeen us fresh a few hours tieforc he would h.ive captured tiu? frigate 
or tlie corveMer— Captain BrenUm, Pigpntch, in Qaxette. 

There wore many brilliant little enterprises carried on along these 
bhores, In the way of boat and cutting-out jiartius. In more than one 
of these Captain George Ross Sartorius, then lieutenant of the ' Suc- 
cess' frigate, diatinguished himself. 

In one of our naval adventures we sustained a severe check and a 
very serious loss. In the month of August, after the reduction of the 
Isle of Bourbon, but before the conquest ot the Isle of France, four of 
our frigates made rather an Inconsiilerate dash into Grand Port, the 
principal harbour of the isle of France, wherein lay two of our cap- 
tured East Indiamen, which have been meiitiuiied alMive. four French 
frigalrt. a corvette, and a hrig, aided and protected hy heavy land liat- 
tories. Access to the port was very difficult Two of our trigutes ran 
■igronnd upon shoals, not known to the pilots, and wem atiandoncd 
and liumaa by their crews Our third frigate, the ' Nereide,’ Captain 
Nesbit Willoughby, fought the enemy alone for more than live hours, 
and drove the whole of the enemy’s ships on shore in a heap. But 
(JapUin Wdloughliy, who, before this time, had tieen much battered 
about, and had received more desperate wounds tlinn any living man 
in the service, was awfVilIv mangled, and Imd his left eye torn out of 
the socket by a splinter ; ins first lieutenant lay mortally and his se- 
cond dangerously wonnded, and nearly every man of the crew was 
either killed or wounded . the ‘ Nereme’s ’ quarter-deck guns were 
nearly all dismounted, several of her main-deck guns wer^ dismounted 
also, the hull of the ship was shattered, she was striking the ground 
astern, and the frigate which remained afloat, the ' I^igenio,' oould 
not get to her assistance. Including marines and some artillery of the 
Madras establishment, the * Nereide ’ had on board 881 men : of this 
number about 95 were killed and 136 wounded. In this condition 
Captain Willoughby struck to the enemy . By this and some former 
mploits on these islands he contributed to the conquest of this very 
important colony. The ' Iphigenia,* closely blockaded, wos taken 
ooon afterwards. Thus we lost, in a single enterprise, four frigates ; 
but, Biroimh the noble behaviour of Willoughby, and his offleers and 
fmw.the omIbss was more glorioua than many a victory, and the loss of 
Sihlpa was searcL-ly considered a niisfortnne.— Jiutnes, Ifmval Hist. 


the claimfl of a wife upon hit imperial majesty, 
and to see a younger and more fitting bride put in 
her place. It is said that Fouch($, the police 
minister, was the first man employed cm this deli- 
cate task, and that Josephine treated the renegade 
priest and jacobin as he merited, attributing to 
him and other sans culotte revolutionists like him, 
the* crime of first putting it in her husband’s head 
to divorce her and marry an imperial princess. It 
appears, however, doubtful whether Fouchti or 
Savory or any chief of that department had any- 
thing to do in this business of preparation, and 
whether it was not Bonaparte himself who first 
opened the subject to his wife. As soon as he 
arrived from Vienna, Josephine was observed to be 
very pensive and sad. It is said by one who knew 
the truth, if he chose to tell it, that it was on 
Thursday, the 30th of November, just after dinner, 
tiiat the emperor, being alone with Josephine, 
announced the whole of his plan, and was much 
affected at her grief, saying to the courtier who 
entered (and who narrates the story), that three 
days before this Josephine ought to have known 
from her own daughter Hortensc (the wife of Louis 
Bonaparte, King of Holland) the cruel necessitj 
of state which condemned him to separate from 
her, and look for an heir to his throne. According 
to this account, Bonaparte was affected even to 
tears, and Josejihine’s fainting was more than half 
feigned. But we rather suspect <ftthe emperor’s 
prefect of the palace of partiality for his master.*^ 
It is pretty clear, however, that the widow of the 
Beauhamais was a vain, frivolous woman, incapable 
of any very profound emotions, and much more 
likely to be affected by the loss of state and 
dignity than by any other consideration. When 
her liusband and the prefect of the palace were 
carrying her by the shoulders and legs down stairs 
to her private apartment, seemingly in convul- 
sions and senseless, the prefect says that his swoid 
got between his own legs and nearly tripped him 
up; that to save himself from falling, he pressed 
Ins burden rather (dosely (he being at the lady’s 
head, and the emperor at her heels), and that there- 
upon she whispered in his ear, “You squeeze me 
loo hard.” t He adds, that the emperor was too 
much agitated to observe this side-play, and that, 
as soon as they had laid her upon a sofa in her 
boudoir, he sent for Corvisart, the physician, 
Queen Hortense, Cambaceres, and Foucht. On 
the 15th of December, a fortnight after this scene, 
at nine o’clock in the evening, there was a grand 
consultation — conseil de famil/e — in the palace of 

• M. dr Bauaspt, Momoirei Anecdotiques siir I’interieiir dn Palais. 

t “ Nupolooii pnt lui-mfnic les deux jambes do Joaophinr pom 

m'aidpr k dewiiilro avec plus de menoRemont Mais dans le 

moment oil jp rn’embarraiaui dana moii epw au milieu du petit esca- 
ller, jc* OiB oblige do la serrer davantage pour evilor uno chute qui 
auraitet^fliiieBie anx aetenn de eette doulonreiise some, poreeque iios 
positaons n’etaient pas la suite d’un arrangement calculc a loislr. ie 
tonnis I’lnipcratrice'dans mes bras, quI entouralent aa tnillc ; son dns 
etait nppuye aiir ma poitriae, et aa tSte £tait pench£e aiir mon ^panle 
drmle. Lorarin elle aentit lea efforts qiie jc folsaia pour xn’emp6c)ier 
de tomber, elle me dit tout baa ; ‘ Fous me lerrex trap fort,' Jo vis 
alorsqiieje n’.avais rein & croindre pour aa nnt6. etqu'elle n’avait 

K b perdu connaiaaance un aeul inatant." De Bataut. Thanka, O 
etect of the Imperial Palace, thia truly theatrical acene 
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the Tuileries to settle sll about the divorce. It was 
arranged, and so stated, that the divorce was for 
the good of the empire, &c., and by the mutual 
consent of Napoleon and Josephine. The emperor, 
the now to be ex-empress, the emperor's mother, 
his brothers Jerome and Louis, his sisters Caroline 
and Pauline, his brother-in-law Murat, Josephine's 
son and daughter Eugene and Hortense. Jerome's 
wife, the Wurtemberger princess, the wife of Jo- 
seph Bonaparte, in short, all the members of the 
Bonaparte family, except Elise (Madame Bacci- 
ochi), Lucien, who was m disgrace, and Joseph, 
who Was in Spam, were assembled ; and Comba- 
C(ire8, arch-chancellor of the empire, Duke of Par- 
ma, &c., and Regnauld de Samt-Jean-d’Angeiy, 
minister of slate for the imperial family, attended to 
lake the depositions, and to draw up the legal act. 
Napoleon said a few short words about the necessity 
uf providing a lineal successor, and his great grief 
in parting with so good a wife. Josephine repeated 
what had been set down for her, almut her being 
u fond and devoted wile, but ready to make any 
sacrifice for the happiness of France, even to the 
annulling of her marriage with the hero who had 
raised France to her present glory and greatness. 
Cambuceres, who had been bred to the law, drew 
up a nice jn oeds-verhai of this divorce by mutual 
consent; and llt;giiauld de Saint-Jean-d’Angely, 
who had been a little ])roviiicial advocate before 
the Revolution, and who, in the art of penmanship, 
bore a striking resemblance to Barr^re, penned an 
act which ran us smoothly us an academical dis- 
course or n senatorial address. All the members 
of the family put their signatures to this act. There 
was nothing but signatures of kings and (jueens 
and princesses and grand-duchesses, all spriug- 
ing Irom the once poor Corsican dame Letitia 
Bonuparle, born Rainolini, who signed tout court 
or succinctly Maoaaie, in iinitatiuii of the for- 
mulas of the ancient monarchy of the Bour- 
bons.* Regnauld dc Saint-Jean-d'Angely (who 
liad fearfully lengthened and aristocratised his 
name) was charged with the delicate duty of pre- 
senting this act to the senate, and to propose a 
srnatus cmiultum in conformity. His harangue 
dwelt upon the sacriHces the emperor was making, 
&c. Strange to say, it was seconded by Josephine's 
own son Eugene Beauharnais, the viceroy of Italy, 
who never before had taken a seat in that assem- 
bly, but who was forced by his step-father to appear 
there, and praise him for ]>utting away his own 
mother.t “ Princes and senators,” said Eugene, 

I feel myself under the obligation of declaring 
the sentiments of my family in the circumstances 
in which we are. My mother, my sister, and I 
owe everything to the emperor ! He has been to 
us a true father ; and he will always find in us de* 
voted children and submissive subjects. It is of 

* CapeOiou. Le Coniolat et rEapini. 

f Three short yean after thu, wheo the Bonatvleaii dyuales 
were all goiot; to pieces, and when Murat thought m had reason to 
eomplalo both of the Viorruy of Italy and of the Emnerot of hanos, 
he bitterly reminded Eugene Deanhaniais of tins perntnnanee.on the 
occasion of hie mother’s divorce — Letter faum Memt to Ifapeteon 
Bimapartejh CoUetta,3tena dt Napel\. 


importance to the happiness of France that the 
founder of this the fourth dyiiM|y should grow old 
in the midst of a family of tuect descendants, who 
will be a guarantee to all men, and a pledge of 
the glory of the country. When my mother was 
crowned before the whole nation by the hands of 
her august spouse, she contracted the obligation of 
sacrificing all her affections to the interests of 
France : she has fulfilled with courage, nobleness, 
and dignity this first of duties! Her soul has offeti 
been tenderly moved at seeing the painful struggles 
in the heart of a man accustom^ to master and 
command fortune, and to march with a firm step 
to the accomplishment of all his great designs. 
The tears which this resolution has cost the em- 
peror suliicc for the glory of my mother. In the 
situation in which she is going to be placed, she 
will not be insensible to the happiness resulting to 
us all from her sacrifice : wc shall have her wishes 
and prayers, and it will lie with a self-satisfaction 
mingled with pride that she will see the happiness 
which her sacrifices have produced for her country 
and fur her emperor.” The princes and senators 
applauded, as they were bound to do, and voted 
the srnatuf! consultuniy which left to Josephine 
her title of Empress-Queen, an annual revenue of 
2,000,000 of francs, and the royal domain of Na- 
varre ; and when they hud done all this, and had 
heard another B])eech from the lawyer of the long 
name, they agreed to a report, and to an extrava- 
gant address, tu express their gratitude to the im- 
mortal Napoleon for tlie steps he had taken ; to 
tell the so-called ** rhihl and champion uf demo- 
cracy ” tliut thirteen French sovereigns before him 
had been obliged by ihcir love for their country 
to divorce their wives ; that out of these thirteen 
divorcing French monarchs there were four of the 
greatest and most beloved that the French had ever 
known — Charlemagne, Philip Augustus, Louis 
XII., and Henri IV. — and to predict that Napo- 
leon, greater than all these, would live to see chil- 
dren and grand-children of his own, who would 
(lerpetuate his empire, and the happiness and glory 
of France.* The august senate also voted un ad- 
dress to the Empress Josephine, thanking her for 
those great sacrifices which history would keep in 
eternal memory ; assuring her that her heroic self- 
devotion was worthy uf being associated with the 
immortal glory of the Emiicror ; and that the French 
people, who hud always revereil her virtues and 
beneficence, would eternally admire her sublime 
conduct, and render her the homage of their grati- 
tude, reverence, and love. Thus far was smootli 
and easy work ;t but the catholic religion repudi- 
ated such divorces as these, and Bonaparte had 
pretended to re-establish the catholic church, and to 
submit, and to force others to submit, to ita dogmas. 
No dispensation could now be exacted from die 

• The report ot the •eiute ww Srswa ud by MMtor LasipMe. Ike 
celebrated natumliat, author of ‘ lllaloire Naturelle des QoMrupi^ 
uvipariw et iltw Serpeota,' &c. be. 

f The CouMnl d« Pamille waa lieU Mid Oie Divove* Act ww dmwn 
up ou the uisht of tlie IMh of DBoember; the Senotua CoomIIub 
wa> pa^ OB the ISth; and att Uiat bwteiM wsa floldMd bi kw tbiB 
tweoty-foar hiiun. 




despoiled, impriBone<i Pope, nor could any pontiff 
have decently sanctioned such a breach of the 
canons of the Roman church. In the eyes of that 
church marriage was a sacrament ; and the union 
by the civil process, by appearing before a notary 
and a justice of the peace, as first introduced in the 
days of anarchy and atheism, ^vas no marriage at 
all, but a sinful contract between man and woman. 
Without the assurance that Bonaparte and Jose- 
phine had been married by a priest, and according 
to the forms of the catholic church, Pius VIT. would 
never have consented to perform his part in the 
grand ceremonial of the coronation in Notre Dame. 
The difficulty had been got over by a private mid- 
night ceremony, performed by the Emperor’s ma- 
ternal uncle, Caidinal Fesch but now, to get rid of 
a greater difficulty, it was declared that there had 
never been any religious ceremony, and conse- 
quently that there was no tie to break, exf cpt the 
fragile and unholy one of the civil contract. If we 
arc not surprised that this should satisfy French 
consciences, or be held to be satisfactory by the 
servants and partisans of Bonaparte, we must still 
feel astonished at its satisfying the consciences of 
the Emperor of Austria, his daughter, and the 
rest of that family, who w'ere generally considered, 
though not bigots, good, believing, and devout ca- 
tholics. But the truth appears to be that the con- 
science of the court of Vienna was entirely overlaid 
by its fears and its worldly hopes. Josephine set 
out for Navarre ; and Marshal Berthier was ap- 
pointed to conduct, or rather to conclude, the matri- 
monial negotiations at Vienna. While Beithier 
was performing these offices, news arrived of the 
base and bloody execution of Andrew Hofer, who 
had perished in his prime, for his patriotism, and 
his enthusiastic attachment to the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, who was now bestowing tlie hand of his own 
daughter on Bonaparte ! There might be even at 
Vienna, and among its great personages, some who 
thought that everything done by Bonaparte was 
well done, and that the death of Hofer was a com- 
mendable act of energy ; but we believe there was 
not a man who doubted the fact that the telegraph 
order which overruled the judgment of the court- 
martial at Mantua proceeded from Bonaparte him- 
self. Marshal Berthier, however, affected to lament 
“ this unlucky accident,** and said, witli disgusting 
hypocrisy, that such a transaction would be matter 
of serious concern to his master the Emperor, and 
never w'ould have been permitted if his majesty 
had been aware of it. On the 1 1th of March, 1810, 
Berthier, acting as proxy for Bonaparte, received in 
the palace of Schunbrunn the hand of the Arch- 
duchess Maria Louisa, the fairest of the descen- 
dants of the Empress Maria Theresa, and at that 
time little more than eighteen years of nge.t The 
mob of Vienna, usually so docile and submissive, 
appear to have had more nationality than the court, 

* See antci r. 139. 

f Tlie ArchduchesB Muria Louisa, Uie Qrst child uf the Emperor 
Franels by his second nuanage «itli Maria Tlicresa, dauKhter ol' Fer- 
dinand IV„ Kin;;; of the Two Sicilies, wos born on the IVlh of Decem* 
ber, 1791. 


and to have felt more deeply the dishonour of this 
forced alliance, and the danger to which the young 
princess was going to be exposed by her union with 
so turbulent and restless a man, and' her residence 
in France, among a people who had so barbarously 
tortured and guillotined her own aunt, Marie An- 
toinette, who had once left Vienna as fair and as 
innocent as her niece now was, but far happier. 
■When Maria Louisa drove away from the home of 
her fathers, attended by Berthier, Madame Murat, 
the widow of Lannes, and the other French people 
appointed by Bonaparte, some of the populace 
cried aloud that she was sacrificed to political in- 
terests and intrigues ; that the Emperor Francis 
ought never to have consented to the sacrifice of 
his own child; that better, far better, would it 
have been to continue the war than submit to such 
a humiliation ! At one moment a serious riot was 
apprehended ; but the police and the troops, with 
the lest of the Austrian machinery, interfered; 
some of the poor orators were arrested, and the rest 
of the crowd dispersed. We have described how 
profoundly etiquette and parade were studied by 
the vulgar court of the Tuileries on the occasion of 
the coionation of Napoleon and Josephine. As 
much 01 more study was now given to the mode of 
leceiving in France, and conducting through that 
couutiy, the young imperial bride. In his forced 
philo.sophical retirement at St. Helena, Bonaparte 
aflected to talk with contempt of^all distinctions 
of blood and race, and of all court etiquette and 
ceremonies w hatsoever ; but so long us he w^as 
emperor, and so long us his family were kings 
and queens and grand-duchesses, he and all of them 
bestowed the utmost attention upon these several 
matters, and there certainly never was in modem 
Europe a more rigid and frigid etiquette than that 
which was observed at Paris, under this child and 
chamijiun of democracy and equality, and in Na- 
ples under Ins sister Caroline, tlie wife of the 
crowned dragoon Murat, who himself loved not the 
regimen, but who was obliged to submit to it. In 
the present instance it was ordered that none of the 
forms and ceremonies should be omitted which had 
been practised under the old sovereigns on similar 
occasions. But from i he restrictions of etiquette, 
and from every other ri strietion or rule whatso- 
ever, Napoleon held himself personally exempt ; 
nil the world was to be slavishly bound by them, 
save and except only the gient man that was above 
them all ; and this made that iron etiquette, dis- 
gusting in other respects (as very frequently it was 
from tlic want of all grace and dignity in the ill-bred 
performers), so much the more disgusting and humi- 
liating. Under Louis XIV. the court etiquette was 
Tigid enough, but that monarch himself submitted 
to its restrictions. After issuing the most elaborate 
instructions, and the most formal and severe orders, 
about the reception of his bride, Bonaparte himself 
received her not as a sovereign would receive the 
daughter of an emperor, not even as a gentleman 
would receive a young bride, his equal in rank, for- 
tune, and education, but as an unmannerlv trooper 
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would receive a gnsette, who was not coining to be 
his wife, but to be his mistress, and the follower of 
his camp for a season. After passing a night together 
in the old country palace of Compiegne, Napoleon 
and Maria Louisa came to St. Cloud, on the 1st of 
April, to be married ecclesiastically.* It was every 
way a mockery to have that ceremony at all, but it 
was regulated and ordered that the religious part of 
the performance should give precedence to the civil 
and lay part. Arch -chancellor Cambacdrtjs, who 
had been a Jacobin, a Conveiitionist, a member of 
th.e bloody committee of Salut Public, who had voted 
on the trial of Louis XVI. , and on the more hor- 
rible trial of Marie Antoinette, read to the niece of 
that murdered queen the civil Act of the marriage ! 
This Act, in sixteen Idng pages, still exists in the 
French Chamber of Peers. Then followed the reli- 
gious part of the celebration, which was declared 
by the Parisian critics who saw it to be a downright 
failure, and a very poor spectacle. The salaried 
clergy of Bonaparte seemed almost ashamed of the 
scene, and of the part they were taking in what was 
neithtM more nor less than an act of bigamy ; very 
few of the cardinals or the prelates would attend it. 

It is Bind that there were only two cardinals present, 
and that the Corsican Emperor, fixing his eyes on 
the vacant space which ought to have been filled by 
those princes ol the church, muttered spitefully, 

“ The fools ! the fools ! they brave and insult me 
still !” 

This marriage was scarcely more popular in 
France than it was in Austria There was a great 
party that still loathed the name of hereditary 
Tiionarchy, and that thought it monstrous that n 
child of the revolution should ally himself with the 
old established “ corporation of tyrants the men 
of the revolution saw in Maria Louisa another 
Mane Antoinette ; the ex-coiiventionists could not 
forget that the same blood tlowcd in her veins, nor 
could they believe but that she must inherit the 
resentments or be eager to avenge the wTongs done 
to her aunt; the people legarded herwuth a super- 
stitious fear, it being an old popular belief in 
France that Austrian marriages w'ere alw'ays un- 
lucky, that the princesses of Austria had always 
brought misfortune upon France. A very sinister 
accident confirmed the popular superstition. In 
May, 1770, a grand exhibition of fireworks, &c. 
was given at Paris to commemorate the marriage 
of Louis and Mane Antoinette : through some 
carelessness or mismanagement several hundred 
persons lost their lives; and this incident was 
perpetually referred to, when the revolutionary 
movements began. In July, 1810, Prince 
Sell wartzen berg, the Austrian ambassador at Paris, 
gave a grand ball and ffite, in commemoration of 
the marriage of Napoleon and Maria Louisa, who 
were both present at it; a fire broke out in the 

* For a Btiikins. and, as we believe, a perllBelly trae aoroiuit of the 
firtt meetms of Bonaparte with Maria Louiaa, on a rainy day and on 
the muddy high roud between Soiksona and Compiigne, and of what 

naued in Uie rhatoaii of Oompi^oe, lee Capefigue, Le Cvnnlat e% 
J/Emptre. 1* -om mpre pri\ate aoureea of information we know that 
the molt revolting part or thoee delaile is perfoetly tme. 
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ball-room ; the hostess, the Princess Sch wartzen- 
berg, a young and handaome 4o&ian, lost her life, 
several other persons were killed, and a great 
many more were seriously injured. Others saw in 
the young bride a foreigner and an enemy, who 
would assuredly betray both the emperor and the 
country.* After the fact and its consequences, the 
French universally admitted that the marriage was 
a capital fault. ** Napoleon," says the best of their 
republican historians, “quitted his position aud 
part as a parvenu and revolutionary monarch, who 
had been acting in Europe against the ancient 
courts as the republic had acted against the ancient 
governments ; he placed himself in a bad situation 
with respect to Austria, which be ought to have 
crushed after his victory of Wagram, or to have 
re-established in her possessions afler his marriage 
with the archduchess. Solid alliances repose only 
upon real interests, and Napoleon could deprive 
the cabinet of Vienna neither of the will nor the 
power to fight him again. This marriage changed 
also the character of his empire, and separated it 
still more from the popular feelings and interests ; 
for he now sought after tlie old French families to 
decorate his court, and he did all that he could in 
order to mix and unite together the ancient noblesse 
and his new noblesse, even as he had mixed royal 
dynasties. "f It has been fancied that Eugene Beaii- 
harnnis, Joseph, Louis, and Jerome Bonaparte, 
Murat, and half of the marshalB of the empire, were, 
for selfish reasons, dissatisfied witli the divorce from 
Josephine, and the marriage with a young bi ide likely 
to bung Bonaparte children. Eugene was his son 
by adoption, and had hoped some day to obtain for 
himself and his own lineal descendants the kingdom 
of Italy ; in the so-called constitution of the em- 
pire all Bonaparte’s brothers (with the exception 
of Lucien) were placed, with their children, in 
regular order of succession to the empire ; Murat's 
children were the emperor’s nephews and nieces, 
and therefore not remote ; and, as for those adven- 
turers and fortunate soldiers, the marshals, who 
had all seen how their present master had obtained 
a throne, and made an empire, and carved out 
kingdoms, they were supposed to dream of events 
and ])artitionB such as occurred on the death of 
Alexander the Great. 

A few weeks after the marriage, Bonaparte, who 
had made the same journey with Josephine shortly 
afler his coronation, set out with Maria Louisa to 

• Hittfurv Parlementatre, vol. zxsix. 

The writrr adcU that thpoe fcara not cODflned to a tew men, 
but that It wiu II general and public opinion, oa cun Iki tcetiSad by 
thuHe who li\ud in France at that epoch. 

f Mign<.'t, Hut. de la RMolutlon. A certain number of tbe olA 
nobliwee, attracted by the character and dignity of tho new «"»r Tam, 
moved liy their poverty, and foliowing the flxam|deof witty aM 
loowi-pnncipied Count Louii de Narbonno (formerly tho idol of Mu- 
danie de Staei), now jomed the court end pul on BcHMMrto’x llvfry oo 
ciiamberiaiM. damea d'atoura, Ice. The Fonhouig SL Oerm^ woe 
■omewiiat tiiinord of its frondnin ; the Moiternoim, the Montmoran- 
cw, the BrignoUee, the Perlgords, the ContadeeAhe 8eiBt»AnlaireB. 
and others of ancient name wIm hud la part eompoeed the court of 
Louis XVI. snd Marie Antolueite, ve^uppeared in the Tnilerlsa os the 
laiaried courticn and household of the emperor and emprsw. But, 
except llieir ancient namss, these individnob bud HtUa to boust of: 
they bod lost all political weight or eliaraeter,snd, though they might 
improve the munnen of the oourti they eonld net bring to bonanurte 
the slightest secesskm of strength. 
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visit the northern provinces of France, Belgium, 
and Holland. Wlule at Flushing he decided that 
the islands of Walcberen, South Beveland, North 
Beveland, Schouwen, Duiveland, Tholen, &c. 
should be for ever annexed to the French empire, 
and formed into a new department under the name 
of “ Department of the Mouths of the Scheldt.” 
He then returned by Brussels, Lille, Dunkerque, 
Dieppe, and Rouen to Paris, where he arrived on 
the Ist of June. In the preceding autumn some 
negotiations had been set on foot by a Frenchman, 
a private individual, for a general cartel or ex- 
change of prisoners between England and France; 
but through tlie disproportionate demands of the 
French government these negotiations had ended 
in nothing. During Bonaparte’s absence in Hol- 
land, Fouch($, his Duke of Otranto and minister of 
police, had taken it upon himself to open an in- 
direct private correspondence with Sir Francis 
Baring, in the view of obtaining a peace with 
Great Britain. He sent Ouvrard, a banker, stock- 
jobber, and contractor of Paris, to Amsterdam, 
and there Ouvrard was said to have put himself 
in communication with Sir Francis Baring, who, 
at that time, had the principal hand in our govern- 
ment loans. Fouche proposed as the basis of ne- 
gotiations, the undisturbed empire of the continent 
of Europe to France, without colonies and without 
a navy ; and to England the undisturbed empire 
of the seas, with all the colonies in the Eastern and 
Western hemispheres. Nothing is more certain 
than that no English cabinet could ever have en- 
tertained such a proposition ; but it is said by the 
French that Fouchd never doubted of success, but 
lio{>ed to be able very soon to present to his master 
the basis of a treaty which could not be refused. 
It was thought that this police-minister and terrible 
ex- Jacobin believed he should thus secure a solid 
favour, and cause the new court to forget the part 
be had taken in the worst acts and crimes of the 
revolution. Rut Ouvrard, it is said, betrayed his 
employer, and Bonaparte was incensed at Foucht^’s 
presuming to take the initiative in such a grand 
matter as a negotiation with England. On his 
return to Paris he dismissed Fouche from his all- 
important office, and seized Ouvrard’s papers ; but 
in order to dissemble with the public, or perplex 
them as to the motives of the Duke of Otranto’s 
sudden removal, he named that renegade priest 
governor of Rome. Savary, now Duke of Rovigo, 
was installed in the ministry of police on the 3rd 
of June. But a few days afterwards the nomina- 
tion of the governorship of Rome was revoked, and 
Fouchd was told that he must quit Paris and retire 
to and live quietly in his country-house. Many 
other causes are, however, stated for Fouchd’s 
sudden disgrace. Murat afterwards said, and with 
much apparent truth, that it was the constant prac- 
tice of his brother-in-law to sacrifice to his sus- 
picions, one after the other, all the men who had 
been most faithful to him and had done him most 
service ; riiat thus Talleyrand was made to give 
place to Champagny, and Fouchd to Savary. B 


sides, the young empress and the newly constituted 
imperial court could scarcely see without horror a 
man whose dark history was so universally known 
as that of Fouchd. The police-minister, moreover, 
had, within the two preceding years, had various 
altercations with his emperor, both as to home and 
as to foreign policy or war ; and in his gloomier 
moments ffiis minister of police had been heard to 
mutter that Bonaparte was strangling the revolu- 
tionary principles which had given France the 
spirit and strength to work such miracles, and that 
he was producing a crossed and bastardised system 
which could not possibly last. Through some 
sympathy or some calculation Fouebd had also of 
late testified a high regard for the repudiated 
Josephine. All this was enough to account for 
his removal without any reference to Ouvraid’s 
proceedings at Amsterdam, or to another incident 
which is confidently stated as a fact in a French 
work unusually accurate.* This work asserts that 
he was dismissed and replaced by Savary fur having 
secretly informed Lucien Bonaparte, who was then 
residing in Italy, that his brother the emperor in- 
tended to arrest him-— in consequence of which 
information Lucien fled with his family from the 
Continent, and eventually came over to England. 
The emperor, who had now annexed such a laige 
part of Holland to France, had long been carrying 
on angry discussions with his brother Louis, the 
nominal king of that country. H^had told Louis, 
in the act of naming him to that new throne, that 
he must remain a Frenchman, and devoted to the 
interests of the French empire; but Louis, the 
most amiable, the mildest and the best of his 
family, conceived an affection for the people he 
was sent to govern ; lie felt really anxious for the 
welfare and prosjierity of his Dutch subjects, who 
were almost entirely dependent upon commerce, 
and therefore he never enforced very strictly the 
Continental system against English commerce. 
Furious and dreadful were the rebukes he had 
received from his imperious brother, who told him 
that he had become a mere Dutchman, that he 
was sacrificing the interests of France, that he was 
opposing the ruin of Great Britain, that grand 
desideratum without which his empire could have 
no stability, and that, in short, he was forgetting 
who had made him a king and for what he had 
been made a king. On the other hand, the Dutcli, 
already impoverished and in good part ruined by 
the loss of their rich colonies and shipping, and by 
the stoppage of trade, implored Louis to relax still 
more the Continental system, and permit or wink 
at a greater importation of Briti^ merchandise 
and a more free coipmercial intercourse with other 
parts of the world. Louis was not made to struggle 
with such trying difficulties ; he was too weak to 
resist Napoleon’s will, but he was too conscientious 
to submit to it. About the time that his brother 
returned from Vienna, Louis rej^ired to Puris to 
attempt to moderate and conciliate ; but he was 
met only by fresh reproaches and taunts of ingra- 

• BkignpUe IfoteM. oa GtlmM UteloriqiM. 
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titd^e. Thereupon he declared that, unlew a peace 
were concluded with Great Britain,* or some im- 
portant modihcation of the Continental ayatem 
allowed in Holland, he would no longer wear that 
crown, which he found he could not wear without 
being a meana of completing the ruin of a good, 
interesting, and industrious people. It ^ma in 
order to make himself sure of the napigation 
of the Scheldt, which Louis and the Dutch 
wished to remain free, that the emperor had 
annexed the Zealand Islands to France in the 
month of April. After this annexation there was, 
in fact; no kingdom of Holland, and it could not 
therefore have cost Louis much to resign hia 
crown. But when Louis returned into Holland 
he found a strong party sincerely attached to him, 
who recommended a bold countenance and a firm 
resistance. He was closely followed by the French 
general Oudinot, who took possession of Utrecht 
on the 29th of June, and demanded entrance into 
the once great trading city of Amsterdam. At 
first there was some talk of laying the whole 
country under water, and of fighting for its inde- 
pendence ; but Louis and his Dutch ministers and 
generals soon felt the struggle to be hopeless. 
Louis next thought of emigrating with his family 
to the Eastern colony of Batavia, which still re- 
mained in possession of the Dutch, but which, 
together with the wliole of the island of Java, was 
taken from them, or from the French, in the sum- 
mer of 1811. At last, Ijouis came to the deter- 
mination of resigning his crown in favour of his 
infant son Napoleon Louis. On the Ist of July 
he signed an act of abdication and a proclamation 
to the Dutch people ; on the third he put these 
documents into the hands of his ministers, le- 
questing that they might be laid before llie Dutch 
legislative body, and then be fled with his children 
into Bohemia to seek an asylum in the dominions 
of the Emperor of Austria. To all this audacity 
Napoleon replied by a decree, dated July 9tli, the 
first article of which was — “ Holland is r«-united 
to France !’* Oudinot took iiossession of Amster- 
dam, which was now declared to be the third city 
of the empire ; in a few months the French ad- 
ministration was fully established, and the whole 
country was divided into departments of the em- 
pire. Bonaparte’s ministers thought it an easy 
task to justify these measures in the eyes of the 
French ; and for the rest of the world they cared 
nothing. One minister, in his report, said : “ Hol- 
land is in reality a continuation of France ; it may 
be defined as being formed out of the alluvia of 
the Rhine, the Meuse, and the Scheldt, which are 
the great arteries of our empire.” Talleyrand’s 
successor, in his report, said : ” Holland is nothing 
but an emanation of the French empire. In order 
to possess the Rhine fully, your imperial majesty 

* It if nid that Loulf had been attemptiiie to open eepuate nego- 
tiatioM with the Britidi cabinet beCpn thu nine, and that afterwarda 
—at the very moment of the Fouche Ouvrerd matomiivre— he had font 
or had conaented to the aendiug over of an Amaterdam merchant to 
Londtm to confer with the Murque .a Wellealey.or whh aome fricoda of 
our miniater tbr fbreign affaira, and that thla luL atep made Napoleon 
view in a more seriotta light the conduct of hu police-miniater. 
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must ext^ your territory to the Zuyder Zee !*• 
This minister for foreign sRsirs enid suo t hi t the 
ContinenUl blockade had tousled ewywhere 
except in Holland ; that the Dutch under King 
Louis had been constantly receiving English mer- 
chandise, and that twice France had been com- 
pelled to close her custom-houses and prohibit all 
trade with the Dutch for fear of seeing the city of 
Paris itself inundated with English goods!* But 
Bonaparte was not satisfied uuth the line of the 
Zuyder Zee as recommended by his ministers ; he 
determined to make his empire reach still farther, 
and before the year ended — by a senatus consuUum 
dated the 13th of Decerohn, ISlO^Friesland, 
Oldenburg, Bremen, all the line of coast to Ham- 
burg, with all the country between Hamburg and 
Lul^ck, were annexed to the French empire like 
Holland. Ten additional departments were thus 
constituted, and the last blow was struck at the 
independence of those ancient trading republics, the 
Hanse towns. “ Bonaparte’s passsion for terniorial 
aggrandisement,” says his old schoolfellow, Bour- 
rienne, knew no bounds, and the turn of the 
Hanse towns had now arrived. By taking posses- 
sion of those towns and territories he merely ac- 
complished a design which he had formed long 
previously.” The plan, however, was concealed 
with the usual art until the lost moment. Bour- 
rienne, who had been residing three or four years 
at Hamburg as Bonaparte’s political agent to the 
Hanse towns, received no official information of 
the dark design. On the 8th of I)eceml>er he 
received a letter from Champagny stating in flat- 
tering terms that he must have obtained, from his 
long rcbidcnce, information respecting Hamburg 
and the north of Germany which would be very 
useful to the public interest, and that tiic emperor 
wished to see him immediately at Paris, in order 
to consult with him upon various matters relating 
to Hamburg. Bourrienne, who ha<l known the 
great emperor, the insatiable devourer of states and 
kingdoms, when he had scarcely a shirt to his 
back or a sous in his pocket, began his journey on 
the 9th, and on reaching Mayence he met the 
Trench courier, who was proceeding to Hamburg 
to announce the union of the Hanse towns with 
the French empire ! ” I confess,” adds the mor- 

tified diplomatist, *' that, notwithstanding the ex- 
perience 1 had acquired of Bonaparte’s duplicity, 
or rather of the infinite multiplicity of his artifices, 
he completely took me by suriirise on this occa- 
sion. ”t 

The French empire now in reality extended 
from the frontiers of Denmerk to the frontiers of 
Naples, while Naples itself was only a dependency 
and an appanage in the hands of Murat and Caro- 
line Bonaparte. This vast empire consisted of 
130 departments, and contain^ ^2,000,000 of 
people. Besides this, Napoleon held under his 
sway the kingdom of Itily with .*>,000,000 or 

• IlMpoHade M. 1« Comla Monlsllval. mlBiotra de riolArieur. «t 
de M ChampagDV, miniklrn d«a rvluioiM •sl^iearei, 
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6,000,000 of inhabitants, and Bologna and Rome, 
the other legations, and the marches of Ancona, 
which had l^en torn from the pope ; the Illyrian 
provinces, including Dalmatia, Camiola, a part of 
Croatia, &c. ; Jerome’s kingdom of Westphalia, 
and Murat’s grand duchy of Berg, belonged much 
more to him who had given them than to those who 
had received them ; and the troops and resources 
of the princes of the confederation of the Rhine, of 
the king of Wurtemberg, the king of Bavaria, the 
king of Saxony, were at his disposal or under his 
control. He had also under his •protection the 
Helvetic Confederation, or all the once free re- 
publics and cantons of Switzerland ; and this con- 
federation, like that of the Rhine, was bound to 
furnish him with troops and to follow his policy. 
Prussia, humbled and dismembered, lay at his 
mercy. In all it was calculated that he gave the 
law to more than 80,000,000 of people. So great 
a part of Europe had certainly never l)eeri subject 
to the will of one man since the fall of the 
Roman empire. The fact seemed incredible ; but, 
nevertheless, so it was ; the Emperor Francis was 
his father-in-law, and Austria was his submis- 
sive ally. Russia was keeping up a friendly inter- 
course with him j Denmark, if not so devoted to 
his interests as she had been, retained her old 
animosity against Great Britain ; and in Sweden, 
by a succession of court revolutions and state in- 
trigues, Marshal Bernadotte had been elected 
crown prince, and, with the throne in succession, 
was already exercising all the authority of a king, 
and a great deal more than any native Sw^edish 
monarch had been possessed of since the days of 
Charles XII. To brave this mighty power and to 
continue the war, which, with the intermission of 
a few months, had already lasted eighteen years, 
England had no other allies than Portugal, Spam, 
Sicily, and Sardinia. Spain seemed bleeding to 
death, deaf to the councils which wouid have 
stanched her wounds and renovated her strength ; 
Sicily was only kept from the grasp of the enemy 
by the presence of a British army, paid and sup- 
plied by the British government, and the court of 
Ferdinand IV. must have been starved out of that 
island but for our subsidies. The king of Sardinia 
was also living on English money, and was constantly 
requiring the protection of English ships, without 
being able to furnish a single regiment or anything 
else except good wishes to his ally. Our best ally 
was Portugal, for she furnished men that were 
becoming excellent troops; but England was 
obliged to pay for those troops as well as for her 
own army, which was fighting for the liberation of 
the country. The close of the year 1810 was con- 
sidered as the period of Bonaparte’s greatest power 
and splendour, as the apogee of his lucky and bright 
star. Yet those who looked more attentively saw 
that mists and clouds were gathering on all sides ; 
that he had built up his tower too high, too hastily, 
and with materials too incohesive, to stand. Those 
who knew the strong personal antipathies which 
existed between Bernadotte and Napoleon, and 


the frequent and violent quarrels which were 
breaking out between Napoleon and Murat, saw 
already that the existence of a French-born king 
in Sweden would not add to the power of France 
in the north, and that events might arise which 
would detach Naples in the south. A little sooner 
or later Russia was sure to resent the usurpations 
of France in the north of Germany and on the 
Baltic ; and the family alliance with Austria, con- 
tracted by force, a reeprd of disgrace, a thing 
which did violence to all national feeling, must 
some day be found as weak as a gossamer, as 
worthless as dicers* oaths. But what most encou- 
raged the hopes of those who longed and sighed 
for the subversion of the Bonapartean system, was 
the certainty derived from the knowledge of the 
character and temper of Bonaparte himself and of 
the French people, that attempts would soon be 
made to give a still greater elevation to the already 
tottering tower ; that aggressions would be made 
upon the great and adroit power of the North, 
whose strength was unbroken and whose arms 
were undisgraced, and that these aggressions must 
ultimately produce not merely a coalition of kings, 
as former leagues of that sort had been, but a 
coalition of peoples, a lising and a union of nations. 
When the downfall and the day of reckoning ar- 
rived, the Emperor of the West nnd his subjects- 
exchanged accusations and reproaches, the French 
saying that Bonaparte would nevjf^ rest, and Bona- 
parte saying that with such a people and with such 
an immense army it was impossible to rest. Be- 
tween the two, and in the nature of the system, 
the impossibility certainly e.\i 8 ted. The system 
itself was like a drunken man who cun keep his 
feet so long as he runs, but who falls when he 
attempts to stop. 

Events had occurred in England from which 
greater political changes were expected than ever 
resulted from them. By the non-attendance of 
George III. at the opening and closing of the ses- 
sion of parliament, and by other indications, it had 
long been suspected that the king was siifiering 
under his old distressing malady. In the autumn 
of the preceding 3 ear, 1809, when his majesty en- 
tered upon the fiftieth year of his reign, it was 
determined to celebrate the anniversary as a Grand 
National Jubilee. The government, under Mr. 
Perceval, took the lead, but the call was eagerly and 
unanimously responded to by the municipalities of 
the kingdom, and by other public bodies and 
societies; and the great mass of the population 
hailed the 25th of October with every possibl#' 
demonstration of loyalty, attachment, and respect. 
It was truly a national festival, and a gay and 
beautiful one, for that October month was more 
than usually fine and bright. The jubilee was ob- 
served as a holiday in every city, town, village, and 
hamlet ; there w as illumination and joy throughout 
the land ; but the joy did not reach the interior of 
the old monarch’s palace, but grief was there, and 
sickness, and the apprehension of death, and of 
what was worse than death. The king’s mind had 
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been over-wrought and over-excited by the Austrian 
war, which had then finished so disastrously) and 
by the Walcheren expedition, which was then ter- 
minating in such failure, and, as it was thought, in 
such disgrace. The nomination of the Earl of 
Chatham to that command had been completely a 
court nomination ; and Geor^ III. is said to have 
reproached himself now for yielding to his own and 
the queen’s partialities in favour of an amiable man 
who had proved himself to be unfit for the com- 
mand. To an eye predisposed to despondence the 
whole aspect of affairs abroad was gloomy enough. 
•Other causes of distress and agitation of a more pri- 
vate and domestic nature existed at the time of the 
jubilee, or were superadded shortly afterwards 
(materials of which the spirit of faction caught 
hold, and turned to atrocious uses ) ; but the grief 
of griefs in the bosom of the old king was the de- 
clining health of hia youngest child, his darling 
daughier, the Princess Aniclia, who had long been 
HI a very precarious state. The king himself hud 
long been suffering under a disorder of the eyes, 
and was now well-nigh blind. In the summer of 
1810, the Princess Amelia was removed to Wind- 
sor, in a state of great suffering. Her fond father 
visited her every day. When she felt that her end 
was approaching, the princess otdered a ring to be 
made, enclosing a lock of her Imir, with her name 
on the inside, and the words “ Remember me 
when I am gone.” Tlie inoumful l<)keii was made 
and delivered. The next day when tlie king came 
to her bedside, and, darkling, held out his hand to 
her, the princess put the ring on his finger silentlv 
Me felt the ring, he understood all that it imported, 
lie controlled his agony ; but, when he had quitted 
that chamber of death, liis intellect was found to 
be quite overset. This was on the 20th or 2l8t of 
October, 1810. The Princess Amelia lingered till 
the 2nd of November ; but, though she missed her 
father’s daily visit, she knew not the sad condition 
into which her fatal present had thrown him. On 
the 25th of October, the anniversary of the king’s 
accession to the throne, it was publicly announced 
that his majesty was again attacked by the mental 
malady under which he had before laboured. Par- 
liament had stood prorogued, pro formdy till the 
let of November, without any intention of its meet- 
ing then fur the dispatch of business. An order of 
council had been prepared, directing that it should 
be further prorogued, and authorizing the chancel- 
lor to issue a commission, under the great seal, for 
this further prorogation ; but the state of the king, 
and his inability to sign the commission, prevented 
the completion of this order, and both Houses 
therefore met on the 1st of November, under these 
singular circumstances, not being summoned for 
the dispatch of business, and being left to form a 
course of proceeding for themselves, without having 
any precedent to guide them. The physicians 
confidently stated their expectations that his ma- 
jesty would soon recover ; and ministers upon this 
ground moved an adjournment for a fortnight, 
which was agreed to, in thin Houses, without a 
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dissentient voice. At the fortnight’s end the 
physicians remained in the isme opinion; one 
of them declu«d that he perceived the same 
symptoms which had convinced him two-snd- 
twenty years before that the king was recovering. 
A second adjournment for a fortnight was moved 
by ministers. Lord Grenville said he should pre- 
fer a shorter adjournment, to he followed by other 
odjoumments, from time to time, if the state of the 
king should render it necessary; adding, however, 
that he would rather err on the side of forbearance, 
delicacy, and delay, than on that of precipitation, 
and that therefore, and for the sake of unanimity, 
he would assent to the ministerial motion. Earl 
Grey assented also, but he expressed serious doubts 
of the propriety of the proceeding ; and he bade 
the peers reflect that, as there could not be the 
same prospect of a full and entire recovery as in 
1788, they were hound not to shut their eyes to the 
calculation of probability, and the actual state and 
condition of the country. In the Commons the 
opposition were much less decorous. Whitbread, 
Sir Francis Burdett, Tierney, Lord Archibald Ha- 
milton, and others, said that they had no evidence 
before them, except the dixit of the chancellor 
of the exchequer; that the constitution was sus- 
pended ; that the public business could not go on 
without the king, or the real executive government ; 
that the country would fall into a state of anarc)^, and 
was already in a state of great danger. Mr. Fuller, 
one of the Sussex members — “ honest Jack Fuller” 
— asked where was this danger ? since the enemy 
could not get a ship to sea, nor could their troops 
heat Ijord Wellington in the peninsula. The ad- 
journment was carried hy 343 against .58. After 
the second fortnight had elapsed, ministers laid be- 
fore parliament a report of tlie privy council, con- 
taining the examination of the king’a physicians, 
who all still declared their conviction that it was 
jiTobable that his majesty would recover.* In the 
Lords the Karl of Ijivcrpool then moved for the 
delay of another fortnight. Earl Spencer, in oppo- 
sition to this, moved that a select committee should 
he appointed to examine the physicians; and he 
was strongly supported by Lord Holland, I^ord 
Grenville, and others. Lord Grenville said that 
the proposal for further adjournment was dero- 
gatory to the dignity of parliament, hostile to 
the best interests of tl^e crown, repugnant to 
every principle of the constitution ; that the 
House was not yet in possession of any fact 
which they could constitutionally recognize ; that, 
as for the report of the privy council, it signified 
nothing, since it must have been convened without 
the sanction, the summons, or even knowledge of 
the king, who alone was entitled to summon it ; 
that if such courses os these were allowed to be pur- 
sued the monarchy would become ikot a republic, 
but the most odious and detestable form of aristo- 
cracy. On a division, Lord Spencer's ameud- 

• ** Oar bclovod old king, the idiy«lrUn« dodiin. !■ reeovnrint, 
and they have aniively a doaU of hia being even apeedily well. If 
rMtnration be not retarded li) aome of the cirniniaUncea whieb if be 
were not a king he would not vx\wr[tfv'‘i"—ff'ilber/arre, Ihary. 
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ment was negatived 68 against 66 ; tt<ro of the 
king’s sons, the Duka* of Ydtk and Garobridge, 
voting with the ililniMryj ahd tWb, the Dukes of 
Clarence and Suiiei, Krith fho opposition, lb the 
House of CommobB the debate was again mtteh 
more violent. Whitbread spoke of the king’s reco- 
very as an impossibility, and of his blindness as an 
absolute dkqmifieation. Several meibbers re- 
peated the aS^ments, and almost the very irords, 
which the whigS had used in 1788, in calling for 
the immediate appointment Of the Prince of Wales 
as regent ; but it was noticeable that Sheridan, and 
BOTbe other members of that party, who had been So 
hotly impatient then, were cold and cabtiouB now. 
They showed no alacrity, because they entertained 
no hope. The great champion for the instant regency 
was General Montague Matthew, who said that, as 
the third estate was Wanting, atid as the House 
could have no confidence in the assertions of minis- 
ters, he would vote not only against the adjourn- 
ment, but for the immediate appointment of the 
Prince of Wales as regent, with full regal power. 
That excellent prince, he said, had the voice of his 
country, which well knew that no one existed so 
able and likely to reconcile all jars, especially in 
Ireland, which looked to him with confidence to 
heal the injuries she had received from the mal- 
administration of the faction which was now ruling. 
It was a source of happiness to him, and to the 
country, to know that they had so wise and expe- 
rienced a prince to supply the defect that had 
arisen. He therefore recommended the House to 
withdraw the power as speedily as possible from 
ministers, and appoint the Prince of Wales to the 
regency for which he was destined by the Almighty ! 
Mr. Yotke, the present head of the admiralty, 
spoke as if a change of ministers and of measures 
must follow the nomination of the regent. ** If,” 
said he, “ there are inconveniences in our present 
proceedings, there are also inconveniences on the 
other side. What if the regent were to be advised 
to change the whole system of our foreign policy, 
to withdraw our army from the peninsula, and refuse 
all further support to Spain and Portugal ? Such a 
case was possible, and would that he no inconve- 
nience ?” Mr. Ponsonby moved for a committee 
to examine the king’s physicians ; but this was 
negatived by 230 against 137, and the House once 
more adjourned for a fortnight. On the 15th of 
December, when parliament met again, ministers 
said that, though a considerable degree of amend 
ment had taken place, and the same confident ex- 
pectations of his mi^esty’s ultimate recovery were 
still entertained by his physicians, yet the immediate 
state of his health was not such as could warrant 
them to propose another adjournment.* With the 
concurrence of ministers committee! were therefore 
appointed in both Houses to etafhihe the physi- 
cians. On the 17th the committees mhde their 

• “ Deeamber 9. the king getting belter, but with ooeaeldul re- 
Perceval said on Thunday. that hb wa» as well tHefa at when 
Tl^low declared him well, and sealed the ooihlilUilon in 17S9. I 
bellava it. I remember that it was then said in private that the king 
waa net quite ve\\.‘’—fniberfirce, Diary, 


repQirta, which were ordered to be printed.* Ac- 
cording to the reports the physicians re-affirmed 
their hopes of a recovery. But Mr. Perceval mOved 
that on Thursday next^ the 20ih instant, the House 
ahottld resblve itself into a committee to tffice into 
consideration the state of the nation ; his intention, 
he aaid, being to submit then to the committee three 
preliminary resolutions similar to those vrhich had 
been moved and carried by Mr. Pitt in 1768. On 
the 20th, the House being dn committee, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer presented bis three resolu- 
tions, which were precisely the same as those which 
Pitt had laid down, in opposition to the scheme of 
Fox and his friends, f Tlie first resolution, setting 
forth the king’s present incapacity, was agreed to ; 
the second, declaring the competency of the two 
Houses of Parliament to supply the deficiency of 
the executive power, was carri^, with the single 
dissentient voice of Sir Francis Burdett, who said 
it was perfectly impossible for him to concur in any 
resolution which called such a parliament as the 
present, “the Lords spiritual and temporal and 
Commons of the United Kingdom, lawfully, fully, 
and freely representing all the estates of the people 
of this realm.” The third resolution, which pro- 

osed to proceed to the appointment of the regent 

y bill, was opposed by Mr. Ponsonby, who moved 
an amendment to the effect that the proceeding 
should not be by bill, but by address. [In other 
words, Mr. Ponsonby would have Receded as the 
Irish parliament had done in 1788, and have called 
upon the Prince of Wales by address to assume the 
regency as his hereditary and indisputable right ; 
which was the doctrine held by Fox and all the 
whigs of that day.jt The amendment was rejected, 
and the original resolution carried by 269 i^ainst 
157. The same three resolutions were carried in 
the House of Ijords by K'O against 74. All the 
royal dukes voted in the minority, and joined with 
many other peers in a strohg protest against the li- 
mitations put upon the power of the regent. Pre- 
viously to this protest the royal dukes had had re- 
course to the singular measure of protesting against 
the intended restrictions in a letter addressed to Mr. 
Perceval.§ On both sides there was a total want 

* Sir SumuelRomiUy, however, ■ayti, In speaKing of tlic report o( 
the comtniriee of the Comniona, " Tiie whole of tlie evidence vhich 
tlie phyBieians gave does not, however, appear in the report. Several 
of the queationa and aiiBwers were expuiijs^ed by the committee liePoie 
they made their report Some of the moat important facM ao auppresaed 
are, that the cauae of the king's inaanity in 1801 was the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Pitt; and Uie cause of his insanity in 1604, the publication 
of the ootrespondonce between the Prince of Wales and the Duke of 
York.'’-ri>«a»y of Parluinmtary LtfCy i» JUemotr ly Ats Sant. 

f For Fitt'a resolutions, and Fox's scheme of regency, with the de- 
bates thereon, see ante, vol. il. p. 286 

1 See ante, vol, ii. jpp 263 to 301. 

} The prOterit was in these words : 

“ We^dfltday night, 12 o’clock, Deoemlier I9th. 

“ Sir— The Prince of Wales having assembled the whole of the male 
brlnchhi of the toyal fknilly, and having oommunlcated to us the 
plan intended to bS proposed by his nweity’s confidential servants to 
the Lords and Hoibnloiib for the estihllahmeut of a restricted regency, 
shonld the obntihtlaitee Of his inq)esty's ever-to-be-deplored Dlhcis 
render it necessary ; wo feel It a duty we owe to hb O^lesty, to our 
oonntry, ahd to OUrielves, to enter onr solehin phneM a^nat mea- 
snres we consider as perfeeUy ueonstltutloq||L m they ere eoiitrsry 
to, and subversive oL the prinotples which seated our family upon the 
throne of this redlm.^ 

To this protest of the royal dukes, which met with ^most universal 
disapprobation, os iieing an ettemM on their part to fbnn thdmselvee 
into a college of fh^s, Phifievu hed replied, for himself and Ills 
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of novelty in the arguxnenti uied ; nnd perhaps, after 
the numerous and eUbor^ debates of 178^9t it 
was DOfeasy fpr either p^y to hit either upon new 
arguments or i^ew illustr^j^. It wip, however, 
to be remarked that the question of the Prince 
of Wales’s righi to the regency which had b^n 
so vehemently supported hy scarcely 

urged at all by memj^ of J^e present op- 
position ; aqd it did hot behove ministers to es- 
tate that question, the right taving h^ so de- 
cidedly tiegatived in 17^. air Francis jE^rdett 
^d some others complained of the restrictions 
put upon the exercise of Uie prerogative in the 
hands of the regent ; but they did not maintain 
that, by the mere fact of the incapacity of the king, 
the Prince of Wales, or heir to the throne, became 
regent v^ithqut any vote or authority of parliament. 
Sir Francis said that Pitt’s regency biU of 1788 
was an act passed by a powerful faction aaainst 
his royal highness the Prince of Wales; that it 
was an act which never should have had his sanc- 
tion; an act whicli put the prince into leading- 
strings, threw him back into the stage of infancy, 
and made him a sort of constructive lunatic, lie 
supposed that the same course was now to be pur- 
sued by a part of the same faction which had 
heaped indignity after indignity upon his royal 
highness ! It was alsQ noticeable that the Radical 
reformers and the remnant of the Foxite, or, as 
Burke called them, the new Whig party, were far 
more eager for increasing the powers of the regent 
than was any odier section or party in the House. 

On the 30th of December, Mr. Perceval proposed 
the same limitations and restrictions on the powers 
of the regent as were passed in 1788. They were 
contained in five rcsulutions. The first was carried 
in a full Hou&e by a majority of only 24. The 
resolution restricting for a time the prerogative of the 
regent respecting the granting of peerages was car- 
ried by a majority of only 16. The third resolution, 
limiting the power of granting offices in reversion, 
salaries, peiibious, &c., was carried by a majority 
of only 19. The fourth resolution, for securing 
the king’s private property, was agreed to without 
a division ; and the fifth, relating to the care of his 
majesty’s person, was postponed till the next day. 

A.D. 1611. There was no time for keeping 
Christmas holidays. On the Ist of January, an 
amendment to tl}e fiftli resolution, tending to dimi- 
nish to a trifling amount the expenses of the king’s 
household, and to curtail the authority of the queen 


collea|{i)ei in adminiatimtion,— " That, deeply a« they lamented that 
the measure which they Ind thought theuiMlves bound <o propone 
should appear to their royal highnemes to dowrve a cbarecter so dh 
rectly contrary to that wtlicli it hail been fhoir amiloas endeaTOur 
should lielong to it, they must stni, hower«r; liave the sovOlatloD of 
reflecting, that tUe principles upon which they had acted obtained the 
express and oonenrrent support of the two Hoiwes '6f parliament in 
the years nsSahd 1780; that thoseHousesof fnrliainmli^Hwhigh 
ealisfactiou of receiving, by the command of hu maiesty, after hU ma- 
jesty's recov^,hb tfisnnest acknOwledgmenta for the ’toViMim ai proofs 
they had given hf thMr affectionate aUaehment tb hb person, and of 
ihetr tealous concern for the honour anJ fbtoiaati of & enmte, nOd 
the seeurity and government of hb domlnione; and tHit the 
unintenrapied eomdenee whi^ his majesty w.ts vlasasd to repose, for 
a long ames of yean. In the ^rsaiu who [froposed themeoautw which 
were grounded on thorn priories eutltlad Ms mn]aety*B sbrvafds. In 
their Judgmant'. stfll'fkrthei to conelnde that thM prlndipUi and 
measarea had ^ sanation of bis roysl ai>ptobatioa." 


over that household, was carried againsjt ministers 
by 226 ag^iist 213, Lord speaking in 

favour of it. On the next divided the 

Houae upon an amendment of llfi own, which wrat 
to leatore the fifth resolution to its oriiinsl state, 
but he was outvoted by three voices — 2\^ to 2 l 4 . 
When these five resolutions were communicAted to 
the House of Lords, the Earl of Liverpool strongly 
objected to the fifth as it now atood altered. 
he asked was, that the disposition of the household 
should be allowed to remain for twelve months with 
the queen. He was willing to agree ftiat none of 
the jgreat officers should be removed by the qqeen 
during that time: in this way her majesty would 
be placed out of the reach of the imputation of 
making any improper use of her influence. But, 
after sgme discussion, Lord Liverpool’s motion wm 
negatived by 100 against 97 ; and so the fifth clause 
was agreed to as it came up from the Commons. 
Lord Lansdowne and Lord Grenville thought it 
hard, unjust, and illiberal, that the regent should 
be restricted from granting peerages to any persons 
except such as might perform some signal military 
or naval exploit ; and an amendment moved by Lord 
Lansdowne, for allowing the regent to bestow the 
peerage upon deserving civilians, lawyers, &c., was 
carried by a majority of three (105 to 102), and 
w'as accordingly introduced into the second resolu- 
tion. The third and fourtli resolutions, as sent up 
l^ the Commons, were agreed to without u division. 
The Commons readily agreed to the alteration made 
in the second resolution, which was (he only alteia- 
tion the Lords did make. By the act founded 
upon these resolutions, it was provided that the 
restrictions upon the royal authority as exercised 
by the regent should continue till the Ist of Fe- 
bniary, 1812, if parliament should be then as- 
sembled, and should have been sitting for six 
weeks previously ; otherwise, till the expiration of 
six weeks from tlie assembling of parliament after 
that day. 

A deputation from both Houses waited on the 
prince- regent and the queen, to acquaint them with 
the resolutions which had been passed. The mieen, 
who was in a manner entrusted with the sole charge 
of her unhappy husband, promts^ her most earnest 
attention to the anxious and momentous charge, 
and spoke as if she were satisfied witli the confi- 
dence reposed in her, and with all the anangc- 
meots inade by parliament. But the Prince of 
Wales plainly told the deputation, that, though he 
did not hesitate to accept the office proposed to him, 
he could not but consider that its ^wers were to 
be exercised under too many restriiHions and limi- 
tations. On the llth of January the answers of 
the Prince of Wales and the queen were reported 
to parliament. Then Lord Idverooql, in the tjor^ 
moved a resolution for putting tne gipeat ^peql to a 
commission for operpng the parliai^t uxuler the 
regent. Earl Grey, who had aheentod himself 
during all the previous importont proceedings, 
I protested against them in veiy strong langoi^e, 
I accusing mmisters of flagrant uiurpation, and ^ 
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groBBly violating the constitution. The ministers’ 
resolution passed the Lords by 51 against 33. It 
was afterwards agreed to by the Commons ; and 
then the Houses adjourned until the 15ih of Ja- 
nuary, when the aession was to be opened for the 
dispatch of business under the regency by the 
commission thus appointed. 

The most extensive changes were pretty gene- 
rally expected to ensue immediately, the restoration 
of the Whigs to power being considered as a neces- 
sary consequence of the prince’s old friendships or 
connexions with that party. It was reported most 
confidently on the 14th of January that the prince 
intended to make a sweep as soon as possible ; and 
Wilberforce observes in his ‘ Diary’ that he could 
not see how the prince could do otherwise. In the 
Whig clubs and political circles a list of the new 
ministry was circulated : but this list was certainly 
not drawn up by the heads of the party, who alone 
knew the real state of the case ; and the list itself 
seems to have varied considerably in the course 
of a very few days. At first Lord Grenville was 
unhesitatingly set down ns premier and first lord 
of the treasury : but there were difliculties in the 
way of this arrangement (difficulties which will be 
presently alluded to) ; and then, without regard to 
that other obstacle or serious doubt whether Gren- 
ville would accept a secondary post under Grey, 
it was as confidently given out that Earl Grey would 
be premier. Grenville according to this version 
was to be secretary for foreign affairs ; Lord Hol- 
land, first lord of the Admiralty ; the Marquess of 
Lan&downe, formerly Lord Henry Petty, and chan- 
cellor of the exchequer to the All Talents adminis- 
tiation, was to be lord-lieutenant of Ireland, iii 
which country he had large estates ; Mr. Ponsonby, 
who for some time had been considered as the 
leader of the Whig opposition in the Commons, 
was to be one of the secretaries of state ; and 
Whitbread was to be the thud, although no one 
who knew the two men could believe that Grenville 
and Whitbread could long agree, for on the vital 
questions of war and peace and foreign policy, as 
on every other important point but one, they dif- 
fered m toto. Lord Erskinc was to be, not chan- 
cellor, as he had been in the All Talents ministry, 
but speaker of the House of Lords ; and the great 
seal was to be put in commission. Piggott and 
Romilly were to have their former offices of attor- 
ney and solicitor general. Even the minor places 
were all provided for. Mr. Brougham was to be 
secretary of the admiralty, in lieu of Mr. John 
Wilson Croker; and Mr.' Francis Horner, a new 
luminary of the party, and their great financial 
theorist, was to be secretary of the . treasury. 
All this, however, was but the rumour of a day ; 
other lists were made out by the quidnuncs ; and 
by the end of a week the best inrormed begun to 
doubt whether either Grenville or Grey would be 
premier— whether there would or could be any 
Whig ministry at all. With some this doubt ex- 
tendi far into the future; but with others the 
hope obtained that, though the Whig party should 


not get into power just now, their accession to 
office could not be delayed very long, and that the 
most the prince-regent would consent or submit to 
would be the temporary exclusion of his friends. 
This hope was cherished in some, though not, as 
we believe, in the heads of the party, who must 
have known the formidable difficulties that existed, 
by a correspondence which took place at the begin- 
ning of February between the Prince of Wales and 
Mr. Perceval, in which 4he prince declared “ that 
the irresistible impulse of filial duty and affection 
to his beloved and afflicted father,” and his dread 
that any act of the regent might interfere with the 
progress of his recovery, alone induced him to re- 
tain the present cabinet. His royal highness also 
complained indirectly of the restrictions which the 
minister had thought fit to put upon the powers of 
the regency.* Mr. Perceval, in his reply, defended 
the line of conduct which he and his colleagues had 
pursued ; and, as in other matters of a personal 
nature the premier on former occasions had opposed 
the wishes of the prince, and had never (not even 
now, when he was confirmed in his high office) 
betrayed any symptoms of a timid, u submissive, 
or compromising spirit, it was judged by those who 
pretended to be gpod judges of human nature, that 
he must be excessively odious to the regent, and 
that this odium must render his long continuing 
in office impossible. They neglected to observe 
that, though Perceval’s steady and^iecided conduct 
might have given oftcncc to the prince, it had gained 
for him many friends both in parliament and in 
the country, and had warmed the attachment and 
zeal of the disciples, friends, and admirers of Pitt, 
who indisputably continued to form by far the 
strongest party in the nation — a party which in fact 
could be overthrown or committed only by a com- 
promise and a coalition with their political adver- 
saries. This last was an event not likely to occur; 
for, if the Pittites, or Tories, had been disposed to 
try the always dangerous experiment (which they 
were determined not to try, and which, lieing con- 
scious of their own unaided superiority of strength, 
they felt that there was no necessity for them to 

• The iiriiice's IpIUt uhb to Uiih ciTeel 

“ Carlton hoiise, Feb. 4, 1811. 

*' The Prince of Wale» couHuleiB the looment to be arrived winch 
cnlh for hiB decmioii with leBpect to the peraont. to be employed by 
him in the odmiinsirutinn of the executive government of the country, 
aecordiiig to tliv iiowers vested in him tlie bill nussed b) tlie two 
HouseB of parliament, and non on the point of recen ing tliu sanction 
of tlie great seal. 

" The prince feds it incumlieiit ujion him, ut thiH precise juncture, 
to communicate to Mr Perceval his intention not to remove ft-um tlieii 
stations those whom lie finds there as his majesty's official servants. 
At the same time the prince owes it to the truth and sincerity of cha- 
racter which he trusts will appear in every action of his life, in wlint- 
cver situation placed, pxplicitfy to declare that the irresistible imjiulHu 
of filial duty and affection to his beloved and afflicted father leads liim 
to (/read tAat any act of the regent miff/it, in the imallest degree, haw the 
effect qf interfering with the 'progress of his sovereign’s recovery. 

*' This consideration alone dictates the decision now communicated 
to Mr. Perceval. 

“ Having thus iierformed nu act of indispensable duty, ftom a just 
sense of what is due to his own consistency and honour, the prince 
lias only to add, that, among the rnahy bleaslngi to be derived iVom 
his majnly's restoration to health, and to tbo personal exorcise of his 
royal functions, it will not, in the prince’s estimation, be the least, 
that that most fortunate event will at once rescue him from a situation 
of unexampled embarroumeut, and put an end to a state of uffairs 
ill ealciilalcd, he fears, to snstain the interests of the United Kingdom 
in this awful .uul pciilnus crisis, and most difficult to be reconciled to 
the genuine piiuciplci of the Ufitish constitution." 
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try), they would have encountered a capital iro})e- 
diment at leaat from Earl Grey, if not from the 
entire Whig phalanx, who had not yet recovered 
from the aad and diahonouring effects of Foz*s 
coalition with Lord North. Even those not friendly 
to him acknowledged the ability, spirit, integrity, 
and imperturbable calmness and good humour 
which Perceval had displayed through all the con- 
duct of this most difficult and trying business. It 
was said that the regent might be offended at the 
minister, but that he could not but feel an increase 
of respect for the man. The reasons assigned by 
fhe prince, in his letter to Perceval, for continuing 
the government as he found it established were no 
doubt strong and true motives, although they cer- 
tainly were not all the motives by which his royal 
highness was actuated. One of the king’s physi- 
cians represented to the prince the likelihood of 
his majesty’s recovery ; told him that his father fre- 
quently made the most anxious inquiries about him ; 
and, affirming that a change of ministers would, 
in all probability, as soon as it was communicated 
to the king, produce such an exacerbation as might 
put an end to his life, he very strongly impressed 
upon his royal highness the reff ectiuii iiiat he might 
come to be considered as guilty of parricide. The 
queen, loo, WTote a letter to her son, saying that 
the king had been informed of all that had 
passed during his illness, and was in the higiiest 
degree gratified by the manner in which the prince 
had conducted himself.* All this has been set 
down by the Wings as a mere intrigue, carried 
on with great art, in order to determine the legeiit 
not to make any ministerial change ; but, us it is 
not easy to set limits to the uncertainties of the 
medical science in its most difficult department, 
or to the fond hopes of an affectionate wife, the 
conversation and the letter may very well be ac- 
counted for without believing in any intrigue 
whatever ; and the physician and the queen may, 
in perfect truth and sincerity — as they understood 
the mutter — have addressed the regent in the 
manner they did ; nor could the prince have en- 
tertained any doubt of the effect which would he 
])roduced upon his father by any entire and sudden 
change in the administration, nor can the physician 
he accused of much exaggeration in affirming that 
the appointment of a Grey or a Grenville cabinet 
would have been a death-blow to the poor blind 
old king, who had, and who for some months con- 
tinued to have, lucid intervals, during which he 
eagerly inquired into the condition of the govern- 
ment, and into the state and progress of the war, 
of the final result of which he had never, in his 
better days, doubted, provided only the disciples 
of Fox, who had all along declared the war to be 
unnecessary and unjust, were not forced upon him 
as ministers and counsellors. It is but a perverse 
ingenuity to get up or imagine intrigues and artful 
manceuvres to account for what may be explained 
upon very simple and very obvious grounds. A 
great deal too much importance has been attri- 

* 8u Samuel Rumill> . 
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buted to the conduct at this crisis of that effete and 
dis^edited man SberidaH, and to what is called 
an intriguing manoeuvre which he practised. The 
prince, who, at one moment, had gone the length 
of refusing to receive Mr. Perceval at Carlton 
House, and who had requested Lords Grey and 
Grenville to make a draff of the answer which he 
should deliver to the addresses of the Lords and 
Commons, was not well satisfied with the paper 
they sent him, and handed it over to Sheridan to 
make some alterations in it. This said draft was 
not the production of ministers, or even of men 
who were agreed as to a ministry to be formed, 
and the places they were to occupy; Grey and 
Grenville had been consulted ss private individuals ; 
it w'as premature and irregular in them to seek to 
identify the regent with themselves and their views, 
as they did in the draft they presented ; and the 
prince had the indisputable right of submitting 
their paper to correction, or of rejecting it alto- 
gether-<-which last course would have been the 
best. Sheridan, who was always ready to do w hut- 
soever the prince might ask from him, — Sheridan, 
who had long considered himself a disapjiointcd, 
ill-nscd man, deprived by the aristocratic pride and 
the selfishness of the great Whig families of the 
rewards to which his services and his eloquence 
I entitled him — who had little to hope from Earl 
[ Grey, and a g(K)d deal to fear from Earl Grenville, 
whom he had lampooned on various occasions — 
undertook his present task with alacrity, and ma- 
terially altered the Grey and Grenville paper. It 
should appear, however, that the alterations were 
precisely conformable to the directions of the 
prince, that others licside Sheridan were employed, 
and that the Earl of Moira was nut a stranger to 
any part of Ihi husincbs, a sufficieiilly strong ]>ioof 
that, 111 the cstiinution of that high-minded noble* 
man, there, was nolliing tricky iioi dishonourable 
m the transaction. If the prince had adopted, 
without alteration, the Grey and Grenville paper, 
which sounded like their own opposition speeches, 
the regency would have commenced with a quarrel 
with both Houses of parliament. His royal high- 
ness sent back their draft in its corrected or altered 
form to Lords Grey and Grenville, apparently 
without anticipating any angry remonstrance on 
their part; but those two noblemen, in a joint 
letter to the prince, expressed in strong terms their 
dissatisfaction, telling his royal highness that, aa 
he had not deemed it proper to follow their advic^ 
but had submitted their humble endeavours in hit 
service to the judgment of another person, 
must decline taking any further part in the in- 
tended arrangements. The regent showed this 
peremptory letter to Sheridan, who is said to have 
represented to the prince the miserable atate of 
tutelage in which he must expect to be kept by 
men who began their lecturea andiheir atately dic- 
tation to him even before they were hia ministers.* 
But, weeks before thia, it waa rumoured that 
Lords Grey and Grenville could not accord, that 

• T. Moon, Lire of Bheridea. 
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differences and even disBenBiona prevailed in the 
Whig party, or in that coatitioii of pardeB which 
had occupied the c^poBitioa ; and certain 

facts and circiunstances, now known to the whole 
nation, produc^ no Bin«di degree of mdiapoaition 
to Lord Grenville, together with the pretty general 
conviction that his lordehip could not take office aa 
first lord of thetreasury, and that he had never aeri- 
oudy aimed at doing bo. Lord Grenville had held 
for many years the very profitable patent place for 
life of auditor of the exchequer ; on asauming the 
premiership in the Ad Talents administration, 
being fully determined not to sacrifice hia certain 
income as auditor to his very uncertain salary, 
power, and patronage as imnister, his lordahip^a 
friends brou^t in a bill to allow him to hold 
both places, arguing that there was no incon- 
sistency or incompatibrlity in this double tenure, 
that the auditor^! p of the exchequer was never 
intended as a check on the treasury, that the first 
lord of the treasury might very constitutionally, 
safely, and appropriately continue to be auditor of 
the exchequer, &c., the auditorship being little 
else than a dependency and registry of the trea- 
sury. This bill was almost the first measure the 
Talents entered upon, and it was generally con- 
sidered to have been carried through parliament 
with a greedy impatience and indecent haste. 
Nor was Lord Grenville the only member of his 
family that had been eager and successful in ob- 
taining a disproportionate share of tlie public 
mouey and of the good things in the gift of govern- 
ment. Until driven from office his lordsliip had 
continued to exercise the double functions of 
first lord of the treasury and auditor of the .ex- 
chequer, bis party being ready at any moment to 
demonstrate that there was not the sliglitest im- 
propriety or inconvenience in his so doing. But, 
when Perceval, then first lord of the treasury, was 
embarrassed by the king’s malady, and by the 
difficulties and delays attendant on the settling of 
the regency, Grenville, as auditor of ‘the exchequer, 
gave a version of the duties of that office altogether 
different from the one which had been formerly 
given by his friends, claiming for that office a 
high d^ree of authority, and independence, and 
responsibility, and holding that constitutionally the 
auditor of the exchequer was intended as a check 
on the first lord of the treasury : all of which was 
true, and express^ on the title of the office, but 
was quite as true in 1807 as now. At the trying 
and critical moment, when nothing was settled, 
when there was neither a king nor a regent, issues 
of money for the army and navy became in^pen- 
sable. Money had been apj>ropriatod by parlia- 
ment for these services; but if was required by 
law that the issues should ^be by orders under |he 
great seal, the privy seal, or the aign manual, or 
by express authority pf an act of parliament. 
Mr. Perceval conceiv^ that, under all the existing 
circumstances, it would be best to put the privy 
seal to the orders for the issues ; whieffi could not 
be long delayed without exposing both army and 
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navy to serioji^s incoovenience, if not to danger 
and to mutmy. The Imeper of thp p^vy aeal^ Lord 
Westmorland, ^as quite willii^ to taka re- 
sponsibility upon hi^elf ; jimt it wfia found tjM 
the signature of the ejerk ^ privy seal wtm 
like^ilie necessary ; apd Mr. Larp^ jv^o Wed 
that office, refused to smp^ pleadmg f^plee qf 
conscience ,on account pf hip ojath oi ^^ce. Upon 
this Mr. Perceval iseued ap , order the t^ea- 

sury for the exchequer, holding that it was better 
for the responsible mipiateis of tl^ crown to ri^ 
the censure, or wait for a bill of indemnity ikom 
parliament, than to ajllonr the public service to 
suffer. But, when th^ treasury warrants were 
carried to Lord Grenville, in his capacity as auditor 
of the exchequer, be required time “ tp consider 
the nature and extent of the duties yrhich tlup new 
and unexpected course of proceeding imposed upon 
him and requested to know from Mr. Perceval 
when it was absolutely necessary .that the money 
should be issued. His lordship was informed, 
that,' according to the usual course of supplying 
the weekly issues to the navy and army, it would 
be necessary that sums should be issued for both 
services, beyond the amount of the existing credit 
at the exchequer, either on the morrow, or the next 
day at farthest ; but, if an actual issue could be 
made within six days, no serious inconvenience 
was apprehended.” The noble auditqr of the ex- 
chequer then demanded that the legal opinions of 
the attorney and solicitor generals should be taken. 
These law officers pronounced that they “ did not 
think the warrant of the lords commissioners qf 
the treasury was in law a sufficient authority im- 
perative upon the auditor, nor, consequently, a 
legal sanction for his proceeding to obey the same ; 
nor that any discretion was left to him by ,the law 
on this occasion, for the exercise of which he 
would not be responsible.” In communicating 
this opinion to Lord Grenville, Mr. Perceval and 
the lords commissioners of the treasury informed 
him “ that their sense of the mischief to the public 
service which would arise if any delay should take 
place appeared to render it indispensable that the 
warrants should he forthwith complied with, and 
that they were consequently ready to take upon 
themselves 4;he responsibility of any act which 
might be .essential for that purpose.” Lord Gren- 
ville, who, as , first lord of the treasury, had been 
his own auditor of 'the exchequer, now declared 
tlmt Perceval’s responsibility would not relieve 
him from his, and that his conscientious scruples 
as auditor were insurmountable. ** jf,” said his 
lordship, “ I could be satisfied of the propriety of 
my doing what is required, there is no personal 
jasponaibility which 1 would QQt readily jnew tor 
the public .interests ; but I.enuuot pe^u^Mi^ inyfeK 
^that i.coaM obey these warmts without, a breach 
of my cffiGial duty on that poiut whieh is above 
all others peculiarly.obligatoiy.oivfte pevspP placed 
in the jituation of auditor of .the ,jex4(cqw ; 
without a high and criminal .ifioliriQQ hoth.^ a 
positive statute, and alsp of the essential principles 
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of out monarcliibal juttliutniiiitity codlixtatfon. 

I um told/* he cohtimied, ** that 1 nttist act on 
my own diacfCtion^ for the eierciae df which I 
mult alohe be responcible. iTiii reipcrtiilbUity, if 
it legally attachei upon me, t CBittiat tttbafa to 
any other bersodi, and jeaat df all to jrdtiT lord- 
ships, whatever witlingneai you hate dipfeiaed to 
take it upcfn yourielvCa. My iiteftlptirig to dO so 
would itielf life crimidal ; tedding to cobfouud the 
official relations in which I have the hondbr to 
stand towards your lordships, and to anhul those 
. checks which the law has established fat insuring 
the faithful discharge of our respective duties, dtid 
thereby the security of the public treasure. [ fPhcre 
was this check when Grenville was first lord of 
the treasury and auditor of the exchequer .^] But 
1 beg leave humbly to submit that the law has in 
truth invested me with no discretion on this sub- 
ject. The exigencies of the public service, which 
your lordships have condescended to detail to me 
ill these your warrants, are matters of state, of 
which, as auditor of the exchequer, 1 have no 
knowledge, and Can take no cognizance.** After 
repeating that he was compelled to decline, but 
with all due respect,** a comiiliance with the re- 
quisition contained in the warrants, Grenville re- 
commended that the difficulty should be submitted 
to the consideration of both Houses of parliament, 
whose right and duty it was to provide the means 
of removing it, and to whose pleasure he would 
entirely sutimit. Upon this — on the 3rd of January 
— Perceval laid the whole correspondence before 
parliament, saving that, but for the difficulty which 
had been unexpectedly started, he certainly should 
not have thought it expedient to bring the subject 
under their immediate notice ; that he had, how- 
ever, always anticipated it as his duty to submit it 
lo their consideration, not for the puruose of ob- 
taining a vote of indemnity beforehand, but, after 
having incurred the responsibility, for the purpose 
of ctdling on the House to determine whether 
or not ministers had acted justifiably in ordering 
the issues of money for the service!, for which that 
very money had been appointed by the House. 
He moved a resolution, that the lotus of the trea- 
sury should issue their warrants for the immediate 
payment of such sums as were necessary, and that 
the auditor and officers of the exchequer should 
obey those warrants. The resolution passed, after a 
long debate, without a division, and Was afterwards 
agreed to by the Lords. Thus the money was issued 
to the army and navy, and an end was put to Lord 
Grenville*8 scruples and contumacy ; but the public 
discussion, by reviving the memory Of what had 
passed on the occasion of the accession of his lord- 
ship to office on the death of Mr. Pitt, inflicted a 
mdit atorioUs iUjiiry bn the Grenyille {larty, which 
never had enjoyed much popularity. After such 
public and recent diacusaion, the moat btonze- 
faced politician miaht ahrink from attempting 
again to unite aiid hold the two officel of auditor 
and first lord <if thb treasury ; and after all that 
had passed there would have been coniiderable 
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ai^kwordneas even in Ms c«bttodiii|j to hold Ma 
well-pidd patetif pliK^ stag Itoy offier office 
in tba cObinot to which the pKmidtohfp might ha^ 
btett attached. Now, without the borough ioftii- 
ence df Lari Gtenville, and of hia ftimily aiid 
nezloria, Bari Grey and the rest of the Whlgi, 
ethh Ihould they be backed by the entire fOtoflr 
and support Of Carlton House, could itot to 
ntiintiun tbetnseltei in office for a week. It Was 
exceedingly doubtful Whether, with tdl the Gren- 
ville influence, and with a conformity of interests, 
sentiments, and views (which certainly did not 
exist among them), the Whig! cottld htfte seettred 
BO much as a minimum parliamentary majority. 
To give them a chance it would have beoh neces- 
sary to dissolve parliament and tlirow the whole 
court influence into the general electiOfi. But 
there was not time to try this experiihent: too 
much time had been already consumed, and public 
business too seriously obstructed, to allow of a 
delay of many weeks. Indeed even the shorter 
space of time i^hit^h would have been required for 
the members of the House of Commons who might 
have taken office to obtain their re-election to 
their Seats was, in itself, a very serious objection 
to any ministerial change at this moment of crisia. 
Upon all these, and u]k}n other coniiderationi, the 
Prince of Wales’s Whig partialities, even suppos- 
ing them to have been decided and strong, might 
very naturally have given way. Btit there is little 
to show that these partialities or predilections were 
very strong this time. It was true that the 
prince, acting as all heirs apparent to the throne 
since the accession of the House of Brunswick had 
acted, had courted or coqueted with the opposition ; 
that in his young days he had worn the blue and 
buff’; that he had lived in great intimacy and 
familiariiv with some of the men of wit and 
humour (and they vtrere decidedly meti of pleasure 
also), who chanced to be Whigs and opposition 
leaders ; that the Successive governments of the 
king his father had thwarted many of his wishes 
and refused not a few of his demands, and that on 
all such occasions the parliamentary opposition had 
stood forward with more dt less warmth aa his 
champions and eulogists : but at the verv first 
really vital difference which occurred (that upon 
the French .Revolution), the prince had op^Iy 
separated himself from the opposition, and, bo^ 
publicly and privately, in the House Of Lord! i| 
well as in Carlton House, had strongly declared 
against the opinions entertained or ptofeiaed by 
Mr. Fox and his friends; and it had long been 
matter of notoriety that not the king himSdf Wil 
more resolutely bent upon continuing the 
with France than wai the Prince of Wales. Oh 
this last point all the royal disket, titb the 
doubtful ezeeption of bnt, agreed ^ith the JfHhce, 
and entertained the same oontxetion a! the kind 
their father, that peace waa never to be purehaaed 
with dishohotiTabfe and dangerous submissian to 
terms dictated by ]Rotiaparto. Now, Lord Grey 
and his adherents who considered dtemselves the 
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truest representatives of the Foxites, and nvho had 
never ceased proclaiming the war to be unnecessary 
and unjust, were understood to be determined to 
signalise their return to power by opening negotia- 
tions with the Emperor of the French ; and Lord 
Grenville and his friends, though they had not 
committed themselves so thoroughly to a negotia- 
tion and a peace upon any terms, were believed to 
cherish the notion that England ought to cease 
altogether from interfering in the affairs of the 
continent, and from succouring the Portuguese 
and Spaniards in a hopeless struggle with the 
French, and limit all her exertions to a defensive 
war for the protection of her own coasts and her 
own colonies. There was thus, on the question of 
war or peace, a considerable difference between 
Grey and Grenville. But among the mixture of 
parties which had formed the opposition, and 
which was now aspiring to the government, there 
existed other and more c.xtrcme divergencies of 
opinion. Lord Holland, though the nephew and 
pupil of Fox, whom he closely resembled in many 
particulars, was very far from agr^ing either with 
Grey or Grenville ; for he had travelled in Spain, 
had resided for a considerable time in that country, 
had acquired its language and an acquaintance with 
its literature, and was enthusiastic in the cause of 
Spanish independence, and very sanguine as to 
the final success of the national resistance of the 
Spaniards. With these feelings, Lord Holland, as 
minister, would have acted with additional vigour 
in aid of Spain and Portugal, and in this policy 
he would have been followed ceHainty by Lord 
Moira, and probably by Mr. Poiisonby. No go- 
vernment could have stood with these irreconeileable 
differences among its chiefs and members ; hut, on 
other subjects, and particularly on that of par- 
liamentary reform, there was an equal want of 
unanimity in opinion and principle ; and it may 
safely be said that these coalesced parties fully 
agreed in nothing except in taking a liberal view 
of the Catholic claims and the great question of 
religious freedom — a question upon which they 
could not have commanded a majority, the people 
of Great Britain being not yet prepared for such 
principles. Indisputably, the Prince of Wales 
had entertained a very friendly regard for Fox, 
but his affection for any other men of that party, 
or rather of those parties, may be safely reduced 
to a very small matter ; he disliked the tone and 
manners of Grenville, and he did not much like 
those of Grey, and his family traditions bore testi- 
mony to the annoyances and vexations which his 
father had suffered from a haughty and imperious 
minister. The prince retained Sheridan in his 
society, and admitted him into part, at least, of 
his confidence ; but Sheridan was now scarcely to 
be considered as a Whig, or as a member of any 
one of the coalesced parties, considering himself as 
aggrieved by Grenville and by Grey, and being 
ready, at any moment, to comply with the wishes 
of the prince ; and, besides, Sheridan had been too 
ready and unscrupulous in the services which he 
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had rendered or proffered, and had too entirely lost 
himself in public opinion, either to have any claim 
on the regent’s esteem, or any capability of doing 
him any fiirther public service. Lord Moira, in- 
deed, was both liked and respected by the prince ; 
but it was said that, although this nobleman hod 
been a steady Whig, and a warm opponent of Per- 
ceval as of Pitt, he waited upon the prince, then 
in a state of painful indecision, and declared that 
his affection for his royat highness, and his anxiety 
for the welfare and honour of the country, that his 
loyalty and patriotism obliged him to say that a 
calm reviewal of all the circumstances and difficul- 
ties of the times had convinced him that a stable 
Whig ministry could not be constituted out of the 
discordant materials of the opposition, and that 
there would be great danger in making the at- 
tempt. 

Whatever may have been the number or the 
relative weight ol’ the motives which induced the 
regent to retain his father’s ministry, his decision 
w'as certainly acceptable to the great majority of 
the nation.* The recollections of All the Talents 
administration were a strong bar to the pretensions 
of the living men who had formed it ; and it was 
woise than idle for them to talk again (as tliey had 
recently been doing) of the incalculable advantages 
to be derived from the union and blending of great 
names, great reputations, great and varied abilities, 
&c. The Burdettites and Radi ca^ reformers said 
that it was as well to retain Perceval and Liverpool 
as to supersede them by Grey and Grenville ; that 
a ministry formed by these two joint opposition 
lords would, in reality, have excluded almost all 
the people’s friends — that from those lords the 
people could have expected nothing. 

The ceremony of installing the prince regent 
was performed in Carlton-house on Wednesday the 
6th of February, the prince swearing to be faithful 
and to bear true allegiance to his majesty King 
George III. ; to execute truly and faithfully the 
office of regent of the United Kingdom, according 
to the act of parliament ; to administer, according 
to law, the power and authority vested in him by 
the said act ; and in all things, to the utmost of his 
power and ability, to consult and maintain the 
safety, honour, and dignity of his majesty, and the 
welfare of his people. The lord president of the 
council then presented the declaration against 
popery, which was repeated audibly and then sub- 
scribed by the prince, as the oaths had been. The 
privy councillors signed as witnesses; and these 
instruments were then delivered to the keeper of 
the records. The prince then delivered to the 
president of the council a certificate of his having 

* As late as the let and 2nd of February, Wilberfarce makes these 
curious entries in his Diary : — " No one knows what the prince means 

to do. whether to change his ministers or not Lord Bathurst 

lielieves they are nil to go out ; but Perry, the editor of the Morning 
Chronicle, told Stephen that the Prince of Wales has examined the 
ph}Bician ut Carlton-hoiise os to the itate of the king’s health, and has 
determined against changing his ministero. Otherwise, it had been 
decided that Lord Grenville was to be Srst lord of the treasury, in 

apite of Ills late letter to Perceval lam inured that, befbie 

tiie prince determined upon keeping the prennt ministen, he nnt to 
Mrs Fitaherbcrt and Lady H., and that they both advised it." 
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Kceived the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper ; and 
this certificate also was countersigned and handed 
over to the keeper of the records. 

On the 12ih of February — six days after Ac in- 
stallation of the regent — the session of parliament 
was regularly opened, not by Ae prince in person, 
but by commission. The commissioners were the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Ae Lord Chancellor, 
the Duke of Montrose, Earl Camden, and the Earl 
of Westmoreland. The speech Aey delivered in 
the name of the regent dwelt upon Ae success of 
our armies in the Indian seas, and the repulse of 
the French and Neapolitans in the attack on Sicily ; 
upon failures Aat the French had met with in Por- 
tugal and at Cadiz ; and it expressed the hope that 
parliament would enable the regent to continue the 
most effectual assistance to the brave nations of the 
Peninsula. It was again declared that the best 
interests of the British empire must be affected by 
the issue of the contest of these two nations, and 
that England could not and ought not to think of 
abandoning their cause. No speech from the throne 
since the beginning of the war had been more war- 
like. In the debates on the address, Lord Grenville 
explicitly declared his conviction that it was impos- 
sible to expect success in such a war — that, in a 
contest BO unequal, the money and resources of this 
country must be expended with certain loss. The 
address, however, was carried in both Houses with- 
out a division, and with far less opposition and 
oratory than might have been expected. 

On the 21 st of February, Perceval informed the 
House that he had been preparing a plan for the 
establishment of the regent’s household, which 
would have required an additional allowance of 
12,000/. to 15,000/. a-year, but that his royal 
highness had determined not to add to the burthens 
of the people, by accepting any addition to his pub- 
lic state. It was stated, however, by one of the 
rince’s legal friends or advisers, that, in case the 
ing should not recover, and the regency should 
become permanent, Ais question would be open 
anew to his royal highness’s consideration.* 

Soon after his installation it was reported that the 
Regent intended to restore the Duke of York to 
the office of Commander in Chief of the Forces. 
The Perceval administration had zealously defended 
the duke during the investigation, and the opposi- 
tion, or all that portion of it which had supported 
Colonel Wardle, had not conciliated the Prince of 
Wales by Ae zeal they had displayed in accusing 

• Th« regnit, ahortly after hli intieUation, gave a iplendid Ate at 
Carlton houie. Nothing ao gay, or ao grand, or ao gorgenua, had ever 
been Been in an EnglLah palace ; but the ftte Vaa generally diaap- 
proved of by the pubUe aa uuaoaMoable. A few weeka after thia an 
Incident oeeuirad, which Fianeia Homer deacrlbea in a manner that 
doaa erwUt to hu food feeling :— *• There waa a very alTeeting proof of 
the king's melancholy aUte given last week at the Coiic<«rt of Ancient 
Mufic : It was the Dnke of Cambridge^a night, who announced to the 
dliceton that Uv king hinucLf had made the aelection. Thia eonaiated 
of all the Sneat passages to be found in Handel deavlptive ofmadoeH 
and blindneaa ; particularly thoaa in the opera of ' Samson t’ there waa 
one also upon madiMM horn love, and the lamentation of Jeiditba 
upon the lorn of hu daughter ; and it oluaad with * God save the Aing,* 
to make sure the application of aU that went before. It araa a very 
melancholy at weU aa ringnlar inatanoe of aenaMrfUty, that in the in- 
ienrala ct mason he ahonld dwaU upon the wont -imiinatamwia of his 
situation, and have a aoit of indulgence in solieiling the pubUe svm* 
Iiathy.’’~X«nfr la kit Fglhar, is Memoin oad CarrMgwsfow. 
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and decrjring his broAer. Old Sir David Dundas^ 
who had succeeded within ao'ihort a space of time 
in disgusting or indisposiitg Ae whole army, had 
applied early in the winter for leave to retire from 
the arduous office ; stating that ill health oblined 
him so to do, and Aat he had already served bis 
country in different military capacities fur half a 
century. This application had been repeated eo 
frequently and so earnestly that it was indispen- 
sable to name some one to succeed Sir David. The 
universal voice of Ae army said, Re-appoint the 
Duke of York ; thus seconding or even anticipating 
the wishes of the Regent. The trials in which Mrs. 
Clarke had been engaged, and the aad exhibition 
which Colonel Wardle and his friends had made 
since the delicate investigation, had gone far to 
neutralize the popular prejudice and outcry against 
the duke, and Perceval and his colleagues saw little 
or no difficulty in complying with the earnest 
wishes of the regent. Accordingly, on the 25A 
of May, the Duke of York’s re-appointment was 
gazetted, and without any outcry. Even the oppo- 
sition newspapers were nearly all silent on the sub- 
ject. The re-appointment did not, however, pass 
without some animadversion in parliament Lord 
Milton moved in the Commons that it had been 
highly improper and indecorous in the advisers of 
the regent to recommend the re-appointment. He 
was supported by Lord Althorpe, Mr. Wynn, Mr. 
W. Elliot, Whitbread, and others: but various 
members retracted the unfavourable opinions they 
had delivered against tlie duke during the investi- 
gation ; declaring that the circumstances which had 
come to light concerning the evidence and the 
character of Ae witnesses, and Ae conduct of the 
accusers, ctuiscd them to regret the votes which they 
had then given : some said that the country waa 
ready to acknowledge that the re-appointment of 
the duke was a great public benefit ; that no mea- 
sure could be more consonant with the feelings of 
the army; that the army, which would have been 
degraded and injured by Ae corrupt practices 
which had been imputed to him, if such practices 
had really existed, was, of all parts of the nation, 
the most highly pleased at Ae duke’s return to 
power; and upon a division Lord Milton’s motion 
was negatived by an immense majority r— 296 
against 47. The duke signalized his return to the 
war-office by establishing regimental schools on 
the Bell system. The supplies voted for the yealt 
amounted to 56,021,869/. Out of this suot 
20,276,144/. were appropriated to the navy, 
21,269,940/. to the army, 5,012,378/. to the ord- 
nance, 2,100,000/. to suMdies, See. for Portugal, 
and 400,000/. as a subsidy to Sicily. 

More through our differences with America, and 
the interruption of our trade with Ae United States, 
than through Bonaparte's contiDentid system, s con- 
siderable coromerciid depression wap felt at ^s cri- 
tical moment, together wiA a derangement in the 
money market, in a great measure occasioned by 
the necessity of constantly sending specie— psrti- 
culaily gold — ^to the contiDeiit, and by the import* 

3 F 
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ant drcumstance that the price of gold had risen 
all over the continent, partly owing to the almost 
total suspension of the supplies of gold from South 
America (where by this time nearly all the Spanish 
colonies were in a state of revolt and anarchy), and 
partly through other potent causes.* A certain 
school of politicians and economists, taking up the 
abstract principle that a gold and silver currency 
(with gold only for a legal tender in all sums beyond 
a certain low amount) was far preferable to a paper 
currency ; that guineas were better things than bank 
notes; and, forgetting that there was hardly any 
gold in the country, that silver was becoming scarce, 
that there was no immediate prospect of an influx 
of the precious metals, and that the fate of the coun- 
try mainly depended upon the credit of its paper 
money, thought this a proper moment for raising a 
cry in favour of a speedy return to cash payments. 
Mr. Francis Horner, who had chosen the bullion 
question as his cheval de haiaille^ and who seems 
to have got into parliament chiefly for the purpose 
of riding it, had obtained during the preceding year 
the appointment of a committee to inquire into the 
reason of the high price of gold bullion, and the 
state of the circulating medium, and of the exchanges 
between Great Britain and foreign parts. On the 
6th of May, Mr. Homer presented the report of 
the Bullion Committee, in the drawing up of which 
he had the principal hand. He prefaced it w'lth 
an elaborate exposition of his own theory and views. 
The report stated ** that there was an excess in the 
paper circulation, of which the most unequivocal 
symptom was the very high price of bullion, and 
next to that the low state of the continental ex- 
changes ; that the cause of this excess (of hank 
notes) was to be found in the suspension of cash 
payments, there being no adequate provision against 
such an excess except in the convertibility of paper 
into specie ; and that the unfavourable state of the 
exchanges originated in the same cause, and was 
further increased by the anti- commercial measures 
of the enemy.” The report added “ that the com- 

• Boiuparte never took the field with the Grand Army without 
carrying an immenee military chest with him, and this chest, from 
ohrious motives of couveoience, was always ailed and Tepleni!>h^ 
with gold. On starting on a campaign the French officers, und even 

those of the soldiers who had money, were all eager to convert it into 
gold : some of which was carried about the person m a belt or girdle, 
while some was left secreted at home. In France, ii1 1 cautious persons, 
aFprehaodlng fresh revolutions and changes of fortune and oistrust- 
teg the imperial bank, oocumulated all the gold specie they could, to 
conceal It and keen It for the evU hour. Nearly all over the eonii- 
aant of Europe the joseeurlty of property, and the dread of forced cuntri- 
butloDs and of less regular plonder, hod induced the bnhit of hoarding 
md hiding ; and gold was sought niter and bought up at a constantly 
increasing price, to be buried in the earth or coaceulc^ in secret re- 
eemm. fn thu matter, os in others, Europe was returning to her 
ancient barbarism, or to the eondition of the despotic nations of the 
East, where so large a portion of the precious metals is oonstanUy with- 
drawn from circulstlon and kept hidden. In UlS and 1818 os much oA 
Bis Spanish dollars could be obtained in any part of the Mediterranean 
for an English guinea. With such a temptation to send gold abroad, 
it was not likely that English traders and speculators aimnld be pre- 
Tented bv the ineoeeutable laws for prohibiting the exportation of gold 
and for keeping the guineas down to their standard value from send- 
^ gold abroad to the best market. Even In England. Scotland, and 
Ireland the practice of hoarding specie, during the whole of this revo- 
lutionary war, was far from briug uncommon. • Again, every English 
iSBcer, trayellcr, or merchant that went abroad eudeavoured to carry 
with him some gold, at a corns de reserve, in case of capture by the 
enemy, or of uth« accident Through all these causes united a guinea, 
hol^inea, or seven shUling piece had besoms a rare sight in Great 


mittee could see do sufficient remedy for the preseut, 
or security for the future, except the repeal of the 
Suspension Act : this they thought could not safely 
be done at an earlier period than two years from the 
time of their report ; but they recommended that 
early provision should be made by parliament for this 
purpose.” Four long nights were spent upon the dis- 
cussion of this report. Mr. Horner, who had thought 
that bis theory must carry conviction to all candid 
minds, was astonished to And that the majority of 
the House was blind to its merit, and that many even 
of his own friends and party diflered widely from 
him, not merely as to the expediency of attempting 
an impracticable change at a crisis like the present, 
but as to the soundness of several of his fundamen- 
tal principles. His opponents insisted that there 
had been no depreciation of the paper currency, but 
that gold had risen in value ; that a one pound bank 
note would still purchase twenty shillings’ worth 
of any commodity except minted gold ; that the 
people neither refused, nor thought of refusing, bank 
notes great or small ; and that it ill became the le- 
gislature to throw a discredit upon bank paper, or 
to shake that confidence without which it would be 
impossible to continue the momentous struggle in 
w’hich w'e w'ere engaged. [Many of those who 
voted with Mr. Horner, or advocated his doctrine 
out of doors, there can be no doubt, clung to his 
theory precisely because they saw that its adoption 
must force the government into^a peace with 
France.] Imagining that some persons, who might 
agree w ith him in his general principles, would yet 
difler from him in the practical conclusion, Mr. 
Horner divided his resolutions. The theoretical 
ones were rejected by 151 against 15 : the practi- 
cal conclusion, or the resolution which would have 
restored cash payments at the end of two years, was 
thrown out by the still greater majority of 180 against 
45. After this Mr. Vansittart, who had been 
assisted by George Rose and others, moved a series 
of resolutions, declaring that bank notes were not 
depreciated ; that the political and commercial re- 
lations of the country with foreign powers were 
sufficient to account for the unfavourable state of 
the foreign exchanges, and the high price of bullion ; 
that it was highly important that the restriction on 
cash payments should be removed whenever it was 
compatible with the public interest ; but that to fix 
a definite period earlier than that of six months after 
the conclusion of peace (which period was already 
fixed) would be highly inexpedient and dangerous : 
and after a discussion of three nights more these 
resolutions were all passed by a very large majority. 
But the bullionists would not let the matter rest 
here. Lord King, who prided himself on his 
descent from the family which produced the philo- 
sopher and metaphysician Locke, gave notice to his 
tenants, in a circular letter, which was printed and 
widely circulated throughout the country, that he 
would no longer receive bank notes at par, but 
that his rents must henceforward be paid, either in 
English guineas, or in an equivalent weight of Por- 
tuguese gold coin, or in bank notes amounting to a 
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■urn nifficient to purchase such an equivalent 
weight of gold. It was thought at the time, by those 
who were not partakers in his lord8hip*8 political 
antipathies, that Lord King had no worse motive 
than the design of enforcing his own opinion as a 
bullionist, and, perhaps, of annoying the existing 
ministers, whom he reproached more especially as 
enemies to religious freedom, and the claims of the 
catholics and dissenters of all classes ; but that, if 
his aim had been to bring about national bank- 
ruptcy, dishonour, and subjugation, he could not 
have taken more effectual means to attain that ob- 
ject. It was said that, perhaps, no individual whose 
intentions were not treasonable had ever before 
committed so mischievous an act. His example 
was followed by some other landlords, whose mo- 
tives were generally believed to be much less disin- 
terested than his lordship’s. The farmers and 
tenants of all classes were thrown into consterna- 
tion, for guineas were not procurable, and the new 
demand of the landlords w'ould have imposed an 
increase on their rents of from 25 to 30 per cent. 
Fortunately the parliament was still sitting. The 
very eccentric Earl Stanhope, who had figured so 
conspicuously at the beginning of the French revo- 
lution, as a convert to and a propagandist of French 
principles, had never ceased voting with the oppo- 
sition and opposing all ministries ; but he had his 
crotchets, and a pet theory of his own about cur- 
rency, and he was thus induced to stand forward, 
and boldly combat the practice or proposition by 
which Lord King intended to enforce his opposite 
theory. On the 27th of June, when the govern- 
ment seemed strangely blind to the doom which 
threatened them and the country, Stanhope gave 
the alarm, and brought in a bill for preventing the 
current gold coin from being paid for a greater 
value than twenty-one shillings, or Bank of Eng- 
land notes from being received for any smaller 
sum than they were issued for; and for staying 
proceedings upon any distress by tender of such 
notes. “The bank,” said he, “is one of the 
bottom planks of the ship of England, and woe be 
to us if we permit it to be bored through !” On the 
second reading of Stanhope’s bill Lord King de- 
fended his letter to liis tenants, and his intention of 
proceeding thereon. Lord Holland maintained that 
he was perfectly justifiable, as he was only dealing 
fairly for the interests of his own family, and acting 
according to the laws of the land.* Lords Lauder- 
dale and Grenville opposed Earl Stanhope’s bill, 
and bitterly censured ministers for countenancing 
it. Grenville spoke of the French revolution, and 
of the Jacobin club, in a way to revive the recollec- 
tions of some of Stanhope’s past extravagancies, 
eulogizing at the same time the character of Lord 
King, his public spirit, his extensive information, 
his fdmost unequalled acquaintance with the subject 
under discussion, his private virtues, his temper, 
and benevolence. The second reading of the bill 

* Lord King himaelf had said in the Home, ** I mw no coane left 
hat to give up my property, or hold it at nicli veloe ai the bank. In 
Its good pleauire, might pnt upon it ; or to avail myeelf of the meau 
vlileh the lav yM alfordi me for He prceervatioa.” 
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was, however, carried by 82 against 36. Lorda 
Grenville, Grey, Holland, J^juntdowne, Lauderdale, 
Essex, Jersey, and Cowper entered their protest 
against it, as ** manifestly tending to the compulsoKy 
circulation of a paper currency : a measure neoea* 
aarily productive of the must fatal calamities.*** 
Ministers thought it expedient to alter the bill, and 
such was the extent of their amendments that only 
about five lines of the original bill were left unal- 
tered. The purport and the effect of the bill re- 
mained, however, in the main : — it declared that 
bank notes should be taken only at their professed 
value, and it deprived the landlord of his summary 
remedy by distress, wherever tender of payment 
had been made in bank notes. On the third read- 
ing of the thus amended bill. Lord King said that 
this law would create additional mischiefs and in- 
coQveniencies ; that landlords would now refuse to 
grant leases ; that the bill could not effect the ob- 
ject which it professed to have in view, or retard 
depreciation of bank notes, &c. Lord Chancellor 
Eldon insisted that the claim which l^ord King had 
set forth in his letter to his teiiaiits was oppressive 
and unjust, and that the bill was necessary to pre- 
vent such a grievous oppression. “ The Restriction 
Act of 1797,** said Eldon, “interfered so far with 
individual contracts, as to say that a debtor should 
not be arrested, if he tendered his debt in bank 
notes ; the justice of that enactment has never been 
disputed, and is it now to be said, tliat a tenant shall 
have his goods or stock seized, because he cannot 
pay in gold which is not to be procured ? . . • • 
Let us suppose a young professional man, struggling 
with the world, who has a rent to pay of 90 /. per 
annum, and who has 3000/. in the bank, in the 
3 jier cents. His lordship demands his rent in gold, 
but the bank refuses to pay the tenant his dividend in 
gold. Would not the tenant have a right to sty, 

* As a public creditor, I am refused any other pay- 
ment than in bank notes ; but here is a legislator 
— one of those by whose act of parliament I am 
thus refused to he paid except in bank notes — in- 
sisting upon my paying him his rent in gold, whh'h 
I cannot procure ; and because I cannot procure it 
my goods are to be distrained ?’ Would not this 
be a grievous oppression ? Surely so long as it 
should be expedient to continue the Cash Suspen- 
sion Act of 1797, this present bill must become a 
part of it : for otherwise there would be no equality 
in the situation of different contracting parties, nor 
would equal justice be dealt out to those who bad 
an equal claim to it ; as there could be no justke 
in leaving the tenant, who had tendered bank notes, 
exposed to be distrained upon by his landlord, 
whilst the debtor m other cases, wik) had tendered 
bank notes, was exempted from arrest.*’t Lord 
Grenville, who had been himself in power* under 

• Lord HolUod added to hia ppolrat. that " nado It dao. ha* 
eauM, in hu Judgmant. the repeal of Uia Caali Srutpaaahm Act waa Iba 
only mvaiu which could cure tho inaonvcnlam alsiady Iklt, aod 
avert the yel greater ealamitlca which were laapandias, ftom tha pia- 
■ent elate of the circulation of the eoantry." 

t Lord Eldon nloo said, *' I am peouliarty altaated with laa p aat to 
tills queetioii, having tha oBleial com of laranty-Sva Billlonaof tha 
property of Hit Malay’s aabjaeu. and wltiurat tha maanfe of aiftN^ 
iDg the pymevt of any iwriof that aam asoaplln bask boIh.'* 
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his relative Pitt, when the original Suepenaion Act 
was passed, declared that he had then considered 
it as a necessary, but only temporary^ measure ; and, 
though the necessity was greater now than it had 
ever been, he renewed his hostility to the present 
bill. It was however passed, on the 8th of July, 
by 43 against 16. In the Commons the bill was 
opposed at every stage by Sir Francis Burdett, Sir 
Samuel Romilly, Mr. Brougham, Mr. Peter Moore, 
and others ; but it was eventually carried through 
that House by majorities of about four to one. The 
bullionist landl&rds were by this time perfectly well 
convinced that they must take payment from their 
tenants in bank notes at par, or get no rent at all ; 
the credit of the bank was not injured ; and things 
went on as before, all cool and rational men be- 
lieving that it would be soon enough to talk of the 
resumption of cash payments when the country 
should get specie to make them, or when the war 
should be well hnished. But on the continent the 
report of the Bullion Committee, the letter of Lord 
King to his tenants, and the discussions thereon in 
parliament and in the public prints, made impres- 
sions which were thought to be, and which pro- 
bably for a time w’ere, very injurious to the credit 
and the prestige of England. Warned by two or 
three of the most enlightened or the moat honest of 
his advisers, struck by an appearance of discontent 
even in France,, besieged by importunities and re- 
presentations from Naples, Leghorn, Genoa, Hol- 
land, the Hanse towns, and the whole of the north 
of Germany, which all agreed in representing that 
they were sinking fast into poverty, and that his 
continental system was doing far more hurt to the 
continent than to Great Britain ; and being at the 
same time startled at the altered and almost mena- 
cing tone of his late friend and admirer the Empe- 
ror Alexander, who was compelled by the interests 
of his nobility and landholders, whose superabund- 
ant produce could be sold to advantage only in the 
English markets, to set his face against the Berlin 
and Milan decrees ; the Emperor Napoleon had se- 
riously thought of abandoning, or at the least relax- 
ing, his unhappy system. But now he took tresh 
heart ; and, taking our parliamentary reports and 
debates as good evidence to the facts, he thought 
that England was only two fingers’ breadth from 
her ruin — d deux doigts de sa perte — that she had 
suffered for more than the continent, and that ano- 
ther year or two’s perseverance must witness her 
bankruptcy and the triumph of his system, when it 
would be an easy and simple operation to invade 
her shores, march an invincible French army into 
London, change the selfish and anti-social consti- 
tution of the country, and declare that the dypasty 
of Brunswick had ceased to reign. Long before 
this the members of the parliamentary opposition, 
and the opposition newspapers, had assured the 
world that Great Britain was altogether incapable 
of continuing a struggle which was draining all her 
resources— that Great Britain was exhausted and 
impoverished, and that every effort she made 
against the power and the will of France only hur- 
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ried on her final ruin ; but it might be said, as it 
had been said, that this was but the voice of a fac- 
tion, and the hackneyed argument of their paid 
journalists. But here was a voice of another kind ; 
here a committee of the House of Commons, com- 
posed of men of name and reputation, and some of 
whom had recently belonged to the ministry, had 
declared in a report to parliament and to the whole 
country that the paper currency was depreciated, 
was becoming every day more and more like the 
assignats of the French revolutionists, and that the 
only remedy that could be proposed was the imprac- 
ticable, impossible resumption of cash payments ; 
here a noble lord, who was lately prime minister, 
supports the principles laid down in the report of 
the committee; here another noble lord tells his 
tenants that he will not take depreciated bank notes 
as payment for rent, and repudiates the paper cur- 
rency, and finds other peers ready to back him, 
and support the argument that a national bank- 
ruptcy is imminent and inevitable : these men have 
a large stake in the country ; these men must know 
better than we the real state and prospects of their 
country. Allans, then! let us persevere a little 
longer ; let us burn all British merchandise v^her- 
ever found ; let us punish as traitors all those who 
attempt to introduce British goods into any part of 
the continent ; and, fur the triumph of this great 
system, which is now working its effects, let 
us brave and despise the remonstiiknces and the 
enmity even of the Czar Alexander ! The perfi- 
dious Albion has built upon a foundation of credit 
which has crumbled under her : she has trusted to 
paper, and presently it null be as easy to rend her 
in pieces as to tear up one of her flimsy bank notes. 
At the same moment Bonaparte certainly found 
another encouragement to persevere, in the rage and 
hostility of the United States against Great Britain. 
In his metaphorical way he talked of the leopards of 
England being chased from the seas by the eagle of 
France and the stirpes and stars of America. Yet, 
after all, the bullionists may be said, without per- 
haps intending it, to have done a fatal injury to the 
Emperor of the French : for, through them, and the 
discussions they provoked, he was encouraged to 
persevere, and even to attempt to coerce the czar, 
and hence followed the Russian campaign, and the 
disastrous retreat from Moscow. 

The debates on Catholic emancipation— -a subject 
which was again agitating Ireland in the most vio- 
lent manner — will be noticed in our Chapter on the 
history of Religion. 

Parliament was prorogued by commission on the 
24th of J uly. The speech expressed the regent’s 
warm approbation of the wisdom and firmness 
wlpch the two Houses had manifested in enabling 
him to continue the exertions of the country in the 
cause of our allies, and to prosecute the war with 
increased activity and vigour. 

Acting at their own discretion, and on their own 
responsibility, our ministers had sent out reinforce- 
ments and other succours to Lord Wellin^n, at 
the moment when nothing was settled, and when it 
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seemed doubtful whether they might not be dis- 
placed in four-aiid-twenty hours by their opponents, 
who had certainly induced people to believe that 
their first important proceeding would be the recal 
of our army from the Peninsula. In many parti- 
culars Perceval was not to be considered as a good 
war minister, and his cabinet was censurable for 
delay and indecision, and a proneness to adopt half 
measures ; but their manly conduct at this critical 
moment entitles them to the admiration and grati- 
tude of those who believe that it would have been 
■ disgraceful and ruinous to abandon the Spaniards 
anil Portuguese, and that the only chance, not only 
for the continent of Europe, but also Ur England • 
herself, lay in the prosecution of the war. If the 
contest in the Peninsula, which was draining the 
life-blood of France, had been given up at the be- 
ginning of 181 1, there would have been no Russian 
war in 1812; the Emperor Alexander would have 
temporized, and would have endeavoured to avert 
hostilities by complying with the will of Napoleon. 

Lord Wellington’s difficulties, with respect to the 
wilful Portuguese regency, and the provincial and 
other constituted authorities acting under it, had 
increased rather than diminished The prince 
regent, who knew little at Rio Janeiro of what was 
passing at Lisbon, and who had never been distin- 
guished by perspicacity or political wisdom, seemed 
inclined to take the part of Principal Souza, with 
whom his lordship had declared he could not act, 
and, at the same time, to drive from the Lisbon 
regency the only man in it with whom Wellington 
had reason to be satisfied. The ill humour and 
pique of these incompetent statesmen were betrayed 
in a variety of petty annoying acts, which would 
scarcely be credible if not related by the British 
general himself. Wherever they could they thwarted 
Lord Wellington, and insulted the troops lie com- 
manded, though these troops and this general were 
the only real defences of the country, and though the 
British government was sending millions of money 
to the Portuguese. If, during the inclement wea- 
ther, the English soldiers cut down a few trees to 
convert into fuel to cook their meat, or to warm and 
cheer them in their dreary bivouacs, the regency, 
who had engaged to furnish the army with these 
and other comforts and indispensable materials, but 
who actually furnished nothing, raised a clamour 
almost as loud and fierce as that which proceeded 
from the poor peasants when the French army 
swept through the country, ravaging and ravishing, 
plundering or burning, or otherwise wantonly de- 
stroying, whatever lay in their way; and, when 
Wellington was advancing from his winter can- 
tonments to drive Massena back into Spain, these 
gentlemen of the Portuguese regency pestered the 
English general with complaints about the soldiers 
having cut some firewood in the prince regent’s 
park, in Salvaterra, and about some olive-trees 
having been cut down, several months before, 
on the estate of a Portuguese, at Bucellas— the 
said olive-trees having in fact bean used in the 
making of ahattis for those lines of Torres Vedraa | 


which had saved Lisbon firom hiYasioa and plun* 
dcr, and the menilierB of the regency from espuvity 
or a flight across the Atlw^c.* At the ^^in- 
ning of the year his lordship saw good grounds for 
believing that that very per\'erte and troubletoma 
man the Patriarch of Oporto was assisting Skiusa 
in getting up an anti-English party, not only in 
Lisbon and Oporto, but also in other towns of the 
kingdom, which had been preserved solely by Eng- 
lish armies and English money from French con- 
quest and devastation; and on the 5th of January 
he expressed to our ambassador at Lisbon his de- 
cided opinion that there was a regular plot on foot 
against the English, and that at the hesd of it were 
the patriarch and Souza, who wanted to be able to 
show that they protested against the pretensioua 
of his lordship and Marshal Beresford to command 
the Portuguese army. His lordship thought also 
that the continued absence of Souza and the patri- 
arch from the councils was a consequeuce or rather 
a branch of this plot. These two men, who counted 
upon popular support, withdrew the very day the 
regency agreed to re-model and increase the taxes, 
and to introduce various economical reforms into 
the various departments of government, bv dis- 
charging some of those swarms of employes who 
were living in absolute idleness in Lisbon, by cur- 
tailing the salaries of others, Ac., in order to em- 
ploy the money thus saved in tlie defence of the 
country. But the capital ground of quarrel and 
hatred was the appropriation of the English subsi- 
dies, the regency claiming the entire control and 
distribution of that money, and Lord Wellini^n 
insisting that it should be under the control of the 
English ambassador, who should see that it was 
strictly applied to the purposes for which parlia- 
ment had voted it, namely, to pay and support the 
Portuguese army of 30,000 men. The subsidy this 
year was raised from one to two millions ; and an 
additional sura of 130,000/. per annum was granted 
to make up a certain amount of additional pay to 

* Colonol Garwood. WelllniKtoa DUpatohef; two dtopatetiMi to 
CliarloK Stuart, Bsq., doted 16Ut Moroh. 

In one of thoM letter* to our oroboKudor, who wo* olmoft m Dueh 
embarroMed by the regency at hiabon a* our general wa* In hi* ope* 
radon* lu the held, WelltuKton *ay*, with hi* eharaeteristle calm. _ 

lu respect to the charge of cutting Viarren wood tn the royal park for 
Srewood. 1 have to reply, that I Buppime hi* royal highne** doe* not 
propose that his Majesty’s troop* iiball want firewood in Portugal. It 
u reaaonalile that hi* royal highne**, as well ■* other proprleton, 
■hould be paid for the wood cut upon hi* demeMiest but either the 
troop* niiwt be allowed to cut firewood, papbigtor the same, wherever 
the defence of hu royal highne**'* dumlnluo* render* It necetsary 
tliat they should be stationed, or they must be remu\ad to the plnese 
where tney can cut firewood, by which hi* royal bighnasd’* inimSto 
must •uflTer. 1 cannot avoid advertiug to the disposition nsnlfiMed 
by the Portuguese government to complain of the oonduot of the 
Brltiih trooie, certainly, in this instance. wUliout foundatlun. Aeto ef 
misconduct, and even outrage, I admit, have been eommltled, bn| 
ficwr reitA impaaitg In any iustonee In which the mplahit emild he 
SHbftontiated ; bet I have not pet been abie to obtaim tXepmUhemt of 
anu indSmdwul o/iAm eoMitry, U hie erimet mhat they may. If the Brl* 
tuh soldier* have committed, a* nl^sidlers will eonmlt, ante of ■tie* 
conduct, they have at least fongliHpnvely for the eenotry. They 
' have beside* recently shown coramtteration for the ntofoilnBee of 
the people of this country, and aOmaUy/ed the poor, fa b e Wt en t s ^ aU 
the tvumt la wfueh they were amumed on the Bio JCqfor rim. Yet t 
have not heard that tbii Pbrtnguaae government pnan enpi o msd their 
approbation of this eoodnet, very unumial in people of Ihie etae* and 
description ■ nor di* 1 find that their bravery in the flOld, dielr hu* 
maoiiy, or their generosity, can induee those iirbom they are senrlog 
to look with indulgence at their falUngs, ot to draw o veil over the 
faults of the few, w eoasideralhm of the military and other eirtnss of 
the army." 
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all the officers of the Portuguese army ; yet through 
misapplication of funds, and through other proceed* 
ings in the highest degree discreditable to the re- 
gency, whole brigades of Portuguese continued to 
be left very frequently without bread, while the 
troops who were brigaded with the English, and who 
ought to have been supplied by their own govern- 
ment (by means of the money which our govern- 
ment sent them), were left to be fed by the English 
commissariat. It was impossible for the English 
to see these last brave and faithful companions in 
arms perish with hunger by their side, and so long 
as the English fed them the regency seemed deter- 
mined to take no heed. “ I do not believe,” says 
Wellington, a few months later, “ that there is any 
peculation amongst the heads of the government, 
but there is a gross misapplication of funds. The 
junta de viveres (board for regulating provisions) 
and the junta of the arsenal are connected, possi- 
bly in trade, but certainly by friendship or ac- 
quaintance, with all the merchants and dealers of 
Lisbon, and those who could best aiford to wait 
for their money are and have been invariably paid 
regularly ; while the dealers in the country and the 
officers and troops wait, and the former are never 
paid. ... I have not leisure to read long papers, 
which are called documents, but which contain not 
one syllable of truth. I have no money to give to 
the Portuguese government, and I believe it was 
never intended by our government that they should 
have the increased subsidy, till they shall make the 
necessary alterations in their military system to 
render it efficient.”* At the same time the co-ope- 
ration or the diversion which was to be made by the 
Spaniards proved any thing rather than effectual. 
In the course of two months the Spaniards lost, with- 
out sufficient cause, three strongly fortified cities, 
together with various towns and posts of less con- 
sequence ; and in the same period Marshal Soult, 
whose army of Andalusia did not then exceed 
30,000 men, took or destroyed above 22,000 Spanish 
troops, t Nor did failure and disgrace produce any 
modesty or humility ; the Spanish generals, with the 
single and very honourable exception of Castanos, 
appear to have occupied themselves in criticising 
the military conduct of Lord Wellington, instead 
of improving their own, or in making rhodo- 
montades worthy of so many Sacripanti, or in in- 
triguing against one another : to improve the dis- 
cipline of their troops, to study themselves the art 
of war, or any one of the arts connected with it, 
■eemed to be held as an occupation unworthy of a 
Spanish Don. 

During the months of January and February, 
the armies of Lord Wellington and Massena in 
Portugal remained iiy^e same respective posi- 
tions ; the low landr being flooded, so as to 
render field operations almost impossible, and 
the English general being determined to husband 
the health and strength of his men and horses. 
The French marshal was reinforced by the ninth | 

INipsIditi ; Lettan to Charln Stuart, Eaq., wrltlen in May. 

t Id. i Letter to the Lori of Liverpool. | 


corps d*arme€t under General Drouet, who entered 
Portugal by the valley of the Mondego, bringing 
with him a large convoy of provisions. About the 
same time Soult received direct orders from Bona- 
parte to act in concert with Massena by attacking 
Portugal south of the Tagus ; and a new French 
army was formed in the north of Spain, consist- 
ing of about 70,000 men, and placed under Mar- 
shal Bessieres, who was ordered to support and 
furnish all necessary assistance to the army of 
Portugal. Make a bridge across the Tagus, and 
let Massena and Soult form a junction: in the 
mean time keep the English in check, and make 
them lose men every day by engagements of 
advanced guards : their army is small, and they 
cannot aflord to lose many men ; besides, people 
in London are much alarmed about their army in 
Portugal ; and when the season becomes favour- 
able let the main operations be carried on on the 
south bank of the Tagus." Thus privately and 
confidentially wrote the Emperor of the French to 
his marshals, as if he had yet to learn that Lord 
Wellington would not waste away his army in 
afl'airs uf advanced guards, or in any useless skir- 
mishes or operations whatever, and that, wjth his 
good generalship and with such men, the small 
British army was equal to the duties of a very 
large one. All the reinforcements which Perceval 
and Lord Liverpool had determined to send at their 
own peril did not exceed 7000 men, and these did 
not arrive until the beginning of March. 

Leaving a large force to maintain the blockade 
of Cadiz, and other forces under Sebastiani to 
keep the ground which had been won on the side 
of Granada and Murcia, Soult moved with 20,000 
men towards the southern frontier of Portugal ; 
but, before crossing that frontier, he deemed it in- 
dispensable to reduce Badajoz, which otherwise 
would have been left in his rear with a consider- 
able Spanish garrison. Soult, who began to move 
nearly two months before Lord Wellington re- 
ceived his reinforcements, captured the fortress of 
01iven(;a on the 22nd of January, marched for- 
ward for Badajoz, defeated a Spanish army under 
General Mendizabal on the 19th of February, and 
then, without further hindrance, sat down to be- 
siege Badajoz. Masseiia’s army had so eaten up 
the country that he could not remain where he 
was. His troops too were sadly demoralised (in 
the military sense of the word); above 10,000 of 
them were sick; and, counting- what remained of 
the convoy which Drouet had brought, there were 
no more provisions than would serve during a 
quick retreat to the frontiers of Spain. Massena 
therefore moved his sick and baggage by degrees 
to the rear, and, after demonstrations made in other 
directions, all the divisions of his army filed off in 
the direction of Pombal. Santarem was evacuated 
in the night of the 5th of March, and was the next 
morning entered by the English. But Massena 
had got a good start, and bis army was not over- 
taken till the lOth, when it was concentrated 
on a table-land in front of Pombal. There was 
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tome tkirmiahing with our foremost light division ; 
but the French, having gained time for their bag- 
gage to file off, retreated on the 11th through the 
town of Pombal. They were closely followed. On 
the next day, the 12th of March, tlie English ad- 
vance found Ney with Masseiia’s rear-guard posted 
on a high table-land in front of the village of Re- 
dinha.* The French — some of the choicest troops 
in the service of Bonaparte — were greatly favoured 
by the nature of the ground, which, besides being 
steep in front, was flanked by some woods, which 
prevented the English from discovering the real 
amount and disposition of the force. As Ney 
seemed disposed to make a stand. Lord Wellington 
attacked the wooded heights upon his right dank 
with a brigade of the light division, headed by Sir 
William Erskine, and ordered Picton to ascend 
the heights upon his left flank ; and, when both 
Erskine and Picton had completely succeeded in 
their movements, as Ney continued to keep his 
ground, his lordship formed a great mass of troops 
in line, and pushed on to the attack in front. The 
French now made one general discharge of mus- 
ketry, which hid them in smoke, and thus veiled 
they fell back in full retreat through the village of 
Kedinha, and joined, that evening, their mam body 
at Condeixa, whence there branch off two roads, 
one leading to Coimbra, and another ascending the 
valley of theMondego. Massena had sent Mont- 
brun to secure the bridge of Coimbra, intending 
to seize that city, and, if possible, Oporto also, 
and there wait until he should be joined by rein- 
forcements from Spain. But Lord Wellington 
had foreseen his plans, and had ordered Colonels 
Rolxrt Wilson and Trant with the Portuguese 
militia to protect Oporto, and to abandon the line 
of the Mondego, w’hich river was fordable in many 
places, and to retire across the Douro. This 
Wilson and Trant did, taking care to remove all 
the boats and rafts to their own side, of the river. 
Coimbra thus seemed abandoned to the French 
retreating army; but before quitting that place 
Trant destroyed one arch of the bridge, placed 
guards at the fords, and a small force in the town, 
calculating that if Coimbra could but parry a coup 
de main, Massena, with Wellington close at his 
heels, would not venture to stay long on tlie left 
bank of the Mondego. Montbnin appeared in the 
suburb of Santa Clara and made an attempt to 
force the bridge of Coimbra, but he was repulsed 
by grape-shot, and believing tliat the Portuguese 
militia had been reinforced by some English troops 
sent by wa, he gave up the attempt in despair. 
Upon this failure Massena changed his plan, and 


• " The whole counliy," Mye Lord Wellington, •' nffordf niAny ad- 
VMiUseMA MBitione to a ratTaatins •rny, ^ which the enemy have 
■hown that they know how to avail themeelvea They are reireatlng 
tnn the country, an Uiey entered it. in one aolul maae, covering their 
rear on every march by the operatiooi of either one or two eorpi 
d'a/rmie, in the atrone poaitioni which the country aJTordas whi^ 
corm d'armde are clonely nipported by the m.iq Before they 

quitted their poiition they d^royed a part of their cannon and am 
launiUoD, and they have aiuce biown up whatever theu taoraea were 
unable to draw away. They have no proviaiona exeepUng what they 
plunder on the apot, or. having plundered, what the aoldien carry on 
their backa. and live cattle,^'— ; Lmer to tAe Jimrl of 
hamfiHri, dried FUla Seen, 14<A JtfiarcA. 


began to retreat along the left bank, by the roti^ 
road which leads to Ponte ite Marcdla. Thue 
was Coimbra as well aa Oporto preoerved. FVom 
this moment the retreat of the French was hurried 
and disastrous : their left was all but turned by 
Pictou’s division, which crossed the mountain! of 
Anciao by a path which in oilier days would have 
been considered impassable ; their stragglers were 
cut off by the vindictive peasantry ; their rear waa 
often arrested and sometimes thrown into confusion 
by the British advance. They augmented the 
already boundleaa fury of the Portuguese by the 
merciless measures they adopted. In order to atop 
the British artillery and train, Ney, who waa still 
in the rear, set fire to several towns and villages; 
but our light division, pressing forward through 
dames and smoke, or avoiding the conflagration by 
quitting the road and crossing fields and groves, 
pressed hard upon the retreating enemy, and pene- 
trated between their columns. On a hill near Casal 
Nova, Ney attempted once more to check the pur- 
suit ; but he was driven from that position to another 
by Piaon and Cole's divisions, and was then beaten 
from hill to hill, until he came close to the 
strong defile of Miranda do Corvo, where the main 
body of the French army was already posted. 
Massena, apprehending that the two British divi- 
sions were getting behind that strong defile,* aet 
fire to the town of Miranda by night, and pasted 
the river Ceira, an affluent of the Mondego. 
** They destroyed at this place a great number of 
carriages, and burned or otherwise destroyed the 
ammuniiion which they had carried ; they fikawisa 
burned much of their baggage ; and the road 
throughout the march from Miranda was strewed 
with the carcases of men and animals, and with 
destroyed carriages and baggage.** t But Ney re- 
mained behind on the left bank of the Ceira, to 
gam time fur the main army to file off ; and, with 
his usual ability, he took up a strong position in 
front of the village of Fons de Arronce. Here, on 
the afternoon of the 15th of March, he was most 
vigorously attacked by Pack*B brigade, Picton’a 
division, a regiment of hussars, the 16th dragoons, 
and sonic horse artillery. Ney*s people soon gave 
ground and fell into a panic : many of them were 
drowned in attempting to discover some fords, and 
many were trampled to death on a bridge: in all 
500 Frenchmen were lost, and our troops took 
much baggage and some ammunition. Lord Wel- 
lington’s attack had been delayed by a dense fog^ 
and it was dark night before the French were dn- 
ven from their last position. Ney succeeded iD 
blowing up the bridge by which he had Cfoiaad 
over ; and, leaving a smsdl guard on the bank of 
the river, he retreated in the track of Maaaea*. 
The pursuit of the British was stopped by variow 

• Mumue'a fear wh not anfonndad. WolUnglpB lud geo4 m 
tiinml hb formidAble potMon. Hln lordahlpdmi 
Cule iMtl Joined MeJorgnicTnl NlabtOwnU si KintadwL, nii4 ttls 
mu^enient, l»y wliirh the DeLu vu |nsMd, wnd whidh WKer us IIm 
power of turniDK th** etrons poAliion ofllimSdndoCnnro, Iflduoad dw 
enemy to nbsudou it in the iiifbl.*'— XN^pdl^; Uttgr te the 
Lteenoeit dated Mmth, 

t fd.,id. 
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cauBCB : the Ceira was not fordable, the troops had 
undergone great fatigue for several days, ana there 
was a great want of supplies. Some of the Portu- 
guese who had just joined the main body of the 
allied army were starving ; for the Portuguese re- 
gency, in spite of the urgent representations of 
Wellington and Beresford, had neglected to pro- 
vide the means for carrying provisions forward 
along with the army. Nothing could he got from 
the country where they were acting, for that coun- 
try had been already ravaged and exhausted by the 
enemy.* The night of the 15th, and the whole 
day and night of the 16th, were lost to the pursuit ; 
but on- the I7th, having received some supplies, 
and having constructed a trestle bridge, the British 
crossed the Ceira, the guard which Ney had left 
there having withdrawn during the night. Wel- 
lington was mortihed, and Massena proportionately 
encouraged, by the intelligence that Badajoz had 
made a dastardly or treacherous surrender to Mar- 
shal Soult. Yet neither did the French general 
cease from flying, nor did the English general 
cease from pursuing him. Massena, after destroy- 
ing the bridge of Murcella, attempted to make a 
stand on some high ground behind the river Alva, 
another affluent of the Mondego, which was then 
swollen by the spring rains. Wellington threw for- 
w'ard three divisions, which traversed mountains 
by goat-paths, and menaced Massena’s flank and 
line of retreat, and thus compelled him to with- 
draw hastily, by Moita, towards Celorico. Lord 
Wellington crossed the Alva, and collected his 
army near Moita on the 19th ; thus compelling 
Massena to destroy more of his baggage and ammu- 
nition, and to forsake the foraging parties which he 
had sent out. Of these parties above 800 men were 
intercepted and made prisoners. They w'ere famish- 
ing when taken, and their captors had little food to 
give them. This want of provisions, and the want 
of draught mules, obliged the main body of the 
allied army to halt at Moita for several days, to 
wait the arrival of the provisions which were now 
coming round by sea from Lisbon to the Mondego. 
Wellington’s light division and cavalry, however, 
continued to follow the enemy, who reached Celo- 
rico on the 21st of March, and re-opened their 
communications with the garrison they had left at 
Almeida, and with the Spanish frontier near Ciudad 
Rodrigo. At Celorico the headlong retreat of the 
French and the hot pursuit of the allies may pro- 
perly be said to have terminated. The whole re- 
treat had occupied about a fortnight, and had been 

• •* It U litorally true/' layi Lord Wellington, “ that General Peck's 
bri^e, and Colonel Aihworth's, hud notlilng to eat for four daye, 
although Gonetantly marching or engaged with the enemy."— /d., td. 

At the eame time the mules of the artillery were unajile to draw the 
guns for any length of time through want of food ; the baggaira mules 
of the army were nearly ali^nad of famine, and the drivers nan neither 
bean paid nor fed. Manym the Portuguese in Pack's brigade had 
dropp^ out of their ranks through hunger and exhaustion : three of 
them were known to haie died of acluiil famine in one day ; and it 
was supposed thnt most of those who had lingered behind must perish. 
*' It is still/* said his lordship. ** a favourite notion with aome members 
of this government, that the Portuguese troops esn do with very little 
or no food I . . . ^ . This Li the state of the army at the commencement 
of the campaign ; and 1 see dearly that, unless this government change 
ite system, no remedy will be applied, and the whole burden of de- 
fouding this country will full upon Great Britain."— /d. ; Letttr to 
Ckarteo Stuart, Stq. 


attended by an amount of miiery, horror, and crime 
rarely Burpaased — by devastation to the country, 
by destruction to the country people, but by a still 
more terrible destruction to Massena’s troops. It 
was altogether a more ierrifle aflfair than the retreat 
of 1809, for Marshal Soult had exerted himself iu 
checking the ferocity of the French soldiery, while 
Massena, himself ferocious and ruthless, had not 
merely left the demoralised troops to follow their 
own evil instincts, but hlid also expressly ordered 
many of their worst deeds. A vast deal of the 
mischief committed was wilflil and unnecessary. 
It was by express orders from Massena’s head- 
quarters that the town of Leiria and the abbey of 
Alcoba 9 a, the richest and most beautiful ecclesias- 
tical edifice in Portugal, and one of the rarest and 
most beautiful in the world, were given to the 
flames.* “ But every horror that could make war 
hideous attended this dreadful march. Distress, 
conflagration, death in all modes ! from wounds, 
from fatigue, from water, from the flames, from 
starvation ! On every side unlimited violence, 
unlimited vengeance!’*! Lord Wellington him- 
self bore testimony, in his official dispatches, to 
the brutality of the French. “ Their conduct 
throughout this retreat,” said he, ” has been 
marked by a barbarity seldom equalled, and never 
surpassed. Even in the towns of Torres Novas, 
Thomar, and Pernes, in which the head-quarters 
of some of their corps had beei^for four months, 
and in which the inhabitants had been invited, by 
promises of good treatment, to remain, they were 
plundered, and many of their houses destroyed, on 
the night the enemy withdrew from their position ; 
and they have since burned every town and village 

through which they have passed There is 

not an inhabitant of the country, of any class or 
description, who has had any dealing or commu- 
nication with the French army, who has not had 
reason to repent of it. This is the mode in which 
the promises have been performed, and the assur- 
ances have been fulfilled which were held out in 
the proclamation of the French commander-in- 
chief, who told the inhabitants of Portugal that he 
was not come to make war upon them, but, with a 

I iowerful army of 110,000 men, to drive the Eng- 
ish into the sea. It is to be hoped that the example 
of what has occurred in this country will teach the 
people of this and of other nations what value they 
ought to place on such promises and assurances ; 
and show them that there is no security for life, 
or for anyth^ which makes life valuable, excepting 
in decided iffistance to the enemy.” J 

On the 25lh of March Massena abandoned Ce- 
lorico, but retained the strong position of Guards, 
fondly expecting that Soult, after capturing Badajoz, 

* For a defcriptlon of this trulv regal monaatery and of the magni- 
flceiit mnnka who inhabited It, uf the eaquiiUely beautiful country in 
which It itood, of iti earlieit Norman eloieten, uf iu endlew eorridoM. 
of iu panelit of jaeper and porphyry, ita paintinga, antique tombe, and 
fountaim— all ae they were in the year 1794. before the etonn of theie 
French wan bunt over Portngal— we refer Uie reader to Roeaileelieni 
of an Eaourtim to the Mtmaeteriet of Alctihaea amd Batatha, hy the 
Author of ' Vathek,' Ltmiem, 1835. 

Napier, Hiet. of War in the Peninsula. 

Dispatoh to the Earl of Liverpool. 
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wouM advance dinnigh Portugal nnd dreading the 
responsibility of abandoning that country altogmer 
without orders brom bis emperor. A quarrel broke 
out between Massena and Ney ; the French 
rison left in Almeida was cut off from communica* 
tion and threatened with destruction by the British 
and Portuguese ; and Ney, after vainly urging an 
immediate march upon Almeida, threw up his 
command in disgust and went to Salamanca. On 
the 29th of March Wellington appeared in force, 
and moved his columns up the steep hill of Guards, 
and manoeuvred the French out of that formidable 
position. Massena went off towards Sabugal with- 
out bring a shot, but with his rear-^ard in ad- 
mirable order. On the 2nd of April the British 
army came up with the French, who were then 
posted on the right bank of the Coa. ^ The next 
day there was some hard bghting, which ended, 
after several vicissitudea, in the enemy’s being 
driven from the bank of the Coa. This was 
called the combat of Sabugal. Our light division 
lost about 200 men ; but the French suffered far 
more severely, and were obliged to abandon more 
of their baggage. Finding that Soult could not 
come, and tluit he could not maintain himself even 
on the extreme frontier of Portugal any longer, 
Massena retired by Alfayates, Aldea da Ponte, and 
Aldea Velha, and on the 6th of April crossed the 
Agueda into Spain.* 

Thus terminated the third French invasion of 
Portugal. Their total loss had been immense : in- 
cluding the sick and wounded, Lord Wellington cal- 
culated it at not less than 45,000 men.t Massena, 

• The toil whi<*h Lord Wolliogton uodenrent in roI]owini<f up thia 
retreat of Maseuna wa« immerm*, hiiviUK Vjwri necusmrilv increaafd 
by lli 0 BtraDffe conduct of annii* of hm general offlot>ni, wliu had chosen 
a \(try unseemly moment to |ilead important private business mid 
return home. Tins conduct was resented and criticizeil as it deserved. 

" I assure you,” wrote hu lordship, " that the departure of the 
Koneral officers from the army was os much aKaiiist my iiieli nation as 
their arrival in Eni'lmd was iniurious to the public interests 1 did 
everything in my ]iower to prevail ii|ioii them not to go, hut In v.tin; 
and t lu kiiowiedi;e that it bos uiven me satisfactinii to And that they 
have been roughly handled in the uewsm(H>n. The couseqiienee of 
the absence of some of them has been, that in the late oiwratiuns I 
have been tdilieeil to In‘ geuer.il of cavalry, general of the advanced 
guard, and the leader of two or three columns, sometimes on the 
same day, 

“ I have requ'"ited Colonel Torrens (then secretary to the pom- 
mandcr in-cbicl the Duke of Voik) not to allow auy general officer to 
come out in future who is not willing to declare that he has no private 
business to recall him to Eiighiiid, and that he will remain with the 
army as long as it shall stay in the Peninsula.”.— Private Letter to tAe 
JSari uj lAverpool, dated 23rd Maic/i. 

f A great fiart of this loss « as from the Portuguese peasantry, who 
killed every straggler whom they could lay their hands iipou boforo 
the heads of the British columns cam- up. A writer of ability and 
unquestionable veracity, then a young officer serving with oar light 
dlvulon, a man nfhumanity and sensihility, whose heart hud not Isn-n 
hanlened by witnessing many horrors in other countries besides Por- 
tugal, has drawn a fearful picture of the scenes he saw with his own 
eyes during Maacena's retreat — 

The Portuguese peaaanis killed those who fell behind from sick- 
ness. as well as those who straggled for the purpose of marauding or 
oeeking for food ; they killed the wnuodod who were left behind fur 
want of means of transport, u well as thoae who dropped down from 
weakness and ftdigue; they killed them with their kuUes, or dashed 
out their brains with stones, or with the hms knobbed sticks which 
the Portugaeee neaaantry carry on their shoulaen. The appearance 
of the British advance (for the British amy always protected the pri- 
soners) made the Portuguese leave their work of death at times un- 
finished. and they left their victims, whom they anerally left stork 
naked, to die in the fields right and left of our line of march. The 
writer of this artkle, then a very young man, epeaka from reeoUeo- 
thm. It was on the 10th of l^ch. on the mad from Payolva to 
Pombal, Uiat he saw the firit dismal traesa of the disastrous del^ of 
the Freneh * bodies of dead soldiers, carts broken down on Che road, 
carsams of horses and mules : and fhvm that time tfU ha arrived at 
Celorioo, on the S9di of March, them was hnidly a day on whkh Im 
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however, BtiU counted 40,000 men when beyond the 
Spapith frontier, besideBtlm^pw&mn left in AWide. 
Halving placed his armyln centonmenta between 
the Coa and the Agueda, and given hit ioBtrue- 
tions for the blockade of Almeida, Lord Wdling- 
ton set out for the south to see the state of sfRiin 
on the Guadiana and the country near Badajoi. 
When his lordship first began to follow the retreat- 
ing army of Massena, he had written to the Spanish 
govenior of Badajoz beseeching him to make a 
good Btond, and promising him speedy assist- 
ance. But unfortunately General Menacho, the 
governor, was killed by a cannon ball ; and the 
command of the garrison devolved upon General 
Imaz, a man unworthy of the trust On the 
morning of the 9th of March, Wellington— who 
was then at Thomar, and who had caused it to be 
announced hy signal and othurwiae that Massena 
was retreating, and that he had made all the 
arrangements necessary for detaching a strong 
relieving force — received accounts of a most favour- 
able nature from Badajoz, which induced him to 
believe not only that the place was in no danger, 
but that it was in fact untouched ; that its fire 
was superior to that of the besiegers ; that it was 
in no want of provisions or ammunition ; that it 
had sustained no loss except that of General Mc- 
nacho, and that General Imaz was a worthy suc- 
cessor to the deceased governor, and enjo}'ed the 
full confidence of the Spaniards; in short, that 
Badajoz, even unaided, was both able and likely 
to hold out for a whole month, which delay roust 
have proved very disastrous to Marshal Soult. On 
that very day— the 9th— the French made a breach 
in the place about eighteen feet wide, but which 
was by no means practicable : also on the same 
day Governor Imaz acknowledged by signal the 
receipt of the message which Wellington sent him ; 
and on the very next day, the lOlh of March, he 
held up the white flag and suspended hostilities. 
And on the llth Bidajoz was surrendered, the 
garrison becoming prisoners of war, but having 
idly bargained to he allowed to march out with die 
honours of war, honours which they had basely 

did not BPe numlvra of dead bodies scatterud about tlio fields right 
and left of the ruail, generally naked, moot of whom had no mark ^ 
wounds from lire arms, and had either died of disease, of wlileli many 
of them bore evidence, or had been flofahed by tlie iieasaiitry. On* 
day he rememben counting them, and in a few Iiouts of the march h* 
reckoned lietween lou and 800, till he felt too sick to rcokun any 

more Some of the poor creatures seemed to have crawled or 

to have heeu dragged out of the rood to die behind the luoea stooc 
walls with which the fields sre enclosed ; and on looking over tiw 
atone walls into the fields, they were seen lying In clusUnrs of Ibrno dr 
four, or more, in nil sorts of posiiions. A few were still fanathlmi, 
It was a horrid sight. He also rememliers once or twice scelog Pur* 
tuguese villagers, men and women, InsulUng and kicking the nodlw 
of dead Frenrlimim on the road, when they were properly reiirovml 
and driven away by a British non eommiasioned oSlen. A Phrtu- 
gueie farmer la the Eolrella showed him the unifoms of Cdot or Sen 
Frenchmen whom he had surprised singly and killod in hi* ha|||h- 
bourhood during ihe winter It WM chiefly in the mnnntnliii oftM 
Ectrella that the work o( destniotion had been enrried on durian tho 
winter of 1810-11 The French marauding pnitUn wall baatlDg lot 
provisions in those saqnestered valleys, and whoa thqr hU W90a n 
bsmlet or farm-hoiue they allowed ao naray to tho taaMln. ftoao- 
times In tlie monntains they ponnecd npoa armal Umalllaa boddM 
together in a cave, whh a provirian of lud l n n torn ot woIm to Uat 
them for the winter. The malcawero anon dl«|>niolm^ tho fimalai 
spared fpr a lime, bat not in maroy. It hnapnod, howovor, at tiatw 
tbeee Buiaudlnf partios «om iBMiU, lad war* ovorpoweiod hy 
the peasants, who Aim gaeo ao qaartar.**— td. fUamnm, MMmrrn 
Dekce/ITol W a^, * 
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forfeited, and which no capitulation or compact 
and no earthly power could restore to them after 
their despicable conduct Nine thousand Spa- 
niards surrendered to a besieging army which did 
not at that moment exceed 9600 infantry and 
2000 cavalry! The place was still strong, and 
there was still an abundance of ammunition and 
artillery. Cowardice and imbecility were not 
deemed sufficient to account for the conduct of 
Imaz. The British general had urged him‘ to 
keep secret the intelligence of Massena’s retreat, 
lest by means of deserters it should reach the 
enemy, whom his lordship was in hopes of finding 
engaged in the siege; yet Imaz published the 
intelligence as soon as he received it, stating 
moreover that he did not believe it, that it was 
incredible that Massena should be flying before 
Wellington, and, going still farther than this, he 
communicated the news to the French general * 
The indignation and astonishment of Lord Wel- 
lington were great. Marshal Beresford, who com- 
manded the allied troops in the Alemtejo in the 
absence of General Hill, who had gone home on 
leave, was daily expecting reinforcements from our 
main army, and had prepared for a rapid march 
which must have forced the French to raise the 
aiege. After the unexpected fall of Badajoz (it 
was as unexpected to the besiegers as it was to tlie 
English), Soult put his troops in motion to cross 
the Guadiana and the southern frontier of Portugal ; 
but intelligence reached him from Andalusia which 
induced him to give up the command to Mortier, 
and to repair with all haste to Seville. And, while 
Soult had been engaged in Estremadura, General 
Graham t (now the veteran and venerable Lord 
Lynedoch) had issued from Cadiz with the greater 

art of the British and Portuguese garrison, and 

ad embarked with the intention of landing on 
the Andalusian coast and of throwing himself 
upon the rear of the French blockading army, 
which was reduced by the draughts which Soult had 
made upon it to some 16,000 men. The British 
and Portuguese, about 4000 strong, got to sea on 
the 2lBt of February. Graham had intended to 
land somewhere between Cape Trafalgar and 
Cape de Plata on the Atlantic, or at the old and 
atili essentially Moorish town Tarifa, on the straits 
of Gibraltar ; but, finding it impracticable to effect 
a landing either from the ocean or in the straits, 
he went farther off, passed through the narrow 
straits altogether, and, entering the bay of Gibraltar, 
landed at Algeciras, which town, with its Moorish 
aqueduct, faces the impregnable rock. From Alge- 
ciras Graham had to go back by land to Tarifa. 
The road between these two old towns, running 
over mountains and along the edge of precipices, 

* Lord Wellington’! Dimteh to the Eul of Liverpool, dated 16 th 
March. 

t Oewal Qraham had good claim to both epltheti veteran and 
voMrable even it thie time. In 1811 he wai in the aizty-Bnt year 
of hli age. Yet In the battle of Uarroia, and In the ^eadfbl marchei 
which preoeded it, he diiplayad all the activity, all tlie iplrit, of 
youUi, ^ underwent ev«ry hanrd and fatigue. Id eroiiing the lake 
Of Jui^ he diemounted Bram hii hone to guide and encourage the 
Ibot loMien, and travened the whole of the inundated eeuMway on 
CMt, with ttw water to hia waist, and at Umei almoit to hit chin. 
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is about as bad as any in Europe^difficult in the 
winter seaaon even to the traveller who haa no 
other incumbrance than a light portmanteau. 
As it was impassable for wheeled carriages of 
any description, Graham sent his artillery stores 
I and provisions back to Tarifa by sea; and they 
were conveyed in boats, and safely landed by our 
seamen in spite of wind and weather. A Spanish 
force 1000 strong, under the command of General 
Lapena, came into the* straits to co-operate with 
the English and Portuguese; and after being thrice 
driven back the Spaniards reached Tarifa, and dis- 
embarked on the 21th of February. General 
Graham consented to yield the superior command 
to Lapena, and to serve under him during this ex- 
pedition. But, with one or two exceptions, it had 
never yet been fouud possible for a British com- 
mander and British troops to agree with a Spa- 
nish general and Spanish troops : differences of 
I opinion arose immediately, misunderstanding of 
intentions followed, and these evil influences ap- 
pear to have increased during the march from 
Tarifa to the neighbourhood of the French posi- 
tions. The road continued to be execrably bad : 
after the mountains (high offshoots from the Sierra 
de Honda) had been crossed, the army had to 
traverse a spacious plain, which, in many parts, 
may be compared to the Pontine marshes, for it is 
intersected with innumerable streams running in 
all directions ; it has an immenaf^mere (called the 
lake of Junda), a lake at this time of the year, 
but in summer, for the greater part, a muddy, 
slimy, pestiferous bog, across which a highro^ 
runs over an artificial causeway. In this plain, 

> at Veger, about midway between Tarifa and the 
bay of Cadiz, the French had an outpost of in- 
fantry and cavalry ; and a little further on, on the 
road to Medina Sidonia, they had a small fort. 
Lapena intended to surprise both these posts; but 
his measures were so ill taken that there was no 
surprise at all The posts were, however, carried 
by fighting, and at the fort the French lost sixty 
or seventy men in killed, wounded, and prisoners, 
and abandoned their two cannons and all their 
stores. At this point Lapena was joined by 1600 
men from the so-called army of St. Roques. The 
whole allied force now amounted to 11,200 foot 
and 800 horse ; but, instead of being kept united, 
it was divided into three or four columns, which 
pursued different lines of road, or marched at con- 
siderable distances from each other. They had 
twenty-four pieces of artillery ; but this good train 
was divided like the rest of the force. Victor, who 
was in command of the French army in front of 
Cadiz, was alarmed at the approach of the enemy 
on his rear ; but.this approach was far from being 
BO rapid as it might have been, even after making 
every allowance for the difficulties of the road; 
and the French general appears to have had timely 
notice of the whole plan, and of every movement 
of the allies. He reinforced General Caisagne, who 
occupied the town of Medina Sidonia, «md he took 
post himself, with ten battalions, between Medina 
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Sidonia and Chiclana. Ab Victor made thia move- 
ment, the Spanish camp-marshal, de Zayaa, quitted 
the Isle of Leon, threw a body of troops over the 
Santi Petri, and menaced the extreme left of the 
French lines; and, although vigorously attacked 
by the French general Villatte, de ^yaa kept 
his ground manfully, repulsing his assailants with 
loss. Upon this Victor marched back towards 
Chiclana, and ordered Cassagne to join him ; for 
he now expected nothing less than that the allied 
army, united and led on by Lapena, would make a 
concentrated and vigorous attack on the left of his 
positions, break through his lines, give the hand 
to de Zayas, receive supplies and further reinforce- 
ments from the Isle of Leon and from the city of 
Cadiz, and thus compel the French to raise their 
siege, or blockade, for good and all. But an excess 
of caution made Lapena slower even than he had 
been before ; much time was lost in crossing the 
lake of Junda by the narrow wretched causeway, 
which was then three or four, and in some places 
more, feet under water ; the allied army was not 
concentrated ; and, when General Graham reached 
the heights of Burrosa, he found them abandoned 
by a Spanish division which ought to have held 
them, and in possession of Marshal Victor, who 
was covering them with 8000 men and a formi- 
dable artillery. It was imperatively necessary to 
recover these heights, for if they remained in the 
hands of the French there could have been neiihcr 
an advance nor a safe retreat, but the allied forces 
must have been involved in one common ruin. Gra- 
ham therefore boldly marched up the slopes of Bar- 
rosa, in the teeth of a terrible fire of artillery and 
musketry, and, with 4000 British and Portuguese, 
joined battle on the narrow ridge of the hill with 
double the number of veteran French troops. The 
combat was fierce and bloody, but not of long 
duration : the hill top and the hill sides were swe]it 
by the British bayonets ; an imperial eagle (the 
first which the English had taken) was captured 
from one of the most famed regiments in Bona- 
parte’s army. The French, after being driven 
down the heights, were pursued across a valley ; 
the reserve which they had formed beyond that 
valley was broken and completly routed ; the 
French general Ruffin (whose proper name would 
have been Ruffian) was wounded and taken. 
General Bellegarde was killed. General Rousseau 
was mortally wounded, and in less than an hour 
and a half Victor was in full retreat. The victory 
had been dearly bought; out of Graham’s 4000 
nien, 1243 were killed or wounded. But the 
French loss, including 440 that were taken pri- 
soners, was estimated at more than 3000. During 
this terrible and heroic struggle, Lapena was lying 
three or four miles off, and was sustaining a not 
very formidable attack from General Villatte ; the 
cavalry was engaged at a distance, or was ma- 
noeuvring in another direction ; thus the British 
received no support from the Spamardi during the 
unequal coml»t, and at its glorious termination 
the want of horse prevented Graham from giving 


a pursuit which must have proved very destructive 
to the French.* But, exoe^tlie honour gained to 
our arms, no important result followed me battle 
of Barrosa, which was fought on the 5th of Mireh. 
Lapena would undertake nothing against tlw re- 
treating disheartened FrencliT*and Graham, in 
disgust, marched to the bridge which de Zayas 
had thrown over the Suiti Petri, and retired into 
the Isle of I>eon. Lapena now professed a great 
eagerness for action, hut he declared that he could 
do nothing unless Graham should quit the Isla 
and join him, and be remained in his camp doing 
nothing at all. In this interval Admiral Keats 
landed some of his British seamen and marines, 
and these brisk fellows stormed two French re- 
doubts, and dismantled all the sea-defences and 
batteries on the bay of Cadiz, from Rota to Santa 
Maria, except Catalina, which was found too strong 
to be carried by a coi/p de main by only two or 
three hundred men. At last Victor, who, after his 
defeat at Barrosa, had fully expected to ^ obliged 
to raise the blockade of Cadiz, or to find all his 
works destroyed or rendered useless, returned to 
his old lines ; and thereupon Lapefia crossed over 
to the Isle of Leon, destroyed the temporary bridge 
which de Zayas had erected, and left the French, 
without hindrance or molestation, to re-establish 
the blockade. But, when Soult so hastily quitted 
Budnjoz and the banks of the Guadiana, he saw 
little prospect of such a termination to the expedi- 
tion of Graham and Lapena: from Seville he 
ordered Sehastiani, who haid turned a deaf ear to 
the entreaties of Victor, to reinforce the blockading 
army ; and he culled upon the French government 
at Madrid, and upon Marshal Bessi^res in the 
North, to strengthen, at one and the same time, the 
forces in Andalusia and in Spanish Estremodura, 
and the army of Portugal under Masaena, w*ho 
had novT retreated as far as Salamanca. Mortier, 
to whom Suult^had left the command of the corps 
d'arrnee in Estremadura, advanced from Badajoz, 
crossed the southern frontier of Portugal, and laid 
siege to Campo Mayor, an old weak place garri- 

* Lord WelHooton thui espmted hii opinion of tho battli* of Bnr- 
n«n, in ■ warm, frii^nUly lolt'-r aildrewiud to Oonvinl Omhnni on th« 
SMh wf Man'll. — “ I lieg to conffmiulaie yon and tba lirava trooiia 
under your commnDd ou the aitfual victory whlcli you {(allied on tho 
5lh inaUDt. 1 have no doubt wbatevar that their ancoea. would linvit 
bad the effect of rnitiuK the kickb of Ciidiz. if llie 8|mniah oorpa had 
made any effort to aaaiit tliem ; and 1 am (Njuiilly cettoiii. fruoi yoar 
account of ilie ground, that if you had not ilecided wi'li the ulmoid 
promptitude to attack ilu- enemy, and if tour attack hod not been n 
mon vigoruiit mie, the whuln allied army would liave beau loet. Yon 
have to regret that auch n tictury ahould not liave been followed by 
all the cousequeucen which migtit reaaonably be expected from if; 
but you may oonaule youraelf with the reflection that you did yoor 
utmoat, iind, at all eventa, oaved the allied amiaa; and that lha 
failure iu the extent of heneflt to be derived from your exertlooa la td 
be attributed to thoiie who would have derivail moat oiivantaga fiMi 
them. The conduct of tlie Sponiarde thnmghout Uiia expedition in 
preciaely tlia oame aa 1 have ever obaerved it to ba. They maieb thn 
iioopi night and day, wUhoat pruviaione or reat, and abualM nxnry- 
body who propoaea a momant's dalay to allionl ritbar to tlw mmlaiicd 
and fatiguaiJ aoidian. They raaeh tba amnny In auch » ntaU aa to bn 
unable to make any exertion or to axeenta any plan, avan if any plan 
bad been fonnad . and than, whan tba mommi of action onlvan, Uiay 
are touUy incapable of movement, and th^ Mand by to aaa their 
oliiea daatroyed, and oflerwaidi xbuae them t they da not auo« 

tiDue, unanpported, exertioaa to wblob bnsMB nntara b not aqnnL 1 
eonenr in the propriety of your wltlidimrii||4othe bin on tho Sth, an 
much aa I admin tha proapUliida and dawralsnUon ofyosr attack 
of the Mh ; and 1 moat oas pitt B lal a yon taA the b«»a 

« yww w sotw. * *— Cshas* Omsmd, 
3q2 
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loned by only a few hundred men. But the com- 
mandant, a Portuguese officer of artillery, made a 
better stand in this weak place than the Spaniard 
Imaz had made within the strong defences of 
Badajoz : he defended himself bravely for eleven 
days, until his few serviceable guns were dis- 
mounted and a wide practicable breach made in 
the walls ; and even then he demanded and ob- 
tained from Mortier four and twenty hours more 
to wait for succour, for the true-hearted Portuguese 
knew that Marshal Beresford was coming fast down 
to that frontier, and that every day, every hour 
gained, was of importance. Rapidly as he was 
moving, Beresford could not arrive in time to pre- 
vent the surrender of Campo Mayor ; but Mortier 
had scarcely established himself in that place, 
when Beresford, having received the reinforcements 
which Wellington sent him from the north, ap- 
peared in the neighbourhood at the head of 22,000 
men; and at this unwelcome appearance the 
French (on the 25th of March) hastily evacuated 
Campo Mayor and retreated to Badajoz, pursued 
all the way by the British cavalry. Beresford’s 
orders from Wellington were to invest Badajoz 
before the French could provision it, and repair 
and improve its works. His lordship had repeat- 
edly represented to the authorities on efther side of 
the frontier — ^to the Spaniards as well as the Por- 
tuguese — the necessity of collecting boats or mate- 
rials wherewith to construct a movable temporary 
bridge across the Guadiana ; but these representa- 
tions had met with the usual attention, and on this 
account the safety of the whole allied army was 
repeatedly put in jeopardy. After Mortier and 
our cavalry in pursuit of him had crossed, the 
river suddenly rose from three to four feet, thus 
rendering the fords impassable, and the construc- 
tion of a trestle bridge more difficult. The neigh- 
bouring country too was so bare of timber, that 
none but small spars could be procured. With 
almost incredible pains Marshal Beresford did, 
however, construct a sort of bridge, partly made of 
boats and block-tin pontoons, and partly of trestles ; 
and on the 5th of April, in the afternoon, the troops 
began to cross over, a very few men at a time. So 
slow was this operation, and so precarious the 
bridge, that it took the army more than three days 
to get over ; for, although there was not an hour’s 
intermission, it was not until midnight on the 8th 
that Beresford collected all his troops on the 
opposite bank. If the French had kept their 
ground or had returned from Badajoz, the opera- 
tion must have been altogether impracticable, and 
a part of the allied army must have been captured 
or destroyed ; but the invaders seemed to have lost 
all spirit and confidence, and just at this moment 
Mortier withdrew from the contest, and gave up 
the command to Latour Maubourg. Between the 
9th and the 15th of April the British recovered the 
fortress of 01iven<;a, and two or three important 
positions on the Valverde river. It was expected 
that the enemy would have made an attempt either 
to cover or to relieve Olivenqa ; but they merely 


gathered at Albuera, and then retired from that 
ground at the first approach of the British army. 
It was on the 20tb of April that Lord Wellington 
arrived from the northern frontier at Beresford’s 
head-quarters : he lost no time in reconnoitring 
Badajoz, and he ordered immediate operations 
against that place, which must be taken quickly or 
not at all. The loas of Badajoz (that shameful 
loss !) had been a most unexpected and very severe 
blow to hiB lordship, and 'he considered its recap- 
ture as essential to his future operations ; for so 
long as the French held that fortress the southern 
frontier of Portugal lay open to them ; and his 
lordship, besides, had formed the plan of advancing 
boldly into the heart of Spam, so as to force the 
French to abandon at least Andalusia. He knew 
the uncertainty and the danger of the siege, but for 
BO important an object something must be risked. 
While making the necessary preparations for the 
siege of Badajoz, which he would have directed in 
person, if it had been possible, Wellington was re- 
called to the north by the intelligence he received 
of Massena’s movements. Something, though not 
much, had been expected from the Spaniards, who 
had a regular army— or what they called piich — 
in Gallicia and Leon, and numerous bands of 
guerillas in the country behind Salamanca and in 
other parts of the north-western provinces of their 
kingdom ; and these forces might have been com- 
petent to interrupt the arrival oftjMassena’s rein- 
forcement and supplies, and to cause him some loss, 
if not some serious delay on his march from Sala- 
manca back to Ciudad Rodrigo and the northern 
frontier of Portugal. But the Spanish forces did 
nothing, or nothing that was of any avail ; and the 
defeated French marshal, having been allowed to 
recruit and do what he chose at Salamanca, was 
now in full and undisturbed march for the ground 
he had quitted on the Cua, holding it as important 
to relieve the French garrison left in Almeida as 
Wellington and Beresford held it to recover Ba- 
dajoz. The British commander-in-chief was back 
again on the Coa by the 28th of April, making the 
best dispositions to prevent the relief of Almeida, 
and to drive Massena back once more. 

On the 2nd of May the French marshal, having 
been joined by some fresh cavalry sent to him by 
Bessieres, moved from Ciudad Rodrigo, crossed 
the Agueda, aud entered Portugal with 40,000 
foot, 5000 horse, and 30 pieces of artillery. He 
had declared to Bessieres that it would be a shame 
and disgrace to allow Almeida to surrender to the 
English in the presence of two marshals of the 
empire. Lord Wellington, fully aware of the in- 
tention of relieving Almeida at all hazards, deter- 
mined to fight another battle rather than give up 
the blockade of that place. The reinforcements 
sent down to the south to Marshal Beresford had 
so weakened our main army, that his lordship had 
only 32,000 foot and 1200 horse to oppose to 
Massena. The country, too, near Almeida was in 
good part very favourable to the operotions of 
cavalry, in wliich arm Wellington was most defi- 
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cient. Moreover, in order to maintain the blockade 
and prevent all access to or egress from the Por- 
tuguese fortress, his lordship was obliged to leaw 
a mass of troops under Almeida, and to citend his 
lines for seven long miles, from the nver Turones 
to the river Das Casas (two affluents of the 
Agueda), having his left on Fort Concepcion, his 
centre opposite the village of Almeida, and his 
right at the village of Fuentes de Onoro. This 
extended position was on a low and open table- 
land, between the two parallel streams, the Turones 
and Das Casas : the river Coa, which had been 
Crossed, flowed in the rear, and there was only j 
one bridge whereby to cross it in case of a retreat j 
— the bridge of Gastello Bom. The ground was j 
openest on the side of Fuentes de Onoro, which j 
village soon merited its name — “ the fountains of 
Honour,*’ — and there Massena resolved to attack in 
great force, hoping to gain the village, turn Lord 
Wellington’s right, push it upon its centre, and 
then drive the whole of that army back upon the 
Coa and the one narrow and perilous bridge. 
Towards evening, on the 3rd of May, the French 
left, under cover of a hot cannonade from a ridge 
which commanded the village, made a resolute 
assault upon Fuentes de Onoro. They carried the 
lower part of the village, and drove the English to 
the upper part, where the defence was, for a time, 
co.ihned to a few strong houses and a chapel that 
stood upon a rock. But Wellington, at the oppor- 
tune moment, sent down a fresh brigade, and the 
conhdent assailants were driven back at the point 
of the bayonet. Massena fed his column of attack 
with more and more reinforcements, and the 
struggle in the narrow streets of the village was 
tremendous. Repeatedly bayonets were crossed 
(that very rare occurrence in war), the French 
and English being occasionally intermixed. But 
no French troops ever yet stood such a contest ; 
and the assailants were soon driven out of the 
lower part of the village and across the Das Casas 
river. Completely foiled in this effort Massena 
passed all the following day in reconnoitring and in 
making planb of attack, which were all foreseen by 
Wellington and provided for. In the course of 
that day Marshal Bessieres, who had joined Mas- 
sena with a body of Bonaparte’s imperial guards, 
reconnoitred also, declaring to his impatient and 
irritated colleague, that great caution and circum- 
spection would be necessary against a commander 
BO skilful and troops so steady as those now before 
them. On the morrow, the 5th of May, as early 
as three o’clock, the French columns were in 
motion, and at about six Massena made a grand 
attack on the British right with the greater part of 
his army, including the entire mass of his cavalry. 
In executing some necessary movements upon the 
open ground the British light division suffered 
rather severely from the charge of the French horse, 
led on by Montbrun, and there was one terribly 
critical moment; but General Craufurd got his 
division into squares, Montbrun drew hia bridle- 
rein, and the French horse wheeled round on the 
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plain and retired from the compact maaaes qpd the 
murderous fire of the British Mntry ; and, though 
Massena commenced a heavy cannonade which 
did great execution, twelve British guns wore plied 
with such vigour that his fire soon slackened. 
After this the French marshals were foiled in 
everything they attempted; no feint, no move- 
ment or manoeuvre whatsoever, produced any visible 
effect. All the troops which Wellington considered 
it necessary to withdraw from his extreme right 
and centre to concentrate on his right, the object of 
Massena’s grand attack, were withdrawn and con- 
centrated, a new front was formed, and it was so 
deeply lined with troops as to strike Maasena’i heart 
with despair. The village of Fuentes de Onoro, again 
attacked with excessive fury and obstinacy, was 
again defended as stoutly as it had been on the 3rd. 
Again there seemed different shiftings and changes 
of fortune : early in the contest that noble High- 
lander, Colonel Cameron, was mortally wounded, 
and three brave regiments were driven from the 
lower parts of the village by an attacking column 
of tremendous strength : at one time the very 
chapel on the rock above the upper part of the vil- 
lage was abandoned ; but Colonel Mackinnon came 
up with his brigade; — “ W’ild from the plaided 
ranks the yell was given ;” — the Highlanders 
rushed on to take vengeance for the fall of Cameron, 
and the entire village was recovered and cleared of 
all the French, save their dead and their badly 
wounded. The battle was prolonged in and round 
the village till the fall of evening, when the French 
again crossed the stream and retired the distance 
of a cannon shot from its bank. Their generals 
had committed various military blunders, but on 
the British side there does not appear to have been 
a single mistake. Our total loss was 235 killed, 
1234 wounded, and 317 missing or prisoners. 
The loss of the French was much greater : 400 of 
their dead were counted in the village of Fuentes 
de Onoro alone, strewing the streets or piled upon 
one another ; many prisoners were taken, and in- 
tercepted letters showed that as many as 2000 or 
3000, or by some accounts 4000, had been wounded 
either in the attacks on the village on the 3rd or in 
this more general aflair of the 5th. The battle of 
Fuentes de Onoro was of importance in the eyes of 
the world and to the military fame of our county, 
by being a regular pitched battle, fought by the 
British in a position (forced upon Vvellington, 
unless he left Almeida open to Massena) of do 
particular strength, and, indeed, weak at one point, 
and with a very inferior force. A good part of the 
disciplined Portuguese were away in the south 
with Beresford, so that the great majority of the 
troops engaged were British. The British 5th 
and 6th divisions were posted on the left to protect 
the blockade, and, being observed aU the time by 
an entire French corps^ they coulff take no part 
in the engagement. There were only four Bri- 
tish divisions of infantry, one Portuguese brigade, 
and about 1000 horse actually engaged against 
three French corps of infantry and nearly 50(M) 
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cavalry ; for Montbnin, expecting to decide the 
battle by that one cowp, charged with all hia aqua- 
drona and with almoat every horae he had.* Maa- 
aena fought the battle for the purpose of relieving 
Almeida, but he failed completely, and, a few daya 
after, that place waa evacuated by the French gar- 
riaon, who blew up some of the works, fled by 
nigb^ and, getting across the Agueda, joined their 
main army, though not without the loss of 400 
men, the third part of their entire force, and the 
loss of their artillery, ammunition, baggage, and 
everything they possessed except the ragged clothes 
oil their backs, their side-arms, and muskets. 
Many prisoners also were brought in, and, but for 
some negligence on the part of our blockading divi- 
sions, scarcely a man of that garrison could have 
escaped.t Bonaparte, before this, had become 
convinced that Massena was not the man to drive 
Wellington out of Portugal, and he had sent Mar- 
shal Marmont to supersede him. The order by 
which the former favourite of fortune was ordered 
to give up the command to a much younger and 
less celebrated officer was harsh, ungenerous, un- 
feeling; but Massena had but slight claims to the 
sympathy of any one, and this measure was what was 
meted by Bonaparte to nearly all his unsuccessful 
generals. The ex-commander-in- chief of the army 
of Portugal was allowed to take with him to France 
only hie son and one aide-de-camp.t Nearly at 
the same time Marshal Ney, General Junot, and 
Loison repaired to Paris, whither King Joseph had 
gone before them. These generals all left behind 
them evil names, and carried with them jealousies 
and fierce recriminations of one another, loud accu- 
sations of Joseph’s ministers and advisers, softer 
complaints against the government of Paris and 
even the emperor himself, and the common deter- 
mination to excuse, every man of them, his own 
conduct, by imputing misconduct to others. La 
guerre d^Espagne, a word of ill omen before their 
return, took a more sinister sound and signihea- 

• Colonel Gurwond, WelUn(,'ton DiBpuU-hfs. — Napier, Hist of War 
in the PtiiimMila. — M.ijor Sheret. Memoirs of the Duke of Wellin" 
ton — A. VieuaHeux, Military Lite ut WelliURtnii 

A few daya after the luittle, in a letter oddieHsed to Mr. Perceral, 
the premier, thntikiiie him for hia atteutinn to Iiih recommendation m 
favour ol hia friuuda the I'oriuguese, *' who renlly deaerved the Kene- 
ruaity of the people nl £hkl.ind," Lord Wei tin irtori ai;nin mentinna 
tlio humanity and peneroaity of liis common Eui'liah aoldiery. "My 
■oldiera/’ aaya hia lordahip. “ have continued to bhow them eveiy 
kindneaa in their power, oa well aa to the Spaniaida. The lillngo of 
Pueiitea de Dmiro liiivin» been the flelil of buttle the otlier day, and 
not bring much improved by thia c-ircumatmee, thev immediately 
and voluntarily eiibscrilied to niiae a aum nt mnuev,tu be given to the 
poor inliabiianta as a compenaation for the damage which their pro- 
perties had BUiit.iined in the conteat." 

t Lord Wellington waa exceeilingly annoyed at thia negligence or 
overaiglit, and he did not fail to expreaa liia aentimenta to some of the 
commanding uifioera, who ought to have been better ]ire(Mired for the 
aortie of the Fn-nch. who had no alternative but to make a deaperate 
attempt to tty by night, or aurrendcr. 

I On Ills homeward journey through Spain Maaaena narrowly ea- 
caned falling intntlie avenging lianda of Mina and the fierce guerillai 
led hy thiil tamnua chief. 

In Navarre. Mina, the moat active and able of the guerilla leaders 
(with the exci-ption perhaps of Po'lier), defeated. on the 22nd of May, 
oi tile Puerto de Arfaban. near Vitnrin, 12U0 men, who were escorting 
a convoy of priounera and treasure to France. Maaaena, whose lug- 
gage wua captured, waa to have travelled with thia escort, but, dis- 
liking the manner of the march, ho hod remiiined in Vitoria, to wait a 
better opportunity, and so et«a)ied. These guerilla bands were 
almost alwava nerdless ■ after the fight they miiruered in cold blood 
six Spanish ladies who, in defiance of patriotiani, had attached them- 
wives to French otRe«TH.—Culimef Napier, Nut. of fVar to the Psntii- 


tion before Massena, Ncy, and the very rash and 
talkative Junot had been a week in the French 
capital. Marmont had been ordered to take the 
command of the army of Portugal with a firm 
hand ; but this marshal, finding that he could do 
nothing more than continue the retreat which 
Massena had begun after the battle of Fuentes de 
Onoro, retired to Salamanca, and put the disheart- 
ened, half-naked, and half-starving army into can- 
tonments. 

As there was nothing more to apprehend on the 
northern frontier Lord Wellington returned once 
more to the south. But before he could arrive on 
the Guadiana great events had taken place, and a 
battle had been fought far more bloody than that in 
which he had triumphed on the Coa. A few daya 
after the 25th of April, the day on which his 
lordship had left him in order to go and meet 
Massena, Beresford had quitted his quarters on 
the Valverde and advanced against Badajoz. La- 
tour Maubourg called in all his detachments and 
outposts; and by the 4th of May Badajoz was 
invested. But Soult was now marching back from 
Seville to relieve and then reinforce the garrison of 
that important place. The departure from Madrid 
of Joseph Bonaparte had left disposable a consi- 
derable French force, which that intrusive king 
had considered necessary for the protection of his 
own person and flitting ephemeral government; 
some troops, too, had been drawn Irbm the corps 
of General Sebastiani, so that the best or must 
skilful of the French marshals was bringing a great 
accession of strength to the army which he had 
been compelled to leave two months before by the 
movements of General Graham. In the same in- 
terval, however, communications had been opened 
between Wellington and Beresford and some of 
the Spanish generals, and a Spanish army had 
gradually collected in Estremadura to co-operate 
with Beresford in pressing the siege of Badajoz, 
clearing that country of the French, and opening 
the road into Andalusia and the rear of Victor’s 
blockading army. General Casta nos had readily 
and cheerfully agreed to serve under Beresford, 
and to leave the entire command of the allies to 
that marshal ; but it was understood that Blake 
and one or two other Spanish generals had none of 
Castanos’s modesty, and that they looked with a 
jealous eye upon the British officers ; and, what 
was still more discouraging, it was known and 
seen that hardly any improvement in discipline 
had been introduced among these Spanish troops. 
If Marshal Beresford had been properly supplied 
with the materiel and means of pushing the siege 
vigorously, he might — as the French had then had 
but little time for preparation — have possibly 
breached and taken Badajoz before Soult could get 
near it ; but Beresford had hardly anything t^t 
was needful except courage and good-will; he 
had hardly any intrenching tools; his train ot 
artillery was contemptible, his cannon-ball did not 
fit the breaching-guns which had been furnished 
to him, the howitzers were too small for his shells, 
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and it should seem that he had with him no my 
skilfid artillery or engineer officer. The soil was 
bard and rocky, and Bcretford’a people, besides 
being insufficient in number, were but little accus- 
tomed to trenching, mining, and the other opera- 
tions of sieges. In these particulars the whole 
British army was defective, for it had not at the 
time a single corps of sappers and miners. [If the 
government had thought of sending out from 
England a few hundred of the men called naviga^ 
tors, with their proper tools, this work would have 
been done in perfection and with a rapidity which 
no' soldiers, or sappers and miners, or labourers of 
any other class or country could have equalled.] 
Very little progress had been made in the siege, 
but the allies liad lost, through sorties of the enemy 
and their rash pursuits of them, from 400 to 500 
men, when Beresford received intelligence that 
Soult was rapidly advancing upon Badajoz. This 
was on the night of the I2th of May ; and on the 
following morning Beresford, far too weak to attend 
to two objects at once, raised the siege and pre- 
pared to fight Soult in a pitched battle and on an 
open field. 

Having removed their artillery, stores, &c., 
the allies took post on the memorable ridge of 
Albuera: they were between 7000 and 8000 
British infantry, several of the Portuguese brigades 
which Beresford had so admirably disciplined, and 
the Spanish corps of Blake and Castanos, and 
about 2000 cavalry ; in all about 27,000 men : hut 
the Spaniards, who formed above 10,000 of this 
total, had scarcely been disciplined at all, and were 
but little to be depended upon. Another Spanish 
brigade, under Don Carlos d’Espagna, arrived at 
Albuera on the 14th ; and on the evening of the 
15th, after a day of heavy rain, Soult came up 
with about 19,000 chosen infantry, about 4000 
cavalry, and 50 guns. As at Fuentes de Onoro, 
the ground was very favourable for cavalry. The 
French marshal immediately reconnoitred Beres- 
ford*B position, and determined upon an attack in 
force on the right flank of the allies, which w'as 
occupied by Blake’s Spanish corps, the British 
occupying the centre. At eight o’clock in the 
morning of the 16th of May the French troops 
were seen in motion, dense masses of infantry and 
clouds of cavalry rolling towards Blake’s position, 
while two heavy columns of infantry and some 
horse, marching out of a wood, pointed tuw’ards 
the front of the allied position as if to attack the 
bridge and the unroofed, ruined village of Albuera. 
Other demonstrations were made, as though Soult 
intended to attack the British centre in front ; but 
Beresford saw that this was but a feint, and he 
immediately sent orders to Blake to change his 
front so as to face the French marching upon his 
right. Blake refused, saying that the real attack 
of Soult Was against the centre by the bridge of 
Albuera. The truth appears to have been that 
Blake knew very well that, if he attempted, with 
his undisciplined rabble, to change front or to 
make any other movement in the presence of an 


active and highly diaciplined cmuiy. they would 
fall into irremediable confosiooi aipd either throw 
down their arms or fly — ^to li« pluioed and cut to 
pieces. But, when the attempt to manceuvie had 
become infinitely more difficult than it was when 
Blake got his orders from Beresford, that pre- 
sumptuous self-willed man (his pride was gitstly 
increased since his election by the Cortes to be 
one of the members of the Regency), when the 
French were actually appearing on tlie table-land 
on hia right, and getting ready to enfilade nearly 
the whole position of the alli^ consented to change 
hia front, and thereupon his Spaniards gave way 
in disorder, leaving, for a moment, the British 
centre entirely exposed, and too truly telling the 
English soldiers what little assistance was to be 
expected from such allies. Beresford now ordered 
the brigades of the 2nd British division to advance 
to the right and check the assailiiiiti. The first of 
these brigades (General Colborne’s), while in the 
act of deploying, under a heavy fire of French 
artillery from the ridges of the hill which Blake 
and his Spaniards ought to have held, was attacked 
in flank and rear by the French cavalry and the 
fierce Polish lancers, who committed a dreadful 
havoc. Wherever these Poles had served the 
B’rench— whether in Italy, Egypt, Germany, Spain, 
or Portugal, — they had distinguished themselves, 
even in armies not remarkable for humanity, by 
their savage ferocity as much as by their bravery 
and their skill or address as light cavalry. On 
the present, as on other occasions, these lancers, 
with their blood-red flags shaking under the heada 
of their spears, rode madly over the field to spear 
the wounded and to finish them where they fell. 
The tremendous slaughter made upon Colborne’a 
brigade would, however, have been still greater if 
these Poles had not thus lost their time in gratify- 
ing their unsoldicrlike api^tite for blood and death ; 
or if, instead of acattering themselvca over the 
field, they had kept together with the French dra- 
goons, and pursued their first advantage, which 
had been chiefly owing to suroriae. Two British 
regiments were almost annihilatCMl ; hut the Slat 
regiment, the left of Colborne’a brigade of three 
regiments, escaped the charge, and, under nearly 
every possible disadvantage, it manfully kept its 
ground under Major L’ Estrange.* Houghton’s 
brigade, the next of the two brigades, which 
Beresford had ordered forward to recover posaes- 
sion of the ridge on hia right, reached the summit 
Boon after, and maintained a most desperate struggle 
against an immensely superior force and against 
all arms — artillery, infantry, cavalry, both light 
and heavy. When we shall see a well-authenti- 
cated instance of the troops of any other nation 
gaining and keeping such a position against such 

• la libmlty tecr>iain«iiding to tho Duka of York te onnaolloa m 
Bunber of olBcm who had dlrtingabhMl thoiDMlvM jtt Allmail, Lord 
Wellington anyi : “ But Uieie b on* oOeer. Mi^or L'BbiaBfo, of ttio 
Slit, whom I muetneommoad to the Moiigeb BMiMr for premoiioo 
in Kime way or other. AOer the other pnitt of CM sam« brb^ wwro 
awept off by the oaTalry, thia littb battalion albiie hold tta nonnd 
against all Uw eoltmmn m asaue.”- Oukmti Ourwood, Dt^ 

piaeiia. 'fha moior b now Oantnlflb Qajr VUttuagp* K.C.B. 
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fearful odds, then we may qualify or waver in our 
national faith, that the Britiah infantry is the beat 
in the world. Houghton’a men, however, fell faat, 
and hia ammunition began to fail. Beresford be- 
gan to think of a retreat, which would have been 
ruinouB, when the gallant Colonel Hardinge (now 
General Sir Henry Hardmge) suggeated that 
General Cole'a division ahould be hurled against 
the French. An order to this effect was instantly 
given, and Cole, with the fourth division, which 
consisted only of the English fusileer brigade and 
of one Portuguese brigade, promptly advanced to 
drive the French from all the heights. It was this 
British fusileer brigade that restored the hght and 
saved the allied army. While the Portuguese bri- 
gade under General Harvey moved round the 
shoulder of the hill on the right, and some troops 
under Abercrombie moved round on the left, Cule 
himself led the matchless fusileers straight up the 
fatal hill, which was now completely crowned by 
the French masses and their artillery. Two or 
three flags of regiments and six British guns were 
already in the enemy’s possession, and the whole of 
Soult's reserve was coming forward en masse to 
reinforce his columns on the ridge, from which 
Houghton’s thinned brigade seemed on the point 
of being swept at last. On the ridge and on the 
slopes the ground was heaped with dead, and the 
Polish lancers were riding furiously about the cap- 
tured English guns on the hill top. But General 
Cole, at the head of his fusileers, moved steadily 
onward and upward, dispersed those savage lancers, 
recovered our six guns, and appeared on the sum- 
mit of the hill and on the right of Houghton’s 
brigade, just as Abercrombie took post on its left. 
The militarj’ historian of these exciting events has 
given a perfect picture of the scene which ensued. 
His description has often been quoted ; but it 
would savour of presumption to attempt to give 
another : — “ Such a gallant line, issuing from the 
midst of the smoke, and rapidly separating itself 
from the confused and broken multitude, startled the 
enemy’s heavy masses, which were increasing and 
pressing onwards as to an assured victory : they 
wavered, hesitated, and then, vomiting forth a 
storm of fire, hastily endeavoured to enlarge their 
front, while a fearful discharge of grape from all 
their artillery whistled through the British ranks. 
Sir William Myers was killed ; Cole, and the three 
colonels, Ellis, Blakeney, and Hawkshawe, fell 
wounded, and the fusileer battalions, struck by the 
iron tempest, reeled and staggered like sinking 
ships. Suddenly and sternly recovering, they closed 
on their terrible enemies, and then was seen with 
what a strength and majesty the British soldier 
fights. In vain did Soult, by voice aiid gesture, 
animate his Frenchmen ; in vain did the hardiest 
veterans, extricating themselves from the crowded 
columns, sacrifice their lives to gain time for the 
mass to open out on such a fair field ; in vain did 
the mass itself bear up, and, fiercely arising, fire 
indiscriminately upon friends and foes, while the 
horsemen, hovering on the flank, threatened to 


charge the advancing line. Nothing could stop 
that astonishing infantry. No sudden burst of un- 
disciplined valour, no nervous enthusiasm, weak- 
ened the stability of their order ; their flashing 
eyes were bent on the dark columns in their 
front; their measured tread shook the ground; 
their dreadful volleys swept away the head of 
every formation ; their deafening shouts over- 
powered the dissonant cries that broke from all 
parts of the tumultuous Crowd, as foot by foot, and 
with a horrid carnage, it was driven by the in- 
cessant vigour of the attack to the farthest edge 
of the hill. In vain did the French reserves, join- 
ing with the struggling multitudes, endeavour to 
sustain the figlit ; their efforts only increased the 
irremediable confusion, and the mighty mass, giv- 
ing way like a loosened cliff, went headlong down 
the ascent. The rain flowed after in streams dis- 
coloured with blood, and 1500 un wounded men, 
the remnant of 6000 unconquerable British soldiers, 
stood triumphant on the fatal hill.” * 

The day was now won, and, Beresford ordering 
the Portuguese and Spaniards to advance, the 
French retreated in dismay and confusion across 
the Albuera river. At three o’clock in the after- 
noon the firing, which had begun hotly at about 
nine o’clock in the morning, ceased. The allies 
had lost in killed and wounded about 7000 men, 
of whom more than two-thirds were British. The 
French lost, or were computed lb have lost, not 
less than 9000 men, including two generals killed 
and three generals wounded. If censure was 
showered upon the head of Marshal Beresford for 
his management of this battle, and for his fighting 
it at all, it was certainly not by his considerate and 
generous-minded commander-in-chief. Welling- 
ton praised Beresford for having raised the siege 
of Badajoz without the loss of ordnance or stores 
of any description, and for having collected the 
troops under his command and formed his junction 
with Blake and Castanos skilfully and promptly ; 
and he did not hesitate to call the battle of Albuera 
a signal victory gained by Beresford and his Bri- 
tish officers and soldiers in the most gallant man- 
ner. He joined to his admiration of it his cordial 
concurrence in the favourable reports made by 
Beresford of the good conduct of all. He at- 
tributed the great sacrifices which the battle had 
cost us, and the unmolested condition of the French 
after they had crossed the river, to the right cause 
— “ it was owing to the Spaniards, who could not 
be moved.” “ I should,” says his lordship, “ feel 
no anxiety about the result of any of our opera- 
tions, if the Spaniards were as well disciplined as 
the soldiers of that nation are brave, and if they 
were at all movable ; but this is, I fear, beyond 
hope ! All our losses have been caused by this 
defect. At Talavera the enemy would have been 
destroyed, if we could have moved the Spaniards : 

* Colonel Napier, Hiat. of War in the Peninaiila. ** It «ru ob- 
■errod that our dea^ paitloularly the 6Tth regiment, wen lying oa 
they had fought, In nraha, and that every wound waa in front.' -- 
Marthal Bmtforft JHtp^ to Lord AUad Atboera, ISlA 

Maif, 
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«l Album the utunl thing would hm been to 
■upport the Spaateids on the right with the Spftp* 
nierdB who were next to them ; Iwt inj morement 
of that body would have crea^ inextricable m- 
foaion ; and it was necessary to support the right 
solely with British, and Uius the great loss fbll 
upon our troops. In the same way, I sus^t, the 
difficulty and danger of moving the Spanish troops 
was the cause that General Lapefia did not support 
Gtenersl Graham at Barrosa.’* * 

On the evening of the 15th, the day whi^ had 
‘ wUnesMd one of the most murderous conflicts of 
modern times, considering the number of troojw 
engaged, Beresford improved his position ; his ' 
freshest troops were placed in the first line, and 
some hundreds of spears and flags, taken from the 
Polish lancers, who had paid dearly for their bar- 
barity, were planted in defiance along the crest of 
the hill.t On the morrow, the 16th of May, the 
two armies remained in their respective positions, 
and Beresford waited in anxiety for another attack, 
with hardly British soldiers enough to furnish his 
piquets and to take care of his thousands of 
wounded. If Soult, who is said to have acknow- 
ledged that in the whole course of his long service 
he had never seen so desperate a battle, had not 
seen that the French army was lopped and maimed 
and spiritless, he would assuredly have renewed 
the attack this morning before Beresford could be 
reinforced by any British troops. But the morn- 
ing passed, and the afternoon, and the evening, 
and the night, without any movement on the side 
of Soult; and on the 17 th Kemmis’s brigade of 
1500 English came up and joined Beresford on 
the ridge of Albuera, and then, late at night, 

* Colonel Gurwood, Wellington Diemtvhee. 

t Southey, Hiit. of the Peniniuler War. 


TRANSACTIONS 1. 

SouU began to move off irottiilcd under eovot 
of the wood, and to pnpm^Abir 'bia retioot upon 
Seville, which he eornmenm bn the morning of 
the 16(h, leaving behind him 800 soldieri oevotfrly 
wounded to the generosity and humani^ of the 
English. The French marshal had no doubt 
heard of the approach of Lord Wellington firom 
the north. On the very next day, the lOth, hia 
lordship arrived at Albuera with two fr^ divi- 
sions, and gave directions to resume the siege of 
Badajoz. Through our deflciency in cavalry Soult’t 
retreat was not so much molested as it might 
otherwise have been ; but, neveitheless, he lost 
some hundreds of men, and our weak horse de- 
feated his strong rear-guard of cavalry at Utagne, 
and killed, wounded, or took about 150 of them. 
Soult had rimost stripped Andalusia of troopa, yet, 
instead of having accomplished the haughty boMta 
with which he had harangued his men on be- 
ginning his march from Seville, he now returned 
thither with a curtailed army and a diminished 
reputation.* 

Trenches were opened before Badajoz, and on 
the 5th of June, a breach being made in Fort St. 
Cristoval, the assault was given. Through va- 
rious wants and deficiencies t this failed com- 
pletely, nor did another attempt, w'hLcb^was made 
on the Oih, prove more successful. Altogether 
our storming parties lost in killed and wounded 

* Manhal Bersaford, mapiitoh to Lord Walllngtoii. 

t ** The poverty of the meau ai Lord WelUagaoB'a diapoaal Ibr 
carrying on this nege iriia a aubjeotof much merriment to the aoldim* 
employed. General. Pieton remarked that * Lord Wellington aafd 
Ba^ox la farmA pauptrii;' and ha was anawered that, 'Iwatead of 
breaeningt the operationa appeared more like h n§ 0 eh mg, Badi^os.* 
In (hot, everything waa wanting to bring the den to s rapid Imnd* 
nation The meana were deficient for the mduoUon of ttio plaee IS 
any time ; but to do ao with eapediUon appeared, with loeh a^fetoe, 
to be lmpo«lble/'.~tf. B. JM^aaoa, Mamoingf Unt. (hm.§iri%im8$ 
iSflin. 
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inoK than 400 of our very beat men. On the 
lOtih Lord Wellington received certain intelligence 
that Marmont, the auccesaor of Maseena, waa 
marching from Salamanca to the south to join 
Mershal Soult, with the whole of the so-called 
army of Portugal, and that Droiiet’s corps was 
marching from Toledo, and would probably join 
Soult that very day. His lordship therefore fell 
back, and took up a position near Campo Mayor 
along the frontiers of Portugal. Although the 
French brought together from 60,000 to 70,000 
foot and 6000 horse, and although Wellington, 
counting Portuguese and some Spaniards, had not 
more tlian 56,000, of which only 3500 were horse, 
the two French marshals would not venture to 
attack him on these heights; they merely made 
reconnaissances which were of no use, and feints 
and demonstrations which never deceived their 
uick-sighted opponent ; and, about the middle of 
uly, Marmont, perceiving that his army of Por- 
tugal was not destined to force its way into Portu- 
gal by that frontier, and that its presence was 
required in other quarters, separated fiom Soult, 
recrossed the Tagus at Almaraz, wlicre he had 
crossed it on his advance, and marched back to 
Salamanca. This rendered indispensable a cor- 
responding movement to the northward on the part 
of Wellington ; and his lordship, leaving General 
Hill (now returned from England) with one Bri- 
tish division and the Portuguese in the Alemtcjo, 
and giving up for the present the siege of Badajoz, 
crossed the Tagus with the rest of his army, 
marched to his old line of the Agueda, and esta- 
blished his head-quarters at Fuente Guinaldo. 
Here he was at no great distance from Ciudad 
Rodrigo, and, aiming at the recovery of that for- 
tress, he caused it. to be watched and surrounded. 
Towards the end of September, Marmont having 
dissipated a storm which had seemed brewing in 
the north of Spain, and having received large 
reinforcements from France, moved forward upon 
the Agueda, and by his superiority of numbers, 
and especially of cavalry, obliged Wellington, after 
a partial engagement at £1 Bodon, to withdraw 
his army, which he did in beautiful order to his 
old position on the Coa, whither Marmont did not 
choose to follow him.* 

Shortly after these movements in the north 
General Hill obtained some signal successes in the 
south, ^ult had gone back again to Seville and 
to Cadiz, to have an eye upon the blockade of the 
latter city, which seemed aa though it would never 
end. The French general, Girard, waa left near 
the Guadiana, in Spanish Estremadura, at Ar- 
royo MohaoB, in the neighbourhood of Caceres; 
and here, on the 28th of October, he wee aurprised, 
surrounded, g^nd completely routed by Hill, who 
took 1500 men and aeveral officera of rank pri- 
toners, together with the .whole of hit artill^y, 
ammunition, stores, and baggage, with a loss to 
hionKlf too trifling to be mentioned. General Hill 
then advanced to Merida, where he placed his 

* A. VlfliUNUx, MlliUrv LICd of Uie Dukr of Wfllingtoo. 


.troops in cantonments. Thuo the whole of that 
part of Estremadura was delivered from the enemy, 
who had no good footing anywhere in the province 
except within the walls of Badajoz. 

No other attempt waa made by the French upon 
or near to the Portuguese frontiers during the 
remainder of the year 1811. Lord Wellington, in 
the course of this year, besides having flrmly es- 
tablished his complete possession of Portugal, had, 
by his operations withifi the Spanish frontiers, 
given employment to two French armies, aud pre- 
vented the French from acting with vigour either 
against Gallicia in the north or against Cadiz in 
the south. He had more than redeemed hie pledge 
and promise that he would be able to retain pos- 
session of Portugal, and to make it a point ePappui 
for iuture operations against the French in Spain. 
His confidence was neither greater nor less now 
than it had been two years ago, or when he first 
announced (to the scorn and laughter of certain 
politicians at home) that with a moderate-sized 
Britisli army and the Portuguese troops and militia 
he could defend and maintain that kingdom : he 
never lost sight of the varying chances and disas- 
trous accidents which attend all military plans and 
operations, and it was never in the power of good 
fortune to elute him over-much. His wondrous 
equanimity had as much to do with his final 
successes as his military genius and sagacity. His 
chief apprehension this year was ifet the impatient 
English public w'ould expect him to do too much 
at once, and that the perplexed government might 
be induced to give up the struggle in the Peninsula 
altogether. In the month of March, when he 
scarcely knew whether the legent had determined 
to retain for good his father’s administration, or 
whether the powers of the state would not be in- 
trusted to men decided upon discontinuing our efiPorts 
on the Continent, and when he was following Mas- 
sena’s track of retreat and devastation in the midst 
of burning towns and villages, he wrote to the 
secretary of slate for the war-department : “ I shall 
be sorry if government should think themselves 
under the necessity of withdrawing from this 
country on account of the expense of the contest. 
From what I have seen of the objects of the French 
government, and the sacrifices they make to ac- 
complish them, I have no doubt that, if the British 
nimy were, for any reason, to withdraw from the 
Peninsula, and the French government were re- 
lieved from the pressure of military operations on 
the Continent, they would incur all risks to land 
an army in his majesty’s dominions. Then, in- 
deed, would commence an expensive contest ; then 
would his majesty\s sufyects discover what are the 
miseries of war, of which, by the blessing of God, 
they have hitherto hdd. no knowledge; and the 
cultivation, Ike besnity,. inmd prosperity of the 
country, and the rliirtue and hardness of iJts inha- 
bitants, would be d^troyed, whatever might be the 
result of the wUikey Operations.*'* His lordship 

• Colonfl Ourwood, WslUagton I>li|wlchM; letter to Lord Urer- 
nool, dated md Bfarab. 

In the eame die|iateh WetUn^ton addi, ** Ood forbid that 1 ehonld 
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wai makiBg the Peninsula the batde-6d^ and 
bulwark of Great Britain ; the withdrawing of hia 
army would have led to despair and submitaion on 
the part of the Spaniards, and to a re-conquest and 
almost an extermination of the Portuguese; it 
would have changed the temper of the Emperor 
Alexander, and have cast a damp over the popular 
spirit of all the nations of Europe ; and, if we had 
not maintained our army in the Peninsula—where 
it was acquiring, in the most active service, an 
unrivalled degree of perfection, — we must have 
doubled or trebled our army at home, which could 
not have found so good a school in mere coast and 
garrison duty. 

With all the encouragement the British could 
give them, the Spaniards, left to themselves in the 
eastern provinces of their kingdom, seemed fast 
succumbing to the French. They had lost one 
important fortress after another, and not being yet 
cured of their mania for fighting pitched battles 
under the most unpromising circumstances, they 
had been repeatedly beaten in the field. Suchet, 
who had assumed the command in Catalonia, 
which several generals of reputation had given up 
in disgust or despair, was a man of great skill and 
determination and still greater cruelly. After a 
siege which lasted three months and which cost 
the besiegers a great loss, Suchet took Tarragona 
by storm on the 28th of June, and perpetrated 
a most atrocious butchery. His soldiery rushed 
through the breach and through the streets of the 
bravely defended town, shouting, “ Grace aui mill- 
tairex^ mart aux jmysam and, as the place had 
been mainly defended not by regular troops, or by 
combatants with uniforms on their backs, but by 
burghers, the common townspeople, and the pea- 
santry of the neighbourhood, nearly every head 
within those w'alls was devoted to destruction ; and 
the massacre, once begun, went on indiscrimi- 
nately, without regard to military or non-military, 
age or sex. The total amount of the slaughter has 
been stated at 6000 ; and every enormity of which 
human nature is capable was practised in that 
hapless city. Attempts have been made, and that, 
too, in quarters where they ought not to have be,en 
expected, to palliate these infernal excesses and 
the general ferocity which Suchet' exercised during 
his command in Catalonia; but the damning 
evidence on the other side is too great and positive 
to allow of any doubt on the subject. 

The Spanish regent- ^neral, Blake, whose forces 
had been so ineffective in Estremadura, at Albuera, 
marched an army into the province of Valencia, 
and on the 25th of October encountered Suchet in 
the open field. Being thoroughly beaten Blake 
shut himself up in the city of Valencia with the 
whole of his army, the only Spaniah army now on 


biB « vitnaii. much Ibm u «rtor, in Um taane} and I oaty hope that 
the klog'e govermnent will cmulder well what 1 ha^a alioee Mated to 
yaar loideliip. and wUI leoenaiu w nearly aa Hda la Uiefr power il 
aetaal empenae of enployiag a entaio anmber of men la thk oonati 
beyond that of employlua them at home or ekewfaere i aad will ket 
up thetr feme here on aoeb a fooUag aa am at all eveou aaeare the 
ptamiion, ifh doe< not enable their eommandn to taknadmatasc < 


foot ; ifid, being besieged }mp in the beginniM 

of January, 1812,capitnl a» li»I M h 18,000 idlditi^ 
23 TCneral officers, and betfidin 300 ai^ 400 gitna ! 
Wellington, who had thrown away hit 
on Spanish pride and obstinacy, said there W4a no 
man who knew the state of afi'airs in thi^ province, 
and had read Suchet’s own account of hit action 
with Blake in October, who did not helievo that if 
Blake had not fought that action the city of 
Valencia would have been safe.* Between Blidce^a 
stupid battle and disgraceful capitulation Suchet 
reduced Murviedro and other fortreasca, and esta- 
blished the French authority in Valencia aa well as 
in Catalonia. 

In the course of the year the anni of England 
found occupation in many other parts of the world. 
In the month of March the unfortunate and humi- 
liated King of Sweden issued a proclamation, si^ 
nifying that on account of ill health he found it 
necessary to withdraw from public affairs, and to 
transfer the whole royal authority to Bernadotte, 
the crown prince whom the nation had elected. 
This fortunate, politic, and adroit Gascon — a man 
of very different temperament and powers to the 
pacific and timid Louis Bonaparte, and placed in 
a country stronger and more remote from France 
than Holland — no sooner found himself the real 
sovereign of Sweden than he determined to adopl 
Swedish interests, and to act not as a French mar- 
shal and prince of the Napoleonic empire, but as a 
Swede. At a very early period he entered into 
some secret negotiations with Russia, his nearest 
and most formidable neighbour, made indirect over- 
tures to the court of St. James’s, and relaxed ill 
his dominions the severity of the Continental sys- 
tem, which Bonaparte had engaged him to carry 
out rigorously. The gentle aiid prudent conduct 
of Sir J. Saumarez, the admiral of our Baltic flee^ 
encouraged Bernadotte in this line of conduct; 
During the summer our admiral entered into a 
negotiation with the Swedish government concern- 
ing some detained ships with colonial produce; 
and in this correspondence it was made apparent 
that there was a mutual desire of being upon ami- 
cable terms. Sir J. Saumarez now permitted the 
coasting vessels of the country to pass unmolested, 
and to renew the trade in the Baltic, the suspension 
of which had paused great distress ; and, going still 
farther than this, our admiral, when danger was to 
be apprehended, gave the Swedish merchsntmeu 
convoy and protection. Thus Sweden, though abc 
had declared war against Great Britain, remained 
de facto in a state of truce. The xi|oment was not 
yet come for Bernadotte to declare war against fak 
late master; but the interests of the countrv, the 
wise policy he had adimted, and hia pefsoiial hatted 
of Bonaparte were sufficient pledge^ of lus fhlure 
intentions. / 

While this bom-Frenchman, this soldier of for- 
tune, aggrandized by the Rev^lutioUt this close 
connexion of the Bonaparte femity (for Bernadotte 

• Lord WnUinsfam. Mwaonaditm Sf opsrstlom In ISll, m tfwp 
IB ColoBel Gurwood** DkpaldMi. 
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ha4 married the sister of Joseph’s wile), was thus 
amicably disposed towards Greiat Britain, the ruler 
of Denmark, a prince of the old legitimate stock, a 
nephew of (^orge 111. of England, continued firm 
in his enmity, or more subservient than ever to the 
will of France. He enforced the Continental sys- 
tem wherever he could ; he sent a great proportion 
of his Danish sailors to enter Bonaparte's service, 
and the remainder of his seamen were chiefly 
employed in privateers and gun-boats against thle 
British trade. A politics] miscalculation had, no 
doubt, more efiect upon him than his antipathy to 
England : he thought that everything must yield to 
the Man of Destiny, and that onl^ those nations and 
governments could he safe which conciliated his 
good-will. In the month of March he suddenly 
sent a Danish flotilla with 3000 or 4000 troops on 
hoard to recover the small island of Anholt, in the 
Kattegat, between the shores of Jutland in Den- 
mark and Helmstad in Sweden, of which the English 
had obtained possession. Our garrison consisted of 
no more than 350 men ; but the Danish command- 
ers conducted their operations so badly that they 
lost a great many men in fruitless attempts upon 
the works, and when they re-embarked in despair 
they left behind them, for want of a sufficient num- 
ber of boats, some 300 or 400 men who had no 
provisions, and who were obliged to surrender as 
prisoners of war. 

In theEast Indies, the capital of the Dutch East 
India settlements, Batavia, together with the entire 
island of Java on which it is situated, was reduced 
in the month of August by a British and Sepoy 
army sent over from Madras. The small island of 
Madura also submitted, and thus not a vestige was 
left of the once estensive and splendid Eastern domi- 
nion of the Dutch — now Gallo-Batavians. 

In the West Indies, from which Dutch, Danes, 
and French had been completely driven, the British 
governors of islands and commanders of troops and 
squadrons found work to do in suppressing conspi- 
racies and insurrections, and in checking the very 
revolutionary spirit which was constantly emanating 
from the free, independent, and very turbulent 
negroes of San Domingo, not without encourage- 
ment from certain Creoles of partly French extrac- 
tion. In Martinique the fme people of colour 
joined the nenoes in a plot for setting fire to the 
town of St Pierre, massacring all the whites, and 
making a black republic after the manner of San 
Domingo ; but their plot was discovered in time, 
and, when they began to move, the military and the 
militia (old French planters and settlers as well as 
English settlers) were fully prepared to receive 
them. About 500 slaves, led on by five hltfck chiefs, 
were defeated outside of St. Pierre, and were dis- 
persed with great loss. Many were taken ptison- 
ers, and fifteen of them were hanged. 

Althoi^h^ it was only by occasional surprises 
tliat the British navy could perform any achieve- 
flients, there were several brilliant frigate fighta 
and in-shore operations. In the narrow and 
dMigerous Adriatic sea, Captain William Hoste, 


the pupil of Nelson, and one who bade fair, should 
opportunity serve, to emulate the fame of that hero, 
obtained, on the 13th of March, off the ishuid 
of Lissa, on the Dalmatian coast, with lour Eng- 
lish frigates, a complete and most brilliant victory 
over five French frigates and six smaller vessels 
with 500 land troops on board.* Another de- 
sperate action was fought by Captain Schomberg, 
near Foul Point, Madagascar. The French, un- 
willing to leave us in undisturbed possession of 
the Indian seas, had collected three frigates and 
some land troops on the African coast, in the 
Mozambique channel, and recovered possession of 
Tamatava. Schomberg. who had three frigates 
and a sloop, but who lost the service of one of his 
frigates by damage done to her masts at the be- 
ginning of the action, captured the French com- 
modore's frigate, made another strike, recovered 
Tamatava, and captured all the vessels in the port, 
including a 44-gun frigate which had escaped 
from the action. A glance at our naval history, 
or at the dispatches and reports printed in the 
Gazette, will show that 1811 was not an idle year 
on the seas, and that, counting the conflict which 
was now beginning with the United States of 
America, our fleets and squadrons were engaged in 
all the four quarters of the globe. 

In the interior of France, nearly everything, 
according to outward appearanc cj^ still favoured 
the Corsican emperor. On the 20^1 of March the 
Empress Maria Louisa was safely delivered of a 
son, who forthwith received the names and titles 
of Napoleon Francis Charles Joseph, Prince of the 
French Empire, and King of RoME.t Congratu- 
laiory addresses were poured in from all the de- 
partments, and all the principal cities of France, 
from Belgium, Holland, the Hanse towns, the 
Confederated States of the Rhine, and from Italy, 
albeit in the last country the ominous title of King 
of Rome, bestowed on the heir of the French 
empire, irritated those blind and obstinate political 
dreamers who continued to believe in Bonaparte's 
promise to separate Italy from France, and to 
unite her as one great and independent country. 
On the 16th of June Napoleon opened the session 
of that constitutional mockery, the Corps LegislaiiJ\ 
telling those legislators, who could do nothing but 
record his will and echo his words, that his son 
would answer the expectations of France, and bear 
to their children the sentiments which his father 

* James, Naval Hiatory.— Memoirs and Letters of Sir William 
Hoste, edited by his Widow. 

t Whin Lord WellinKten and the British army were watehini; the 
miaerable retreat of Haaaena In Spain, they hea^ %ftudejoit of 101 
|uu. This WHS the royal salute Sring for the birth of the King of 

** rile child was baptised by Cardinal Menry, who was now in 
high favour, and had just been named ArOhbishop of Paris. On this 
oecasion all forms and proeasaes ol flattery wese exhausted. AU the 
corps do rJtaL die senate, the oouneil of etate, let themselves be nre* 
seated to the King of Ronie,^then a few days old; they addressed to him 
disoonrses to wfaish hie nurse or governess replied ; then they defiled 
before hie cradle making their revereuoet. Fsople in Parla amused 
theanelves much with this seeue. The birth nf this inftmt wai web 
oosned with real enthustina only by those whoas fortanee dapended 
on the empire of Bonaparte ; thsee men saw in u the eafoervftion pf 
the Imperial dynasty, mi k gunranise to themselves flrr the Ihlnre. 
Nevei^leu the ehlid broitght with him at hie bbtb tte gmw ^hf 
malady which caiiset^is death. But the world was kept ignorant of 
this.*'^£rjit. J*ei*isHieiiMrfw* 
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now bore to them ; thet the French people leeit 
nerer forget that their bappinen and glory were 
dependant on the proaperity of the tbniqo which 
he had raised, consolidated, and a^iranti^ced by 
them and for them; that he desii^ that this 
should be properly understood by every French- 
man, and that, happen what might, or in whatever 
position Providence and bis will should place them, 
the love of France was their first duty. In this ses- 
sion several new members or deputies made their 
first triste appearance. These were Dutchmen 
from Holland and foe other United Provinces, 
Germans from the Hanse Towns, Swiss from the 
Valais (now formally incorporated with France), 
and Italians from the confiscated states of the 
Church. They had all been named by the French 
senate, without any election by the people they 
were sent to represent, and by whom they were 
reported to be fairly and freely chosen. “ Alas !** 
■aya a French writer, *'we still kept playing 
farces ! hut how could we hope to deceive anybody 
by such fictions and lies ns these ?'* It was [lom- 
pously reported that France had been augmented 
by sixteen new departments, containing altogether 
5,000,000 of population, yielding 100,000,000 
of francs of revenue, and adding 300 leagues of 
coast. After ministers had presented a budget as 
fictitious and deceptive as all the rest, and after 
these hollow shadows of legislators had voted ad- 
dresses and whatever else was demanded or ex- 
pected from them (sanctioning, os they had done 
before, the forestalling of the annual conscription, 
and the execution of severe laws against such as 
were shy of the murderous Spanish war, and endea- 
voured to escape this forced enlistment), the abort 
session was closed on the 25th of July by the 
Comte de Segur, counsellor of slate. Segur, in 
his closing discourse, repeated that France had 
800,000 men under arms, and that 350,000 of these 
troops were in Spain or on the frontiers, ready to 
act in that country. But in this number the 
count certainly counted a great many more men 
than were really effective, while he or his master 
overlooked the exhaustion, discontent, and down- 
right disafifection which was caused by the roerci- 
leu conscription. Already, in many of foe dia- 
tricta of France, young men and men in the prime 
and vigour of life had almost disappeared, leaving, 
to supply their places, only aged and infirm men, 
children, or beardless boys ; and already the prac- 
tice had become common of seizing mere wys, 
draughting them into regiments, and aending them 
across foe Pyrenees to perish of fatigue which they 
had not atrength to bear. The great question of 
the church was another source of distraction and 
uneasinesa. It waa found in&iitely more difficult 
to subdue and control the Roman Catholic clergy 
than to kidnap or imprison the helpless old pope; 
%nd all the devout Catholics m Italy, in soutbeni 
Germany, and even in France, looM with more 
reverence and obedience to t^ dungeon of Pioa 
Vll. than to the throne of N^leon. Even his 
own maternal uncle, Cardinal Fnch, foil hia 


tide in this holy war, and A|kfipt with tha popt 
or with the canoni of tha llftloh Biahapfitt 
were falling vacant ; the pote refiiaed te i^tnle 
anoeesaors, and none but foe moat diaeiedHed of 
the churchmen would fill the vacant aeea wifoeut 
foe papal institution. In a moment of wrath 
Bonaparte spoke of making a schism in the diiifch* 
saying that he knew he could divide Franoe end 
turn half or more of it into a protestant or some 
other community. Sire,” said Comte Louis de 
Narbonne, who had not lost hit wit and causti- 
city in becoming one of Bonaparte's chamberlains, 
I am afraid there is not enough religion in all 
France to stand a division !'* Tl^ was, however, 
religion and belief in foe south of France, in the 
Vendee, in many other remote department!, and it 
certainly lingered still in some corners of all the 
great towns, not excepting Paris itself, that great 
Temple of Reason ; and such religion as there waa 
was an unmodified fanatic Catholicism. lotting 
out of the account that scarcely visible minority 
the Huguenots, or Calvinists, all the Frenchmen 
who were not bigoted Catholics were atheists, or 
deists, or materialists, in whose eyes every religious 
faith was about equally despicable. It was by con- 
ciliating the Catholics that Bonaparte had trah- 
quillised the interior of France ; and he knew full 
well that the zealots would relight the flames of 
civil war and brave his power, great as it was, rather 
than submit now to receive uncanonical bishops 
and unordained cur«^s. In the month of June, 
while his submissive Corps JJtgislatif was sitting, 
Bonaparte assembled wliHt he called a French Na- 
tional Ecclesiastical Council. More than a hundred 
prelates and dignitaries of the church assembled 
in the palace of the Archbishop of Paris (Maury), 
and thence proceeded in solemn pTocession to the 
church of Notre Dame, to invoke the celestial spi- 
rit to preside over their deliberations. After high 
mass a sermon was preached, and this wis followed 
by the reading of the decree which convoked the 
council, and of the profession of faith adopted by 
the Council of Trent. This over, Cardinal Fesch, 
who had officiated, and who had been named pre- 
sident, repeated the oath prescribed for bishops, &c., 
by the bull of Pius IV., which began with these 
words : “ I promise and vow a true obedience to 
the Roman pontiff,” &c. All the archbishops and 
bishops repeated the oath after him. Three days 
after this — on the 20th of June — thii council pro«i‘ 
ceeded to organize itself and to deliberate, Bona- 
parte'a minister of worships, ministre des cuAief, 
being present, to issue, in case of need, the teiw* 
poral bulls of his master. This lay iniDister« in 
fact, opened the deliberationa bimaw by reeding 
an im^rial decree, which wia but hadl^ fCCtim 
by the churchmen. Cardinal Fes^ jae pntndem, 
r^ an imperial messagi^ by whic^ fhc couneU 
was called upra to decide on the means ^ aetUhig 
canonical inatitutiona. Forthwith A committee waa 
appointed to examine thia great quettmn and re- 
port upon it. The memtm of this conmdttoei 
after various commofucaiioni wit)i tl^ empeiWv 
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adopted a report wkUh he hitntelf had dictaied.* 
Tlie majority of the council was not, however, to 
docile : when the committee presented their report, 
and the draught of a decree in conformity with it, 
the council voted that the said decree could be of 
no avail until sanctioned by the pope. This was 
on the 10th of July. Immediately an imperial de- 
cree came forth dissolving the council, and orders 
were issued for arresting the bishops of Toumiw, 
TVoyes, and Ghent, who had been very energetic 
in their opposition to the will of the real kid- 
napper and gaoler of the pontiff. These three 
prelates were shut up in the castle of Vincennes, 
and they only obtained their liberty by resigning 
their sees. Bonaparte tlien ordered his minister of 
worships to call together not a council but a com- 
mission or a congregation of bishops ; but, notwith- 
standing the timidity or time-serving of a certain 
number of prelates, nothing could be settled, and 
the helpless old pontiff, who had been brought 
from Savona to Fontainebleau, continued ftom his 
prison to defy all the threats, violence, and pre- 
potency of the master or dictator of Europe, and 
his excommunication against all such churchmen 
as should submit to tb^e will of the lay monarch, 
and thereby break the canons of the church, was 
left unrevoked. The tyrant in the Tuileries was 
checked and humbled by the captive of Fontaine- 
bleau ; and great were his apprehensions lest some 
attempt might be made by the faithful to carry off 
Pius. These thoughts caused Bonaparte much dis- 
quietude, as well while he was meditating his 
Russian war, as when he was absent on that 
disastrous campaign. If the pope had been carried 
across the Alps, at a time when nearly every 
French soldier in Italy, and a great part of the 
native Italian armies, were drawn out of that 
country to perish beyond the Vistula, the whole of 
that peninsula would have been convulsed. 

We have incidentally alluded to some of the 
causes which rendered the continuance of the 
friendship between France and Russia, or between 
Napoleon and Alexander, an impossibility. Other 
causes of rupture existed; nor, excepting the 
youthful admiration of Alexander for the military 
genius and success of the great soldier of fortune, 
would it be easy to discover any good ground for 
sympathy or good-fellowship. On both sides there 
was a proneness to trickery and duplicity, the 
Russian cabinet being quite equal to Corsicans 
and Frenchmen in a contest of this kind. After 
promising, or at least inducing the czar to believe 
that he promised, to leave the aultan to his fate, or 
not to interfere for the preservation of the Turkish 
dominions in Europe, Bonaparte had encouraged 
and aaiiated the Turks, who continued their war, 
and, though often beaten, cost the Russians enor- 
mous sacrifices. By creating tlie Grand Duchy 
of Warsaw, by uniting to it Western Gallicia and 

* It b uld that Bonaparta reaorted to one of hii a aramourh tricha 
*<tliat ha doped the memben ot the eouseire eommittee by praeeDling 
tfr tfiev m letter (though not aigned) from the pope, which aeemed to 
MMmmeod eompliaooe. 


Cracow, and (when it suited his purpose*) by talk- 
ing oracularly of the possibility of re-construct- 
ing the old and once vast Polish nondescript (it 
can neither be called a monarchy nor a repub- 
lic), Bonaparte gave occasion to great distrust 
and uneasiness ; for such a reconstruction of Po- 
land must interpose a barrier between Russia and 
the civilised nations of Western Europe, and tend 
to throw her back to her^ original condition of an 
Eastern power, with free communications only with 
semi barbarous countries. Even if placed in the 
condition of a truly independent state, strong enough 
to support herself by herself, and exempt from any 
foreign dictation, whether from France or from 
any other power, Poland, from the whole nature 
of things, and from what had passed in her wars 
and partitions, could never be the friend or the 
quiet neighbour of Russia ; but the idea of Polish 
national independence, and of her freedom from 
French control, was not to be entertained by any 
rational man for a single moment. Europe was 
too full of proofs of what Bonaparte meant by the 
independence of the nations or states he protected 
or created. If he had re-united all the territories, 
from the shores of the Black Sea to the shores of 
the Baltic, which once belonged to her, still Poland 
would have been and could have been only a de- 
pendence of France, with a submissive king and 
government, who must have receij^ed their orders 
and instructions from Paris. Such a reconstruc- 
tion was impracticable ; but, take the Duchy of 
Warsaw as Bonaparte had constituted it, take the 
submissive character and habits of the King of 
Saxony, on whom he had conferred this Grand 
Duchy, take the decided French predilections of 
the largest or most stirring part of the Poles, their 
rancorous hate of the Russians, their readiuess to 
serve in any war wherein Bonaparte might choose 
to employ them, and the rapture with which they 
hailed every prospect of an opportunity to serve 
under him against their hereditary foes, and no 
surprise need be felt at the fact that this ephemeral 
state was, as long as it existed, a sharp thorn in 
the side of Russia. The Grand Duchy of Warsaw 
was little else than a vast garrison for Bonaparte, 
or a vanguard to his prodigious armies ; or, if it 
w'ere more than this, it was a centre of intrigues 
and machinations all hostile to Russia. Bonaparte 
too had given no slight offence to the czar by dis- 
possessing his near family connexion the Diike of 
Oldenburg of his territory, contrary to the treaty 
of Tilsit. But, perhaps, the cause which contri- 
buted most of all to the quarrel, or which most 
hastened on the open rupture, was the Continental 
System, to which Russia could not submit without 
ruin, and to which Alexander could not have at- 
tempted to adhere without incurring the risk of 
some of those summary proceedings wherewith the 
Russians had been accustomed to remedy the mis- 
^ierouB polity of their sovereigns. The nobility 
and great landholders of the country soon dis- 
covered the unchaneeable truth that nations can- 
not sell unless they buy ; that this excluding con-' 
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tinental Bystem, which prohibited the purcbaie of 
British manufactures, colonial produce, &c., abut 
them out from the beet market they had for their 
own produce, and prevented their eiporting by sea 
what they grew on their own vast estateii. The 
complaints of his powerful subjects had induced 
Alexander to issue, on thCSlst of December, 1810, 
a ukase, by which colonial and other goods were 
allowed to be introduced into the ports of Russia, 
unless they clearly appeared to be the property of 
subjects of Great Bntain. Such a restriction was 
. futile, and was, as a matter of course, intended by 
the government of Alexander to be so : it was 
evaded with the greatest ease, and the trade with 
England might almost be said to be re-opened once 
more. The conduct of Bernadotte, as crown prince, 
or de facto king, of Sweden, coincided very per- 
fectly with this Russian system, and aggravated 
the choler of Bonaparte. Complaints uttered by 
the French ambassador at St. Petersburgh were 
soon followed by arrogant and most insolent me- 
naces. Some of the Parisian Hiterateurs in the 
pay of Bonaparte, who had formerly been em- 
ployed in writing eulogiums of the just and mag- 
nanimous Emperor Alexander, were now set to 
W’ork to traduce him, hia whole family, his court, 
his country, and his people ; and, between the 
autumn and winter of 1811 and the spring of 
1812, as many and as atrocious calumnies were 
produced against the czar as had been issued 
against the unfortunate Queen of Prussia just be- 
fore the opening of the Prussian war of 1806. 
Besides indulging his spite and malice, Bonaparte 
considered tins as a very proper way of preparing 
the minds of the French people for a tremendous 
contest A pretended history of the Russian cm- 

f iire — a revolting libel from the first page to the 
ast — was published in Paris, and widely circu- 
lated under the secret auspices of the police. In 
this once well known book nearly every vice and 
crime which Suetonius attributes to the Roman 
emperors were attributed to the Russian czars ; 
and Alexander himself was charged, not merely 
with being privy and consentient to, but an actor 
in, the murder of his own father, the crazed Paul. 
As the French press continued to be in shackles, 
as nothing was allowed to be printed and pub- 
lished of which Bonaparte and his police did not 
approve, the Russian Emperor was justified in 
holding the Emperor of the French responsible for 
tliese outrages. They were proof, and more than 
proof, enough that Bonaparte had fully made up 
his mind to undertake a Russian war ; and some 
considerable time before the close of the year 1611 
most men in France clearly saw that the most 
gigantic preparations were making for an unprece- 
dented campaign. 

Bonaparte driven from hia presence Talley- 
rand and everv other able and acute atateaman, 
^gether with almost every roar, that presumed to en- 
tertain or express opinions opposite to his own ; yet 
still it is said that a few sensible counsellors, men 
attached to his interest as it involved their Owm, 
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ventured gently to remonsMale ik|ainst his present 
mad project, to represent thfiail^ state of the 
warfare, in Spain, the frightfil drain made upon 
the population of France, as w^ell at upon thft of 
Italy and other dependent states, by that warfare, 
the sullen aspect of all the north of Germany, the 
spirit displayed particularly by the studettta in the 
German universities, the progress making by 
patriotic political societies in nearly all parts eSf 
Germany, the doubtful attitude assumed by Bemt- 
dotte, the insecure nature of the tie which bound 
Austria to him, and the wonderful and sudden in- 
ilueiice which might yet be exercised on the conti- 
nent of Europe by English subsidies. But the 
Man of Destiny frowned down these prudent advi- 
sers, or silenced their remonstrances with tranchant 
argument or vapid declamation. We look in vain 
for any new encouragement which he could have 
found any here except ir the predicted bankruptcy 
of England and the now manitested intention of the 
United States of America to brave the maritime 
power of Britain, and rush into a war against 
the country to which they owed their origin, their 
language, and every high quality whiem distin- 
guished them as a people. He considered that this 
American war must inevitably act as a capital 
diversion in his favour ; and he hastened to nego- 
tiate an intimate alliance between the United Slates 
and France — between the model republic of modem 
times and the destroyer of republics old and new ; 
between a people who had laid it down as a 
fundamental principle of their constitution and 
government that conquest by force of arms was 
unjustifiable and inadmissible, and a people and a 
man who had been conquering or overrunning not 
only their neighbours, hut nearly all the countries 
of Europe for eighteen years. 

a.d. 1812. The parliamentary session was opened 
on January the 1th, with the speech of the prince 
regent, delivered by commission. The speech 
dwelt upon the favourable military events of the 
post year, and upon the circumstances which en- 
couraged hope and perseverance. It applauded the 
consummate talents of Lord Wellington, the perse- 
vering bravery of the Spanish people, and the 
extension of the guerilla system of warfare. With 
reference to the subsisting differences between 
Great Britain and America it was stated that the 
discussions had nut been hi ought to an amicable 
close ; hut that no measure of conciliation thouHl 
he left untried, which might be found consiiteiit 
with the honour of the empire, and the commercial 
and maritime interests of the country. The ad- 
dresses were carried in both Houses without a divi- 
sion, but not without debate and censure. In t)ie 
.JLords, Grenville and Grey proucMnced Jtaweepiog 
condemnation on all the measures of govunmeutat 
all connected with the war or foreim ^Itey, making 
new predictions of calamitieawhm must fidlow any 
rupture with our brethren l^ond the Atluitic. In 
the other House Sir Francis Burdett dedand that 
{ Englishmen for the last ei^teen ftUMt nay, ever 
since the war of the American revolution, had been 
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daily losing their liberty; that a detestation 
Fire^h liberty had first produced the present war ; 
that Dothiag had been done for the Spanish people ; 
that, even if the cause of Spain should be honestly 
undertaken by the Britiah government, it had now 
become perfectly kopeleiBi ; that the victories won by 
our armies were altogether barren, &c. : and then 
came the baronet’s prescription of parliamentary 
reform. 

The regent’s speech had intimated that no change 
hod taken place in the indisposition of the king. 
On the 16th of January, the House of Commons 
having resolved itself into a committee to consider 
the question of the king’s household, Mr. Perceval, 
the premier, laid before it the measures proposed to 
be adopted. He stated that, according to the opi- 
nions of his physicians, the expectation of his 
majesty’s recovery was diminished ; and as, accord- 
ing to the regency bill, the restrictions of which 
were limited to one year, the entire sovereign au- 
thority must soon devolve on the prince regent, and 
with it the civil list, he called attention to the ar- 
rangements which it might be proper to make for 
the royal household. Several objections were taken 
to the ministerial plan ; but, in the end, the two 
following resolutions were carried — “ 1. That, for 
making provision for the due arrangement of his 
majesty’s household, and fur the exercise of the 
royal authority during the continuance of his ma- 
jesty’s indisposition, and for the purpose of enabling 
the queen to meet the increased expenses to which, 
in consequence of such indisposition, her majesty 
may be exposed, there be granted, out of the conso- 
lidated fund of Great Britain, the additional yearly 
Bum of 70,000/. 2. That it is expedient that pro- 
vision be made for defraying the expenses incident 
to the assumption of the personal exercise of the 
royal authority by his royal highness the prince 
regent, in the name and on the behalf of his ma- 
jesty.” 

The bills framed upon these resolutions, though 
they underwent some discussion, encountered no 
very strenuous opposition. Some members urged 
that any such addition to the queen’s income was 
unnecessary ; and that the proposed grant to cover 
the expenses of the regent, being meant to apply 
retrospectively, did away with the merit of the 
prince’s having declined burthening the country 
with any additional charge when he first took the 
reins of government into his hands. Upon this 
last point, however, that very important part of the 
Whig opposition who had bron accustomed to call 
themselves, or to be considered, the Prince of 
Wales’s friends, were quite silent. It was made 
apparent that there was again, a deficietlcy in the 
civil list ; and, while this was to be made up, it 
was represent^ that two courts and households 
must be maintained, the one for the queen, who 
would keep together the servants to whom the king 
suns most attached, and one for the regent, who 
ww bound to supp^ the splendour of the throne* 
Yirtoally the civil list, chargeable with the addi- 
Moaftl 70,000/. to the queen, was vested in the 


r^nt, who was flowed also to retain his revenue 
as Prince of Wides.* 

The bill for prohibiting the grant of offices in 
reversion being about to expire, Mr. Bankes intro- 
duced a new bill in order to render the measure 
permanent. On the second reading of this bill, on 
the 7 th of February, Perceval, without giving any 
previous notice of his intention, opposed it, although 
on former occasions the bill hod passed the Com- 
mons almost without objection; and it was re- 
jected in a thin House by a majority of two. After 
this defeat Mr. Bankes proposed a bill for the same 
purpose, but limited to two years. This met with 
no opposition in the Commons ; and it was carried 
through the Lords after the rejection of an amend- 
ment proposed by Earl Grosvenor for continuing 
its operation to the year 1840. Early in the session 
notice had been taken of an appointment conferred 
upon the regent’s confidential servant. Colonel 
Mac Mahon. The place was that of paymaster of 
widows’ pensions, which had been long held by 
General Fox, the brother of the deceased states- 
man Charles Fox, but which had long been consi- 
dered as a mere sinecure. The reports of two 
committees of the House of Commons, one v as far 
back as the year 1783, and the other as recent as 
the year 1808, recommended the abolition of the 
office, os well as that of a deputy-paymaster, as 
being unnecessary, the holder of the one having very 
little to do, the holder of the nther^nothing at all. 
Upon the death of General Fox.t it had been re- 
commended to ministers lo do away with the office 
the general had so long held. But, during the 
recess of parliament, ministers, to gratify the prince, 
had conferred the paymastership upon Colonel Mac 
Mahon, with the intimation that the colonel was to 
hold it subject to any future arrangement by parlia- 
ment. But the foes to sinecures now represented 
that the place had not been granted to General Fox 
for life any more than to Colonel Mac Mahon ; yet, 
that on turning to the report of the committee of 
1783, it would be seen that no reason had been 
given fur not immediately abolishing the office, 
save that it was then held by General Fox. And 
they argued that, if ministers had acted consistently 
with that recommendation, they would certainly 
have abolished the place at the general’s death, 
instead of making a new grant of it to the colonel, 
in whose behalf it might also be pleaded that it 
would be hard to deprive him of what had been 
given to him and enjoyed by him. This, they said, 
was throwing discredit upon the prince regent, and 
insulting parliament. On the other side, ministers 

* Shortly after this settlement tlie regent, by letter totmih Heases, 
racxmimendfld a lepante proviibn for till sisteriihe priuoeiwa; and 
Perrevul, on the sSrd of March, nropoNd that to each of the four 
prinoeeiM should be granted 9000/. O'year, exdasive of the 4000/. 
a y«ar from the oivll list, which last ram, being payable during plea* 
sure, could not be relied upon with certainty. The mbtleter rariher 
pranosed that at the death of one of the princesses the allou^aaoe to 
aton of the surviving eisteis should be cuaed to 10 , 000 /. per anuum, 
that the earae ehonld oontlaae when then abaOld ba two rarriron 
only. Bud that the eole rarvlvor should reoeiee 12,000/. per annum. 
A bill grantihg 86.000/. per anuum for theOe purpee^ was esrried 
without any dilBeulty. 

t General Fox haA not dkd until the lltth of July, 1811, when the 
preceding semlon of parliament was within a few days of its pro* 
rogation. 
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praised the character and talent of Mac Mahon ; 
■aid that his case was that of a person whose ser- 
vices merited public remuneration ; that the power 
of giving pensions instead of sinecures had not yet 
b^n granted to the regent, and that, under these 
circumstances, the quasi sinecure having become 
vacant, it had been given to as worthy an individual 
as the government could have selected. The House, 
however, on the motion of Mr. Bankes, refused by 
115 against 112 to vote the money to pay the 
salary of the office. This was equivalent to a vote 
. for the abolition of the said office. Mac Mahon 
was remunerated by the post of private secretary 
to the regent. This produced a fresh storm from 
the opposition benches, whose occupants had now 
become thoroughly convinced that there was no 
hope nor chance of the regents changing the ad- 
ministration, and who were thereby led to change 
the policy in which they had persevered so many 
years, of lauding the prince and defending his 
conduct on all occasions. Mr. Wynne immediately 
called the attention of parliament and of the coun- 
try to the novel and extraordinary appointment, 
of which the representatives of the people knew 
nothing more than what they learned from the 
Gazette. He declared that no regent or king 
had any right to keep a private secretary ; that 
the only proper secretaries were the secretaries of 
state ; that the secretary of state for the home de- 
partment was the sovereign's private secretary ; 
that William III. had no private secretary, nor 
George I., nor George II., nor even George III., 
until after his majesty's deprivation of sight, when 
Colonel Taylor was employed in that capacity. 
He asked whether it was proper to have a private 
secretary to read to the regent the communications 
of his ministers ; and he raised other difficulties in 
the way of the new appointment. MjiiisterB repre- 
sented the immense increase of public business, and 
maintained that the appointment of a private secre- 
tary was neither unlawful nor inexpedient, unless 
the House were prepared to make the regent one 
of the greatest slaves in his own dominions. The 
motion for an inquiry was rejected by 116 to 100; 
but it was thought expedient to adopt the sug- 
gestion of Wilberforce, that the private secretary^ 
salary (2000/. per annum) should be left to be paid 
out of the regent's privy purse. 

Unfortunately for the opposition, some of their 
leaders got entangled in the economy web of Mr. 
Bankes, and in the labyrinth of the anti-sinecure 
and reforming propositions of the party. The 
stormy discussions about Mac Mahon’s affair were 
scarcely finished, when Bankes brought in a bill 
for utterly abolishing many sinecure places ; and 
ministers, who opposed the bill, were left in a mi- 
nority.* Three days after this, on the 1th of May, 
Mr. Greevey rose to recommend great savings instead 
of small ones, and called the serious attention of the 
House to the tellerships of the exchequer, now and 
for a very long series of years held by the Marquess 
There voted fui tfa 0 third mdliifsf B«Wt will S4; egelutH 
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of Buckingham and Lord Oirnden. etch of whom 
was in the receipt of more thail for every 100/. 
that Mac Mahon would have eneived as paymaeter 
of widows* pensions.* These tellerships were es 
ancient as the exchequer itself, and, like other offices 
bestowed by the crown, they conferred upon the 
holders a vested right, with which, it wm held, 
parliament could not interfere. The emoluments 
arose out of certain fees charged on the issue of 
the public moneys, and they increased, of course, 
with the increase of the public expenditure. Thus 
every year of this war, which added to the taxation 
of the country, swelled the emoluments of the two 
noblemen, who, in the last year, were said to have 
divided between them the enormous sum of 54,000/. 
A poundage on all sums issued for the anny, navy, 
ordnance, Ac., and a fee of 2^ per cent, on pen- 
sions and annuities, were charged by the tellert.t 
Parliament, however, had upon several occasions 
interfered to a certain extent with these emoluments 
of the tellers. Thus, quite recently, the annuities 
conferred on the four princesses had ^en exempted 
from the fee of 2} per cent., and indeed from any 
deduction whatever to the tellers. The subsidies 
granted to foreign powers had always in practice 
been exempted ; and, although the telleri had for- 
merly claimed 5.r. per cent, on all sums issued for 
the extraordinary expenses of the army, parliament 
on one occasion, when the sum of 100,000/. had 
been granted under this head, stepped in, and re- 
duced the fee to 3s, 9d. per cent. Upon these 
grounds Mr. Creevey founded a series of resolu- 
tions, the last of which declared : ** That it is the 
duty of parliament, in the present unparalleled state 
of national expenditure and public calamity, to 
exercise its rights still farther over the fees now 
paid out of the public money at the exchequer, so 
as to confine the profits of the two tellers to some 
fixed and settled sum of money, more conformable 
in amount to the usual grants of public money for 
public services, &c.** In their dread of further 
inroads upon vested rights, and out of other mo- 
tives apparently unconnected with any particular 
afiection or regard for the two noble tellers, 
ministers opposed both the original motion, and an 
amendment proposed by Mr. Brand for appointing 
a committee to inquire into precedents ; and^what 
seemed BtrBnger*^he greater part of the opposition 
joined the ministers, both Ponsonby ana Tierney 
not only voting but speaking at length on the same 
side as Perceval. Thus the original motion wai 
lost without a division, and Brio's motion wm 
rejected by 148 against 40. A distincuished niein^> 
her of the opposition, who had voted with the mi- 
nority, says : ** On this occasion Ponsonby, Tierngr* 


* Th« place which Oeoenl Foi had hdd ■oatanjr ycaia, aad «rhWh 
Mac Mahon had held ooly a few BMMhi^ vae rali^lated ai anivfh 
t700/. piY annum ; but it l» doubled wbaS^ It aflbedad SOOOl. The 
tellsnldpe of the exeUeqoer had rian to M,OOM. or ilAIOOl. parassste 
eaebi « / 

t From a report of the ComsilMiloDm of Publlo Aoaoosli hi ITSl, 
h appeared that the prolteof thia ofltea, whteh'ls Ubm at panto W 
not hUheito amonaiad to more than STOOl, not aoBOSi loaMh of the 
lellen. had rlMo to 70^. pm attuai tor aash, la nosaiaftaBeii of the 
eapnmee iaourrod dorteg dm Aatecloan war. F^miho lopoit of 
aaother oonnltlos. mad# la tsos. It apoaatad that Iba aaotaiMsii « 
nfiM.portanamoodt, 
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and the greatest part of the opposition, joined the I 
ministers. Lord Grenville, indeed, had said that j 
he considered the motion as aimed personally at 
himself, his family, and his friends ; and therefore 
most of the firm adherents to the opposition party 
voted accordingly, or staid away. In the minority, 
however, were Whitbread, General Fergusson, 
Lord Tavistock, Lord Archibald Hamilton, and 
Brougham.”* What betw'een his own auditor- 
ship, and these tellerships, the exchequer waa»or 
ought to have been rather fatal to Lord Grenville*8 
patriotism or popularity. One of these tellers, the 
Marquess of Buckingham, was the Mr. George 
Grenville, the prime minister of former times, and 
the uncle of Lord Grenville. The Grenvillites 
asked whether the opposition would destroy the 
Whig aristocracy, and the weight of their argu- 
ments or of their influence may be judged of by 
the conduct of that opposition at this critical 
moment. Ministers, and those who spoke \iith 
them against any interference with the vested rights 
of the two tellers, said that, although their odice was 
certainly obnoxious on account of its enormous 
profits, it could not continue very long ; that one 
of the holders was above sixty years old, and the 
other nearly of the same age, so that parliament 
would, at no very distant period, be enabled to 
regulate or abolish the office without injustice to 
individuals. In November of this year the two 
noble tellers, in a conjoint letter to the chancellor 
of the exchequer, intimated their intention of con- 
tributing to the public service a third of their 
salary and fees from the 5th of January next to the 
end of the war. The Marquess of Buckingham 
died on the 11th of February of the following year. 
Lord Camden, now the Marquess Camden, is still 
alive, but in 1814 voluntarily resigned all the extra- 
ordinary emoluments of his office, amounting to 
about 9000^ a year, reserving to himself only the 
■alary of 2700/.. 

Before the session closed an attack was made by 
the opposition upon another patent place, the emolu- 
ments of which seemed disproportionate to the duties 
and services of the office. In the session of 1810 Mr. 
Perceval himself had brought into parliament a 
bill to regulate the office of Registrar of the Admi 
ralty and Prize Courts. This most lucrative office, 
while his father was first lord of the admiralty, had 
been granted in reversion to his elder brother Lord 
Arden (who now enjoyed it), and after Lord Arden’s 
death to Mr. Perceval himself. The regulations 
proposed in Perceval’s bill were not to take place 
at present, and no reductions of emolument were to 
be made till after the expiration of the existing 
present and reversionary interests, or .until after 
the death of Lord Arden and Perceval ; and it is 
■aid, that no regulations would have been proposed 
at all, if the subject had not been forced upon the 
premier by the reports of the finance committee. 
The bill declared that the registrar should be enti- 
tled to only one third part of the fees of bis office ; 
and that the remaining two-thirds should go to the 

• sir SuBoel SomUly, Diary of PoiliaaMBtary Llfla, in Memoirs* 


consolidated fund. Sir Samuel llomilly objected 
that, where the fees of an office relating to the 
administration of justice were too large, the proper 
course to be taken was to diminish the fees for the 
benefit of the suitors, and not, as was here proposed, 
to continue the abuse and let the public in to share 
the spoils. The bill was, however, carried as Per- 
ceval had framed it. But now, in June 1812, 
another bill for regulating tlie office of Registrar of 
the Admiralty and Prize* Courts was brought in by 
Mr. Henry Martin. It was opposed by all the 
crown lawyers. Sir Samuel Romilly supported the 
bill, the main principle of which was to prevent 
the registrar from making profit for his own use of 
the suitors’ money deposited in his hands, and to 
establish regulations similar to those adopted in the 
Court of Chancery when the office of accountant- 
general was created. Sir Samuel said he could 
have no doubt that an officer of a court intrusted 
with the suitors* money could not legally rnake 
interest of it for his own benefit ; that one of the 
articles of impeachment against Lord chancellor 
Macclesfield was, that he had encouraged the mas- 
ters in Chancery to make profit of, and traffic with, 
the suitors’ money ; and that if the House .rejected 
this bill they would themselves be guilty of the 
same crime of which they had formerly accused 
Lord Macclesfield— they would permit and encou- 
rage the registrar to employ and traffic with the 
money of the suitors. The bill, however, w'as 
rejected, in a thin house, by a majority of 38, the 
numbers being 65 against 27. It was made to 
apyiear that Lord Arden, the registrar, whose fees 
averaged about 12,000/. a-year, had made 7000/. 
a-year more by interest and profits of suitors’ 
money, and that he had sometimes above 200,000/. 
of such money employed at interest.* These public 
revelations injured the effect of the praise for disin- 
terestedness which had been given to the late 
premier. 

The Marquess Wellesley, who was dissatisfied 
with some of his colleagues, and who was supposed 
to have contracted some engagements with the op- 
position, signified his intention of resigning almost 
as soon as parliament had met. He was induced, 
however, to remain in office till the expiration of 
the year to which the restrictions on the regent were 
limited. But when, on the 18th of February, that 
period arrived, and the regent still seemed deter- 
mined to retain the ministers his father had left in 
power, the marquess declared that, though upon cer- 
tain principles he would be ready to comply with 
the regent’s wishes and serve with Mr. Perceval, 
he could never serve under him. His resignation 
was accepted on the 19th of February, and there- 
upon Lord Castlereagh returned to office, and suc- 
ceeded the marquess as secretary for foreign affairs. 
Six days before the Marquess Wellesley's resigna- 
tion, the regent wrote a letter, which was purposely 
made public, to his brother the Duke of York. 
The regent began with alluding to the fast approach- 

* Sir Samuel Romilly, Diary of hit Parliameatary Life, in Memoin 
and Corn'iipuiideiioe edited by liii loiie. 
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ing expiration of the restriction* ; he stated again 
that motives of filial afiection had induced him to 
continue his father’s ministers ; he adverted to the 
success of his first year’s administration, and ex- 
pressed a hope that a new era was arriving. After 
saying that he had “ no predilections to indulge,*’ 
the prince concluded with these words : “ Having 
made this communication of my sentiments, 1 can- 
not conclude without expressing the gratification I 
should feel, if some of those persons with whom the 
early habits of my public life were formed would 
■ strengthen my hands, and constitute a part of my 
government. With such support, and aided by a 
vigorous and united administration, formed on the 
most liberal basis, I shall look with additional con- 
fidence to a prosperous issue of the most arduous 
contest in which Great Britain was ever engaged. 
You are authorized to communicate these senti- 
ments to Lord Giey, who, I have no doubt, will 
make them known to Lord Grenville.” 

The Duke of York, who had certainly no politi- 
cal partiality for either of the two lords, and who 
was strongly opjiosed to tliem on the great Catholic 
(pifstion, did what he was desired to do, and showed 
the regent’s letter to Grey and Grenville, who flatly 
refused to join the Perceval administration. The 
prince’s letter, and that of Lords Grenville and 
Grey to the Duke of York, were published in all the 
iicwspH])ers in the kingdom. From this moment 
(with the exception of a moment or two of party 
hope and c.\pectatiori) the Whigs liegan to revile 
the Prince of Wales whom they had so long flat- 
tered and applauded, and to applaud the Princess 
of Wales whom they had so long reviled, or treated 
with contempt or iiuhfierence. On the other side, 
the Tories seemed to renounce all their old sj^pa- 
thies for the princess, and to be determined to drive 
that unhappy, ill-advised, and imprudent lady, not 
only from court and the society of her daughter, 
but also from the country. The old charge of there 
being something behind the throne stronger than 
the throne itself, and suhversive of the constitution, 
was revived, and was pressed w’ith as much vigour, 
or with as loud an outcry, as ever it had been in 
the early part of the reign of George III. ; and the 
charge as regarded the regent was made the more 
odious by the introduction of tlie name of a lady. 
Even Earl Grey declared in the House of Lords 
that the ministry depended for its existence upon 
an unseen influence which lurked behind the throne 
—a power alien to the constitution, but become 
unhappily too familiar to the country — a disastrous 
and disgusting influence which consolidated abuses 
into a system, and which prevented either public 
complaint or honest advice from reaching the royal 
ear— an influence which it w'as the duty of parlia- 
ment to brand with signal reprobation. Within the 
doors of parliament it waa hinted, and out of doors 
it was openly proclaimed through the opposition 
journals and other channels, that Lord Castlereagh 
owed his restoration to office to a certain lady and 
the auspices of the Hertford family. 

On the 19th of March Lord Boringdon in the 
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House of Lords moved for w address to the prisoa 
regent, beseeching him to ftM <n administiatioiH 
so composed as to unite the eoofidence and good 
will of all classes of his majesty’s subjects. Tkia 
was asking the regent to do what liad never been 
possible, and what was rendered more than ever 
impossible by the present state of parties : but Lord 
Boringdon only meant that the regent should form 
a Grey and Grenville administration. We have 
I noticed in our account of the transactions of the 
preceding year some of the causes and obstacles 
which rendered even this measure an impractica- 
bility and a dangerous experiment ; and certainly 
all the causes which kept those two noble lords from 
taking office either with or under Perceval and 
Lord Liverpool were not fully stated at this mo- 
ment, when it was asserted that their refusal pro- 
ceeded from Perceval’s decided hostility to the 
Catholic claims, from a difference of opinion as to 
the matters which were involving us in a war with 
the United States, from a most decided difference 
of opinion on the subject of bank notes and bullion, 
and from a great diversity of opinion on the expen- 
sive war carrying on in the Peninsula. Lord Bor- 
ingdon’s irregular if not unconstitutional motion was 
got rid of by an amendment, proposed by Lord 
Gnmstone, which was carried by more than two to 
one, the numbers being 165 against 72. Every 
division was about equally unfavourable to the 
coalesced parties in opposition, and the administra- 
tion seemed to be gaining strength rather than 
losing it, when the premier died by the act of a 
madman. 

On Monday, the 1 1 th of May, about five o’clock 
in the afternoon, os Mr. Perceval was entering the 
lobby of the House of Commons, a man, bearing 
the outward appearance of a gentleman, shot at 
him with a pistol : the ball entered his left breast 
and pierced his heart; he staggered, fell to the 
ground, and expired in less than ten minutes. At 
first there w'as a terrible consternation, and a half 
belief in the existence of some political plot to 
destroy a ministry which had so unexpectedly re- 
tained office, and disappointed so many hopes. 
But the assassin did nut attempt to escape; he 
went calmly to the fire-plocc, laid down his pistol 
on the bench beside him, and acknowledged to 
every one that he was the person who had done 
the deed, sayhig that it was perfectly justifiable, 
and that no man save himself had ever known of 
his intention. And indeed it appeared immediately 
that no other person had been concerned with him, 
and that there was no mixture of political feeling hi 
his motives. The name of the roan was Belling- 
ham, his condition that of a decayed merchant bm 
unprosperouB Liverpool broker. In a commercial 
visit to Russia some considerable time ago he had 
undergone serious losses, which attributed to 
violence and injustice ; he had re^tedly addressed 
Lord O. Leveion Gower, who had been our ambas- 
sador at Petersburg ; and he had presented memo- 
I rials to the treasury, solicidng a compensation for 
I losses which, not having bSm inenired in the 
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course of any public service, were considered as 
affording him no title to compensation. Perceval 
had refused, as was his duty, to listen to these ap- 
plications ; but he could hardly have accompanied 
his refusal with any harshness, for few men had 
ever less harshness in their nature than he had ; 
and yet this seems to have been all that had pro- 
voked this most savage act.*'* The murder was 
committed on the Monday ; on the Friday following 
(it being session time) Bellingham was brought to 
trial at the Old Bailey, and convicted of the mur- 
der ; and on the Monday morning of the next week, 
before nine o’clock, the murderer was hanged, and 
his body in the hands of the surgeons for dissection, 
his heart, it was said, still beating faintly. Thus 
the whole of this dismal tragedy was enacted within 
one short week. At the bar of the Old Bailey, as 
in the lobby of the House of Commons, in the 
secretary of state’s office, and in prison, Bellingham 
was perfectly cool and collected, and the court and 
jury, who do not appear to have thought of that 
species of madness which wears, in all its stages, 
‘•r reasoning show,” could not believe that he was 
insane — a plea which he himself rejected with 
scorn, and controverted both with ingenuity and 
eloquence, even as other madmen had done before 
him, and others have done since. He urged that 
he had suffered neglects and wrongs from govern- 
ment which justified what he had done ; and he 
startled I^tord G. Leveson Gower, who was present 
as a witness, by declaring that, if the opportunity 
had offered, he would have preferred shooting him 
to shooting Mr. Perceval. His counsel, however, 
applied to the court to put off his trial, in order to 
allow time to bring up witnesses from Liverpool, 
where he had resided, and where his family now 
were, to prove that he was insane. But, as he had 
been living for the last four months in London, and 
as it was held that, if he had been disordered in his 
intellect, he must during that period have given 
proof of it, the chief justice (Mansfield) and the 
rest of the court rejected the application for delay. 
This, we believe, would not hap]3en in oui day, 
when medical jurisprudence is supposed to be more 
studied and better understood, and when the pre- 
ference for rapid trial and summary punishment is 
much (and some say too much) abated. But a 
learned lawyer of the day, who took a deep interest 

*Sir Samuel Romilly. Diary of Parlianentary Life. Romilly, after 
■tating the abeence of all political motive in the aaBuoiii, adds, “ Among 
the muUitnde, however, whom the newa of ao atrange and sudden u 
cbtaatrophe h^aoon collected in the atreeta, and about the n venues of 
the House, the most aavage expressions of joy and exultation were 
heanl , sccompanied with regret that others, and particularly the at- 
tomey-generiil (Sir Vicary Gibbv), had not shared the same fate." 
Romilly «as induced to think that Uio English character must have 
undergone some unacoouQtable and portentous change. But we can- 
not bdieve that the national cliaracter wu much comtnitted. The 
savage ones must have proceeded from the veriest rabble of Westmin- 
ster. We remember well walking through the populous streets and 
suburbs of the eafdlal on that afternoon and evening, and seeing the 
mixed feelings of horror and pity expressed on almost every oounte- 
nanee There may possibly have been among the hooting rabble some 
few individuals above the common condition, whose heads had been 
turned by inflammatory party haranguei, and seunilouB party newt- 
fkaperi. which, if addreailed to a more excitable and more sanguinary 
people, would have Induced eome men not merely to appland deed 
whm it waidone, but to have themaelvcs undertaken the anaasiiiatton 
of the mlniilar, os a foe to the people, a betrayer of hie country, and 
the me e u e d and meet byporritieal slave that liod ever eetved an im- 
iporal, depraved, and tyrannical prince. 


in the whole matter, aaya that, though no person 
could have heard what the conduct and demeanour 
of Bellingham had been since he committed the 
crime, or could have read his defence, without being 
satisfied that he was mad, yet “ it was a species 
of madness which, probab/y, for the security of 
mankind, ought not to exempt a man from being 
answerable for his actions.” Such was the opinion 
of Romilly, who did, and was actually at this mo- 
ment doing, more than any man to diminish the 
amount of capital punishments, and clear the statute 
book of its sanguinary laws. He goes on to say, 
“ There certainly has been no acting in that calm- 
ness and steadiness of opinion uniformly manifested 
by him, that what he has done was perfectly justifi- 
able, and that he has set an example which wil^be 
highly useful to mankind. The application, how- 
ever, to put off the trial was surely very reasonable, 
and it might well have been postponed, though but 
for a few days. It was not possible that a letter, 
giving information of his crime and his apprehen- 
sion, could have reached Liverpool, where his fa- 
mily and all his friends resided, and an answer to 
it have been received by the day of his trial.”* 
The public character of Perceval was much un- 
derrated, and his private character little understood. 
As a minister he had shown courage at a moment 
when courage was most wanted, and when timidity 
and hesitation must have brought on the most ruin- 
ous and degrading effects. His private character 
seems to have been not only without a blemish, but 
rich in some of the high and generous virtues; 
and, with qualities like these, his public character 
could not possibly be — what faction represented it 
— unmanly, vile, treacherous, and every way base. 
Though bitterly assailed for his steady opposition 
to the claims of the Roman Catholics, he was so 
from an honest conviction that the granting of 
what was termed emancipation would be succeeded 
by some new and equally stormy agitation for the 
repeal of the union ; and, if his alleged bigotry 
and intolerance be candidly examined, it would be 
found to shrink into a very small compass. His 
disintercstednesB seemed to be proved by the poverty 
in which he died. Romilly, who had known him 
well, and had associated most intimately with him, 
was not prevented by a divergency in politics, 
and by opinions and theories strongly opposite, 
Irom paying a generous tribute to the merit of the 
man.t 

* Sir Samuel Romillv. Diarv. We have been aaaured by persona 
well acquainted with Liverpool, and with Bellingham’s family, that 
positive proofs could have been procured in that city, of the wretched 
man’s madness, and of the taint of insanity having existed in his pro- 
genitors We have also been assured that a son of Bellingham (who 
with the rest of his family changed his name), after being brought up 
to the medical profession, without betraying any worse symptoms tlioo 
those of an occasional eccentricity, become decidedly insane u he ap- 
proached ilia father’s time of life, and is now. or reoently was. living 
ander restraint- 

Sir James Mackintosh, who had just returned from India, and who 
had received a lery friendly communication from Perceval the very 
dny on which he was shot, describes Bellingham as a bankrupt 
eh^broker in Liverpool, who had fomerlj/ been oonjiaad/br Itautey m 
AtMa." Pnmte Diary, in L^e byhu Ban, 
f “ Ai a private man 1 had a very great regi^ fo' Pereeval. We 
went the same circuit together, ana tor many yean I lived with him 
ill 0 very dviightliil intimacy. JVb awia oo«/a oe more ymitnm.moro 
fi-iendlt/, or nunc kind tAan he wom. No man aver w private life had a 
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On the 13th of May, two days after the aaaaa- 
aination, a meaaage was delivered by Lord Castle- 
reagh from the regent, who requested to be enabled 
to grant 50,000/. for the children, and an annuity 
of 2000/. for the widow of Perceval for life. This 
was immediately and unanimously voted. Sir 
Francis Burdett and his friends quitting the 
House rather than vote for or against the motion. 
Wilberforce and some of the best friends of the 
deceased minister thought that this was liberality 
enough ; but shortly after another pension was 
■ moved ibr Percevars eldest son, and a monument 
in Westminster Abbey was proposed for the de- j 
ceased. This disturbed the unanimity, and pro-- 
yoked some angry discussions ; but both propo- 
sitions were carried by a great majority. 

Again some men’s hopes were elated, and it was 
pretty generally believed that the death of Perceval 
must bring about an entire change of administra- 
tion. Lord l-.iverpool, upon whom nearly the 
whole weight of government fell, was instructed 
by the regent, not to make new overtures to Lords 
Grey and Grenville, but to attempt to reinforce 
the cabinet by bringing back the two former 
members of it, whose loss had been severely felt. 
Liverpool accordingly applied to Mr. Cunning and 
lu the Marquess Wellesley, who both declined his 
overtures, alleging the continued diiference of opi- 
nion upon the Catholic claims, and upon the scale 
on which the war in the Peninsula ought to be 
carried on. Many members of both Houses, though 
hitherto friendly to the existing government, re- 
gretted the failure of this negotiation. In the 
Commons Mr. Stuart Wortley (the present Lord 
WharnclifTe), who had supported Mr, Pitt’s, and 
afterwards Perceval’s, ud ministration uniformly, 
rose on the 2l8t of May, and moved, j^prsuant to a 
notice given the day before, that the House should 
address the regent, praying that he would take 
such measures as would enable him, under the 
present circumstances of the country, to form a 
strong and efficient administration. Rather unex- 
pectedly this motion was earned against ministers 
by a majority of four (1'74 against 170). Some 
parliamentary manoeuvres were resorted to, to cover 
this defeat ; but they promised no success, and but 
little honour ;* and on the very next day all the 
ministers tendered their resignations to the regent. 

nicer tense of hontnu . Never was there, I believe, a more qjffietwnate 
husband i>r a more lender parent." — Ihary 

Wilb«*rforpe, w ho had mon* pniiitH of ufireenent aud sympathy with 
the lute minirtter, hut who yet disapproved of murh of his policy, 
says— “ Perceial had the sweetest of all possible tempers, and was 
one of the must coDscientious mon 1 ever knew ; the most inatiuctively 
obedient to the dictates of conscience . the least disposed to (five (win 
to others, the moat charitable and truly kind and generous creature 1 
ever knew "—Private Diary. 

• Ijord Yarmouth. Geonte Rose, Bragge Bathurst, and some more 
friends of minister^, happened to be out of the House at tlie Ume of 
the division (which we should say was clearly hurried on), and came 
in the moment the doors were unlocked. On seeing Uiis accession of 
strength, Charles Yorke and l.ord Castlereagh endeavoured to defeat 
the addreu, by opposing the motion that it iJtould be parried op i>v 
such membeiB as were privy couDciUors. On thb divuion the mlnne 
tern hud a majority of two (176 to 174). •• But th^ were soon 
ashamed of tbu kind of victory ; or, I believe, some other friends of 
onn had come into the House, and tliey saw that nltimately they 
ehould be beaten, and they therefore consented to a motion that the 
addrem slionld be carried nu by the mover and seconder, Stuart 
Wortley and Lord Milton "—Sir Samuel Itomi/fy, Ihary. 
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A week passed, and no admituatniion was formed. 
Lord Wellesley and Lord M^lra taw the prince 
several times, but nothing was settled, or seemed 
likely to be settled, on the 30th of May. And, 
although the address of the Commons was pre- 
sented to the regent the day after it was voted, 
and although the prince said, in answer to it, that 
he would take it into his immediate consideration, 
it was not till Monday the IsC of June that he 
gave authority to any one to submit to him tlie 
plan of a new ministry. The interval had been 
spent in audiences given to Moira, Wellesley, 
Eldon, the lord chancellor, and to other membera 
of the present or laic administration. Though 
willing, and now even anxious, to get back Wel- 
lesley and Canning, it was evident that the regent 
had not the least w ish to try the experiment of a 
Whig cabinet. On the Ist of June he authorised 
Wellesley to form an administration ; but on the 
3rd of June that nobleman announced in the 
House of Lords that he had resigned the com- 
mission with wliich he had been honoured into the 
regent’s hands, without having been able to effect 
the object of it. It was understood that the Mar- 
quess Wellesley had been authorised to make the 
same sort of overtures to Lords Grey and Gren- 
I ville which had been made to them by the Duke 
I of York in virtue of the regent’s letter; but. that 
the proposition now to be made by Wellesley, 
under the prince’s commands, was more explicit; 
namely, that the marquess himself should be first 
lord of the treasury, that the prince should name 
four members of the cabinet, that four more should 
be named by the marquess, and four by Lords 
Grenville and Grey ; or, if, upon farther consider- 
ation, it should be thought expedient that the 
cabinet should consist of thirteen members, then 
that five out of the thirteen should be named by 
Grenville and Grey. The members to be named 
by the prince were the Marquess Wellesley, Lord 
Moira, Lord Erskine, and Mr. Cunning. What- 
ever was the precise proposition, it is certain that 
Lords Grenville and Grey rejected it. After the 
failure of the marquess a similar commission to 
form an administration was given to Lord Moira. 
It should appear that this old Whig nobleman 
had employed some propositions or arguments of 
more avail with the two great Whig leaders than 
those which had been offered by Lord Wellesley, 
for Lords Grenville and Grey entertained the pro- 
ject of forming a part of a mixed ministry, until 
they questioned Moira about the household ap- 
pointments, and received the assurance that no 
sweeping changes in that respect could be sub- 
mitted to by the regent. Though it had not been 
always or invariably so. Lords Grenville and Grey 
could show something like an established prece- 
dent for the practice that the household of the sove- 
reign was dependent on the ministry, was named 
by ministers, and was changed when ministers 
were changed. And it was now 4ipon this ground 
that the two noble lords placed their refusal to 
accept office. But, unleaa Grey or Grenville was 
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to hove been premier, and unless there was to 
have been not a patched-up but an entirely new 
cabinet — which never was intended — they could 
scarcely with propriety have claimed the right of 
dismissing the regent’s household and of placing 
comparative strangers about his person. Lord 
Moira warmly resented their jiretension as unne- 
cessary and presumptuous, and recommended the 
prince not to yield — nay, not to permit the dis- 
missal of a single member of his household. Aiid 
other men, less attached to the prince than was 
Moira, considered it harsh, illiberal, and unwise 
in Grey and Grenville to attempt or to pretend to 
attempt to coerce the regent on this delicate point. 
The time is not come for telling or even under- 
standing the secret court history of the day, which 
is said to have exercised a commanding influence 
on all these arrangements and essays and experi- 
ments ; and we question whether it will ever be a 
profitable or elevating subject of study and con- 
templation. Those who have attempted to give 
explanations have done little more than explain 
their own party feelings, and have, in the end, lost 
themselves in a labyrinth of contradictions.* On 
the 7th of June, after several parliamentary dis- 
cussions on the failure of Lord Moira, and after 
various explanations in which Sheridan made a 
lamentable appearance, Mr. Smart Wortlcy (Lord 
WharncliflPe) pronounced some severe strictures on 
the conduct of Lords Grenville and Grey, in putting 
an end to the treaty with them merely on account 
of a difilerence concerning the household ; and he 
moved for an address to the regent, expressing the 
regret of the House that their expectations had not 
been realised, and entreating his royal liighuess 
to form without delay such an administration as 
might be entitled to the support of parliament 
and the confidence of the nation. In the course 
of this debate still more ample explanations were 
given ; and Mr. Cunning made several curious 
statements concerning the last negotiation and the 
causes of its failure, being authorised so to do, and 
being fully informed upon all points, by Lord Moira 
himself. Mr. Stuart Wortley’s motion was nega- 
tived without a division. 

Nothing therefore was left — and perhaps nothing 

* Tlie Whig opinion, after the failure of the negotiation, wns that 
there hod been a depth of intrigue un tho part of the uuiirt winch it 
w<it impouihle to fiithoni : that, although tlie result hart probably 
been an unfortunate uue for the country, liecuuse un iKlmuiiHtrHtiuu 
with Grenville and Urey included lu it might perhiipt, have biouglit 
about successful iy some very desirable changes, both in uur ioruign 
and intern'll policy, yet at the same time the public voice would have 
■ecoiided them so reliietantly in those measures, and would have been 
BO much upon the catch to disappoint them, wherever any difficulty 
occurred, that neiiher Grey nor Grenville — without either court tavuiir 
or a popular ery-Miould have kept their ground* — that there was a 
mvioiis determination on the {lart of the nrince that Lords Grey and 
Grenville should not lie iu power ; tiiat tlie conduct of Lord Chan- 
eellur Eldon, wlio bad been repeatedly closeted witli the Duke of 
Cumberland, proved all along, and beyond the reacli of a doubt, that 
he never thought either of resiguing the seals or of w’ltnessing the 
dismissal of any of his friends or colle.igues ; that things would have 
been much worse if Lords Grey and Grenville hod not been deterred 
ftom taking office by the obstacles which were purposely throwu in 
their way: that they would have been suffered to remain in the 
ministry but a very short time ; that some pretext would have been 
anxioufly watched for, and eagerly seized, to turn them out with loss 
of character; or a new cry against popery would have been raised, 
and they would have been mode the victims of Uiat — Francii Hvmer, 
Cvrreipimdmice.^Rinnultf, Diary nf Pttrlwmmitiary JJJb. 


better was desired, not merely in the court, but 
also in the country (taking the sense of the latter 
as represented by a great majority), — but for the 
regent to go on with the old ministers, and to fill 
the post of premier with one of that body. The 
warmest of the Whigs were compelled to confess 
that general opinion was at present decidedly 
against their party. On the 8th of June the Earl 
of Liverpool acquainted^ the House of Lords that 
the prince regent had been pleased to appoint him 
first lord of the treasury, and to authorise him to 
firrange and complete the cabinet. Thus Liver- 
pool became premier in lieu of Perceval. Earl 
Bathurst succeeded Liverpool in the double and 
onerous oftices of secretary for the colonies and 
secretary at war: Lord Sidmouth (Addington), 
who had been so long out of office, and who had 
once figured as premier, was brought back as se- 
cretary for the home department. The Eurl of 
Harrowby became president of the council in lieu 
of Earl Camden (who, however, remained in the 
cabinet, without office, and was elevated to the 
rank of marquess); Mr. N. Vansittart became 
chancellor of the exchequer; Lord Melville (the 
son and successor of the old lord who had held 
that office so long, and on the whole so much to 
the benefit of the navy) succeeded Mr. C. Yorke 
as first lord of the admiralty ; the Earl of Buck- 
inghamshire took Lord Melvillqjs place of pre- 
sident of the board of control ; Lord Castlereagh 
remained secretary for foreign affairs ; Earl Mul- 
gravc master-general of the ordnance ; and Jjord 
Eldon lord high chancellor. In the non-cabinet 
appointments and in the law appointments there 
were several changes: George Rose, that steady 
and tenacious placeman, made room for Mr. F. 
Robinson as treasurer for the navy and vice-presi- 
dent of the board of trade ; Custlereagh’s friend 
Ijord Clancarty became president of the board of 
trade ; Sir Vicary Gibbs, who had had the felicity 
of irritating or displeasing all parties, was suc- 
ceeded as attorney-general by Sir Thomas Plumcr, 
whose previous post of solicitor-general was filled 
by Sir William Gurrow. In the ministry of Ire- 
land the Duke of Richmond continued lord-lieu- 
tenant, and Lord Manners lord high chancellor ; 
but the chief secretaryship, which had been held 
by Mr. W. Wellesley Pole, was now conferred 
upon Mr. Robert Peel. Some of these changes 
and arrangements were not completed until some 
time later ; but this was the construction of the 
Liverpool cabinet in the month of September, when 
parliament was dissolved.* 

On the 17th of June Mr. Vansittart, the new 
chancellor of the .exchequer, brought forward the 
budget, not as his own work or plan, but as that 
of his lamented predecessor. The plan intimated 
the design and the determination of giving more 

* On the IStli of June Lord Wellington, then at Salamanca, and 
ignorant and perplexed aliout the ministerial aiTangements, writes 
to B priv'iite friend ■— '* Affairs appear to be in a itnngo eUte in Eng- 
land ; however, I trust that ml last some government will be fbrmed. 
I always dotetried home polities, and late occurrences have not given 
me m relisii for thorn.*'— to Oeneral Sir A. Campbell » m Owwood 
Dt\paichet. 
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vigour lo the war. In the preceding year the 
■uppliea proposed and voted amounted to 
56,021,869/.; but now the total proposed and 
voted was 62,376,348/. A number of petty new 
taxes were imposed, and two more enormous loans 
were raised. 

On June the 27th the regent sent a message to 
each House of Parliament, acquainting tiiem that 
lie had ordered copies to be laid before them of 
the information received relative to serious riots in 
the cotton -manufacturing districts of Lancashire 
aiid part of Cheshire, the clothing districts of 
Yorkshire, &c., confiding in their wisdom to adopt 
the proper measures for restoring tranquillity. 
Tiiese papers w’ere referred to a commiitee of se- 
crecy in each Huiise ; and the result w’as the intro- 
duction by Jjord Custlcreagh of a severe bill for 
the preservation of the public peace in the dis- 
turbed districts, where much machmery and other 
property had been destroyed, where many lives 
bad been threatened and a few sacrificed ; and 
where secret societies of men, bound together by 
oath, were seizing and concealing arms, and train- 
ing themselves in the use of them, and in mihlary 
evolutions. Some members denied the extent of 
the danger, and questioned the policy of this coer- 
cive bill ; but it was carried through both Houses 
by large majorities: its duration was however 
limited to March 25th, 1813. The debates on 
the Catholic question will be noticed elsewhere. 
On the 30th of July the parliament was prorogued 
by commission ; and on the 2()th of September it 
w'as unexpectedly dissolved. 

We turn to the conflict of arms, which was more 
extensive, more terrible, and more decisive than in 
any preceding year. Great as were the British inte- 
rests involved in that quarrel, and strange as is 
the history of the new American war, it was a 
mere episode in a grand epic, a b}e-8ccne in a 
busy drama. We shall not therefore depart from 
the usual order of our narrative, but proceed to the 
great events passing in the Peninsula. 

Lord Wellington, who had found necessary rest 
and tolerably good quarters for his fatigued troops, 
put himself in motion as soon as it was time to 
move. He had not been idle during his stay on 
the Coa — there might be rest for the army, but 
there was none for him. During the latter months 
of 1811 he had been preparing with all possible 
silence and secrecy the means of re-capturing 
Ciudad Rodrigo, the possession of which still 
served the French as a basis of operations on one 
of the frontiers of Portugal. Under the appear- 
ance of repairing and fortifying Almeida, which 
the French had damaged much less than they in- 
tended, he collected there a battering-train and 
abundant stores. A good portable bridge on 
trestles was also constructed in the same place ; 
and, still bestowing that attention on the provision- 
ing of his army, without which all armies must 
be useless or lose their morality and discipline, he 
effected the formation of a commissariat waggon- 
train, with several hundred strong but light wag- 
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gons made for tlie purpose^ tn order to aupersedo 
the heavy, clumsy, scrcechhig; barbarous carta of 
the Portuguese which had been hitherto used, but 
which would have proved altogether insufficient 
without the services of a large body of Spanish 
mules and muleteers which followed all the move* 
ments of the divisions of the British army.* By 
the exertions of our engineer officers the river 
Douro w as rendered navigable fur boats as fur as 
the confluence of the Agueda, which was forty 
miles higher than boats had ever bei'ore ascended. 
All this and a great deal more had been done with 
so little bustle and show, that Marshal Marmont 
never guessed the intention to fall upon Ciudad 
Rodrigo in the midst of winter. That general 
hud placed his “ army of Portugal** in extensive 
cantonments about Plascncia and Taluvera, and 
in Ins pleasant confidence he had detached part of 
it to the eastward towards Mancha, and sent 
two divisions to the north to occupy the Asturias 
and disperse the guerillas. On the 6th of January 
Wellington suddenly moved his head-quarters for- 
ward to Gallegos, and on the 8th part of his army 
crossed the Agueda and invested Ciudad Rodrigo 
without encountering any obstacle. An external 
redoubt called the great I'eson was stormed by a 
party of the light division that very evening, and 
the first parallel was rapidly established. There 
were two convents situated outside of the walls, 
but strong in themselves, and fortified by the 
French with their usual skill: one of these, Santa 
C*ruz, was taken surprise on the night of the 
13th; the other, San Francisco, was curried hy 
assault on the 14th. The second parallel was then 
completed and fresh battcriea were established. 
By the 19th two practicable breaches were made, 
and tliat very evening orders were given to storm 
the place. There was no time to lose, for it was 
known that Marmont was now hastening forward 
to the relief. But for this circumstance Ciudad 
Rodrigo might have been reduced with very little 
lot-8 to the besiegers. As ii was, and though the 
place was earned and the garrison surrendered in 
less than half an hour from the time the asaauU 
commenced, the British suflered a very severe loss. 
General Mackinnon and many of his brigade were 
blown up by the accidental explosion of a powder- 
magazine on the ramparts ; General Craufurd, the 
gallant commander of the light division, was mor- 
tally wounded ; General Vandelenr and Colonel 
Colbomc were also wounded, as well as Major 
George Napier, who led one of the storming par- 
ties, and who belonged to a brave and iiitefiigent 
family, who were alw'ays forward in the hour of 
danger, and generally unfortunate in getting 
wounded. The total loss of the British and Por- 
tuguese amounted to about 1000 killed and 
wounded. The loss of the garrison was about tho 
same, besides 1700 prisoners. A large battering- 
train and a vast quantity of ammunition and tUnrea 
were fbund within Ciudad Rodrigo. Marmont, 

• A. ViciuwoK. For a skeldi of a Foftafaaw eiit wiOi iti mdt* 
■olid wbecU, tee View of Alnalda, owU p. 448. 
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who was still a good way off when the place was 
stormed and taken, said that there was something 
quite inoomprehensiblc in the matter. The Spanish 
Cortes, v^ho had frequently criticised his military 
conduct, and censured delays and measures which 
they could not comprehend, now unanimously 
passed a vote of thanks to Lord Wellington, and 
conferred on him the title of Duke of Ciudad 
Rodrigo. In England his lordship got a step in 
the peerage (he was made Earl of Wellington), 
and an annuity of. 2000/. annexed to the title, and 
thanks were voted by parliament to him and his 
brave army. 

Having recovered Ciudad Rodrigo, Wellington 
resolved to attempt to recover Badajoz also before 
the French should be in force to oppose him. 
Here again the greatest secrecy and caution were 
required. The artillery for the siege of Badajoz 
was embarked at Lisbon fur a hctitious destination, 
then trans-shipped at sea into small craft, in which 
it was conveyed up the Setubal river to Alcacer do 
Sol, whence it was carried by land across the 
Alemtejo to the banks of the Guadiana. Stores 
were collected with the same caution. When all 
was ready, his lordship, leaving one division of his 
army on the Agueda, marched with the rest from 
the noithcrn to the southern frontier of Portugal. 
On the 16 th of March, after a rapid and orderly 
marth, the army crossed the Guadiana, and 
Badajoz was immediately invested. On the 25th 
the Picuriua, an advanced woik separated from 
the body of the place by the small river Ribillas, 
was taken by storm, and on the 26th two breach- 
ing batteries opened on the town. Again expedi- 
tion and the resolution to achieve a great object, 
though with important sacrifices, were needful; 
for METshal SouU was collecting all his dispoi^able 
forces at Seville in order to march to the relief of 
Badajoz ; and Marshal Marmont, in the hope 
of effecting a diversion, had entered Portugal, and 
was ravaging the country east of the Estrella. 
The weather, for the most part, was very bad, the 
battering- train and the besieging-tools were not 
very good, and the number of troops actually 
engaged on the siege was but small, as it was 
necessary to advance several divisions to Llerenn 
and Merida to cover the besiegers. What the 
energy of man could do with defective means and 
within a short space of time, was done : on the 6th 
of April three breaches were reported to be prac- 
ticable, and Wellington gave his orders for storm- 
ing the place at ten o’clock that night ; but, when 
the storming parties passed the glacis under a 
murderous fire, descended into the ditch, and 
ascended the breaches, they found that, their work 
was but to begin. The French were generally 
ingenious in extemporizing defences and modes of 
annoyance ; but General Philippon, the governor 
of Badajoz, seems to have surpassed all that had 
hitherto been done in this way. Strong planks 
and beams studded with iron spikes like harrows, 
and chevaux-de-frise formed of sword-blades and 
broken bayonets, effectually stopped the way ; the 


ramparts behind the breaches and by the sides of 
them, and the tall stone houses which overlooked 
them, were occupied by French light infantry, 
who poured their volleys upon the narrow strips of 
ground or of ruins upon which the assailants were 
crowded and made to pause ; shells, hand-grenades, 
burning compositions, and missiles of every sort 
were hurled down upon their heads! The loss 
was becoming so dreadfuj, — for one storming party 
followed another till after twelve o’clock at night, — 
that Lord Wellington ordered the fourth and light 
divisions to retire to the ground on which they had 
been first assembled for the attack, finding that 
success was not to be attained at that point, and 
learning that General Picton had carried and esta- 
blished himself in the castle. Soon after the last 
piece of good news General Walker’s brigade suc- 
ceeded in entering the town by escalade in an 
opposite direction. The other divisions now formed 
again for the attack of the breaches ; and, these 
being no longer defended by the distracted French, 
who saw the castle and a good part of the city in 
possession of the red-coats, the beams and planks 
were cleared away, our storming parties poured in, 
and soon the last attempt at resistance ceased. 
General Philippon, with a few hundred men, 
escaped across the Guadiana, and threw himself 
into Fort St. Cristoval, where he surrendered on 
the following morning. The loss of the allies had 
been dreadful ; including the Portuguese, 72 officers 
and 963 men were killed, and 306 officers and 
3480 men wounded.^ Covered as they were, the 
French lost from 1200 to 1500 men during the 
siege and in the assault ; the rest of the garrison, 
which Philippon reported to Lord Wellington to 
have consisted of 5000 men when the siege com- 
menced, surrendered to the British, and gave up 
from 3000 to 4000 prisoners, Spaniards, Portu- 
guese, and English, who had been collected in 
Badajoz as a safe depdt. Though our troops 
spared the conquered foe, or very soon moderated 
that vindictive fury which generally accompanies 
assaults and storms, and which never had been 
provoked by greater loss or crueller Bufferings— 
thousands of men were writhing or shrieking with 
agony in the deadly breaches or in the ditches 
below — they made a rush to the wine-cellars, and, 

* lu writinit to Colonel Torruns, the day after this dearly bought 
triumph. Lord Wellinglun aaya — *' Our Iohb haa indeed been very 
Rreat; but 1 semi you a letter to Lord Li\eri)Ool vkhicli account! for 
It. The truth ii» that, equipped as wo are, the British army are not 
cawhle of carryinf; on a Iouk Biege ” 

This letter to the E.irl of Liverpool has not been found ; but, from 
documents in the Ordnance office and from other sources, it appears 
that it recommended the immediate formation of a corps of sappers 
and mlnorn; the want of such an establishment with the army being 
the chief cause of the great loss in our sieges.— JVotc Ity CoUmel Our- 
wood in fVellingtun Dupatches. 

Colonel Niipier hss wa^nily and ably i Indicated Lord Wellington’s 
sieges, showing the relation those operations had with other transac- 
tioiis, and with niimeruua und distant cuusiderations : — *' Many of 
Lord Wellington's proceedings," he observes. " might be called rash, 
and others timid aud slow, if taken sepaiatelyi yet, when viewed 
as parts of a great ]dan for delivering the wliole Peninsula, they will 
Iw found discreet or doriug, os the circumstances warranted : nor is 
there any portion of his campaigns that requires this wide-baaed con- 
sideration more than his early sieges, which, being iustltuted oontrary 
to the rules of art, and unsuocesafhl — or, when suceMsfril, attended 
with a mournful slaughter— have given occasion for queetionlng hJo 
great milluj^ qualities, which were, however, then most signally iUo> 
played.”— Bittoiy qfthe JVar is the Peninteia. 
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in the darkness and confiision of the night and of 
drankenness, they disgraced themselves by com- 
mitting many outrages and some atrocities. It 
was not until daybreak on the 7th of April that 
Wellington was completely master of Badajoz. 
On the 8th Soult had collected his army at Villa- 
fraiiCB, between Llerena and Merida ; but, hearing 
of the fall of the place he had intended to relieve, 
he began, on the morning of the 9th, long before 
daylight, to retreat once more to Seville. Again 
the French were warmly pursued by the British 
cflvalrv, who cut up Souli’s rear-guard at Villa 
Garcia.* 

At another place, where the French were, not 
the besieged, but the besiegers, they suffered dis- 
comfiture and loss, if not shame. Since General 
Graham’s expedition with Lapena, which had ter- 
minated unprofitably, but for .the British not 
ingloriously, at Barrosa, some attention had been 
paid to garrisoning Tarifo, the old town on the 
straits of Gibraltar, where Lapena had with so 
much difficulty effected his landing. Marshal 
Victor, who still commanded the army which was 
so fruitlessly blockading or watching Cadiz, not 
wishing for another affair like that of Barrosa, and 
apprehending that another expedition might pass 
through Tarifa to fall upon his far-extending lines, 
determined to reduce that place, and to superintend 
the important operation in person. In the last 
days of the year 1811, Tarifa was invested by 
about 5000 men, whose operations were covered 
by another strong corps posted at Vejer. The 
place was garrisoned by about 1800 men, under 
the command of Colonel Skerrett, a distinguished 
British officer. It appears lhat about 1000 of the 
men were British, the rest being Spaniards. There 
was an old Moorish castle and a weak crumbling 
wall also originally buik by the Moors, who began 
their conquest of Spain at this point ; but conti- 
guous to Tarifa there is a small island, without 
which the town is (in a military sense) entirely 
useless; and the French were not supposed to 
have the means of gaining possession of this isle. 
The Spanish general Ballasteros had collected 
some troops in the neighbouring mountains with 
the object of interrupting Victor’s siege; and 
General Hill, who crossed the Guadiana some 
months before the siege of Badajoz was com- 
meoced, was advancing into Spanish Estremadura 
with the intention of diverting the enemy’s atten- 
tion both from General Ballasteros and from 
Tarifa. It therefore behoved Victor to make all 
apeed ; and, hoping to carry the place by a vigorous 
dfort, ^d apparently not reflecting upon the mili- 
Ury importance of the small island to which 
Colonel Skerrett could retire, and from which he 
could batter the town to pieces, he brought up his 
heavy artillery, opened a tremendous fire upon the 
place, and almost immediatdy effected a breach. 
On the last day of the year 1811, the French 
attempted to «arry this breach by atorm; but, 
numerous and bold aa they were, they were beaten 

* Oaiwood, WelUngton Dupfttchon. 
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off by the gallant troops whliiii. From lhat day 
till the evening of the 4tli hP^January, the French 
kept up a coiihnual Are ; the walls were knocked 
to pieces, the little town was laid completely open ; 
but they would not venture to try another aasault ; 
and on the night of the 4th of January thev witl^ 
drew hastily, humbled and disordered, leaving 
behind them seven pieces of cannon, two heavy 
howitzers, and all the carriages and stores collected 
for the siege. The hurry was chiefly owing to 
the dismay caused by General Hill’s rapid and 
daring movements in Estremadura, and almost 
upon the frontiers of Andalusia.* 

As soon as he obtained posaeaaion of Badajoz 
(on the 7th of April), Lord \irelHngton endea- 
voured to put the place into a good state of defence, 
greatly fearing that, if anything were left for the 
Spaniards to do, both Badajoz and Ciudad Rod- 
rigo, through the habits of indolence and delay 
in this nation,” would be lost again before the 
summer was over.f But his lordship had short 
time to bestow upon these cares, for Marmont was 
making himself strong in the north, and was block- 
ading both the Spanish fortress of Ciudad Rodrigo 
and the partially ruined fortress of Almeida. 
Leaving General Hill in the south, his lordship, 
on the 13th of April, moved the main body of his 
army back to the north. Upon this Marmont 
gave up his two blockades, collected his troopa 
within the Spanish frontier, and retreated to Sala* 
manca. By a happy combination of rapidity, 
daring, and skill, General Hill attacked, and carried, 
by a brillitint coup dc main, the strong forts which 
the French had erected at Alroaraz on the Tagu, 
to protect a bridge of boats which secured the com- 
munications between their armies of the north and 
south. By this operation Marmont was cut off 
from Soult and Soult from Marmont. On the 13th 
of June Ijord Wellington, after the most wearying 
exertions and many mortifying delays, proceeding 
from causes which need no explanation, completed 
hiB preparations for an advance into Spain, and 
broke up from his cantonments between the Coa 
and the Agueda with about 40,000 men, leaving 
General Hill on the Tagus near Almaraz with about 
12,000 more. General Ballasteros had engaged 

* ColoDol SkcrrpUwtarleMrve^ly applau.ipd for hit gallant tb^nniM 
of the old town, onv'of the moat Moresque in all Spain, and the one 
111 which we law more remains of the mHuners and ouatomi of tfif 
MuorH than in any other town in Andalusia that we visited 

Prom I he accounts which he had received of that place. U appeased 
to J^l W’ellingtoD quiu* Impoeaible to defend it, and that tha utoosl 
that Skem>u could do would be to hold tbe Island. 

Before Tuiifk was invested, several brUliant aflain took plaor bo* 
tween the piquets of the British and Spauiafa Infaidry and tlie Frnuih 
piquets; ana Colonel Skerrett, In o€»-operution wltb the SpaaMi 
tioo|is, made a daaliing soriie from Tarifa, In order to oblige the 
enemv tu show their force : and on this ooeasiaa the Pimeh suamned 
consiilrralde loaa. 

‘ f Dispatches.— His lonisbip had left money to rarry on tbo frofka 
at Ciudad Rodrigo, >et on* Uie StA uT April. UlS,/we Bud him oom* 
plaining that vory little had lieen dono nnae he woe lltofe laat that 
a great deal of valuable time had tmen thrown aWay ohtlrotyl He 
says—" 1 have mm Alava over to Urn plaeo to pnlot ouit to Om prin- 
cipal ofSeen how mueh their in d olan e e mid ladntifottoa of Vho 
indoleuoe of their men effect the cauM ; and \ havo told timm tfuU f 
ahould give no aoriataneo In lofM aoldtora to srorlb hplem llm 
demand for anch amktanea ahonld bo fbnndcd an aft aoknowledg. 
ment that the Spanish oflioen hnwa net authority ovtr Chair mao to 
iodnea thorn to perform works for ttMlrOttodsfamM I fintCwIndm 
lenee and ai«tliy of their natofo IstorriUo. Yot OiMbeimt of iMr 
activity and energy* 

3 t 
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to co-operate with Hill or to keep up a diversion in 
hit favour in Andalusia; but, when Wellington 
began his march, he feared thatBallasteros had been 
already beaten ; and from intercepted dispatches 
his lo^ship divined that King Joseph had ordered 
Soult to send a great force 'to the Tagus, there to 
join other troops belonging to the army of the 
centre. As his lordship advanced into Spain he 
received reports that Marmont had been, or speedily 
was to be, reinforced by the division of Bonnet, 
6270 strong. Even without any such accession in 
strength Marmont had a decided superiority in 
numbers, particularly in artillery and cavalry, for 
his infantry was counted at 44,000, his artillery 
at more than 3000, and his cavalry at 4000 : and, 
what to his lordship was a more serious considera- 
tion than a numerical inferiority, was the indif^put- 
able fact that his own cavalry was deficient in tried, 
prudent, and skilful officers, and altogether, as an 
arm, vastly inferior to his infantry. Another se- 
rious consideration was, that one of his lordship’s 
columns consisted entirely of Spaniards. On the 
16th of June Wellington and the whole allied 
army arrived upon the Val Musa rivulet, about six 
miles from Salamanca. The enemy showed some 
cavalry and a small body of infantry in front of 
the (own of Salamanca, and manifested a design 
to hold the heights on the south side of the Tormes. 
But their cavalry was immediately driven in by 
ours, and Marmont evacuated Salamanca in the 
night, leaving a garrison of about 800 men in some 
forts constructed on the rums of the colleges and 
convents which commanded the bridge that crosses 
the river Tormes. But that river was fordable in 
several places above and below the bridge ; and 
therefore on the following morning, the 17th of 
June, the allies forded the river, got into the rear 
of the French forts, and entered the town, to the 
indescribable joy of the inhabitants. “ They have 
now,** writes Lord Wellington, ** been suffering 
for more than three years ; during w hich time the 
French, among other acts of violence and oppres- 
sion, have destroyed thirteen of twenty-five con- 
vents, and twenty-two of twenty-five colleges, 
which existed in this celebrated seat of learning.’** 
The forts were immediately invested by the division 
of General Clinton, and, when they had been accu- 
rately reconnoitred, it was found necessary to break 
ground before them. This was done in the night 
of the 17th. 

Marmont retired by the road leading to Toro, 
as if intending to collect his army on the Duero, 
between Toro and Zamora. Wellington followed 
him as far as St. Ciistoval, a few miles beyond 
Salamanca, where he took up a good position. 
The forts by the bridge and within Salamanca 
were found even stronger than had been antici- 
pated, and Major General Bowes and 120 men 
fell in an attempt to carry them by escalade. On 
the ^th Marmont returned upon his steps, and, 
arriving in front of the pmition of St. Cristoval, 
made a demonstration with his cavalry, which 

* Dlfpirfcli to the &u1 of Liverpool, doted Saumaiiea, 18th June. 


ended in a mere skirmish. The French marshal 
remained in Wellington’s front all that night and 
all the next day, and on the following night esta- 
blished a post on the British right flank, the pos- 
session of which would have deprived Wellington 
of an advantage which might eventually be of im- 
portance. Accordingly, on the next morning, the 
22nd, that French post was attacked by the hero 
of Barrosa, General Sir Thomas Graham, who 
drove them from the ground immediately with 
some loss. ** Our troops conducted themselves 
remarkably well in this i^air, which took place in 
the view of every man of both armies.”* Mar- 
mont retired during that night ; and on the follow- 
ing evening the French posted themselves with 
their right on some heights, their centre at Aides 
Rubia, and their left on the Tormes. The object 
of the enemy in these movements being to endea- 
vour to communicate with the garrisons in the forts 
at Salamanca, by the left bank of the Tormes, 
Wellington changed his front, and extended hie 
troops BO as to cover Salamanca completely, retain- 
ing the power of crossing and re-crossing the 
Tormes, and of concentrating his army at any 
point at a short notice. More than once Marmont 
made a false movement, and exposed his army to 
attack ; but, for the present, his prudent adversary 
did not think it advisable to avail himself of his 
opportunilies or risk a general., action. Every 
effort that Marmont could make for the purpose 
of relieving the forts was completely baffied ; 
those forts had all surrendered or been taken by 
the 27 th; and thereupon the marshal retreated 
once more, and in the beginning of July took up a 
strong pobition on the northern bank of the Duero. 
Wellington followed him, and took up a line on 
the southern bank of that river, the British and 
Portuguese facing the French. Marmont, who is 
taxed with being rather too fond of displaying his 
skill in directing the movements of large masses 
of men, changed front repeatedly, marched and 
counter-marched, and perplexed his own people 
more than his able adversary by numerous and 
complicated manoeuvres. In the interval the 
French marshal was reinforced by Bonnet’s divi- 
sion, which had marched from the Asturias, but 
not without loss, having been harassed in the 
mountains by the guerrillas. On the 1 1th of July 
Marmont threw two divisions across the Duero at 
Toro, when Wellington moved his army to the 
left to concentrate it on the Guarena, an affluent 
of the Duero. On the same night the two French 
divisions re-crossed the Du^ where they had 
crossed it in the morning ;/and then Marmont 
ascended the northern bank of the river with his 
whole army to Tordesillas. 'Here he again crossed 
over to the southern bank of the Duero, and thence, 
making a forced march, assembled at Nava del 
Rey on the 17th. On the 16th he attempted to 
cut off Wellington’s right ; but his troops were re* 
pulsed by the charges of the British and Hano- 
verian cavalry, ai^ the smart advance of the 

* VVi'lliAglon, Dinpatvb. 
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British and Portuguese infantry. By hia 
noBuvres, however, Marmont hw now succeed 
in re-establishing his communications with 
Joseph and the array of the centre, which was ad- 
vancing from Madrid to join him. The two 
armies of Marmont and Wellington were now in 
line on the opposite banks of the 
on the 20Lh the French marshal crossed that 
stream on Wellington’s right, and in- 

wards the Tormes, calculating upon cutting off his 
antagonist’s communications with Salamanw and 
Ciuiha Rodrigo, which would materially distress 
the allies. But Wdlington’s columns were in 
motion as soon as Marmont’s, and during part of 
that day’s march the two hostile armies moved to- 
wards the Tormes in parallel lines, and within 
half cannon-shot of each other, and in the nnest 
order imaginable.* Occasionally there was an in- 
terchange of cannon-balls, and at every moment 
each army was ready to form in order of battle. 
Wellington’s determinations were to recroas the 
Tormes if Marmont should cross it ; to cover 
Salumanca as long as he could ; not to give im 
his communication with Ciudad Rodrigo; and, 
above all, not to fight an action unless under very 
advantageous circumstances, or unless it should 
become absolutely necessary. He saw there was 
nothing to be got or to be hoped for by advancing 
into Castile. The wheat harvest had not yet been 
reaped ; and, even if he bad had (what he had not) 
an abundant supplv of money, he could not have 
procured anything from the country ; for he could 
not follow the example of the French, who were 
laying waste w'hule districts in order to procure a 
scanty subsistence of unripe wheat. To the British 
general the keeping open of communications was 
almost everything, while to the French general, 
who had not to look to legitimate or regular sup- 
plies, it was almost nothing. Both Soult and 


• Thw itrikinK spectacle hai been deMribed by •«'\eral BritUh offl- 
ceiB w ho were «ye-witneiiie« 

A MKht more glorioiia and more aolemn war doea not often premt. 
Niiiet) tiiousBiid eombatantk innrchod aide t»y aide, aa It were, without 
eollikion, each hoatadmirtuK the array of ita opponent, all eyea eager 
in their gaze, and all enra attent for tho aiKiiai aoui^ of battle. — 
Major M. Shorer, MihUiry Memuin of the Duke offVellmgUm. 

"When the two armiea were thui put in motion, they were within 
connon-ahot of each otlior, the French occupying higher ground than 
the alUea, but the niiace bclwceii them wua lower than either ot the 
routea, and nothing intervened to obatruot^ a view of tlie oolumpi of 
enemiea that thua continued to puraue their coune without the leut 
otHrtacle to prevent their coming into Initantaneoua contact ; for the 
olighteot divergement fhim either line of march towards the otlier 
would have brought them within muaketry diatance. 1 have alwayi 
cnnaidered this day'a march aa a very extraordinary aeene, only to 
have occurred from the generala oppoaed commanamg highly din- 
eiplined armiea, each at the aame time puraiiing an object from which 
he waa not for an inatant to be abatralhed by minor circumetanoea ; 
the French marahai preoaing forward to arrive fleat on the Torroea, 
Lord Wellington following hia motlona, and ateadily adhering to the 
defeniive, notil saubatantiaLl reaoona iropeared to demand the adoption 

of a more decided conduct There were oocomodoI aUght akir 

mlahea, brought on by the routea approoehing each other, or by Ihe 
anxiety of Freneh and allied otragglera to obtain right of pUlage in 
tlie unfortunate vlUagea which lay In the intermediate ipaoe between 
the two armiea s olherwiae. no apectator would have Imagined that 
the two i ■«"»—»■* moving odlumna that Sllod the whole country, and 
Momed interminable— being loet to the eye In duet and dlatunoo— 
eomprtaed two armiea aaimaled with earaeat deabea for the dettrue- 
tion of each other, but who. although poaoemod df nomeroui ortiUery 
and cavalry, were peiMvering on their way. aa If by antoal eonoent 
refralalnghom aerioua hMtiUty. until arrived at the arena dntlned 
for the great Wial, to which either waa now advandnewUh oonSdenee 
and without toterra^tta."— CuM XeilA Hay, ^ the 

Ptntuidar fFar. 


Massena had contrived to Kft in Fbrtttgal irhen 
all their communications Mf been cutoff; and 
now Marmont, for a certain time, could do M 
much in Spain. Even now he had been eur- 
rounded for the last six weeks, and scarcely even 
a letter had reached him. **But,” lays Lord 
Wellington, “ the system of organised rapine and 
plunder, and the extraordinary discipline so long 
established in the French army, enable it to sub- 
•ist at the expense of the total ruin of the country 
in which it has been placed ; and I am not certain 
that Marshal Marmont haa not now at his com- 
mand a greater quantitv of provisions and supplies 
of every description than we have.”* By ad- 
vancing even the short distance W'hich he had 
advanced into Spain, his lordship had compelled 
Marmont to abandon the Asturias by calling to his 
aid Bonnet and every French soldier that was 
there; he had afforded encouragement to the 
Spaniards and an opportunity of recruiting fresh 
armies; he had diverted the attention of the 
French from several remaining provinces of the 
kingdom, and had compelled them to leave Madrid 
in a very weak state. On commencing his ad- 
vance he waa justified in calculating upon a chance 
of out-manoeuvring the French marshal, whose 
conduct had not Wn calculated to impress him 
with any very high notion of his military genius 
or capacity; and any brilliant success on his part 
was almost sure to compel Soult to raise the 
blockade of Cadiz, if not to evacuate the whole of 
Andalusia. 

On the 2l8t of July both Marmont and Wel- 
lington crossed the Tormes, the allied army passing 
by the bridge of Salamanca, the French by the 
fords higher up the river. The British general 
placed his troops in a position the left of which 
rested on the southern bank of the river and the 
right on one of two steep hills which from their 
similarity and contiguity are called Dos Arapiles. 
The French marshal nearly faced him, stretching 
his left towards the roads leading to Ciudad Rod- 
rigo. Both armies were still very near SalamaDGa.t 

In the course of the night Lord Wellington 
received certain intelligence that General Clausel 
had arrived at Polios on the 20th with the cavalry 
and horse artillery of the Army of the North ; and 
bis lordship was quite certain that these troops 
could join Marmont on the 22nd or 23rd at latest* 
There was therefore no time to be loat; and his 
lordship determined that, if circumstances should 
not permit him to attack Marmont on the morrow 


• Diapatoh to Earl Baihutal (the now Meretary-at-war) dalod iMar 
SaUmaoca, Slot July. 

f The rher Tormea waa not eroMed hafoia dailUMM had eloMd te« 
and our truopa bad acaroaly laaehed their bivouasa ere a tmnmdotta 
thuadentorm eommaneed. Tha rain bU ta toirenla, tha noilaMd 
flaahiDia of llghtnini; were euoccaded by Inetantanobai pnili oTtlmil- 
der more violent eraah of the aliMta hadeate ImiirlMnd. 
General Le Mai^nt'a brigade of eavalry had farted | Ika bm. die- 
mounted, were either oeeted or lytilg on the aWniM, iMidinf their 
boiMe, whleh, alarmed by the thnoder, nwrtiaaBdUuIndaiflindi 
violence, that many of them brake looee aiidijrilefid MraraUMeent- 
try In nil dlieetloim. "Thta d iepeialDn, oA the IMriiWdl hotnn 
p^ng without rideie In a eletai of wttdimiLaddod to^ avfttleSMl 
of tbetempeet; nor waa the altaalieB fn whbh we wert ethenriaa 
ploeed one of giwt hrlgtoera*’*— CbM leW Moff. HmoHm tfUm 
Femumtar fFar. 
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(the 22ml)f he would move towards Ciudad Rod- 
rigo without further loss of time, as the great differ- 
ence in the numbers of cavalry might make a 
march of manoeuvre, such as he had been making 
for the last four or five days, very difficult, and its 
result doubtful.* Marmont was favoured by some 
woods, which partially concealed his movements ; 
on the morning of the 22nd some sharp skirmishing 
took place, and the French succeeded in gaining 
possession of the more distant Arapiles, by which 
they would have it in their power to annoy and, 
perhaps, turn the right of the British, and thus cut 
them off from Ciudad Rodrigo. This rendered it 
necessary for Wellington to extend his right en 
potence to the heights behind the village of Ara- 
piles, and to occupy that village with light infantry. 
After a variety of evolutions and movements on ihe 
part of Marmont, which seemed to denote that he 
had scarcely formed a plan, and which lusted from 
an early hour in the morning till two o'clock in the 
afternoon, he opened a very heavy cannonade. This 
artillery-firing did the allies very little damage, but 
under cover of it Marmont extended his left, and 
moved forward his troops, apparently with an 
intention to embrace, by the position of his troops, 
and by his fire, the post on that of the two Arapiles 
which the allies possessed, and from thence to attack 
and break Wellington's line, or, at all events, to 
render difficult any movement of the allies to their 
right. “ But,” adds Lord Wellington, ” the exten- 
sion of his line to his left, and its advance upon our 
right, notwithstanding that his troops still occupied 

* PiApiitch to Kill Bathuril, datrd Jiily 94th, 


very strong ground, and his position was well 
defended by cannon, gave me an opportunity of 
attacking him, for which I had long been anxious.”* 
His lordship immediately strengthened his right 
and made an impetuous attack. This masterly 
movement, which in reality decided the battle, has 
been praised, and that almost unanimously, by 
French military writers. Marmont’s extended left 
was soon turned and beaten on the heights, and his 
front, being attacked, gave way, and was driven from 
one height to another. Marshal Marmont, being 
severely wounded by a shell, gave up the com- 
mand to General Bonnet. Wherever the French 
attempted to make a stand they were charged with 
the bayonet. Bonnet being wounded, the command 
devolved upon Clausel, who had arrived on the 
field of battle, and who now withdrew the troops 
with great skill and formed them into a new posi- 
tion nearly at right angles with their original one. 
His cavalry was numerous, his artillery very for- 
midable. But Lord Wellington directed a fresh 
attack, and our 6th division, ascending to Clausel's 
position under a sweeping fire of artillery and 
musketry, gained .the level ground, and then 
charged with the bayonet; and, our 4th division 
coming up at the opportune moment to aid the 
6th, the French abandoned the ground in great 
confusion, and fled through the woods towards the 
Tormes. They were closely pursued by the Ist and 
Light divisions, by General W. Anson’s brigade of 
the 4th division, and by some squadrons of cavalry 
under General Sir Stapleton Cotton ; but it wqs 

I * Diaputch t« Eu1 Bathurst, dated July 94th. 
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now dark night, and many of the French escaped 
under the cover of darkness who must otherwise 
have been taken. The pursuit was renewed the 
next morning at break of day and by the same 
troops, only strengthened by some brigades of 
>cavalry which had joined ‘during the night. The 
cavalry came up with the French rear of cavalry 
and infantry near La Serna, and, after a gallant 
charge made by two brigades of dragoons, the 
French cavalry fled, abandoning the infantry to 
.their fate ; and the whole body of infantry, consist- 
ing of three battalions, were made prisoners. During 
their flight on the 23rd the enemy were joined by 
the cavalry and artillery of the Army of the North, 
which, through Wellington’s prompt decision, had 
arrived too late to be of much use. On the night 
ut the 23rd Clausel's head-quarters were at Flores 
(le Avila, nut less than ten leagues from the field 
of buttle. Headlong as was this flight, they were, 
however, followed very closely the whole way from 
Sulumanca to Valladolid. The loss of the French 
in this remarkable battle was very severe: 3 gene- 


BOO 

mis were killed, 4 woanded|^ I general, 6 field 
ofiicerB, 130 officers of inferior rank, and nearly 
7000 men were taken prisoners ; their total kita in 
killed and wounded could not be ascerudned, but 
there was no disguising the fact that they left two 
of their eagles and aix colours in poiacBsioii of the 
British. They also abandoned 20 pieces of artil- 
lery, several ammunition waggons, ic. The field 
of battle was very thick with dead. The allies 
alone had 604 killed and 4270 wounded, out of 
which number 2714 were British, 1552 Portu- 
guese, and all the rest-— that is to say— /bi/r— 
Spaniards. The proportion of officers was very 
great ; General Marchant waa killed, and Gene- 
rals Beresford, Leith, Cole, Spry, and Cotton wem 
w^ounded.* 

Having crossed the Ducro, Lord Wellington 
reached Valladolid the eighth day after the battle, 
or on the 30th of July,ClauBel clearing out of that 
city on his lordship’s approach and continuing hia 
retreat towards Burgos, with almost incredible 
speed. 
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The British general entered Valladolid amidst 
the rejoicings of the people, and there captured 17 
pieces of artillery, considerable stores, and 800 sick 
and wounded French, left behind by Clausel in 
his haste. The priests would have made proces- 
sions and have sung Te Deum, as had been done 
at Salamanca after the battle, but Wellington had 
no time to spare. King Joseph, with all the troops 
he could muster atMkdrid and pick upon his road 
(m all he had about 20,000 men), had marched 
from the Escurial on the 2lst of July, the day 
bwore the battle of Salamanca, to ioin Marmont. 
Cm arriving at Arevalo Joaeph, to his great aato- 
nishment and consternation, heard of Sfarmont’s 


defeat ; and thereupon he changed his roote* 
marching off by the right to Segovia to attempt a 
diversion in favour of Clausel and the retreating 
army. Lord Wellington, therefore, quitted Valla- 
dolid the day after he arrived at it, recrossed the 
Duero, and marched against King Joseph, leaving 


• Wollin^on Dlxpatcbm s Dia|iBteh Id E«r] Bathu 

0(«nenil Sir SUpleton Cotton wm sHtlMr wouaM la istioa lor 
even by tbe enemy : in the (Urkneti otthn aight hJ^aalbrliiiMlely 
Bred upon by one of onr own wnttlei. In n to tto 

•rCTeUry-at.W 4 T (daM July Mth) Welllnm iSm, 'Vft in dlOlniU to 
Judge of the enact loaa of the Fjmdl t Tial> I 9 mU to bo. In nU. 
between 17 000 and to.ooo men. Thfiy nil mno, Omt, If wn bnd had 
an hour Bwre of^yliaht, tlm wlurti arm^ldSy. bwato o 5 
l^da. Gcaenl ClaiimL who la ttouM now oommuidi the amy. 
The only appia^^ I Imye fc. tiM, vltao the amy of fortogil 
and tlie army of the king ahall have jolaed, they wUl hi loo Mfoug for 
an in cavalry. 7 im amtiaeed that their ae fMad.” 
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a force on the Duero to watch Clausci, wliOBearmy 
was clearly rendered incapable of speedily resuming 
an offensive attitude. His lordship's movements 
were again retarded by want of supplies;* but by 
great exertions some provisions were brought up, 
and on the 6th of August he was enabled to point 
the heads of his columns towards Madrid, to bar 
his way to which city there was nothing except 
Joseph Bonaparte and his weakened army of the 
centre. Joseph, after falling back upon St. Iide- 
fonso, continued his retreat towards the capital. 
On the 9th Lord Wellington had his head-quarters 
at St. Ildefonso ; and on the two following days 
his victorious troops, defiling by the passes of 
Gu'ddarama and Naval Serrada, crossed the moun- 
tains, and descended into the plain on which 
Madrid is situated. Joseph Bonaparte did little 
more than flit through that city : followed by the 
French intruders of all classes and by their Spanish 
partisans, he was now dying to the lefl bank of 
the Tagus, to rally his army between Aranjuez and 
Toledo. 

On the 12th of August Lord Wellington entered 
Madrid and was received with enthusiastic accla- 
mations. He rode instantly through the town to 
reconnoitre the defences of the Retiro palace, where 
Joseph had left a garrison. On the evening of the 
13th the outermost fortification of a triple line of 
defence was forced; on the morning of the 14th 
arrangements were completed for attacking the 
second lines, and the French commandant surren- 
dered. The troops found in the Retiro were made 
prisoners of war, and an arsenal containing 20,000 
st ind of arms, 180 pieces of ordnance, and mili- 
tary stores of every description, rewarded the victors, 

Don Carlos de Espana, who had long accom- 
panied Wellington in his marches, battles, or 
sieges, was appointed Gtovcmor of Madrid, and the 
new constitution which the Cortes had made at 
Cadiz >i^as proclaimed with great exultation and 
ceremony. The entire population of Madrid poured 
into the streets and squares; laurels and flowers 
were scattered about with profusion ; tapestry and 
carpets w'cre hung from the balconies ; and, wher- 
ever the British general appeared, green boughs and 
flowers and shawls were strewn before his horse’s 
feet, and the air was rent with shouts of ** Long 
live the Duke of Ciudad Rodrigo ! Long live Wel- 
lington !” To a deputation of the new council of 
goveniment who waited upon him a few days after- 
wards with a congratulatory address, his lordship 
replied — “ The events of war are in the hands of 
Providence. ”t 

• Detween die battle of Salamanca and hia lordahlp'n arrival at Val- 
ladoUd, he atated. in a prawing letter to the noble aecretary at-wor, that 
he was in want of almost everything. Alter requesting that more 
medical assistance might be sent out os soon as pnskible, he says, — 
" I likewise request ymir lordship nut tu forget horses for die cavalry 
and the nrtiUerv— and mumey. We arc alisolntely bankrupt. The 
troops are now five months la arrears, instead of being one month in 
advance. The staff have not beeu iiaid since February ; the muleteers 
not since June, 16 U : and we are in deiit in all parts of the country. 
1 am obliged to take ttie money sent to me by my brotlicr for the 8)iam- 
ards. in orderto give a fortnlght’sp.iy to my own troopi, who are really 
anfferlng for want of money.”— >Xet(er to Earl Bat/uatt, datod Jufy 
wath. 

f MqjorSherar. 


In consequence of this bold movement upon 
Madrid, Marshal Soult raised the blockade of Cadiz, 
destroying the works which the French had con- 
structed with an enormous expenditure of money 
and labour, and, abandoning the whole of western 
Andalusia, he concentrated his forces in Granada. 
But the French abandoned these famed lines with 
so much haste, that they could not destroy the half 
of their stores and other materiel ; 30 gun-boats 
^d some hundreds of pieces of ordnance, includ 
ing some cannon of portentous length which had 
been cast expressly for the siege of Cadiz, fell into 
the hands of the Spaniards, and were found to be, 
in good part, but little injured.* Soult’s retreat 
was very disastrous : his rear guard was attacked 
by an allied force of English and Spanish, who 
issued from Cadiz, drove it from San Lucar, and 
took Seville by assault, although eight battalions 
had been left to maintain that city. Our portion 
of the assailing force consisted only of a British 
regiment under Colonel Skerrett, the hero of Tarifu. 
In his march to Granada by Carmona Soult suffered 
further loss from excessive heat, fatigue, scarcity, 
and the occasional attacks of armed bands of pea- 
santry. General Hill, in the meanwhile, had 
advanced from the Guadiana to the Tagus, con- 
necting his operations with those of Lord Welling- 
ton. On Hill’s approach Joseph Bonaparte aban- 
doned the line of the Tagus : a<ld fell back from 
Toledo to Almanza in Murcia, to keep himself in 
communication with Soult in Granada and Suchet 
on the borders of Valencia and Catalonia. By the 
close of August Hill occupied Toledo, Ypez, and 
Aranjuez, thus covering the right of the allied main 
army, and guarding all the roads which led from 
the south to Madrid. 

The situation of Lord Wellington in the Spanish 
capital was, however, very critical. A very impor- 
tant part of the grand scheme for the year which 
he had proposed to ministers (who had agreed 
thereto), and which he had arranged with his usual 
nice attention to details, had been very imperfectly 
executed. He had been promised that an Anglo- 
Sicilian expedition should be sent from Sicily early 
in the summer to the eastern coast of Spain, and in 
sufficient force to clear that coast, if not the whole 
of Catalonia, Valencia, and Murcia. Much less 
than this would have compelled the French to with- 
draw altogether to the Ebro. But, after the plan 
had been settled and agreed to, there arose various 
misunderstandings and differences of opinion. Lord 
William Bentinck, now our commander-in-chief 
in Sicily, would have preferred employing the 
Anglo-Sicilian expedition on the neighbouring coast 
of Italy, which had been left weak by the depar- 
ture of Murat for the Russian campaign, and he 
could not be brought to expect any successful result 
from the operations of this army from Sicily on the 
eastern coast of Spain. This last opinion appears 
to have been infused into the Anglo-Sicflian forces ; 

* In the summer of 1815 lome of these floe, long Frendh guns u-oo 
lylo.; on the sands at the odge of Cadis bay. The lasy Spaniards hod 
leA tliem tliore to honeyooSio and spoil. 
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and when an army starts upon an expedition with- 
out hope of success it is pretty sure to fail. Lord 
William Bcntinck, moreover, was very busy in 
making a constitution for Sicily, for which the 
Sicilians were scarcely more fit than the Cor- 
sicans had been for the constitution framed for them 
by Sir Gilbert Elliot. Wellington expresbcd his 
regret that his lordship should have changed his 
opinion after the measure had been proposed to 
government, and frankly told him what he expected 
from a discouraged army. “ If,” said he, “ I did 
not hope that General Maitland (the officer who had 
been appointed to the command) and the staff and 
other officers of the Sicilian army would alter their 
opinion upon a nearer view of what they have to 
accomplish, and its effect upon the whole of this 
contest, I should despair of any success from per- 
sons coming on a service holding such opinions.” 
He knew rather more than Lord William knew of 
what could be done in Spain by a proper Anglo- 
Sicilian force adequately commanded and supplied, 
and he told his lordship that be w'aa quite certain 
that such an Hrmament could succeed in driving the 
French out of Tarragona, and in opening through 
that city a communication between the British fleet 
and the Spanish army in the east — which in itself 
would be a service of the highest importance ; that 
he was likewise quite certain that it could take 
the city of Valencia, and thereby give to the 
Spaniards and deprive the French of an inmrtant 
resource ; that the war would revive agai#in the 
province of Valencia, and diat if matters were well 


arranged in that quarter the enemy would never 
regain possession of the city of Valencia. ** But,'* 
added Wellington, “ if I should be mistaken in my 
expectation of success in these operations, I cannot 
be mistaken in their effect upon my own. 1 have 
lately beaten Marshal Marmunt in a general action, 
and have pursued him beyond the Duero. The 
king is at Segovia with a corps of 12,000 or 1 5,000 
men, and my object is to ]>revent him and Marmunt 
from joining. But either the French must lose all 
their cummunications with their troops in the north 
of Spain, or they must oblige me to withdraw 
towards the frontiers of Portugal. They canni^t 
effect this last object without bringing against me 
Suchet^s army, or the army of Soult, or both. I 
cannot but think it very important that the atten- 
tion of Suchet should be diverted from his suppoMd 
operations against me by the operations of the Sici- 
lian army, w hich will go to such important object! 
as Tarragona and Valencia. I should think Suchet 
would be diverted from me by the operations of the 
Sicilian army, if they are in time, because I find 
that Sir Home Popham, with a few hundred marines 
and the guerillas of the north, has succeeded in 
preventing General Caffarelli from detaching tnjr- 
tbing to Marmont’s assistance, excepting cavalry, 
notwithstanding the positive order^ of the king; 
and that he had obeyed tliose orders to far as to 
order troops to march to Mmrmbnt, which, upon 
bearing of Popham ’soperaiiottt, he countermand^. 
Then, it Suchet’s attention should not be diverted 
from me, and the French should becom too strong 
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for me in Old CaBtile, 1 shall at least have the satis- 
faction of reflecting, while I am retiring, that Gene- 
ral Maitland's progress will be unopposed, and that 
we shall take Tarragona and Valencia.*** 

Lord Wellington had certainly counted, with as 
much confidence as he ever allowed himself to place 
upon arrangements not wholly under his own con- 
trol, upon this promised co-operation on the eastern 
coast. The most urgent solicitations for aid 1^ 
also been sent to the British government from this 
part of Spain, and none of the Spanish people had 
proved themselves more valiant in the field and 
more deserving of assistance than the brave, alert, 
and persevering Catalonians, who, from the begin- 
ning of this war of independence, had been left to 
struggle for themselves, with no other help than 
occasional and stinted supplies of arms and money, 
and the assistance of a few British ships of war. 
An earlier and more strenuous aid might have pre- 
vented the fall of all or most of the fortresses on 
that coast. 

When Wellington wrote his earnest letter to 
Lord William Bentinck, explaining all that an 
Anglo-Sicilian expedition might do, an expedition of 
that kind was not only on its way but within sight 
of the eastern coast of Spain. But, most unhap- 
pily, the force sent down from Sicily was alto- 
gether inadequate to the object in view : it con- 
sisted of only 6000 men, a considerable part of 
whom were ill-disciplined Sicilians and such other 
foreigners as could be enlisted in the Medi- 
terranean; there was no cavalry; the quantity 
of ordnance was miserably small, and there were 
neither proper siege implements nor men skilled 
in the use of them. General Maitland, who led 
the expedition, could scarcely be called a com- 
mander-in-chief, for Lord William Bentinck for- 
bade him to risk the loss of his division lest Sicily 
itself should be in danger (of which there was nut 
the remotest chance, as the south of Italy and 
nearly the whole of that peninsula had been almost 
stripped of troops for the exigencies of the Russian 
war), and, to avoid mischief from the winter season 
—such, we suppose, as the loss on the cua^t of 
transports and means of returning to Sicily : — Mait- 
land was further instructed by Bentinck to quit 
the Spanish coast early in the autumn. The slo- 
venly, inefficient state of our transport service might 
reasonably excite apprehensions. The last legacy 
of Harry Dunda8(Lord Melville) to his country had 
not been turned to any very good account; for, 
though a few men-of-war had been converted into 
troop-ships, with proper officers, and proper disci- 
pline on board, the conveyance of troop8,*8tore8, &c. 
was still left to the vessels hired out to government 
by merchants and private speculators mainly, and 
the transport board, which ought to have vigilantly 
superintended these matters, was as indolent and 
short-sighted, and (through its inferior agents) as 
corrupt and prone to jobbing as ever ; and through 
diese causes, and this disgraceful condition of the 
transport service, the lives of our troops and the 
* Lvtter to l«rd William Be&tlnck. lu DiipatohM. 


costly materials of war continued to be exposed to 
frequent jieril.* 

Towards the end of July, some days before Lord 
Wellington commenced his march from Valladolid 
to the Spanish capital, General Maitland and his 
Anglo-Sicilians arrived at Port Mahon in Minorca, 
exciting the hopes of the Spaniards and the fears of 
the French. In the neighbouring island of Majorca 
a so-called Spanish division had been formed ; and 
it was now determined that this force should be 
joined to General Maitland’s. But such a rabble 
had scarcely been seen in modem days as this 
Majorcan division : it was composed of deserters or 
prisoners taken from the French, of criminals who 
had been transported from Catalonia and Valencia, 
of invalids discharged from the hospitals, of runa- 
gates who had fled from their colours, and being 
caught afterwards had been chained or bound and 
shipped off for the islands. About 4500 of these 
fellows were reported to be in a state of efficient 
discipline, and were clothed and armed at our 
expense, and embarked to accompany Maitland’s 
motley force of 6000 men. From Fort Mahon 
Maitland proceeded to the coast of Catalonia ; and 
on the Ist of August the fleet anchored in the Bay 
of Blanes near the town of Tosa, where the French 
had a strong redoubt. On that and the following 
day demonstrations of landing were made; but 
Maitland, after some conferences mith the Spanish 
officers and others, deemed it would be rash to land 

* ** 1 left Palermo on Imnrd a large tranitpnrt^ tiint huh conveying a 
deUchmenl oC Briti.h trooptt to Mexsiua We nroceederi well enough 
with a fuirwind and a •mooth sea, hut on the third evening a cniitriiry 
breeiie obliged us to anchor under the Faro point. At miduighl u vio- 
lent gale eaiiHed the veneel to dri>e, and kx'fnre sail could lie got upon 
hei we wren: cloie upon Scylla, and the FienLlibBtteiiea were biasing 
uwayat iw. For three diiyii and mghtR we weie knorking aboutiitthe 
mercy of the wiiidi and waves in the Gulf of St. Euphemia ; at times 
so close to the Mhnre, that we expected the next heu\p uftlie sea would 
dash ns on the rocks Women and children were Keieamlng, passen- 
gers lanientiiig and taking leave oi‘ each otlior, ahaudoiiiiig all lij).e 
ofsatoty. The Clew, too small fui thiMe-!U!l at auy lime, worn out 
woth three days and uighU nt mressant toil, ret used to work, iiinl liiy 
down upon deck, sating that they migtit as well Msit Ins internal 
majesty’s abode to-iiigiit as lo moirow mniiiing. Unroriunateh , they 
were most of them dralt«d fioiu a man-of wai for the purpose of con- 
veying the vessel round, and, without an nflieer, were quite lieyoiid 
control. When all Inipe was lost a sudden shift of w iud silted us, and 
enabled us to riwcb Messina in the course of the next day. This wus 
a good lesson for the future, never to trust myself at sea on lioard a 
large vessel, with hitle ballast, sent off in a hiirr> on whut was termed 
a mere eoaslmg voyage hn light w as she that a very moderate hreexc 
jiloceU lier on her iNsuDi-ends, and this was the cause of all nur di-ns- 
ters SB 1 leaiui’d afteiwaids that, could we hate nafely carried siitli- 
cient sail, we migiit have entcrod Messina ut first without difllciilty, 
lusteud ot Coming to anchoi. Tins is only one instance ol tlie mode 
in which our transport sert icc is cniiduett'd Vessels are iiermitled to 
remain in horliour for long periods, and, when then serviees are 
required at a moment, it is ioiiud that they h.ive not people on lioard 
to navigate them, nllhougb their owners are ^keting monthly, the 
full and exorlntaui pay for vessels well found and provideil in every 
respect : thus is John Bull duja'd of liis money, and not only tliat. but 
the lives ol the lroo]>8, and safety ot the stores are recklessly riaked on 
board vessels actually unlit fur sea ] am told that it u not unoommoa 
for one ship’s crew to serve for eight or ten vessels, at the monthly 
muster by the agent, or, if he happens to be strict and desirous of per- 
forming his duty to the government, the captains have the trouble and 
expense of ^rotidiug creirs for tlie on-aslou that are dismissed Inamc- 
diataly the inspection IB or er. Tlie grand point with the tnuMport 
gentry is to keep well with the agent by perfurmlng various little 
serviceB, such ns employing their cnriieiiten in making hie furniture, 
or fitting up his lutiise. presenting him with a boat that may have 
taken liu fancy, &c. &c. Tliis, or course, Cannot be oonsidored as 
bribery, but mere mirks of tlieir eereein.'* 

One of our agents for transports was presented with a very hpndsoaie 
wht of considerable iHirtben, and was imprndent enough lu invite the 
head of the government to attend the launch, and to r^o^t bin to 
name the vessel. Tlie ehie( a keen old Soutchman (Sir 'Jniimas Mail- 
land), with a sarcastic smile and a signiOoaDt look at the erift, aidd^ 

“Why, Hr 1 think .we cannot du better than call her 

• Flunder.' ’’—Mb'. Jummal vf a Friend, 
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in a province where Sachet might soon collect tome of theie seemed almott aa jretdy to plandet 
22,000 well disciplined infantry and several friends as foes— to fall uMvJSugliih convoys aa 
squadrons of good cavalry; and that to attempt .upon French.* Lord Wtl^gtoa, on his first 
the siege of Tarragona, or of any other consider- arrival at Madrid, had been hailed with Vivas 

able place, with the means he had would be mad- and expressions of good will, but no active exertions 

ness. Admiral Sir Edward Pellew strongly urged were made in the common cause; and the Vivas 

a descent, and Captain Cc^rington, who hM long gi^fainterastheMadrilenosrefiectedontheposai- 

bccn commanding a squadron off that coast, insisted bility of the French returning, and the good will 

that Maitland was deceived by false information, grew cool when they were called upon to furnish sup- 

that the Spaniards who had communicated with him plies and assistance to the allied army. As in every 

from shore were traitors. A council of war, how- other city of Spain, and as in every place on the 
' ever, agreed with Maitland, and that general, after Continent where we set foot, it was believed that 
two or three changes of plans or purpose, deter- the English were made of gold, and that wherever 
mined to run down the coast to Alicante in Valen- they came they must bring not only arms and 
cia, an important city, the safety of which was ammunition, stores, clothing, and food for the 
endangered in consequence of a defeat which the armies of the country as well as for their owu, but 
Spanish general J. O'Donnel had recently sustaiued also an inexhaustible fund of gold and silver to 
in its neighbourhood, in a rash attempt to drive the scatter among the natives : and now whenever 
van-guard of Suchet’s army back upon the Xucar.* money was asked for from the Spaniards they appear 
The hearts of the Catalonian patriots died within to have thought that the predictions of Bonaparte 
them as they saw the British fleet. quitting their and of our own opposition were verified, and that 
shores. The weather was bad, the winds were con- England was becoming bankrupt. But, apart from 
trails and there was some of the usual confusion this unfavourable conviction which went to injure 
in the transport service ; but on the evening of the our credit, very few of these Castilians had any 
9th of August the fleet anchored in the capacious money to give or lend. Four years of French mili- 
and safe Bay of Alicante, and on the following day tary occupation and forced military contribution 

the troops were landed. Suchet now withdrew his never left full coffers anywhere. The British com- 

ran-guard, which was within sight of Alicante, to mander-b' chief could not realize at Madrid, by 
the Xucar, where he constructed a bridge of boats drafts upon the British treasury, a sum of money 

and a tSte du pont. Maitland, with his Anglo- adequate to the most pressing wants of his army.f 

Sicilians and his Majorcan division, occupied the It was therefore in vain to think of remaining at 
country from which the enemy retired ; but in less Madrid, where, if the allied army had not first been 
than a week he received intelligence that Suchet starved, three ol* four French armies, a total of more 
had been joined by King Joseph with a part of the than 100,000 men, must have closed round it and 
army of the Centre, and that Soult was in rapid cut off all retreat. The alternative left to Welling- 
march with his army of Andalusia to join the king ton was either to move to the north against Clausel, 
and Suchet ; and thereupon be found it necessary or to move to the south against Soult. He deter- 
to evacuate all the country he had recovered, and mined on the first of these movements, hoping thati 
to fall back to Alicante. Within that town and although Clausel had now received large reinforce* 
some works in front of it the Anglo-Siciiian expe- ments, he should be able to give him some such 
dition was cooped up, without the chance of effect- lesson as he had given to him and Marmont at 
ing any powerful diversion in favour of Wellington. Salamanca — the doleful remembrances of which 

There were other potent reasons which rendered battle were known to have taken all their con- 
his lordship’s prolonged occupation of the open fidence out of the French infantry. Leaving two 
capital impossible. Though he W'as in the centre divisions under Hill near Madrid, his lordship 
of Spain, there existed no Spanish force upon which marched with the remainder on the 1st of Sep- 
he could depend for field operations. The army of tember back to Valladolid, which he re-entered 
Galicia under Santocildes, which was now considered on the 7th. Continuing his march towards Burgos 
the most effective of the Spanish corps, after taking he fell in with'the Spanish army of Galicia, which 
Astorga and advancing towards Zamora, had been was found to be less than 10,000 men, undiaf 
beaten and driven back by Clausel, with the rem- ciplined, ragged, and deficient in equipments, 
nant of Marmont’s army of Portugal ; Ballasteros, On the 19th of September the allied arroy^a* 
who had kept together a force in Audaiusia, haught- 
ily refused to be directed by Lord Wellington; 

O’Donnel’s defeated army was flying through 
Murcia without equipments, and without disci- 
pline, and, on the whole surface of Spain, there was 
nothing that, by any straining of language, could 
be called an army, or, at least, a dudplined army, 
in the field. Bands of guerrillaa there were, but 

•lafliliwralohadalrirO^DoDadtonM lolnvaloMaoM tiua 
4000 IMB. wd to lum Meo Um fiigltlvOT of hk amj tbioir av»y 
tf^ waAm la iheir tlglrt. If 1m had out skiiad flitodpttia aiL 
•aaia wpiUd hmv* been In no daafer. 
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tered Burgos, the French falling back to ori^ 
viesca, but leaving 2000 men, Under Generd 
Dubreton, in the castle of Burgos. The posa^ 
aion of that fort was necessary for the security 
of the allied army in its present advanced sad 
insecure position, and Wellington (^hneted it to be 

• ittetoUtodOMtmlbaSitoday^lfaiqOBd^t toBii^ hm AH- 

ensto lowaidB tiM Xneer a monoy witk dkdpya* nppjr «ai attnokid 
byaaaitoadbaBdttUoaUadagaarrtk.MSttatmaBPvoywtojpiad' 
dM or dlipnwd and l4l.r-Ckito< f Em. ef Wm 

a— Aaatoldl 

t WaUiagka DiapalalMO. 
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invested forthwith, though he was ill furnished with 
siege artillery, and well knew that the castle, strong 
by its natural position, had been fortified by the 
French with great care. A horn-work on a hill which 
commanded some of the works of the castle w'as 
carried by assault. The fort itself was battered, but 
with little effect. Sapping was then resorted to, w ith 
such bad sappers and miners as his lordship had. 
On the 29th, a breach having been effected m the 
outer wall by the explosion of a mine, an attempt 
was made to storm it, but failed. On the 4th of 
October, another breach having been effected by 
the same process of mining and exploding, another 
storm was attempted : this succeeded, but still the 
besiegers were only established within the exterior 
line of the works of the castle. In two bold sot ties 
the French materially injured the works of the 
allies, and thus threw them back in their operations. 
But what most retarded these operations was a want 
of ammunition. At last, on the 18th of October, 
a breach was made by mining in the second line, 
and orders were given to storm again. The assault 
was gallantly m^e and maintained by a detach- 
ment of our German Legion and a detachment of 
the Guards ; but the French brought such a fire to 
bear upon them from the third line and from the 
body of the castle, and attacked them with numbers 
ao superior, before they could be supported, that the 
;aip|ilsnta were compelled to retire with considerable 
UmL Dubreton had made a brave stand, but no 
Inriverv or skill could have saved the castle in the 
face of so bold and so persevering an enemy. Bot, 


as Wellington was preparing to renew his assault, 
the French Army of the North advanced to raise 
the siege; and at the same moment he learned 
from General Hill that the armies of the South and 
Centre, or those of Soult and King Joseph, being 
united, mustered '30,000 strong, and were ad- 
vancing from Valencia towards the Tagus, and that 
General Ballasteros had not assumed a position in 
La Mancha which the Spanish government, at hii 
lordship’s suggestion, had ordered him to take 
up, in order to retard the enemy’s movements 
towards the Tagus.* The British commander was 
therefore under the painful necessity of abandoning 
the siege of the castle of Burgos, and of effecting 
a retrograde movement in order to draw near to 
Hill, who at the approach of Soult retired slowly 
towards Salamanca. On the 21st of October the 
siege was raised, and the allied army retired in good 
order to Palencia, where it was joined by a ^esh 
brigade from England under Lord Dalhousie, who 
had landed at Coruna and marched through the 
northern provinces. The French army from the 
north, by this time under the command of Souham, 
was now close upon the allies, and repeatedly 
attacked and harassed their rear-guard until they 
reached theDuero -at Tudela, when Souham baited, 
waiting to be joined by Sioult from the south* 
Wellinrton halted not, but, crossing the Duero on 
the 29th of October, continued bis retreat to the 

* BallaitorM bahived hi thb •htmHlBM nuunntr oal of ifdls tod 
iBRlouBy. or IweuuM the (^nieh regency ond oortee hed ufl^ed 
Wollloglpi the eliief eommMd of the Bpenleh ermiee.— XNi^itleA M 
Bari Bathurit. 
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Tonnes, being joined, on his way thither^ on the 
3rd of November by Hill. After getting acroM 
the Duero and effecting hia junction with Hill, his 
lordship congratulated himself on his success. 
“ 1 assure you,” he wrote to the secretary-at-war, 
“ that, considering the numbers of ths enemy 
(among whom is Caffetrelli's infantry, as well as 
his cavalry), and considering the state of the 
Spanish troops, the great proportion of foreign 
troops in the divisions which I have with me, and 
their general weakness, and the weakness of our 
cavalry, I think I have escaped from the worst 
military situation I was ever in.” * By the 8th of 
November his lordship had taken up his old posi- 
tion on the heights of San Cristoval, in front of 
Salamanca. On the 10th Souham and Soult joined 
their forces, which were now estimated at 75,000 
foot and 12,000 cavalry, while Wellington’s army, 
counting Spaniards and all, did nbt exceed 48,000 
foot and 5000 cavalry. The two French generals 
now advanced ; and, on the 14th, finding nearly 
all the fords of the river practicable, they crossed 
the Tormes in force some three leagues above 
Salamanca. Lord Wellington immediately broke 
up from San Cristoval and ordered his troops to- 
wards the two Arapiles ; and as soon as he had 
ascertained the direction of the enemy’s march 
from the fords, he moved with the second division 
of infantry, and all the cavalry he could collect, 
to attack them, leaving Hill, with some divisions, 
to protect this movement, and posting the third 
division in reserve on the Arapiles, to secure 
the possession of those important positions, the 
stronger of which had been held by tlie French 
in the battle of Salamanca. The enemy, however, 
were already too strong and too strongly posted 
to be attacked, so that his lordi<hip conhned him- 
self to a smart cannonade of their cavalry, under 
cover of which he reconnoitred their position. In 
the evening he withdrew all his troops to the 
heights of the Arapiles. In the course of that 
night and the following moruing,t having seen 
that Soult and Souham were determined not to 
Attack him on the ground he had chosen, the field 
of his former victory, he moved the greatest 
part of the troops through Salamanca, detaching 
General Sir Edward Paget, with a division of in- 
fantry, to secure the passage of a stream and watch 
the movements of the enemy, who were expected 
to make an immediate attempt to cut off his lord- 
ship’s communications either with Salamanca or 


* Dispatch to Earl Bathant. dated Rn da. Slit October. 

T *■ Uie i 6 th. at dav-light, the whole of our army was in order 
of ^le ; our dlvliioD waa poatad behind the Arttpilea,aiHl everyone 
anticipate a OeMie and general engagemeut. The French had M.OOO 

men, and nearly SOO pieom of artillery Soult, however, had 

no intention of Sghting ; he declined the oballenge, mauinuvied on 
onr right, and, threatening our eommuuieation with Poitugal, com- 
pelled na to retreat. It b evident that Lord WeUington, who. ftom 
the Sth to the 16th, kept aU^ liia foreea ooiioeutmied on the Tormea. 
ansloualy detbed and expe^ a generUl engagement. Indeed, it 
hu been add. and b probable, that on the morning of the IMh, could 
ho have suppoMd that Soult would refuae Sghtiiw, he would himndf 
huve been the aauilant, and would have marehed boldly on the 
heightc of Moiarbea. It was not until ten o'clock In the flmnoon 
that the retreat waa eedered, which, had H haen the original Intention 
orhbloidiM^ mould, no have been eMendnpoB 4s boon 
airiler.”— JtMptteetwM </|Ae PeaMfelc. 


with Ciudad Rodrigo. Oh Ibfr momi&g of the 
15th Wellington found still fortifying 

the position they had taken vp the preceding day 
on crossing the Tormes — so cautious liad their 
defeats and reverses rendered them ; but th^ were 
also moving masses of cavalry and some inwiry to 
their left, as if with the intention of cutting off the 
allies from Ciudad Rodrigo. Wellingtuu there- 
upon determined *to move rapidly upon Ciudad 
Rodrigo ; and, putting the alli^ army in march in 
three, columns, and crossing the Zurguen, which 
Sir Edward Paget had guarded, and then turning 
and pagsiiig the enemy’s left flank, be eD€am|>ed 
that night on the Valmuza. On the following day, 
the 16th, the French followed his lordship’s move- 
ment with immense masses of cavalry, and a con- 
siderable body of infantry ; but they did not at- 
tempt to press upon his rear. On the 17th they 
took advantage of the ground to cannonade our 
light division, which formed the rear-guard, and 
which was now commanded by General Alten, on 
its passage over the river, and caused it some loss. 
In the course of the same day Sir Edward Paget, 
who had ridden to the rear to discover the cause 
of some delay in the march, was surprised, when 
on the top of a hill, with a spy-glass in his hand, 
and was taken prisoner by some Italian cavalry 
which had followed Joseph Bonaparte from Naples.} 
On the 18th the French kept at a cautious dis- 
tance, and Lord Wellington, without let or hin- 
drance, established his head- quarters at Ciudad 
Rodrigo. Soult, in fact, after he had crossed the 
Tormes, made no serious movement, being called 
upon by Joseph to send some troops into Old 
Castile. On the 19th part of the allied army 
crossed the Agueda; all ihe rest crossed on the 
20th. The mam body of the British and Portu- 
guese were then distributed in their old canton- 
ments within the frontier of Portugal, betweed the 
Agueda and the Coa ; and Hill’s corps moved into 
Spanish Estremadura, into cantonments near Coria, 
and towards the Tagus. 

During the retreat from Burgos the allies had 
suffered severely from fatigue and privation; for 
the greater part of the time the rain fell in torrents, 
and the weather was worse than Lord Wellington 
bad ever seen it ; the roads were knee-deep with 
mud, the rivers and swollen rivulets breast-deep ; 
hardly anything in the shape of provisions could 
be obtained from that hungry, desolated country ; 
a great part of the army had neither bread nor 
biscuit, the only sustenance being a scanty ration 
of lean tough beef, which the men were obliged to 
eat half raw, from the difficulty of lighting fires in 


} We well knew the ItnlUo oflleer who Imd the priaelM] ihan la 
UiU capture. It waa Don Mare-Autonlu CcAoimm. eon of Om PrhMa 
or Siigllanii. a branch of the moat ancml and aoiile family of I|m 
C oloDiia. long aettled in the klmidom of Naploa. fU dlamvend, 
bia xla«a,an Englhh general offiom OQ the Iqp of dhlU, sad, gullaslof 
to the epM. surTon tided the baae of the hilt He pod to give a gvawito 
and tonching aeeount of the behaviour of etel^ tad aelliial 
veteran, who bad alnady loot an arm. nad Atm votjjrobaft'tlMitid.- 
Sir Edward, upon flnd feeing the dvw|Dana,^i epam to kb hoM. 

^ Wl.bat ColomtosHed orttotof* 


and would have galloped down the hi 
it wae rarroanded. tlwt eeeane vrae 
might lead to deeirnotioo; and, os ho 


troopen. Sir Edward 


. ooho elowd avon Urn wlih mmU 
USateoRdoad envaadefod. 
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tlieir Wet bivouacs, and from the scarcity of fuel.* 
Such had been the cleanliness of Spanish quarters, 
that nearly all our tender-skinned men were bring- 
ing back cutaneous disorders, and all the rest were 
Oaten up by vermin even as though they had passed 
through one of Pharaoh’s plagues. The poorest 
and dullest follower of the camp was sensible of 
the ill-conduct of the Spanish generals and other 
authorities, and none could be blind to the care 
With which the Spanish people concealed their pro- 
visions, or to the greediness with which they over- 
charged every morsel of food or drop of wine they 
supplied to the troops who were fighting fur them. 
On leaving Salamanca some of our retreating sol- 
diers had been savagely murdered by Spaniards of 
that town. Many of our men, vowing that their 
friends were worse than their foes, beat the Spanish 
peasants and plundered their abodes wherever the 
opjiortunity offered ; and other and worse irregu- 
larities were committed. Lord Wellington, how- 
ever, had no hesitation in attributing these evils 
chiefly to the inattention and inexperience of the 
oflicers of the regiments ; and, a few days after he 
had taken up his quarters behind the Agueda, he 
issued a severe admonitory letter to oflicers com- 
manding divisions and brigades. He herein de- 
clared that ill the late campaign the discipline of 
his army had become relaxed to a greater degree 
than he had witnessed in any army with which he 
had ever served, or of w’hich he had ever read.t 
This was exaggerating the fact and being over 
severe, and it w^as so felt — and very deeply too— 
hy the whole army ; but the severity of the censure 
(which passed over the common soldiers to fall 
upon their oflScers) was evidently calculated to 
produce a beneficial impression upon many of the 

* llie F.nij;1ish aoldior. nioTPOver, lia§ no geniuR for cooking, and 
ITie pr«*acrihcd meaa arrangpincnts of our troops were very bad The 
French soldiers, on the other hand, ruliivnted the science o” cookery, 
for which their nation has so decided n genius, and their cooking ar- 
rangements were infinitely better tiian ours. Lord Wellington dwelt 
upon this difierence with some nah'it^ lu the circular letter he ad- 
dressed to commanding olTirers after the retreat •* In regard to the 
food of the soldier," said his lordship, '* 1 have fre(|ueiitly observed 
and lamented in the lute campaign the farility and relerity w'lth which 
llie Freneh soldier* cook in comparison with those Of our army ” 
And, after this observation, he read the commanding oflicers a good 
lesson iilioiita division of labour, iii riiUint' and Ininging in wood, in 
fetching water, lu preparing the meat to be cooked, &c Sec Thus, 
like a truly great m.in, he continued to attend to every detail, consi- 
dering nntiiing too little for his attention which contributed to the well- 
being and effieiency of liia army. 

We fear, however, that, through the total want of the culinary genius, 
onr soldiers still require almost everything to be done fur them end to 
their hands, or almost to have their sictuuls, ready cooked, put into 
their mouths. 

One little reform, If it has not been adopted, might be found easy. 
The French soldiers mess Iry twos snd threes, and use small nuts or 
kettle*, which are light to carry and easy to make boil : these kettles 
were all made of copper. Tlie English, at that time, messed by tens, 
and used large heavy camp ketUes made of iron, and winch required 
a large fire. 

f See circular letter in Dispatches, dated Froneda, 28th November, 
—in this elTcular the commander-in-chief said that the army hod suf. 
fered no privation which could Jastlfy the least irregularity, or account 
fpr the losses which had been ‘ sustained. An officer serving in General 
Hill’s division says : *' 1 am convinced that his lordship was never 

made acquainted with the extent of our privations Nefther 

were the irregularities, though mat, by any meant meral ; there 
were corps, aud many coTps, wmi maintalaed their aiacipline. and 
whose casualties were comparatively trifling and most latisfaotorily 
■fiDoauted for ” — ReeaUwttanM <(fthe Penmtim, 

Another officer, who acted as sidc-de>oamp to General Hill duiiiig 
tills lelraat, says that our troops, in Sir John Moon’s retreiU through 
Gnlkia to Corufia, were never so long without a supply of provisuws 
qg awesome corps of Lord Welliagton'seimy on the present oooaaian; 
bat be also eayi that the mowhee in die preeant oaae were never of an 
nnreaaonable length.— Cokne/ J^eith Hajy. 


** fine gentlemen ” of the trmy, who still consi- 
dered such details as soldiers’ fuel, flesh-pots, and 
dinner-hours unworthy the attention of such high- 
bred gallants : and, when the commanding oflicen, 
the colonels and majors of regiments, and captain^ 
of companies, neglected these duties, they were 
pretty sure to be neglected by the subalterns, and 
to be very indifferently performed by the non-com- 
missioned officers. ^ 

Apparently, one of the very first men that raised 
an indecent outcry against Wellington for not keep- 
ing Madrid, and for not taking the castle of Burgos, 
was Ballasteros, whose conduct had made the re- 
treat from the latter place so indispensable, and 
VI hose pride and jealousy had gone far to commit 
the whole of his lordship’s army. Fortunately the 
Spanish government took the command of its army 
from that arrogant blockhead, and gave it to Ge- 
neral Virues; yet Ballasteros was described by 
Wellington as the only man among the Spaniards 
who ever did anything ! Many people in England, 
particularly of the opposition party, echoed the 
outcry of the Spanish general, sat in judgment on 
the campaign, and, not satisfied with representing 
it as a ruinous and a disgraceful failure ih Spain, 
derived from it the opportunity of repeating the 
old prediction that Wellington must be driven out of 
Portugal. His lordship’s own brief and manly words 
are the best defence or explanatioi^pf his conduct. 
** I am much afraid,” said he, from what I see 
in the newspapers, that the public will be much 
disappointed at the result of the campaign, notwith- 
standing that it is, in fact, the most successful 
campaign in all its circumstances, and has pro- 
duced for the common cause more important results, 
than any campaign in which the British army has 
been engaged for the last century. We have taken 
by siege Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, and Salamanca, 
and the Retiro has surrendered. In the meantime 
the allies have taken Astorga, Consuegra, and Gua- 
dalaxara, besides other places. In the ten months 
elapsed since January this army has sent to Eng- 
land little short of 20,000 prisoners ; and they have 
taken and destroyed, or have themselves retained 
the use of, the enemy’s arsenals in Ciudad Rodrigo, 
Badajoz, Salamanca, Valladolid, Madrid, Astorga, 
Seville, tlie lines before Cadiz, &c. ; and, upon the 
whole, we have taken and destroyed, or we now 
possess, little short of 3000 pieces of cannon. The 
siege of Cadiz has been raised, and all the country 
south of the Tagus has been cleared of the enemy. 
We should have retained still greater advantages, 
1 think, and should have remained in possession of 
Castile and Madrid during the winter, if I could 
have taken Burgos, as I ought, early in October, 
or if Ballasteros had moved upon Alcaraz, as he 
was ordered, instead of intriguing for hii own 

aggrandizement I see that a disposition 

already exists to blame the govemment for the 
fliilure of the siege of Burgos. The government 
had nothing to say to the siege. It wot entirety 
my own ad. lit regar^ to means, there were ample 
means both at Madrid and Santander for the ai^ 
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of the ftroDgeit fortren. That arhidi waa waatSag 
at both plaeea waa meana of tranaportnig ordnance 
and artillery atorea to the place where it waa deair- 
able to uae them. The people of England* to happy 
aa they are in erery reapecti ao rich in refoarcea of 
every deacription, having the uae of auch excellent 
roads, Ac., will not readily believe that impor^t 
reaulta here frequently depend upon fifty or aiaty 
mules more or less, or a few bundles of straw to 
feed them ; but the fact is so, notwiihatanding their 
incredulity. I could not find meana of moving even 

‘ one gun from Madrid Aa for the two 

heavy guns which ■ — endeavoured to send, I 

waa obliged to send our own cattle to draw them ; 
and we felt great inconvenience from the want of 
those cattle in the subsequent movements of the 
army.’** Aa for the security of Portugal his 
lordship could be under no apprehension. With 
Badajoz in the hands of the allies, with Hill be- 
yond the Guadiana in Spanish Estremadura, and 
with no French force in Andalusia, or anywhere 
in the south, to march against him, the aouthem 
frontier of Portugal was safe. With regard to the 
northern frontier where his lordship and the main 
army were stationed, although letters were inter- 
cepted from Joseph which ordered Soult to make 
Portugal the seat of the war, it was clear to a de- 
monstration that that marahal would not again 
approach the line of the Agueda, or re-enter a 
country where he, his predecessors and successors, 
had met with nothing but calamity and loss. The 
strong place of Ciudad Rodrigo being in our pos- 
session, and Almeida being re-established, it was 
no easy matter for the enemy to penetrate by that 
great entrance into Portugal : his lordship there- 
fore concluded that for the present Soult, notwith- 
standing his vast numerical superiority, would 
canton his army in Old Castile, and in the higher 
valley of the Tagus, there to wait for the arrival 
of fresh reinforcements and means from France : 
— and this was what the French marshal did. I 
believe,” said his lordship, “ that the enemy re- 
quire repose as much, if not more than we do ; 
and that their immense numbers are rather em- 
barrassing to them in a country already exhausted 

• . . . I believe that I have underrated 

rather than overrated their force. They say them- 
selves, at Salamanca, that they have 90,000 in- 
fantry and 14,000 cavalry ; and their demand for ! 
provisions from the country is 140,000 rations 
daily! I think they must have 90,000 men alto- 
gether, including from 10,000 to 12,000 cavalry. 

. • ... Having abandoned Madrid, and having 
given up all their communicationa with the north, 
solely with a view to collect a still larger force 
against me, there is no diversion which would at 
present answer to effect an alteration in our rela- 
tive numbers, even if I could depend upon the 
Spsniards to do anything. But I am quite in de- 
tpair about them.”t There was therefore a 

* Olspatcih to llie Eavl of liwpesi, daltd Ciudad Badrigo. t3rd 
NomnDK. 

* f LekitrtoBiaEailsrLtmpiMA. WaWsgloa alpD vsBlioiud an- 
ether topoitant ehcoBMlviee— 4he lUoatloii of Ua anqr* ** It Xaa 


pause in the war in this nel 

only through the reroaiii4«^ m winter, butt 
through' the sDring of 181A fbe mam armf of 
the British and Portuguese being thus eondenmsd 
to a long inactivity, it was not to be expected that 
the Spaniards would be very active. They did 
nothing except by their guerrillas, who harassed 
Clausel in the north. In the south-east, and on 
the east coast, where Suchet's army had been 
greatly reduced by the drafts made upon it, little 
enterprise was shown, and nothing of any import- 
ance was done. Tito Anglo-Sicilian army — in 
which there were not 2000 British soldteia^-^re- 
mained shut up at Alicante. Wellington took it 
upon himself to order General Maitland to remain 
on the eastern coast, notwithstanding Lord William 
Bentinck's instructions, till he should receive the 
further orders of the secretaf^ of state. The com- 
mander-in-chief in the Peninsula also transmitted 
to Maitland excellent instructions and orders. On 
the 20th of September, while engaged and per- 
plexed with the siege of the castle of Burgos, he 
instructed him how to maintain his post at Ali- 
cante, how to keep open his communication with 
the sea and British shipping in an easy and cer- 
tain manner ; and ordered him not to think of em- 
barking till the last extremity. He invited Mait- 
land to place confidence' in the gallantry and die- 
cipline of the British troops under his command, 
telling him that he (Wellington) had tried them 
frequently, and that they had never failed him.f 
But Maitland knew not bow to bring out these 
fine qualities of the English soldier ; he had not 
the habitude of a separate command. The good 
part of his little army was almost buried or coDt 
cealed by the bad, his own health gave way com- 
pletely under chagrin, and those incessant annov- 
ances w hich every British officer serving with the 
Spaniards was doomed to undergo, and which he 
had not philosophy to bear. But for the deter- 
mined conduct of Wellington, he would have acted 
in conformity with Lord W. Bentinck’s ordcra, 
and have returned to Sicily with his whole force 
at the beginning of October. Not being able to 
do this, Maitland resigned earlv in that month, 
and soon afterwards General W. Clinton came 
down from Sicily and took the command. Clinton 
would have introduced more activity and enters 
prise, but he was checked by the jesiousy and ill- 
will of the Spiinikh governor of Alicante, who 
treated the English as though they were enemies^ 
and, so far from giving Clinton possession of the 
citadel and the seaward batteries of Alican^ which 
were necessary to secure his communicatioii with 
our sbipping, and — ^in case of a reverse— hie m- 
treat ana re-embarkation (which Clinton, ea well 


t Utter to Ltent. CteMiil Ms l rt s isi rfa Wvstehsr. 


beea Mthrely employed linm tU Uglmlst I te Wsey . ssd ti- 
qulTM wit. Tlw hoimoflU flo?sfryMidaitlliii)rfaipwrtteol«i»> 
quire both ihte. end lood food end can darfag^tbe leblite ( aad Ote 
diieiplior of the faiCurtiT nqalfw to bo o tt oi ^ d to* aolo Josal is att 
teSDiei after to loac a emmpUpt, aad oaooT to aiacb aOtMtv.*' 

• About SOOO Brithb aad Oaiaoiatnefa laft fllrilf tirllb Oi 
MaHlaad ; bat we Mtevo «ba| Sboal^balf «f UAm 
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aiMtitlAnd, wai commaiMiod to oi^e Bure oQ* 
lie would not Buffer the BritiBh to hold e?en a gate 
of the town. In the meanwhile Suchet diligently 
Btrenffthened hiB fortified camp on the Xucar, en- 
trenched all the paBses in hm front, dismantled the 
extensive walls of the city of Valencia, against 
which Wellington had recommended a movement, 
and establiBhed a good citadel there. On the 2nd 
of December General Campbell arrived from Sicily 
with 4000 men, and took the command, this 
making the fourth general in chief in the same 
number of months !— -for, in the short interval be- 
tween the resignation of Maitland and the arrival 
of Clinton, the chief command at Alicante had 
been held by General Mackenzie. On acquaint- 
ing himself with Suchet’s formidable position, and 
with other discouraging circumstances. General 
Campbell declared that it would not be prudent 
to attempt anything until the arrival of Lord 
William Bentinck, who was reported to be coming 
from Sicily with still more considerable reinforce- 
ments; but his lordship never arrived until the 
3rd of July, 1813. As the Spanish government 
made no provision for the subsistence of their 
motley Majorcan division, and as Campbell could 
no longer give it rations, it broke up and went 
marauding into the interior of the country. At 
the same time many of the Sicilians and Italians 
whom Bentinck had sent under Maitland deserted, 
some to join Suchet, who had a considerable num- 
ber of Neapolitans with him, some to wander along 
the coast in the desperate hope of finding means to 
return to their own country. Thus Campbell and 
his people ate almonds and raisins, and drank 
Alicante wine, in bodily, if not in mental, repose. 
The whole matter had been badly managed from 
the beginning ; but still, it is not to be denied that 
this landing on the eastern coast of Spain was at- 
tended with some beneficial effects : it long occupied 
the whole attention of Suchet, prevented his de- 
taching more troops to Madrid and the united 
armies under Soult, and perplexed the attention 
and acted as a drain upon the resources of Bona- 
parte’s government.* 

While the Anglo-Sicilian army was thus em- 
ployed in Spain, many curious events had occurred 
in the island of Sicily, where Lord William Ben- 
tinck finished and set up the constitution which 
he bad ao much at heart. A short retrospect is 
necessary. Ever since the first landing of our 
troops in 1806 to protect the otherwise defenceless 
island from the French, there had been abundant 
causes of complaint against the thoughtless, ex- 
travagant, and profligate court of King Ferdinand, 
and every English general who had held* the com- 
mand had found himself compelled to waste a great 
portion of his time in making remonstrances to 
Ferdinand’s government, which met them with 
(quibbles, and in writing representations and com* 

S laints to his own government, who, out of a tqo 
e^ie regard to the sovereign rights and inde- 
iNndence of their old ally, took no proceedings upon 

• Colonel Nnpler. ^ 


them, or did no more than write an occasional 
letter of good advice to that Neapolitano-Sicilian 
government. The expenses Great Britain had in- 
curred were enormous. From the year 1806 till 
now we had maintained at our own expense a 
British army varying from 10,000 to 20,000 men ; 
and we had been paying to the court an annual 
subsidy of 300,000/. or 400,000/. This money, 
according to a treaty signed at Palermo, ought all 
to have been appropriated to the use of the Sicilian 
marine and land forces ; yet the Sicilian army had 
remained as badly paid, as badly disciplined, as 
badly fed, as inefficient as before ; and the marine, 
upon which so much depended, had not been raised 
to any better state.* The common people were 
docile and well disposed ; the mariners and the 
fishermen of the coast would have made good 
active sailors, and have managed many flotillas of 
gun-boats ; the peasantry could have been convened 
into good soldiers; but under such a system, 
robbed by their own court, robbed by their own 
officers, oppressed by their barons — some of the 
worst parts of the feudal system still surviving in 
Sicily— and ground to the dust by the most mon- 
strous and absurd monopolies and systems of 
taxation, the poor Sicilians were almost powerless 
and useless even for the defence of their own 
country. King Ferdinand, though not devoid of 
a rude natural wit and sagacity and of good com- 
mon sense, was, and had all his lilefbeen, so prone 
to indolence and frivolous amusements as to be 
almost a nullity. Provided he could fish and 
shoot all the duy long, he cared nothing for the 
affairs of state, and was as happy at Palermo, in 
his curtailed dominions, as ever he had been at 
Naples. As had been the case ever since their 
marriage, he left the cares of government to his 
wife, with a Carolina^ pensaci tu.f Carolina of 
Austria, the sister of the hapless wife of Louis XVI. 
of France, the friend and almost the idolatress of 
Lord Nelson, had been in the early part of her 
life and reign an amiable, kind-hearted, generous 
princess, fond of anuisement and of admiration, 
but spirited and high-minded when the occasion 
demanded. But the woes of her sister had made 
almost as sudden a change on her heart as they 
had made on Marie Antoinette’s hair. She be- 
came suspicious, gloomy, savagely vindictive : the 
Neapolitan blood that was shed on the scaffold 
after the overthrow of the rickety ‘*Republica 
Partenopea,” and the return of herself and family 

* Whilii we were keeping onr own arniy, and paying 400,0001, 
B-year to the Sicilian court, that court taxed the wine ana other «np- 

E Uea for the British army, made ne pay 00 or 60 pe]^oent.'upoh thO 
read which the English soldier, ate, and actually railed a revwu 
of nearly 100,000/. per anitum upou the British array. 

Other ficta occurred which would stagger our lielief If we were not 
well acquainted with the unblushing cunduot of that Neapolitano- 
Sicilian, or Hiciilo- Neapolitan giiverument. When Sir John Stuart, 
in his expedition of 1600, Was at the island of Ischia, In the Oulfof 
Naples, having several tluiusand ffielliaua with him who received no 
provisions Arom their own government, he ordered tlie Engliali com- 
missariat to supply them wTUi rations. The poor Sicilians came in m 
short time and begged Sir John to stop this allowanee. bacaoie theig 
own government, on account of Uie rations which were thus furniihsd 
at our expense, deducted Out of their pay a louoh greater earn ' then 
the soldiaiB could afford, and mors than the rations wsce 
t Carolina, do yon think , about it.” This was eld feMlnand's 
constant expwsslao. 
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from Sicily in 1799-1800, wM thed to gratify her 
vengeance, and not to latiify Ferdinand, who 
would have forgotten and forgiven; and it waa 
through her that Nelson put an inefiaceahle atom 
upon his glory by allowing the Neapolitan admiral 
Caraccioli to be tried in a moat irregular manner 
by court-martial on board hia own ship, and to be 
sent to be hanged at the yard-arm of a Neapolitan 
frigate lying alongside.* Her own aubaequent 
misfortunes and flights, the reverses of the House 
of Austria and of all her connexions, the appa- 
rently Vesistlesa conquests of the people who h^d 
murdered her sister, the very humiliating straits 
and difficulties to which she was frequently re- 
duced, and the advance of age, had not contri- 
buted to improve her temper. In Sicily she treated 
every one that suggested the necessity of a reform 
in the government as a Jacobin and traitor. 
Capital executions could not well be indulged in, 
under the protection of an English army com- 
manded by humane and honourable men, who 
themselves felt and frequently represented the ne- 
cessity of reform ; but many were the individuals 
whom she persecuted to their ruin ; and in the 
year 1811 the prisons and fortresses of the island 
were found to be crammed with state prisoners — 
with persons for the most part arrested merely 
because they were suspects in the eyes of the queen 
and of the party who nourished her suspicions and 
passion for vengeance, and led her to her own ruin 
as fast as evil counsellors could do it. Wounded 
in her pride at the slightest interference, she began 
to complain that the king her husband was not 
master of his own island, that the English encou- 
raged hie disaffected subjects, and tilled the heads 
of the Sicilian people with dangerous ideas of 
change and innovation. It w'as noticed that these 
inimical feelings towards her allies and protectors 
became stronger after the marriage of Napileon 
Bonaparte with her niece, and that some French 
ladies and gentlemen in her service — emigrant 
royalists and others who had lived upon her bounty 
and had followed her to Sicily — were at the same 
time elated with hope. Our officers in command, 
and even our diplomatists, had the honourable 
English backwardness and awkwardness in the 
practices of secret police and the arts of detecting 
conspiraciea ; and it should appear that our army waa 
actually surrounded by plots before anything was 
discovered, and that we were the last to know that 
by means of these French people and others Queen 
Carolina was actually carrying on a correspondence 
with Bonaparte. The queen's hatred and abhor- 
rence of France in its Jacobin state was much 
mitigated in its present monarchical and imperial 
state; she knew that the Man of Dertiny from 
Corsica bad been the deadliest enemy of the Jaco- 
bins and republicana pf all classes, and had crushed 
under his iron heel the men and parties that bad 
led her sister to the block : and thiamin waa now 
by marriage her nephew. It appears that Bona- 
parte amused and deluded CaroUna with hopea of 
* StaBuwilMj.llfiorNelmi; and Vtoems Coaw. 


rmtoring her huaband to hip Mtinental domi- 
nions, or of carving him oi|t #1«hig^m doewWc, 
aa he had proposed doing tO Lord Wentworth and 
lAid Lauderdale in the negotiation which precoded 
the rupture of the peace of Amiens ; that at one 
time he gave a verbal promise that Fitfdiiiiiid 
should have Naples back upon condiUon of hii 
maintaining the French lawa which had been esta- 
bliahed there, bolding his crown ai the confederated 
princea of Germany held theirs, and driving the 
English out of Sicily by force or by fraud, or by 
any means that might be found most fraaible. 
Such a project could be entertained only by a per- 
son far gone in madness ; any sane person must 
have seen that the Emperor of the French, who 
would bind himself to nothing and set dowq 
nothing in writing, and who, when he had bound 
himself in the most solemn and explicit manner, 
had never cared for hia engagement! when it waa 
profitable to break them, waa aiming at nothing 
else than the expulsion of the British army, which 
would enable him or his lieutenant, Murat, to seiae 
the island, or than the fomenting of distrusts, jea- 
lousies, and finally an open quarrel between the 
Sicilians and the English, which might lead to the 
same result : yet it is proved beyond a doubt that 
Carolina waa for a time deluded, and that there 
existed a plot fur delivering over the British army 
to destruction. 

In the summer of 1811 Lord William Beminck 
arrived at Palermo in the double capacity of envoy 
extraordinary .and commander-in-chief of our 
forces. His lord»hip came with a pretty ample 
knowledge of the temper of the court and the 
wretched condition of the country, and such in- 
formation as he yet wanted was furnished him by 
some of the Sicilian nobility. Several stormy 
scenes took place between Lord William and the 
queen. She said the English government hid 
sent her a hard-hearted German corporal, who 
would not listen to reason ; she insisted that she or 
the king her husband had the right to govern aa 
they thought fit, and to arrest and imprison without 
trial as many of the Sicilians as they suspected ; 
and, pointing to her guards, her Sicilian troops, 
and her bands of Calabrians, she vowed she would 
resist force by force if the English attempted to 
use any. Lord William Bentinck immediately 
returned to England to demand still fuller powers, 
and to press upon government the necessity of 
taking vigorous and effectual measures. General 
F. Maitland (the tame whom we have teen eni- 
ployed on the coast of Spain), being left with tba 
command of the forces at this critical momenr, 
informed the English army, in General Orders, tha| 
iiord William’s sudden departure waa m eoaaa* 
quence of the moat urgent politiori mptivea, wWh 
highly concerned the honour of Qr^ Britam and 
the safety and nrosperity of Sicily., In the — 
orders Maitlimd stated that four j^eraona w|io kpd 
hem imprisoned for holding eotnipoiidenoa villi 
the enemv in Calabria wofe now set at Ubcvly, net 
becau^ tWe wanted anffieient proof againat them^ 
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bot becftuae the general would not condemn to 
death, immediately after haying aaiumed the com- 
mand of the British army, four men who were 
arrested by his predecessor, whose departure had 
prevented the pending sentence. The Orders, how- 
ever, added that thk act of clemency would not 
be renewed at any other time. General Maitland 
being resolved ** to use his utmost means to put 
an end to the system of espionage and treachery 
which has been for so long a time, and in^a 
manner so notorious, practis^ by persons of evil 
intentions, equally enemies of the Sicilian people 
and the British ; . . . . to watch attentively persons 
of this description, and from this time forward to 
bring before a council of war those, whoever they 
may be, who shall be thus found holding commu- 
nication with the enemy, and thus placing in 
danger the British army and this island — “and 
immediately,” it was added, “ the sentence of that 
aooncil of war shall be executed.” All this made 
H suflEiciently clear that the English general now 
believed in the existence of an extensive conspiracy. 
The fact is, an active correspondence had long been 
carrying on between certain of Ferdinand’s officers 
imd ethers residing in Messina, and Manhes, the 
French general who commanded Murat’s army in 
Calabria. Most, if not all, of the active agents in 
this plot were not Sicilians but Neapolitans, who 
hated the Sicilians, and were anxious to return to 
their own country with promotion in Murat’s 
army or with other employments, or with pensions, 
for the important service in hand. A fortunate 
accident and the loquacity of a Messinese boatman, 
who had been employed in carrying packets by 
night across the Faro or narrow strait which sepa- 
rata the island from the continent, put an acute 
Sicilian on the track, and this Sicilian revealed all 
he knew and suspected to his friends the English. 
It is said that he produced evidence to show that 
the conspirators, as a beginning, had engaged to 
put Manhes in possession of the Sicilian flotilla of 
gun-boats which lay at Messina, the Torre del 
Faro, and other parts of the coast ; to assist the 
French to cross the straits when no British vessels 
of war should be near, &c. It was the Sicilian and 
not the English genius that suggested the very 
cunning and dramatic counterplot which followed 
these discoveries ; and the counterplot could not be 
completed until a Frenchman was found to play a 
part in it The men who came over from ^ggio 
in Calabria, which is almost opposite to Messina, 
or from the rock of Scylla or other points, as con- 
venience served, to deliver the letters of General 
Manhes to the conspirators, were bought over ; 
and instead of taking the Frenchman’s letters to 
their addremes, delivered them to officers in our 
wrvice. A fa^mile was made of every letter 
Bma brought, and forwarded to the conspirators, 
rim origmal letter being detained as undeniable 
mdence whenever the time for produdng it should 
irrtve. Manhes, though long accustomed to this 
•oit of work— nearly tl^ whole of his military 
gOTemment in Cdabria depending on a syitem A 


plots and counterplots, espionage, and secret polioe 
-^id not proceed, in this particular matter, with 
much skill or caution. After writing sundro epis- 
tles without a cypher, he at last wrote to Colonel 
Costantino de’ Filippis, a Neapolitan officer at 
Messina, that, as there were many points upon 
which he still wished to communicate, and which 
could not be explained in a letter, he had deter- 
mined to send over one of his own aides-de-camp 
(a young Frenchman), with whom Colonel de’ 
Filippis might freely conclude all the arrange- 
ments ; and, in order to put the Neapolitan colonel 
upon his guard, he enclosed the siffnalement, or 
a complete description of his aide-de-camp’s person 
and features. It now became necessary for the 
English general to find some one who should per- 
sonate this French aide-de-camp. This was not 
very easy ; it was in vain to look among the British 
and Sicilian officers for a man that could speak 
French so as to pass for a Frenchman ; and, be- 
sides, it was very doubtful whether any British 
officer would undertake the necessary but not very 
honourable work, and it was not every Sicilian 
officer in our service that could be implicitly 
trusted. It was, moreover, indispensable that this 
spy or counterplotter should be a person of address, 
ability, courage, and confidence, and also a stranger 
in Messina, and that he should bear some resem- 
blance in stature and countenance^ to the French 
aide-de-camp whom Manhes had described. At 
length such a man was found in one of the foreign 

regiments in our service. Monsieur A—— de , 

a subaltern in the — regiment, which was doing 
garrison duty at Malta, though educated from his 
^ildhood in England, was a Frenchman by birth, 
the son of a French emigrant of a good family. 
Having readily undertaken to personate the French 
aide-de-camp now anxiously expected by the con- 
spirators, he was immediately brought to Messina 
in disguise, kept concealed till his mustaebios had 
grown to the pattern of his prototype’s, and till he 
received the instruction necessary to enable him to 
go through the difficult part which he had to acr. 
He was then secretly carried out to sea, and was 
lauded by night from a small boat on an open part 
of the shore, as -if from the Calabrian coast, wear- 
ing the disguise of a sailor’s dress, which Manhes 
had said his aide-de-camp would wear. He was 
furnished with such credentials as the intercepted 
materials in General Maitland’s hands enabled him 
to provide, and he had the watchwords which had 
been agreed upon between Manhes and de* Filippis. 
Monsieur A——— de — ■ was led blindfolded into 
the conspirator’s den, in the very heart of Messina. 
This den was the lodging of Colonel pe’ FiUppis, 
and hero the adroit and strong-nerved French* 
man gained a complete knowledge of everything, 
with a list of all the persons in Sicily upon whom 
Manhes might count. There was matter to try bis 
nervM and nis wita : he waa in immineiit danger 
of being discovered by a Sicilian who batn 
his brother officer, but who bad been tamad out 
of the regiment ior imisconduet; and same of 
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the Neapolitan conapiraton were penonally ac- 
quainted with Manhea's real aide-de-camp. But 
with great art and firmneaa, and an uncnai^ng 
countenance, he refuaed to aee the Sicilian and 
othera w^o were clamoroua for admiaaion, alleging 
the positive orders of his general to be introduced 
only to a small and select number — to men whose 
courage and honour could be depended upon. He 
was led away again, promising the speedy landing 
and assistance of French and Neapolitan troops, 
and hearing the muttered exultations of the con- 
spirators, -who expected to have the English army 
in the trap. He departed, as he had arrived, in dis- 
guise and by night, embarked in an open boat, 
put out to the mid strait as if making for Reggio, 
then, tacking for another point of the Sicilian coast, 
landed again, and proceeded with a strong escort to 
the office of the British adjutant-general in Messina. 
Before daylight the next morning the chief con- 
spirators, or the principal agents in the conspiracy 
— for there were higher names than theirs con- 
cerned in the plot — were seized and safely lodged 
in the citadel. They were fifteen in number, and 
among them was the Sicilian or Neapolitan town- 
major of Messina, whose office it was supposed 
would have afforded great facilities for getting the 
enemy into the town and completing a bloody plot. 
These arrests were made on the 2ud of December, 
1811 ; and a few days after (Lord William Ben- 
tinck having arrived from England in this interval 
with the full powers he had demanded) they were 
brought to their trial before a court-martial com- 
posed partly of Bntibh and partly of native Sicilian 
officers. They were all condemned to death, and 
the nefariousnesB of their designs seemed to leave 
little hope of mercy ; yet only one of them was 
executed, the rest being transported to the solitary 
islands of Ponza, Ventotene, and Favignano, or 
sentenced to various periods of iniprisunment. As 
soon as the trial was over, the president of the 
court-martial, before the eyes of the court, burned 
the list of the conspirators which Monsieur A— 

de had obtained, and which comprised a 

much greater number of names than fifteen. Dur- 
ing the trial, evidence came out of the participa- 
tion of Queen Carolina in the plot ; it was sup- 
pressed from prudential motives ; but we have been 
since assured by more than one person who knew 
all the facts, and who either sat upon the court- 
martial or saw the letters and the whole body of 
proof, that this evidence was clear against the in- 
fatuated and vindictive queen.* 

• For auny of theM partionUn we mk indebted to private infernM' 
tioB obtained In Sioily, at N»let, and at home. Carlo Botta civet 
a very jarblrd aacouSt. and GoIletU doea nut deign to notleethe tub. 
iaot. Tlie only rational aeeouot given in any foraign work it in ' Bb 
la Skile «t db Mt Ramoruanae VAnglekrrt d FBpoaaa dg la (knuHtw 
tiiM dr ISIS. jMT na Umbra de$ d^itaaa ParlemanU da la 8kii$: Svo. 
Parii, ISST. And tliia aooount U ehort and Imperfect Though the 
pablleation it an(Mi\mant. the author it well known He MVt (meeuing 
the queen). “ An Uloatrioue pereonage wmnid tohe tanplleaied.’* He 
altoeayt, *' Oa/y one of the eonaidratori wee executed." BomeFtwach 
wrilna would make it appear that a holoeanet of human Uvea was 
■aoriOoed to Britiah feart and vengeanoe.and that the conrtflaartialwaa 
eompoted loleiy of Engllth oflirert. This Sicilian writm dtattuetly 
tUtM drat the court coniielcd of Ridllen ae well as EngHrii cOeem; 
and hit who^e eeoouia thnwa a remarkable leaning townidi menv. 

Manhea, wtuae name In Calabria ie ■dUaynonymouawitfi ** hatcher* 
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Several bold political ipeoiilB||BrB'BBd unacrupu- 
louB correcturs of abuses nod TBMreri of difficuluet, 
who would have created more than they removed 
(a class of persons in which England has at no 
time been wanting), had recommended over and 
over again, and long before this time, that Great 
Britain should take possession of the whole island 
and Bovereigpity of Sicily as her own, and put old 
Ferdinand on the shelf, providing for him and hit 
court with a moderate pension, instead of allowing 
them to waste our annual subsidy of 400,000/. and 
the revenue of the island in extravagance and dis- 
sipation, or turn all the surplus of that money in 
counteracting our good policy and plotting against 
us. One of their arguments was founded on truth : 
it was perfectly true that the great body of the 
Sicilians would have preferred being subjects to 
King George to being subjects to King Ferdinand ; 
but where would have been our truth, where our 
honour, where the moral force we exercised upon 
the nations of Europe, where the countenance and 
confidence with which we set ourselves against 
Bonaparte’s assaults on the liberty and indepen- 
dence of nations and his treachery against weak 
allies, if we, following the line of conduct recom- 
mended by these English politicians, had turned 
against a helpless king, who, more than once, had 
been hurried by us into a state of war with France, 
and if we bad usurped dominions— the sad rem- 
nant of all that was left of the once rich and 
fiourishing kingdom of the Two Sicilies — into 
which we had been invited as friends and protec* 
tors, and where such fortresses as existed had been 
put into our hands, with entire confidence on the 
part of Ferdinand tliat we would guard and protect 
him, — that, even if wc should not succeed in re- 
storing him to Naples, we would at least leave 
him to die in peace in Sicily and preserve that 
island for his children? Nearly four years before 
any conspiracy or plotting with the French was 
discovered, or any suspicion had been cast upon 
Queen Carolina, the odious recommendation at 
which we have hinted had been published in 
English books and pamphlets, and eulogised in 
certain English reviews and newspapers ; but the 
case was in reality not much altered by the dis- 
coveries which had been made : although in his 
indolence he chose to leave so much of the royal 
authority to be exercised by the queen, Ferdinand, 
who knew nothing of the plots which had been in 
progress, who prided himself on being the stanch 


— Manhci, who deluged thoee two greet provioeae with blood end Uwa 
boMted that hi> had tnnquilllMd them, os Onding hew d a iteio m ly 
hie ploie ie Sieily had been eountarplotted, atlempied a diabeliau 
revenge. Four rnfllane who were known to have eome over hem 
Calabria were wail watdiad by the llemkna poUee. aad were at ImI 
■orpriied in bed. Bui they were dramed aad armed, aad thav isads 
a deeperate rerietenea. One wae killed oa the epet, two wefaaevaielr 
wounded, the fourth eme p e d . but ho waa pinwMd aad gemi tokeie 

They were couviciedaeipiee, aad two of iham,haiinPmidaaiaiB.ee» 

famed, ae panuae whom death wae eeftate aod wWanldleM for 

pardon only in thn olhnr world, ttmt they had been efht foam Oainheia 
bTHaabee to aemmlaato nnoOoer fo tlM BiW* aM. 

atioB was volantuy, aad made la the pamasae^ MndlfiglS 
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friend of the English, and Mrho was incessantly 
repeating that his only hope 'was in them, his only 
chance of recovering the dominions he had lost in 
the downfall of Bonaparte, was not, by any law of 
nations, answerable for the conduct of his wife, or 
punishable for her insane doings, while every 
public act of government went in his name, as well 
as every treaty of alliance ; nor, even if Ferdinand 
had been as guilty or as mad as Carolina, could 
the British government sit in judgment upon him 
or award to themselves the forfeiture of a kingdom 
which belonged to him and his successors, nor 
could any abdication, renunciation, or surrender be 
valid without the free consent of the prince royal 
and the other princes of his family both in the 
direct and collateral branches. Colour it as we 
would, any seizure that we might make must pass 
in the eyes of Europe, and of the whole civilised 
world, as an act inferior in infamy and treachery 
only to that by which Bonaparte got his first 
footing in Spain and kidnapped Ferdinand’s bro- 
ther and nephews. Dear was the price w'e paid 
for keeping Sicily out of the clutches of the French ; 
enormous were the abuses we w'ere compelled to 
witness, and excessive the provocations we re- 
ceived, during our sojourn there; but better all this, 
and ten times over, than the guilt and opprobrium 
we should have contracted by seizing upon the 
island as our own ! 

But, after all that had come to light in the course 
of the summer and autumn of 1811, and on the 
trial of the Messina conspirators, Ijord William 
Bentinck and the government of Mr. Perceval, 
which had given him such full powers, thought it 
expedient and imperative to take some measures 
which should curb the queen and prevent future 
mischief. The first grand blow was struck by 
suspending payment of the 400,000/. subsidy. 
The next important step was taken by the Duke 
of Orleans, at present Louis Philippe, King of the 
French. This prince, whose life and adventures 
will form a volume far more extraordinary than 
those of Bonaparte himself, after a long residence 
in England, where he had declared himself to be 
in heart an Englishman, had come out to Sicily 
two or three years before this period, and had 
married the princess Maria Amalia, second daughter 
of Queen Carolina. As well as Prince Leopold, 
that queen’s second son (be who was sighing «nd 
dying for iced water, when he went with Sir John 
Stuart, in 1 809, to recover possession of his father’s 
continental dominions), the Duke of Orleans had 
put himself forward as a proper regent for the 
Spaniards during the captivity of his loving cousin 
Ferdinand. Both these Bourbon princes had even 
gone to the coast of Spain to recommend them- 
selves personally to the Cortes and people, but their 
pretensions had been completely thwarted, not 
without some interference or recommendation of 
the British government to that effect. Prince 
Leopold was an easy good-natured young man, but 
more indolent and careless than his father, and 
wkhoiM any of his father’s shrewdness : it will be 


understood that these objections did not apply to 
the Duke of Orleans, but others of i very different 
and very serious nature. It was dreaded, in fact, 
that if (Orleans were once made regent of Spain 
he would end by making himself king of that 
country. In the recent intrigues and proceedings 
in Sicily the duke is said to have acted so very 
cautiously, as to have been suspected by both 
parties, and to have bean feared alike by Lord 
William Bentinck and by the queen. At the 
decisive moment, however, when the subsidy had 
been stopped, the clever son of poor Philippe 
Egalitfj sided w'ith the English, and joined Ben- 
tinck in urging Dun Francesco, the hereditaiy 
prince, to step forward. Don Francesco, though 
more studious and better informed, was not worth 
much more than Don Leopold, being very inactive, 
fat, and infirm, and of a very ungainly appearance. 
The hereditary prince, however, did come forward 
in this dilemma — no money from England, or no 
farther authority in the hands of the queen. It 
appears that the prince’s conduct was secretly 
sanctioned by the king, his father, who saw the 
ruin into which his wife’s violence was precipitat- 
ing him, and who now did just what he repeated in 
1820, when his revolted army and the carbonari 
of Naples called upon him to accept a constitution 
like that which the Spaniards had then framed — he 
made a temporary resignation of t]j^, kingly func- 
tions, and appointed his beloved son and legitimate 
successor, Don Francesco, his vicar-general of this 
his kingdom of Sicily, yielding and transferring to 
him, with the ample title of Alter Ego, the exer- 
cise of all tlie riglits, prerogatives, pre-eminencies, 
and powers, which could have been exercised by 
himself. A formal and solemn act to this effect 
was published on January the 16th, 1812.* Thus 
all power was supposed to be taken from the queen 
and her evil advisers, one of the worst of whom 
appears to have been a French emigrant named 
St. Clair. It had been a hard fight, but at last the 
English lord had prevailed over the imperial and 
imperious daughter of Maria Theresa. The pa- 
triotic barons and other state prisoners were forth- 
with liberated, and returned to Palermo amidst the 
acclamations of their countrymen, and loud ex- 
pressions of gratitude to the English, their real 
liberators. The command of the Sicilian troops, 
whom we had so long paid for, was given to Lord 
William Bentinck, and measures were taken for 
rendering the British and Sicilian forces available 
to the common cause, and for reforming the ahuaea 
under which the country groaned. But the evil 
geniuB of Queen Carolina seemed to brood over all 
Sieae transactiona like a fatality : the first use made 
of the disposable troops was the ill-managed 
Anglo-Sicilian expedition to the eaitem coast of 

* Ferdiuand wai, and flooUnoed to bo, tmn down to the 
hia tttdilen death, in 1884, one of the heartiett. robuatest men in hie 
domlniona ; but la the preamhle to thit act he spoke of *' bdn* 
oUi^ through bodil} inalnodtlon, and tyom the advloe of the ph^ 
siciana, to breathe the air of the eunntry, and to witl^aw hiiu^ 
ftoin all serious application.” Seriim appUeatkm I He had^o llity- 
three yean a king, and had never been known to apply eeriouily to 
buslneat for a single hour at a tine. 
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Spain ; and the system of civil veform and improve- 
ment for the long misgoverned island was run tip 
inconsiderately, and without any proper foundation. 
Lord William Bentinck, with most of his Englbh 
and several of his Sicilian advisers, deemed that 
the proper remedy for a)l evils would be the 
making a constitution as nearly as possible like 
that of England, which had not been made, but 
which had grown as it were of itself through six 
centuries of time. Like Naples, Sicily had once 
had a sort of aristocratic constitution or feudal 
tompacts whereby the power of the crown was cir- 
cumscribed, the rights of the barons were gua- 
ranteed, and the amount of subsidies required by 
the sovereign was left to be voted by the barons, 
lay and spiritual, who themselves arranged the 
quota which each was to pay, or which every town 
or commune was to furnish. But the only real 
guarantee lay in the sword and spear of the feudal 
aristocracy, and, in proportion as the military power 
of the barons decayed, this feudal constitution de- 
cayed also ; and, as there was not a rapid rise and 
increase of the wealth and power of the commons, 
as in England, as no tiers etat was created, there 
was no body of the people to grasp a portion of 
the power which the barons forfeited, and which 
was thus all absorbed by the crown. This was the 
case in France, and in nearly all the countries in 
Europe, and thus it was that a strong oligarchy 
was almost everywhere followed by absolute mo- 
narchy and the despotism of one. In Sicily, in- 
deed, the feudal rights and immunities, which 
pressed heavily on the people, had been less affected 
than in Naples, even as that kingdom was when 
the French took possession of it, but their political 
power was almost extinct, and the aristocracy 
rarely met as a deliberative body, and never, cor- 
rectly speaking, as a legi'*lature. Of late years the 
Sicilian nobles had indeed met in what was by 
courtesy called a parlamenlo, or parliament ; but 
this body, in reality, possessed little more political 
power or influence than the Sedili of Naples, under 
the tyrannical, oppressive, extortionate government 
of the Spanish viceroys, when the two kingdoms, 
to their incalculable detriment, were provinces of 
Spam, and when the nobility and gentry were 
never called together except to vote and apportion 
subsidies, the amount of which was fixed before- 
hand by the court of Madrid or by the resident 
viceroy. Unluckily, in laying down sword and 
spear, the Sicilian barons had not taken up books ; 
with a very few exceptions (we believe they might 
be counted on the fingers of one hand), they were 
wofully illiterate and ignorant. Natural good 
parts and shrewdness they had — for the compli- 
ment which the witty Marcheae di Caraccioli paid 
to Naples, his own countiy, may, wiUi at least 
equal justice, be applied to Sicily — “ Fools are not 
born under these skies and they had alio a sort 
of unreasoning patriotism or instinctive love of 
country, with spirit and courage, when once ex- 
cited. But the great majority of them were prone 
to intrigue and cabal, fierce in their jealousiei 


against one another, extravagWf in debt, and con- 
sequently ever gre^y for and not over- 

acmpuloas as to the means it obtaining it. Of 
civilization they knew little, except ita vicea: 
Palermo, side by side with the greatest dissipatioii, 
luxury, and splendour, exhibited some of the worst 
features of semi-barbarism. Through this prevail- 
ing extravagance it was almost as difficult to And 
a nobleman out of debt, as to find a well-informed 
nobleman : the revenues of a few, but only a very 
few, families were enormous, but it was precisely 
these families that were deepest in debt. Many 
other families had nothing else left to boast of but 
ancient names or titles, and little to live upon be- 
yond what they might obtain from the court; and 
not a few were novi homines^ who not only had 
little or nothing to support their rank, but actually 
no hereditary or any other legitimate right to the 
titles they bore. The number of these tiio/ati may 
be conceived when it is understood that every man 
who would have figured in England as a squire, or 
a country gentleman, was in Sicily a baron, count, 
marquis, duke, or prince.* It was, therefore, im- 
possible to choose a peerage merely by titles, and 
equally impossible to make a selection without 
creating jealousies and rabid animosities.^ 

Resolving to follow the British constitution as 
nearly as he thought it possible, Lord William 
Bentinck, hoping to secure authority to the king 
and liberty to the people, separated the legislative, 
executive, and judicial powers ; vesting the first 
in a parliament of two houses composed of Lords 
and Commons, the second in the king and his 
responsible ministers, the last in irremovable, in- 
dependent judges. His constitution set due limits 
to the royal prerogative, by not permitting the 
sovereign to take cognizance of bills in progress, 
or to interfere in any way either with the freedom 
of debate, or the freedom of election for the Com- 
mons. The peerage, as with us, was to be here- 
ditary ; and, in order to render it resp^table, titles 
were to be revised and made inalienable and 
strictly hereditary ; and no person was to be ele- 
vated to the peerage that was not already in pos- 
session of a fief to which a title had belonged, and 
of an annual income of 6000 ottc/e, or about 
3000/. sterling at the least. With respect to the 
commons the qualifications of members for coun- 
ties or districts (into twenty-three of which Sicily 
was divided) were fixed at 300 oncte per annum ; 
and of members for towns at half that sum ; an 
exception being made in favour of professors of 
universities, whose leaniing was to be accepted in 
lieu of property. The elective franchise or privi- 
lege of voting was limited to such as possessed 
property to the annual amount of 18 oftcie, or 
9/. sterling ; but some exceptions were made in 
favour of such as were in life possession of apublie 
office or were masters of guilds or xorporatione. 


• Thia abiiw of Utlco of lumow, tho 
and tile fadUity with which tiwy won 
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Unless it were considered that the fewer the num- 
ber of members of either house the better (and 
diis, perhaps, would not have been an unreason- 
able principle, at least at the beginning of the 
experiment), all these qualifications should appear 
to have been fixed rather too high. There were 
scarcely a dozen nobles who, together with the 
other Tequi«ites, possessed a clear unincumbered 
income of 3000/., and few, very few, were the 
commons or the untitled that possessed 150/. per 
annum. Unfortunately, too, the majority of the 
most ancient and noble families who had been 
part, or peers, under the Norman, Angevin, and 
Aragonese dynasties, were sunk into poverty. But 
the pride of these men remained, and so to a very 
considerable degree did the popular reverence for 
ancient names and lineages; and these feelings 
could not but be outraged by the distinctions, with 
regard to money, which were adopted in this con- 
stitution, and by seeing comparatively new men 
placed over the heads of the old, on account of the 
accidental possession of a larger revenue. The right 
of originating every tax was, after the modern prac- 
tice in England, left to the Commons ; but this 
was very distasteful to the nobles, who had been 
accustomed to vote the subsidies and who hitherto 
enjoyed an exemption from many taxes. Perhaps 
one little incident will perfectly explain what 
was to be expected from this Sicilian House of 
Peers. They were, as we have said, nearly all 
in debt; they had acquired some vague idea of 
the law which exempts a British member of 
either House of parliament from personal arrest ; 
but, not quite understanding this arrangement, 
or thinking it might be improved, almost the 
first thing they did, when they assembled as a 
branch of the legislature, was to propose a law that 
no Sicilian peer should in any way be pursued for 
his debts !* But the least promising circumstance 
of all was the total ignorance and indifference of 
the great body of the Sicilian people as to this or 
any other form of government. At first — like 
their neighbours the Neapolitans a few years later — 
they thought that Coittituzione meant **no taxes 
and cheaper bread,” and that it must therefore be 
a fine thing ; but, when they found that they must 
pay taxes as before, their feeling for it was rather 
^ worse than indifference. Such, however, as it 
was, or such as the unpromising circumstances of 
the country were, this Sicilian constitution was 
drawn up and sworn to in the course of 1S12, and 
it came into operation early in 1813. 

It is a sad dilemma: — if people are left to 
groan and degenerate under a despotism and in a 
state of ignorance, they can hardly fit ^emselves 
for the condition of free subjects ; and, if they are 
suddenly, by adventitious circumstances and an 
extraneous ferce, raised to the condition of free- 
men, without enlightenment, without experience, 
they are sure to abuse and eventually to lose the 

* nUf, 1iowe?er, wu no moro than the elaim formerly maintained 
by boOi Hoiieee of our own legitlature. and not entirely abandoned 
till eoue yenn aScr the accewon of Georne 111. Bee net. HUt. of 
Enf . If. 117. 


advantages which they had not obtained for them- 
selves, but which had been conferred upon them. 
A wise and generous tutorage on the part of Eng- 
land, and a determination to support the experi- 
ment by those who had the power to support it, 
and a series of years of trial and experience, might, 
with so clever a people, have removed all difficul- 
ties, and have established a system truly beneficial 
to the beautiful country. But our tutorage and 
support were withdrawn** within little more than 
two years ; no adequate security was taken, or pro- 
bably could have been taken, against the despotic 
inclinations of the Bourbon princes, and as soon 
as we had restored them to their continental domi- 
nions, and had withdrawn our army from Sicily 
(King Ferdinand having resumed the sovereign 
authority, which he had only delegated for a time 
to his son Francesco), Lord William Bentinck's 
Sicilian constitution was put down and extin- 
guished for ever by a decree published in the court 
newspaper — a decree which wanted not only the 
graces of rhetoric, but the common proprieties of 
grammar.* 

Queen Carolina could not cease from troubling 
and be at rest. The whole plan of this constitution 
was odious to her : it revived in her darkened 
mind the maddening recollections of the French 
revolution and the fate of her sister, and she was 
constantly muttering to herself that she felt the 
edge of the guillotine-knife over^her own neck. 
The king, after making over his authority to the 
hereditary prince, retired to a delightful country- 
house a few miles from Palermo, and amused 
himself as before with shooting, fisliiiig, and plant- 
ing trees. The queen would have remained in the 
capital, but, being detected in fresh intrigues, and 
having more than once nearly succeeded in ex- 
citing a popular commotion against the English 
and their adherents, she was requested to retire to 
Castel-Vetrano, an old hill-town in the interior of 
the island. But, instead of being quiet, she be- 
came more dangerous here than she had been in 
Palermo, collecting around her lawless or fanatic 
hands, raising a cry against English heresy — a cry 
not without danger among so superstitious a people, 
-^and still corresponding, or being shrewdly sus- 
pected of corresponding, with the French and 
others in Calabria and at Naples. At last it was 
determined to send her out of the island altogether 
and convey her to Vienna. There was no diffi- 
culty in obtaining the concurrence of the old king 
or his son the prince regent, or vicar-general ; but 
long and arduous was the task to induce her to go 
quiedy.t Finally, however, in the beginning of 

* Oioraile delle Due Sicilie. 

f After many other pmoni had failed, thii difficult and delicate 
tank WM undertaken, at Lord William Bentinrk'e earucet reque»t. by 
the late General Sir Kobert Mac Farlane, who woa tor a oousiderabw 
time eeeood in command in Sicily. It woe nut very willingly that the 
general went upon the miasion, which muit iuevitably be attended 
with painful ecenes and oircumotancea ; hut he bad eqjoyed more than 
any Brltiah officer then on the laiund the Mendahlp both of the kina 
aM queen, and it was thonghi that he was the only penon tliot baa 
a chanoe of oucceeding in tile busineoe. 

On approaching (he place of Caroiina’a retirement or relegation, 
the general loft nia ecnort of dragooni lieliiiid lilm at a village and 
proceeded to Caetel-Vetruno, attended only by an aide da oomp 
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tbe lumnaer of the queen with her favourite 
son Don Leopold and a amall retinue embarhed on 
board an English man-of-war, and left Sicily for 
ever. Tc^^each Vienna waa no easy matter, and, 
by a direct route, an impoBsibility. At first she 

an etd«ri 3 r. Tbe old feudal ouOe which the queen oeenpM idood 
behind the town on the top of Mteep hill, putieUy covernd wiu mm 
and denie thiekete of myrtle. Ac they row up the epor of w hilh 
the aldc'de enmp cried out, " General, eee I There have been bivouac 
dree here I There are eeitainly 'iroope hereabout.' The gonernj 
looked, and raw right and left of the rough road or path aehee and 
.emoulderlng emlien iu revival witarate heapi--a pretty aure ihd^- 
tion thatMme poremw had been hi^ouaeking among the tieee. Tbe 
'.eUht wu unpleaunt. and that which preaently followed waa more ao. 
Awutadozen mflflanly-looking fellowa, whoae niimben aoonlncreaw 
to two or three more, ahovred their high augar-luaf beta, their grim 
rountenancea, aod their long-barreded muaketa ocroaa the narrow road 
and above Um hedgev on either aide of it ; and two or three of them 
even levelled their muaketa, wlih terrible oatha that tbe Engllah had 
no buaiueaa there, aud that they ahould not get at the queen. It waa 
for a prnctia^ to dlicovi*r that thane men were a mixture of 
Sicilian and Calaliria'n partiuna. fellows capabls of any d^ng ex- 
tremity when excMied by loyally or by fanaticism. It requiretj pre- 
sence of mind, address, and good arguments to pacify them and win 
a way through them ; bu: iii this the general hnd his aide-de-camp 
BitrceedtHl, rhiefl\ through telling them thut the\ were Queen Caro- 
lina’s frirudrt and Mere carrying an order for mono^ to her. The 
general found freali olwtnelea at the gates of the castle, but the queen 
upon hearing liiii name oidered that he should Ire admitted. Tbe old 
castle was half in ruins, the servants within seemed half-starved, 
everything wore the a|i|iearauce of poverty, misery, and dejtvtion. 
Kilt the proud d.iughter of Miiriu Theresa rallied her spirits and re- 
ceived her UugliBli visitor w ith state and dignity Slie asked him w hat 
brought him to that barbarous plnee — saul It could hardly be to ofler 
any new nutrai;e, as in that cose the British government would have 
chosen a diflereutand less honourable ugeut. When the geneial cau- 
tiously and reluctantly opened his cnmnii>sinn she flew into a towering 
Airy, and spoke loud and rapidly until her breath and strength were 
exhausted She accused Lord William Beiitinck of provoking an 
iiuiiaturnl family WAT, of retting up the son against the lather, of 
driving the wile from the husitand, of iisurning the snvoreignty of 
Slrtlv, of treating the kiug like a cliild, and iiurself like a common 
rriniinal. “ Is it fur this," said she, *' iliat 1 have eseaped the JuGohin 

S iullotine, and plots, conspiracies, and treasons at Naples? Isitfoi 
lis that 1 helped your Neisou to eunqiier at the Nile ? Is it tor tins 
that 1 iirought your army into this island Ciienernl ! Is this your 
English good faith ? htt-cc que c ett ceia mitre Iw/auti Anglaite t 
When die storm had sfiont itself lu Us own fur\, anu when the 
general with all (Njasilile delicacy made use ul argumeiits to show that 
she would now be inueh happier among her own f<imil> at Vienna tiisu 
she could huiie to lie in Sicily ; that nothing but mischief could come 
of her attempting to stay, she rushed out of the room, scieaminir rather 
than aajiug, '* iwill iieier go! Nevei ! I um queen here 1" The 
general then addressed himself to some of the few cuurliers and dames 
of honour who had fallowed her to this I'atmos, and particularly 

to the Neapolitan Friucipeua di who hi.d adliered to her m all 

her changes ol fortune, and who was devotedly attached to her without 
partaking in any of her insane notions He tolil tliem, with much less 
ceremony than he li.ut told her raaiestj, that the queen must go,— ^that 
the king and her sun, tlie heredimry prince, laith wislied it, — that 
there was in all parties au anxious desire to show respect to her ma- 
jesty, but that nothing could chiinge their resolution, and that any 
attempt at resistance could occasion only a scandalous scene, with the 
loss, Krhaps, of a few lives But the argument of the most weight 
was this General Mac FarUne assured them tliut, if her majesty 
would but consent to go quietly, there w'as ready tor her a gpod supply 
of hard Spanish dullars, which would enable her to pay, in part, tier 
private debts and the arrears of her household, and that more money 
would be turnished as soon as her majesty embarked. The poor 
courtiers, who hud uarcely seen a dollar for months, and who hod 
scarcely bread to eat, were southed and charmed by this perspective, 

and the Pniicipesua di felt the cogency of the utlier urgumeuts. 

They withdrew to moke their represcntanonsnnd prayers to Carolina. 
In the evening the queen saw the general again ; and then, with a 
solemn protest that sfie yielded only to force aud her desire to avoid 
bloodshed, she consented to quit the island. But in settling the 
arrangemeuts for her departure she started other difficulties, and de- 
clared more than once, in an agony of passiou, that she would not be 
transported thus Aum the dominions of her husband.— that. If Lord 
William Bentmck would remove her, he must flrat kill her and her few 
but btmve deteuders. All thu, however, was but the last flash of the 
thunder-cloud. Before the geneial left her, his temper, and kind- 
nesa, and respect, the representations of all those about her. and her 
own QODvirtiou that resistanee was indeed hopeleos. induced her to 
give both a verbal and written consent to depart immediately, or os 
soon as a Brituh man-of-war should be ready hi receive her with her 
son Leopold and suite The Sicilian and Calabrian portiiaos who 
mounted her red cockade, and-the old motto of " Fraa laSaMa Fede” 
wept like children upon being told that the qoeen was going to leave 
them. 

Carolina’s agitated life vras closed by an unea^ death. To ilie 

Prineipeaia di who was with her in her last days at Vienna, 

and oontlnned her attendance to her last moment, she aaht that dia 
was troiibleii by \uions of the nast and hy loud vul^ speaking to 
her In her sleep , that she heaxa, ell night 1 mg, many angry i^ilcM 


proceeded to Sardinia, wfeM jriMi ftmnd a court 
poorer, but boneater, than tMMie ibe had had ix 
Palermol From Sardinia abe proceeded to ZantCi 
and then an English frigate conveyed her, her eon, 
and auite to Conatantinople, whence they travelled, 
in a very roundabout, fatiguing way, to the capital 
of the Austrian empire. Carolina died at Vienna 
in September, 1814, when the huaband of her 
niece was an exile in the island of Elba, but 
leveral montha before ’ the reatoration of her hua- 
band and family to Naples. 

In the course of the year 1812 One of the teas 
which bathe the coasts of the Italian peninsula 
witnessed a remarkable naval combat, and one very 
honourable to the native courage of Italian seamen. 
Great efforts had been made by Bonaparte and hia 
Italian government to render Venice an important 
naval depdt. Many small vessels of war had been 
built there by Venetian workmen, and on the 6th 
of September, 1810, a fine ’74’gun ship, the 
' Rivoli,’ was launched at tbe arsenal of Mala- 
mocca, about five miles from the city of Venice. 

A picked crew, mostly Italians and Dalmatians, 
and several Venetian officers of tried skill and 
courage, were put on board this ship, but the cap- 
tain was a Frenchman. The * Rivoli * put to sea 
fur the first time in February, 1812, but it was 
only to fall into the hands of the Engliah. On 
the 21st, only two or three days after leaving port, 
she was descried by Captain John Talbot, of tbe 
* Victorious,* 14, who was accompanied by tbe 
18-gun brig ‘Weazlc,* Captain J. W. Andrew. 
The * Rivoh * on her side was accompanied bv two 
IG-gun brigs, one 8-gun brig, and two gun-boats, 
and the French commodore was catrying sail and 
steering in line of battle for the port of Pola in 
Istria. The ‘ Victorious * and the ‘ Weazle * were 
presently under all sail in chase, and soon began to 
gain upon the enemy's squadron. It was, however, 
between the night and morning of the 22nd before 
the action began. The ‘ Weazle ’ overtook one of 
the 16- gun brigs, and engaged her within half- 
pistol-shot distance for about twenty minutei. Then 
the second of the 16-gun briga closed upon the 
' Weazle ;* but. Captain Andrew continuing his dote 
and well-directed fire upon the first brig, the took 
fire and blew up. The * Weazle * immraiately put 
out boats to save the lives of her brave foes, but, ^ 
owing to the darkness, ahe succeeded in saving 
only three men, and those three sadly wounded and 
bruised. After this catastrupbe the two <dher brig4 
made off, and toon diaapprared. Aa day broke, 
however, tbe* Weazle,* having repaired her much- 
damaged rigging, and given pursuit, regained lirh^ 
of tbe two brigs, aud renewed the ch^ aidinf 
herself with sweeps on account of the lightneat M 
the breeze. In tbe meanwhile, the * Victorioua,’ 74« 
arriving within half-pistol-shot, had /opened her 

eallins upon her tofolkm; aiidt1tot,o?ni tiy4nrttclit,Aoairmmr 
bauds beokrmiiw iliFoufh the eurialas of W ^Md. whllt lavWhIo 
Toiret wbiepinM *' Hlitf hloil CafDUaa,hlit]*^ 

Wilbiu ftity days altor reeaivlttg lateltlfeMO of hcrdfUb Um klas 
her huebaud saftsfled Us own eopselonoo aafl UwoOMsloaee oT • «ls> 
trees (the widow of a MgiUm Ml»tou> by nohurthroiiffh Um 
mup, and compromiso of whnt Is Mltod • Mtorlaft, 
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starboard guns upon the * Riy<di«’ who returned 
the fire from her larboard broadside, but kept her 
sail up and stood away for shore, making for the 
Gulf of Trieste. But Talbot kept close to his foe, 
and a furious engagement ensued between the two 
line>of>batile ships, interrupted only when the fog 
or the smoke, for a few minutes at a time, hid 
them from each other’s riew. Early in the action 
Captain Talbot received a contusion from a splinter, 
which nearly deprived him of his sight. The 
command of the ship devolved upon Lieutenant 
Thomas Ladd Peake, who emulated the conduct 
and bravery of his wounded chief. After three 
hours’ close Bghting, the * Rivoli ’ had become un- 
manageable, and could make use of only two quarter- 
deck guns. Lieutenant Peake, by signal, now 
recalled the * Weazle ’ from her pursuit of the two 
brigs, in order to have her assistance, in case either 
of the 14s should get aground, for the ‘Victorious’ 
herself was in a disabled state, and both ships were 
getting into shallow water, and close to the shore. 
The ‘ Weazle’ coming up stood across the bows 
of the ‘ Rivoli,’ poured in her broadside when 
within musket-shot distance, weared or tacked as 
necessary, and twice repeated this fire; the ‘Vic- 
torious * all the while maintaining her cannonade. 
About half an hour after the ‘ Weazle* had come 
up, the ‘ Victorious ’ shot away the ‘ Rivoh’s ’ 
mizen-mast; and in another quarter of an hour 
the ‘ Rivoli * fired a lee gun, and hailed the ‘ Vic- 
torious ’ that she had struck. It was long since 
any ship under French colours had fought so well ; 
the battle between the two 74s had lasted nearly 
four hours and a half, and all the time at the 
closest quarters : out of a crew of about 850 men 
the ‘ Rivoli ’ lost 400 in killed and wounded, in- 
cluding her second captain and nearly all her 
officers ; in addition to her mizen-mast being shot 
away, her fore and main masts were su badly 
wounded that they fell over her sides a few days 
after the action, and her hull was dreadfully shat- 
tered. The ‘ Victorious ’ counted 27 killed and 
99 wounded ; her rigging was cut to pieces, her 
g»ff and BpHiiker-boom shot uwuy, her three top- 
masts and main- mast badly wounded, her boats 
all destroyed, except a small punt, and her hull 
struck in several places. The little ‘ Weazle ’ had 
the extraordinary good fortune not to have a man 
hurt.* 

In this same sea (the narrow and difficult Adri- 
atic), and in the Ionian and the Tyrrhenian seas, 
there were many gallant in-shore affairs, attacks 
upon convoys, gun- boats, French batteries, &c . ; 
and Lissa, the scene of Captain Hoste’s exploit in 
1811, witnessed another severe action between 
three English frigates, and three French frigates, 
that were accompanied by other craft, the result 
being the capture of a French 44-gun frigate and 
of a 26-gun vessel, fitted out as a store ship. Nor 
were there wanting affairs of light squadrons and 
single ships in other parts of the world, on the 
French and Spanish coasts in the Mediterrsnean, 

* JhViN. Nftval Hitt.— Captahi Talbot't Ditjpatch, in Oaset. 


on the coast of Norway in the Northern Ocean, 
and — in another hemisphere — on the coasts both 
of North and South America, and among the 
islands which stud the Gult of Mexico and the 
Caribbean Seas ; and all the while incessant opera- 
tions were carrying on by fleets and squadrons in 
the East Indies and among the great islands of the 
Indian Ocean. Everywhere victory was steady to 
our flag, save only in opr new contest with the 
United States of America, in which, through a 
deplorable mismanagement of means, some dirt 
was thrown upon our national standard. To this 
American war we must now direct our attention. 

Ever since their fortunate issue from a struggle 
(their war of independence) which had long seemed 
so hopeless, and which was in fact nearly as hope- 
less as ever, when the government of l.<ord North, 
dismayed by Lord Cornwallis’s surrender, and 
still more by the strong array of the British op- 
position, consented to negotiate and to give them 
all they asked, our American brethren had shown 
a confidence, a vanity and presumption, very dis- 
tasteful to all Englishmen who loved their country, 
and very irritating to all of them who did not 
despise the display. If there was a brotherhood 
between us. it had become a brotherhood of Cain. 
Our descendants, whose population was constantly 
fed by fresh emigrants and adventurers from the 
mother country, and whose wastes were partially 
filled and tilled by these emigrants^— the citizens 
of the United States, who had no language, no 
literature, no venerable tradition, no fame as a 
people, except such as they inherited from Old 
England, and shared with Englishmen, persisted in 
the rancorous hatred which had accompanied the 
war, were the first and foremost to traduce the 
name of England, to libel the genial cradle from 
which they sprung, to heap abuse not only upon 
our national policy and form of government, but 
generally upon our national character. The French 
Jacobins themseWes did not speak more con- 
temptuously 01 us as an enslaved king- ridden and 
priest-ridden people, than did these Anglo-American 
republicans; nor did Bonaparte himself ever 
throw more disgusting personalities into a public 
and a national quarrel. These feelings of animo- 
sity, which ought nut to have been expected from 
the party which hud been successful in the contest, 
could nut fail of provoking an angry and unwhole- 
some reciprocity from some portions of the English 
people ; but we have the fads confessed, and pub- 
licly avowed by more than one of the leaders of the 
American revolution, who came over to this coun- 
try after* the peace of 1783, to negotiate treaties of 
commerce, &c., th^t the British government was 
desirous and anxious to throw a veil over the past ; 
that, BO far from wishing to recover the dominions 
it had lost, our government, together with the great 
majority of the nation, were of opinion that those 
dominions ought not to be accepted even if the 
Americans were disposed to make a voluntory 
surrender of them, or to return to their ancient 
allegiance; that henceforward the two countries 
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would do best apart ; that by establishing relations 
of amity, trade, and commerce, there might be a 
mutual interchange of adyanta^ ; that the most 
earnest desire of England was to preserve peace, 
and to give conciliation a fair trial.* 

While this was the feeling of successive British 
ministries and of the great majority of the 
nation, there was a minority of the people of Eng- 
land, comprising most of the Whig opposition, who 
professed to rejoice that the Americans had suc- 
ceeded, and that we had been humbled and de- 
■ feated in their revolutionary war ; who made them- 
selves on all occasions the panegyrists of the 
tyro-republicans and their newly-created institu- 
tions, and who kept pointing to the meteor which 
hud risen in the western world as to a glorious 
luminary which must shed beneficent light and 
warmth upon all the countries of the globe, and 
eventually count many of those countries as its 
satellites, or as imitative bodies revolving round it 
and copying its bright example. Civil and reli- 
gious liberty, according to this minority, had fled 
from all the antiquated countries of Europe, and 
was fa:it flying from the shores of Britain, to seek 
a shelter beyond the western waves, and to find a 
home among the primeval forests of North Ame- 
rica. For many years the United States were, to 
the busiest and most emphatic of our wTiters, more 
than an Atlantis or a Utopia. Even men of less 
ardent fancies and of less revolutionary tendencies 
were interested in watching the working and result 
of the greatest political experiment made in modern 
times, and wished that the American system of 
republicanism should be allowed a fair trial. The 
reaction came afterwards — long afterwards — but 
from about the year 17P0. to 1790, when the pro- 
gress of the French revolution distracted and then 
absorbed attention, all the countries of Europe 
joined in fostering the self-conceit of the Anglo- 
Americans. Little was heard but praises, more 
or less extravagant, of transatlantic virtue, straight- 
forwardness, and simplicity. The French made 
an apotheosis for Franklin even while he was 
living in the flesh among them, and frequenting 
their petits soupers, and their soirees, literary, 
scientific, political, and fashionable, in his plain 
bob-wig and shoes without buckles. A saying 
often used by Bonaparte at a later period might 
have been reversed at this time — Cette jeune 
Amkrique m'ennuie ! 

The citizens of the United States paid the 
French back in admiration and praises when they 
overset the kingly government and built up a 
republic on a foundation of blood and dirt. Feasts 
were given in the States to commemorate the exe- 
cution of Louis XVI., who had been their bene- 
factor, and who had hurried on his own destruction 
by interfering in thqir quarrel, and by sending 
his subjects to study in their school. It was, how- 
ever, not unnatural that a republic should sympa- 
thise with a republic, or that the American repub- 

* ThU, ftnd a deal mom, it admitted fay J<diii Jay in hit Cor- 
ntpmdmMa from EnglaOd with Gmeral Wa^ington. 


licans should seek to draw mMidoaely the ties of 
friendship with the French msa in their republi- 
canized condition : but what seemed to be Ims in 
the nature of things was their transferring their 
affection and reverence from the overthrown Fren^ 
experimentalists to Napoleon Bonaparte, who had 
cut up that republic and trampled upon many 
others, who railed against all republican forma 
of government as selfish, corrupt, blaviah, and 
anarchic. There was, however, such a transfer^ 
ence of affection, nor does it appear to us the less 
strange from its having had a parallel among the 
ultra-liberal Whigs and sucking republicans of our 
own country. In their newspapers and books the 
Americans ran into ecstasies at every victory ob* 
tained by Bonaparte ; and in those swarming popu- 
lar conventicles where preachers most preached 
through the nose and most interfered with, or 
pretended to interpret, the mysterious ways of 
Providence, the great Corsican soldier and con- 
queror was almost invariably represented as the 
Man of Destiny, appointed to humble the pride of 
kings and scatter their armed hosts, to regjenerats 
the nations of the old world, and especially to 
humble the monarchy and aristocracy of Orest 
Britain, and deprive her of the sovereignty of the 
seas and of every other pre-eminence. Words snd 
texts of Scripture were applied to the new Darius 
or new Alexander ; prophecies were twisted snd 
tortured to make them fit Napoleon Bonapaits 
and the actual condition of mankind. Opposed to 
this French party, which would be French, let 
what changes there might take place in France, 
there was what was culled the English part^, who 
would have retained as much as was possible of 
the institutions and spirit of the mother coiptry, 
and have loiiked to England as the best and ittost 
natural connexion ; who detested the French revo- 
lution in nearly all its phases, and who considered 
Bonaparte us the oppressor of Europe, the sworn 
foe of liberty, the most remorseless conqueror, and 
the most insatiate, that the modern world had 
seen ; but this English party, which consisted 
solely of the superior classes, the wealthier or those 
most respectable from birth and education, was 
never very strong, and, after the retirement of 
Washington from the presidency in 1796, it was 
overshadowed and oppressed by the French party, 
and could seldom make its calm reasoning voice 
heard in the loud roar of the illimitable democracy, 
and the perennial tempest kept up by incessant 
elections and universal suffrage. Washington 
himself, who had vainly attempted to set some 
limits to democracy, was compelled to confese, 
with many a sigh, that he could not conceive that 
Amenca could exist long as a nation without 
having lodged somewhere a coercive or restrictive 
power which should pervade the w^le Union; 
that congresses alone would never do ; that, when 
once the spirit of revolution and change b^ne to 
act among a people, it is impossible to say where 
It will stop ; that those men who had made the 
American constitution and formed the conftdeia- 
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tioD hud probably had too good an opinion of 
human nature. 

The United Statee had submitted to numerous 
insults both from republican and from imperial 
France, if not without murmurs, yet without any 
very spirited retaliation. Their French sym- 
pathies and predilections made them shrink from 
the horrors of war whenever France was con- 
cerned : it was only a war against England, the 
country of their forefathers, that was reconcilable 
to the delicacy of their conscience. The Girondists 
and Jacobins successively attempted to bully them 
into an alliance offensive and defensive with 
France ; and, t>ut for the wisdom and moderation 
of Washington and his party, who succeeded in 
carrying the resolution that America would remain 
neutral in that almost universal war, the stripes 
and stars would have been found in alliance with 
the bonnet rouge. Some of the federated states 
seemed determined not to be bound by this decla- 
ration, and not to be prevented by any act of the 
central government from sympathising with the 
French republicans. When the Jacobin Genet 
arrived as ambassador of the Republique Fran^aise 
be was received by the people with the most ex- 
travagant transports of joy. Before proceeding to 
the seat of the central government,* Genet settled 
himself for a time at Charleston, in South Carolina, a 
port whose contiguity to the West Indies would give 
It peculiar convenience as a resort for privateers 
against the English trade, and serve as an excel- 

* Ev«d when he went to the seat of government, befuie his intro* 
dnelioB to the pre-ident and government to wlucii lie waa accredited, 
Cienet received and anaarred aeveral addresses Irnm tlie political so* 
rietiea and private citizena ot Philadeiphia 1 ThN won coutiary to 
all rulesofuiplomaey— contrary not only to etiquette, but fo drcrucy ; 
an oiitnseoiia inaiilt to the preaident of the republic. Hut, as well 
in the otlginal appointment oa In aU the subsequeut proceedings of 
thiB ame ferdme of Jacubtniam, all the rules oliaerved bv civilised na- 
tions In their diplomatic intercourae were aet at defiance Uia ap- 
pointment was never notified or announced to the resident American 
ambaasador at Paris, nor was u syllable ever mentioned to that Ame- 
rican tunetionary either of M (ienet’s mission or of his err-ind. 
Tliu irregularity, coupled with the more flagrant Irregulantlea which 

P receded his mtroduction to the proaidont, would fully have justiried 
l^ashlngton In refusing to receive him or to look at his credentials. 
Gonverneur Morns, who felt the slight put upon him, said in u letter 
to Washington, “ Perhaps this ministry think it is a trait ol repiib- 
lieaiiiam to omit those forms which were anciently used to express 
good-will.'* This was the fact, and Genet afterwards took enre to 
eluoidate it pmetioally In the States In his correspondence with the 
American secretary of state he is continually urging that all cere- 
monies must be dispensed with as unworthy of two republican 
natfoos ; and that a new species of diplomacy must be formed more 
consistent- with republican virtue, simplicity, and dignity. “ Let us 
not," he writes to .leffaraon, “ lower ourselves to the level of ancient 
polities by diplomatic subtleties." And whenever Jeffeison quoted 
vatal, or epokc of the opinions of the president and executive, the 
Frrachmau threatened him with so ap^l to the plain good sense 
and magnanimity of the American people. 

Oouvemeur Moms tells us something about the preceding history 
of this very promising young diplomatist. M. OeDct was a friend of 
eitixen Thomas Paine. He was brother to Queen Marie Antoinette’s 
first woman, and hence Ills fortnne and rise in the world originated. 
Througli the queen's influsneehe hod lieen appointed chargid^^ret 
at Peterabnrg. During the earlier stages of the revolntion in France, 
while M. Montmorin tiald the portfolio of foreign alBdrs, he quar- 
relled with and insulted that minister, and wrote petulant and very 
revolution^ dispetebes, which were left unansweiM and onopenea 
at Paris. IIiIb hurt the young man’s pride, and made him atill mure 
revolutionary. But, as aoccess was yet doubtful, he held to the belief 
that, if the royal party should prevail, his sieler would easily make 
fiUr weather for him at oouit. when, however, the doubt waa over, 
and the monarchy was overturned, his letters and dispatches to 
MoiUiBorin were so many credeutiala in his favour to the new repub. 
Ilean government, and their dearth of men opened his way to what- 
ever he might wish In diplomacy. 

He had the more-OMnniof bemgdangaioai in America bv working 
upon that turbulent democracy, as he bo& apoke and wrote the Engliah 
laef nege witli great readinem. 


lent basis for a system of operations which he had 
brought out with him. He was received by the 
governor of that state and by its citizens with an 
enthusiasm which went to dissipate every doubt 
he might have previously entertained concerning 
the disposition of the Americans. He was allowed 
to fit out and arm vessels in that port, to enlist 
men, and give commissions and letters of marque 
to cruize and commit hostilities on Great Britain 
and her allies, t. e. on nations with whom the 
United States were at peace. The captures made 
by these cruizers were brought into Charleston 
port and into some other ports, and the French 
consuls or commercial agents assumed, under the 
authority of their ambassador M. Genet, to hold 
courts of admiralty on them, to try them, condeiUn 
them, and authorise their sale.* 

On reaching Philadelphia Genet received enthu- 
siastic addresses of congratulation from particular 
political societies, and from the citizens as a body, 
who expressed a positive conviction that the safety 
of the United States must depend upon the firm esta- 
blishment of the French republic and its triumph 
over the nations of Europe. In the meanwhile 
Mr. Hammond, the resident British minister, com- 
plained to the American executive of the strange 
proceedings permitted at Charleston. f The prizes 
BO unwarrantably made being within the power of 
the American government, Mr. I^,pimoDd, among 
other things, demanded from that government the 
immediate restitution of them. The American 
cabinet agreed, unanimously, that Genet, by his 
unprecedented conduct at Charleston, had infringed 

'* .ludge Marshal, Life of George Washington, socond edition, Phi- 
ladelphia, IH38. 

f Still further ground was given for these complaints by the com- 
musiim of artiml hostilities within the teiritury ol the United States. 
An English merehani- vessel wliieh had heuii rleared out Irum Phila- 
delphia was cuiimred by a Kiencb frigate within the capes of the De- 
laware.— /d xd, 

Gouverneur Morns, the American ambiisRador at Paris, wrote to Ida 
friends at home — '* I um informed, in a way that precludes doubt, that 
the executive council here (^thuse pure imralists the (inundists were in 
power at thx» time) seu*. out by M. Genet three hiiudied blauk cummis- 
Biona for privateers, to lie given dandestinely to such persons as lie 
might find in America incliued to take tliem. Tliey Biippuso tliiit the 
avidity of some adventurers may lead them into mrasnres which would 
involve altercations with Great Brituin, and terminate finally lu a war. 
This appears to me, waiving all question of hmesty, no very sodnd 
meusu-e, politically speaking, since they may, as a nation, dome 
greater advantages jfrom om neutrality than from our alliance. 

" But, whatever light it may lie viewed in as to the Fiench, it it, in 
remeet to us, a detestable project 

This lionest republican recommended that such privateering adven- 
turers should be treated as pirates ; that all American citizens should 
be prevented from engaging in a predatory war contrary to the wishes 
of tneir government ; that tlie president t,liould by proclumatioii eq)oin 
the obseivance of a strict neutrality, deolaring that all those seamen 
who contravened it should be at the mercy of the party by whom they 
might be taken, and not entitled to the protection of the United States. 
" As,’’ said he, " there b nothing more destructive to morals than tlie 
spirit of gambling, especially wiien murder is placed among the means 
of gaining the piuperty of others, and as the seciiritv and happiness of 
the United States depend so ssseutially on the morals of their dtizenSf 
I feel a more than usual solicitude to prevent a pracUoe ineonsistent 
with all good priuciplea.’ to Thomas Pinckney, dated JforeA 
the 9nd, 1798, tn leje if Oouvemexar Morris, ky Jared &tarlu: Bottm, 
1838. 

Morris particularly requested Pinckney to communicate this letter 
to the eecretary-or state (Jefferson) as soon os might be. 

Moms was not the nan to agree with the rabid democracy of Jef- 
ferson. They dilbred ia toto in tlieir views of the French revolution. 
It ihould eeem that private coldneu and alienation Influenced Jeffer* 
•on’t public conduct in this reipect, for In the private letter above 
imoted we find Monls (ambaseador at Puis, and much perplexed bp 
the Parisian madness) eomplainlug that he has no news from America* 
&o. " Our aeoretaiy-of-Btate," he says, " aeema mudi attMfaed to 

brevlty.and remindsmeof an gxiomof hlepredaaaaeor*tl»t leaeteaU 
u soonest mended." 
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the law of nations ; that, the jurisdiction of every 
independent nation within the limits of its own tcr> 
ritory being of a nature to exclude the exercise of 
any authority therein by a foreign power, the pro- 
ceedings of which the British minister complained 
were usurpations of national sovereignty and viola- 
tions of neutral rights, the repetition of which it 
was the duty of the American government to pre- 
vent. But, upon the question of restitution — or 
whether the United States were or were not bound 
, to give back the English ships which had heen cap- 
tured, carried into Charleston, and there condemned 
by Genet’s consuls, and bought by American sub- 
jects — there was a great difference of opinion in 
the cabinet ; the secretary of state and attorney- 
general contending that the vessels which had been 
captured on the high seas, and brought into the 
United States, by privateers fitted out and commis- 
sioned in their ports, ought not to be restored ; and 
the secretaries of the treasury and of war being of 
opinion that in honour and justice, by every inter- 
national law and by every law tliat regulated neu- 
trality, the States ought to make restitution. Wash- 
inglon, who was at this time president, took time 
to deliberate on the point upon which the cabi- 
net was divided: he could not have a doubt 
himself as an honest man that every part of the 
precious system set up by Genet at Charleston was 
illegal, or that immediate restitution ought be made; 
but his authority was very limited, and he appears 
to have shrunk from taking upon himself the 
responsibility of a measure which must have been 
very unpopular, seeing that most of the captors, us 
well as all the purchasers of the English sliips and 
goods were native Americans — free citizens of the 
moral, model republic. Washington, however, lost 
no tune in communicating to the French ambas- 
sador tlic unanimous sentiment of the cabinet w'ith 
respect to his usurpation of national sovereignty and 
violation of neutral rights. The citizen Genet was 
furious at this decision : he assailed the president, 
the executive and the whole central government in 
very intemperate and unmannerly language, quoting 
the treaties of former days by which America was 
connected with France, claiming for his own coun- 
try all that the two nations were restricted from 
conceding to other countries, thus converting nega- 
tive limitations into an affirmative grant of privi- 
leges to France, and, in short, insisting that the 
French republicans might do ns they chose in the 
seaports of America. Without resenting the inde- 
corum of his language, Washington replied to Genet 
that the subject had been reconsidered by the exe- 
cutive, but that no cause was perceived for changing 
.the opinions which had been adopted; and to this 
was added that, in the opinion of the preaident^ the 
United States owed it to themselves, and to the 
nations in their friendship, to expect, as a repara- 
tion for the offence of infringing their sovereignty, 
that the privateers thus illegally equipped would 
depart from their ports. Upon this, atLsen Genet 
committed one of the greatest of outrages— an out- 
rage not the leas monstrous from the frequency of 
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its practice under all the revolutHinary governments 
of France, from Brissot and feobespierre down to 
Barras and Bonaparte— he appealed from the pre- 
sident and executive of the United States to con- 
gress, and the sense of the American aubjects, most 
insolently and indecently stating that Waakington 
and the cabinet were proposing measures and infrac- 
tions of treaties, which no power in the nation had 
a right to enforce, unless the citizens of the United 
States in congress assembled should determine 
that their solemn engagements were not binding. 
Never had Washington, when a colonel of colo-« 
nial militia, and member of a provincial assem- 
bly, suffered an insult half so bad as this from 
any British governor or other servant of the Bri- 
tish government. But he was obliged to digest 
the affront as best he could, for the American 
democracy were all labouring under a Gallo- 
mania. Brother Jonathan too expected to drive a 
very profitable trade by privateering or buccaneer- 
ing among the West India islands, with which he 
was so well acquainted, under the tricolor flag ot 
France. By what appeared the majority Genet 
was exhorted not to relax in his endeavours to 
maintain his Charlestown system of privateering 
— or, as they delicately phrased it, to “ maintain 
the just rights of the French republic;** and 
he was assured, by newspapers and by political 
societies, that he would find a firm and certain 
support in the warm affections of the American 
people. It was loudly and more loudly proclaimed, 
through the medium of these journals, and in these 
political clubs — and journals and clubs teemed to 
be assuming in America, as well as in France, the 
whole power of governnient—that the French people 
had rendered services to the free citizens of the 
States which ouglit never to be forgotten ; that the 
slavish Englisli, working for fools and tyrants, had 
inflicted injuries which ought never to be forgiven ; 
that there was a natural hostility between mo- 
narchies and republics ; that the European coa- 
lition of kings against France was a combination 
against liberty in every part of the world, and that 
the destinies of America w'ere inseparably linked 
with those of the young and vigorous French re- 
public. 

Notwithstanding his too great anxiety in that 
particular, it may he questioned whether King 
George III. was ever half so much disquieted by 
corresponding societies and political clubs as wm 
citizen-president George Washington. In America 
their name was Legion, and they took a still more 
wonderful growth and increase under the benign 
influence of M. Genet and the indoctrinated French 
Jacobins he brought with him. It was the voice 
of these societies that first encouraged Genet to 
persevere in his projects and to tmt with con- 
tempt the aged president of the United States, 
the father and champion of that American liberty. 
They fratemiaed with him and be with them. 
They gave civic feativals to him and the gentlemen 
of his legation^ who were all so .many propa- 
gandists; and at these festivals the tricolor nag 
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was entwined lovingly with the stripes and sters, 
the Idood-red worsted nightcap— the well-suiting 
symbol of French liberty, equality, and fraternity — 
was passed from head to head, the Marseillese 
hymn was sung and the (^a Ira, confusion was 
drunk to all kings and crowned heads ; and other 
toasts and sentiments, for which we may refer the 
reader to our account of the Parisian J^obina, 
were repeated at New York, Philadelphia, and 
other cities of the Union. Some of these socielUea 
laid a claim to the national gratitude and reverence, 
from having led the way in the revolution and the 
war of independence ; and others had risen since, 
not to curb the kingly tyranny, which was no more, 
but to watch, report upon, and dictate to the native 
republican government. At one time a society, call- 
ing itself the German Republican Society, seemed to 
be as perfect an instrument as could be desired for 
the pr^uction of faction, discontent, and confusion ; 
but it afterwards appeared that the Americans had 
something to learn in tins way from the great 
anarchs of the world. As if to complete this edu- 
cation, soon after the arrival of citizen Genet, a 
democratic society, on the model of the Jacobin 
club in Paris, was formed in Philadelphia. The 
double system of correspondence and affiliation 
was engrafted upon this Philadelphian Jacobin 
club. They had not to seek for motives to assign 
for their association, nor had they to seek for 
phrases and logic ; they had nothing to do but to 
translate from the French. Hence their manifestos, 
resolutions, and by-laws were but a repetition in 
another lanmiage of what had been said and done 
by the Soewte Mer (^ ; hence they professed to be 
bound together by a generous hatred of all tyranny, 
inequality, pomj), and power, save only the power 
of the people, by the love of virtue and liberty, and 
by an ardent thirst after knowledge and political 
wisdom. Faithful to their real founder, Genet, 
these Jacobin societies continued to be, as long as 
they existed, the resolute champions of all the 
encroachments attempted by the French on the 
government of the United States, and the steady 
defamers of the views and measures of the Ame- 
rican executive.* 

Ill pursuance of the determination formed by the 
American cabinet to stop the Charlestown proceed- 
ings and prosecute such persons as offended the 
laws in that respect, two citizen-sailors of the 
United States, who had been engaged by Genet in 
Charlestown to cruize and privateer in the service 
of France, were arrested by the civil magistrate. 
The Jacobin ambassador immediately demanded 
the liberation of these men, citizens Gideon Hen- 
field and John Singletary, whom he described as 
two officers in the service of the republic of 
France, arrested on board a privateer of the French 
republic.” “ The crime,” said he, “laid to their 
charge— a crime which my mind cannot conceive, 
and which my pen almost refuses to state, — is the 
serving of France, and defending, with the chil- 
dren of France, the common glorious cause of 

• Judge Marslinll. Life of WaHhington. 
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liberty ! . . . . They have acquired, by the sen- 
timents animating them, and by the act of their 
engaging in the privateer service, anterior to any 
act or law to the contrary, the right of French 
citizens^ if they have lost that of American cih- 
zens** At subsequent periods the American go- 
vernment carried out this Jacobin practice with 
regard to English seamen, and deserters and other 
English subjects who entered their service were 
declared to be American citizens, and were em- 
ployed against their own king and country ; and 
they attempted to justify and to establish Genet’s 
principle, that a man by taking service under a 
foreigii Hag bnc4Lme the subject of that state, and 
was, by the act, freed from his allegiance to his 
native country : but at present, and with its direct 
application to their own people. Genet’s doctrine 
was very unpalatable to the American executive. 
The executive refused to liberate the two Charles- 
town adventurers, but, instead of resenting conduct 
which no government can bear without incurring 
contempt — instead of applyinjg to the French go- 
vernment for the recall of this firebrand of an 
ambassador, or turning Genet at once out; of the 
States — they wrote to him a very mild, if not 
humble, letter. And still the American press 
hallooed with the Jacobin diplomatist. Was it 
natural, was it a thing to be borne, that Americas 
citizens should be prevented fronH assisting French 
cilizeiifa, their friends and allies, who were fighting 
for republicanism and the rights of man ? What 
was the meaning of this neutrality which the aris- 
tocratic executive had proclaimed? Was there to 
be no difference made between friends and foes, 
between monarchists and republicans ? Was nei- 
ther gratitude nor resentment to constitute a fea- 
ture of the American character ? Were the free 
jieople of America to be alike friendly to repub- 
licanism and to monarchy, to liberty like the 
French and to despotism like the English ? 

Pleading private business of a very particular 
kind, Washington retired for a time, and in very 
evident vexation, to his estate at Mount Vernon. 
While he was there another strange transaction 
took place within the capes of the Delaware ; the 
* Little Sarah,’ another English merchantman 
which had been captured by a French frigate, was 
carried up to Philadelphia; there she was com- 
pletely equipped as a privateer, was Frenchified 
and Jacobinised by the name of ‘ JjC Petit Demo- 
crat,’ and was just about to sail on a cruise, with 
American seamen on board, when the secretary 
of the treasury communicated the facts to the secre- 
taries of state and of war, who forthwith ordered 
Governor Mifflin to stop the vessel and institute 
an inquiry. Dreading to give offence to the repre- 
sentative of the sovereign people of France, the 
governor of Philadelphia — the Athens of Quakers— 
entreated M. Genet to relieve him from the painful 
necessity of employing force, by detaining the said 
‘ Little Democrat’ in port, until the arrival of Pre^ 
sident Washington, who was coming down from 
Mount Vernon and would soon be on the spot. 
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Genet, \viio felt his strength and the weakness of 
the American executive, who knew the manner of 
men he was dealing with, and who was emboldened 
by their spiritless submission to many previous 
insults, flew into a transport of rage, browbwt 
Governor Mifflin’s secretary for delivering him 
such a message, heaped opprobious epithets on 
some of the officers of tlie central government, and 
contrasted their conduct with the cordial attach- 
ment which was expressed by the American people 
at large tor his great and free nation. President 
Washington, he said, hud lieen misled by some of 
these officers, who were men of aristocratic principles, 
pupils of the English school, enemies to liberty and 
equality and the blessed rights of man, which 
the' illustrious cosmopolite Thomas Paine, who 
once ))rided himself in his title of American 
citizen, had assisted the philosophers and regene- 
ralois of France in proclaiming to all the nations 
of the earth. But Washington must remember 
that lie nut a king but only a president; that 
he hud no hereditary and extensive prerogative; 
that the power of war ainl peace rested not with 
him, but with the American people in congress 
represented ; and tliat he ouglit to have assembled 
ttic niilional legiblatiirc before presuming to issue 
Ins proclamation ot neutrality. He threatened to 
publish Ins correspondence with the officers of 
tlie goveimnent, togetlier with a narrative of his 
own ol all the proceedings ; and he said that, 
ul though he would be w'arranted in taking an 
abrupt departure, his regard for the American 
people would induce him to remain until the 
meeting of congress; and, if that body should 
agree in the ojnnionb and support the measures of 
the president, he would instantly return to France, 
and leave the disputes between the two countries 
to be adjusted by other means. As for the ‘ Little 
Democrat * he ])crcinptorily refused to enter into 
any engagement for suspending her departure till 
the arrival of Washington, cautioned them against 
any attempt to seize her, us she belonged to the 
Oranih: Rapub/ujuc, and, for the honour of her 
flag, would UTU}uestionab 1 y meet force by force. 
On receiving the report of his secretary. Governor 
Mifflin ordered out 120 militia for the purpose of 
taking possebsion of the privateer ; but, instead of 
making these men act immediately, the governor 
sat down and wrote a long letter to the officers of 
the executive. Jeflerson, who had displayed so 
much haughtiness and arrogance in his intercourse 
with British comniissioners and diplomatists; 
who had recently and reluctantly returned from 
his embassy to F^ris (where be had resided more 
than five years) to assume the high office of secre- 
tary of state, waited upon M. Genet the following 
day, with due humility, and endeavoured to pre- 
vail upon him to pledge his word of honour that 
the * Little Democrat’ should not leave the port 
of Philadelphia until the arrival of the president. 
The Jacobin diplomatist was as intemperate with 
the great Jefferson as he had been with the little 
secretary ; he refused to give any promise about the 
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privateer, and begged that ao attempt might be 
made to take possession of to, as her crew was on 
hoard and would fight desperately. But, accord- 
ing to the received American accounti, and Jeffer- 
son’s own statements, Gknet, after this rage, had 
recourse to a ruse or trick, which duped tram'— 
ingenuous, simple, unsuspecting men that they 
were! They assert that the little Jacobin said 
that the ’ Little Democrat ’ was not quite ready 
to sail ; that she would change her position, and 
fall down the river a short distance on that very 
day, but that she would not and could not put to 
sea just yet; which induced them to believe that 
the privateer would wait till the arrival of Wash- 
ington. Not one of these proud republicans 
appears to have thought of me indelicacy and 
meanness of making such a question depend upon 
the iiersonal direct interference of the head of 
their government. But more than this ; we doubt 
whetlier any one of them was deceived by Genet, 
or was bent upon stopping the privateer, vindi- 
cating their own insulted honour, or maintaining 
the law of nations. Mr. Secretary of State Jeffer- 
son retained all his venom and rancour against 
England, was as enthusiastic as any man in Ame- 
rica in hib admiration of democracy and of the 
French revolution ; he was heart and soul of the 
ultra-French parly ; he looked to that revolution 
as to a millennium ; he had gone to France with a 
strong jirepussession in favour of its people, which 
a inure intimate acquaintance had seemed to im- 
prove ; iheir sciences, their literature, their culti- 
vation of (he arts, tiieir nianners and modes of life 
\\ore all to his taste; there was nothing in the 
country, on his arriving in it, of which he seriously 
disapproved, save and except its priests and 
church, and monarchic form of government, and 
these things were now almobt entirely swept away.* 

It 18 not, therefoie, surprising,” adds his bio- 
grapher, that his partiality for France should 
have been so strong, and should have influenced 
his tastes and opinions througli the rest of his 
life.” But, besides this strong partiality for the 
French, and the passionate sympathising in the 
cause of the Grande Repub liquej there were otlier 
considerations likely to make Jefferson, Governor 
Mifflin, and the rest of them, wink at the departure 
of the ‘ Little Democrat,’ and then pretend that 
they had been deceived by Genet, it was noto- 
rious to every man in Charlestown that the captured 
English merchantman (captured in their own neu- 
tral waters) had been converted into a fighting 
privateer by American shipwrights and other 

* ProfrMor O. Taoker, Life of H* lud dl^kyad bjr 

uiticipBtiuu luch • uate for Uw colour of the rad-wotufod nlgblMn, or 
Prfnch cap of liberty, that ha elad bla natliaMOoa is rod broeelMS. 
» Tbw,” aaya bw biosmiiher. ProCMvr Taoker, proper aoleai' 
ulty, " lodeod, waa a puH ot tiia olBeial dimbi mtaiiain |i> 

France, at a time when aueh flertiig coloan wore not woaeittiod bp 
foabioD : but 1 hrarti irom one who ooflit to l^aov. that iib Moiolorp 
of legation. Colonel Hunphreya, who alwnyn loved ahow and puado. 
ia entalfld to the credit of dethdos tbli gay tU^OBOlk ooitfUM.'* 

We beUave at the time aueh uriiig omemn ** wore proaeiibed for 
oil nether garmnita eieeptthoae for footmeo ood door-aortera. Ifooy 
were the jokea in whieh the KrhilBao and the orrpv d^kmaUfm In* 
dulged at the espeoM of Uie MorlotlifoeelMoof therlUfoa oahmaodcr 
of we United Slalva republic. 
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American artizans ; that the far greater part of 
the crew were American Bailors, and that the 120 
American militia-men whom the governor had 
called out would not act hostilely against their 
own countrymen, their relatives, or their friends, 
or their comrades. An order to this effect would 
only have exhibited the weakness and helplessness 
of the executive officers ; and such an exhibition 
may have been considered more injurious to the 
honour and character of the government of the 
American republic than a mean submission to 
the petulance and insolence of the Jacobin diplo- 
matist.* 

In communicating to Governor Mifflin his con- 
versation with M. Genet, Jefferson declared it to 
be his conviction that the privateer would remain 
in the river until Washington should arrive and 
decide on her case. In consequence of this as- 
surance of Jefferson the governor dismissed the 
militia and requested the advice of the heads of 
departments — or what we should call ministers — 
as to the course which he ought to pursue. Botli 
the governor and Jefferson stated that Genet had 
told Mr. Secretary Dallas that he would “ appeal 
from the president to the people.” Not trusting 
our own pen with the recital of these disgraceful, 
humiliating details, we again make use of the 
words of an American writer: — “Thus braved 
and insulted in the very heart of the American 
empire, the secretaries of the treasury and of war 
were of opinion that it was expedient to take im- 
mediate provisional measures for establishing a 
battei 7 on Mud Island, under cover of a party of 
militia, with directions that, if the vessel should 
attempt to depart before the pleasure of the presi* 
dent should be known concerning her, military 
coercion should be employed to arrest her progress. 
But, the secretary of state [i. e. Jefferson] dissent- 
ing from this opinion, the measure was not 
adopted. The vessel fell down to Chester before 
the arrival of the president, and sailed on lier 
cruize before the power of the government could 
be interposed. Power ! po-^r of government, 
forsooth ! The whole transaeffin was little else 

* Thu is not an hypotliesis of our o\i n In the ofKciol letter ad- 
dresoed by the American rovernmont to Guu^’cniuur Morris, their 
present ambassador at Fans, and which letter instructed Morris to 
intreot the French government to recall Genet, theio arc these conclu- 
sive words " If our citizens hare not been shedding each other's 
blood, it is not owing to the moderation of M. Genet, hut to the loi- 
bearance of our government. It is well known that, \f the authoriu/ of 
the laws had been resorted to to stop the ' Little Democrat,' its officers 
and agents were to have been retistea by the crew of the vessel, consutmg 
partly of Ameriean citizens J’ 

TIiu degrailing letter received the sanction of the president. Wash 
ington, both ot the time it was written and afterwards when it n os 
communicated by him to congress 

+ Mar^hall, Life of Washington. — Professor Tucked, with aU the 
warm parUalit> of a biographer, endeavouis to show that JetTorson’s 
conduct was not quite aomean and tricky as Woshington'a biographer, 
Jud^c Maralialt. represents it: but, to excuse his hero. Tucker ia 
obliged to impute atill more meanness to the whole executive govoni- 
ment of his country. We prefer the authority and calm good sense 
of the Judge to the authority of the profeesor ; though, for the rest, 
we core very little wliether -lefferson was less contemptible, or the 
whole American govemmenv aore so. The leading facts of the caoe 
are proved by siipwrabounding documentary evidence, and ore not to 
be oonceoled or travestied. Sulistantially, the professor differs frmn 
the judge only In saying that Mr. Jefferson did not cause the euepen- 
■hm of o>jennve measures by telling Governor Mifflin that he felt 
convinced the privateer would not denart liefoie the arrival of Waah- 
ugton : and that W'oshington reached Philadelphia four or five days 
before the * Little Pemocrat' sailed. 


than a proof that the executive had no power, and 
that whenever the passions of the American de- 
mocracy should be inffamed there would be no law 
in America but mob law, no effective government 
with which another government could safely treat. 
The people were enchanted at the thus happily 
commenced cruize of the ‘Little Democrat.’ If 
any of them believed that Genet had played Jef- 
ferson a trick, they only thought it very clever 
and smart in the Frenchman. They fulminated 
against Washington and the secretaries of the trea- 
sury and of war for the opposition which had been 
made to M. Genet, in which, they said, they could 
perceive only a settled hostility to France and to 
liberty, a tame subservience to British policy, and 
a desire, by provoking France, to engage America 
in the war as the ally of England, and for the pur- 
pose of exterminating republican principles. 

By the advice of the attorney-generfiJ, who was 
of opinion that adventurers of this description were 
punishable for having violated the supreme law of 
the land, and N\ere also indictable at common law 
for disturbing the peace of the United States, 
Gideon Henheld, one of the two American mari- 
ners arrested for having enlisted in Charlestown on 
board a French privateer equipped in that port, 
was brought to tiial. The journalists put forth 
their “ screamers.” It was asl^d what law this 
deserving citizen of the republic had violated? 
Under what statute was the indictment laid? 
Must the free American people give to a procla- 
mation of the president the force of a legislative 
act? Were they to subject themselves to the will 
of the executive ? Could it indeed be termed an 
offence to engage with republican France, com- 
bating for liberty and equality against the leagued 
despots of Europe ? The jury,— some of whom had 
probably written these articles, and some of whom 
formed the militia which Governor Mifflin had 
made a show of employing ri el armis to stop the 
* Little Democrat’ till President Washington should 
come — did what might have been expected from 
them and what would have been done by any other 
American jury at that moment, i, e. they acquitted 
the prisoner. Their verdict was celebrated with ex- 
travagant marks of joy and exultation ; and citizen 
Gideon Hen field was carried in triumph, in the midst 
of tricolor flags and caps of liberty. The counsel who 
had defended him had been engaged and paid by 
Genet. Well might Washington ask what must the 
world think of all these things and of the govern- 
ment of the United States ? On the 11th of July, 
when the ‘Little Democrat’ was, as yet, lying at 
Chester, the president arrived at Philadelphia, and 
requested that the cabinet ministers would convene 
at his house the next day. Washington might 
have been expected to convene them the moment 
that he arrived and learned that the privateer 
had slipped down the river; hut he fixed nine 
o’clock on the next morning. This might 
possibly he owing to the absence of Jefferson, 
upon whom the president seems to have wished to 
throw as much of the responsibility as was posaible, 
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though probably not more than fairly fell to hia 
share as secretary of state and chief manager of 
the precious conferences with Genet Pleading a 
very sudden indisposition, Jefferson had retired to 
his country-house, and there, apparently, he stayed 
until this business was 'dnished. Washington 
wrote to him — “ What is to be done in the case of 
the ‘ Little Sarah * now at Chester ? Is the minis- 
ter of the French republic to set the acts of this 
government at defiance with impunity, and then 
threaten the executive with an appeal to the people? 
These are serious questions, — circumstances press 
for decision ; — and, as you have had time to con- 
sider them (upon me they come unexpectedly)^ 1 
wish to know your opinion upon them even before 
to-morrow, for the vessel may then be gone.” To 
this letter Jefferson replied by repeating the as- 
surances which he said Genet had given him that 
the * Little Sarah,’ or ‘ Little Democrat,* should 
not put to sea until the opinion of the president 
should be made known.* As the privateer had 
already got below Mud Island, as the battery or 
batteries which Governor Mifhin had talked of 
erecting had not been erected, os the militia-men 
^erc dismissed from a service in which they would 
not have acted, it was useless to think of coercive 
measures. t When the ministers convened at 
Washington’s house on the 12th of July, they de- 
termined, not to pursue the ‘ Little Democrat ’ and 
bring her back cost what it might, but to retain 
m port all privateers of whatsoever nation, or which 
had been equipped by any of the belligerent powers 
within the United States. This magnanimous 
determination was comniiinirated to Genet ; but, in 
contempt of it, the British mcrchaiil-vesbcl which 
he had converted into a privateer, and had equipped 
in Philadelphia, proceeded on her cruise. Bui the 
decision of W'ashington and his ministers was made 
to apply very rigorously to the ‘Jane,’ an English 
merchant-vessel, which, like most merchant-vessels 
in a time of war, carried a few guns for self-defence, 
and which Genet had alleged to be a privateer. 
The crew of the ‘ Jane * had seen English vessels 
captured by the French in that river ; had seen, 
close alongside, one of those captured English 
vessels converted into a privateer ; and therefore 
could have no hope of escaping capture themselves 
in the same neutral river, or in issuing from the 
capes of the Delaware, except in their own guns 
and their own courage. Governor Mifflin was 
requested by the executive to attend to the Jane,’ 
and to stop her if he should find she was aug- 
menting her force and was about to depart. The 
English skipper had done nothing but replace four 
old gun-carriages by four new ones, and open 

• Judge Mu^n. 

t Judge Manhell in eoniequeiioe of Joifcnon’e letter to 

Ih.- preaideut, '* immeduite coereiTO meaeuree -were euapended.” But 
W.iahlngton and Ids minutcn muat have known the beta which they 
•Uted afterwarda in their letter to Oouvemeur Morrie about the recall 
of Genet, and muit therefore have felt their inability ofadoptnig any 
coercive meaenree. even If the ‘ Little Democrat,^ inatead ofbeins 
down the river below Chester, had been in the of Riiladelpto 
and under their own eyee. The order for enspeiu^ eoerdve mea- 
autw coold, therefore, nave proceeded only bon lonie lUnt and now 
ridiculous hope of saving appearaacra. 


two new port-holes. He would hftve been justified 
in doing a great deal more Unto this, as tbs priva- 
teer under French colours was ready to pounce 
upon him, and as no protection was afforded by 
the American government, even in ita own waters. 
The British consul at Philadelphia requeated that 
the trifling alterations that the * Jane ’ had made 
might be allowed ; but this was peremptorily re- 
fused, and directions were given by the American 
government that she should be restored to the pre- 
cise condition in which she was when she entered 
the port. And now the American militia were 
willing and ready to act, and there was a commo- 
tion, an activity, and an enthusiasm which sounded 
like — “ Our president is going to war, I guess.” 
Governor Mifflin, who had not fortified Mud Island 
when Genet’s ‘ Little Democrat ’ was to be stopped, 
took measures to fortify it now that the * Jane ’ 
was to be stopped ; and so the English merchant- 
vessel was obliged to discard her four new gun- 
carriages, and shut up her two new port-holes. In 
the meanwhile the complaints of the English 
ambassador were answered by the paltriest equivo- 
cations, and no restitution was made of the British 
vessels which had been seized and condemned by 
Genet’s court of admiralty at Charlestown. In truth, 
at this time, the little Jacobin Genet was more a 
ruler in this Israel than was President George 
Washington. Three days after the arrival of the 
president at Philadelphia was the glorious 14th of 
July, the anniversary of the capture of the Bastille, 
the' great national festival of the French repub- 
licans ; and on that day a grand festival was made 
in the city of Philadelphia “ by citizens of some 
distinction,” at which the governor of Pennsylvania 
and the ambassador of France were present, as well 
as the officers of the 2nd regiment of Philadelphian 
militia. Eighty-five rounds of artillery wcie fired 
in honour of the eighty- five departments of France, 
and sixteen roaring toasts were drunk, each con- 
taining some extravagant rompliment to the French 
republic and some insult to the old governments of 
Europe. Under the very nose of George Wash- 
ington and his ministers, the Jacobin who had in- 
sulted them was feasted and applauded, and all 
those (meaning more particularly Washington 
himself) who opposed his wishes and the demands 
of the French republicans were declared by 
American citizens to be perfidious Machiavelliana, 
traitors to liberty and their country, villaina con- 
signed to everlasting infamy. Washington smarted 
under these wounds, though he affected to despite 
them ; and, though he considered Genet as a fire- 
brand, he could not, as yet, venture to demand hia 
recall from the French republic. Nor was it 
merely through the question of fitting oat privateers 
in American porto, and manning thetn with Ameri- 
can seamen, and the insufferable {iractioeB of 
Jacobinising the citizens of the United States, 
presiding over their anarchic clubs, and appealing 
to the people at Isr^ from the d^siona of their 
government, that this French republican envoy 
Btung the heart of George Washington and his 
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friends, and alarmed all the friends of order, peace, 
and neutrality. While the executive were com* 
plaining of his attempts to convert their harbours 
and seaport towns into manufactories of privateers, 
he complained to them of the incalculable mischief 
they were inflicting upon France by not asserting 
the right of their flag to cover French property; 
and lectured them, as if he had been a professor 
discoursing ex coUhedray and they had been a set 
of students, on international law, maritime law, 
and the rights and immunities of neutral flags and 
neutral bottoms in a time of war. There was not 
much that was new in his doctrine : he only carried 
to extremes the principles which had been an- 
nounced by the Czarina Catherine as chief organ 
of the confederation or armed neutrality of the 
North, which had made a faint effort to deprive 
England of her naval supremacy towards the close 
of the war of independence. Genet’s doctrine, 
however, such as it was, was eventually adopted by 
the Americans, though in opposition to the senti- 
ments of some of the wisest and most honest of 
their statesmen. The fundamental princijde was 
that free bottoms should make free goods, or that 
a neutral flag should cover and protect from cap- 
ture whatsoever goods were ship]!^ under it. As 
a corollary, no belligerent was to exercise the right 
of searching a neutral vessel in order to discover and 
abstract the goods of the enemy that might be in it. 
Great Britain had always and steadfastly maintained 
the contrary of these principles, and the Northern 
coalition and armed neutrality had gone to pieces 
without forcing her into a treaty, or into any, the 
slightest surrender or compromise of her assumed 
maritime right. At the peace of 1*783, the United 
States were too anxious for a cessation of hostilities, 
and far too weak and far too distrustful of their allies, 
to risk anything by making a stand upon the claim 
or pretension of the armed neutrality ; they bar- 
gained for nothing, they pretended not to establish 
any general rule even lor themselves, and the ques- 
tion was scarcely mooted. They commanded their 
ministers in Europe not to endanger their future 
peace by any engagements of this kind. In their 
single treaty of commerce with France the principle 
was inserted; but no stipulation on the subject 
was made with Great Britain. It followed, that, 
with France, the character of the bottom was 
imparted to the cargo ; but with Britain the 
law of nations was left to be the rule by which the 
respective rights of belligerents and neutrals were 
to be decided — the said old law of nations accord- 
ing with the British system, and opposing the new 
oracles of which Catherine of Russia had made her- 
self the mouthpiece. Construing the rule as giving 
security to the goods of a friend in the bottoms or 
ships of an enemy, and as subjecting the goods of 
an enemy to capture in the bottoms of a friend or 
neutrid, tine British cruizers took French property 
out of American vessels, and the British courts of 
admiralty condemned it as lawful prize. Not only 
at the time of the negotiations for the pe^e of 
1763^ but also ten years after, at the beginning of 


the war of the Fuench revolution, some of the 
acutest of American statesmen or practitioners in 
politics doubted whether the United States would 
not derive more advantage from adhering to the 
old or English system, than by taking up the new, 
which had never become a recognised system at 
all, and which was therefore open to all manner of 
misunderstandings. These prudent men showed 
that it was particularly dangerous for a new natioL 
or a new government lihe that of the United States 
to attach herself to an innovation in international 
law, or pledge her faith to an untried theory. 
“ It is my opinion,” said Gouvemeur Morris, 
“ and it ever has been my opinion, that the maxim, 
Free ships make free goodsy is in principle un- 
founded, will in practice be disregarded, and in its 
application to us cannot but prove injurious.”* 
He hoped that the Americans would not conHne 
their attention merely to the present moment. 
When they themselves might be a belligerent 
power, would they then consent to see the com- 
merce of their enemy secured by a neutral flag, 
while their own commerce, carried on under their 
own flag, or in their own ships, was exposed to 
capture ? Could they, as belligerents, allow tlie 
goods, the produce, the wealth of their enemy to 
pass unmolested, because such property was em- 
barked in neutral vessels ? Morris directed their 
consideration to the rich commodities produced by 
the southern part of their WQ<|tern hemispheie. 
“ These commodities,” said he, “ taken in the 
mass, form the most valuable commerce wliich the 
nations of Europe possess, and, by the immutable 
laws of nature, they must be transported, as it were, 
by our doors. Cun it then be wise to preclude our- 
selves from the right, which we now possess, of 
taking them when at war with the owners i* Let 
us suppose we were at war with Spain, and then 
ask whether it would be consistent for us to see u 
neutral ship of Hamburg take in dollars at Veru 
Cruz and transport them to the north of Europe, 
there to purchase naval stores and salted provisions 
for the purpose of carrying on hostilities against us ? 
Or, if the princijile oi free ships, free goods, be 
established, let it then be explained how such act 
could be prevented by us ; especially if it should 
be also admitted that a neutral subject may, by 
special permission granted during the war, carry 
on a trade from which he had been previously ex- 
cluded.”*!* But even this powerful argumentum 
ad hominem was, in the end, thrown away upon 
American passion, prejudice, and cupidity; the 
American skippers and traders looked more to the 
present proflts to be derived from making their 
neutral ships the carriers of France, and of all the 
countries that were or might be at war with Great 
Britain, than they looked to the ftiture embarrass- 
ments which mignt arise from their clinging to the 
new maxim. F^ibly there was a mental reserva- 
tion — probably they thought that they could throw 
the new maxim overboard, eend take up the old 

* Letter tu (Juorge Waahiimtoa, in Life utd CorroqionileMe. 
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one, when the old one ihould be moie profitable. 
Washington’s government neither bad pledged it- 
self to enforce the new system with all natioita, 
nor bad undertaken to protect French property 
shipped in American bottoms. But Qenet, who, 
like all his school, had thrown to the winds all tlie 
old maxims of intemationaMaw, and all the rules 
of diplomacy, arrogantly insisted that Washington 
should do both these things, and declare war 
against England rather than permit her to take her 
enemies* goods out of any neutral vessels: and 
again thp political societies, the newsjMiperB, and 
the nibble at large, sided with the Jackin envoy, 
and assisted him in perplexing and browbeating 
their own president. On the 9th of July, during 
the heat of the contest respecting the * Little De- 
mocrat,* Genet demanded an immediate answer to 
the question what measures the president had taken, 
or would take, to cause the American flag to lie 
respected? Not receiving the immediate answer 
he demanded, Genet, on the 25th of July, addressed 
a letter on the same subject to Jefferson, as secre- 
tary of state. A more insolent epistle could scarcely 
have been looked for even from this Jacobin. 
After some argument, urged in the usual violent : 
and offensive manner, which is not worth quoting, 
un<l another appeal from the president and his mi- 
nisters to the American people, it reminded the 
hitter that the obligations that they had owed to 
1' ranee during their war of independence were in- 
calculable, and that but for Frenchmen they would 
never have succeeded in establishing their inde- 
pendence and making a republic. In conclusion 
he told the Americans, that if they did not feel 
themselves strong enough to maintain their sove- 
reignty, and cause their flag to lx* respected by 
England, then the Freneli, who had guaranteed that 
sovereignly when they were slaves, would know 
liow to guarantee it and render it formidable now 
that they had become freemen. Jeflferson now re- 
plied to the first of these two oflcnsivc letters ; he 
observed that, by the established law of nations, the 
goods of a friend found in the vessel of an enemy 
are free, while the goods of an enemy found in the 
vessel of a friend or neutral art‘ law'ful prize. He 
said he presumed that it was upon this old principle 
the British cruizers had taken the property of French 
citizens from American vessels ; and that he knew 
not upon what principle America could reclaim 
the property so captured. But this was too close a 
quotation of English texts to suit this Frenchified 
American secretary ; and therefore he added that 
the contrary rule would be more conformable with 
justice, or more convenient for commerce.* No 
notice was taken by Jefferson of the offensive lan- 


• Jefffrson, liowever. endeavoured to propitiate the Jacobin envoy 
by ahowinn lum that Frnnr* in reality would hetialf be a aainer In 
^ rule. Alhfr layinff that America had 

rnodinwl the old rule in her treatiea with Franee, the Netherlanda, 
.ind PruttiK. but that ilie had no aueh atipalation with *^”glrnil 
he added. “ Nor i» France likely to nffer by the rule, forTtluMuih 
site liMm her Koods In our vniieb when fbund therein 1^ 
spam. l\>riai;al, or Auatna. yet ehe Raine our Rooda when found 
ii< the i-BU!lit of England, Spain, Portugal, Auatria. the United Ne- 
thcrlaiidi, or Pruada ; and America has moregooda all^ IS the ve«eli 
ui these bix naticois than France has afloat in our vem * *' " * 
reply, tn Prof«$tor TuekePi Biographff. 


guage which had been used; hut to Genet's aacond 
and worst letter it appeara that HO leply was aant. 
There wM another ground of on die aub- 

jeet of which the American writara bcdbio us are 
ieaa communicative, and in which tha Jaeobhi 
envoy should seem to have been lets unreaaonable. 
The United Statei acknowledged a debt to France 
of about 2,300,000 dollars— -the French, we helieve 
held the debt to be much lai|;cr. Genet, in the 
month of May, ahorUy after his arrival, had pro- 
posed that the States ahould pay the future instal- 
ments of this debt in American produce. In June, 
after a delay of twenty days, Jefferson had informed 
Genet that the present resources of the United 
States did not allow them to do this. Hereupon 
the Jacobin envoy had expressed, with his ordinary 
vehemence of language, his astonishment and in- 
dignation. He had offered to take produce instead 
of hard cash ; the Americans had rice and corn, 

I as well as tobacco, and they knew that there was 
n scarcity in France approaching almost to a famine 
“ Without entering into the financial reason which 
operates this refusal,** said Genet to the Amcriran 
secretary of state, “ without endeavouring to prove 
to you that it tends to accomplish the infernal 
system of the king of England, and of tlie other 
kings his accomplices, to destroy by famine the 
French repuhlicaus iiml liberty, I attend on the 
present occasion only to the cause of my country.” 
He then stated that he was authorised to assign the 
debt due from America to France, in payment oi 
supplies received from American mcrchiuits and 
farmers ; and he therefore requested that the pre- 
sident would direct the secretary of tlie treasury 
immediately to adjust with him the amount of the 
debt due to France. In replying to these demands 
JefTerson had asked for time to deliberate, and to 
examine the propriety and practicability of tlie 
srheme, intimating, however, very plainly, that the 
American government, upon many accounts, con- 
sidered Genet’s jiruposition ns objectionable. This 
qiiestioii about the debt remained in statu quo^ 
when Washington resolved to try to get rid of 
M. Genet. 

The Americans call ” temperate forbearance,” 

“ magnanimous moderation,” “ generous sym- 
pathy,” &c., what we should designate by very 
different words. But, to use their own language, 
the president could no longer carry out this tem- 
perate forbearance, or hope that it would have any 
effect in bringing the French minister to reason ; 
and, accordingly, Washington convened his ca- 
binet council, for the purpose of adjusting a com- 
plete system of rules to he observed by belli- 
gerents in the porU of the United States. On the 
3rd of August this council unanimously agreed to 
a system of rules, which implied that they would 
faithfully observe all their engagemento with France 
and other countries, and honestly perform the 
duties of that neutrality in which the war found 
them, and in which those engagements left them 
free to remain. With respect to the troublesome 
minister of the French republic, it was unanimously 
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agreed that a letter should be written to Mr. Morris, 
the minister of the United States at Paris, desiring 
him to request the recall of M. Genet from the exe- 
cutive of the French government. On the 16th of 
August — and not before — Secretary Jefferson wrote 
a letter to this effect to Morris. It was full of 
professions of friendship towards the French re- 
public, which was described as a friendly and 
magnanimous nation who would not do injustice ; 
and it breathed no complaint against any man or 
anything except citizen Genet ; and even his recall 
was to be requested^ not demanded. Guuvemeur 
Morris was instructed to present this letter of 
secretary Jefferson to the French executive, toge- 
ther with copies of the stormy correspondence 
which had passed between Jefferson and Genet. 
It appears that a copy of this letter to Morris 
about his recall was not communicated to Genet, 
who was then feasting and proselytizing at New 
York, until the month of September was well ad- 
vanced. Possibly the tempest which follow'ed the 
little Jacobin's reception of the announcement had 
been foreseen, and the American executive had 
been desirous of shortening the storm by delaying 
giving him the information of what they had done. 
The dignified course would liave been to have sent 
Genet out of the country at least three months 
before this, and to have communicated to the so- 
called French government the motives of their con- 
duct ; but, when they had failed to do this, it does 
appear disingenuous, and contrary to the rules of 
diplomacy, if not absolutely dishonourable, to leave 
Genet more than a month in ignorance of the fact 
that they had requested his recall from his govern- 
ment, and to correspond with him — as Jefferson 
did — after that letter had been dispatched for 
Pans, without hinting that Genet had been de- 
nounced to his government.'’' Upon learning what 
Gouverneur Morris was to do at Paris, Genet 
agitated New York, and outdid his former self in 
vituperation. With respect to President Wash- 

At tlie cabinet ronsuUatiou on tbe 3id of AngnBt, the other 
ministers reeommeDded peremptory tnims to the French government 
about the recall of Oenet ; but Jenerson begged that the tcgueit might 
he expressed “ iPitA dihcacy" I'poii the question whether a 
copy of the letter to Mr. Ooiiverneur Mania (containing the request 
for the said recall) should or should not be sent to M. Genet, Jeffei-son 
took the negative side, urging that '* it mmld render him (Genet) ex- 
tremely active in his plans, and endanger emfuswn ” This was ,ii 
once a confession of the miserable weakness of the government, and 
of the power of Genet and tho American mob. Professor Tucker tells 
us that the cabinet agreed that a copy of the said letter should be sent 
to Oenet ; hut he does not tell us when it was sent. The original 
letter, as we have seen, was dispatched for Paris on the J6th of 
August. The date of the 18th of September is put to the furious 
letter which Genet wrote, to abuse Wa^ington, Jenerson, and all the 
rest of them. Now Oenet was far too petulant a man to let his fury 
sleep for a whole month If he had received cither a copy of the 
letter to Gouverneur Morris, or any other notifleation, his pen would 
that instant have been in his hand. But there Is yet another suspicloiu 
circumstance. It is pretended that, " by an aeadental miscarriage,’' 
this letter from Genet to the executive, said to have been written on 
the I8th of September, was not received until the Sad of December. 
If Philadelphia had been as far off as Paris — if oceans had rolled 
between Philadelphia, to which city the letter was addnsaed, and 
New York, where Genet wrote it, we might comprehend thia long 
miscarriage ; but, as it is, we are much inclined to doubt whether 
there has not been an intentional falaificatlon of dates, and wliether 
Genet was not left wholly in the dark us to the dispatch tent off to 
Gouverneur Morris, until the evo of the satembling of Congreaa. 
Gongrees osaembled on the 2nd cl December. It was impossible to con- 
eeal tlie great diploiaatie fact from Congreae, and thia the cabinet 
noet have felt in the anxious consultations which preceded the.meet- 
ing of^hat body. 


ington, he said that his impeachment before Con. 
gresB was an act of justice, which the American 
people, which the French people, which all free 
people were interested in demanding. All those 
who agreed with Washington were set down as 
aristocrats, partizans of monarchy, friends of Eng- 
land, &c. Over Jefferson’s backslidings he af- 
fected to be pathetic, for Jefferson, he said, had 
been his personal friend and political tutor, Jeffer- 
son had initiated him into mysteries which had 
inflamed his hatred against all those who aspire to 
an absolute power.” With the whole democratic 
press on his side, and with the political societies 
of New York ever ready to listen to his voice, as 
to that of the law and the prophets. Genet had no 
difficulty in carrying on this war, which, at one 
moment, seemed to threaten the dissolution of 
all government in the United States. The New 
Yorkers applauded him the more the more he at- 
tacked the executive government, and the more he 
set at defiance the law of neutrality. The people 
of Boston, who had played the prelude to the 
American revolution, were not a whit cooler than 
the citizens of New York and Philadelphia. An 
English schooner brought as a prize into the 
port of Boston by a French privateer, or by 
Yankee adventurers acting under the commission 
of Genet and the tricolor flag, was claimed by the 
British owner, who instituted proceedings at law 
for the purpose of obtaining^a decision on the 
legality of her capture. The court placed the 
schooner in possession of its marshal, but an 
armed force, detached from a French frigate then 
lying in port, and acting under the authority of the 
French consul, rescued the schooner from the pos- 
session of the marshal. Until the frigate sailed, 
the English schooner was guarded by a part of her 
crew, and, notwithstanding the determination of 
the American government that the French consuls 
should not exercise a prize jurisdiction within 
the territories of the United States, M. Duplaine, 
the popular and applauded consul at Boston, de- 
clared his resolution to take cognizance of this 
case. Here, however, Washington acted with 
proper spirit, for he instantly revoked Duplaine’s 
exequaluTy and forbade him further to exercise the 
consular functions. 

But Genet’s mission had embraced still wider 
projects than any that have hitherto been alluded 
to ; he had come doubly armed with projects for a 
war on land as well as for a war at sea. Some of 
the United States of America bordered upon and 
gave easy access to some of the American colonies of 
the King of Spain. With such facilities, why not 
attack those Spanish provinces ? What was the 
King of Spain but the ally of King George of 
England, and one of the coalition of despots who 
were plotting the extermination of all republics ? 
Why, therefore, not march from the free state of 
Georgia into the enslaved Floridas, and from the. 
western parts of the United States intd Louisiana ? 
The backwoodsmen and squatters, who had long 
had their eyes turned in those directions, were 
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faBcinated by these bold auggeationa; ToluDteera 
offered their aervicea with muaketa and killing 
rides all ready, and the principal officers were all 
engaged, when intelligence of the proceedings 
reached President Washington and the King of 
Spain’s commissioners. To the remonstrances of 
these Spaniards Washin^on replied that the cen- 
tral government of the republic disavowed the 
enterprise, and would take effectual measures to 
prevent any such invasion of the friendly terri- 
tories of Spain ; hut it is acknowledged that Wash- 
ington- greatly feared that the executive central 
■government would be found too feeble to prevent 
tfie execution of the lawless plan. He called upon 
the governor of Kentucky to co-operate in prevent- 
ing the improper application of the military re- 
sources of his frontier state. But the fierce Ken- 
tuckians — those half-horse, half-alligator men— 
cared as little for the governor of their state as 
they cared for the central government ; they con- 
sidered themselves more directly interested than 
any other state of the Union in wrenching from 
Spain the entire navigation of the Mississippi, 
which they believed would open to them mines of 
wealth, and in extending the western frontiers of 
the republic at the cost of Spain. For some time i 
these Kentuckians, and others of the out-dwellers 
in ihe west, had circulated the opinion that an 
opposition of interests existed between these 
western states and the eastern states of the Union, 
that the executive or central government favoured 
the states of the east, and had shamefully neg- 
h‘Cted the subject of the Miasiasippi. The “ De- 
mocratic Society” of licxington, in Kentucky, had 
taken up the mattei, and had menaced the jiartial 
and remiss president and ministers. After various 
other proceedings this club of Kentuckian demo- 
crats had appointed a committee to correspond 
with all the inhabitants of the western country, 
for the purposes of uniting them in these objects, 
and of preparing a remoiistranco to the president 
and Congress, which, they said, was to be ex- 
pressed “ in the bold, decent, and determined 
language, proper to be used by injured freemen 
when they address the servants of the people.” 
They claimed much merit for their moderation in 
not having helped themselves to what they wanted 
long ago, or, as they phrased it, for having ab- 
stained, out of regard to the central government 
and affection for their fellow-citizens in other 
states, from making use of the means they pos- 
sessed in asserting " their natural and unalienable 
right.” They plainly intimated that this forbear- 
ance could not be continued much longer i and 
they called upon the executive to give them the 
free use of the MisBissippi, as if only an act of the 
will was necessary to insure it to them.* It was 
made more and more evident every day, and in 
every direction, that the central federal govern- 
ment was powerless in the federated states when- 
ever the interests or other passiona of an uneasy, 
restless people were inflame. It was not owing 
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to any power or authority of either president or 
Congress that Louisiana md the Fioridas were 
I not invaded and seized in a time of peace. The 
! forbearance of tlie people of the west proceeded 
from other causes. Ten years after Aesc discus- 
sions and remonstrances Louisiana was obtained 
by purchase, Bonaparte, who had extorted the 
cession of it from Spain, selling it to the United 
States for 15,000,000 dollars. The frontiers of 
Florida were never left tranquil, until that country 
too was occupied by the free democrats of the 
west. When Jefferson became president he at- 
tempted to purchase the province for 2,000,000 
dollars ; but this negotiation failed, and the glory 
of the act of incorporation was reserved for General 
Jackson, who, in 1821, when Spain was again re- 
volutionized and in a state of anarchy and weak- 
ness, entered the defenceless province with an 
army, and by order of the government of the 
United States annexed it to the republic. 

Notwithstanding his outrageous conduct, and all 
the plots which had been brought to light, Gknet 
was still allowed to remain, and Jefferson, as se- 
cretary of state, still kept corresponding with him, 
and still kept declaring that the only true friend 
the American republic had, or could hope to have 
in the world, was France. It was no secret that 
Jefferson strongly disapproved of Washington’s 
neutrality proclamation, and questioned the right 
to issue it ; and that, upon several other questions, 
Jefferson could divide the cabinet, and thus weaken 
the government, although upon some of them he 
could not command a majority in the cabinet.* 
Like all other state questions the proclamation of 
neutrality was discussed in the newspapers, not 
merely by editors, and other journalists, but also by 
American statesmen — by men who were, or had 
been, and who soon were again, members of the 
government. Mr. Madison took the same view of 
the case as Jefferson, and was urged by that secre- 
tary of state to Washington to sharpen his pen, 
and refute and put down the “heresies” of Mr. 
Hamilton, who was writing under the signature of 
“ Pacificus” in defence of the president’s conduct, 
and of the neutrality. Fierce were the polemics 
of Madison, who was clearly on the winning side, 
having the mob and the great majority of the 
journalists in his favour. Even in this happiest 
of republics there were some rather serious draw- 
backs upon human felicity. The yellow fever 
broke out in Philadelphia, then the seat of govern- 
ment, raged from Au^st to November, carried off 
some 4000 of the citizens, made one-ffiird of the 
remainder fly into the country, scattered the mem- 
bers of the cabinet and chiefs of departments, and 
deranged the whole machinery of government 
The chief officers of the government did not re- 

* **The pmidcDi," wya Jeffmon io PMOf/hfe piivtto Istton^ 
“ Klwmys tcqalncM In the majority." Thtf tnund appann to hiiTo 
been the Benerel rule at Wuhingtm’e onndnet. In Mae inporUnt 
caact, when hu cabinet waa about aqaBlly divided, it urea hia enaloB 
to aak time for eoniideraiion. and to pot off decMioB aa long aa pot- 
alble. On not a few ocscMions hia aondoot— at laaat to an Engliah 
mind-'appean evaalve and apItlUaai ; tMt tha narval la. how, under 
nich a eonatitution, and with aneh jangling mlnialan, he aver carried 
on the buaineaa of goraranant at all. 
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assemble until the bej^umgpf November; and 
then, fearing that the pestilence might still lurk in 
Philadelphia, they did not meet in that city, but 
in the little town in its neighbourhood, called 
German Town. Here, shorn of its beams, the 
American executive continued till December, when 
the Congress met at Philadelphia. At the first 
conference in the cabinet at German Town the 
president, after an exposition of Genet’s past and 
present conduct, proposed to seize him and send 
him out of America without waiting for any answer 
from France. Hamilton and Knox, secretaries of 
the treasury and of war, gave their decided sup- 
port to the proposition, but the Jefferson part of 
the cabinet opposed it, and the president, as usual 
with him, suspended the decision. Ten days after 
this the renvoi of Genet was proposed again by 
the president. Jefferson urged in opposition that 
France was the only sincere friend America had 
on earth ; that the measure was a harsh one, and 
equivalent to a declaration of war against France ; 
that eighty-four days had elapsed since the dis- 
patch to Gouverneur Morris had left the United 
States; that an answer might be hourly looked for 
from the French government, who doubtless would 
recall Genet; that Congress, which would now 
meet in a few days, might take offence at so harsh 
a proceeding against the republican envoy ; and 
finally, that there was a chance that the order of 
the executive to seize and send off Genet would 
not be obeyed. The last was the strongest argu- 
ment of all : in the agitated, fermenting, boiling 
condition of that fierce and unrestricted democracy 
George Washington could no more have taken 
that Jacobin oracle out of the State of New York 
to ship him off for Paris than he could have taken 
the crown of George III. out of the Tower of 
London ! There would have been tarring and 
feathering and worse if the attempt had been 
made, and the essay could have ended only in ex- 
posing still further the powerlessness of the central 
government, and the omnipotency of mob law. 
To save his own dignity, or to avoid commotion, 
the harassed president again suspended the de- 
cision ; and in the end nothing came of his pro- 
position.* Washington asked Jefferson what he 
would do, as secretary of state, if Genet should 
send in his threatened accusation and appeal to 
Congress to the executive, to be by it communi- 
cated to Congress. Jefferson replied, that he 
would not present them to Congress, but would 
either send them back to Genet or publish them 
in the newspapers. 

In the meanwhile, having received the dispatch 
of the 16th of August, the American minister at 
Paris had lost no time in laying it before the 
French government, or that confusion of men that 
then ruled France, having added a few short 
arguments of his own to show the necessity of 
their immediately recalling their outrageous envoy. 
As there was a very lively anxiety to retain the 
Americans as allies, as the men to whom Genet 
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had owed his appointment were now hulled in 
state prisons, or were flying for their lives, and as 
M. DeforgueS, who was now holding for a few 
weeks the post of minister for foreign affairs, had 
no friendship or connexion with Genet, it was 
readily enough admitted that that envoy had ex- 
ceeded his powers, and had insulted the majesty 
of the American republic ; that his conduct was 
jmnissahle and such as excited the liveliest indig- 
nation of the French republic ; that the president 
of the United Stales had done justice to the senti- 
ments of the French in attributing the deviations 
of the citizen Genet to causes entirely foreign from 
his instructions ; that, so fur from the members of 
the French government having authorised the 
proceedings and criminal manceuvres (Jes de- 
marches et les manoeuvres crimineUcs) of citizen 
Genet, their only aim had been to maintain be- 
tween the two republics the most perfect harmony, 
&c.* The council of government, though named 
by the terrible National Convention, and though 
under the direct control of the most Jacobin Co- 
mile de Saluf Public, instantly assured Morris 
that Genet should not only be recalled, but also 
be punished, and the punishment now in fashion 
in Pans was head-lopping by the guillotine. The 
American envoy replied to this that the United 
States had only ordered him to ask his recall, and 
that he could go no farther. The idea of the 
French council — who, no doubt, knew, and took 
into delicate consideration, the powerlessness of 
President Washington — was to E^wd over a French 
commission of three or four persons with full 
authority to arrest Genet and send him over a 
prisoner. The idea was worthy of the times and 
of the two republics concerned. We are, however, 
astonished to find so moderate, and humane, and 
wise a man as Gouverneur Morns assenting to the 
pro]iosition, and detaining his advice-boat u whole 
week, in order to embark the said French commis- 
sioners on board her.f But, luckily for Genet, 
although the powers and instructions were all 
ready, there arose some embarrassment about the 
appointment of one of the commissionera, the 
advice-boat sailed without any of them, other 
delays occurred, and in a very brief time M. De- 
forgues and his colleagues, instead of being in 
condition to bring over and guillotine Genet, were 
guillotined themselves, or were captives in the 
Conciergerie, or wretched fugitives. Sic iranscunt ! 
Thus, in the new strife of factions. Genet was for- 
gotten ; and, although a commission was sent out 
to America in lieu of an embassy, it appears that 
no orders were given to it for the seizure of the 
ex-minister. I There was no longer any prospect 
of advancement or even of peisonal security to 
Genet in France ; his friends of the revolutionary 

• ^tlcr from M.Deforguee to Gouvemear Morrii, dated Paria, 
Ooinerneiir Morris, by Jared Sparks. 

t "liese are Morris’s very words, in a dispatch to Jefferson, dated 
Pans, October IPtli 

t The previous ctmraeter and occupation of the head secfctary of 
^Is commission rvere, however, colciilated to excite some aliirm In 
M Genet. This secretary, a M. Leblanc, hsd lately been at the heed 
* department !--Letter from Oouvencvr Morris to 
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party were overthrown, the court patronage of hia 
aiat^r, ftie queen’s 6rat waiting>woman, could no 
longer be of any use to him, for the state of doubt 
und uncertainty was over, the republicans had 
triumphed, the court was no more* monarchy was 
no more ; Louis XVI. and his queen had perished 
on the scaffold, and the daupliin, the princess, and 
the king's sister were pining in the Temple ; the 
Heigu of Terror was getting to its he^ht, the 
activity of the guillotine was appalling ; and, 
therefore, the ex-minister did what was |ierhaps 
the best thing he could do, — ^he settled in the 
United States, and took up bis citizenship there 
And we arc assured by American writers that he 
became a worthy citizen of their republic. With 
a slight change in the order of the words, we 
would not dispute the fact. 

At another cabinet consultation, held at German 
Town, for arranging the speech with which the 
president was to open congress, Jefferson hotly 
opposed the views of Washington and his friends, 
llamiltun, who appears to have been the most 
anxious of them all to avoid any close connexion 
with the turbulent, unprincipled, and sanguinary 
French republic, and to preserve peace and good 
feilowsliip with England, submitted that the pre- 
sident’s speech should contain an unequivocal 
declaration of neutrality, and of the fixed deter- 
iniuuliuD of the United States not to join in the 
war as an ally ot France. JetJcrbOii denied the 
light of tlifi president to declare mi) thing of the 
sort, or to pledge the country to anything as to the 
iulure question of w'ar or peace. The question of 
neutrality Jefferson treated in the spirit of a 
]iedlar. lie denied that a frank and an explicit 
deciaralioii of neutrality would lie for the iiuercst 
of America. On the contrai), he wished foreign 
nations to be left in doubt upon this point, in order 
that they might “ rome and bid. for our neu- 
iralify” As on forinei occasions, Jefferson whh 
backed by Randolph. Three days after this the 
discordant cabinet met again, and took into cuiisi- 
deratioii two drafts for the president's speech, the 
one prepared by Hamilton, the other by Randolph, 
who was but an echo to Jefferson. General Knox, 
the war secretary, supported Hamilton’s draft, 
Jefferson supported Randolph’s, or bis own ; no 
agreement could be come to, and Washington, 
repeating that his great object was to keep the 
people in peace, came to no decision between the 
two drafts. At two subsequent meetings Jefferson 
vehemently opposed the president, and at the last 
of them Bubnutted the draft of a message to Con- 
gress on the subject of France and England, which 
he had prepared himself, and which was so hostile 
towards England as to amount almost to a declara- 
tion of war. It was viewed in this light by Ha- 
milton, who, in fact, declared that the invidious 
contrast drawn between France and England did 
amount to a declaration of hoatiliiieB. He also 
said that the favourable disposition of the American 
people towards France was a seriona calamity, and 
that it ought not to be nourished by the executive ; 
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that the French offers of commercial advantages 
proceeded from temporary circumstances, which 
would not last long ; and that he could prove that 
Great Britain showed America more fevour tiun 
France. Hamilton was again supported by Knox, 
and, as the president took a more decided tone 
than was usual with him, the draft of the 
was materially altered. 

On account of the yellow fever, the preiident 
would liave convened Congress at some other place 
than Philadelphia; but Jeilerson insisted that he 
had not the power to convene them at any other 
place than that to which they had adjourned them- 
selves, and accordingly Congress met at Philadel- 
phia on the 2nd of December. In the awfully long 
speech, which had at last been agreed upon by the 
cabinet, und which Washington delivered on the 
4th, aldiough the procluination of neutrality was 
justihed, the spirit of peace and of good will to 
England was fur from being so prominent as Ha- 
milton w'ould have made it. The necessity of 
placing the country in a condition of complete de- 
fence, and for exacting from all nations the fulfil- 
ment of their duUej: towards the United States, 
was strongly urged ; the rank due to the United 
Stales among nations was dwelt upon, and the 
States were told that they ought nut to indulge the. 
belief that, contrary to the oidcr of human events, 
they would for ever keep war at a distance. “ P 
must be known,” said the president, “ that we arc 
at all times ready for war.” And these warlike 
observations were followed by a recommendation to 
augment the supplies of arms and ammunition in 
the mugazinci*, and to improve the militia ests- 
blishment. On the following day tlis message re- 
s|)ectiiig England and France was delivered to Con- 
gress. Though altered from what it had been wlien 
Kubmitted by Jefierson to the cabmet, this message 
affirmed that the representative and executive 
bodies of France had manifested generally a 
friendly attachment to America, had given ad- 
vantages to her commerce and navigation, and had 
made overtures for placing these advantages on 
])ermunent ground. But this was followed by com- 
plaints of some recent decrees of the Convention, 
which were said to be contrary to treatVf and 
highly injurious to the commerce of the United 
States and to the rights of her flag. The meBsa|;e 
also lamented that M. Genet, their minuter pleni- 
potentiary, had breathed nothing of the friendly 
spirit of French nation that sent him ; that the 
tendency of his conduct had been to involve the 
United States in a war abroad and disciird and 
anarchy at home. But, that France might not be 
offended, und that Great Britain might not be too 
much fuNoured, there followed complainU of the 
conduct of the British government in various par- 
ticulars ; and it was very evident that these kut 
complainto found a much readier and louder echo 
in Congress than the qualified vA softened com- 
plaints against France. The wroogs committed by 
the republican government were heard without 
much emotion, hut when the wrongt alleged to 
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have been committed ^ Great Britain were men* 
tioned the excitement was tremendous. This dif- 
ference of feeling, this determination or instinct to 
palliate the provocations offered by France, and to 
exaggerate and extend every ground of quarrel 
with England, continued to mark the conduct of 
this legislature, even through the whole of the 
presidency of Washington ; but, when he and his 
friends were removed from office, the feeling be- 
came infinitely more violent, and rendered almost 
impracticable any friendly relations with the 
British government. 

Jefferson, with his eye still directed against 
England, and against the measures which she had 
adopted in consequence of the decrees of the 
French Convention, proposed a series of legislative 
measures, which should retaliate on other nations 
the precise restrictions imposed by them on Ame- 
rican commerce or navigation. This he followed 
up by presenting to Congress a recent decree of the 
National Convention, said to be highly favourable 
to American commerce. This compliment to the 
French was his last official act as secretary of state. 
He resigned on the last day of December, 1793, 
and retired to the country to cultivate a closer con- 
nexion with the democratic societies and the ultra- 
republican party generally, and to bide the time 
when the death or retirement of Washington and 
the progress of his own principles should open his 
way to the presidency.* The English or moderate 
party felt and confessed that, but for the personal 
influence of Washington, and the respect in which 

* la hu rotirement at Mouticello, which lusted about three yean, 
JefTenon uaUiered round him all those who opposed the federn.! policy , 
and the (roner&l policy of Washington, all the iiltra-ropublican party 
in Congreii, most of the membcis of Congresh ftom Kentucky, Vir- 
ginia, and the Southern States. Among his most frequent Tisitors were 
Madison and Muuro. It was here that most of the measures of the 
party in opposition to Washington were cuueocted, and that most of 
their bills, resolutions, reports, fcc. were written It was here that it 
was settled that the government, which Washington had uristocratised, 
must be greatly democratised before the United States could figure os a 
free and perfect republic, and champion of the rights of man. 

Dloguiie It 01 he would, all JeRerson's hopes centred in the success 
of the French anarchists, and h» fears, os well as his partialities, led 
him to cling to France, inasmuch as he had philosophically convinced 
las own mind that, if France fell , the American repuolic muat fall also I 
lu a letter to an American citizen uf Philadelphia he auya ■ " Over 
the foreign powers I am convinced thev ^the French) will triumph com- 
pletely : and I cannot but hope that that triumph, and the consequent 
disgrace of the invading tyrants, is destined, in the order of events, tu 
kindle the wrath of the people of Europe against those who have dared 
to embroil them in such wickedness, ana to brmg, at length, kings, 
nobles, andprusts to the seaffblds which they have teen so long deluging 
mth human blood. I am still warm whenever I think of these scowidreU 
Warm indeed 1 Not Robespierre, nor Coulhou, nor Marat himself, 
could have been hotter and in words more bloody. And this was the 
language of an ea-secretary of state of the American republic— this tlie 
Jacobinicid rhapsody of one who claimed to be a philosophical states- 
man, a universal philanthropist. And at what a moment was this 
uttered ’ It was at a moment when the French were not invaded, bat 
invadera, when they were ovcmiuning all the countries in their neigh- 
bourhood, and labounng to revolutionise eveiy country in Euroiie by 
means of propagandists, secret societies, clubs, plots, and conspiracies 
—when they were every day and every hour lufringing the law of ua- 
tious— when they had declared in their heart that there was no God, 
and had set up a common prostitute to be worshipped as the Goddess 
of Reason ; wnen they had trampled upon all that is most sacred to 
man, and had made a mockery of every domestic virtue ; when they 
had brought to the scaffold not only the king, but also the'queen, and 
the almost angelic Princess Elizabeth ; when they were murdering 
nobles and priests by scores and by hundreds at a time ; when at Fhria 
every day was witnessing the guillotine cortices, and other parts of 
France were witnessing their /ui/ades, and metraillades, their nmadet, 
and mariaget rtpubltcaiiu, and when the Vendte was ooRverted into 
a shambles I Scaffolds and blood, forsooth I Why, between the guil- 
lotine an jMrmaiwaee and the other prncesaes of destruction, there was 
blood enough shedding In France to have satisfied the most ravenous 
appetite of a Nero * 


he was still held by the great body of the people, 
it would not have been found possible, evdi at the 
beginning of 1794, to prevent a war with England 
and the closest alliance with the French Jacobins 
and Robespierre — for with that great “ Incor- 
ruptible,” and with Saint- Just and Gouthon, the 
moral republicans of the United States must now 
have treated. 

Madison, who remained at his post, and who 
worked out in Congress the projects and views of 
Jefferson and the French party, took up that series 
of retaliatory measures which Jefferson had sug- 
gested, and he recommended their immediate adop- 
tion, although they should lead to a war with Great 
Britain, or to the interruption of all communication 
with a nation which had conducted itself so atro- 
ciously (for such was the gentle language employed 
by this party in regard to England). The fede- 
ralists, or the president’s party, opposed the reso- 
lutions which Madison moved, and exposed the 
glaring inaccuracy of his facts ; hut nevertheless 
some of the resolutions were carried by a small 
majority, and the French and war party again 
hailed the prospect of an immediate declaration of 
hostilities against England. Washington, however, 
would not yield to the storm, and he induced his 
cabinet to agree to send Jay, now the chief-justice 
of the republic, as minister to England, there to 
negotiate for some amicable arrangement. But 
before Jay took his departure an embargo was laid 
upon all the British shipping in American ports, 
and all intercourse with Great flf itain was prohi- 
bited until her government should make full com- 
pensation for all injuries, &c. In the debates which 
preceded the voting of these measures, the Hall of 
Congress wore a pretty close resemblance to the 
National Convention or to the Jacobin Club at 
Paris : the French and English parties lost all 
command of temper and of tongue, and the mob 
in the galleries took part in the debate. Some 
historical truths were expressed which went to 
lower the glory of their revolution and war of in- 
dependence, aiKl to moderate — if anything could 
moderate— the overweening vanity of the Ame- 
rican people. A member of the federal party said 
that everything was sacrificed to France and to 
French partialities; that the measures now pro- 
posed had French stamped upon the very face of 
them. This roused the fury of a Colonel Parker, 
a disciple of the Jefferson and Madison school. 
The colonel wished there was a stamp on the fore- 
head of every man, to designate whether he was 
for France or for Britain. For himself, he would 
not he silent and hear that nation abused to whom 
America was indebted for her rank as a nation. 
He was firmly persuaded that, hut for the aid of 
France in the last war, those gentlemen now on the 
floor, who prided thlBrnselves in abusing her, would 
not have had an opportunity, in that place, of doing 
it. This produced a tremendous clapping and 
cheering in the galleries ; the mob thus assenting 
to the indisputable truth, that it was not American 
arms that had achieved American independence. 
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The Ijjational Assembly had begun at a very 
early period to issue decrees, and to make innova- 
tions, which demanded retaliatory measures on the 
part of the British government. True to no prin- 
ciple, old or new, legislating on the spur of the 
moment, and for the wants or the passions of the 
moment, frequently contradicting their own axioms, 
and almost always referring to crudities which they 
called first principles of the law of nature, these 
French revolutionists, from Brissot downwards, 
made an unintelligible galimatias, and set it up as 
the law of nations according to the new light of 
reason. Thus they declared that corn and other 
provisions should no longer be considered as 
articles contraband of war ; and thus, on the 9tb 
of May, 1793, the Convention issued a decree au- 
thorising their armed vessels to seize and carry into 
a port all neutral vessels laden w’ith provisions and 
bound to an enemy’s port, or having on board 
merchfindise belonging to an enemy. Such mer- 
chandise was to be kept as lawful prize ; but the 
provisions, when proved to be the property of neu- 
trals, were to be paid for, according to the market 
price ill the ports to which they were originally 
hound. As there was a dearth in France, no time 
was lost in carrying this decree into operation. 
Some American vessels, laden with provisions, were 
seized forthwith. Gouvenieur Morris remonstrated, 
and claimed an exemption in favour of tlie Ame- 
iicaii flag, by right of the treaty existing between 
the two countries. Nothing could well be more 
vexatious than the conduct of tlie so-called French 
government. At fiist they admitted that the decree 
was contrary to the treaty; and decreed, on the 
23rd of May, tliat the vessels of the United States 
Were not comprehended in the decree of the 9ih of 
May. On the 28th of May they revoked their 
exempting decree of the 23rd Hereupon the Ame- 
rican minister renewed his remonstrances ; but M. 
Lebrun, the minister for foreign aflfairs, was en Hat 
(V arresiation, or on the high road to the guillotine, 
and the month of June passed without any satis- 
faction given to Gouvenieur Morris. About the 
middle of June the American ship ‘ Little Cherub,’ 
having on board a rich cargo, was attacked and 
taken, near Dunkirk, by the privateer * Le vrai 
Patriote,’ and a lugger belonging to the French 
republic. According to Gouvemeur Morris’s re- 
port, the captain and crew were very ill treated, 
although they made no resistance ; and, the French 
having entire possession of the American ship, one 
of them seized the second mate by the collar, and 
without any provocation blew his brains out. To 
Morris’s loud remonstrance on this atrocious affair 
the bloody Camite dt ScUut Public, which was now 
directing all affairs, replied that, if the statements 
set forth by the American minister were true, then 
and in that case a flagrant violation of the right of 
nations, and of treaties concluded with free Ame- 
ricans, had been committed, &c. ; that it was the 
part of honour and justice to avenge this atrocious 
violation of all law, and to give to the captain 
of the ^Little Cherub’ every satisfaction which 


was due to him ; that the privateers had infiringed 
not only the laws of war, but thoae of hospitality 
and aratitude ; that, besides the ties of fraternity 
which united the two natioos, the Frencli republic 
had the strongest interest to favour theyree Ame- 
ricans, and to take their vessels under its special 
protection ; that the United States were becoming 
more and more the granary of France and her co- 
lonies, that they had manifested the best disposi- 
tion to aid France, and that the courage they had 
shown in formally recognising the French republic, 
in spite of the intrigues of England, proved that 
their friendship for the French was above all po- 
litical and interested views ; and, finally, that 
from these considerations it was evident that the 
murder committed on board the * Little Cherub ’ 
ought to be severely punished, that the American 
captain ought to receive ample indemnity, and that, 
in conformity with the existing treaty, American 
vessels should enjoy fully the advantage resulting 
from their neutrality, “ inasmuch as this neutrality 
facilitates the supplies of provisions to the French 
republic and her colonies.” On the Ist of July 
another decree was issued, renewing the exempting 
decree of the 23rd of May : but this decree was 
again revoked by another dated on the 27th of July ; 
and thus the original decree of the 9th of May re- 
mained in full force against the Americans, as 
against all other neutrals. Gouvemeur Morris di- 
rected the American consul or agent at Dunkirk 
to cause a prosecution to be commenced against 
the murderer of the ill-starred second mate ; but, 
for hiB interference in the matter, the said Ame- 
rican consul or agent was arrested by liie Dunkirk 
patriots and Jacobins, and clapped uu in prison as 
suspect. The ruffian who committed the murder 
was acquitted by a Jacobin jury on the testimony 
oi hiB comrades and brother privateers, in direct 
contradiction to the testimony of the American 
master and crew. Instead of giving iiidenmities, 
the French kept the cargo of the * Little Cherub 
and at nearly the same moment they seized a num- 
ber of American vessels at Bordeaux. Morris 
would have remonstrated in a hisher tone than he 
had hitherto done, but he evidently stood in fear of 
the sanguinary mob that was now ruling France, 
and the instructions which he was receiving from 
Jefferson, as secretary of state, were constantly re- 
commending him to be calm and patient, and to 
preserve at all hazards the friendship of the French 
republic. Besides, this American minister pleni- 
potentiary was receiving frequent intimations that 
he was to be superseded by some American citizen 
of a more democratic turn. Thus Gouvemeur 
Morris submitted to wrongs and insults which 
ought never to have been borne by the repre- 
sentative of a nation claiming to be free, great, 
and glorious ; and he was either silent altogether 
or remonstrated in a tone of timidity and inde- 
cision.* 

It was not to be expected that England should 

* Jared Spuke Life uid Wrltlsfi of Oouvcineur Moirie* Boston, 
less. 
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Bubmit to this sew nMffitime code, or that, having 
the power to prevent she should permit the 
United States to be made the granary of France 
and her colonies. On the 8th of June, 1793, or a 
month all but one day after the issuing of the 
French decree, which we have seen revoked and 
confirmed, revoked again and again confirmed, all 
in the space of a few weeks, and which decree was 
ultimately left in full force, the Biitish government 
issued an order in council, which, under the title of 
" Additional instructions to British ships of war,” 
authorised them to stop all vessels loaded with grain 
and bound for France ; and to send tliem into the 
most convenient port, in order tliat their cargoes 
might be purchased by the Briush giive^rnrnent ; 
to seize all ships attempting to enter poit^ declared 
to be blockaded, Ac. Jetferson, who had sung in 
so soft a note with the French, and who had opposed 
indemnifying us fur British ships and property 
seized in American rivers and roadsteads by pri- 
vateers which were fitted out in Ainencan ]>oilfc>, 
and which in several instances had nothing French 
on board except M. Genet’s lawless, piiatical com- 
mission, now roared Stentor-like against the British 
government as guilty of a monstrous violation of 
the law of nations and the rights of neutrals. Mi. 
Hammond, our envoy, replied, in a mild and con- 
ciliating, but manly tone, that by the law of nations 
provisions were articles contraband of war, parti- 
cularly where the depriving an enemy of such sup- 
plies was one of the means intended to be employed 
for reducing him to reasonable terms of peace ; 
that the actual situation of France, and her avowed 
}jrinciple of hostility against all the established go- 
vernments of Europe, rendered the principle con- 
tained in our order in council particularly appli- 
cable to the present case, and the more so from 
the mode in which trade was carried on by the 
ruling powers in France, who had decreed that all 
neutral vessels laden with provisions and bound to 
an enemy’s port should be seized ; that our order 
in council, instead of declaring ali provisions con- 
traband, as the preceding considerations would have 
justified, was meant to extend only to corn, and 
even in intercepting this the British government 
secured to the neutral owner the fair and full value 
of his corn. But Jefferson insisted that the law of 
nations was otherwise, that our order in council of 
the 8th of June was intended to ruin the agriculture 
and commerce of the United States, and that pro- 
visions could not be considered contraband in any 
case but that of a place actually blockaded by a 
force Buflficieiit to make the blockade good. The 
dispute was prolonged in England between Pinck- 
ney, the American envoy, and Lord Grenville, then 
foreign secretary in the cabinet of bis relative Pitt ; 
and, in defiance of the good rule that the injuries 
first committed should be the first to be redressed, 
the American diplomatists insisted that satisfaction 
should l>e given for every American complaint be- 
fore any English complaint should be taken into 
consideration. When reminded of the date of the 
French provision-seizing decree, and of the pro- 


priety of pressing first the repeal of that decree, 
to which our order in council was retaliatory, they 
took refuge in an anachronism, they afiected to 
confound cause and effect, and they attempted to 
conceal their truckling to France, their subser- 
viency or their devoted partisanship and republican 
partiality, by talking of the services which France 
had rendered to the United States, and of the warm 
friendship which the mass of the French people 
were still known to entertain for the citizens of 
America. Their tone was always on the verge of 
insolence, and sometynes beyond it. In despotic, 
king-ridden England they had no ground for that 
personal fear which so dulcified their tone at Paris. 

Another and an inevitable cause of quarrel arose 
out of our impressment system, and out of the 
American 8\ stem of converting, by the shortest and 
least ceremonious processes, British seamen and 
other subjects of his majesty into republican citi- 
zens of the U lilted States. By the constitution of 
most ot these federal states five years’ residence 
gave the rights of citizenship to every foreigner, 
and converted any Englishman, Frenchman, Spa- 
niard, Geiman, Dutchman, or native of any othei 
old country into an American citizen. But this 
five years* residence and probation had become a 
mere theory: in practice, five months, or weeks, or 
days, or even hours sufficed for the transmutation, 
and ingenious crimps employed tliemselves in 
seducing British seamen from their ships, from theii 
allegiance, and from their nationality by promising 
them a few dollars more wages^han they obtained 
in our national or mercantile navy. There was 
a well-known Yankee adventurer of this descrip- 
tion who boasted that he had, within a given time, 
made more American citizens than had proceeded 
from all the prolific matrons of the state to whicli 
he belonged — and not babes and sucklings, but full- 
grown able-bodied men, citizens that sprung into 
life, as the Republic hei-self had done, in a state oi 
ripeness and perfectioii, without going thiough the 
antecedent stages of existence. In Boston, in New 
York, in nearly all the large seaport towns of the 
Union, there were bureaux, or register-offices, or 
manufactories ot American citizens, where English 
deserters and others, upon payment of a small fee, 
received a certificate of citizenship. In most caseb 
this was done in a barefaced manner, with the sanc- 
tion or connivance of the local government; but 
in some cases tricks and juggliiigs were resorted tu 
in order to save appearances, and perhaps, also, to 
soothe or cheat the delicate consciences of some of 
the lawgivers. Tiiere was an old woman in one of 
these seaport towns who w'as mother or foster^nurse 
I to a host of these Gracchi. She, too, had a coii- 
j science, and tried to cheat it and the devil. She 
kept a big cradle, made for the purpose of racking 
full-grown Briiieh subjects who were to be con- 
verted in a huriy into American citizens, in order 
that, when testimony should be called for to prove 
their birth, she might with a safe conscience swear 
she had known them from tlieir cradle.* To escape 

* Tliife ]ii(]iiu.nt anwdute is told by a dUdiiKuishod' En|{liab diplo 
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from our prew-gangB many ef our seamen fled from 
our merchant Tessels, where they were liable to be 
seized, entered American trading-vessels aa natives 
or citizens of the United States, and found skippers 
and shipmates ready to swear tliey were such. The 
common descent and common language of the two na- 
tions made discovery very difficult ; the English run- 
agates soon picked up a few Americanisms, a few of 
the common flowers of rhetoric, and the nasal twang 
was to be acquired in less than five years. But at times 
it would happen that the reported American citizen 
would have, on the fleshy part of his arm, those 
indelible marks which sailors used to love to pro- 
duce with puncturing and gunpowder — a blue piece 
of tatoo, giving his real English name and the name 
of the British ship in which he had served ; and it 
happened still more frequently that among the 
officers and ernv of some English man-of-war 
searching the suspected Araeriran vessel there 
would be some that could recognise and swear to 
the identity of th- newly ami Irregularly made 
American citizen — who could detect in many a 
Jonathan a real Jack, that had either deserted from 
the king’s service or had transferred himself from 
oiir merchant service for the reasons aliove men- 
tioned or for other reasons equally w'eighty Yet, 
even here u lapse of time or strong resemblances 
might deceive, and grievous though involuntary 
mistakes might be committed. And, besides, some 
of our more hasty officers, irritated by the notorious 
practices of the Americans and by the frequent 
desertion of their men, might occasiormlly he not 
over- scrupulous in examining identities or in seizing 
sailors reported to be Englishmen. Our govcni- 
ment, however, Hlw'ayB disclaimed such practices, 
and never refused satisfiictiim when it was fairly 
proved that the seamen so seized were natives or 
fide citizens of the United States. Jefl'erson 
hod been incessantly complaining that the American 
navigation and commerce w ere suffering from Bri- 
tish violence wrongs which were never offered to 
their flag by any other nation. He sternly rejected 
a proposal made by our government, that the true 
American seamen should always carry about with 
them certificates of their citizenship. The English 
minister must have known how such certificates 
were procured, but, such as they were, he offered 
to cause them to be respected. Jefferson held that 
the simple d rule would be, that a vessel being 
American should be evidence that all on board her 
were Americans also, or that the flag ought to pro- 
claim the citizenship of the whole crew, and not 
allow of any search or press. This principle was 
altogether inadmissible. Tlie correspondence and 
the verbal communications assumed, on the part of 
the republicans, a very angry tone, and nothing was 
settled when Jay arrived in I^indon, with such 
powers as President Washington could give to nego- 
tiate a treaty. 

m.-itist, wbn rrtitb'd ■ Innif timt* in tlie coiintr} . and who was lal m 
and eoQ<idmte in Jiiii^inK of tlip Kovernmeiit, and uf ihe chBrnct«*r .ind 
liabiti or tli« AmericHn pwple.— Notef m the IJahMl Staler, by 
<h<> Ri^ht lion Sir Aiif^uftuii Foatcr. Hart., l.tin<Ion, 1641 (llnpul^ 
Jwhed), B« quoted in Qnarterh Review, No. CXXXV. 


The American envoy found a strong disposition 
in Pitt to conciliate the irritsble republic, and to 
keep her from joining the f^ch Jscobtiis in the 
war.* As Jay, in common with oil his party, 
believed that any closer alliance with the Irench 
anarchists would inevitably lead to the entire 
ascendancy of tlie ultra-democratic party at home, 
and to an anarchy in the Uniteil States, he met Pitt 
more than half way. and finally — on the 19th of 
November, ]794~be concluded a treaty of com- 
merce and amity with Great Britain which, unfor- 
tunately, left still unsettled various causes of dissp 
greement.f This treaty arnved in the United States 
early in March, 1795, and produced among the 
French and democratic party a storm which is 
supposed never to liave been equalled since. On 
tlie Bth of June, Wasliiiigton, as president, convened 
the senate fur the purjiose of considering the treaty ; 
and on tlic 24th the scnaltim, by the requisite majo- 
rity, advised its ratification, with the exception of 
one article which Jay had cleiirly admitted by mis- 
take, and to rescind which there could have been no 
unw illingness on the part of the British govornment. 
At this juncture some intelligence was received that 
our (Tiiiscrs niid blockading squadrons were seizing 
American provisions going to France; and here- 
upon Washington thought proper to intimate that 
he would not ratify tfie treaty if those orders in 
council continued ro be enlorred. The senate, with 
respect to some of its executive duties, lay under the 
obligation of secrecy; hut in spite of this rule a 
Virginian memlier of that body, and a partisan of 
the French, piiblislied an abstract of the unratified 
treaty in a l*hiladelphian newspaper. Although 
the articles contained many iinjiortant concessions 
on the part of Great Britain, and many advantages 
for the Americans, among others some relaxation 
in our Navigation Act, and a privilege to trade, 
under certain limitations, both w'ith our East and 
West India dominions — hlthough, in fact, the treaty 
was for that time, when neither the absolute free 
trade system, nor thcreciproeity system, had found 
much favour in the eyes ot any European statesman, 
a liberal compact on our side — although Jay, who 
had negotiated it, declared that it was an offer of 
conciliation and friendship, that it included satis- 
faction to American claims of justice, that it was a 
decided deviation from the old restrictive policy of 
the English government, and tended to shock the 
ancient prejudices of the English people, and that 
It was such a treaty as none but a strong adminis- 
tration like Mr. Pitt’s would have ventured upra, 
the entire democratic party exclaimed with one voice 
that it tamely and basely surrendered the honour, 
rights, and interests of the United States it t^ 
feet of their most deadly enemy. The Jeeohin 
clubs which Genet had put in operation, end the 
other self-created political societies which hod 

* In • privBtv IdUnr to WaBhiD|tao. JIm anya, ^ S UWM la not n 
KOfni ilisiiofiiiion in ihc far great«i part of wia cnbi|i«t and nation to- 
warrlf ua. I am ruwwtinqly mtolakrn. 1 no not iSonn an ootenaihla 
nod trmpunnnf', but a real goad dupatittan. I arlah It nay hav* n 
fair trial " 

f Sw Mi account of thia traaty, ant#, vol. ill. pp. 658, 654. 
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spread over the country, and which, to use Wash- 
ington’s words, were “ labouring incessantly to sow 
the seeds of distrust, jealousy, and discontent, 
thereby hoping to eifect some revolution in the 
government,” took up the subject of the treaty , 
popular meetings were called and held in all the 
large towns, and the demagogues harangued and 
the newspapers screamed. According to a native 
writer of the Jefferson school, the hubbub was the 
louder on account of the successful encroachments 
and invasions which the French republicans (who, 
like the American, had renounced and forsworn 
all conquests), were making upon all their neigh- 
bours. “ The animosity to England and the attach- 
ment to France, who had alre^y begun that career 
of military success which filled all Europe with 
astonishment and alarm, were now at their height ; 
and they were of themselves sufficient to insure the 
condemnation of any treaty with England, however 
fair or reciprocal.”* An American writer of 
another school honestly confesses that these present 
passions boded ill for any future friendship between 
the old mother country and her emancipated colo- 
nies; that the sentiments called forth on this 
occasion demonstrated, that no possible adjustment 
of differences with Great Britain, no possible 
arrangement which might promise a future friendly 
intercourse with that nation, could be satisfactory. t 
The French and democratic party insisted that any 
treaty of amity and commerce with England was a 
degrading insult to the American people, a pusilla- 
nimous surrender of their honour^ an insidious 
injury to France, an abandonment of the ancient 
ally of the United States, whose friendship had 
given them independence, and whose splendid 
victories still protected them, for a close connexion 
with the natural enemy of that ally, and with the 
enemy of human liberty and the rights of man ! 
Jay was reviled for having negotiated the treaty ; 
the senators were charged with downright corrup- 
tion and treason against the people for having con- 
ditionally ratified it ; and Washington himself only 
escaped the foul imputation of corruption to be set 
down as a fool, or as the dupe of the English party 
who surrounded him. The president, according to 
his custom, had retired to pause and ponder, at his 
country house on Mount Vernon. Jefferson, who 
remained in his retirement at Monticello, did his 
best to keep up the cry against the treaty, which he 
called “ an execrable thing,” an “ infamous act,” 
“a treaty of alliance between England and the 
Anglo-men of this country against the legislature and 
people.” Filled with anxiety and with alarms — 
the least of which was not his belief that the demo- 
crats would induce the French to believe that the 
treaty was really calculated to favour England at 
the expense of France — Washington quitted Mount 
Vernon much sooner than he intended, and has- 
tened to Philadelphia, the seat of the central govern- 
ment. He was cheered by a counter-current which 
set in from New York, where the merchants, whose 

• Tucker, 
t Judge Munhall. 


prosperity almost entirely depended upon English 
capital, voted in the Chamber of Commerce reso- 
lutions expressive of their approbation of the English 
treaty. He answered, in a firmer tone than he had 
hitherto used, the Select Men of the town of Boston 
who had remonstrated with him against giving his 
assent to the abominable treaty. He reminded them 
that the republican constitution had assigned to the 
president the power of making treaties, with the 
advice and consent of the senate. Seeing that 
delay would but swell the popular tempest, he had 
by this time made up his mind to ratify the treaty 
without waiting for the revocation of our order in 
council about provisions. All his cabinet agreed 
with him except Jefferson’s successor, who main- 
tained that during the existence of the said provi- 
sion order, and during the war between Britain and 
France, the treaty ought not to be concluded ; and 
on the 12th of August, 1795, fhe resolution was 
adopted to ratify the treaty immediately, and to 
accompany the ratification with a strong memorial 
against the provision order. This was done; and, 
to show his earnest wish for a good understanding 
with the United States, Pitt revoked the order, and 
the ratifications of the treaty were exchanged. 

There was a lull of the storm until February, 
1796, when the treaty, in its completed form, was 
announced to the American nation by a proclama- 
tion, a copy of which was sent to Congress, then 
sitting. The House of representatives, who had 
previously shown an aversion to the treaty, now 
complained that they had been treated with great 
disrespect, and proceeded to question the right of 
the president and senate to conclude any treaty 
without the consent of the representatives of the 
people. The president’s friends in that House 
were outvoted by very large majorities; but the 
president remained firm, and eventually the repre- 
sentatives voted the appropriations necessary to the 
treaty without deciding the constitutional question. 
Jefferson, Madison, and Gallatin threw their whole 
weight into the scale of opposition, and bitterly 
assailed Washington after his triumph. It seems 
to be admitted on all hands that nothing but the 
personal popularity and the firmness of the presi- 
dent could have carried him through, or could have 
prevented, even now, the French democratic party 
from throwing back the treaty into the face of 
England, and from thus provoking an immediate 
war. Jefferson wrote a letter to an Italian friend 
who had resided in America, and who entertained 
congenial political tastes. In this letter, which was 
translated and published both at Florence and at 
Paris (in the latter city it made its appearance in 
the official Moniteur), and which seems to have 
been intended by the writer of it to be so published, 
Jefferson held up Washington and his party to the 
execration of all true democrats, and liberty and 
eq^uality men. According to this slave-holding 
Virginian and ex-secretary-of-state, all liWty and 
republicanism were flying away from America, to 
give place to an Anglican, monarchical, and aristo* 
cratical party, whose avowed object was to draw 
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over the country the substance, as they had already 
done the forms, of the British government : — 
against the true republican citizens were ranged the 
executive, the judiciary, two out of three branches 
of the legislature, all the officers of the government, 
all who wanted to become officers, all timid men 
who preferred the calm of despotism to the bois- 
terous sea of liberty ; Bn.tish merchants, and Ame- 
ricans trading on British capitals ; speculators, and 
holders of stock in the banks and public funds, &c. 
“ It would give you a fever,” said Jefferson to his 
Tuscan democrat, “were I to name to you the 
apostates who have gone over to these heresies ; men 
who were Samsons in the field and Solomons in the 
rouned, but who have had their heads shorn by the 
harlot England!’* This letter was re-translated 
out of the French of the Moniteur, was published 
in tlie English newspapers, and, being wafted across 
the Atlantic, it found its wuy into the American 
])apcrs. 

Washington had not overrated" the effect which 
ihc ravings of the democratic party would produce 
on the minds of the French, to whom the notion of 
any treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain was insupportable. The French executive 
forthwith accused the American executive of the 
ha»cst ingratitude, of cunning, reservation, and 
double dealing ; of having sold themselves to the 
tyrant George 111., and of having thus renounced 
the amity and provoked the resentment of the 
(7uin<h Ri‘pubhquc. These public demonstrations 
were accompanied by secret designs of u very hostile 
and pernicious nature. Through a private channel 
President Washington received information that the 
special agents of the French e.xccutive in the West 
India islands were about to issue orders for the 
capture of all American vessels, laden wholly or 
partially with provisions, and bound for an} port 
within the doininions of the British crown. Now 
a very important part of the trade of the United 
States consisted of exports of provisions to our West 
India colonies. Monroe, who had succeeded Goii- 
verneur Morris as American minister at Paris, was 
recalled, as being but too likely to second the wishes 
of the democratic party, and Charles Pinckney, 
brother of T. Pinckney, the late minister at London, 
was selected by Washington to succeed him. This 
appointment was made in the summer of 179G, but 
Pinckney did not arrive at Paris till the month of 
November, and before any dispatches relating the 
insults which had been put upon him could be 
received in the United States, Washington had 
ceased to be president. It had been thought that 
he would stand another eleciion, but in the month 
of September Washington publicly announced his 
intention of withdrawing entirely from the toils of 
office, and put forth a long document which is called 
his valedictory address to the people of the United 
States. The two great parties now brought forward 
Gieir respective chiefs : John Adams the elder, and 
T. Pinckney, the late minister at London, were 
supported for the offices of president and vice-presi- 
dent by the English party, or federalists, or Wash- 
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ingtonians; the whole force of the French jiarty 
was exerted in favour of Jefferson, who, notwith- 
standing his manifold decUmtions that he bad done 
for ever with public life, now aspired to be tlie 
successor ofWashington, to change his entire sys- 
tem, and to bring in one of his own party as vice- 
president. The contest was excessively sharp, and 
seemed at one time doubtful, but in the end the 
federalists proved n trifle stronger than the anti-fede- 
ralists, aiui J. Adams, by n majority of three votes 
over Jefl'erson, w'ns elected president of the United 
States. The curious constitution of the rejmhlu; 
must be read by those who w ish to have u clear 
notion of the mode of electing the two chief magis- 
trates ; hut it w ill suffice here to state that Jeflersun, 
the candidate for the presidency, having more 
votes than T. Pinckney, the candidate for the vice- 
presidency, W'ns considered, in conformity with the 
American constitution, to be duly elected to the 
latter office. It seemed strange to many, that the. 
political rival of Washington should accept the 
inferior post and hold office under Adams, one of 
the most derided of the federalists or Auglo-men ; 
but Jefl'erson was deeply in debt, and the snlai v 
attached to the vice- presidency was an ]in[iurtttnt 
object in his calculations ; and, moreover, if Adams 
sluHild chance to die during the fixed term of oflice, 
the president’s chair, with its higher salary and 
greater prerogatives, would he open to the acting 
vice-president. The pains which Jefferson took to 
mystify some of liis fticnds and conceal his motives 
can impose only on very credulous minds. Tiierc 
W05S still another circumstance to render the infe- 
rior post he took not unacceptahlc or unprofitable 
to the j»rojcct8 he had in view ; — the vice-president 
is, by right of that oflice, chairman, or speaker, or 
president of t\ie Ainencuii scnale, having a casting 
voice, which was then of very great value, as the 
number of senutOTB was only thirtv-two. And in this 
capacity Jefferson might hope, by his ahilily and 
elocpicnce, and lus practised turn for political in< 
trigue, to win over or democratize some of the 
senators. According to the Ameiicun system there 
was nothing anomalous, or any wuy wrong, in a con- 
flict of opinions and views between the chief magis- 
trate of the republic and his cabinet miinsterH, 
or between the president and the vice-president, 
and therefore Jefferson immediately act hiinself in 
opposition to Adams, and thwarti'd or attempted to 
thwart nearly all the new president’s iiicuHureB, but 
most of all those which went to secure the Irieud- 
ship of England and the mninienance of the treaty 
which Washington had concluded with her. Fancy 
and fiction have been resorted to in order to describe 
the pleasant solitudes of Mount Vernon, and the 
happy, tranquil days which closed the life of the 
great Liberator ; but, if we do not greatly err, the 
eye of truth would have discovered in t^t retire- 
ment, a proud old man, with bis pride wounded and 
his hopes blighted, with little to please him in the 
present aspect of affairs, and with nothing but doubt 
and anxiety for the future fate of his country. At 
the close of the year 1796, when Washington witli- 
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drew from the stage, there were or there recently 
liad been troubles in the east and troubles in the 
west, troubles in the north and troubles in the 
south — fierce insurrections, with gouging and nose- 
slitting, among the Kentuckians, who wanted exten- 
sion of territory, and obstinate rebellions against 
the central government among the Pennsylvanians, 
who wanted an exemption from taxes. The Penn- 
sylvanian insurgents had fired upon the officers of 
the law, had besieged the inspector-general of excise 
and compelled him to surrender and deliver up his 
papers; had made the marshal promise that he 
would execute no more processes to the west of the 
Alleghany mountains ; had stopped the mail and 
broken open the letters to discover the persons who 
were opposed to them, and had made all such per- 
sons fly the country ; after which they had called a 
convention to set both the state government and 
the central government at defiance. All this had 
obliged Washington to call upon New Jersey, Vir- 
ginia, and one or two other states of the UTiion to 
march 12,000 militia into Pennsylvania. The 
greatness of the militant force employed is said to 
have prevented the efiusion of blood ; but it is cer- 
tain that, although the disaffected did not venture 
to assemble in arms, some blood was shed in this 
civil strife, and that, afterwards, the executive was 
not strong enough to procure any adequate punish- 
ment for some of the leaders of the insurrection who 
had been arrested and detained for legal prosecution. 
While the militia were assembling in Pennsylvania 
the spirit of insurrection showed itself in a part of 
the neighbouring state of Maryland. Nor was that 
spirit subdued in Pennsylvania by the marching of 
the 12,000 militia : a sour and malignant temper 
displayed itself, and plainly indicated that the people 
would rise again if that great military force were 
wholly withdrawn, and President Washington had 
therefore been compelled to leave a strong detach- 
ment in the centre of the disaffected country all 
through the winter of n94-5. 

When Pinckney reached Paris to deprecate the 
wrath of the directory which now exercised the 
powers which had been held in such rapid succes- 
sion by BO many parties, lie was treated with a 
degree of insolence which could scarcely have been 
exceeded if he had been the agent of some petty 
conquered state in Italy or on the Rhine. He was 
told that the French people naturally preferred his 
predecessor Monroe, who was a friend to France 
and a foe to England — that foe of all free nations. 
The directors kept him waiting for an audience 
like a lackey in an antechamber, and, when they 
admitted him and inspected his credentials, they 
haughtily announced to him their determination 
not to receive another minister plenipotentiary from 
the United States, until after the redress of 
grievances demanded of the American government 
which the French republic had a right to expect. 
This insulting audience was followed by verbal 
messages still more insolent, which were intended 
to sting the American minister out of France ; 
and at last, seeing that Pinckney was not to be 


driven away by such means, the directors sent him 
a written order to quit the territories of the French 
republic within eight-and-forty hours. The Ame- 
rican plenipotentiary humbled himself so far as to 
request to be allowed to remain as a private in- 
dividual ; but the directory refused the request. 
To complete this hostility American vessels were 
embargoed in the ports of France, Holland, &c., 
and were seized by French cruisers or privateers 
wherever found, and were shortly afterwards all 
condemned as fair prizes. At the same time the 
directors did what Monsieur Genet had done 
before them — they appealed from the American 
executive to the American people, and laboured 
hard and ingeniously, and in many modes, to effect 
a breach between the central government and the 
citizens. This contemptuous treatment is sup- 
posed to have produced an evil effect on the popu- 
larity of the French and democratic party in 
America, where, it is said, the majority of the 
people would have been found ready to vindicate 
their insulted dignity by declaring war against 
France. But the American government proceeded 
to humble itself still further — to crouch at the feet 
of the French directory, and only to receive more 
and more insults. Instead of sending the French 
minister out of their country, and suspending all 
diplomatic intercourse as the usual and proper reta- 
liation for the expulsion of Pinckney from France, 
they sent to France not one but three envoys or 
commissioners — T. Pinckney, Martball, and Gerry 
These illustrious republicans <^iok their departure 
in the summer of 1797. Early in 1 798 dispatches 
were received by President Adams’s government 
from them — dispatches which excited one general 
burst of indignation from the federal party, con- 
verted some of their o]>ponents, and for a time 
silenced the favourers and apologists of France.* 
In short, the directors had treated the triad worse 
than they had treated the single envoy : they had 
refused to recognise the envoys, or even to look 
into their letters oi credence ; they insinuated that 
two out of the three being taken from the federal 
party (which had supported the measures of their 
own government) furnished just cause of umbrage, 
as the federalists were prejudiced in favour of 
Great Britain, &c. While thus refusing to recog- 
nise them, the directors, by means of irregular un- 
official agents, gave them to understand that the 
payment of a very large sum of money from the 
United States to the French republic was the con- 
dition which must precede not only any reconcilia- 
tion, but any negociation whatever ! Jeflerson well 
understood his own countrymen when he said that 
the seat of their sensibility was in their purse. 
The envoys (who might have remembered that the 
states still owed money to France) were horror- 
stricken ! They could scarcely believe their ears 
— they thought there must be some mistake — 
they hoped that the unofficial agents were making 
an essay to rob on their own private account ; but, 
upon further inquiry, they obtained sufficient evi- 

• Tucker. 
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dence that the said agents acted by authority of 
the directors, and that it was really the voice of 
the executive of the Grande Repvhltque which said 
— “ Millions of Spanish dollars down upon the 
nail, or no restitution, no compensation, no recon- 
ciliation, no treaty !” The three Americans re- 
presented that an advance of money by a neutral 
to a belligerent power would be a departure from 
neutrality ; that such payment might be considered 
as rendering America tributary to France, and , 
taken as a precedent ; and they returned a decided 
negative to the proposition. The French directors, 
however, returned to the charge, or their agents 
endeavoured to work upon the fears of the Ame- 
ncahs for their country, and for themselves per- 
sonally. They described the immense and still 
increasing power of France, her conquests in Bel- 
gium, Holland, Italy, Germany, the humiliation of 
tlie house of Austria, the rum or confusion which 
had fallen upon every continental power that had 
dared to op]) 08 e the invincible republic ; thc*y spoke 
confidently of the invasion and conquest of Great 
Britain and Ireland, chuckling over the Irish re- 
Viellion which was then breaking out under their 
auspices, of the suspension of cash payments by 
the Bank of England, and of the mutinies in our 
navy at Portsmouth and theNore ; and they asked 
where, except in the friendship of France, could 
America look for safety ? The throe envois were, 
moreover, assured that if they believed their conduct 
would be a])proved in the United States they were 
much mistaken, for the means which the directory 
possessed m those states to excite odium against them 
were great, and would un(|uc8tioiiablv he employed. 

In a letter addressed to Talleyrand, as tlie directors* 
secretary for foreign afluirs, tlie three envojs gave 
a detailed account of tlie uniform friondliness of 
their government to France. Tallcvrand replied 
unofFicially, and eliminated the American govern- 
ment in his most caustic style ; and tins letter was 
111 possession of an anti- federalist printer in Phil- 
adelphia, who had uniformly sujiported the preten- 
sions of the French republic, some time before it 
reached the American government. Tliese were 
among the means which the directory possessed in 
the States. Talleyrand had not lived in those states 
in vain ! Though refused recognition, though 
bearded and trampled upon by some of the vilest 
secret emissaries ol the profligate directory, though 
put under the surveillance of the French secret 
poll 'e, the American trio remained at Pans as long 
as they were allowed to do so, petitioning to be 
heard, and drinking to the dregs the cup of national 
humiliation. After making sundry intimations to 
the two of the three envoys who belonged to the 
federal or Washington party that they were very 
unwelcome visitors in h>ance, and ought to get 
them gone, the directors sent them their passports, 
and commanded them to quit the territories of the 
French republic forthwith. But, still further to | 
aggravate these wrongs, the directors at the same 
time acquainted the third, or the anti-federal 
envoy, that he might remain where he was : and j 
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this anti-federalist, this corregponder.t and fast 
friend of Jefferson, this Gerry, gladly contented to 
stay at Paris, and to resume, in an unofficial man- 
ner, and as a private American citizen, the discus- 
sions which had been broken off. And at Paris, 
and under the surveillance of Fouche’s policct 
Gerry remained, until the powers supreme thought 
proper to order him aw ay to FoiUnmcbleau, where 
he lived for some time as a detenu. Well may it 
, be said that history will scarcely furnish the ex- 
ample of a nation, not absolutely degraded, which 
has received from a foreign power such contumely • 
and insult as were suffered by the United States in 
the persons of these ministers ! • 

During these transactions open war continued 
to be waged by the cruisers of France and her 
dependencies on American commerce; and a decree 
was jnit forth by the directors w'hich made a ves- 
sel friendly or enemy according to the. hands by 
which the cargo was manufactured. The new 
maritime law went to throw’ all American shipping 
out of employment, us British bottoms, which alone 
had the heneht of convoy, would have all the 
return cargoes from England. The seat of sen- 
sibility was again touched ; and throughout the 
American union there was a loud outcry against 
the decree, and a louder cry of “ Millions for de- 
fence, nut a cent for tribute !** Favoured by the 
feelings and reaentmenia of the moment, President 
Adams, in a message to the two Houses of Con- 
gress, recommended that the country should be 
put in a state of defence, and that a commission 
for reprisals by seu sbould be issued. Jefferson 
called tins message an insane niesstige," und re- 
commended tbal (’ongress should adjourn, in order 
to euiiMili tbeir constituents, and in order to gain 
lime enougli to allow the descent of the French on 
England uud Ireland to have its ellcct here, in 
America, us well us ihcrc-t But a coiisidershlc 
majority stood by the ])resulent and voted wlial he 
recoiiinicndcd. And now, at this moment of gene- 
ral indignation against France, was laid the first 
foundation of that national armed American navy, 
which was never employed against the French, 
but which, fourteen years afterwards, was em- 
ployed, and upon infinilcly less provocation, against 
England. Ilcso'lu lions were passed for equipping 
ships of war and forming a regular naval depart- 
ment ; an improved organization was given to the 
militia, a provisional army of 20,000 men was 
voted, and Washington was invited from his re- 
tirement at Mount Vernon to take the command of 
this army as soon as it should be ready. A tax 
on stamps bad been previously authorised, and now 
a direct tax on lands was resorted to.^ 

* Judi^ MnrahnU 

t Lpttrr rroni JeirtTr^nD to MadUmi dstod March t, 17M. 

i As the aiiii-rt'dprnlisu and ihni au m^roiu ud Uballoac Joar* 
naliitU were still Tor jirfwr\iii|,' amit> with Frsti«4* — werv eonsUntly 
I as.imin 2 that the Krcrii h wen* jet th« bint riiaads Of America, and 
I wcri* iHilv provoki-d i'> tin* I'oiidMct of WoslilnBUm and Ills |mrty. and 
I by ihi- two li'ilirnl rn- oyii— wf rc ralunmlatinK President Adams, every 

I ' mini coiiaerted with his (;o«rrnmenl. and fadm-allst of marK 

and likeiiliood.-Adanii ventared to nroTHMe, and Ui« majority of 
I'nTiL'Tcsii to pasa, a law fur punishioe aO liUellons writings against the 
I pubi c aiitliuribes. And this was followed by anotlier law for 
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There was a mustering of forces, and a great 
drumming and trumpeting throughout the land, 
but nothing came of it. The soldier of fortune 
from Corsica, returning from Egypt at the close 
of 1799, overset the directory, and made himself 
first consul of France. He began to alter nearly 
everything that the directory had clone ; and he 
clearly saw the advantages to be derived from re- 
newing friendly connexions with the United States, 
and from involving them in quarrels with England. 
Three more American envoys extraordinary and 
ministers plenipotentiary were packed off for Paris 
to negociate with Napoleon Bonaparte, and in due 
course of time their negociations terminated in 
what the Americans chose to consider an amicable 
and satisfactory adjustment of all differences with 
the French Republic. George Washington did not 
live to see this renewal of a close and friendly in- 
tercourse with France, which for many years he had 
considered as highly dangerous to the trancjuillity, 
independence, morals, religion, and happiness of 
his country. He died at Mount Vernon, on the 14th 
of December, 1799, in the sixt) -eighth year of his 
igc; leaving a widow, but no son to succeed him — 
caving no issue of cither sex. One sensibility w'as 
checked by another, or the great seat of American 
sensibility, the purse, opposed all such honours as 
cost money. Speeches and eulogiums there were 
in Congress, funeral orations in all the great towns 
of all the Slates, and jicrhaps there never was a 
greater outlay of words and long-winded sentences 
bestowed upon any illustrious man on a similar 
occasion. Congress voted too, that the president’s 
chair should be covered >\ith black crape, that 
all the members should wear mourning, that it 
should be recommended to the people of the 
United States to wear crape on the left arm for 
thirty days, that there should be a funeral proces- 
sion from Congress-hall to the German Uutheran 
church in Philadelphia, in memory of General 
Washington ; and all this was done accordingly, 
being cheap to do. But another vote for erecting, 
at the national expense, a suitable monument, 
though carried unanimously in Congress, was 
never carried into execution, for it would have cost 
much money, and a voice, coming from the seat 
of sensibility, said that the only proper monument 
to the memory of a meritorious citizen was that 
which the people would erect in their affections. 
This monument in the hearts of the American 

away all alioiis who should be proved to the povernmont to bo buh- 
picioiis or dant'orous persons. Tins law resembled our alien law, and 
it was far more necessary in the United Stntoa than it eier was m Eng- 
land That country swarmed with Eiencli propagandists, Irish revo- 
lutionists and other fugitives from the pnllows, reinliitionary Sents- 
men and Englishmen, club-men from all manner of clubs and anarchic 
Hii icties, and from nearly all parts of tlu‘ old wnild; the most niime- 
ruus or the most turbulent briiip the natives of the green island, who 
hciided almost every insiirr^ctuin or not. A very 'considerable portion 
of the obnoxious JounmliBtB wi’ie liislimen It is said that these two 
laws— the law against libellous w ritings and the alien law — eventually 
turned the tulp of public feeling, and ruined the Washington party 
and .Adams’s admiiustration ; but there were innumerable other 
raiises at work, and the nature of the country and its democratic iu- 
stitutlons, and the miseralilo weakness of the central government, 
rondorod this ruin inovitable, and lusured the return of angry hostile 
leelings to England, ns soon ns the present wrath against France 
ahouUl modeiate, or os soou as the French should cease wounding the 
seat of sensiliilily. 


people did not prevent a very large part of them 
from heaping obloquy upon his humble grave, by 
bolding up Adams, and the other men who were 
but pupils of Washington or continuators of his 
system of policy, as oppressive aristocrats, as foes 
to the liberties of the populace, as traitors to their 
country, sold to England ; nor did this cease until 
Jefferson, the political adversary of Washington, 
was put into the president’s chair. It would be 
too long to describe by what means the mode of 
electing the president of the United States was 
altered, and by what. toilsome processes and in- 
trigues that right of election to the supreme ma- 
gistracy was made to devolve upon Congress. But 
on the 17th of February, 1801, Jefferson obtained 
the post at ^hich he had been so long aiming, 
being elected president by ballot by ten of the six- 
teen states then constituting the Union.* 

From this moment commenced the real reign of 
the democrats upon the American earth. All 
things underwent a rapid change and transmuta- 
tion ; both the domestic and the foreign policy of 
the federalists were rapidly altered, and the 
yopuli began to be taken as the voice of the gods. 
Only, to keep it in tunc with his own voice, Pre- 
sident Jefferson played all sorts of popular farces, 
and resorted to the most degrading condescensions 
towards the mob. Not without a reminiscence of 
the days when he wore scarlet unmentionables and 
a gold-laced coat, he now dressed more plainly 
than a Philadelphia quaker, and ussunied almost 
as slovenly an ajipearance as ^ backwoodsman. 
To preserve some order and decency, some respect 
for his office, and some little state and dignity to 
the person of the nominal chief magistrate of the 
republic, Washington had established a few simple 
forms and ceremonies. Jefferson began to sweep 
all these away, ns making invidious distinctions 
between men and men, and as being inconsistetit 
with republican simplicity and republican prin- 
ciples generally. And, accordingly, the house of 
the president and the hall of Congress began to 
grow into bear-gardens, and the last remnant of 
courtesy and politeness soon took its departure 
from among all those classes who would mono- 
polise the titles of true republicans and true pa- 
triots. The gentlemen of the old or Washington 
school, many of whom bad received a classical 
education in England and had travelled among the 
politest nations of Europe, were dying off rapidly ; 
the subdivision of property was destroying the class 
to which they had belonged ; the refined and the 
sensitive shrunk from a jostle and scramble with 
the unmannerly and ungovernable democracy ; and 
such of the well-educated and polite as aimed at 
the honours or emoluments of office, or the excite- 
ment and fume of public life, were obliged to put 
on the rude bear-skin in order to captivate and 

* The states which voted for Jefferson were New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia. North Carolina, Georgia, Tenessee, Kentucky, 
Vermont, and Maryland. The four states of New Hsmpshlre, Mossa- 
chiisetta, Connecticut, and Rhode Island voted for Colonel Burr ; and 
I the members t^om South Carolina nnd Delaware put in blank ballots.— 
I Tuckn. 
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win their way with that monster universal suffrage. 
A few years of the rule of Jefferson and of his 
counterpart Madison sufficed to alter the whole 
aspect of American society. The end is not yet 
come; but ever since the year 1801 there appears 
to have been a precipitate declension in good 
manners and in qualities more important than 
manners. 

Jefferson immediatel 3 r nominated Madison his 
secretary of state, and Gallatin his secretary of the 
treasury, not being able to find, even among his 
own Frenchified part) , two men who had a more 
rancorous hatred of England. Among the first 
things he did ns president was to send an anti- 
Jcderal ambassador of his own choosing to Pans, 
there to make sure of the friendship of that true 
lepubhcaii Bonaparte, and to invite that English- 
born subject and renegade, that American-French 
citizen, Thomas Paine, the author of the ‘ Rights 
of Man * and the ‘ Age of Reason,’ to return to 
America and live upon the bounty of his grateful 
adoptive country ; — to write a very complimentary 
epistle to Doctor Priestley, who had carried his 
household gods to Philadelphia, not without abuse 
of England, or lamentations upon the bigotry in 
politics and religion which had driven the doctor 
from Ills country ; — to put afl’roiits upon Mr. Merry, 
llu* old English envoy, and particularly upon his 
wife. 

There were many intorvcniciit heart-burnings, 
(ind not a few insults difficult of digestion, and 
which possddy might not have been digested by 
England if it had not been for the critical stale of 
the war carrying on against Bonaparte ; but it was 
not until the year 1807, when Jefferson was for 
the second time president, that the war-whoop W’as 
again raised against Great Briiain. Bonaparte’s 
Berlin decree, against which the Americans had 
never presumed to offer anj seiious remonstrance 
(Jefferson was engaged at the tune in a friendly 
correspondence with the govciriment of the dc- 
vourcr of republics, in order to obtain through his 
all-commanding means the cession fiom Spain to 
the United States of Florida), had, in the eyes of 
the British government, rendered necessary a re- 
taliation, and had produced fresh orders in council 
intended to support our maritime rights and com- 
merce, and to counteract Bonaparte’s Continental 
system, the basis of which was the Berlin decree. 
As on other occasions, the American wrath was 
kindled, not against the first cause, but against the 
almost inevitable effect of that cause — uot against 
France, who had made the grand innovations in 
national law, and who had trampled upon the 
rights of all neutrals, but against England, who 
resorted to measures for self-defence, and with the 
object of abrogating the most monstrous B)8tem that 
ever European conqueror had attempted to impose. 
But the plain truths aie, that Jefferson and all the 
statesmen of his school entertained much the same 
feelings with respect to the commercial and naval 
greatness of England with their friends in France, 
their understandings being generally of the same 


character, and their tempers quite as violent ; that 
they had no dread of trance, who by this time 
had lost her commerce, her colonies, and her ships, 
whose power could never coittc in contact with 
their own, and whose resources were devoted to a 
war in the issue of which they (the Americans) 
vainly thought that the United 8tutos had no in- 
terebt ; that they thus hoix^d, by condescensions to 
France, to obtain ingress into all the ports of 
Europe, and to rival and then annihilate that trade 
upon which England relied for the prosecution of 
the w ar and the preservation of her independence ; 
that the whole democracy of America hated 
England, her commerce, her power, and pre- 
eminence, as much as Bonaparte himself did.* 

In his Berlin decree the French ruler ventured 
to declare the British Islands m a state of blockade, 
and to interdict all neutrals from trading in any 
commodities whatsoever with a British jiort. This 
was a violent infringement of the law of nations ; 
an outrage committed on neutral rights, which 
called upon all parties to avenge themselves on its 
original authors, and must loudly of all did it call 
upon the Americans, a neutral, trading people, 
who had raised such a clamour about neutral rights. 
But America neither resisted nor remonstrated, 
and thus she committed herself with our great 
enemy; for, if France violated the law of nations, 
as she iinqucbtionahly did by this decree, and if 
America calmly acquiesced m this outrage on her 
rights, in common with the rights of all neutrals, it 
w'ill hardly he denied that she made hcisclf a party 
in the quarrel which France had with England, 
conihining, in effect, with ilic common enemy. 
Before the issuing of the Berlin decree, Jefferson 
complained of various insults offered to the flag of 
the United States by Great Britain. These appear 
1 to hjiMi arisen almost entirely from our determina- 
tion to shut out the Americans from the blockaded 
ports of France, and to prevent their currying 
articles contraband of war to our enemy. Other 
violent remonstrances had arisen out of that inex- 
haustible cause of quarrel which lay in the impress- 
ment of seamen, the American practice of turning 
our sailors into citizens, and the difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing British from American seamen. An 
American sailor, too, had been killed by a random 
shot fired from the British ship ‘ Lcander,’ near 
Sandy Hook; and, though the murder of the 
second mate of the ‘ Little Cherub,* and the mur- 
ders of various other Amencan citizens by the 
French, had never been avenged in any way, this 
fact was set down to our account us an unparalleled 
outrage. Before any attempt was made to nego- 
ciate, or even to explain, some of the hottest-headed 
of the anti-federal party proposed in Congress very 
extreme measures, as — to suspend all importation 
from any port of the British dominions, — to per- 
mit no intercourse whatever between the two 
countrie8,~to prohibit the importiition in any 
vessels whatsoever of the produce or manufactures 
of Great Britain and her colonies. Many specific 

• fiouthey, Id Edin. Au. Rtgiat. 
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articles, the manufacture of Great Britain, were 
actually prohibited ; and, as if anticipating an 
immediate war, sums of money were appropriated 
for fortifying the ports and harbours of America, 
and for building gun-boats. But news arrived 
that Pitt, whom the Americans, like the French, 
considered as Vennemi du genre humain^ the arch- 
enemy of liberty and equality, was laid twelve feet 
deep under the pavement of Westminster Abbey, 
and was succeeded by Foe, whose fortune it was 
(as Burke once remarked) to be exceedingly 
popular with all the enemies of his country, and 
whose character was as much extolled by the 
Americans as it was by the French. Messrs. 
Monroe and Pinckney were immediately appointed 
to negociate with the Whig cabinet. Before the 
negociation had made much progress, Fox was laid 
to rest by the side of his great rival ; but the All 
Talents ministry survived for a few months ; and 
Fox’s nephew and pupil, Lord Holland, conjointly 
with Lord Auckland, continued the negociation 
with the two American envoys, and concluded with 
them a convention (which, in fact, concluded no- 
thing) on the 31st of December, 1805. It was 
while these discussions in London were in progress 
that copies of the Berlin decree (the decree was 
dated on the 21st of November, 1606) were re- 
ceived ; and this circumstance ought to have in- 
duced our two noble negociators to suspend any 
convention or treaty until it was known whether 
the government of the United States would or 
would not resist the will of Bonaparte. As soon 
as Jefferson heard of the death of Mr. Fox, he 
anticipated a change of ministry and a return to 
power of the Pittite or Tory party, and, as if he 
were determined to come to an amicable arrange- 
ment only with the Whigs, he immediately sent 
off instructions to Monroe and Pinckney which 
differed widely from those he had previously given 
them, and which set forward pretensions and 
claims which had not been mentioned or hinted at 
before. If these instructions had reached the two 
envoys in time, there would have been no conefu- 
sum, unless our two lords had been content to 
throw' the flag of England at the feet of her re- 
volted colonies. But Jefferson’s fresh instructions 
did not reach London until more than two months 
after the treaty had been signed. Notliiiig, there- 
fore, remained for the president to do but to refuse 
his ratification of the treaty which his chosen 
envoys had concluded, and this he at once did. 

America continued in her almost hostile attitude ; 
but Monroe and Pinckney remained in London. 
When the All Talents ministry was ousted, and 
when Mr. Canning became secretary for foreign 
affairs, under the Duke of Portland, the two 
American envoys pressed the new dlaims and pre- 
tensions in Q very high tone. These were met by 
Mr. Canning with a tone equally high : he insisted 
that England had the indisputable right to retaliate 
upon the French decree; that America, by sub- 
mitting to the Berlin decree, was pursuing a 
course which could not be allowed, and that the 


British government must continue to impress 
British seamen found on board American vessels, 
unless the American government could give se- 
curity against practices that were intolerable at all 
times, and doubly so at a moment like the present. 
Still, innovating and showing a contempt for the 
fundamental rules of diplomacy, Monroe and 
Pinckney wanted to make the treaty of the 31st of 
December, which they had signed, and which their 
government had refused to ratify, the basis of a 
new treaty. Affairs were in this state when news 
reached London of conflict which had taken 
place in the American seas. On the 23rd of 
June, 1807, the British 50-gun ship ‘ Leopard * 
met off the capes of Virginia the large American 
frigate ‘ Chesapeake,* which, though classed as a 
frigate, was at least equal in force to the ‘ Leopard.* 
Knowing that there were several English deserters 
on board the ‘ Chesapeake,’ whom he had vainly en- 
deavoured to recover by other and amicable means, 
the captain of the ‘Leopard’ insisted upon the 
right of search, as the only process by which tlie 
men could be brought back. After some equivo- 
cating answers, and an assurance that he knew 
nothing of the English deserters, the American 
captain refused to be searched, and made some 
visible preparations for resistance. Hereupon the 
‘ Leopard ’ fired a single shot across the ‘ Chesa- 
peake’s ’ fore foot. This was followed by a second 
single shot. N o effect being produced, and the 
‘ Chesapeake* preparing to return the fire, the 
‘ Leopard ’ gave her a broadside|^ and, after a short 
pause, renewed her lire. The Chesapeake * re- 
turned a few straggling shot, not one of which hit 
her opponent ; and, in less than a quarter of an 
hour, just as the ‘ Leopard * had poured in her 
third bruaUbidc, the heavy American hauled down 
her colours, and her captain sent his fifth lieu- 
tenant on board the ‘Leopard,’ with a vcibul 
message, signifying that he considered the ‘Chesa- 
peake * to be the ‘ Leopard’s ’ prize. When some 
of the officers, petty officers, and men of tlie 
‘ Leopard * w'cnt on board the ‘ Chesapeake,’ they 
could find only one of the five deserters of whom 
they were more especially in quest. This fellow 
was dragged out of the ‘ Chesapeake’s ’ coal-hole, 
and on being brought to the quarter-deck swore 
that he was a native American, and that he had 
never belonged to any English man-of-war. Un- 
fortunately for him, he was well known to the 
‘ Leopard’s ’ purser, who had drafted him into the 
‘ Halifax ’ British ship of the line, and who was 
now on the quarter-deck of the ‘ Chesapeake * to 
identify him. About fifteen other British sub- 
jects were mustered on that quarter-deck, but only 
the man found in the coal-hole, and three other 
deserters, were taken out of the ‘ Chesapeake.’ 
[These four seamen were tried shortly afterwards 
at Halifax, Nova Scotia. Jenkin Ratford, the coal- 
hole man, was hanged at the fore-yard arm of the 
ship from which he had deserted ; the other three 
were sentenced to receive 500 lashes each, but were 
eventually pardoned.] The fire of the ‘ Leopard ’ 
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had killed three seamen, and had wounded the 
captain, one midshipman, and sixteen sailors and 
marines of the ‘Chesapeake.’ The American 
captain or commodore again offered to deliver up 
the frigate us a prize. The English captain re- 
plied, that, having fulfilled his instructions, he had 
nothing more to do hut to proceed and join his 
squadron. He then tendered assistance, which 
was refused, and, deploring the extremity to which 
he had been compelled to resort, he pursued his 
course, and left the ‘ Chesapeake * to choose hers. 

On the 2nd of July, almost as soon as the in- 
telligence of what had happened reached him in 
the new city of Washington, which for some time 
•hud been the seat of the central government, and 
without waiting forany explanation or commencing 
any correspondence, the president put forth a pro- 
clamation which sounded like a papal excoinmuiii- 
ciition of the middle ages, and which interdicted 
all British ships of war from entering any of the 
ports of the Ignited States — porta which then con- 
tained, mid hospitably entertained, various French 
slops of war which had there taken refuge from 
English pill suit. But the French flag, whether 
surmounted by the red nightcap of the Jacobins 
or the imperial crown and eagles of Bonaparte, was 
a pleasant sight in the eyes of the American demo- 
cruta ; while Jefl’erson so hated the royal flag of 
En..,hind, that the sight of it gave a deeper yellow 
lh lus jaundiecd face. It was evidently with a 
ihapsudy of delight that the president seized this 
op])ortunity of excluding our ships of war. In his 
]iroel.irnalic)n he called the attack of the ‘ l»eopard * 
.in enormity committed without provocation or 
justifiable c.uise, for the purpose of taking by force, 
Irom a ship of war of the Dinted States, a part 
of hei crew who had been previously ascertained 
to be natircs of the States ! Such, indeed, was 
the usual strain of American invecti\c whenever 
tlie British were the accused. Not so when the 
French offended. In the summer of this very 
same year (1807) the United Stales sloop of war 
‘ Hornet,’ while lying in the French port of 
I’Orient, was forcibly hoarded by n French officer 
and a party of men, who seized and carried oft live 
Frenchmen, naturalized citizens of the United 
States, and who had been several years in the 
American naval service ; but not a murmur was 
heard on this subject.* 

The account of the attack on the ‘ Chesapeake ’ 
reached London on the 2Gth of July. On the 2nd 
of August, before any demand for redress had been 
made by the American envoys in London, Mr. 
Canning caused to be conveyed to them a disavowal 
of the right to search ships in the national service 
of any country for deserters, together with a pro- 
mise of suitable reparation for the unauthorised 
act of the ‘ Leopard.’ On the 6th Mr. Monroe 
transmitted to his government Mr. Canning’s note ; 
but on the same or the following day American 
newspapers reached Downing-strect, and these 
papers contained, with appropriate comments, Pre- 

* Bolton uewspaitor. as cited in Jamea'i Naval Hiatory. 
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■ident JeSmon’a interdictory proolamatioD. Theio 
screaming journals, or others which soon followed 
in their track, brought intelligence of the spirit 
with which many of the sea*coast-dwclling Ame- 
ricans had hailed tlie proclamation, and had acted 
up to it. No insult, no outrage had been spared 
to the British flag ; on the shores of the Chesa- 
peake, more especially, everything that was British 
had lieen treati^ with indignity ; a war bad been 
made upon the water-casks of our departing ships 
of war, as if to prevent tlieir carrying away with 
them that necessary element, and riHe-shuu hail 
been fired at some of our meii-of-war boats. More- 
over, to all this succeeded fresh instructions from 
Jefferson and Madison to their envoys in London, 
who consequently assumed a tone more than ever 
hostile, though pretending all the while to wish to 
treat with Mr. Cnntiiiig upon the basis of the 
treaty concluded by Lords Holland and Auckland, 
provided only America were allowed to mix up 
entirely new matter and new principles with that 
ill-arranged, and by the American government 
repudiated, treaty. Yet, still persevering in mo- 
deration, the British government issued a pro- 
claniatiuii recalling and prohibiting seamen from 
serving foreign princes and states, but declaring 
that the claim to seize deserters from the national 
ships of other powers would not again he brought 
forward, though the right of taking such deserters 
from merchantmen must be retained. Q'hey also 
recalled Vice-Admiral Berkeley, who had given 
the order to search the ‘ Ciicsapcake,’ and they 
liberated and sent back to America two men who 
had been taken us deserters, but who had been 
proved to be natives of the United States. It was 
difficult to go further, and Jefferson knew how far 
our government hud gone — Jefferson liad the 
Gazette containing the pioclaniation and other 
d(»cunipntB of a conciliatory tendency in his pos- 
scsbion — w hen he proposed to Congress to lay an 
embargo on all vessels of the United States, and 
to command the trading ships of all other nations 
whatsoever to quit the American harbours as soon 
as the act should be notified to them, with or with- 
out their cargoes. The subject was discussed in 
both Houses in secret session, or, as we say, with 
closed doors. The proposition was warmly opposed 
by the federalists or Washingtonians, and by some 
others who foresaw that such a suspension of all 
trade or intercourse with foreign nations would be 
more injurious to their country than to England, 
against whom the measure was directed ; but the 
resolution was, nevertheless, adopted by very large 
majorities. Thus matters remaine<l from the month 
of December, 1 807, to the declaration of war in 
1812, an interval which the American government 
employed in adding to the number of ita gigantic 
frigates, and which the commercial claaaea spent 
in a hopeless struggle against bankruptcy and 
ruin. Attempts were not wanting on our part to 
come to a friendly accommodation. In 1808 Mr. 
(now Sir George) Rose proceeded as our envoy to 
Washington, for the avowed purpose of restoring 
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good intelligence; buf Jefferson demanded the 
revocation of our orders in council as a prelimi- 
nary, with the entire exemption of ships bearing 
the flag of the United States from any search, or 
from any question as to the goods they carried. 
Our envoy returned home, and the embargo was 
continued, notwithstanding the loud complaints of 
the north-eastern States of the Union, who were 
again muttering threats of breaking the federal 
compact, and setting themselves up as an inde- 
pendent separate rc])uhlic. In 1809 Jefferson was 
succeeded as president by Madison. The embargo 
had, by this time, become so oppressive to a large 
part of the American community, that the new 
president, though well inclined to persevere in the 
system of his predecessor, was compelled to yield 
somewhat to the popular outcry. He peremptorily 
refused to take any steps against Bonaparte, who 
had confirmed and extended his Berlin decree by 
the issue of bis Milan decree, a still more un- 
scrupulous attack on the law of nations and the 
jiropcr rights of neutrals ; but he got an act passed 
by the legislature which repealed the universal 
embargo, and substituted a prohibition of inter- 
course with France and England, with the proviso 
that, if either of these nations should cease to violate 
the neutral commerce of the United States, the 
suspended trade with such state might be re- 
newed ; and after this he signed a treaty with Mr. 
Erskine, which professed to be for the restoration 
of amity and commerce between the States and 
Great Britain. This time it was the British go- 
vernment that refused to ratify, alleging that Mr. 
Erskine had misunderstood his instructions and 
exceeded his powers. No treaty m fact could 
subsist while America put England in the same 
category with France, and kept up her incessant 
clamour against our orders in council, without 
doing anything to oppose the Berlin and Milan 
decrees, which had given birth to our orders. It 
should appear also that Erskine was over-reached, 
and was no match for the Americans in their own 
field of diplomacy. Without waiting for the ratifica- 
tion, without which — as Jefferson himself had so re- 
cently proved by his own conduct — the treaty was 
null, a great number of impatient American mer- 
chantmen set sail for the British ^lorts, and for 
other places. Our government, however, provided 
that no loss should accrue to such vessels as had 
proceeded to England in reliance upon the treaty, 
and that none should be -stopped until after a cer- 
tain interval. In the same year, 1809 (in the 
month of April), the British government made a 
modification in the orders in council expressly to 
favour America, by opening to her trade the Ger- 
man Ocean, the Baltic, the foreign possessions of 
the Dutch, and part of Italy. In the following 
year Mr. Jackson, who had been sent out to Wash- 
ington, on the rccal of Mr. Erskine, to explain his 
mistakes and to renew the negociation, discovered 
very strong symptoms of a determination on the 
part of President Madison to brave a war with 
England. As if for the express purpose of throw- 
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ing invincible obstacles in the way to any adjust- 
ment, the American government now, for the first 
time, complained of our order of blockade of Mav, 
1806, as a violation of neutral rights, an infringe- 
ment of the law of nations, and as a provocation 
which justified the Berlin decree; and, also for 
Hue first time^ after four years of busy negociation, 
Madison put forw'ard a new doctrine about block- 
ades to which England could not have submitted 
without infinite mischief to herself. The American 
minister accused Jackson of stubbornness, intem- 
perance of language, ufnd ill will to the republic, 
and Jackson retorted the charges. The stubborn- 
ness of our envoy appears to have consisted in a 
strict adherence to his letters of instruction, and m 
a firm determination not to commit the honour 
and interests of his country. Madison instructeil 
the Am.erican minister in London to demand the 
immediate recal of Jackson as an unfriendly, im- 
practicable man. Our government recalled its 
envoy, but took good care not to express any dis- 
pleasure at his conduct or bearing in Washington. 
The Congress had passed an act, providing that, if 
either Great Britain or France should modify its 
edicts so as that they should cease to violate the 
neutral commerce of the United States, and if thi' 
other nation should not, within three months there* 
after, do the same, the restriction of intercourse 
should cease with regard to the first nation, but 
remain in force with regard to the second. This 
signified that Madison had been induced to believe 
that Bonaparte, though prescrvii^ the rigour of Ins 
edicts against all other neutral nations, and against 
England, would relax the severity of the Bcilin 
and Milan decrees in favour of the United States 
exclusively. Backed by the Act of Congress, 
Madison (in November, 1810) issued a proclama- 
tion, importing that the two French edicts Inid 
actually been revoked, and that, therefore, from 
that time forward the American restrictions uiion 
trade were abrogated with respect to Fiance. And, 
on the same day, Gallatin, his secretary of the 
treasury, sent letters to the dificrent collectors of 
the customs to announce the abolition of the re- 
strictions witli regard to France, but to declare 
that these restrictions would all be revived in full 
force with regard to Great Britain, within three 
months, unless she revoked her orders in council. 
By a subsequent letter Gallatin intimated that all 
British goods arriving subsequently to the 2nd of 
February, 1811, would be seized and forfeited. 

By his Milan decree Bonaparte declared the 
ships of all neutrals which allowed themselves to 
be searched by the English — or, which, to use his 
language, submitted to the tyranny of Biitain — to 
be, by the fact, denationalized. This meant that 
every American or other neutral vessel that sub- 
mitted to our search should forfeit all the rights of 
its flag, and be treated as an enemy, and seized and 
confiscated by the French or the allies of France, 
whejever found. Nor did the decree remain a dead 
letter : scores of American vessels were seized in 
France, in Holland, in the German ports on the 
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Baltic, and in other dependencies or conquests of 
the French empire. In Italy they were seized by 
the French viceroy, Bonaparte *8 son-in-law, Beau- 
harnais, and by his biother-in-law, Murat, King of 
Naples. In the Neapolitan ports alone many 
American merchantmen were embargf)cd, seized, 
sold, and, notwithstanding the war declared by the | 
United States gainst England in 1813, no indem- 
nity or satisfaction had been given when Murat was 
hurled from his throne in 1815. American con- 
svils and other agents remained for years at Naples 
as humble supplicants, whose memorials were 
treated with contempt. But, when the Frencli pie- [ 
beian king was dethroned and fusilladed, when the j 
old Bourbon king, Ferdinand, w'as restored to his I 
continental dominions, and when the battle of j 
Wateiloo had for ever decided the fate of the man ! 
to whom they had so long truckled, then blazed forth \ 
the American lie ; then were asserted the American i 
rights, power, and dignity, and a rejmblicaii squa- | 
dron sailed into the bay of Naples with its stripes 
and stars, peremptorily demanding from old Fcrdi- | 
mind satisfaction for the wrongs, and indetniiity for j 
the injuries, which had been committed by Murat, 
the uHurpci of his tlironc, and threatening or seem- ' 
iiig to threaten the defenceless city with a bombard- I 
ment.* And be it also rcincinbered that, even i 
after the I'liitcd States played into (ho hands of 1 
Bonaparte by concluding a treaty ^'itli him, and by 
wair'iig hostililji's against England, France herself 
did not give indemnities for the American ships j 
and property slie had seized, and that the closing ' 
of that long account W’ss only nhtinned from his ^ 
Iiresent majcfly Louis Philippe, through the friendly i 
mediation of the British government. The propo- j 
silioiis and proclamations of Jett'erson and Madison 
were little more than a repetition of Bonaparte’s • 
jiriiiciples and of the very words of his decrees ; j 
for, 111 order to have them in the trap where he j 
w'aiited them, he had said that Ins measures against 
neutrals should cease to have any elYcct with rc8|iect 
to any nation that should have the firmncfs tocoin- 
}icl the English government to respcci its Hag. Tiic 
Americans could not commit themselves to one 
single part of the princijiles maintained by Bona- 
parte in his Berlin and Milan decrees without 
coiTimitting themselves to the counteipart and con- 
sequences. Now, it was his principle that those 
who did not resist an injury offcicd them by either 
of the belligerents w'ere no longer to be considered 
as neutrals ; that by their acquiescence they made 
themselves parties to the cause of the enemy, and 
thereby rendered themselves liable to be treated in 
the same way as if they had actually declared war 
against the nation to whose interests they stood 
opposed. Thus, by the theory they embraced, 
and by the conduct they had pursued, the Ame- 

* Tlie principle quoted by the Americana waa right, howeier bard 
its pment application ; govemmeuta and dynaatiea paaa away, but the 
country, theatate reniainB,and muat be maib: onawerablc for the paat; 
but uliat waa compluned of at the time waa the iuauleiit, impatient 
manner in which the Amencana preaaed their denumd on the old 
lloirtwi) prince, alter having tamely aubmitted for ao many yeara to 
the qijuatice and ipoliation committed by Murat, under the ordera of 
lionaparte. 
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ricans had put themselves in an attitude of hos- 
tility which would have justified a declaration of 
war on the part of the English. But the English, 
having enemies enough u)X»n their hando, wished 
for no war with them. In March, 1811, Pinckney, 
the American minister, was recalled from Loudon, 
in a manner that was almost equivalent to a decla- 
ration of war by the United States. And from this 
moment the Americans acted as if the French edicts 
against neutrals had been entirely revoked, for they 
threw' open their ports for ships bearing the French 
Hag, and kept them shut against our Hag. 1 n the 
month of May of this same year (JSll) open acts 
of hostility took place uiKin the seas. Tlic British 
frigate ‘ Guerriere,* Captain Samuel John Pecliell, 
took some Biiiish sailors out of American vessels, 
and, by the mistake so easily made, took some 
two or three iiitMi who were iialivcs or citizens of 
the States. Ujioii discovering his error Captain 
Pechell returned all these Americans, except one 
man who voluntarily entered our service. Forlh- 
w'iih orders came dow n to the coast from Washing- 
ton to Commodore Rodgers to jirotect the coasts 
and commerce of the States, and to put to sea 
immediately in pursmf of the British frigate (the 
* Guerrierc ’), for her having captured and retained 
an American citizen Nothing loth for a hrusli, 
and confident in his enormous su^icriority over the 
‘Guerriere,* Commodore Rodgers, with officers on 
board wlio had come from Washington with letters 
from President Madison, bailed from the Chesii- 
peitkc on the 1 2th of May, with his innnense frigate 
‘ Picbulent,’ which was all in fighting order, and a 
mnlcli for a ship of the line. On the 13th the 
American commodore was letl to believe that he 
w'Ub getting neai to Captain Pechcll’s frigate; and 
thereupon he got an e.xtrn quantity of sliot and wads 
upon the det k and cleared the * i’rcsidcnt * for 
action. Tlic informalioii was, however, incorrect; 
and, instead of falling in with the ‘(iueiriere* fri- 
gate, the ‘ Prcsideni,’ on the lOlh of May, fell in 
with a blill more unequal antagonist — the British 
ship-bloop ‘ Ijilile BUi,’ Captain Arthur Batt 
Bingham. The. ‘Little Belt’ inoimted 18 car- 
ronadcs, thirty-two-poundcrs, and 2 nines ; she was 
a low Hushed vessel, and her entire, crew, counling 
boys, was 121. The ‘ l^residcnt ’ was larger than 
an English 74 ; she carried 5f) guns of high cnlihre, 
for 30 of them were long twenty-four-pounders, 
and 24 of them were forty-two-pounder car- 
ronadcs; her crew amounted to more than 600, 
of whom 300 were said to he British seamen ! 
Nothing is so clear as that Commodore Rodgers 
had gone out with a determination to fight the 
‘ Guerriere * frigate, and tliat, not finding her, he 
gladly attacked what he found. As he was descend* 
iiig the Chesapeake he questioned his people as to 
their readiness to fight. It may be presumed that 
these people were found more willing to fight our 
little sloopof-war than they would have been to 
contend with our frigate, inferior as she was. At 
first the ‘ Little Belt * hauled up m diaae to dis- 
cover what the big ship wu. At about half-past one 
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in the afternoon the ‘ Little Belt * was within ten 
miles of the ‘ President,* who then hoisted her 
ensign and commodore’s pendant, and edged away, 
as if to meet the * Little Belt.* Our sloop-of-war, 
at the same time, showed her number, and after- 
wards the customary signal, calling upon the 
stranger, if a British ship-of-war, to show hers. 
As Commodore Rodgers did not answer the signal, 
Captain Bingham concluded that the * President ’ 
was showing her true ensign, that she was an 
American frigate, and consequently a neutral ; and 
thereupon he hoisted his colours, wore, and re- 
sumed his course. Upon this Commodore Rodgers 
crowded sail in chase, being, as he afterwards 
said, desirous of speaking the sloop-of-war, and of 
ascertaining what she was. Captain Bingham now 
made the private signal, and, finding it unanswered, 
he felt assured that the stranger, notwithstanding 
her chasing, must be an American ; and, therefore, 
he hauled down both ensign and signal, and cf)n- 
tinued his course. At half-past six in the evening 
the ‘ President * got near to the ‘ Little Belt,* who 
shortened sail, re-hoisted colours, and hove to, 
Captain Bingham wishing to remove all remain- 
ing doubts on either side, before it grew dark. But, 
to avoid being taken by surprise, Bingham did 
what every officer was bound to do in such circum- 
stances — he double-shotted the ‘ Little Belt * guns, 
and got all clear for action. The ‘ President * ap- 
proaching as if she intended to take a raking posi- 
tion, the ‘ Little Belt * wore three times. At eight 
o’clock in the evening the two ships were not 
alxive ninety yards apart, the ‘ Little Belt * being 
upon the staruoard tack. And now Captain Bing- 
ham hailed the ‘ President ’ in the usual manner. 
The ‘ President* returned no answer, the Ame- 
ricans verifying now, as they had done on a previ- 
ous occasion, the old adage, that there are none so 
deaf ns those who will not hear. Meanwhile the 
‘ President* kept advancing, as if intending to 
rake the ‘ Little Belt,* by passing astern of her. 
But the ‘Little Belt’ wore a fourth time, and 
came to on the larboard tack. The ‘ President * 
also hove to, and the ships lay within eighty yards 
of each other. Captain Bingham standing for- 
ward on a gun hailed, “ Ship a-hoy !” The 
neutral frigate merely repeated, “ Ship a-hoy.” 
“ What ship is that ?” cried Bingham through 
his speaking trumpet. “ What ship is that ?** 
repeated Commodore Rodgers. And at this in- 
stant a gun was fired from the * President,’ and 
was presently answered by the ‘ Little Belt.* A 
furious though most unequal engagement ensued, 
and lasted for nearly half an hour, when the ‘ Little 
Belt,* owing to the loss of her after-sail and the 
damaged state of her rigging, fell- off, so that no 
gun could bear. As she ceased her firing the 
‘ President * ceased hers. Shortly after this Com- 
modore Rodgers hailed, and learned, what he and 
his officers, and every seaman on board, must have 
known many hours before, that the vessel he had 
been fighting with was a British ship, and conse- 
quently (as there was no declaration of war between 


the two countries) a friendly ship. But Rodgers 
pretended that it was now for the first time that he 
ascertained the nation and quality of our sloop-of- 
war! This worthy citizen of the United States 
then put the question, whether his weak antagonist 
had struck ? Captain Bingham answered with a 
right good English “ No!’* Our poor sloop-of- 
war lay almost a wreck upon the waters : her rig- 
ging was cut to pieces ; not a brace or a bowline 
left ; her masts and yards were badly wounded ; 
her gaff was shot aw'ay; her upper works were 
riddled ; her hull waa much battered, and shots 
w’ere entering her side between wind and water. 
Nothing but the lowness of her hull in the water, 
and the close distance at which she had fought, 
could have prevented her from being sunk by the 
enormously heavy broadside of the ‘ President.* 
And there wanted but this last catastrojihe to crown 
the whole exploit — to put a climax to this first 
grand deed of the republican navy — to this atro- 
cious attack on a cock-boat in a time of peace. Out 
of her small crew Bingham’s sloop had eleven killed 
and twenty-one wounded. During the night the 
‘ President ’ lay to, repairing her trifling damages, 
and waiting for daylight in order to have a clear 
and satisfactory view of the effects of her powers. 
The ‘ Little Belt * also lay to, getting fresh spars 
upon deck, and patching up her rigging. As soon 
as it was daylight (on the l7th of May) the Ame- 
rican ship bore up, and to all appearance seemed 
ready to renew the action. At eight a.m. she 
passed within hail of the ‘ Little .Belt,* and Com- 
modore Rodgers cried out “ Ship a-hoy ! 1 ’ll semi 
a boat on board, if you please, sir.” Bingham 
replied, “ Very well, sir.” The boat went under 
the command of Rodgers’s first lieutenant, who boie 
a message from the commodore to the English 
captain. These American officers could plead 
blindness as well us deafness whenever it suited 
their purpose. They had kepi the ‘ Little Belt * 
in sight for hours of broad daylight before the 
action commenced, they had hud her so near, 
according to Rodgeis’s own official letter, tliat 
those on board the ‘ President * could measure her 
low stein and her broadside ; they had good glasses 
on board, and they used them, and one of his officers 
said that Rodgers very well saw both the colours 
and the size of the ‘ Little Belt yet now, m his 
message to Captain Bingham, he professed to la- 
ment much “ the unfortunate affair,” and declared 
that, if he had known that the ‘ Little Belt’s * force 
was BO inferior to (he ‘ President’s,’ he would not 
have fired into her ! On being asked why he had 
fired at all, the American lieutenant replied, that 
the ‘ Little Belt ’ had fired first. This was denied 
by Captain Bingham, and by all on board the 
sloop. The lieutenant then, in the name of his 
commodore, offered assistance — nay, the magna- 
nimity went so far as to suggest that, notwithstand- 
ing the total exclusion of the British flag, the 
shattered * Little Belt * might be allowed to go 
into a port of the United States to repair and refit. 
Better for men who prized the honour of their 
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country, and who put a right estimate on this 
American generosity, to run the risk of sinking 
one and all, with their little ship, and with their 
own flag flying, than accept these ofiers ! Captain 
Bingham declined them ; the boat returned, the 
‘ President made sail to the westward, and tlie 

* Little Belt,* as soon as she could do so, kept her 
own original course to the northward.* 

It followed, as a matter of course, that, when 
President Madison and his congenial goveniment 
were applied to for explanations, they diwYOwed 
any hostile orders, declared that their intention was 
only “ to protect the coast and commerce of the 
.United States,*’ and repeated the monstrous fiction 
of their commodore, that a vessel not one- fourth 
equal to her in point of force had provoked, 
sought, and actually commenced an action with the 

* President.* They commended Rodgers for all that 
he had done, they held him up as a man of spirit 
and determination, and when the war began m a 
somewhat more regular manner, they put him for- 
ward as their pet champion, and as the proper hero 
lo defend the rights and dignity of their republican 
flag — which, indeed, we must admit Rodgers was. 
On the other side, the captain, officers, and crew 
of the * Little Belt ’ received the applause of every 
generous mind (some in America not excepted), for 
the spirit they had manifested ; and, on the Ith of 
I'lbruury, 181*2, Captain Bingham was promoted 
i<) post rank. 

The English government, however, had sent out 
a new envoy to Washington on the hopeless task of 
attempting a friendly negociation. This new envoy 
and minister plenipotentiary w'us Mr. A. Foster, 
who had been seeretary of embassy to Mr. Merry, 
in the years 1804-5-6, who knew the United 
States well, and who hud many friends among their 
natives. Besides these advantages — as they were 
considered in the eyes of those who appointed 
him — Mr. Foster had a mild and conciliating 
temper, a good deal of diplomatic experience and 
address, and manners that were calculated to please 
and charm civilized men. But these advantages, 
or the greater part of them, were really disadvant- 
ages in America : Mr. Foster’s friends were all of 
the federal or Washingtonian party, and that party 
was now crushed by Jefferson’s mobocracy, who 
took his mildness for timidity, his gentlemanly 
manners for effeminacy, and who delighted to ex- 
pose him on every possible occasion to that vulgarity 
and brutishness which were considered as essentiid 
parts of republicanism. We do not, however, 
mean it to be implied that any British diplomatist 
could now have done more than Mr. Foster did— 
that is, nothing. But, through the fault of our 
government, Mr. Foster was left doing this down 
to the moment that President Madison threw the 
gauntlet in our face. 

In every stage of these American troubles our op- 
position party in parliament, and our Ultra- Whig 
and Radical newspapers, had so far taken sides with 
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the Amcrims as to attribute the entire blame, or 
all the onginal causes of disagreement, to the folly, 
imbecility, or wickedneas of our own government. 
And many who did not go to this extreme length, 
and who considered the quarrel with a mom im- 
mediate reference to the purse and the commercial 
prosperity of the country, had maintained all along 
that in spite of the Berlin and Milan decrees, in 
spite of the glaring aubscrviency of America to 
France, in spite of the consideration, that, if we 
gave to the nag of the United States all that it 
claimed, that flag mutt render the most vital ser- 
vices to our numerous enemies, and at the same 
time monopolize to itself the trade of nearly all 
Europe, wc ought to revoke our orders in council, 
and yield every contested point in them, foras- 
much OB the said orders in council were, particu- 
larly since America had closed her ports against 
us, and had stopped all intercourse of trade with 
us, far more mischievous to Great Britain than to 
the United States. Nearly all the political econo- 
mists — in whose frigid school the warmth of patrio- 
tism and nationality seems apt to Irecze — were of 
this opinion, and they were seconded and supported 
by our manufacturers, whp could ill bear the inter- 
ruption of their great export trade to America. 
From some of these quarters repeated intiinutioiis 
had been sent across the Atlantic, that, if the Ame- 
ricans would but keep aloof from any engagements 
with France, the orders in council would cither be 
revoked, as regarded them, or very much niudifled. 
A committee was actually appointed by the House 
of Commons to examine the effects of the orders 
in council on the commercial interests of the nation, 
and this committee continued its inquiries during 
all the agitation which followed the assassination 
of Mr. Perceval. On the 16th of June (1812), 
Mr. Brougham (now Lord Brougham), die most 
eloquent of the advocates for the revocation of the 
orders, after minutely stating the facts brought out 
by the committee’s inquiries, moved an address to 
the prince regent, beseeching him to rccul or sus- 
pend the otders in council, and to adopt sucii 
other measures as might tend to conciliate neutral 
powers, without sacrifleing the rights and dignity 
of his majesty’s crown. Lord Castlereagh, now 
secretary of state for foreign affairs, deprecated the 
attempt to bring so important a question to a hasty 
decision, and stated that it was the intention of 
government to make a conciliatory proposition 
to the United States. Afier some demur Mr. 
Brougham withdrew his motion on the intimation 
that this definitive proposition was already decided 
upon in the cabinet, and would apjjear in the very 
next Gazette. And, accordingly, on the 23rd of 
June (1812), there appeared a declaration from the 
prince regent in council, absolutely revoking the 
orders in council as far as they regarded America. 
It had not been until the 20th of May that Mr. 
Russell, the American chorgd d'affaires, transmitted 
to Lord Castlereagh " a copy of a certain instru- 
ment, then for thejirtl time communicated to this 
courts purporting to be a decree passed by the 
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government of France on the 28th day of Apil, 
1811, hy which the decrees of Berlin and Milan 
arc declared to be definitively no longer in force 
in regard to American vessels.” Tliis long con- 
cealed document, or this document with a French 
falsified date, which was dated from the Palace of 
St. Cloud, stated that it was on account of the law 
passed by the congress of the United States on the 
2nd of March, 1811, which ordered the execution 
of the provisions of the Act of Non- Intercourse 
with Great Britain, and on account of the resist- 
ance to the arbitrary pretensions of our orders in 
council, and the refusal of the Americans to ad- 
here to a system invading the independence of 
neutral powers, and of their flag, that the Emperor 
Napoleon had revoked his decrees with regard to 
them. The prince regent’s revocation contained a 
proviso, that the present order should be of no 
effect unless the United States revoked their Non- 
Intercourse Act. It has been usual to say that the 
revocation came too late ; that, if our government 
had conceded it only a few weeks or n very few 
months earlier, there would have been no war wuth 
America. Now Madispn had been treating with 
Bonaparte’s government ever since the end of 
1810; he had agreed to the preliminaries of a 
treaty with that government early in the summer 
of 1811 ; and the whole course of his conduct, and 
his passionate desire to illustrate his presidency 
by annexing Canada to the United States, were 
proofs demonstrative of his determination to brave 
a war with England. If this had not been his 
fixed and unalterable resolution in May, J811, 
Commodore Rodgers would never have received 
from Washington the orders, under which he had 
acted. The truth is, that Madison and his party 
had nicely calculated on which side lay the greater 
amount of profit to be obtained, or whether the 
United States would gain more by going to war 
with England than by putting herself in a state of 
hostility against Bonaparte and his edicts. As for 
the cogent logic of fear, or as to any immediate 
apprehensions from the “ invincible ” armies of the 
Man of Destiny, they could now have gone for 
nothing, for the French had no fleets left to con- 
vey great armies across the Atlantic — they could 
scarcely show a ship at sea anywhere. “ Every- 
thing in the United States,” says the historian of 
our navy, “ was to be settled by a calculation of 
profit and loss. France had numerous allies ; 
England scarcely any. France had no contiguous 
territory ; England had the Canadas ready to be 
marched into at a moment’s notice. France had 
no commerce ; England had richly laden mer- 
chantmen traversing every sea. England, there- 
fore, it was, against whom the deadly blows of 
America were to be levelled.”* In April, 1811, 
when (according to French authorities) Madi- 
son’s envoy at Paris got the St. Cloud revoca- 
tion, and got other assurances from Bonaparte, 
the great storm gathering in the north, and 
which was destined to accelerate that conqueror’s | 
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ruin, was not yet discernible to the eyes of Ame- 
rican statesmen ; when it became visible to. them 
it was rather too late to retract, if Madison and big 
party had been inclined so to do ; but it should 
appear that there was no such inclination, and that 
the president and the whole party felt inwardly 
convinced that the Man of Destiny, the most extra- 
vagant accounts of whose exploits were always the 
most current and the most admired among these 
republicans, would prevail over Russia as he had 
done over Prussia and Austria, and the more 
surely from Prussia and Austria being now his 
allies and assistants, and sending, like nearly every 
country in Europe, their troops to fight under the 
conqueror’s orders. These Americans had culti- 
vated the friendship of Russia; they had sent 
envoys to Petersburgh, who had fallen down on 
their knees as if to worship the throne of the czar ; 
they had shown a strong leaning of affection to the 
Riibbian legation at Washington, and Jefferson had 
declared in his most emphatic style, that he firmly 
believed the Emperor Alexander to be not merely 
the best of sovereigns (for that were but a poor 
compliment according to his republican notions), 
but the best and most virtuous of men — “ one 
enthusiastically devoted to better the condition of 
mankind ” — and one who had “ taken a peculiar 
affection to America and its government;”— -but, 
notwithstanding all this, they believed, and they 
hoped, that Alexander would be crushed as the 
Emperor Francis had been, and that Bonaparte 
would soon date his decrees frofir Petersburgh as 
he had done from Vienna and Berlin.* It was 
believed, too, that tlie subjugation of Russia would 
leave Bonaparte without one powerful enemy on 
the Continent of Eui ope, and therefore lead to his 
employing all his means and energies against 
England. Great encouragement was also found in 
our temporary commercial panic, in the ill-timed 
report of our Bullion Committee, and in the par- 
liamentary debates and the newspaper strictures to 
which it gave rise. Jefferson, for one, believed 
that the credit of the Bank of England was gone 
for ever, that the nation was bankrupt : and Jeffer- 
son, though no longer president, was still the oracle 
and tutelary genius of the anti-English and war 
party. 

The moderation of England had allowed the 
American government to choose its own time. On 
the 14th of April, at a secret sitting of Congress, 
an embargo was laid on all ships and vessels of 
the United States, during the space of ninety days. 
This was intended to lessen the number of trading 
American vessels that would be at the mercy of 
England when war was formally declared, and at 

* Sir Au|7U8tus Foalor noted tlie democratic incongruity, that, of 
all the foreign locutions at Washington, the one which seemed to Ik' 
on the hebt terms with the Americans was the Russian for, 
strange to say, they have always had a leaning of affection to the 
most absolute of nil go\ernments, and have been iniblicly as well os 
indiTidually oaiiduous In courting the good graces of the autocrat." 
At a luter penod Sir Augustus mentions the surprise of the present 
Emperor Niihohui. at seeing the American envoy, the celebrated 
republican John Randolph, ol Roanoke, drop on his knees to present 
hiB ciedeutials. Sir Augustus had the anecdote from tlie emperui 'a 
own Ii]w. 
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the same time to secure for their leviathan frigates, 
their privateers, and their other fighting ships, 
good and numerous crews. As there had been but 
iittle trade ever since their Suspension of Inter- 
course Act, 08 grass had already begun to grow on 
the deserted wharves of New York and Phila- 
delphia. it was easy to obtain vessels and men for 
what they hoped might prove the profitable trade 
of privateering; and by getting the start, by tak- 
ing England by surprise, they were pretty sure to 
make a good harvest in the American seas and 
among our West India islands. By the end of 
May most of the fastest sailing ships, brigs, and 
schooners of their merchant service were fitted, or 
were fitting out, as privateers ; and many lay ready 
to sail the moment that war should be declared. 
They had not to wait long.* 

Tiic moderate party, which was now joined by a 
few of the anti-icdernlists or Jefferson men, made 
several efforts to avert or retard the breach ; and 
by so doing they exposed themselves to charges of 
treachery and treason in the newspapers, and to 
the risk of being torn to pieces, or tarred and 
feathered by the mob, or cuffed and kicked within 
the hall of Congress by their furious opponents. 
On the 29th of May the matter was brought to a 
decision, by the rejection of a resolution, “ That 
under the pre-^ent circumstances it is inexpedient 
tr* ffsort to a war w'ith Great Britain,**— which 
resolution was negatived in the House of Represen- 
tatives by 02 against 37. On the 1st of June Pre- 
sident Madison sent an awfully long message to 
both Houses of Congress, enumerating nil the pro- 
vocations received from England, commencing 
from the very heginiiiiig of the existence of the 
United States as nn independent nation, reviving 
differences which had been long since considered 
as settled, putting in new pretensions and causes 
of quarrel, inventing some facts, and distorting 
otliers, giving a false colour and character to the 
conduct of the British government, misrepresent- 
ing the temper and feeling of the British people, 
and cleverly jumping over all the provocations, in- 
sults, and serious injuries which America had 
received from republican, consular, and imperial 
France, and to all of which she had so meanly 
submitted. On the 4th of June — probably be- 
cause that day was the birth-day of our poor, old, 
blind, and distraught king, who had once been 
his sovereign — Madison laid before the two Houses 
copies of the correspondence which had passed 
between his government and Mr. Foster, the Eng- 
lish envoy at Washington, intimating that from 
that correspondence it would appear that Great 
Britain was determined neither to revoke her 
orders in council, nor to concede any important 
point. Stormy and terrible were the debates which 
followed ; loud were the boastings of one party, 
and dismal the predictions of the other. On the 
18th of June, two days after Mr. Brougham’s 
friendly oration in the House of Commons, they 
came to their resolution and declaration. Quib- 

* James, Naval History 
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bling to the last, they did not declare war ai it is 
-usual to declare it; but they declared that the 
United States and Great Britain were, and had for 
a long time past been, in an actual atate of war ! 
This determination was carried in the Houae of 
Representatives by 79 against 49. The supporten 
of war were chiefly from the western and southm 
states to Pennsylvania inclusive ; the advocates for 
peace were chiefly from the eastern and northern 
states. The ominous note of disseverance was 
again heard, the eastern and northern states com- 
plaining that their interests were sacrificed to the 
passions and the interests of their neighbours. 
When the news reached Boston, that city, though 
the cradle of the American revolution, put on 
mourning, and muffled its church bells. The 
same tokens of distress and grief were displayed in 
other tow ns of the east and north ; but at Balti- 
more, where, as in other ports of the southern 
slates, swarms of privateers were all ready to 
pounce upon the British West India trade, the 
exulting and furious mob perpetrated cruel atrocities 
upon some of the opposers of the war. 

In those states where men were free to express 
their pacific sentiments, and their English predi- 
lections, many a bold remonstrance was made, and 
now, us at a later period, the war was set down as 
impolitic, unjust, iniquitous, and the central go- 
vernment was reminded of the weakness of the 
ties wliich bound the east and the north to it, and to 
the states of the west and south. These men said 
that, if war could be justified against Great Britain, 
It could only be on the ground assumed by the pre- 
sidenr and his government that the French decrees 
had been actually ri^ealed, if not os far back as 
November, 1810, at least as fur buck as April, 
181 1 ; that the indiscriminate plunder and destruc- 
tion of American commerce, the capture of Ame- 
rican ships by the cruisers of France, and their 
condemnation by her courts and by the emperor in 
person, together with his repeated and solemn de- 
clarations that the Berlin and Milan decrees were 
still in force, and constituted the fundamental laws 
of his empire, at a period long subsequent to the 
pretended repeal, furnished a conclusive answer to 
this question. That this important question, more- 
over, was now definitely answered from another 
quarter ; that the American people had now learned 
with astonishment the depth of their degradation 
— had learned that the French emperor, as if to 
show to the world that he held the Americana and 
their government in utter contempt, had reserved 
till May, 1812, the official declaration of the fact 
that these decrees were repealed in April, 1811 ; 
and then, not in consequence of hit lenae of their 
injustice, but because the American government 
had complied with bis conditions andmoposala by 
shutting her ports, and putting herself in a condi- 
tion of hostility towards England ; ond that the 
emperor had since added that this detree of repeal 
was, when first drawn up, communicated to the 
American minister at Paris, as well aa to his own 
minister at Washington, to be made known to tho 
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preiident and government. That, as the previoua 
pledge of Great Britain had given the fulleat aa>* 
■urance that she would repeal her orders in council 
Bf soon as the French decrees should cease to exist, 
and as her subsequent conduct left no doubt that 
■he would have been faithful to her promise, they 
(the American remonstrants) could never too much 
deplore the long neglect to make known to Great 
Britain this repeid, whether such neglect were 
attributable to the h>ench government or to their 
own. They continued — “ If to the former belong 
the guilt of this duplicity and falsehood, every 
motive of interest, and every incitement of duty, 
call loudly upon our administration to proclaim 
this disgraceful imposition to the American people ; 
not only as it would serve to dev elope the true cha- 
racter and policy of France, but to acquit our own 
officers of a suppression too serious to be overlooked 
or forgiven. But, whatever may be the true state 
of this mysterious transaction, the promptness with 
which Great Britain hastened to repeal her orders, 
before the declaration of war by the United States 
was known to her, and the restoraUun of an im- 
mense amount of properly, then within her power, 
can leave but little doubt that the war, on our part, 
was premature, and still less that the perseverance 
in it, after that repeal was known, was improper, 
impolitic, and unjust y* These remonstrants drew 
a striking picture of Bonaparte’s despotism in 
France, and his unprovoked invasions, his conquests 
and oppressions, in other countries. Admitting 
that England might have been guilty of many 
faults, they contended that she was still the most 
free and beet governed country in Europe, the only 
champion of the independence of the other European 
nations ; and they asked whefher it became the free 
and independent republic of the United States to 
court the friendship of Bonaparte by rushing into 
a war with England ? If war was to be the 
portion of these United States, still they must 
regret that such a moment and such an occasion 
should have been chosen for the experiment; — 
“ that, while the oppressed nations of Europe are 
making a magnanimous and glorious eifort against 
tlie common enemy of all free states, we alone, the 
descendants of the pilgrims, sworn foes to civil and 
religious slavery, should voluntarily co-operate with 
the oppressor to bind other nations in chains ; that, 
while diverting the forces of Great Britain from 
the mighty conflict, we should endanger the de- 
fenceless territories of others.” They called atten- 
tion to the notorious and exasperating fact that 
Bonaparte had neither restored the American ships 
and cargoes he had seized, nor had so much as 
promis^ any indemnity for them. They said that, 
if this rash war was undertaken to appease the re- 
sentment or seoure the favour of France, deep and 
humiliating must be the disappointment ; fur, al- 
though the emperor was “ lavish in his professions 
of love for the American people,” although he ap- 
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plauded their ready self-devotion, and declared 
“ that their commerce and their prosperity were 
within the scope of his policy,” yet no reparation 
had been made or ofi'ered for the many outrages, 
indignities, and insults he had inflicted on their 
government, nor for the unnumbered millions of 
which he had plundered their citizens.*' 

The aspect of Canada was very tempting. Wc 
had few regular troops there ; hardly any prepara- 
tions had been made to meet the coming invasion, 
though it had been foreseen for some months ; our 
frontier forts and posts were in a poor condition ; 
our dependence was almost solely upon the militia 
of the country ; and the statesmen of Washington 
and other men hoped that the French Canadians 
would be enchanted by the warbling of the repub- 
lican voice, and join the invaders rather than fight 
against them. As far back as November, 1811 — 
that is to say, nearly eight months before their 
declaration of war — the central government had 
ordered that a force of 10,000 men should be col- 
lected at Boston. It was no doubt intended that 
the destination of this force should be kept secret, 
but the American government could never stop the 
babbling of American newspapers. Besides, this 
force, which was to be kept in readiness to march 
at a moment’s notice, could have no other object 
than the invasion of Canada. Other measures, and 
particularly the sudden enrolment of 50,000 volun- 
teers by the government of the United States, 
confirmed the opinion. But our own government 
was oppressed by the weight of^^nore -serious busi- 
ness ; our local government in Canada hud fallen 
to the lot of some incompetent men ; and both were 
induced to believe that the United States in the 
end would shrink from a war which must commit 
their principles, their interests, and their safety, 
and — as it was believed — lead to hostilities between 
states and states, and finally to the dissolution of 
the federal union. If we look to the tremendous 
struggle going on in Spain, where the war depended 
almost solely upon English arms and English money, 
and in Russia, where English counsel, countenance, 
and support were required, and then to the war of 
independence which burst out in Germany, and to 
the immensity of means required, and the incessant 
attention demanded from the English government 
to keep alive the flame that was spreading through- 
out Europe, we shall comprehend that our ministers 
were entitled to some excuse for their neglect of 
American affairs ; yet still they will remain amen- 
able to the charge of having been guilty of the folly 
of too much despising the new enemy arrayed 

* Th«y bIbo dwelt upouthe interoBl doogar aurB to result fVom nny 
close Louuexion with the French, whose interference in the affuirs of a 
furiilgn country had always ended lit intestine dissensions and usurpa- 
tion. *' Wlien we oonsider.” said they, the mysterious seoreey 
which has veiled the correspondence of the tw'u governments from our 
^iew.aud, above all, when we consider that in many iustanoes the 
most important measures of our government have been anticipated in 
I’oriB long before they were known to the .\merican mople, we can- 
not oonoeol our anxiety and alarm for the honour and independenee 
ul our country . and wo must fervomly pray that the socrillces we have 
already made to France, like the early cunoeBBions of Spain and Por- 
tugal, of Prussia and Sweden, may not be the preludes to new de- 
tnands and new concessions ; and that we may lie jireserved from all 
political connexion with the common enemy of ci\ il litierty ." — Ihid 
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■gainst them at this moat busy and moat critical 

moment. 

Early in the year 1612, months before the hos- 
tile declaration, and while Madison was constantly 
assuring our envoy that he wished to continue 
amicable negotiations, the van of the invading army 
assembled near the Detroit frontier. It was 2500 | 
strong, was well provided with artillery, and was 
under the command of Hull, who passed with the 
Americans for a great general and strategist. To 
defend the far-extending* frontiers of Upper and 
Lower Canada, end to do garrison duty in the in- 
terior of those extensive provinces, we had only, of 
regular force, about 4000 men, and some of these 
were invalids. The Canadian militia then incor- 
porated in the two provinces amounted to about 
the same number. Sir Gkorge Prevost, the com- 
mander-in-chief of these forces, was, if not an old 
woman, assuredly no general. But fortunately we 
had in the Upper province an officer of energy and 
ability, the gallant and still-lamented Major-general 
Brock. This officer, knowing of the gathering of 
Hull’s force on the Detroit frontier, and seeing 
that w'ar was certain, sent discretionary orders to a 
llritish officer in charge of Fort St. Joseph to act 
either offensively or otherwise against the enemy 
at Michilimaehiniac, as he should find advisable; 
and that officer, on the 17th of July, a month all 
but n day after the declaration of war at Washing- 
ton, captured the American place, with its garrison 
of sixty men and seven pieces of ordnance. Tins 
was the first operation of the war, ami was attended 
with very important consequences: it gave confi- 
dence to the Indian natives, who had lung and 
almost incessantly been engaged in a cruel war 
With the people of the U nitcd States, and who now 
joined the British heart and hand ; it opened a 
ready communication with many of their scattered 
nations or tribes, and it paved the way to the sub- 
seijiient disasters, and the humiliating catastrophe 
of the renowned Hull. . 

In the meanwhile Hull and his 2500 republicans 
crossed the Detroit frontier, being jireceded by a 
boastful proclamation, in which he spoke of success 
as certain, and in which he invited and incited the 
oppressed citizens of Canada to throw off their 
allegiance to a king and become citizens of the 
republic. Hull’s first serious disappointment was 
to find that his proclamation was laughed at ; that 
the French or French-descended Canadians despised 
his invitation as much us the British settlers de- 
spised it ; and that, in short, the loyalty of the 
Canadians in general was ai indisputable as their 
activity and bravery. Hull took possession of the 
British village of Sandwich, but made no attempt 
Ufion the Bntiah garrison of Amheratburgh. As 
soon as Major-general Brock learned the entrance 
of the Americans into Canada, he sent Colonel 
Procter to assume the command at Amherstburgh. 
Procter’s operations were so prompt and judicious 
that Hull beat a retreat, recrossing the strait, and 
encamping under the walls of Fort Detroit. Procter, 
following him, advanced to Sandwich, and raised 
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battcrici on the British side. Brave Brock came 
up with reiiiforcemenu ; and Hull, laducad to ex- 
tremities before his appearance, hedged up in a 
comer, with hia retreat and supplies alike cot off, 
capitulated, on the 10th of August, with 2500 men 
and 33 pieces of artillery. The fort of Detieiti its 
ordnance, stores, and a fine American vessel in the 
harbour, became the prizes of the conqueiors. By 
the same capitulation the whole of the Michigan 
territory, which separated the Indian country from 
Canada, was ceded to the Britisli, whose frontier it 
vastly improved. Leaving Colonel Procter on the 
I Detroit frontier. Major-general Brock moved off 
like the w’lnd to sweep the Niagara frontier of iti 
republican posts and forts. But, when he was sure 
of his object. Brock was paralysed by learning that 
his incompetent commaiider-iii-chief, Liouienaut- 
gcneral Sir George Prevost, had concluded an 
armistice with the American General Dearborn, 
which provided that neither party should act offen- 
sively until the government at Washington should 
ratify or annul the truce. If this uiisoldierly knight 
had wished to serve the Americans, he could not 
have adopted a more fitting measure. As his 
armistice did not piolnbit them from transporting 
ordnance, stores, and pruvisioiia to their menaced 
Niagara frontier, all these things were brought up 
in great quantities and with great hiistc; and when 
they had well fortified that frontier, and had aa- 
aembled an army of 6300 men upon it-— and, of 
course, not until then — I’resident Madison refuted 
to ratify the armistice. And, while this was doing, 
Sir George did so little for Brock that he was left 
to meet tins new invasion witii only 12()0 regulars 
and militia. Being free to clioose where they 
should cross the Niagara, the rcpubliCMis chose to 
pa^s opposite the village of Qucenstoii on that 
strait; and at daylight on the 18ih of October 
3(X)0 of iheni began to cfl'eel a landing on the 
Canadian shore. The only cnrniy they had to 
encounter was a Britisli detachment of 3(X) men 
posted in the village ; hut lung and obstinately 
did this gallant little band contest their passage. 
During the struggle, Brock arrived unattended 
from Fort Sr. George, to meet the death of a hero. 
He fell in the act of cheering on hit gallant little 
band to a charge. Our 300 then retreated, and 
General Wadsworth, with 1600 of his republicans, 
established himself on the heights behind the vil- 
lage of Queenstnn. But short was his triumph ; 
at three in the afternoon he was attacked by 560 
British regulars and between 400 and 500 CtnsdioB 
militia, who broke his line through and thrtmgh, 
put his 1600 men completely to rout, and csptui^ 
after a very brief contest, 900 men and tlie repab- 
lican general himself. Many of thooc who oocftpod 
from the field were drowned in attempting to awim 
hack to their own shore ; 400 remained on the 
field killed or wounded ; the whole corpa which 
bad croised the Niagara waa, in fact, annihilated. 
The loss on the side of the Britiah and Conadiona 
I in killed and wounded did not exceed 100. Such 
I was the result of Madioon’a first Canadian cam- 
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paign ; such the first gucceiB of his project to make, 
in his own phraee, “ territorial reprisal for oceanic 
outrages.** 

His success on the ocean, where success could 
scarcely have been hoped for, was somewhat more 
consoling. His ships, like his armies of invasion, 
were in the slips, and ready to go at a word or 
at a signal. Although New York is 240 miles 
from Washington, Commodore Rodgers received 
his instructions early enough to get from the har- 
bour of New York on the morning of the 21st of 
June, the declaration of war having been issued on 
the afternoon of the 18th. Besides his enormous 
double-banked frigate (a frigate only by name), 
Rodgers took with him another ship of the same 
sort called the * United States,* a 36-gun frigate, a 
sloop-of-war, and a brig-sloop. His first object 
was to get possession of a fleet of about a hundred 
sail of our homeward-bound West Indiamen, which 
knew nothing of the war, and were feebly protected 
by one English frigate and a brig-sloop. Off the 
Nantucket shoal Rodgers fell in, not with our 
sugar-ships, but with our tight frigate the ‘ Belvi- 
dera,* Captain Richard Byron, who had been 
warned a day or two before by a New York jii lot- 
boat that war was declared or w'as on the point 
of being declared. Rodgers came up first in his 
own leviathan the ‘ President,* which was, or ought 
to have been, a match for an English 74. Captain 
Byron’s frigate was an ordinary 36-gun frigate. 
Before the battle began two other frigates of the 
American squadron were in sight. Yet the ‘ Bel- 
videra * fought the big * President ’ for two hours, 
at times in a running fight, at other times at rather 
close quarters, firing upwards of 300 round shot 
from her two cabin eighteen-pounders alone, and 
causing more mischief than she received. Com- 
modore Rodgers, who got severely w'ounded in the 
leg by the bursting of a twenty-four-pounder, which 
also wounded fifteen of his crew, fought shyly 
towards the close, yawed about, and so gave time 
for the ‘ Congress * frigate to come up. At about 
half-past six in the evening the ‘ Congress,’ which 
carried 50 guns and a picked crew of 440 men 
with scarcely a boy among them, opened a fire 
upon the ‘Belvidera,* but the distance was loo 
great for even her long guns to take effect, and 
she presently desisted. Captain Byron, by light- 
ening his frigate, by cutting away three of her 
anchors, by starting fourteen tons of her water, 
and by throwing overboard some of her boats — by 
repairing her injured sails and rigging with ad- 
mirable alacrity, and by exerting all his good sea- 
manship, — gained way on the American squadron, 
out-manoeuvred them all, and finally escaped. 
And, what was of still more importance, the * Bel- 
videra,* by giving Rodgers a fifteen hours’ dance, 
and by leading him far away to the northward, 
destroyed his chance of getting at our hundred 
sail of West Indiamen. The republican commo- 
dore did not get so much as a spoonful of that 
sugar to sweeten the cup of his disappointment.* 

* James, Naval History. 
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He got nothing but some floating cocoa-nut shells, 
orange-peels, and refuse of that sort.* On the 
30th of July he steered for Madeira, and thence 
for the Azores, looking in vain for some good 
prize. He was so fortunate as to escape falling in 
with any of our ships of the line ; and this luck 
attended him to the last, although he ran many 
narrow chances, and was almost constantly in a 
state of flight and trepidation, as his own letters 
and the log-book of the ‘ President * will prove. 
But, to increase his present vexation, the scurvy 
broke out among his orews. Having captured six 
or seven small merchantmen and recovered one 
American vessel, he returned homeward. His 
squadron gave chase to a single British frigate, 
but could not catch her ; and he arrived at Boston 
without one national trophy. Such was the result 
of what has been humorously called Commodore 
Rodgers’s “ maiden cruize.” t 

More British ships of the line and the largest 
of our frigates, with full crews and the best ap- 
pointments, ought to have been sent to the Ame- 
rican stations, to increase the chance of cnjituring 
or sinking the American leviathans that vvere afloat 
under the fictitious name of frigates, but our Ad- 
miralty did not take these necessary steps, and 
left our frigates exposed to very unequal contests. 
While Rodgers was looking for our West India 
fleet, the ‘ Gluerriere * frigate, Captain James Rich- 
ard Dacres, escorted another fleet of our mcrchant- 
men on their way home, and having done this duty 
she was returning alone to Halifax to obtain that 
refit wdiich could no longer be postponed with any 
safety, for her bowsprit was badly sprung, her 
mainmast had been struck by lightning and was 
in a tottering state, her hull, from age and long 
service, was scarcely seaworthy, and, not to enu- 
merate other defects, her gunners’ stores were 
deficient, and what remained of her powder had 
lost its strength from damp and long keeping. 
“ In fact,*’ adds the correct and excellent historian 
of our navy, “ such was the state of general decay 
in w^hich the ‘ Guerriere ’ at this time was, that, 
had the frigate gone into Portsmouth or Plymoutii, 
she would, in all probability, have been disarmed 
and broken up.”t It was in this state that, on the 
19th of August, the ‘ Guerriere * encountered the 
heavy United States frigate * Constitution,’ Captain 
Hull, which was seventeen days only from port, in 
tlie most perfect condition, with her stores ample, 
her pow'der fresh, her full complement of 476 
picked men, and with almost everything that could 
give superiority over the crippled and long cruizing 
English frigate. In height, in length, the ‘Con- 
stitution ’ far exceeded her opponent, and the weight 
of her broadside was one-half heavier than that of 
the ‘ Guerriere.* Moreover the ‘ Constitution ’ filled 
her tops with riflemen, expert marksmen who had 

• OITiciul lettei of Commodore Rodgers, as quoted by James, Nuval 
Hist. 

-f- James.— Roitgrrs anchored at iloston on the 20th of August, just 
BIX days utter the safe arrival in the Downs of tho ' Tlialu’^ fri^te, 
which, through the admirable conduct of the * llelvidora,' had been 
cnnbled to convoy loTely home out hundred West Indiamen. 

t Jnmes. 
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been dra^n from the Bportsmen of the country and 
from the backwoodsmen, whose supplies of animal 
food in good part depended upon the chase of the 
deer and wild buffalo, and whose rifles were seldom 
out of their hands. All the American war ships 
had men of this kind.* Captain Dacres, however, 
waited for his antagonist, nothing daunted by her 
superiority, or by the lamentable state of his 
own ship and stores. He had only 244 men 
and 1 9 boys on board. The battle began at about five 
o’clock. Through the badness of her powder the 
‘ Guernerc’s ’ shot fell short, while those of the ‘Con- 
stitution * reached their mark. After availing him- 
self for some time of his apparent advantage at 
long-shot distance. Captain Hull came to closer 
quarters. At about six o’clock a twenty-four pound 
shot carried away the * Guerriere’s * mizen-mast 
by the board. The mast fell over the starboard 
quarter, made a large hole in the counter, and caused 
the ship to bring up in the wind. The ‘ Constitu- 
tion’ was now enabled to take iip an excellent 
position on the ‘ Guerriere’s * larboard bow ; and 
now the wild riflemen in the tops began their mur- 
derous fire upon the British frigate. This was 
accompanied by a sweeping fire of greAt guns, to 
which the ‘ Guerrierc ’ could reply with only her 
bow guns. In a quarter of an hour the two ships 
fell on board each other. The Americana now 
attempted to board, but the sea was rough, and the 
motion of the two ships unfavourable to their pur- 
pose; and their ardour was moreover cooled by 
some well-directed shots from our marines (un- 
luckily these brave fellows had only their common 
muhkets), which brought down tlie first lieutenant 
of American marines that was leading the boarding 
party with his riflemen, passed through the body of 
the first lieutenant of the ship who was at the head 
of the boarding sailors, and brought down the 
sailing-master. Giving up his intention of board- 
ing Hull made his riflemen continue their unerring 
fire from the tops. Captain Dacres was severely 
wounded by a rifle ball while in the act of 
cheering his men ; but, though suffering excessive 
pain, he would not quit the deck. At nearly the 
same moment liis sailing-master and the master’s 
mate w'ere wounded by those fierce backwoodsmen, 
who endeavoured to pick out the officers. In a few 
minutes after falling aboard the two ships got clear, 
the ‘ Constitution ’ showing no farther disposition 
to grapple with or lash her adversary, an operation 
wdiich she might easily have performed, os the 
‘ Guerriere’s * bowsprit had got entangled in her 
'digging. Notwithstanding his fire-eaters in his 
tops, and his two men to one, Hull preferred 
availing himself of the immense advantages that 
were in his favour in a cannonading to a hand to 
hand fight and the experiment of boarding. As the 
two ships fell asunder the * Guerriere ’ came to a 
little and brought a few of her foremost guns to 

* To eolleot theie exp^ markniieD offleen were eent among the 
Wkwoodsmen of the weit; and to embody them and give them 
eovne necewary drilling, a marine barrack (for the fellow* were called 
morliHw) waa eatabluhed near Washlngtou city. From thii depOt the 
Amerlcau shi|w were regularly lupplira — Janet. 
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beu. Some of her wadi set fire to the ' Consti- 
tution’s* cabin; but the fire was put out before 
it reached the powder. At thia moment the 
‘ Guerri^re’s * bowsprit, “ striking the taffrail of 
the * Constitution,' slackened the fore stay of the 
‘ Guerriere,’ and, the fore-shrouds on the larboard 
or weather side being mostly shot away, the mast 
fell over the starboard side, crossing the main stay : 
the sudden jerk carried the mainmast along with 
It, leaving the ‘Guerriere’ a defenceless wreck, 
rolling her main-deck guns in the water.” At 
about half-past six, the * Guerriere,’ just after this 
accumulation of disasters, began clearing away the 
wreck of her masts, in order to be ready to renen 
the action. But, just as she had cleared away the 
wreck, her spritsail yard, upon which she had set 
a sail to try and get before the wind, was carried 
away, and the ‘ Constitution * ranged a-head. The 
English frigate now lay an unmanageable hulk in 
the trough of the sea, rolling her main-deck guns 
under water. But her guns did worse than roll 
under water, many of them breaking loose, owing 
to the rotten state of the breechings and of the 
timber-heads. The * Constitution ’ now took a posi- 
tion within pistol-shot ; and, it being hopeless to 
contend any longer, the ‘ Guerriere * fired a lee gun, 
and hauled down the Union .lack from the stump 
of the mainmast. It was within a quarter of seven 
o’clock when the gallant young Dacres struck. He 
had fought the big * Constitution * under almost 
every possible disadvantage for nearly three hours. 
A flag thus lowered could carry no honour to the 
victors. In the English ship there were fifteen 
killed and sixty-three wounded; in the American, 
according to Hull’s report, there were only seven 
killed and seven wounded — but American reports 
were very often not more veracious than French 
bulletins, and from certain differences of regula- 
tions it was easy to conceal the real amount of their 
wounded.* The republicans were very desirous 
of carrying the ‘ Guerrifere * into port as a trophy, 
and as a substantial proof of their vcngcsncc, for 
the ‘ Guerriere,’ when commanded by Captain 
Pechell, had been a chief cause of the quarrel which 
arose about English deserters, which quarrel had 
led to the severe castigation of the ‘ Chesapeake ’ by 
the ‘ Leopard ;* but the poor ‘ Guerriere * was so 
rotten and so shattered in her hull, that by daylight 
of the morning after the action she was found to be 
sinking. Having removed the prisoners on board, 
Hull gave orders to set her on fire ; and at half- 
past three in the afternoon the old frigate blew up. 
Although they returned to port without their trophy, 
Captain Hull and his officers and men were ap- 
plauded to the skies, were honoured with the thanks 
of the government, and were presented with 50,000 
dollars as a reward for their wondrous exploit. 

• S^Tml of the * Guerri^e ' olBeera, whaa cairtod on hoard tha 
* ConatitutioD,' euunicd thirteen woundad, at whom fhrro diod aller 
amputation. In the UrltUli HTTice, eroty wound^ man. altboagb 
meielv ■eratebed. leporta hlnuelf to the nugoon. that ha may gat bla 
■mart-monry, a peennlary aUowanre ao named. No oneh rmpilailon 
exiat* In the American service , eonaeqnently the return of Um MU' 
taioeil in attion by an Amnkan *hip, as Cw nc ws p oe U tlt« wouuded 
at least, is made snbservient to tlia views of the eonimamler aod h'S 
gov ernment.'’— /flinr*. 
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Not a word won mentioned reipecting the vait 
inferiority of force of the ahip which had struck, 
either by Captain Hull or by the government. The 
fact was merely put in this shape— a British frigate 
had struck to an American frigate. It was more 
satisfactory to American vanity to boast of this rare 
feat of arms, and of “ the genuine worth of the 
American tar,** than to institute any inquiry as to 
the relative strength and condition of the two ships. 
As for the Americanism of their tars, nearly one- 
half of the seamen of the ‘ Constitution ’ were 
natives of England or Ireland — were renegades 
that might have been disposed to fight the more 
desperately (as many such deserters and traitors 
were found to do on other occasions) from their 
dread of the yard-arm or the gibbet if their present 
co-mates and brethren should be beaten and they 
themselves captured. It appeared in evidence on 
a court martial that these British subjects on board 
the ‘ Constitution * were leading men or captains of 
guns. Several of them were personally known to 
some of the officers of the ‘ Guerriere.’ Several of 
them had deserted quite recently from English 
men-of-war. One fellow hud served under Mr. 
Kent, the ‘ Guerriere’s ’ first lieutenant. Mr. Kent 
found him on board the ‘Constitution’ making 
buck-shot, to lacerate and mangle his own country- 
men. Like the rest, he now went by a new name, 
or by what the Americans called “ a second name.” 
The scoundrel had conscience enough left to blush 
when his old commanding officer stood before him 
under the half-deck of the American frigate. In 
fact, there were on board the ‘Constitution* so 
many men whom the crew of the ‘ Guerriere * con- 
sidered as their countrymen, that the American 
captain became seriously alarmed lest some feeling 
of compunction and remorse, some natural return 
of the love of country, should induce the renegades 
and deserters to join the captured crew of the 
‘ Guerriere,* overpower him and his native Ameri- 
cans, and carry the ‘ Constitution ’ as a prize into 
the British port of Halifax. Hull kept his pri- 
soners manacled and chained to the deck during 
the whole of the night after the action, and during 
the greater part of the following day.* 

On the 25th of October the ‘ Macedonian * frigate. 
Captain Carden, attacked the American frigate 
' United States,’ Commodore Decatur. Here the 
disparity of force was equally great : the English 
frigate was shorter and lower and pierced for fewer 
guns, and her guns were of lighter calibre ; her 
crew consisted of 262 men and 35 boys, the latter 
being scarcely worth ship-room ; the American, in 
addition to her fifty-five guns, mounted a brass 
howitzer in each of her tops, and her crew amounted 
to 477 men and one boy. Yet the ‘ Macedonian ’ 
fought the ‘ United States * for two hours, and did 
not strike until she was a complete wreck, with 
upwards of a hundred shots in her hull, and with 
her decks strewed with thirty-six killed and sixty- 
five wounded.! 

* Captain Brenton. Naval Hist. 

t The spirit dismayed by our senmtm on this ocrasion had never 
been surpassed. vVlien, as a Inst resuiircc, Captain Carden attempted 


On the 2Qth of December, the * Java’ frigate, 
Captain Lambert, who had been convoying some 
outward-bound Indiamen, attacked the big * Con- 
stitution,’ which was now commanded not by Hull, 
but by Commodore Bainbridge. Again the vast 
disparity of force led to the defeat, but not to the 
disgrace, of the British flag. The ‘ Java ’ fought 
the ‘ Constitution ’ for nearly five hours, gave her 
a tremendous battering both in the hull and masts, 
and killed and wounded many of her men, in spite of 
her great height and the amazing strength of her 
bulwarks. When the battle had Tasted more than 
two hours, Captain Lambert fell mortally wounded 
by a musket-ball or a rifle-shot from the ‘ Consti- 
tution’s’ maintop ; and the command then devolved 
upon Lieutenant H. Ducie Chads, who had been se- 
verely wounded ever since the commencement of 
the action, but who had persisted in remaining 
upon deck. When scarcely a stick was left stand- 
ing, when the ship was encumbered with wrecks 
of spars and rigging, and when almost every dis- 
charge set her on fire, the crew of the ‘ Java’ lost 
no heart ; and, seeing the * Constitution * running 
from them, in order to resort to her ” long-shot 
tactics,” and fancying that she was going off alto- 
gether, they cheered her to come back, as they 
could not give chase.* The ‘ Java,* like the 
‘ Guerrifere,* was so thoroughly battered before she 

to lav the American frigate on board, every man wae on deck, in- 
cluding <‘%pn the badly wounded, nnd men who lud lost an arm, und 
they all cheered, " Let us conquer or die T* But an accidental shot 
Hliuek the ' Macedonian's ’ fure-bnice au(f?preveiited her laviug the 
eiieniv on boni d 1 1 is to be added that during nearly the whole action 
the * ITnIted Htutes ’ carefully shunned rlose fighting, and fougnt lu a 
I’lirtluun oi relroating mnnnor. — James.— Mar thall.—Brcntx/n. 

* The * .Ta%a’ w.is perhaps the very worst appointed and worst 
manned ship uf war we had afloat. This is saying a great deal, for 
our Admiralty, oldiged to keep at sea iti all parts of tlie world such 
an immense number of men-obwar, straitened lu their flnances, and 
tlndiug It difficult to obtain, lit short notices crews fur all these ships, 
hud iiTUiiily sent to sea ii great many vessels exceedingly ill manned 
The ' .luMi’ was a Freneh Irigati* (^originally the ' llenommee ’) which 
we lind cu)«turod. Sliu had been pitched ‘ip outl cummissioued only 
on the nth uf August of the present year Tne greatest difliculty wns 
found In providing her, In a hurry, with any crew. There were about 
no liisiinien put on Imard of her wlio had never been at sea in their 
lives, except now when they crossed over fiom Ireland ; about 60 mu- 
tinous iiiNculs were drafted from nBloop-ui-wiir lying at Spithoud ; and 
the press gangs ui,d the priBon-ships furnished the rest. Onplain Lam 
bort romonstratod ; but the Admiralty, not being able to give him 
better men, tobi him that a voyage to und'from the East Indies would 
(urn his landsmen, mutineers, thieves, and pickpockets into good 
sailors; and so {lerhaps it might have done if the voyage hod not been 
liable to interruption. Eight tried and excellent seamen were, how 
fiver, allowed to volunteiT fiom the ‘Bodiiey,’ 74. But in all, 
inoluditig most of the petty officers, there were not 60 men that had 
ever been in actiuu, or that rould be called seamen. Eighty -six siipcr- 
nutnerurioH were sliiiqied, but they were nearly all Marino Society boys : 
and in the totul of 307 puisous of every descrifition there were a goml 
many more boy s. Next to the ' Hodney‘s ’ 8 men, the best men on lioaril 
were the marines ; yet, out uf their number of 60, IB or 80 were raw 
recruits, llcforo leaving I’nrtsmouth, Captain Lambert declared to 
some of his friends that, owing to the inerTertive state of his crew, lie 
did not consider the ' Java * equal even to a French frigate if he should 
clianeo to encounter one. 

The * (Constitution ’ was rather larger and heavier than Commodore 
Rodgers’s ship the 'President.' Her crew consisted entirely of able- 
bodied men and practised sailors, there being the usual proportion of 
deserters from English ships, and of other subjeets of Great Britain, 
whose treason and dread ol tlie gallows disposed them to fight despe- 
rately Her total number of moil was 477. " Tlie ' Constitutiun,”' 
adds the painstaking and ocourato historian of our navy, " captured 
the 'Java' certuinly, but in so discreditable a manner that, had the 
'Java' been manned with a well-trained crew of .320 men, no doubt 
remains in our mind, nnd we have ooosidered the subject seriously, 
that, notwithstanding her vast superiority of force, the Amencan 
frigate must cither have succumbed or have fled. Indeed, if Amencan 
rraorl be worth attending to, Captain Bainbridge, once during the beat 
or the action, had an idea of resorting to the latter alternatlTe; but 
his first lieutenant, Mr. Parker (a native of Great, Britain, we bare 
been informed), succeeded In dissuading him from the meofore."— 
James, 
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Bomndered, that the American commodore aet her 
on fire, as Captain Hull had set fire to the * Guer* 
rifere.* The Britiah 18>gun brig-aloop * Frolic,’ 
Captain Thomaa Whinyatea, which had been fire 
years in thoWeat Indies, and had a weak and very 
aickly crew, which had Buffered severely in hw 
maats and rigging in a atorm the night before, 
attacked the United States 18-gun ahip-aloop 
‘ Waap* five days onlyfrom the Delaware. In 
IcBB than ten minutes after the action had com- 
menced, and chiefly through the injuries she had 
sustained in the atorm, which made it impossible 
for her to carry sail so as to tack, the Britiah sloop 
lay an unmanageable hulk upon the water, exposed 
.to the whole raking fire of her antagonist, without 
being able to return it with anything more than 
one of her bow-guns. The American, who had 
thirty-three minutes* firing almost entirely to him- 
self, kept on pouring broadside after broadside, in 
order still further to thin the crew on the ‘ Frolic’s * 
deck, and so make boarding easy, or in the hope 
that the * Frolic ’ would strike and save him the 
trouble and the risk of boarding. But, let him 
blaze away as he would, the ‘ Frolic * would not 
haul down her colours, although the whole range 
of her deck was swept, and her captain was so 
severely wounded that he could not stand without 
support. It was but dastardly w'ork to continue 
hia unanswered fire, and to shirk boarding at once 
so helpless a craft. Boarding would have stopped 
the carnage ; but it was not until the action alto- 
gether had lasted forty-three minutes, when they 
could scarcely see a man alive upon the * Frolic’s* 
deck, that the Americans boarded her. Americans 
we call them all, for convenience; but the first 
fellow among them that atteinjitcd to get on board 
the ‘ Frolic ’ was a well-known English sailor named 
“ Jack Lang.** No resistance could be offered to 
the numerous hoarders ; except the man at the 
wheel, the captain, and the second lieutenant, w'ho 
was as badly wounded as the captain, and holding 
on for support, there was hardly any body left upon 
deck olive, all the rest lieing wmnded, or in attend- 
ance upon the wounded below. Another of her 
lieutenants and her master were mortally wounded ; 
15 seamen and marines were killed, and 43 sea- 
men and marines were wounded. In her wrecked 
and logged state, the * Frolic,* m fact, had lost 
nearly half of her crew from the murderous and 
unanswered fire of the American guns. Here there 
w'os a less apparent disparity than in the frigate 
actions, but still there was a real and great disparity 
of force, even without taking into account the inju- 
ries the * Frolic * had sustained from the storm, or 
the sickliness of her crew. The ‘ Frolic ’ had only 
92 men, the * Wasp * had 138 ; the ‘ Frolic ’ mea- 
sured 384 tons, the ‘ Wasp * measured 434 tons.* 

* The emr of the Amenean veuel coiiiiuiU.il not of inialide wasted 

hy yellow fereT and other endemu* diseaies. but of young and able- 
b^rd eeanien, all freA from iiort ; there was only cne boy or lad 
unong them, aud he wae eeventeen or eighteen yean old. As uaual, 
m^uy of the crew were British or Irish. Even the midshipmen, and 
■he had twelve or thirteen uf them on lioanl, went full-grown men, 
chiefly maatan and mates of AmericiiD merchantmen, while the one 
•olitary midshipman on board the English sloop was a boy. The 
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The victor was not permitted to carry his trophy 
into p^ for the British 14 ‘ Poictiera * hove in 
sight in the course of a few bouia after the battle, 
recaptured the ‘ Frolic,* and captured the • Waap/ 
The boastful republic did not, however, fiul to 
inscribe the name of Jacob Joues, the captain of 
the ' Wasp,* on the list of her immortals.* 

There is an important lesson to be learned from 
the history of the rapidly democratized American 
republic, and of the conflict of its parties, wherein, 
through the nature of the struggle which had dis- 
severcfl those states from Great Britain, the nature 
of the country, and the form and nature of the con- 
stitution w’hich they had adopted, victory waa sure 
to remain to the mob, or to the demagogues that 
pleased and flattered the mob, making it inevitable 
that presidents like Wasliington and Adams should 
be succeeded by chief magistrates like Jefferson and 
Madison : there is also instruction and admonition 
to be found in the last days of George Washington 
the Liberator ; and thcrclurc wc have given some 
time and attention to these details, not having 
lieforc said a w^ord about the United States and 
their afl'nirs since the time when Great Britain 
recognised their independence. Those national 
feelings which, we trust, will quit us only with our 
lust breath, have induced us to go into some details 
of the causes winch produced the new war with 
Great Britain, of the maimer in which that war w'as 
conducted, and of the plans and objects which the 
American government hud in view, in entering into 
that unnecessary conflict. 

We showed at the close of the year 1811 the 
temper and polii’y of Bernadotte as Crown Prince 
of Sweden, the disposition of the Russian cabinet, 
and the fixed determination of Bonaparte to attack 
the Emperor Alexander in his own vast and remote 
dominions, because that sovereign would not ruin his 
country by enforcing the Berlin and Milan decrees, 
and, perhaps still more, because Bonaparte could 
no longer bear to bear the power of the Czar com- 
pared with his own. He treated Bernadotte like a 
revolted subject and traitor ; he summoned Sweden 
as a vassal, to enforce his decrees against the 
British trade ; lie seized and confiscated fifty 
Swedish merchantmen ; and lastly, in January, 

* Frolic’ hod indcpd ciglitcen lioyi in addition lo her uliicty-lwo nwn. 
bnt they were childien, lit only lu liu ummI iu powder monkey,. 

* Captain .larub Joiiea wa, pOMibly of tlie iiumlier of thoM who 
liked hard dolliir, U'ttiT tliiin fume or inimortnim. But even in • 
pecuniary way he waa tolerably well re wauled Prrudeot Madiaon'e 
government give ilA.ooo dolliir, to June,, hi, ofllrer, and crew, and a 
g(dd ninlul to Jonra, and Milvcr mnlal, to Iiih oflleera, “ In leeUmoDy 
of their high Ncnee of the Kal anlry ilupLiyi-ii by thinn in the eaptur* 
ul the llritiah ■luup-ol wnr ‘ Frolu,' ol luprruir /i/tCf.—Jamet, S'aml 
Hut 

It III impoMwible to re.id any regular Amerii'an aeeoaoia of any of 
tliPHC niiritimi* trauwirtiniiH without bo iig rcmiuded of the giwM type 
of liar,,' wliuni (^iiigri've hii, fniide pioierbiiil '1 hey have twoa dL 
proM'dby Iho mom hououiahlr and truth teUing of eye wi tM eon . 
the\ h.LVe been roiitrnvi rted by iifHeial docuiiieuta, Ameiieoa aa well 
a, English ; they have been Imnded for what they an byaechaakai 
or by otiier very kiniple ]iior.‘Mra, auch a, meawariog the aixe of the 
rr;iiMi,ing ■hi|>«, the leugtii and calilire of the gnus, weighiug th« ball, 
uiwd ou either nde, Ac , bbuI yet the Amorkaiu and tMk admirer,, 
willi a briisen impiuietii-.e, continue to tliia day tp ro|»eBt the mun- 
■troua flam, . and Mr. Pennimore Cooper, the most poriUar of their 
ronianec writete, liiming naval hitloriaa, ropnto naurly aU of tliem 
without abatement, while to wnne of them be adds flourlehee of hie 
own. the matenaU of which he mnet have found In the wme purely 
imaginative faculty which eonotrnetod the etorie, of *The lUu 
Hover' and ‘ The Lart of the Mohteune.* 
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1612, he Bent Davouit^ one of the roughest and 
most brutal of his generals, to take possession of 
Swedish Pomerania and the Isle of Rugen. This 
aggression induced Bernadotte, who had been cor- 
responding with Russia before, to sign a treaty of 
alliance with the Emperor Alexander. The treaty 
was signed in March, 1812 ; and in an interview 
which took place between the Gascon and the Czar 
their plan of resistance was settled. Though war 
was not declared, Bonaparte was pouring troops 
into Prussia, Pomerania, and the Duchy of War- 
saw. The frontiers of this Polish duchy touched 
the limits of Alexander’s dominions, and the Poles, 
inflamed by their old animosities against the Rus- 
sians, and not yet disabused of the confidence they 
had put in the French, were ready to arm and act, 
and were still dreaming about the re-construction 
of their ancient nondescript, and about their re- 
storation, by Bonaparte, to a national independence. 
The Emperor Alexander, therefore, reinforced his 
armies and awaited the attack. 

The astute Fouche once more interposed between 
Bonaparte and his ruin. He presented a memo- 
rial full of facts, arguments, and even eloquence; 
but, together with other advice from better quarters, 
it was thrown away upon the pride and conceit of 
the Man of Destiny, who seemed now but a fore- 
doomed man. “ I regulate my conduct chiefly by 
the opinion of my army I With 800,000 men I can 
oblige all Europe to do my bidding. I will destroy 
all English influence in Russia, and then Spain 
must fall. My destiny is not yet accomplished ; 
my present situation is but the outline of a picture 
which I must fiU up. 1 must make one nation out 
of all the European states, and Paris must be the 
capital of the world! There must be all over 
Europe but one code, one court of appeal, one cur- 
rency, one system of weights and measures ; 1 will 
destroy all Russian influence as well as all English 
influence in Europe. Two battles will do the busi- 
ness ; the Emperor Alexander will come to me on 
his knees, and Russia shall be disarmed ! Spain 
costs me very dear ; without that I should have 
been master of the world by this time ; but when I 
shall become such by finishing with Russia, my son 
will have nothing to do but quietly to retain my 
place.”* Such was the rhapsody which this strange 
being returned to his friendly remonstrants and 
advisers. Though his head was clear, both head 
and heart were possessed by a sort of monomania ; 
and, just before the campaign and during its pro- 
gress, as well as after its fatal termination, he 
betrayed symptoms of an alienation of mind, and 
of a disordered state of stomach and of general 
health. 

Before quitting Paris, Bonaparte directed Maret, 
now Duke of Bassano and minister for foreign 
afiairs, to write a letter to Lord Castlereagh pro- 
posing negotiations with England, on the basis of 
the vti possidetis. He now professed to be willing 
to grant nearly everything that he had refused during 
the negotiations which preceded the rupture of the 
* Fouche.— Abbe de Prodt. 


Peace of Amiens — to allow Sicily to remain under 
the Bourbon Ferdinand IV., and Portugal to remain 
under the House of Broganza ; but he still insisted 
that Spain should be secured to his brother Joseph. 
At such a moment no statesman could be blind to 
the motives which dictated this proposition for peace 
with England, and none but a traitor or an idiot 
could have entertained the proposition. It was 
quite enough for Lord Castlereagh to reply, as he 
did, that our engagements with the Spanish Cortes, 
acting in the name of Ferdinand VII., rendered our 
acknowledging Joseph impossible. 

Early in May Bonaparte grossly insulted the 
Russian minister at Paris, and sent him his pass- 
ports. On the 9th of May the Emperor of the 
French, with his young Austrian empress, set off 
for Dresden. Obedient to his summons, the kings 
of his own making, Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, Saxony, 
Westphalia, and other tributary princes, met him 
in the fair Saxon capital. Thither also repaired 
the Emperor of Austria, with his empress ; and the 
King of Prussia, who could not bring his queen, 
for she had been slain by the evil tongue and evil 
doings of Bonaparte and his agents. His Prussian 
majesty had been already obliged to sign a treaty 
which placed 20,000 men of his diminished army 
at the disposal of Bonaparte. The Emperor of 
Austria now engaged to furnish 30,000 men to act 
against Russian Poland. After brilliant festivals, 
and balls and plays, wherein Talma played to a 
parterre or pit of kings, Bonaparte quitted Dresden 
and his wife, and posted to TJt^om, where he ar- 
rived on the 2nd of June. His immense army was 
already assembled in Poland, chiefly between the 
Vistula and the Niemen. Europe had never seen 
such a condensed host : there were 270,000 French, 

80.000 Germans of the Confederation of the Rhine, 

30.000 Poles, 20,000 Italians, Lombards, Tuscans, 
Venetians, Romans, Neapolitans, and 20,000 Prus- 
sians ! On the 24th and 25th of June this immense 
army, in three large masses, crossed the Niemen, 
then the boundary of the Russian empire, and en- 
tered Lithuania, without meeting with any opposi- 
tion. The Russian army, under Barclay de Tulh, 

120.000 strong, evacuated Wilna, the capital of the 
province, as the French approached, retiring slowly 
and in good order towards the river Dwina. 
Another Russian army under Prince Bagration, 

80.000 strong, was stationed near the Dnieper. 
On the 28th of June Bonaparte entered Wilna, 
where he remained until the 16th of July, more 
and more confident that the Russians would not 
dare to face him in the field, and that the obstruc- 
tions of nature must yield to his iron will and the 
confidence and energy of his army.* 

• While at Wilna, Honaparte recelred a deputation of Pollih pa- 
triots from the diet of the duchy of Wursaw, who entreated him to 
proclaim the union and independence of Poland. His answers were 
cold, cautious, nr enigmatical. He told them that he had guaranteed 
to hiB fathcr-in law, the Emperor of Austria, the part of Poland whUh 
he BCtuall} possessed ; and that for the rest they must depend upon 
an inscrutable Providence and their own efforts. The effect of this 
answer, and of the marauding, ruffianly conduct of his army in Poland, 
and in Lithuania, which lud once been a part of Poland, he and tliat 
army felt to their cost when they hod to fly through those tenons fh>m 
the icy hammer of winter and the sharp speu of the Coaucha • 
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In the meanwhile the native country of Koc- 
ciuszko waa treated as the country of an enemy. 
So enormous a force required supplies common* 
furate ; and, as the armies had always been accus- 
tomed to live at large, according to Bonaparte, s 
theory and practice that every war should support 
Itself, the French commissariat was very defective, 
and the French government averse to making any 
great outlay for provisions. Those which had been 
ordered to be collected in Wilna and other places 
came on but slowly, and the markets of Lithuania, 
an impoverished country, w ere but thinly supplied. 
The Russians, who from the first had determined 
to retire into the heart of their own country, and to 
■ draw ’ the invaders after them, had removed all 
their stores into the interior. The French and 
Germans, and w'c believe we must add the Poles 
and the very Lithuanians who were following the 
tricolor flag, went about the country marauding and 
plundering, feeding their horses on the green corn, 
violating the women, and killing those who resented 
such treatment. The preceding year, 1811, had 
been a year of misery and affliction to Lithuania, 
for the harvest had been a very bad one : the pre- 
sent year promised a sure augmentation of wretch- 
edness, for, like locusts, these hordes of men de- 
stroyed far more than they consumed, wasting the 
unripe corn, and the only hope for the future. The 
iiehcst and most fertile of countries could hardly 
ha> c supported for any length of time such enor- 
mous masses of w'asteful men ; but Lithuania was 
at all times thinly peopled and miserably poor, 
and the Russian provinces beyond it were mostly 
in the same condition. It was madness to think of 
carrying on war in such regions as it had been 
carried on in fat Belgium, in fertile Italy, and in 
the well-peopled and ivell -cultivated parts of Ger- 
many. His long and unavoidable stay at Wilna, 
which brought him almost a month nearer to the 
winter, must have been very fatal to Bonaparte’s 
ojicrations, even if they had not been extravagant 
and all but hopeless from the first. Many symp- 
toms of discouragement were already visible, and 
some of these were derived from accidents and from 
the elements. We have seen, even in the fury of 
the French revolution and of the French atheism, 
that certain superstitions clung to the unbelieving 
hearts of the French. This continued. As Bona- 
parte first reached the bank of the Niemen, in the 
darkness of night his horse stumbled and threw 
him on the sand. Some voice instantly said. 
This is a bad augury ! A Roman would give up 
the enterprise.” When that frontier river was 
crossed, and when the grand army began to pene- 
trate into the sombre pine forests of Lithuania, 
their ears were struck by the solemn sounds of 
distant thunder, which, for a time, were mistaken 
for the distant firing of artillery : the summer sky 
was overcast, till the day, in those forests, looked 
like night ; and then the thunder rolled nearer and 
nearer, and the forked lightning burst over their 
heads. The hearts of the men were awe-stricken, 
and many were beard to say that this too was a 
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bad omen. The thunder and lightning wen fol- 
lowed by torrents of rain aud by gales of wind ; 
and the insupportable heat of the atmosphere was 
suddenly changed into a diitreaeing cold. As early 
as this me horses of the army had begun to periab ; 
and a great deal of baggage and camp equipage 
had been abandoned in the sands of Uthuanit, 
between the Niemen and Wilna. At last enormous 
droves of cattle — looking when on the march like 
armies themielves^were collected for the use of 
the endless host, were driven forward by Polish 
peasants under the escort of Polish lancers, to be 
killed and eaten day by day ; and the grand army 
quitted Wilna, followed by a train of baggage 
waggons, provision waggons, and other vehicles, 
which seemed to form still another army. But 
20,000 men were left behind in badly provided 
and insecure hospitals ; and more than 100,000 
men took with them diseases which required the 
application of remedies not safely used in cold 
climates and at the wintry season by soldiers, or 
by any class of persons constantly cx|)osed to the 
inclemency of the atmosphere. Demoralised and 
diseased, a very large part of this army of invasion 
merited as much, at starting, the name of ** tine 
race tjangrenecy** as it did when retreating, discom- 
fited and scattered by the angry breath o? Heaven, 
and perishing on the interminable snow-covered 
plains of Russia.* In their march through Lithu- 
ania rather more than less than 100,000 men 
dropped off from the ranks through death or sick- 
ness, through desertion, or through the surprises 
and captures made by the Costacks, who had al- 
ready taken the field ; the ruin fell in torrenta ; 
the roods were execrable ; the horses continued to 
perish ; the cattle died oft' or were wasted to mere 
skin and hone. According to a high authority in 
such matters, t the Russian general, Barclay de 
Tolli, was a chief ejuite rapablc of conducting this 
defensive war successfully ; and it appears that 
de Tolli did not mean to fight at all until Bona- 
parte should be surrounded by a vast desolation of 
snow and wilderness, and that the battles which 
the Russians fought between their frontiers and 
Moscow were all against dc Tolli’s opinion. In 
these engagements, however, the Russian infantry 
more than maintained their old reputation for 
steadiness and hardihood ; and, all the while that 
they were retreating, no attempt to disorder them 
succeeded, and no actual attack made by the French 
van — though the impetuous Murat charged with it 
— could make any serious impression. | The two 

• An eloquent l*roteetant clerfcvnun of OenevM, in n tlianimhini 
■ennon in the year I8ia fur the dellteraoce of hla country from thn 
French, and fur Uic re union of Oeiieva to the HwUa Conbdaracy, 
deecnbed this Grand Army uf Bunai«rto as " me race qtU 

ii’AmI pliu 60aae gu’d mimrte /” 

Genera] Moreau. This nile— once the rlt'al of Doiia.liurte-^hUa 
residlDg lu the I'nited Slates of America, strongly eupieaM thnae opi- 
nions to uur able and amiable diploualiat. Sir Angukua Foator. 

t '* WThooerer attacked." sauI an oOcar on Murat'a atnf, *' tka 
RoiaiaDs furmed into squares, solid or lioUotr. We eoidd soBothnes 
knock off a lUtla angle of ihoae squarea. tmt datm 0 er thoM aqnaraa we 
never could- Murat pursued too rapidly to alio* of any heavy artil- 
lery keeping pace with him ; and our light pleeea (when we had any), 
and our sbargea with aabre, lanoa, oi bayonet, and onr fhaUndiog, 
were all thrown awi^ upon those dark laBaovalile miirri *' Prtnrff 
m/onwttioe /hm a dittupmUM lutUoM tMetTwho mmd tm Jferol’a 
mq/Tt and who mu Koretiy/nm hu tUt dmng the uMm aamptdpn. 
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urmies marched almoet'day and night : every morn- 
ing the Russian rear-guard seemed to have escaped 
from Murat ; every evening Murat was again close 
up with it ; and nearly every evening he attacked 
it ; but the bold and crowned dragooner always 
found the Russians well posted^ to all appearance 
fresh and well fed, while his own immense host of 
cavalry had very often to fight upon empty sto- 
machs.* Neither men nor horses could stand the 
long continuance of this work : many died, or fell 
sick or lame, and became useless upon the road ; 
some were killed or wounded in every attempt 
upon the Russian squares; the loiterers and the 
disabled were carried away prisoners, or were dis- 
patched to another world by the flying Cossack 
pulks, or by the armed Russian peasantry and 
townspeople : and all this fatigue, all these losses 
were uncompensated by any exciting or brilliant 
achievement. Dearly as he loved “ the rapture of 
the fight,” Murat grew heartily sick of this war, 
and wished himself back in his sunny city of 
Naples long before he reached the bleak and dreary 
town of Smolensk. 

After partial engagements at Mohiloif and Wi- 
tepsk, Barclay de Tolli continued his retreat upon 
Smolensk. Some of the French generals would 
have paused ; but their chief determined to follow 
the Russians. He observed that forward marches 
alone could keep such a vast army together ; that 
to halt or retire would be the signal of dissolution : 
“ We must therefore advance upon Moscow, and 
strike a blow in order to obtain peace, or winter 
quarters and supplies.” iicaving a body of reserve 
in Lithuania, and the strong corps of Marshal 
Macdonald on the Dwina towards Riga, Bonaparte 
crossed the Dnieper on the 15th of August, the 
anniversary of his fote, or the day of St Napoleon 
— the saint which he had forced into the Roman 
calendar, and had made the greatest of all saints. 
And while the army was crossing the river — the 
ancient Borysthenes, from which, in the decline of 
the Roman empire, the barbarians had marched to 
the walls of Constantinople — France and all her 
dependencies were re-echoing with the salutes fired 
in honour of the great day or of the great man. 
Murat and a part of his cavalry were the first to 
gain footing on the opposite bank, which was par- 
tially covered by Cossacks, supported by a beauti- 
ful Russian division, formed en hataillons carrh, 
or in the usual impenetrable squares. Murat now 
hoped to get a handful of laurel, for the Russian 
division seemed to have the intention of keeping 
its ground, or of making an attempt to drive the 
French horse back into the river. Nearly the 
whole of the grand army was present on the oppo- 
site bank as spectator, for it had been concentrated 
previously to the passage of the river. Murat 
hurraed and charged, and hurraed and charged 
a^pain and again ; but be could not entamer the 
division without that French artillery for which he 
had disdained to wait : and he lost in a useless 
display of bravery a considerable number of men, 

* GeD6ral Comle de Srf ur. 
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and had once more to gnash his teeth at the 
steadiness and order and the inexpugnability with 
which that solid and staunch infantry withdrew 
towards Smolensk. On this, as on nearly every 
other occasion, the Russians were enabled to retire 
peaceably upon their main body. Murat’s impe- 
tuosity was much censured by the French army, 
and by Bonaparte himself. They now had entered 
Russia Proper with about 180,000 men. The day 
after crossing the Dnieper — on the 16th of August 
— Bonaparte found Barclay de Tolli waiting for 
him under the walls uf Smolensk. But the Rus- 
sian general only intended to keep the French in 
check while the inhabitants were carrying off or 
destroying provisions and all those things which 
the enemy most wanted ; and after a little hard 
fighting de Tolli evacuated Smolensk, and con- 
tinued his retreat upon Moscow. The Russian 
rear-guard set fire to the town before they quitted 
it, and the place became a horrid black ruin, inca- 
pable of giving shelter to foe or friend. The sight 
of these flames, and of the universal conflagration 
that gathered round the invading army as it ad- 
vanced into Russia Proper — for, either by the inha- 
bitants or by the soldiery and the Cossacks, nearly 
every town, village, and hamlet was set on fire, and 
then deserted — was calculated to demonstrate the 
nature of the resistance, and the hopelessness of 
the invasion ; but Bonaparte obstinately kept his 
eyes shut, and rushed onwards to his doom. On 
the Ith of September he fought the bloody battle 
of Borodino, and gained a vict^, but at the cost 
of nearly one-fourth of his army, or of that part of 
it which was advancing with him. On neither 
side were the wounded counted; but 10,000 French 
and J 5,000 Russians lay dead on that bloody field. 
He took scarcely any ]>riBoners or guns ; and his 
loss was much more serious to him than was that 
of the Russians to them. Whole French battalions 
had been annihilated almost to a man.* There 
was no flight, no confusion, no loss of heart, or of 
a noble military countenance ; the Russians con- 
tinued their retreat the day after the battle, in the 
greatest order, though the French were treading on 
their rear. On the 14th of September they tra- 
versed the city of Moscow, which mbst of the inha- 
bitants had already evacuated : and on the same 
day the French entered into that desolate capital. 
No Russians were seen in Moscow, except convicts 
and men of the poorest and most desperate class. 
That very evening a fire broke out in the town, 
but it was extinguished during the night. On the 
next day, the 15th of September, Napoleon took 
up his quarters in the Kremlin, the ancient palace 
of the Czars ; and pompous bulletins were issued 
and dated from that spot. On the following night 
the fire broke out again, and Moscow was in flames 
in a dozen quarters at once, and at points opposite 
to and altogether unconnected with each other. 
The high winds of autumn fanned the flames and 

* The BuMians had good poiltloM and lone fornidable radoahto 
but ID number they were certainly not luperlor to the French. When 
the battle cemmeneed each army had on the Seld about 180,000 men. 
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gradnally ipnad them all over the city. Nothing 
roold now stop or check the conflagration. On 
the third day of its raging Bonaparte abandoMd 
the Kremlin, where he had run great risk of being 
blown into the air, as an immense quantity of am- 
munition had been collected in that palace, and aa 
sparks and fragments of burning matter were flying 
all about. On the 19th the rage of the fire abated, 
after having destroyed 7^82 houses, or about four- 
fifths of the city. Lodging might still have been 
found for the troops, although fires did continue to 
break out as if by involuntary combustion ; but 
there was no obtaining proper supplies of provi- 
sions ; and the French were obliged to live chiefly 
on the flesh of their horses, which was salted down. 
If he had begun a retreat at once, Bonaparte might 
yet have saved a very large portion, if not the mass, 
of his immense army ; but he remained among the 
ruins of Moscow for five weeks, inert and appa- 
rently stupitied, talking oracular nonsense which 
could no longer impose upon any rational mind, 
and sending people to negotiate with Alexander, 
whose object it was to gain time — who now wanted 
no other negotiators, and scarcely any other gene- 
rals, than snow, frost, and famine. At last, on the 
19th of October, when the severity of winter had 
already set in, the Grande Armee began its retreat. 
Their leader knew not which way to lead it so as 
to have the best chance of obtaining provision and 
shelter. He attempted to retire by Kaluga, but the 
terrible reception which the Russians gave him at 
Malo Yarosluvitz compelled him to take the road 
by Smolensk, by which he had advanced, and thus 
to retreat through a country that was now as bare 
as a desert. Every one is familiar with the astound- 
ing loss of life, and the sufferings and horrors that 
ensued. The starving, diseased, disorganised, and 
mutinous columns were followed by the Hettmau 
Platoff and his avenging Cossacks ; and the Rus- 
sian grand army w'as never far distant. The French 
had left Moscow 120,000 strong, but by the time 
they reached Viazma on the Wop they were re- 
duced to 60,000 fighting men. On the 6th of 
November they were overtaken by the Russian 
winter with all its terrors. They now died like 
rotten sheep. The survivors at last reached Smo- 
lensk, to which place some stores and provisions 
had been brought up for them. On the 14th of 
November Bonaparte left Smolensk with about 
40,000 men able to carry arms. His rear divi- 
sions had now to sustain almost daily attacks from 
the Russians and Cossacks ; but the frost and the 
snow, the nipping blasts of night which swept over 
those vast open, treeless, houseless plains, killed 
more than sword and spear, and bullets and cannon- 
balls. When he arrived at Oresa, in Lithuania, 
Bonaparte had only 1 2,000 men with arms in their 
hands ; and his 40,000 horses had dwindled down 
to 3000. But, on approaching the river Berezina, 
he was joined by a corps of reserve of nearly 50,000 
men. One-half of the army thus reinforced was lost 
tn effecting the passage of the Berezina ; and after 
that terrible passage there was scarcely the sem- 


blanoe of an army, acarcaly a remnant of diedpliat 
or of courage to be found anywhere. On the 3rd 
of Decemlwr Bonaparte arrived at Malodeczno, 
whence he issued his famous Twent^NinA bulletin, 
which agitated or astounded the whole of Enrope. 
Fiction and invention could no longer be availam; 
the extent of his disaster could not {lotsibly be eoa- 
cealed ; and thia time — for the first time and the 
last — he told the whole truth, frankly confessing 
that except the Guards he had no longer an army ! 
Two days after this — on the 5th of December— he 
took leave of some of his generals, and stole sway 
from the wretched remains of his troops to com- 
mence a rapid flight towards France. He travelled 
in a sledge, accompanied by Caulaincourt, and was 
BO fortunate as to escafie tlie Cossacks. On the 
10th of December, at a late hour, he arrived at 
Warsaw, where he might be considered safe. 
During his very short stay in that city, his con- 
versation proclaimed either that his intellect was 
partially alienated, or that he was the most wretched, 
heartless, and contemptible despot that had ever 
trifled with the destinies of mankind. The Abbd 
dc Pradt, then his resident minister at Warsaw, 
found him at the posting-house wanning himself 
by a smoking wood lire. “ Ha I Monsieur PAbbd,” 
said he, ** from the sublime to the ridiculous is but 
a step ’ There is but a step from the sublime to 
the ridiculous!’* And he kept striding up and 
down the smoky room, rubbing his hands, and re- 
peating this mot, which Thomas Paine had emitted 
oefore the name of Napoleon Bonaparte had been 
heard in the world, and the idea of which had 
been enunciated, with alight variation of expression, 
many times and centuriea before the days of Paine. 
He reached Paris on the IBth of December, at 
night.* As he stood in the luxurious and splendid 
apartment of the Tuileries, warming himself before 
a blazing fire, he said, “ Gentlemen, it is much 
plcasantei here than at Moscow !”t The loss of 
the French and their auxiliaries, in the whole of 
the Russian campaign and retreat, is estimated at 
125,000 slain in fight ; 132,000 dead of fatigue, 
disease, hunger, and cold ; and 193,000 prisoners, 
including 3000 officers and 48 generals. They had 
left behind them 900 pieces of cannon, and 25,000 
waggons, cassoons, &c. 

Ever since the opening of the Russian cam- 
paign the eyes of Eurofic had been turned with 
intense anxiety to the regions beyond the Vistula 
and the Niemen. The countries that were groan- 


* He hull tnTellnl ell the way inntgniu>, ami with amaxJnc npidiW, 
He arrived nt Paria twenty four hoiira after the pablieelira ui tte 
' Moniteiir ' uf the famed rweutY-Niiith bulletin wlucli had barn wrU* 
ten at Melndeeano. IfU emral wan niiospeeted * even the ISmpfcaa 
Maria Louiaa waa ignorant of liU comhig | and all train taiwil hy 
aurpriie « hen he drove np to the Tuiienes. 

■ ahlmeelfa — ' ’ ^ 
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point and truUi. " The neat error of Napolm. ' If wa haw wilt onr 
annalk tnie,’ woa a oonnnued olitrualon on —watwil of hli want of all 
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human \aoity than Uie active cruelty af man Iramhllng and tutitl- 
eioui tyranny Such were hie epenefaaa to vnbiK ooianbllM 
ae Indivuloala : and the elngiee m p e f l BB whkhlu M aMdtohnwneed 
on ro/urnlDB to Paria altn Our Ruralott winter hod doteioyed hie alter, 
ruhMnghbhanda over aSre. • TWa la pltnaaWferUimMweow/ would 
probably al^tr more fiavoar fm hte enim than the deteruetton and 
Jtifran, wte te Cmtotll. ^ 
CMde HanJfi Ftffrnmge. ^ 
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ing under French oppression anticipated, from the 
success or failure of this Sesostris-like expedition, 
enfranchisement and a restored nationality, or a 
confirmed slavery. At first every bulletin an> 
nounced a victory or an unopposed advance, and 
every courier brought intelligence which seemed 
to unthinking minds to demonstrate that Russia 
was incapable of contending with Bonaparte, who 
led in his train the armies and the princes of 
nearly all Europe. Others, who better knew the 
capabilities of the country for prolonging a de- 
fensive war, doubted whether the Emperor Alex- 
ander would prove true to himself, and whether, 
after his army had been repeatedly defeated, and 
after the ancient capital of his empire had fallen 
into the power of his enemy, he would not be in- 
duced to negotiate, and in the end to submit. If 
others entertained as much anxiety as England — 
and many countries must have been far more 
anxious — none could render Russia so much coun- 
tenance and assistance as England could, and did. 
The unprofitable war with the Turks was still in 
progress when Bonaparte determined to invade 
the dominions of the Czar. At the opportune mo- 
ment England stepped in as a mediatrix, and 
Mr. Stratford Canning, then a young diplomatist,* 
speedily, and with great ability, negotiated a treaty 
between Sultan Mahmoud and the Emperor Alex- 
ander, which enabled Russia to withdraw from the 
Danube an army of from 30,000 to 40,000 men, 
and to bring that army to the Berezina, upon the 
flank of Bonaparte’s flying and disorganised forces. 
It was not the fault of Mr. Stratford Canning that 
the conquered conqueror was allowed to escape 
across that freezing Russian river : if the obtuse 
Russian admiral who commanded that liberated 
army of the Danube had not loitered on his way, 
and had not made mistakes as to his lines of march, 
neither Bonaparte nor a single man belonging to 
the Grand Army, which had penetrated to Mos- 
cow, would have effected the passage of the Bere- 
zina. These preliminaries of peace between Russia 
and Turkey were ratified at Bucharest as early as 
the 28th of May. But two months before this a 
treaty of alliance had been signed at Petersburgh 
between Sweden and Russia, Bernadotte being 
encouraged thereto by the assurances he had re- 
ceived from the British cabinet. And in the month 
of July a treaty of peace and amity between Great 
Britain and Sweden was ratified ; and in the month 
of August, when Bonaparte was penetrating into 
the heart of the Russian empire, with victory 
in his van, a treaty of peace and union was rati- 
fied at Petersburgh between Great Britain and 
Russia, which renewed all their ancient relations 
of friendship and commerce. The Russian fleet, 
which would have been frozen up and rendered 
almost helpless if left in its own ports, was sent to 
winter in England — a measure which was indeed 
a token of mutual confidence, as well as of the 
sense of present danger on the part of Ruuia.t 

* Now Sir Stratford CanniDg, and ambanador to the Ottoman Porte. 

+ Dr. John Aikin, Annals of the Reign of Ring George HI. 


It was chiefly English money or English credit 
which set the army of the Danube in motion, and 
which put the other armies and commissariats of 
Alexander in a better condition than had been 
usual with them. It was the undiminished and 
unstained English credit at Petersburgh, Stock- 
holm, and at every trading town on the Baltic 
Sea — it was the undoubting faith in British biUs 
of exchange and in our home-vituperated bank- 
notes — that enabled Russia to put on her panoply 
of war, and that contributed, almost as much as 
the angry elements, to* the destruction of the in- 
vading hosts. A French officer who accompanied 
General Lauriston to the Russian head- quarters 
once said to us, “ We had been led to believe that 
your credit was gone, that England was bankrupt ; 
but, when I found everywhere that your bills of ex- 
change and bank-notes were received and passed as 
if they had been gold, I trembled for the result of 
our daring enterprise !” English aid, both privately 
and publicly, was promptly given to the Russians 
who had suflFered in the war. We are old enough 
to have a distinct recollection of the generous sym- 
pathy and enthusiasm with which a large subscrip- 
tion was raised in the city of London for the pur- 
pose of rebuilding the city of Moscow. 

Parliament, with a newly elected House of Com- 
mons, assembled on the 24th of November. Its 
most noticeable measures previous to the Christ- 
mas recess were a grant of 100,000/. to the Mar- 
quess of Wellington, and a grant of 200,000/. for 
the relief of the sufferers in Rufina. 

A. D. 1813. After some stormy debates in the 
Commons on the American war, in which the 
opposition not only blamed the ministry for the 
negligent manner in which the maritime part of 
the conflict had been conducted, but also charged 
them with having been the aggressors, and with 
having provoked an unnecessary and fatal contest, 
Lord Castlercagh, on the 18th of February, moved 
an address to the prince regent, expressing entire 
approbation of the resistance proposed by his royal 
highness to the unjustifiable claims of the Ame- 
rican government, a full conviction of the justice 
of the war on our part, and the assurance of a cor- 
dial support from that House. The opposition 
renewed their censures, but they were too weak to 
try a division : the address was agreed to, nem. con., 
as was another in the House of Lords to the same 
effect. 

The budget was introduced on the 31st of March. 
The requisite supplies of the year were stated at 
more than 72,000,000/., out of which England and 
Scotland were to furnish more than 68,500,000/. 
This was a larger amount than had been voted in 
any preceding year ; but the American war pro- 
mised to be expensive, and it was generally felt 
that at this decisive moment we ought to put forth 
all our strength, in order to finish the contest in 
Spain, to prolong our aid to Russia, and to give 
encouragement and assistance to the other nations 
of the Continent that should rise and throw off 
their chains. All the estimates were voted by am- 
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mense roajoritiet. Among the waja and meant 
were war taxes to the amount of 21(000,000/.| a 
fresh loan to the same amount, and a vote of c^it 
for 6,000,000/. On all points the ministerial 
majorities were stronger than they had been for 
many years. The Russian campaign, and the 
annihilation of Bonaparte’s immense army, had 
made many converts in the country, and the con- 
duct of the American republic had inflamed the 
feelings of nationality. At an early stage of the 
war Lord Liverpool had predicted that the day 
might come when an English army should march 
into Paris, and bivouac in the Bois de Boulogne 
and on the heights of Montmartre. Though little 
pveh to the indulgence of fancy, his lordship had 
long been laughed at for this prediction ; but now 
the fulfilment of it seemed no longer impossihle, or 
even improbable ; and before the year closed Wel- 
lington descended from the Pyrenees, and his Bri- 
tish army got a firm footing on the soil of France. 
Our great general had not been deceived in any 
of the sanguine hopes he had derived from the 
Russian war. On his side the year 1813 was a 
year of victories and of the most splendid achieve- 
ments. 

The Russian catastrophe not only prevented 
Bonaparte from reinforcing his marshals in Spain, 
but it also obliged him to recall the beat of them, and 
the only one among them whose generalship had 
cost Lord Wellington any very serious thoughts. 
This, of course, was Marshal Soull, who, early in 
the par, was removed from the Peninsula to oppose 
the Russians, then about to advance through Ger- 
many to the banks of the Rhine. Soult, however, 
took only 20,000 men with him, thus leaving 
about 70,000 men to oppose Wellington, besides 
the army of Suchet in the eastern provinces. The 
Army of Portugal, as it continued to be called, was 
now placed under the command of General Reille, 
who had his head-quarters at Valladolid ; the Army 
of the Centre, under Drouet, was distributed round 
Madrid ; and the Army of the South had its head- 
quarters at Toledo. All these forces were nomi- 
nally under the command of King Joseph ; but, as 
Joseph was no soldier, and never could learn to be 
one, he was assisted by Marshal Jourdan, who 
could only have earned his great reputation of 
former days by having been opposed to incompe- 
tent or unfaithful generals. Generals Clausel and 
Foy commanded separate divisions in Aragon and 
Biscay. Before the campaign began, Andalusia 
and Estremadura in the south, and Galicia and 
Asturias in the north, were entirely free from the 
French. 

Doing at last what they ought to have done at 
first, the Spanish provisional government, with the 
consent and approbation of the Cortes, made Lord 
Wellington the commander-in-chief of the Spanish 
armies, and took some measures to improve the 
discipline and effectiveness of their troops. In the 
main, however, these things remained but as a 
good intention, for the regency had hardly any 
money except what they received from England, 
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the inturrections and wars of indeptndeiioe in the 
South American coloniea stopniim at the fbiintsiin- 
head the supplies which Spain had been accua« 
tomed to receive from that <|aatter ; and the pride, 
ignorance, and indocility of the Spanish command- 
ing officers, and the slothfulness and indiaaipline 
of the Spanish troops, were evils not to be reme* 
died of a sudden, or in the course of one trying 
campaira. And therefore the only army upon 
which Wellington could rely for field operationa 
consisted of about 63,000 British and Portu^se 
infantry, and about 6000 cavalry. His lordship 
commenced active operations about the middle of 
May, making the allied army enter Spain in three 
separate bodies ; the left under Sir Thomas Gra- 
ham, the hero of Barrosa, the right under the 
indefatigable Hill, and the centre under his own 
immediate command. The combined movements 
of these three divisions were so well managed that 
the French were taken by surprise. On the 1st of 
June they were in full retreat before Graham ; and, 
Graham being joined by Wellington, these two 
divisions pushed forward for Valladolid. On the 
3rd of June Hill effected his junction, and the 
allied army was also joined by the Spanish army 
of Galicia, and by a Spanish force from the South. 
As Lord Wellington advanced, Joseph Bonaparte 
fled from Madrid, for the last of many times. He 
was followed by his court and retainers, who 
hastily packed up what they could carry with 
them. The Frencn army retired to Burgos, where 
they had strengthened the works of the castle. 
But on the 12th of June, Wellin^on being near 
at hand, the French abandoned Burgos, blew up 
the fortifications of the castle, and retreated to the 
Ebro. This line, so much nearer to their own 
frontiers, they thought they could defend ; and they 
threw a strong garrison into the fortress of Pan- 
corvo, a little in advance of the river. They were 
much mistaken. Avoiding the fortress, and every- 
thing which rendered the passage of the Ebro 
dangerous or difficult, and findine out a new road 
through a rugged country. Lord Wellington com- 
pletely turned the French position on the Ebro, 
and drove them back upon Vittorio, after an en- 
gagement at Osma. By the 20th of June the whole 
of the allied army was beyond the Ebro and con- 
centrated near Vittoria.* On the 19th the enemy, 
commanded by Joseph Bonaparte, having Marahid 
Jourdan as bis major-general and director, had 
taken up a strong position in front of Vittoria, 
their left resting upon the heights which terminate 
at La Puebla de Arganzon, and extending from 
thence across the valley of the Zadon^ in front of 
the village of Arinez, the right of their centre oc- 
cupying a height which commanded the valley to 

* The left of the army evoMed the Bm> M Uie 14th of laae, by tha 
hridgee of hen Mertiu and Ronoiunde. and the maalndae on theUth. 
In- thoee bridgea and that of Puenia-AraBaa. On the IStfa thay eon- 
UDoed tbair march to warda Vittoria. On tha IStb nnd 17th tha anmy 
were rather active ; but the rwr biipade of a diyblim wai ant oX by 
Mi^iw.OMeral Chatleo Altea, who tank SOU priaonan. killed and 
wounded many, and diapenad tha lart of tha brigada tnfho monn- 

taina. There araa aoma mote amait IgUlim ( and balwaan tha ISih 

and the IStb of Jana tha Mamam aTwalllngton had ISS amm 
wounded, and ST kUlatU-CUana/ Oanaoad, fFttUagUm Di^auim. 
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the Zedorra, and their right being itationed near 
the town of Vittoriai being deitined to defend the 
pasiagea of the river Zadorra, in the neighbour- 
hood : they had a reierve in rear of their left, at 
the village of Gomecha. By this diapoaition the 
French covered the ^ee great roada from Madrid, 
Bilbao, and Logrono, which unite at Yittoria. 
Though few on either aide may have thought of 
them, there were traditiona and reminiacencea 
attached to the apot: on the ridgea which the 
French army occupied, or in the country within 
sight of them, our Edward the Black Prince had 
fought and won the great battle of Najara, defeat- 
ing the French army of Bertram du Gueaclin. 
The nature of the country through which the allied 
army had passed since it had reached the Ebro 
had neceaearily extended its columns ; and Wel- 
lington halted on the 20th, in order to close them 
up. He alio moved his left to the ground where 
it was most likely it would be required, and care- 
fully reconnoitred King Joseph’s or Marshal Jour- 
dan’s positions, with a view to the attack to be 
made on the following morning, if the French 
should still remain in them. The enemy kept 
their ground, and early on the morning of the 
2lBt of June the glorious battle of Yittoria was 
begun. 

The operations of the day commenced by 
General Sir Rowland Hill obtaining possession of 
the heights of La Puebla, on which the enemy*s 
left rested. At the moment of Hill’s attack Jour- 
dan reinforced his troops stationed on those heights, 
and, after the heights had been carried by the 
allies, he made repeated and desperate efforts to 
recover them ; but all was in vain, and Hill’s bat- 
talions, among whom was a Spanish brigade under 
General Morillo, kept possession of those important 
heights throughout the battle. The contest here 
was, however, very severe, and the loss sustained 
considerable : General Morillo was wounded, but 
remained on the held; Lieutenant-Colonel the 
Hon. H. Cadogan was mortally wounded, but, 
thoup;h he knew that he was dying, he had himself 
carried to a place whence he could see all the 
operations.* Under cover of the possession of 

* " General Morillit had led liis attack w 1th his accuBtomad gallantry, 
and although twice wounded declined quitting the field, but requeBted 
reinroioementi. Sir Rowland Hill orderad Colonel Cadogan. with 
part of the brigade under liw tempomry command, to anoena and 
■eoure the euceoas of tlie attack. Tnua atBailed, the enemy, alarmed 
for the lafety of that flank, detached troopB from the centre of IubIiuu, 
who meeting the BritlBli and Spuniah loroe, now cstabluhed on the 
very aummit of La Puebla belghto, a warm and oeverely conteated 
action took place. Preaaing iorwurd at tlie head of hla brigade. 
Colonel Cadogan waa mortally wounded by a muaket-ball. In a Tiope- 
leaa itate m to the pouibility of recovery, no attempt waa made to 
carry him from the field, where, enthualaatio to the laat, he requeated 
removal to a altuation firom whence he could gate on the triumphant 
progreiB of companiona with whom he had ao frequently pa itlcipated 

in victory. Hla fall waa deeply regretted The evening 

prevloua to the baUle, whan informed that it would oortainly take 
place, hU exultation waa unbounded : going into artinn aa the corn- 
mender of that noble brigade appeared the ohmex of hU wiahai and 
the Ibrarunner of diotinellon : before tiie conflict terminated Iw woe 
numbered with the dead.’*— Cokme/ Leith Bay, Narrative n/lAe Penin* 

Lord Wellington waa deeply affected by the death of the truly 
BoUe and brave Cadogan, and by the thought of the deep afllioticu 
wbleh his loaa muat eauae to hia aurvivlng frlenda and oonneotions. 
Thaae flieUiige axe alwaya expreaaed on almilar occaatona by hia lord- 
ihlp fo ehoik but afliMtiug aentenoaa. Hla aympathy extends to even 
good and Imvo ofioer. whatever might be hii rank or name. He 


these well-defended heights, Sir Rowland Hill, 
with all the rest of his division, successively passed 
the Zadorra, at La Puebla, and the deSle formed 
by the heighta and the river Zadorra, and attacked 
and gained posseaiion of the village of Subijana de 
Alava, which alao stood on a height. Here, too, 
the French made desperate efforts to recover pos- 
session ; but they were not more successful than 
they had been at La Puebla. Jourdan now ordered 
the French left to fall back for the defence of the 
city of Yittoria. In the meanwhile the rest of the 
allied army had come, ^ir was fast coming, into 
action, moving on in two other separate columns 
of attack. The difficult nature of the country 
prevented the communication between these two 
columns, and between either of them and Hill’s 
column, which formed our right. For some time 
Wellington was left in an anxious state of uncer- 
tainty, not knowing whether Hill had succeeded, or 
whether the column under the command of the 
Earl of Dalhousie had arrived at the station ap- 
pointed for it. But everything went well, and as 
he had ordered : the combined movements were all 
executed with rare precision, both as to place and 
time. The fourth and light divisions, under 
General Cole, and forming part of our middle 
column, crossed the Zadorra by the bridges of 
Nanclaras and Tras-Puentes, immediately after Sir 
Rowland Hill had got possession of Subijana de 
Alava, and, almost as soon as these had crossed, the 
Earl of D^housie’s column arrived at Mendoza ; 
and the third division, under Sir <f¥homBs Picton, 
crossed at a bridge higher up, being immediately 
followed by the seventh division, led on by Dal- 
housie in person. As the allied divisions passed 
the river the scene exhibited to those on the 
heights was one of the most animating ever beheld 
by soldiers. ** The whole country,” says one who 
was both an actor and a spectator, “ seemed to be 
filled with troops; the sun shone bright; not a 
cloud obscured the brilliant and glowing atmos- 
phere. From right to left, as far as the eye could 
reach, scarcely the most diminutive space inter- 
vened between bodies of troops, either already 
engaged or rapidly advancing into action ; artillery 
and musketry were heard in one continued, unin- 
terrupted volume of sound, and, although the great 
force of French cannon had not yet opened upon 
the assailants, the fire had already become exceed- 
ingly violent.”* These four united divisions, now 
forming the centre of the allied army, were des- 
tined to attack the height which commanded the 
valley of the Zadorra, and on which the right of 
the French centre was placed, while Sir Rowland 
Hill should move forward from Subijana de Alava 
to attack the left. But Jourdan, having weakened 
his line to strengthen his detachments on the hills, 

ooold beatow it even upon fiUlure and miaforhine when he thought 
that the failure had proceeded only fiom error of judgment. It waa, in 
the liigheat degiee, needful for aiich a men, ao ulaccil, to conceal hia 
omotiona, and to have hia feellnga under oontroi ; but nothing can be 
mure Incorrect than to charge WolHngton with inaenaibility of heart, 
or a atoieal indifl’erenoe to (he losa of frienda and brotheraokUera and 
the other inevitable woea of war 1 The beat oorreoUve of tbia fnllncy 
if tliti careful peruaal of the duke’a own diapatchei. 

• Colonel Loith Hay, NarmUve- 
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■bandoned bii poiition in the valley of the S^om 
M soon as he saw Wellington’i disposition to 
attack it, and commenced his retreat in good order 
towards Vittoria. Before retreating the F^ch 
bad met the heads of our advancing columns with 
a destructive fire ; but General Picton’s ^iaion — 
the always fighting third — having come in intact 
with a strong body of. the enemy, had driven it 
back, and had taken its guns. 

As Jourdan fell back upon Vittoria, closing up 
his long lines, which had been far too much ex- 
tended, our troops continued to advance in ad- 
mirable order, notwithstanding the diflBculty of 
the ground. In the meantime, while this was 
passing in front, General Sir Thomas Graham, 
moving along the road from Bilbao with our left, 
had attacked the French right, which was posted 
on the heights beyond the Zadorra, above the 
village of Abechuco, and had dislodged it from 
thence, and then, ascending the right bank of the 
Zadorra towards the Bayonne road, he carried the 
village of Gamarra Mayor ; and at nearly the same 
time the Spanish division of Longa carried the 
village of Gamarra Mcnor, which is on the right 
bank of the river opposite the Bayonne road, which 
runs along the left bank, the heights of which were 
occupied by two divisions of French infantry in 
reserve. In the execution of these services Gra- 
ham’s divisions, including Spanish as well as Por- 
tuguese troops, were closely and desperately 
engaged ; and all behaved admirably, some Por- 
tuguese Caijadorcs particularly distinguishing 
themselves. The enemy had a division of infantry 
advanced on the great road from Vittoria to Bilbao 
in order to keep open the line of retreat to the 
latter city; and the right of this division rested on 
some strong heights which cover the village of 
Gamarra Mayor. Both Gamarra Mayor and 
Abechuco were strongly occupied as trtes de ponts, 
and could not be carried without meat difficulty. 
It was Major-General Robertson’s brigade of the 
fifth division that most gallantly stormed and car- 
ried Gamarra Mayor, advancing in columns of 
battalions, under a very heavy fire of artillery and 
musketry, and without firing a shot. Robertson’s 
brigade was, however, assisted by two guns of 
Major Lawson’s brigade of artillery. At this vil- 
lage the enemy suffered severely and lost three 
more pieces of cannon. The village of Abechuco 
had been carried by Colonel Halkett’s brigade, 
supported by General Bradford’s brigade of Portu- 
guese infantry, and covered by a strong battery, 
consisting of horse and foot artillery. During the 
attack at Abechuco the French had made the 
greatest efforts to repossess themselves of the village 
of Gamarra Mayor ; but they had been gallantly 
repulsed by the nfth division, under the command 
of Major-General Oswald.* 

When the French had been driven from all their 
positions, and their main body had been driven 
through the town of Vittoria^ the whole of the 
allied army co-operated in the purmit, which was 

• Col. Ourwood, Wellioston Diipatchct. 


continued by all till after it wia daik. The move- 
menta of the troopi under Sir Themu Graham, 
and their poaaesiion of Qmarae end Aheolmeo and 
of the BAyonne road, iutaroepted the enemy’a 
retreat by that high road to France. Th^ were, 
thereibre, obliged to turn to the road leading to Pam- 
plona ; uid they were unable to hold any poaitma 
beyond Vittoria for a aufficient length of time to 
allow their beggage, etorei, and artillery to ^ 
drawn off. The whole, thereibre, of the artillery 
which had not already been taken by Lord Wel- 
lington’s troops in their aucceBsiTe attacks of poai- 
tions, together with all thiir ammunition and oag- 
gage, and nearly everything elae they had, wae 
captured close to Vittoria. ” I hare reason to be- 
lieve," wrote hit Lordship, ** that the enemy car^ 
Tied off with them one run and one howitser only.** 
As darkness set in, the French columns mixed 
dispersed, running off in all directions. The in- 
truder Joseph had a very narrow escape ;* his 
travelling-carriage, his papers, were taken, end 
several of his attendants were captured or cut down, 
or shot in their flight by the revengeful Spaniards. 
To the French it was an irremediable, a fktal de- 
feat — it was the most complete defeat they ever 
experienced in Spain; and frwbattlea anywhere 
have been more decisive. The immense quantity 
of artillery introduced by Bonaparte into his armies 
had made it imperative on Wellington to increase 
the number of his own guns ; and never previously 
had so large a body of British artillery been engaged 
as at Vittoria. The French army rallied at no 
point of its line ; nor was there the slightest effort 
made by them, after passing the city of Vit- 
toria, to check the rapid pursuit of the allies. 
To escape with nothing but life, and the clothes 
on their backs, seemed to have become their 
sole object. Their artillery-drivers cut their traces, 
left their guns on the uneven rough ground, and 
galloped off with their horaes.t The amount of 
spoil gathered by the pursuers was immense, and 
of the most varied description, resembling in many 
particulars the spoils of an Oriental rather than 
those of a European army. Joseph Bonaparte 
— who had been nicknamed by the sober Spaniards 
” King of the Cooks,*’ " Little Joseph of the 
bottles " — was a self-indulging, luxurious, sensual, 
voluptuous man ; and wherever he went he carried 
with him all his luxuries and means of enjoyment. 
His splendid sideboard of plate, his larder, and hia 
cellar, or its choicest contents, fell into the hands 
of the conquerors : his fine wardrobe, aome of 
his women, and some of his plunder— including 
splendid pictures by the old Spanish maitert— were 
taken also. Many of the French officers had fal- 
lowed Joseph’s example as far as their means al- 
lowed ; ana thus the finest winea and the choiewt 

* Tb* I0(b Buaus Mitend ViUorla al Uia nm— st tih«| Joirah 
wu hMieniDS onk of U is kte earriaft. Om M|^idiiM of 11 m Imk 
under Ca|iteiu WyndbMi, geve PotMia. ad SwaiBlo Um caniagot 
and JoMph had barely time to uuow btmaalf OQ a hoiM and aalleo 
oir ender the prateetion of a body at dnno^ Tha auriaft waa 
taken, end in It the moat aplaodH of bla utakala, aoow of lha 
ncMt pieeumi aftiidaa he hM ebetiaeledaodi lha oalaaaaaad ekaadhaa 
ofSp^D. 

t Colonel Leith Hay. 
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viaudB were picked up in profusion. ** The wives 
and mistresses of the officers had gathered together 
in one house, where they were safe, and from whence 
they were sent in their own carriages with a flag of 
truce to Pamplona. Poodles, parrots, and monkeys 
were among the prisoners. Seldom has such a 
scene of confusion been witnessed as that which the 
roads leading from the field of battle presented ; 
broken-down waggons stocked with claret and 
champagne, others laden with eatables dressed and 
undress^, casks of brandy, apparel of every kind, 
barrels of money, books, papers, sheep, cattle, 
horses, and mules, abandoned in the flight. The 
baggage was presently rifled, and the followers of 
the camp attired themselves in the gala-dresses of 
the flying enemy. Portguuese boys figured about 
in the dress-coats of French general officers ; and 
they who happened to draw a woman’s wardrobe 
in flie lottery converted silks, satins, and embroi- 
dered muslins into scarfs and sashes for their 
masquerade triumph. Some of the more fortunate 
soldiers got possession of the army chest, and 

loaded themselves with money 

The camp of every division was like a fair ; 
benches were laid from waggon to waggon, and 
there the soldiers held an auction through the 
night, and disposed of such plunder as had fallen 
to their share, to any one who would purchase it.”* 
“ The soldiers of the army,” said Lord Welling- 
ton, have got among them about a million ster- 
ling in money, with the exception of about 100,000 
dollars which were got for the military chest. ”*f* 
Among the innumerable trophies of the field was 
the baton or marshal’s staff of Jourdan. Lord 
Wellington sent it to the prince-regent, who gave 
him in return the baton of a field-marshal of Great 
Britain. Of arms and materials of war there were 
taken 151 pieces of brass ordnance, 415 caissons, 
more than 14,000 round of ammunition, nearly 
2,000,000 of musket-ball cartridges, 40,668 lbs. 
of gunpowder, 56 forage-waggons, and 44 forge- 
waggons. t When the battle began the numerical 
strength of the two armies was about equal. But 
on the side of the allies the Spaniards, though they 
behaved better than they had hitherto done, were 
not to be compared with the French soldiery. The 
French had in many actions made greater slaughter 
of a Spanish army, but they had never in any one 
instance reduced an army, even of raw volunteers, 
to such a state of total wreck. § They saved them- 
selves from destruction or from captivity by aban- 
doning the whole materwl of the army, and by 
running like a mob. Only about 1000 of them 
were taken, for, lightened of their usual burthens, 

* Southey. 

f. DUpatchei. ** Even dollan became an article of lale, for they 
Mrere too heavy to be carried in any ^at numbers : eight were offered 
for a guinea — Englieh guineoi, which had been struck for the pay- 
ment of the troops in Portugal, and made current there by a decree 
of the regency, being the gold currency. The people of Vlttoria had 
their share in the spoils, and some of them indomniSed themselves 
thus for what they had suffered in tlieir property by the enemy’s ex« 
actions. The city sustained uo injury, though the French were driven 
through it, and though great jiart of the buttle might be seen from 
every_wlndow.”— S(wiA«y, Hm. of Pmxntular War. 

} Wellington Dispatches. 

Southey.^ 


they ran with wonderful alacrity ; the country was 
too much intersected with canals and ditches for 
our cavalry to act with effect in pursuit ; and our 
infantry, who moved in military order, could not 
be expected to keep up with a rout of fugitives. 
Moreover — as Wellin^on deeply regretted— the 
spoils of the field occupied and detained his troops ; 
and the money, the wine, and the other luxuries 
they obtained induced some degree of sluggishness. 
This has happened in all similar cases. And there 
still remains to be added that the troops in their 
long march from the Portuguese frontier had worn 
out their shoes, and were in good part barefooted ; 
while, owing to the slowness with which his sup- 
plies had been sent up, Wellington had no new 
shoes to give them. The French acknowledged 
a loss, in killed and wounded, of 8000 men ; but 
their loss was unquestionably much greater. The 
total loss of the allies was 740 killed and 4174 
wounded.* Lord Wellington was liberal and 
even enthusiastic in his praise of all engaged — of 
officers and men. He particularly acknowledged 
his obligations to Generals Graham and Hill, 
General Morillo, and General the Hon. W. Stewart, 
Generals the Earl of Dalhousie, Sir Thomas Picton, 
Sir Lowry Cole ; to his quartermaster-general. Sir 
George Murray, who had again given the greatest 
assistance; to Lord Aylmer, the deputy-adjutant- 
general ; and to many others, including Sir Richard 
Fletcher and the officers of the royal engineers. 
All the more scientific parts of the army had in- 
deed been vastly improved sindc the time when 
Wellington first took the command of our forces 
in the Peninsula ; and the department of the quar- 
termaster-general, upon which so much depends, 
and the service of the engineers, had been brought 
from a very defective to an all but perfect condi- 
tion, by Sir George Murray, Aylmer, Fletcher, and 
other able and painstaking men. Wellington also 
mentioned in his dispatch that his serene highness 
the Hereditary Prince of Orange (now King of 
Holland) was in the field as his aide-de-camp, and 
conducted hii^self with his usual gallantry and 
intelligence. 

The news of this decisive battle of Vittoria gave 
strength, spirit, and union to the allied armies act- 
ing against Bonaparte in Germany, dissipated the 
last misgivings and indecisions of Austria, broke 
up the congress assembled at Prague, in Bohemia, 
which before would have treated with the French, 
and have left them in possession of many of their 
conquests ; and it gave to the voice of the British 
g;overnmeDt and its envoys a vast increase of con- 
sideration and influence. Without this battle of 
Vittoria and its glorious results in June, there would 
have been no battle of Leipzig in October. 

King Joseph hardly once looked back until he 
had reached the strong walls of Pamplona, in 
Navarre, among lofty mountains, the offshoots of 
the Pyrenean chain. The garrison, which had 

* Out of thii number the Britiih had 601 killed, the Porturueee 150 
the Spaniard! only 89 ; while in wounded the Britiih -had £ 807 , the 
Portugueie 899 , and the Spaniard! UA.—fVeUingtm Diipatehu. 
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been reinforced and well supplied, and which had 
orders to husband its provisions and stores, in case 
of a siege or blockade (and a blockade or siege 
seemed now inevitable), admitted the runagate king 
nr ]iretender, but would not open the gates to the 
flying, disorganised soldiers, who had lust all signs 
of discipline, and who were starving. The fugitives 
from Vittoria attempted to force au entrance over 
the walls of Pamplona ; they attacked their coun- 
try men in garrison as if they had been mortal foes, 
or English, or Spaniards ; but they were repulsed 
by a fire nf musketry. After this they continued 
their flight across the Pyrenees towards France ; 
but, meeting with some supplies, they rallied in 
the fastnesses of those mountains, and waited there 
for reinforcements. General Clausel, who was 
coming up fast from Logrono with about 15,000 
men, and would have been on the field of Vittoria 
if Wellington had lost any time or had delayed his 
attack, upon learning the issue of that battle, 
turned hastily back to Zaragoza, and fled rather 
than retreated thence, by Jaca and the central 
Pyrenees into France, losing all his artillery and 
most of his baggage on the road. General Foy, 
who was with another French corps d'armkc at 
Bilbao when the great battle was fought, fell back 
rapidly upon French territory and the fortress of 
Bayonne, being warmly pursu^ by General Graham. 
A French garrison was left at San Sebastian, which 
place, as well as Pamplona, was very soon invested 
hy the allies. Except on the eastern coast, where 
Suchet kept his ground with about 40,000 men, 
there was not a spot in all Spain where the French 
could move or show themselves. 

Having established the blockade of Pamplona, 
and directed Graham to invest San Sebastian, 
Lord Wellington advanced with the main body of 


his army to occupy tlie passes of the Pyrenees, 
from Roncesvalles, so famed in w'lir and poetry', 
to I run, at the mouth of the Bidasoa. Hi’s lord- 
ship’s movements were rapid, and would have been 
much more so if it had not been for Spanish pro- 
crastination and poverty, and for his want of proper 
ammunition and magazines • By the 25th of .func 
he was near Pamplona, directing the Spaniards 
how they ought to proceed with the blockade ; on 
the 28th he was at Caseda, on the river Aragon, 
where he was compelled to remain some days. In 
spite of his recent triumph, he found the Spanish 
people and government still torpid — still waiting 
for everything to be done for them by others, and 
by the outlay of English money. The conscript 
fathers at Cadiz, preluding to what has taken ]>lace 
in more recent days, had begun a hot war against 
the wealthy clergy and monastic orders ; and so 

* Tlirnunli lume mumaDai;PDiPiil, ourronvoying ihiiM on the roaaU 
of the Poninsulu had been dlmlDuhed. What our goveraDient did 
«itli thiB witlidrawn force hc i:an icarcely di8i‘.over, unlras tlirj aetit 
the frigates — where oiir old frigates might ne\cr to have )M*en ariil — to 
tlie shnrea and waters of the Vnitod States, to run the risk of enoouD' 
tenng President Mwliann’s leiiatliuris. Many of our transporta and 
atore-aliipa were taken by Prciieh frigates and privateers on the eoast 
of Portugal. In a dispatch to Earl lluUiurst, dated tlie gtth of June, 
Lord Wellington alludm to his embarnissineiits, and sa>i, *' Ammii* 
nitiou required for the army has lately lieen dela>ed at Lisbon for 
wool of convoy . and it is not yet arrived at Nantender, and 1 an 
obli|^ to use tlie French ammiiiilthin, of a smaller calibre than our 
musKets, to make rood our expenditure in the laie ootion. The army 
cannot remain in this part of iiie country wiUuwt maguinea, ootwttlt- 
BtauiUng its successes : and these mn guinea mu at be brought bv ion, 
or they muat be purrhated with ready mons^. For Ihg jirtt time, I 
believe, U fuu happened to any Brttuh army that iu eommuueatian hy tea 
u laaeeere. Certainly we have not money to purehaae in the eoimlrv 
all we want. The increaac of the naval mee on the Uabon atatlon la 
likewiae neoesaary, because oiir money murt Im tratuportMl from Lis- 
bon by sea once a fortnight. We are too far ftom LMioii to transport 
It by land; and the exiieue would lie enormoon.”— Owweod, 
Wrlhngtm DupaUhei. 

From ibe berioning of this war down to lu tenninnthm, the march 
ing, nuuuFuvring, and Oghting parts of thr bualnem warn what gave 
the wmmander'iD chief the Icut trouble ; but ho was obi Iged to attaod 
to everything himaeir. and throogh the nofUgenee or mietakoa o 
others he waa oA«i lea in very embameehig and erltkal predica- 
I menta. 
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absorbed were they by these hostilities, that they 
seemed to have forgotten that there existed such 
men as Wellington and Bonaparte. In writing to 
his brother, Sir Heurr Wellesley, his lordship 
complained bitterly of these things. '* The people 
of the country,** said he, ** never think of what 

passes The people think of nothing but 

getting rid of the French, and avoiding to contri- 
bute anything towards the support of any army. 
And, if they can accomplish these two objects, they 
do not care much about others. If the government 
or the Cortes cared about the opinion of their ally, 
or about carrying on this war, I should acquiesce 
in their measures ; but it is heart-breaking to see 
that they care about neither the one nor the other, 
and that there is no tie over them. All they appear 
to care about is the war against the clergy ; and it 
appwrs as if the measures for carrying on the war 
against the enemy were incompatible with those for 
the prosecution of the more favourite hostilities 
against the priests.** * 

On the 27th of June Lord Welling^ had 
marched with a detachment from the neighbour- 
hood of Pamplona, to endeavour to cut otf the 
retreat of Clausel; but that general had fled so 
rapidly, that he arrived at Tudela de Ebro before 
the English could reach him, and his lordship had 
then returned and resumed his march towards the 
Pyrenees frontier, to superintend the operations of 
the whole allied army. His pursuit had, however, 
prevented Clausel from marching off to the east to 
join Suchet. On the Ist of July his lordship was 
at Huarte ; and here ha was again obliged to halt 
for two or three days, by want of magazines of 
provisions and military stores, and money. In 
the meanwhile the Spanish general O’Donnel re- 
duced the castle of Pancorbo, on the great line of 
communication between Vittoria and Burgos, and 
took the garrison of 700 French prisoners. From 
Huarte his lordship moved to Ostiz, and began to 
divide and dispose his troops so as to secure the 
passes of the Pyrenees and keep open those roads 
into France. This was no easy operation, for the 
mountain range to be guarded was not less than 
sixty English miles in length, the practicable passes 
were not two ot three, but six or eight, and there 
were other rough roads or paths across the Pyrenees, 
and running between or turning the greater passes, 
which might be traversed by an enemy so light 
and active and so accustomed to mountain warfare 
as the French. Lord Wellington estimated all the 
passes, good and bad, at not less than seventy. It 
should seem as if the government at home fancied 
that he might defend the Pyrenees as he had done 
the heights of Torres Yedras, without allowing the 
French to penetrate anywhere ; but he showed mem 

Letter dated Oueda, SSth July, 111 Ooloael Qanraod, Welllagtou 
DiipatcheB. 

Even at ihie momont, this quick and fliT-slglited InaiB, wheee Mgieity 

hardly ever at fault elttier la politioi or fat war, diMMtvered and 
expl ained not only hie own ineient emharramnenti eaueed bv the mad 
robnnen of Spain, but alao fte fhtnre couftulon and anaioliy which 
mnet remit from them. The remit we eee at the preaent day, and we 
have been wltneaaing It for the laat ten yean, which have been fbr 
Spain yeara of blood, crime, horror 1 ISor U there even now any clear 
pioape^ of a tranquil aettlement. 


beforehand that this was impossible.* A change 
was now indeed about to talu place in the charac- 
ter of the contest. It had alreaay been proved that 
in a rase campagnet or in any situation approach- 
ing to an open country, the veterans of France were 
not a match fbr the British infantry ; but now the 
allied army was to defend a series of mountain 
defiles, in a countrv where neither cavalry nor anil, 
lery could be employed ; our troops were about to 
enter into a struggle for which they were unpre- 
pared by any former experience ; while the system 
of mountain warfere was one for which the light- 
ness and aetivi^ of the French troops peculiarly 
fitted them, ana in which they had hitherto been 
considered nnrivalled.t 

Some portions of the allied army went right 
through the mountain passes in pursuit of the 
French ; and upon the 7th of July the last divi- 
siona of the army of Joseph Bonaparte, after being 
driven from the very defensible valley of San Este- 
▼an, descended the reverse of the Pyrenees and 
entered France. Lord Wellington then became 
master of the passes of San Estevan, Donna Maria, 
Maya, and the renowned RoncesvaHes ; and his 
sentinels looked down from the rugged frontier of 
Spain upon the level and fertile plainB of France, 
which lay in sunshine at their feet as if inviting 
their approach. Thus, in five-and-forty days from 
the opening of this memorable campaign, Welling- 
ton had conducted the allied army from the frontiers 
of Portugal to the confinsfc. of France; he had 
marched 400 miles, had gained one of the com- 
pletest of victories, had driven the French through 
a country abounding in strong positions, had put 
the intrusive king to a Bight which was to know of 
no return, had liberated Spain from eveiything but 
the evil consequences of Spanish folly, impatience, 
vanity, and presumption ; and he now stood as a 
conqueror upon the skirts of France.]; We have 
seen the way in which Bonaparte treated his fail- 
ing or unfortunate generals. Marshal Jourdan, a 
soldier of the early Revolution, who had acquired 
fame when Bonaparte was little more than a school- 
boy, was now rated as an old-fashioned pedant, as 
a follower of worn-out and exploded systems of 
warfare— as if Massena, and Marmont, and Ney, 
and any of the men of the new school, had been 
more successful in their struggles with Wellington. 
Soult, the best of them all, had repeatedly and 
notoriously failed ; but it was Soult that was now 
chosen to succeed Jourdan, and to head back tbe 
torrent of war which now threatened '* the holy 
territory of France.** Bonaparte felt the need of 
Soult’s services in Germany; but, seriously alarmed 
for the safety of his own louthem frontiers, he sent 
away that marshal from the Grand Army with very 
extraordinary powers, with a aort of Alter Ego cha 
racier, and with the title of “ Lieutenant of the 
Emperor.’* Soult was to take the entire command 
of the defeated troops, to re-equip them, to gather 

* Letter to tlie Earl of Liverpool, dated Leuoa, Sitti Jolr. 
Diipatohei. 

t Captain HenfltoB. Attnela oftlie PMInauler Oeapelfiif. 

I Meyor M. Sherer, Military Memoirs of the Duke of WelUngtOD^ 
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formidable reinforcements, to lead his masses 
Bp^ily against Wellington, to clear the French 
f^tier and the passes of the I^renees, and to 
relieve Pamplona and San Sebastian, and to drive 
the allied army behind the Ebro. And all thb 
SouU undertook to do— or he thouaht it exigent 
to tell the army that he had undertaken it, and 
that his hopes were good. He flew through Ger- 
many and through France, giving his urgent and 
imperative orders, and collecting all manner of 
disposable forces; and on the 13th of July he 
reached the southern frontier and took the com- 
mand of the disorganised framents of Jourdan’s 
army. Soudt forthwith issued one of those pro- 
clamations or addresses which are necessary with 
French troops, and which had often been supposed 
to operate wonders. It was boastful, and flattering 
to the vanity of the soldiery, who were told that 
the present lamentable situation of afiairs was im- 
putable to others, not to them ; and that theirs 
would be the merit of repairing all that had been 
done amiss. I have borne testimony to the em- 
peror,’* said Soult, of your bravery and zeal : 
his instructions are that you must drive the enemy 
from these heights, which enable them to look 
proudly down on our fertile valleys, and tlien chase 
them beyond the Ebro. It is on the Spanish soil 
that your tents must next be pitched, and your 
resouices drawn. Let the account of our successes 
be dated from Yittoria, and let the f6te-day of his 
imperial majesty be celebrated in that city!*’* 

* Soult paid aume v<M-y tardy coapllnanta to tli« Untiab troopa and 
ihnr uraat commaudor , liut lie denifd to ^clliii}{tuii uri) ongmality 
of military i;«niua, aud he told tha Preiirh aoldien that It waaonly 
from them that the £oRli*h had at laat learned how to flsht, “ The 
(Jiii|iO(iitiona and arrunRemcnla of their ceiieral," an id Soult, " hato 
lieen akilful, prompt, andeonoecutire, while the valour and ateadineM 
lit his troopa have Ijeou Rrent. But do not forget that it la from you 
that they have learned theae leasonb, and that U la to you Uicy are 
mdebtod for lb«ir preaent military azpurieace." 


When that suipidoiis day amved, the IStb of 
August, Msrshal Soult and his army, inatead of 
being at Yittoria, were on the wfong aide of the 
Pyrenees, after bavins been npeideuy beaten and 
scattered; and the allied armyt instead of having 
been driven beyond the Ebro, was on the 
with a firm footing in France. 

Having given the most minute instructions Ibr 
rendering safe and eifectual the blockade of Pain- 
plona, a very strong fortress, wherein were shut 
up some 4000 French troops, who had more than 
200 cannon in battery, Wellington quitted the 
upper pastes of the Pyrenees, and went down to 
the shorea of the Atlantic, to superintend the siege 
of San Sebastian, with some faint hope of carrying 
that formidable place before Soult should put mm- 
self in motion. But his lordship’s means for press- 
ing a siege were, as tliey ever had beeit ezeeed- 
ingly d&ctive, and both the fortress and the 
garrison were found to be even stronger than he 
had expected. On the 14th of July batteries were 
opened against the convent of San Bartolomeo and 
other outworks. Leaving Sir Thomas Graham to 
conduct the siege according to a plan which his 
lordship had drawn up, the commander-in-chief 
return^ to the main body of hia army. On the 
nth of July the convent and a redoubt were car- 
ried by aasault ; but on the 25th, one of our storm- 
ing parties was repulsed and hurled back, with the 
loss of 500 killed and wounded, and 100 taken. 
Upon this disaatroua intelligence ^Wellington gal- 
loped back to the coast ; and, finding that even 
the ammunition was almost exhausted, he gave hia 
orders to suspend the operations of the siege for a 
time, and to blockade the place and guard the sea- 
ward pass, BO as to prevent the arrival of any 
Buccour from France. The night of this very day. 
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EB he was riding back to his head-quarters, now 
establiehed at Lezaca, Wellington received the re- 
ports that the great army of Soult, from 70,000 to 

80.000 strong, was in rapid motion ; that the 
French had overpowered his troops in two of the 
mountain-passes on the right of the allied army, 
had penetrated with overwhelming numbers into 
the valleys of the Pyrenees, and were pressing 
onwards for Pamplona. “Well!” said the general 
to the officer who thus reported, “ we must do 
the best we can to stop them !” And stop them 
he did, after a whole week of brilliant manceuvres, 
rapid movements, and almost constant fighting. 

Soult, with admirable diligence and ability, had 
re-organised his army, in nine divisions of in- 
fantry, two of dragoons, and one of light cavalry. 
He had been strongly reinforced, other reinforce- 
ments ykre forming in his rear on the Garonne, 
and he had been well supplied with artillery, arms, 
ammunition, and stores. On the evening of the 
24th of July he had suddenly collected between 

30.000 and 40,000 men on the French side of the 
Pyrenees, at St. Jean Pied de Port, near the open- 
ing of the pass of Roiicesvalles. At the same time 
another column of attack, 13,000 strong, was as- 
sembled at Espelette, near the pass of Maya. His 
plan was to attack at one and the same time the 
pass of Roncesvalles and the pass of Maya, the 
roads from which converge on Pamplona. And, 
accordingly, under cover of some feints and ma- 
noeuvres, principally made by some thousands of 
national guards, attached to his regular army, 
which distracted the attention of the allies towards 
other roads or paths, the French rushed into those 
two passes early on the morning of the 25th, Soult 
leading in person the greater column. In both 
of the passes, and on the heights above them, there 
was desperate fighting. They fought on the moun- 
tain tops, which could scarcely have witnessed any 
other combat than that of the Pyrenean eagles— 
they fought among jagged rocks and over profound 
abysses — they fought amidst clouds and mists, for 
those mountain tops were 5000 feet above the level 
of the plains of France, and the rains, which had 
fallen in torrents during several preceding days, 
were evaporating in the morning and noon-day sun, 
were steaming heavenward, and clothing the loftiest 
peaks with fantastic wreaths. The British dis- 
puted nearly every foot of ground, only yielding 
at last to the immeasurable superiority of num- 
bers, and then retreating in admirable order to 
good positions. In the Maya pass alone, where 
a handful of men opposed for a long time an im- 
mense and condensed French column, and where 
General Stewart never had more than 4000 or 
5000 men to bring into action against the 13,000 
fighting men of General d'Erlon, the allies lost 
1600 men in killed and wounded : of this num- 
ber 1400 were British troops. All here had fought 
heroically ; but the 92nd regiment suffered most 
in the unequal contest. The advancing enemy 
was stopped by the mass of its dead and dying it 
never gave way until two-thirds of its men, who 


were principally natives of Ireland, had fallen to 
the ground, and even then it rallied on the se- 
condary position. These dauntless Irishmen would 
indeed have graced Thermopylse.* D’Erlon had 
purchased his very imperfect advantage at a dear 
price: the number of his killed and wounded 
could not be ascertained, but it was estimated 
roundly at 1800 men. And, what was of equal 
importance, was the fact that, after the bloody 
lesson they had received in the Maya pass — after 
seeing how a diminutive number of British troops 
could stand, even" when taken by surprise in an 
isolated position — his men became uncommonly 
shy of fighting. Marshal Soult’s great plan was 
deranged by the protracted stay of this corps on 
the Col de Maya, and several ingenious theories 
have been spun to account for d’Erlon’s long 
delay ; but it appears to us that this delay was 
chiefly, if not wholly, attributable to the discou- 
ragement of his troops. In the Roncesvalles pass, 
General Cole, with 10,000 or 11,000 bayonets, 
long opposed the 30,000 bayonets of Soult, and 
when he gave way it was only by a slow and 
orderly retreat, and to a position where the French 
did not dare to attack him. Cole lost about 380 
men in killed and wounded, and Soult himself 
acknowledged a loss of 400 men. The French 
marshal had not gained ten miles of advance, and 
from the two passes which he had forced the dis- 
tance to Pamplona was not less than twenty-two 
miles, with strong defensive positions, and intrepid 
and increasing enemies bet4&m. Upon these con- 
siderations, and on account of the immovableness 
and torpidity of d’Erlon’s corps, Soult must indeed 
have felt that this day’s operations were unsatis- 
factory .t After the two passes had been forced, 
Picton, with the third and fourth divisions, retired 
leisurely and in beautiful order before Soult ; and 
on the 27th took up a position, in battle-order, to 
cover the large Spanish division that was block- 
ading Pamplona, the first great object of Soult’s 
advance. At the same time Sir Rowland Hill fell 
back and took post at Irurita. Sir George Mur- 
ray, the quartermaster-general, at the critical mo- 
ment, had taken upon himself some heavy respon- 
sibility ; and his movements and arrangements were 
approved and applauded by Wellington, who on 
this day joined the main body of the army on the 
field.f The commander-in-chief was received with 

* Col. Napier, Hist, of War in the Peninaula. 

+ Id. 

% The latter part of Lord Wellinf,'tOQ'B journey from San Sebaatian 
hod been a complete race. Very curly on the morning of the S7th lio 
deecended the vallw of Lanz, without being able to learn anything 
of the movements of General Picton, who, as woi not unusual witii 
him, hod acted precipitately and in contradiction to the apirit of hn 
Instnietlqns. In a state of painful unoertahity, and at great hazard 
of beiu interoeptod and taken prisoner, hia lordahlp reached Ostiz, a 
few milea from Somuren (both of whl^ placet were in a very, short 
time poseessed by the ftist-advancing French). At Oatiz he found 
General l^g, with a brigade of light ca^iy ; and here he learned 
that Pfajton, having abandoned the heighta which he ought to have 
held, was moving on Huarte. He left Sir George Murray, his able 
quartermaater-gencral, at OsUi, with instructions to s^ all the ollA^d 
troops that weee coming down the valley of Lanz. liien, at ndiig 
speed, Wellington made for Somuren. Aa he entered that village he 
saw Clausel's dlvisiuni on the crest of the oontiguous mountain, and 
concluded that the allied trom in the valley of Iaqs must be inter- 
ested if they came down, ^erefore he wrote, te the panpet of the 
bridge of Sorauren, fresh instructions to the quartemneter-genimli 
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enthuiiastic cheen by tbe soldiers, who thus inti- 
mated the little doubt they had of being able to 
drive Soult back across the Pyrenees. There was 
the same enthusiasm everywhere. On his way to 
the main body, as he had ridden pist the aevei^ 
corps, which were all instantly put in motion, with 
his own clear orders for their guidance, he was 
loudly cheered by all the men. The disposable 
forces of the allies were now concentrated to the 
right ; but their numbers were much reduced by 
the blockades of Pamplona and San Sebasti^. 
Soult formed his army on the ridge of a mountmn, 
right op]) 08 ite to the allies ; and on the evening 
of the 27th he moved down and made^ a partial 
attack on Wellington’s fourth division. The French 
were foiled and beaten — repulsed even at some 
points by the Spanish infantry, which they had so 
long despised. It was made evident that the 
French veterans who had been engaged in Spain 
against the British had lost much of their vivacity 
and confidence, and that a party of Soult’a rein- 
forcements consisted of conscripts and new levies, 
who were hardly equal to a contest w'ith such of 
the Spanish regiments as had submitted to any 
degree of discipline. On the other side, the novel 
sight of the French flying from their levelled 
bayonets gave the Spaniards great encouragement. 
But, unluckily, Spanish valour continued to the 
lust to be subject to hot and cold fits ; and, through 
th'j bad qualities of the great majority of their 
officers, their discipline could never be perfected. 
On the following day — the 28th of July, and the 
fourth anniversary of the battle of Talavera — 
Soult renewed his attack, and tliis time in full 
force. First he fell upon our left, and then he fell 
on tlie centre of llie British ])osition, which was 
drawn up on the hills. Nearly the whole brunt of 
this attack of an army was borne by a single divi- 
sion — by our fourth division, under Sir Lowry 
Cole, who repulsed the French with the bayonet. 
In one single instance the French succeeded 
in overpowering a Portuguese battalion, on the 
right of General Ross’s brigade. This obliged 
Ross to retire, and thereupon the enemy esta- 
blished themselves for a moment in the line of the 
allies. But Wellington directed the 27 th and 
48th regiments to charge them, and the French 
were presently driven down the hill at the 

IwiDtmR out a lafe routp by the risht, which would bring IhoM allied 
troop* into the rear of General Cole'* vosiiiun Lord Filiroy Sofner- 
•et, the only Hiaff oflRcer who liad been milllchMitly well mounted to 
keep up with Wellington’s tliomiigii bred English chestnut, galloped 
with these orders out of Sorauren by one rood, tlie French light 
cavalry dushed into the iillagc by iinother, and the English general 
rcKle alone un the opposite mouiitsin to reach his troops. “ One of 
Camptiell's Portuguese battalions first descried him, and raised a cry 
of Joy, and the shrill clamour caught up by tlie next regiments 
Bvselled as it mil along the hue Into that stern and appalling shout 
which tlie Uriiish soldier u wont to give upon the edge of battle, and 
which no enemy ever he.iid uumoyed. Lord Wellington suddenly 
stopped In a conspicuoni place ; he desired that both armies should 
know ho was there, and a double spy who was prosent pointed out 
Soult. then so near that his features could be plainly di^ngulshed. 
The English general, it is said, fixed bis eyes attentiTehupon this 
formidable man. and, speaking os if to himself, said. ' Tuidcr u o 
prsat commander, but he is a cautvna ate. md milt delay ku attack to 
ascertau the eaute of thou cheers ; that milt give time far the liath 
divisum to arrive, ana I thaU beat Atm ’ And certiin it is that the Fren^ 
g^ml made no senons attack that d ly." — Ctdovvl Navfmr, But, of Ms 
Blur m tAs Penuuulat 
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bayonet’i point, and with a frightful Ion. Soon 
after the fighting ceaaad: the FVench had had 
more than enough of it. The next day, the 29th, 
the two armiea remained inactive, Soult evidently 
doubting of hia power to break throngh the allies 
to relieve Pamplona. He reaolvcd, however, to 
make one effort more before carrying hia tamed 
eagles back to France ; and, giving up all thoughu 
of forcing Wellington’a centre, he moved off a 
large body on his right with the purpose of turn- 
ing the British left, by a sudden, heavy, concen- 
trated attack on Sir Rowland Hill. If this attack 
should succeed entirely, he might be enabled to 
relieve, by a continued movement to hia right, not 
Pamplona, but San Sebastian ; or, if it succeeded 
but partially, it would open to the French a better 
line of retreat than any they now possessed, and 
put him in communication witli his strong reserve 
on the Bidasoa under the command uf General 
Villattc. On the 30th Soult, by manoeuvring on 
the left flaiik of Hill’s corps, obliged that general 
to retreat from one height to another range about 
a mile in the rear ; but, when the French attacked 
Hill on that second height, they were repulsed 
with loss. They repeated their aaaault upon 
Hill’s front; but Hill was reinforced by troops 
that marched rapidly from the British centre to the 
left, and the French brigade waa driven down the 
slopes by the death-dealing bayonets. Every 
effort of the French ended in the same disaster ; 
and while Soult was vainly throwing his columns 
against Hill, Wellington attacked the French 
corps in his owm front. These corps hod been 
weakened in order to atrengtlien their right 
and dislodge Hill, but they occupied a very strong 
position between the valley uf the Lanz and the 
valley of the Arga ; they were in poaaesaion of 
the strong village of Ostiz, they w'cre protected by 
rocks and woods, and their ground was lofty, and, 
to a timid eye, impregnable. But Pictun was sent 
to turn the left of this position by the road of 
Roncesvalles, and Lord Dalhouaic, with the 7th 
division, was sent across other mountains to turn 
the right. Our soldiers scrambled over the steep 
and rugged heights like the goats that were native 
to them. Picton and Dalhousie turned the two 
flanks and attacked with the greatest spirit, driving 
the French out of Ostiz ; and. as soon as these 
flank movements had taken effect, Sir Lowry Cole 
attacked the enemy right in front with two British 
and two Portuguese battalions. The French soon 
gave way, and fled precipitately. Tlioy were pur- 
sued by Lord Wellington as far as Olague ; and 
here at . sunset a halt waa called, this part of our 
anny being in the rear of the great French right 
which had been engaging Sir Rowland Hill, and 
which had been so well l^ten by him. Foiled at 
all points, every part of the French army began to 
retreat under cover of darkneaa ; and they kept 
marching throughout the night Soult tried no 
more. At one time hia forerooitdiviaion had been 
within two abort leagues of Pamplona, but he had 
not been able to do the least thing for that im- 

4 B 
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portant fortreaB, the blockaded French garrison of 
'which heard for eeveral aucoeBiive dayB the not 
distant firing, telling them of the desperate efforts 
made by their countrymen to relieve them, and the 
resolute determination of the allies that they should 
not be relieved. On the morning of the 3 let 
Soult’s scattered and dismayed forces were in full 
retreat into France, followed by the allies, who 
succeeded in taking many prisoners and much 
baggage. These various combats are called ** the 
battles of the Pyrenees.’** The fighting had been 
of the hardest kind. In a ])rivate letter written 
just after the events Wellington said, “ I never saw 
such fighting ns we have had here. It began on 
the 25th of July, and, excepting the 29th, -ndien 
not a shot was fired, we had it every day till the 
2nd of August. The battle of the 28th was fair 
bludgeon work. The 4th division was principally 
engaged, and the loss of the enemy w'as immense. 
Our loss has like'wise been very severe, but not of 
a nature to cripple us.”t The entire loss of the 
allies, including the casualties of the pursuit, 
amounted to about 6200 men. “ I hope,” says 
Wellington, “ that Soult will not feel any inclina- 
tion to renew his expedition. The French army 
must have suffered considerably. Between the 
25th of last month and 2nd of this, they were en- 
gaged seriously not less than ten times i on many 
occasions in attacking very strong jiositions, in 
others beat from them or pursued. I understand 
that their officers say they have lost 15,000 men. 
I thought so ; but, as they say so, I now think 
more. I believe we have about 4000 prisoners. 
It is strange enough that our diminution of strength 
up to the 31st did not exceed 1500 men, although 
I believe our casualties are 6000. 

But if all Wellington’s orders had been properly 
obeyed by the officers in command of detached 
corps, if some of the Spaniards had been where 
they ought to have been, and if many events which 
ought to have been in the English general’s favour 
had not turned out unfortunately. Marshal Soult 
must have surrendered at discretion, and scarcely 
a soldier of his army could have got through the 
mountain passes into France. General Hill over- 
took Soult’s rear-guard in the pass of Donna 
Maria, took many prisoners, and then joined Lord 
Wellington on the heights above the pass. Soult 
was in a deep narrow valley, but, not being pursued, 
he halted in San Estevan. Three British divisions 
and one of Spaniards were behind the mountains 
which overlook that town, and the Spaniards that 
Sir Thomas Graham had detached from the siege 
of San Sebastian were marching to block' up the 
exits from the valley. Wellington thought he had 
Soult in a trap : he gave strict orders to prevent 
the lighting of fires, the straggling of soldiers, and 

* Or they are KTeritlly railed the combat of RonceaTnlles. the com- 
bate of Maya and Linaoain, the flrat battle of Sorauien, the second 
battle of Soraiiron, and tbr combat of Dnnua Maria, the last linking 
been fought on the Slat, in purmiiig Soult through that nan. 

•f- Letter to Lord William Bentinck, dated Leaaca, 5th of Aiiguit, 
|n Colonel Ourwood, Wellmgton Duiiatchea. 

) Letter to Sir Thomas Graham, itf. 


everything that might betray to the French the 
secret that the divisions of a great army were 
gathering round them, and he concealed himself 
behind some rocks whence he could clearly observe 
every movement of the enemy. Three drunken or 
marauding English soldiers destroyed the combina- 
tion and saved Marshal Soult from a most terrible 
and inevitable disaster : these worthless fellows 
strolled down the valley, were surprised by four 
French gendarmes, and were carried to Souli m 
San Estevan. Shortly afterwards Soull’s druniR 
beat to arms, and the Trench columns began to 
move out of the town towards the French mouth of 
the pass. This was on the Slst of July. The 
way was steep and very narrow, the multitude was 
great, and the baggage and the wounded men, borne 
on their comrades’ shoulders, formed such a long 
line of procession, that Soult’s rear was still near 
San Estevan on the morning of the Ist of August ; 
and scarcely had they marched a league from that 
town when they were assailed by a terrible fire 
from the skirmishers of our fourth division and 
some Spaniards who covered the heights on the 
right Bide of tlic deep valley. The French could 
scarcely reply to this hot fire ; their troops and 
baggage got mixed, many of the men fled uj) the 
hills on the opposite side, and Soult, who rode to 
the spot, could hardly prevent a general flight and 
dispersion. As it was, many prisoners and mucli 
baggage were taken by the allies at every stej). As 
the French advanced, the valW narrowed to a 
mere cleft in the rocks, and tiiey had to cross u 
mountain torrent by a crazy narrow bridge. The 
Spanish generals Longa and Barcenas ought, in 
accordance with their instructions, to have been 
with their whole divisions at the head of this chasm 
and on the bridge; but tliere was nothing there 
but a single battalion of Spanish Caeadores, who 
were not capable of sustaiiiing the French charge 
headed by General d’Ei ion. Thus Soult got out 
of that coupe-gorg*: . But his penis and his 
losses were not yei over, for the whole of Reilles’s 
division had yet to pass, and our hard-ffghting, 
hard-marching light division was now close at 
hand. As the shades of evening were deepening 
in that deep chasm, the head of our light division, 
after marching for nineteen consecutive hours over 
forty miles of rough mountain-roads,* reached the 
edge of a precipice near the bridge of Yanzi, and 
saw below them, within pistol-shot, Reilles’s divi- 
sion rushing along that horrid defile. A crash of 
musketry and rifles fust told the French of the 
presence of their foes. A river flowed between 
them and the English ; but the French were 
wedged in a narrow road with inaccessible rucks 
on one side and the river on the other — and at the 
same moment other light troops were coming up 

* The day bad boon exceedingly sultry, the fatigue immense. 
Many men of the light divuion fell and died convulsed and frotliiug 
at the month Others, whose strength nnd spirit had neier before 
been quelled, leaned on their musket*! and confessed tliat thej were 
done Tlie v liole column was in n state of exhaustion when its head 
reached th^irccipice.— Ca/i/ani Cooke, MemtjirS,^Cok/ii 9 lJifapicr,Hut. 
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the pass from San Estevan to take Heilles’s people 
in the rear. A British officer, an eye- witness, has 
thus described the terrible scene which ensued : 

“ Confusion impossible to describe followed ; the 
French wounded were thrown down in the rush 
and trampled upon ; the cavalry drew their swords 
and endeavoured to charge up the pass ; but the 
infantry beat them back« and several, horses and 
all, were precipitated into the river ; some fired 
vertically at us, the wounded railed out for quarter, 
while others pointed to them, supported as they 
were on branches of trees on which were suspended 
great-coats clotted with gore, and blood-stained 
sheets taken from different habitations to aid the 
sufferers.”* Brave British soldiers could not fire 
at such piteous objects as tliese ; they satisfied 
themselves with keeping possession of the bridge 
and with chars^ing or firing at those who had still 
muskets and bayonets or sabres in their hands, and 
w’Jio w'cre trying to force the passage. The evening 
was rapidly succeeded by dark night, and then, 
hnding out a side path and climbing over rocks 
and mountains, the greater part of Reilles’s forces 
escaped and joined Soult at Echalar. But they 
left liehind them all their baggage and a g^eat 
many more prisoners. Yet Lord Wellington was 
greatly and justly discontented with the result of 
this day’s operations. Marslial Soult, who ought 
to have been his prisoner, rallied his shattered and 
disheartened divisions as best he could during the 
night, bringing his right wing at the rock of 1 van- 
telly to commiinieatc with the left of Villatte’s 
reserve, which was toiiiid in position on the French 
side of the Pyrenees. On the following morning, 
the 2nd of August, Lord Wellington, who had 
come up towards tins point with his fourth, seventh, 
and light divisions, fell u])on General ClauBel,who 
was commanding Soult’s rear-guard, and w'ho was 
in possession of an exceedingly strong position 
near the town of Elchiilar. General Barnes, with 
his single brigade, about 1500 strong, was the 
first to arrive at the foot of that hill, and, without 
waiting' for the other divisions, Barnes rushed up 
the steep hciglit under a tremendous fire of mus- 
ketry and arfdle^^^ charged ClauseTs 6000 men, 
and drove* them from their position. ClauseTs 
men were the same which had failed in the attack 
near Sorauren on the 28th, who had been thoroughly 
beatim im the 30th, and who had suffered so se- 
verely the day before this action at Echalar in 
getting from San Estevan. It was not in the na- 
ture nf Frenchmen to stand such a succession of 
reverses and calamities: th(ir spirit was evafK)- 
rating like the late rains, and time, and effusion | 
of new blood — an intermixture with other men, 
who still m their ignorance believed that the 
English were no soldiers and Wellington was no 
general, was necessary to re-in vigorate them. On 
the same day, the 2nd of August, the French were 
dislodged from Ivanteliy, a lofty mountain, and 
here, notwdthstanding their position and their 
numbers, the work vms done by Colonel Andrew 

• Ciiiitaiii Coohi'. Mcinoin. 


Barnard with five com^umiea of his riflemen, sup- 
ported by four companies of the 43rd.* 

Soult now drew closer to )m iwenroi behind the 
Bidasoa, put some of his disorganiaed oorpt behind 
the line of his reserve, and called lor reinfbrce- 
roenti, and collected all the detachments and na- 
tional guards that he could. Wellington had, on 
the 1 St of August, directed Sir Thomas Qrahan 
to collect all his forces, to advance from San 
Sebastian, and bring up pontoons fur crossing the 
Bidasoa ; hut very weighty considerations induced 
him to abandon inis design of following Soult into 
France ; and, therefore, after nine days of inces- 
sant motion, and ten serious actions, the two 
armies rested quiet in their respective positions. t 
The English flag again waved triumphantly in the 
pass of Roncesvalles, where it had been seen cen- 
turies ago with Edward the Black Pniicc, and in 
the pass of Maya, and in all the chief defiles ; the 
British troops again looked down upon the plains 
of France, they had a firm footing on the skirts of 
that kingdom, and the foraging parties of the 
Spaniards often penetrated for miles lieyoiid the 
frontier. Tlie young Prince of Orange, who had 
now followed Wellington for two years, and who 
had a horse killed under him in one of the recent 
engagements, was the bearer of his lordship’s dii- 
patches to the British government. 

In the interval of n*po8c on the frontier, efforts 
were, however, made by the French to relieve San 
Sebastian, and these were met by an increase of 
activity and determination on the side of the allies 
to reduce that place anti compel the 4600 French 
at Pamplona to capitulate. On the 19th of August 
— and not earlier — trans(M)rtH arrived from England 
with a good and suffinent supply of heavy guns 
and mortars, and with our company of royal sap- 
pers and miners— a species of force whose forma- 
tion had been so Ipng and so absurdly neglected 
by our government and by those who hi^ pre- 
sided over our war-department (a department too 
generally intrusted to orators or parliamentary 
debaters rather than to soldiers).^ Admiral Sir 

* III the cnurM* of the ila\ J/iid WeliiU|{tini, who iitill unevuaf 
that Hoult ahould Iikm* eiiraprd hlin, wan nmrly taken pmonor hini' 
■elf. He WM lUindiiig uear ilia hill al kAlhalar I'liuiniainK tit» BMp«, 
with mil y half ii coiii|Mn> of the 4'lrd u» un The French, 

cloic at hiiiid, wmt a ili’tornmimt to nit tlus |Mirty off, and niiiih wm 
thu natuTf of the i;riiUDd tliat theae Freuchmcii wmihJ ha\e fallen uo- 
nwarea U|x>n Iiih li>rdiihi|i if Si-rjeiint Hltiwl, a >nuii|{, intellivent, and 
active man hIuj had liern aet to wau-h In front, hod not rukiind down 
the prvcipiluiiN roelu wliere he waa iMwted ainl ifiven the Kenernl im 
tico. Ah it W.ia, the Freneh iirritM in time to aewi a volley of thot 
after Ilia lurdahip oa he ir<illn(ie<l away.— fiAinel JVdpier. 
t III. 

i (In the lull of Feliniory, l«l», Wellington had wiHtnn U» lii« 
Karl III I.iwr|>nol— ** While nu the aul^erl nf thu uiUUery, I would 
he’,' to Hugcetii Ui your lordnhip llu! exfieilieni y of uiUliii|! to tli« en 
giurn'r'’! etUlilialimi'iil a rnrfw of aa|if»eiii and aniiera It la itteaiMWiv. 
able with what ilisaiUantaKeH we undertake anytlung like a ttiof(v 
for want nf nMi).tAii(e ufthi* dew-riptiou There la no French turpr 
(Tanme which hu not a battulnm of aappora nwl n cunfMOW of minnn. 
Hut we are obliged to depend for naalatanen gC ihb dcneriptlon upon 
the reioinenta of the line . and, althouch th« mnn nrn bnve ni4 will- 
ms, they want the knowledge and training which nr# lUNVMinrv 
Manv caannltiM nauMig them eo nn aq u MiUy oecar, nndaMicli valmdile 
time M loat nt the moot critical period of tha olegn.^ — 'JFef/fnstee Dup. 

Apparently, Lord WeUifi««on hod raeotmn k» mmm Frt chm n o 
to acne fomigiMrra In the Freodi neretoe. who ntllier hnd dawned or 
luul lieen taken prlaonen, for, on the I4th of Fabrunry, ISIt.ortkraa 
Aivh after writing the above latter to tkr Bdrl of Liverpool, we Sod 
him writing to one of hh own fnnavals In Furingnl, to nrad him. in 
charge ol a ulaady nou amimiMioiieil oSieer, ■■ — — » tko Str- 
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George Collier landed both men and guns from 
his squadron to assist the besiegers ; and great was 
the assistance derived from our active and intrepid 
sailors. After some intervening operations and 
two sallieB made by the besieged, who were re- 
pulsed with the bayonet, on the 30th the breaches 
appeared practicable, and Wellington decided that 
the assault should be made on the 31st. On the 
morning of the 30th the French were seen in force 
at Vera, on the right of the Bidasoa, and near the 
opening of the along-shore road which leads to 
San Sebastian. The main strength of the covering 
army now consisted of 8000 Spaniards, posted on 
the heights of San Marcial, on the left of the 
Bidasoa. On the morning of the 31st, while the 
besiegers were waiting for the fall of the tide to 
commence storming, Soult put his relieving 
columns in motion : two divisions of the French 
forded the Bidasoa in front of the Spaniards, and 
ascended the strong heights with a great show of 
valour and confidence. The Spaniards let this 
column come on until it nearly reached the sum- 
mit of San Marcial ; but then they gave a shout 
and charged with the bayonet. The French in- 
stantly broke, fled down the hill, and continued 
their flight across the river and beyond it ; and so 
panic-stricken and confused were they that many 
missed the fords and were drowned. In the after- 
noon the French laid down a pontoon bridge, 
passed over in greater numbers (it is said that 
about 15,000 crossed tbe Bidasoa), and made a 
general attack on the heights of San Marcial ; but 
the Spaniards there were now supported by some 
divisions of the allied army on their flank and 
rear, and Lord Wellington came up from San 
Sebastian and rode along the Spanish line just 
as the French were coming on to this attack. 
The Spaniards received him with loud and 
joyous vivas, and then, full ^of confidence and 
enthusiasm, they rushed upon the French with 
fixed bayonets and again repulsed them and drove 
them down the slopes with terrible loss. The 
French continued to run for their lives, but wildly 
and without any attention to the voices of their 
officers, and the Spaniards pursued them with the 
bayonet in their reins. Some rushed into the deep 
water and were drowned; such numbers got 
wedged upon the pontoon bridge, that it was 
broken, swamped, and sank with most of those 
upon it. These rare Spaniards met with the 
praise they deserved, the British general saying in 
his dispatch that their conduct was equal to that 
of any troops he had ever seen engaged. During 
this attempt to force the direct road to San Sebas- 
tian, another corps of the French endeavoured to 
pass hy another troad to the left ; hut here they 
were met by a Pmugueee brigade, by the brigade 

gaoHt-Major det Sapewi and Adjtitant det TVanatw, and.-i— — , 

a French miner. And, in a note to thU laiit lotter, Colonel Garwood 
■ays t^t them men were afterwards emidoyed in the new establish- 
ment forming called sapiiers and miners. Tlie formation of this esta- 
blishment must have b^n very slow, and the inattention of the home 
government must ha\e been great, if more than eighteen months after 
this time only ose company of sappers and miners could be sent out 
to Sun Sebastian. 


of General Inglis, and by our light division, who 
drove them back across the Bidasoa with loss and 
in a panic. This day’s work cost Soult two gene- 
rals of division killed, and about 2000 men in 
killed, wounded, and drowned. It was Soult’s 
last efibrt for the relief of San Sebastian. But 
the same day witnessed a terrible loss of life 
among the besieging army. At eleven o’clock in 
the forenoon the assault took place, the operations 
being directed by Sir Thomas Graham in person, 
and the storm being led by the brigade of General 
Robinson, in the midsf of an awful storm of thun- 
der, lightning, and rain. The work would have 
been comparatively easier, or probably there would 
not have been any necessity to storm the town at 
all, if the besiegers had thrown shells into the 
town ; but this, out of regard to the safety of the 
inhabitants and their property, and the lives and 
property of a number of Spaniards who were 
crowded in the place, Wellington positively refused 
to do ; and he issued the strictest orders that not 
a shell should be thrown into the town. Nobly 
supported by a detachment of Portuguese under 
Major Snodgrass, the British got entire possession 
of the town, drove the French from their numerous 
intrenchments in tbe streets, took 700 prisoners, 
and made the rest fly up to the castle, which stands 
upon a rock above the town and above the sea 
near the end of the promontory. But 2000 brave 
fellows fell in this assault, or rather series of as- 
saults, and of murderous street-fighting : Sir 
Richard Fletcher, the commanamg engineer — an 
admirable officer, and one of the best of men — was 
shot through the heart ; Generals Robinson, Leith, 
and Oswald were wounded ; and a disproportionate 
number of officers were sacrificed, for the French, 
firing from rests and behind cover, picked them 
out. Through the accidental falling of a saucisson 
the great French mine, in the chamber of which 
there were 1200 lbs. of gunpowder, could not be 
fired. If this mine had been exploded, our first 
storming brigade must have been annihilated, and 
a large part of the town buried in ruins. If Wel- 
lington had respected the security of the inha- 
bitants, no such thought was bestowed by the 
French general, who resorted to all the most de- 
structive and fatal, and— to the town and the 
people in it — most perilous modes of defence. By 
the explosions of his infernal machines of all 
kinds the town was set on fire in various places 
and at one and the same time ; and upon his re- 
treat to the castle he kept firing down the streets, 
killing more of the inhabitants than of the sol- 
diery, knocking their houses to pieces, and pre- 
venting them from attending to the conflagration. 
But, let the whole truth be told, and let it stand 
as a shame and a warning. Many of the troops, 
both British and Portuguese, who had behaved 
like heroes in the assault, behaved like beasts when 
it was over, bursting into the wine-cellars and 
getting drunk, and plundering the houaes of the 
town instead of obeying their officers and per- 
severing in their efforts to extinguish the flames 
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and stop a conflagration which was threatening to 
leave San Sebastian a heap of Poking ruins, and 
even to consume these brutalised men in the stupor 
or madness of their drunkenness. These disgrace- 
ful excesses lasted through the night of the 31st of 
August and through the next day ; nor was it until 
the 2nd of September that order was restored.* 
We would not plead the excuse that similar horrors 
had almost invariably been perpetrated whenever 
a town had been taken by storm, and that the 
French had in almost every instance of the kind 
carried these horrors to an excess, and exhibited a 
depravity far beyond what was witnessed here; 
but we-' would leave the guilt and the blame where 
they are due, and indignantly resent the charges of 
ruthlessncss and barbarity brought by the gentle 
and merciful French against our noble commander- 
m-chief, and against men of nature’s highest nobi- 
liiy like Graham, and Robinson, and Oswald, and 
thf" rest , charges which have been taken upon trust 
find which have been repeated not only by French 
i)ut also by Spanish and even by some English 
writers [Nor would we leave the British and Por- 
tuguese soldiers chargeable with a guilt they never 
incurred.] The charges are, that Wellington ordered 
shells to be fired into the town, and that the town 
was purposely set on fire by the British. Even at 
the time some Spanish newspapers, the organs of 
tiiat anti- Anglican party who had caused and were 
Khll causing Wellington so much embarrassment, 
and who had repeatedly put in jeopardy the cause 
for which he was fighting in the Peninsula, insi- 
nuated or said openly that he had done all this, 
and that he had cared nothing for the c.\cc8se8 
lommitted by the British and Portuguese soldiery. 
Tliese men had lied in their throats before, and 
they have lied loudly since, but they never carried 
their power of lying farther than now ! The town 
liad been set on fire by the French modes of de- 
fending themselves ; and, because Wellington and 
Ills generals would not set it on fire by throwing 
shells, 2000 brave men had been sacrificed. No 
effort was spared by our commanding ofiScers or 
by our regimental oflScers to stop the excesses of 
the troops. W ellington was absent when the town 
was assaulted and carried ; — he was encouraging 
the Spaniards on the heights of San Marcial, was 
seeing them drive the French into the Bidasoa, or 
was busied in sending his orders from post to 
ost, from pass to pass, and, having quitted San 
ebastian on the evening of the 30th or morning 
of the Slst of August, he did not return from 
Lezaca on the frontier until the 2nd of September ; 
but Graham — a man as gentle and humane as he 
was brave — and the other ofiicers in command 

• WTien • place ii takeu by uaault. by • civiliaed and memful 
•Demy, it u uiual to relieve or remove the infuriated etonninir partiei 
ana auTOly their place with other aud cooler troopa as soon as poe- 
iible. At Wat aa early as the moroinx of the lat of September an 
end would have been pat to the eseeanea of the Brituh and Portu- 
Riiooe who had itormed, and who hod witnessed the depiction of ao 
many hundreds of their countrymen and eomradea, if it had been 
p<^tble to relievo them ; but thia imaribllity did not eaiat, for the 
other eolumna were on the ftontiera, llghUng hard at Son Marcial and 
ciiewhere, or iniudiiig the mountain pnaaea agmmet Soult. In feet 
on the Slat of Angusk, the day San Sebastian waa stomed, tha whole 
ol the leA of the army waa attacked by the French. 


acted up both to the letter and tpirit of Welling- 
ton*! instructions, and before Wellmgto retched 
the town every excew had oeaatd. The town was 
set on fire by the French in lix different ptscea 
before the assault commenced. Wellington's best 
defence was in his own manly, plain, and indig- 
nant language. The good fame of Sir Thomas 
Graham was as dear to him as his own. In writing 
to his brother, Sir Heni^ Wellesley, who was aliu 
residing at Cadiz as British ambassador, the com- 
mander-in-chief says, “You will more readily 
conceive, than I can describe, the feelings of indig- 
nation with which I proceed to justify the general, 
and other officers of that army, from the charge 
that they designed to plunder and bum the town 
of San Sebastian. I need nut assure you that 
this charge is most positively untrue. Every- 
thing was done that was in my power to suggest 
to save the town. Several persons urged me 
in the strongest manner to allow it to ^ bom- 
barded, as the most certain mode of forcing the 
enemy to give it up. This I positively would 
not allow, for the same reuson.s as 1 did not allow 

Ciudad Rodrigo or Badajoz to be bombarded 

Neither is it true that tlie town was set on fire by 
the English and Portuguese troops. To jiet fire to 
the town iras part of the em'mfs ilefence. It was 
set on fire by the enemy on the 22nd of July, 
before the first attempt was made to take it by 
storm ; and it is a fact that the fire was so violent 
on the 24th of July, that the storm which was to 
have taken place on that day was necessarily de- 
ferred till the 25th, and, as is well known, failed. 

I was at the siege of San Sebastian on the 30th of 
August, and I aver that the town was then on fire. 
It must have been set on fire by the enemy, as 1 
repeat that our batteries, by positive orders, threw 
no shells into the town ; and I saw the town on fire 
on the morning of flic Slst of August, before the 
(second) storm took place. It is well known that 
the enemy had prepared for a serious resistance, 
not only on the ramparts, but in the streets of the 
town ; that traverses were established in the streets 
formed of combustibles, with the intention of set- 
ting fire to and exploding them during the contest 
with the assailants. It is equally known that there 
was a most severe contest in the streets of the 
town between the assailants and the garrison ; that 
many of these traverses were exploded, by which 
many lives on both sides were lost ; and it is a fMt 
that these explosions set fire to many of the houses. 

In truth, the fire in the town was 

the greatest evil that could befall the assailants, 
who did everything in their power to get the better 
of it ; and it is a fact that, owing to the diflIcuHv 
and danger of communicating throu|}l the fire with 
our advanced posts in the town, it had very nearly 
become necessai^ at one time to withdraw those 
posts entirely. In regard to the plunder of the 
town by the soldiers, I am the last man who will 
deny it, because I know that it is true. It has 
fallen to my lot to take many towns by storm ; and 
1 am concerned to add that 1 never saw or heard 
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of one so taken, by any troops, that it was not 

plundered.* If it had not been for 

the fire, which certainly augmented the confusion, 
and aiforded greater facilities for irregularities, and 
if by far the greatest proportion of the otficers imd 
non-commissioned officers, particularly of the prin- 
cipal officers who stormed the breach, had not been 
killed or wounded in the performance of their 
duty in the service of Spain (to the number of 170 
out of 250), I believe that the plunder would have 
been in a great measure, though not entirely, pre- 
vented.” t And there are some circumstances that 
at least extenuate the conduct of the allied troops 
in the captured town. From the city^of Vittoria 
onward, in all the country between the Ebro and 
the Pyrenees — a country of which the French had 
so long held an almost undisturbed possession— the 
allies had, in a variety of painful w^ays, been made 
sensible of the existence of a numerous and active 
French party, and of the prevalence of a most 
hostile feeling, not only to the English and to the 
Portuguese, but also to the Andalusians and the 
Spaniards from other provinces who were now 
marching under the orders of Wellington. The 
divided states of Italy never nourished greater 
jealousies or more rancorous antipathies to one an- 
other than did the inhabitants of the great Spanish 
provinces, or of the old kingdoms which had been 
gradually brought together under one sceptre, 
without any moral or physical amalgamation ; and 
the feuds of the fifteenth century between English 
and Scotch were gentleness and affection compared 
with the hatred that raged between Spaniards and 
Portuguese in the nineteenth century. A poet who, 
after the event, corrected in plain prose the dis- 
proved vaticinations of his verse, has said that 
Lord Wellington had done wonders, had perhaps 
changed the character of a nation, and reconciled 
rival superstitions ; J but it was beyond the power 
of Wellington either to root out the mutual animo- 
sities of the Spaniards and Portuguese, or even to 
make the Spaniards of Guipuzcoa, or Biscay, or 
Navarre, cease to hate the Spaniards of Castile, or 

"■ “It IS," ud«lpil hiB lordslijp, “ one of Uic evil rousequences at- 
tending tile neiessity of stoTining a town, >\hich every (ifllcer Innients, 
not only on iieeount of the omI thereby inflietod on tlie unfortunate 
iiilialiitniits, hut on annum of the mfunj it ditrx to disciphne, and the rttk 
which IS meurred of the loss of all the' ndmntaqas of victor;/, at the eerr/ 
moment thiy are gamed. It IiupI that I ami my {;eneral ntTiceis ur« 
to be 80 treateil as we have been bj the ' Xele Politico’ .mil othei 
luiie&traiDRil liliellers, because an iinavoiilable evil has oeciirred in 
the accumplishmont of a great service, and in the ucquiri’menl uf u 
great adi aut.ige. Tlie fault does not lie with uh , it is with those who 
lust the tort, and obliged us at great risk and loss to regain it for the 
Spauisli uulion by storm." [At the begtnntng oj this war the place had 
heen i/iren up to the French m a dastardl;/ or treat hvrous manner hg a 
Spanish gamstm. Nin was this the first time that the stiength nj Ndn 
Sebastian had been s'aluelcss in Spanish hands • in 17‘)4 tlu- "riene/i re- 
puhlicnns, after bcatinr/ thi Spaniards at Fuentaralna and all ahmq that 
frontier, reduced the place m a few dags, and without any siege-ai'ttUerg.'] 
" Notwithslaudiiig Inal 1 am coiiMueed that it us impossible to proieiit 
n town in such a sitnntion IVom being pliinderea, I can prove that 
upon tins occasion particular paius were taken to prevent it. I gave 
most positive orders upon llie Biihject ." — 1 tetter to the Right Han. Sir H. 
JVeUesley, datid Lizara, 9th October, in fVellinmm JMspatches. 

f Id. 111. " Indeed.’’ buLjoinB hiH loidship, '* one ot the subjects of 
complaint, that sentries were placed on every house, shows the desire 
at least ot the ofHcora to preserve nnier. These sentries must have been 
placed by order ; and, unless it is supmsed, ns charged, that the oflloets 
intended tliat the town siio’dd l»* plundered and burned, and ]ilBced 
the sentries to swiire that object, it must tie admitted that tlioir inten- 
tion ill pliiciug thesis scntncb was good.” 

1 Lord Hvoui, notes to Canto 1. ol Chihle Harold. 


Leou, or La Mancha, or Andalusia. No other man 
than himself could so long have kept Portuguese 
and Spaniards in one army without some great and 
bloody catastrophe. It might be as much owing 
to these mad antipathies as to any sympathies or 
partizanship for the French that the inhabitants of 
San Sebastian aided and assisted the besieged ; but 
it is an indisputable fact that they both assisted the 
French and fired upon the British and Portuguese 
besiegers ! This was but a bad return for the mercy 
and magnanimity of Wellington and Graham, in 
sparing the town from bombardment, and in pre- 
ferring to that measure the certain loss of many 
hundreds of men ! After such a provocation, tlie 
marvel is, not that the storming parties broke open 
the wine-cellars of the inhabitants and plundered 
their houses, but that they did not cut their throats. 
Yet there was no massacre either of townspeople or 
of French prisoners, though the latter must have 
been taken with the “ red hand.” If some few of 
the inhabitants were killed or injured by fire-arms 
and bayonets, this was done by accident during tlie 
contest in the streets with the enemy, and not by 
design. As to the fact that the lives were saved of 
700 French, taken in the very heat and fury of llie 
storming, we have, though in a most disgraceful 
shape, the confirmation of these complaining Spa- 
niards themselves, for they asserted, in the body of 
their complaints, that the allies had been over-kind 
to the enemy. “ In regard to the charge of kind- 
ness to the enemy,” said Wellj^igton, “ I am afraid 
it is but too well founded ; and that, till it is posi- 
tively ordered by authoiity, in return for the ordon- 
nance of the French government, that all enemies’ 
troops in a place taken by storm shall be put to 
death, it will be difficult to prevail upon Bntisli 
officers and soldiers to treat an enemy, wlicn then 
prisoners, otherwise than well.” But this bloody 
ordommnee, which hud been recently issued by 
Bonaparte, was of itself calculated to madden any 
soldiery, and more pai ticularly men who had taken 
a place by storm after such a frightful loss ; and 
therefore the safety of the 700 French and the 
kindness shown to them are wonderful proofs of a 
generosity of nature and aversion to blood ; and as 
such ought to stand as a set-off against the drunken- 
Tieas and the pillage.* It also rests upon the 
highest authority, and upon the careful examina- 
tion and evidence of General Robinson, who led the 
storniing brigade, of General Hay, who commanded 
in the town immediately after the storm, and of 
other British officers commanding regiments, that 

_ * Tho Fronrh hIiowriI uo siicli consideration or mercy for their fin- 
lisli and Forliij,Miene jirisoncrs, of whom u good Qumljer had been t.ikcii 
lu tho imsiiccesstul .issault of 016 2.1111 of Jul> Altar be hud been 
drivon from the town into tho castle, Iley, the French general, kept the 
prisoners in the open yard of the coatle magasine “ earn hlmMges.'' 
and many of them were killed and wounded by the Sre of their own 
countrymen directed agaiiut that building. Rey also made the pn 
soiicra work under Are. We give these facts on no qnestionoble ot 
weak authority. Lord Wellington, in writing to Sir TlioinBS Gralmw 
on the 5th of Seplunibcr, four days before Bey capitulated and sur- 
reudflied the cnstle, says, “ I do not know that 1 nave ever heoid of 
such conduct, iiud tho pretension founded upon it. viz. that we should 
not direct our fire against the place, is too rldiculons. I request you 
to send III to Ucncral Boy a protest against his keeping his pruuners m 
the Mud of this magAZine, * soai blindages’ and likewise agnilMt hi* 
milking tlieni work under fire." Sec Dtspatekes. 
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both troops and oflScers did at dipt do everything 
in their power to atop the progress of the fire, 
which was set to the town by the enemy ; and that 
many lost their lives in the attempt, owing to the 
fire of musketry kept up upon the rooft of the houses 
hy the enemy in the castle.* 

We have dwelt the longer upon this subject, 
because Spanish writers, -both now and recently, 
have, with barefaced impudence, revived the ex- 
ploded and disproved calumnies against our great 
captain and ngainst the character of the British 
army and nation 

The ease with wliich the castle was taken from 
the Frotich nftei the town had been carried sho\yed 
how imirh the allies had sacrificed by not driving 
them out of the town hy bombardment weeks 
before. The town was stormed on the 31st of 
August. On the Ist of September some near bat- 
teries were opened upon the castle from the town, 
and shortly afterwards a bombardment was com- 
menced, for it would have been carr)Mng liumanity 
to absurdity to treat the fortress with the same 
gentleness as the town. On the 3rd Key proposed 
to surrender upon terms which were inadmissible. 
On the 8th, when the castle was lijing off in frag- 
ments from the fire of our batteries, Key beat the 
(hamade and surrendered. On the morning of 
the Pth the garrison marched out with the honours 
oi \Mir and laid down their arms Tliey still 
amounted to more tlian 1800 men and otlircrs, but 
:>l)n of them were sick or w’ounded. Thus 2500 
nion in all were taken, but tlic allies in the course 
of the siege bad lost nearly dO(K) in kill' d and 
wounded. 

On liie 31 st of October the 4000 IVench in 
Parn|>li)iia, having lost all hope of relief, sur- 
lendercd prisoneis of war to l.,ord ^Vellington’s 
tiied and steady friend Don Carlos de Kspana, who 
had latterly commanded the blockading forces. 
There was nothing now in the rear of the allies to 
cause them any apprehension or to intercept their 
communications with the interior of Spam. But 
before the reduction of Pamplona— though not 
before that event had been rendered inevitable — 
Wellington called down part of his troops from the 
bleak mountain-tops and from the gloomy narrow 
passes, where, to their infinite discomfort, they had 
been encamped or hutted fur more than two months, 
and led them a march or two forward upon French 
ground. The men, recently gloomy, looked as if 
they were going to a fair or a feast, as they trod 
down from the Pyrenees, and through the defiles 
of Ronccsvalles, and the other passes which their 
valour bud won, but which had given them but a 
hungry, w’et, and cold reception. Early in October 
Lord Wellington moved his left across theBidasoa 
and took possession of the French hills of La 
Rhunc. Soult offered only a very slight resistance, 
for his army had not recovered its spirit, the rein- 
forcements he wanted were beginning to be still 
more wanted by his master in Germany, and be 

* Lonl WcIliagtoQ’i fccinid letter to :?ir Honry Wellesley on thii 
fciihjivt. 
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had already decided upon a retrograde movement, 
and had fixed upon the river Nivelle for his line 
of defence. On the 10th of November the rest of 
the allied army were called down from their cold 
and cheerleas positions in the highlands of the 
Pyrenees ; and Lord Wellington having made his 
preparations to march in full force into' France, nil 
the troops soon began to descend inp^ the valleys 
on the French side. Before taking this dec isive 
step, Wellington issued an onler of the ilav to all 
the troops of tlic various nations that followed Ins 
\ictorious standard. He told “the oflicirs and 
soldiers to remember that their nations wcio at 
war with Fjrance solely because the ruler of the 
French would not allow them to be at jk'«cc, and 
wanted to force them to submit to his yoke ** — He 
told them “ not to forget that the worst of the evils 
suffered hy the enemy in his ])roHigate invasion of 
Spain and Portugal had been occasioned by the 
irregularities of his soldiers and llicir cruelties 
towards the unfortunate and peaceful inhabitants 
of the country — and that “ to avenge this con- 
duct on the peaceful inhabitants of France would 
be unmanly and unworthy of the allied nations.” 
This proclamation was read over and over again in 
English, in Portuguese, and in Spanish ; and his 
lordship made It the special duty of all officers to 
enforce thcbc salutary orders. Nor was the pro- 
clamation ever left to remain os nn idle piece of 
rhetoric ; his lordship took incessant rare to carry 
it into operation ; he enforced the orders most 
strictly, and, whenever he found any part of his 
troops attempting lo])lurider the French peanuntry, 
he not only ]mmshed hy sharp and summary mili- 
tary law those who were caught in the fact, hut he 
placed the wliole ngimeut oi brigade to which 
they belonged imdi'i arms to ])revcnl furthei 
offence. It was difficult to convince ilie vindirtive 
Spaniards and Portuguese, who had s(» long sei'n 
their own country ])lundcrcd, and ransacked, iiiid 
wasted by fire and sword, that they ought not to 
retaliate upon the French, who had attacked them 
without the shadow of a (iruvocation. Discipline, 
however, works miracles, and the Portuguese 
troops, on the whole, behaved well in tliis as in 
other particulars. But the undisciplined part ui 
the Spaniards, who had been a thorn in Welling' 
ton’s side, a beam in his eye. and a perfictual 
source of anxiety or vexation ever since he set his 
foot on the soil of the Peninsula, could not he 
restrained in their revengeful and marauding pro- 
pensities. Some excuse for them was, that their 
government had provided them neither with pay 
nor provisions, neither with clothes nor shoes. To 
the Spanish general Frcyre Wellington said: 
“ Where I command 1 declare that no one shall 
be allowed to plunder. I f plunder must be bad, 
then another must have the command. You have 
large armies in Spain, and, if it is wished to plun- 
der the French peasantry, you may then enter 
France ; hut then the Spanish government must 
I remove me from the commind of their armies. . . 

I It IS a matter of indifference to me whether T 
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command a large or a email army, but, whether 
large or small, they must obey me, and, above all, 
must not plunder.” At last he took the measure 
of moving back moat of the Spanish troops within 
the Spanish frontiers.* 

The peasantry dwelling near that frontier, and, 
indeed, the great body of the rural population of 
the whole of the south of France, between the 
Garonne and the Pyrenees, between the Rhone 
and the maritime Alps, and from the Mediter- 
ranean shore to the coasts on the Atlantic Ocean, 
were devout catholics and Bourbonists at heart ; 
they had been borne down after some long and 
sanguinary struggles by the Jacobins who over- 
threw both altar and throne, but neither the pro- 
pagandists of that sect nor the propagandists of the 
various sects, including the Bonapartean, which 
had flourished in France since the downfall of 
Robespierre, had been able to convert them to the 
modern philosophism, or to uproot their regard for 
the old dynasty. For some time the expression of 
their sentiments was subdued by the presence of 
Soult’s army, and by that other army of impe- 
rialists which was made up of police-agents, public 
and secret, preffits and sous-prefOts, intendants 
and sous-intendants, with their several staffs of 
commissaries and clerks, justices, tax-gatherers, 
commissaries-at-war, douaniers, and those other 
swarms of employ tis who all owed their ap- 
pointments to the central Paris government, and 
who were all by interest, if not in principle, de- 
voted Bonapartists. But as Soult retired, and as 
many of this host sought refuge behind the rear 
of his army, the peasantry began to give sundry 
signs of good feeling towards Lord Wellington and 
his army, as also to calculate upon the proba- 
bility and the means of their taking vengeance 
upon their own countrymen, of the revolutionary 
parties, for the wrongs they had suffered, and for 
the blood of their relatives and friends which had 
been shed, during the Reign of Terror and since. 
The military conscription, the excess to which it 
had been carried, and the prodigious sacrifice of 
life to which it had led and was still leading, gave 
more vigour and keenness to the devotional and 
loyal feeling ; the peasantry saw no end to these 
evils, no cessation to the processes by which their 
sons were torn from them to fight fur the usurper 
they detested, and to be made food for cannon — 
chair d canon, f 

* Colonel Gurwood, Wellington Dispatches.— General Sir Thomas 
Piclon was a Welshman more poppeiy than Fluellin, and appears 
always to have been in a passion ut someliody or sumothing ; but 
much cooler officers than he re echoed the sciitimenta he expressed os 
to the value of Spamsli troops as co beUigeieuls in France. In 
writing to a friend in England, after the allied army hod been fdi 
some time in the French territories, Picton says « itli his usual energy 
of expression • “ The Spaniards, instead of being of any service to ns 
in our operations, are a iierfect dead*weighl, and do nothing but run 
away and plunder. We should do much better without these vapour- 
ing poltroon rascals, whose irregular conduct indisposes every one 
towards us. The inhabitants of the country ajipeur remarkably well- 
disposed, and 1 believe wish us success ft'om their hearts as the only 
probable means of bringing aliout what th^ all most ardently sign 
B»r— peace." — Lgttpr to Mr. Marryat i» H. B. BAibintm's Memum of 
PicUm, 

f Chair d canon, flesh or meat for cannon, was the enlthet com- 
monly applied to young conscripts towards the end of this war, not 
movly in the unwilling south (where Bonaparte was wont to say that 
there were no Frenchmen), but throughout France. 


If Wellington had not prevented the allies from 
marauding, and plundering, and maltreating, the 
peasantry, self-defence and the common instincts 
of nature might have interfered with their pas- 
aionate wish for the restoration of the Bourbons, 
and have turned them from friends or passive 
spectators into dangerous, deadly enemies. But 
the admirable discipline maintained, the care be- 
stowed to see that their property and persons were 
protected, and that they were fairly paid for what- 
ever they provided, soon removed nearly all fears 
and jealousies ; and they caiiie flocking to the Eng- 
lish camp, with their poultry and vegetables, and 
oil and wine, as to a peaceful and friendly market. 
Many — men, women, and children — followed our 
army, and wished it success ; and their wishes were 
still more loudly and enthusiastically expressed 
when they saw a prince of the house of Bourbon 
come and join Lord Wellington, and march with 
the Drapeau Blanc with the English advancing 
columns, to the true Bourbon tune of “ f^ive Henri 
Qvatre 

Soult now occupied u very strong position on the 
Nivelle, which had been carefully prepared for him 
beforehand : his right rested upon St. Jean de Luz, 
his left upon Ainhoc. On the 10th of November, 
Hill, issuing from the valley of the Baztan with the 
British right, attacked the French left on the heights 
of Ainhoe, beat it, and drove it towards Cambo, on 
the river Nive ; while the centre of the allies, con- 
sisting of English and Spaniards, under Marshal 
Beresford and General Baron A\te% carried the 
works behind Sarre, and drove the remainder of 
the French behind the Nivelle. On the same day 
the allies crossed the Nivelle at St. in the rear 
of the enemy, who upon this hastily abandoned 
their ground and works on the left of the Nivelle, 
and in the course of the night withdrew to their 
entrenched camp in front of Bayonne. Before 
engaging in the defiles of the Pyrenees, or entering 
upon those desperate enterprises, which had cost 
him BO dearly, for relieving Pamplona and San Se- 
bastian, Soult had marked out this entrenched camp, 
and given orders for its formation : it was partially 
completed before he withdrew from the line of the 
Nivelle ; trenches were now digging, and redoubts 
were raising their heads, all bristling with a tre- 
mendous artillery, in part drawn from the great 
ddp6t of Bayonne. Here the French certainly 
thought that they should be allowed some repose. 
Lord Wellington’s head-quarters were established 
at St. Jean de«Luz, on the right bank of the 
Nivelle ; the allies went into cantonments between 
the sea and the river Nive, where their extreme 
right rested on Cambo. The enemy guarded the 
right bank of the Nive from Bayonne to St. Jean 
Pied de Port. But Lord Wellington, being 
straitened for room and supplies for his army, 
determined to cross the Nive and occupy the coun- 
try between that river and the Adour. On the 9th 
of December, General Hill forded the Nive above 
Cambo, while the sixth division crossed at Ustariz, 
and the French were dislodged from their position 
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at Ville Franque. Id the night all their posta were 
withdrawn to Bayonne, and on the 10th the British 
right rested on the Adour. On that same day 
Marshal Soult resumed the offensive, issued from 
Bayonne, and attacked the British 'left, which co- 
vered St. Jean de Luz and the considerable ddp^t 
of stores which had been formed there for the use 
of the allies. Sir John Hope commanded the left ; 
and he met Souk's spipted attack with perfect 
steadiness. The French, being superior in number, 
came on with great speed and fury: twice they 
succeeded in driving in the hfeh division of the 
allies, and twice they were repulsed again, the first 
time by the ninth British and a Portuguese batta- 
lion, the second time by a brigade of the English 
guards. Night put an end to the desperate com- 
bat ; and during that dark December night Soult 
M’ithdrew most of his forces from the position in 
front of the British left, and made them glide off 
towards the British centre, in order to attack our 
light division with overwhelming numbers. But 
Sir John Hope, knowing or suspecting his design, 
moved part of his troops to their right to support 
the light division ; and, on the morning of the 1 Ith, 
the French discovered that their movement had 
been anticipated, and their chance lost of crushing 
the light division. Soult instantly made another 
change in his movements : Sir John Hope had 
been weakened by lending strength and support to 
the light division, and therefore the French marshal 
directed several columns to try another attack on 
our left. The necessary movement was performed 
with great rapidity, it was favoured by the nature 
of the intervening ground, and this time at least 
Sir John Hope was taken by surprise. The British 
troops and their allies were occupied in receiving 
their rations, and their fatigue-parties were em- 
])loyed in cutting wood for the cooks* fires, when 
“ En avant ! En avant (Forwards ! Forwards !) 
and other French shouts were heard from the front, 
being answered by the corresponding cry of “ To 
arms ! To arms !” among the British. The heads 
of the French columns were close at hand, and the 
allies had barely time to run to their arms and 
ranks : yet the attack was gallantly withstood, and 
at the close of the day Soult had not gained the 
slightest advantage.* In these several affairs the 
excellent military conduct and romantic bravery 
of Sir John Hope excited the admiration of the 
whole army. In the commander-in-chief this warm 
admiration was mingled with friendly apprehen- 
sions. On the 15th of December he said, ** I have 
long entertained the highest opinion of Sir John 
Hope, in common, 1 believe, with the whole world, 
but every day's experience convinces me more of 
his worth. We shall lose him, however, if he con- 
tinues to expose liimself in fire as he did in the 

* Ca]itaiD Batty, Account nf the Praeeedlnsa of the Left Wlog of 
the AIlM Amy.— The French had come on with the moreconttdence, 
ftam the notion that their aurpriw* had created a panic. “ Our aoldicra, 
who had gone in ftont of uur liuea at Baronillea to cut wood, ran back 
In all haile to gat themaalvea armed and accoutred. The Fnncb, 
■eeing a number of men running tu the rear, imagined that the alliee 
were aeiaed with a panic, and aet up loud cbeaM of • Xm rnnamt f ifti 
•anal /' In a few momenU. Iiowever, the whole left wing wm fonped 
in perfbol order.”— /d. id. 
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last three days ; indeed hie eaoape then was won- 
derful. Hia hat and coat wm ehot through in 
many places, besides the wound in hia leg. He 
places himself among the ahavpahooterii without, 
they do, ^eltering himadlf from the enemy's 
fire. This will not answer ; and I h<qie that nil 
friends will give him a hint on the subject^* 

The situation occupied by Soult gave him almost 
every facili^ for maaking his movements, and con- 
centrating tfie whole of hia force upon any point of 
the allied position which he might choose to select 
for attack. Hii entrenched camp round Bayonne 
formed the centre of a circle, within which he might 
make any alteration in the disposition of his army 
without Hbing checked or even observed by Lord 
Wellington. Finding that all hia efforts to force 
the left wing of the allies were unavailing, and 
fancying that hia repeated attacks in that quarter 
must have induced Lord Wellington to weaken 
greatly his right, he determined to move in that 
direction ; and on the night of the 12Lh of Decem- 
ber he concentrated his main force fur an attack 
on the British right. Soult was slow in appre- 
ciating the promptitude and genius of hia opponent, 
yet he ought, indeed, to have learned by this time to 
entertain a higher opinion of Wellington than to 
venture a movement which could be successful only 
through that generaVa neglect or want of skill.t 
The British commander had foreseen precisely 
w'hat the famed French marshal would do, and 
had provided for it with his ordinary decision, and 
with the rapidity which a thoroughly disciplined 
army, well in hand, enables a general to use. In 
expectation of this attack, his lordship had re- 
quested Beresford to reinforce Hill, whose corps 
was more particularly menaced, with the sixth 
division, which crossed the river Nive at daylight; 
and he further reinforced Hill by the fourtn divi- 
sion and two brigades of the third. But it was 
found on trial that, without these rcinforcementi, 
Hill could have withstood the attack. Having 
passed large forces through Bayonne and the en- 
trenched camp during the night, Soult, moving 
along the high road from Bayonne, with 30,000 
men, fell upon Hill's position, then held by 13,000 
men, on the morning of the 1 3th. At first the msssy 
columns of tne French centre seemed to be gaining 
tome ground ; but they were soon fiercely repulsed. 
Soult then essayed an attack on Hill's right; and 
there, too, the semblance of a first aucceaa waa fol- 
lowed by a repulse, defeat, and lots. ** Hill," said 
Wellin{^n, “ the day is all your own !" Sralc, in 
despair, drew off' his remaining troopa and retired 
into hia entrenched camp. Nothing of importanoe 
occurred during the few remaining days of the year 
1813, for the allied army had noed of reat and of 
reinforcements; and it went into winter-quarters 
for five or six weeks — if so comfortable a name as 
* winter-quarters' can be given to the posittona and 
lodgings the troops occupied. Thf allies had tost 
between the 9th and the 13th of December alone 

• DimteliM.teimioGoloa«ITonm. 
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650 in killed, 3907 in wonodedf and 504 in misa- 
ing : and in the combati whiehihad preceded their 
paasing the Nive their lose had bern very consider- 
able. But Suult*6 loss had been far more terrible ; 
Wellington roughly estimated it at three times that 
of the allies. During all these late operations the 
troops had had to struggle against the worst weather 
and the worst roads. “ I never,” said tlie British 
general, “ saw such weather, such roads, or such 
a country!” The total number of the wounded 
and the sick, and of men actually worn out by in- 
cessant fatigue and exposure to wet and cold, was 
large in the allied camps ; and not only were the 
Spaniards and the Portuguese, but the British 
troops also, miserably supplied with comforts and 
clothing. Many of our men had no great-coats, 
thousands of them had no shoes! There were 
shoes and great-coats, and comforts of other kinds, 
in the magazines at Portsmouth, Plymouth, and 
other places; but through gross mismanagement 
they were not sent in time to the places where they 
were wanted ; and where brave men were dying for 
the want of them. Everything that a general com- 
manding in the field could do, and far more than 
ever British general did before, was done by Lord 
Wellington ; but there were certain capital defects 
in our regulations at home, in our transport-service, 
and in other departments, which he could not re- 
medy : — and to all this must, in fairness, be added, 
the immense drain which was making or had re- 
cently been made on our military stores, clothing, 
&c. by the Dutch, the Hanoverians, and other in- 
surged patriots in Germany. Stern Picton sighed 
for 20,000 more British troops, with which he 
doubted not that Wellington might now march 
into the heart of France ; but no reinforcement 
was sent. 

While the grand allied army under Wellington 
had been gathering all these laurels, the badly- 
organised expedition which had been sent from 
Sicily and from the Balearic islands to the coast 
of Spain, and which had been under the command 
of so many generals in a short space of time, had 
done nothing to reflect honour on British arms. 
But this fault lay more with the British govern- 
ment, and the Spanish commanders and function- 
aries, and the bad composition of most of the 
auxiliaries or mercenaries which Lord Williom 
fientinck had sent down from Sicily, than with the 
British generals who, one after the other, had the 
misfortune to command such troops and to serve 
under such disadvantageous and perplexing cir- 
cumstances. There was failure — perhaps there 
was disgrace : but this great consideration is ever 
to be borne in mind — but for the presence of this 
allied force on the eastern coast and in Catalonia, 
Suchet, the most successful of all the French 
generals in the Peninsula, might have started from 
Valencia, have traversed the breadth of Spain, and 
either have joined Jourdan and King Joseph with 
dQ,000 fighting men before the disastrous and 
decisive battle of Vittoria, or have joined Soult 
when he had forced his way back into Spain 


through the Pyrenean passes, and was hammering 
at the allies in order to force his way onward to 
Pamplona. It was not Mina with his guerrillas, 
it was not any disposable force the Spaniards had 
on foot, that could have prevented Suchet’s move- 
ments anywhere between Valencia and Navarre. 
After the command of the allied forces in the East 
had been tossed from hand to hand like a shuttle- 
cock, it was given to Major-Gteneral Sir John 
Murray, who was considered an officer of spirit 
and of considerable ability. Murray found that 
the morale of this heterogeneous corps d'armee 
was exceedingly bad, and that fierce jealousies and 
quarrels were raging between the British and 
Spanish soldiery, and between the latter and the 
Sicilian and Calabrian corps in our pay. Being, 
however, ashamed of the long inaction ut Alicante, 
Sir John Murray, early in March of the present 
year (more than two months before Lord Welling- 
ton commenced his brilliant advance from his Por- 
tuguese cantonments), moved into the mountainous 
district of Castalla, drove Sachet’s outposts before 
him, and placed his own advanced posts about 
Biar. By a corresponding movement the Spanish 
general, Elio, acting in the open country on Mur- 
ray’s left, got to Yecla and Viilena, leaving an 
open gap between these two places. In April, 
Suchet took the field in force: on the 11th his 
general, Harispe, surprised the Spaniards at Yecla, 
beat them soundly, and killed or took 1500 of 
them. Other French divisions had entered the 
gap w'hich Elio had left open to them, and so, on 
the very next day, an entire Spanislri'egiment, cut 
ofif and shut up in the castle of Villena without the 
proper means of defence, beat the chamade and 
surrendered. On this same day, the 12th of April, 
Suchet marched against the advanced post which 
Sir John Murray had established in the pass of 
Biar, drove it in, and captured tw'o mountain guns. 
Then, rushing through the pass, but with only 
three divisions of iiifantrv and two brigades of 
cavalry, Suchet, on the 13th, attacked Sir John 
Murray, who had chosen and occupied an excellent 
position in the mountainous country of Castalla. 
The French reached the upper slope of the moun- 
tain ; but a close steady volley from the British 
27th, and a bayonet-charge by the same regiment, 
drove them down again with considerable lose. 
Some of the Spaniards behaved well, and sup- 
ported this charge of the 27th, which so disheart- 
ened Suchet that he made no second attempt, but 
retreated immediately through the pass of Biar, 
and thence by the road by which he had advanced. 
This was the first opportunity Suchet had had of 
seeing what could be done by the muskets and 
bayonets of a single British regiment. Just at this 
moment, owing to some absurd apprehensions on 
the part of Lord William Bentinck and our mi- 
nisters at home, that Murat might invade Sicily 
with part of the Neapolitan army, and place that 
island in jeopardy, 2000 British troops were with- 
drawn and sent back to Sicily.* If Sir John 
* theie apprebeoiloni were indeed abraid, sad for more rcsseas 
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Murray wai far too weak before, this draft and 
deduction must have made him, if not helplen, 
incapable of any further field operationa in this 
part of Spain. Urged by the Spaniards, who 
made pTomisea which they never kept, and anxious 
to get Suchet farther from his own line of opera- 
tions, and out of the fertile and spiritless province , 
of Valencia, Lord Wellington, in May, as he was | 
beginning to move from the frontiers of Portugal, | 
instructed Sir John Murray to embark bis forces 
at Alicante, to convey them to the coast of Cata- 
lonia, and there to possess himself, if possible, of 
Tarragona, or some other maritime furtress, imd 
then co-operate with the Catalan armies or in- 
surgents. Doubting, however, the superiority of 
the French forces, and wishing, in any ease, to 
make Sir John Murray’s movements advantageous 
to the allies, Wellington instructed Sir John, in 
the event of Suchet’s coming upon him in force 
before he should have captured a stronghold in 
Catalonia, to re- embark his forces with all possible 
expedition, return to Valencia, and there fall upon 
the French line on the Xucar, before Suchet, 
whose troops must have a long and fatiguing land- 
march, should have time to reinforce those lines.* 
In case of these last movements being made, a 
Spanish force, under the command of the Duque 
del Parque, was to approach the Xucar, and co- 
operate with Sir John Murray in his attack on the 
French lines. Sailing from Alicante on the Slst 
of May, Murray came to anchor off Tarragona on 
the evening of the 2nd of June. The troops were 
landed the next morning, and by the afternoon of 
the 3rd Tarragona was invested. The French 
garrison did not exceed 100 men; but they had 
abandoned and destroyed the extensive outer works, 
which would have demanded a great force for their 

than onr Early m tlit* year, when Murat waa quarrellmK violently 
with hia imiKTinl and moat imperiuua brother-ln law, and waa r«t* 
funus to join him in the Uermun war, overtiirea for a aeparate occom- 
mudalioii V, nil Eiiglund were made to Lord William Hentiiick by or 
on the part or Murat. A certain Hicardo Jouea, an EoKliahman by 
birlli, but who hud reaided for to long a aeriei of yearn at Nuplea aa to 
be rather more of a Neapolitan than Enstllahmaa. waa lecretly lent 
to a rendeevnua appointed by Lord William (the island of l*onxu), to 
propoae the coiidilinna on which Murat would declare for the ulliea 
and oKainat Bonaparte. Them secret conrerencea, indeetl, did not, for 
the preaent, lead to any arraoKemeut ; but before the SOOO Britidi 
troops withdrawn from tlie eastern coast of Spin reached Sicily, It 
had become evident that Bonaparte must be beaten by the allies In 
Saxony { and hence, and from otlier aifronta reoaived rbecaum he 
pould not do with a weak and defective cavalry what he nad dune In 
fbrmer days with the veterans who had perished In Russia), Murat 
was again deviiiug how he might beat make terms with hia neigh* 
boiiTs the English in fiicily, and be admitted a member of the great 
European confederacy. And ihU moment the Calabrians and the 
inhabitants of oilier provinces were deserting their homes and flying 
over to fiirily to escape the French tyrranny, to breathe the air of 
liberty under the old Bonrhona, and to Implore them and the Eng* 
Hall to undertake on expedition An infernal act of trearhery 
had provoked this emigration. Genoral Jannalli. a worthy aawcute 
^ Manhea, fearing to nrooeed openly against a Calabrian named 
the clilof oT & veDclita or Iod|{e of OirboDaTif captain of 
tha Uriiau militia, and a young man pnsaaasing property, oourage. 
Md great p(,pulanty among hia oounirymeu, invited him to a public 
dinner, received hm wHh amllea, drank to him at table, and then, 
when the dinner woauver, threw his fensdarmen nptm him. and had 
him brought before one of Manhss's military tribunala, which InaUntly 
ooiidemned him to Pietro CoUetta, Sturut 4i NapiJi. 

w-Primite euiheted m tke comity, md pnm mm permu 

tvAo laara caiMMrf ta cJkaia CraaMMNciiUe 
• ** You toll mOp*' aald Load WaUtoilou to Mumy. Oiut tbo line 
J. tha Xucar. whi^ coven Valanoia, Is too atrong to Cocos t torn |t 
then by the ocean, assail the rear of the enemy , and he will weaken 
Mesti^ UnetoiiroWCl fate eommuntaatlM ; or he «m gho yan «i 
opiwmJty to MtaMlak a new line of opantfamc hritind iNi- 
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I defence, and they had imiiroved the inner worke, 
within the narrower compaia of whaoh their whole 
force waa concentrated. Inatead of attacking the 

I place at once. Sir John qpoo Fort Balaguer, 
at tome distance, which coaunanded the only road 
that leada from Torioaa (where the Fnmcfi 
another garrisun) to Tarraaoiia. Thia ^ waa 
reduced, and the 80 Frenchmen who defended it 
were made priaunera. On the 6th, Murray opened 
two liatteriee upon Tarragona ; on the he 
opened a third battery ; on the 8ih there was a 
practicable breach, but he did not ttorm, waiting 
till another breach thould be made in the body of 
the place, which waa not aaaailed, by two heavy 
battenea, before the 11th, and by thia time a 
French relieving army, cumpoaed entirely of ve- 
terans, was almost upon him. Suchet, aa Lord 
Wellington anticipated, had quitted Valencia as 
Boon as he learned that Murray waa going from Ali- 
cante ; he had weakened hia linea on the Xucar, in 
order to carry a great force with him into Catalonia. 
He reached Tortuaa on the 9th ; but, finding that 
Fort Balaguer had aurrendered, and that hia direct 
road WBB thus cut off, he left hia Ritillery at Tortoaa, 
and with a division of infantry struck across the 
mountains, to reach Tarragona by a circuitous 
route. At the same time Cleneral Maurice Mathieu 
was advancing .rapidly along the coast from Bar- 
celona with a French division and artillery. But 
It should appear that all communication between 
Suchet and Maurice Mathieu was interrupted ; that 
neither of them knew the force or intention of the 
other, or what the other was doing; that both 
these French generals wavered and began move- 
ments of retreat ; that Suchet, not aware of tlie 
advance of Muihieu, feared to engage Murray 
without artillery ; that Mathieu thought it unsafe 
to advance alone ; and that, at one moment, Su- 
chet, Mathieu, and Murray were all running from 
one another. Double spies, who took pay from 
both parties, told Murray that the French were 
coming from the east and from the west, and that 
the forces of Suchet and Maurice Mathieu when 
united would exceed 20,000 men. Upon this 
Murray, against the advice and violent remon- 
strances of Admiral Hallowell, determined to 
abandon the siege of Tarragona and to seek safety 
in an immediate embarkation. The general would 
consent to no delay ; he preferred leaving his ar- 
tillery behind him to staying to face the French;'— 
and be embarked his forces with such unaoldierly 
haste that he actuslly left belund him nineteen 
pieces of artillery in the trenchei. On the ISth, 
and again on the 14th, he threw hia infantty on 
ahore to protect the embarkation of aome held* 
pieces, and in the hope of cutting off a body of the 
enemy which had now approached Fort Balaguer. 
But no offensive blow could be struck, nnd the 

I roovementa excited the deriaion of the French. 

I On the nth Lord William Bentinek arrived ffom 
Sicily and took the chief oommdnd of thia Inck- 

I less army. Fort Balafpier was destroyed; god 
then, in confitnnity with Load Wellington’s in- 
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BtnictioiiB, Bentinck le<Lthe ditheartened forces 
back to Alicante, to act^ith the Duque del Parqiie 
upon the Xucar. A Spanish corps under General 
CopoiiB, which had been led into danger by Sir 
John Murray, who requeated its co-operation, was 
left in a perilouB predicament by Murray’s pre- 
cipitate retreat, of which, it is said, he hud given 
General Copons no notice whatever. This Spanish 
corps, however, escaped into the mountains. At 
the close of the war Sir John was tried, in Eng- 
land, by court-martial. He was acquitted of all 
intentional disobedience of orders, but found guilty 
of abandoning artillery and stores which he might 
have carried off. His conduct was attributed to 
an error in judgment, and his sentence was merely 
that he should be admonished ; and this sentence, 
gentle as it was, was never inflicted.* 

On reaching Alicante Lord William Bentinck 
immediately advanced and joined del Parque, who 
was true to his appointment, but who had not been 
able to bring with him so great a Spanish force as 
had been expected. But laurels grew nowhere for 
this army ; there was no longer any necessity for 
lighting on the Xucar, as, in consequence of the 
great battle of Vittoria, the French withdrew their 
posts, and cleared out of Valencia early in July. 
Suchet drew his troops into Catalonia, leaving, 
how'cver, strong garrisons in Murviedro, Deuia, 
Peiiiscola, and other places, some to the south, and 
some to the north of the Ebro. Bentinck followed 
the retiring French, crossed the Ebro by flying 
bridges, and invested Tarragona on the 30th of 
July. But before ground was broken Suchet ad- 
vanced to the relief with more than 20,000 men. 
Ijord William Bentinck, who, at flrst, had been 
deceived into the belief that he might trust to the 
Spanish troops, was convinced by this time that 
such confidence would be misplaced and dan- 
gerous ; and, considering that his other forces were 
not sufficiently strong to contend with Suchet’s 
veteran army, he fell back upon Cambils. Upon 
this Suchet relieved and removed the French gar- 
rison, destroyed the works, together with a part of 
the town of Tarragona, and retreated behind the 
Llobregat. This was in the middle of August. 
The allies now entered the desolate city, and made 
the convenient port of Tarragona the rendezvous 
of the British fleet. Early in September Ben- 
tinck advanced to Villa Franca, and pushed for- 
ward to Ordal a mixed corps of British, Sicilians, 
Calabrians, and Spaniards. On the night of the 
12th and 13rh the French surprised and defeated 
this advanced corps, took their four guns, killed, 
wounded, or captured about 1000 men, and drove 
the rest in confusion back upon Lord William 
Bentinck’s main body. On the following day 
Suchet, in force, drove the whole of the hetero- 
geneous allied army from Villa Franca. The 
French marshal then retired again to the line of 
the Llobregat. Shortly after these operations 
Lord William Bentinck returned to his political 

* Colonel Napier.— Major M. Sherer.— Wellington Diipatcbei^ 
Letters of Lord W. Bsntinck, General W. Clinton, &e. 


and di plomatic duties in Sicily. He was succeeded 
in the command by General W. Olinton, who 
found this allied army of the east in and near 
Tarragona, doing nothing and incapable of doing 
much ; and Clinton, like every one of his prede- 
cessors, soon became very desirous of quitting the 
command of it. But Lord Wellington, whose ex- 
pectations from this quarter had always been very 
moderate, and who was sat'isfled that Clinton 
would do the most that could be done, requested 
him to remain, and wait the successful progress of 
the war on the side of the Pyrenees. Clinton re- 
paired the defences of Tarragona, and towards the 
end of September he advanced to Villa Franca, 
making a display of force which imposed upon the 
French and made them believe that he was far 
stronger than he really was. Once Suchet at- 
tempted to surprise him ; but he failed completely. 
In the month of December, upon intelligence that 
some German battalinns near Bayonne had de- 
serted from Soult to Wellington, and still more in 
consequence of the universal rising of the people 
in Germany against Bonaparte, Suchet was obliged 
to disarm all his German regiments, and to send 
them, well guarded, into France. At the same 
time some of Suchet’s Italian battalions were re- 
called to Italy to assist in stopping the Austrians 
in the passes of the Alps, and some of his best 
French soldiers were drafted off to fill the fright- 
ful gaps which had been made in Bonaparte’s 
imperial guards on the field of Leipzig and m 
other battles in Germany. Still, however, after 
every deduction, Suchet retained vk Catalonia a 
force in every way superior to that of the allies 
under Clinton and the Spanish generals who had 
engaged to co-operate with him, but who, for the 
most part, preferred the pursuit of little plans of 
their own. When Clinton proposed to invest 
Barcelona the Spaniards refused to assist him ; 
and the year closed without any exploit. 

In other quarters nearly every day of this year 
had been a day of crisis. On his return to Paris, 
on the night of the 18th of December, 1812, Bona- 
parte found that conspiracies had broken out even 
in his capital during his absence in Russia ; that 
in many parts of France the people had testified 
great joy at the several times falsely reported news 
of his death ; that discontent or absolute disaffection 
had shown itself in different directions, and among 
various classes ; and that some of his marshals and 
generals were not exempted from the suspicions of 
his secret police. The senate and the coryj legis- 
latif, however, seemed as submissive as ever ; and 
with the aid of their votes, tongues, and pens he 
proceeded to recruit his wasted army by fresh 
conscriptions, and to restore his finances by fresh 
and unprecedented taxes. To the few who ven- 
tured to murmur he said that he had been beaten 
only by the elements and by unforeseen accidents ; 
that the hundreds of thousands that were at rest 
under the snows of Russia had acquired as much 
glory for the country aa the mlwaye successful 
armies of former days; that, if he did not now 
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meet the Rufiiians on the northern frontierB oi 
Germany, the sacred frontiers of France would be 
invaded by Russians, Prussians, Austrians, and 
the armies of all Europe ; that he had not forgotten 
his craft, and would still beat the enemy at a dis- 
tance if he were properly supported ; and, hBully, 
that he could do better without the French than 
the French could do without him. The new con- 
scriptions were -enforced with the utmost rigour; 
the militia or national guards w ere drafted into the 
skeleton battalions of the regular array ; some of 
the guards and other troops were, os we have seen, 
immediately recalled from Spain ; the sailors of 
the useless French fleets were regirDcnted and sent 
to ser^e on land — no ^lossible means were neglected 
to swcQl the military fiirce, and to enable the foiled 
conqueror of nearly all Europe to retrieve his for- 
tunes by one tremendous and decibive campaign. 
And to such an amount were his forces swollen 
that, in the year 181.'), Bonaparte had (counting 
all his troops, in all quarters, and of all services) 
from 100,000 to 800,000 men under arms. Out 
of this number he collected in Germany, early in 
the spring, an army of 350,000. But not even 
the French, with all their alacrity and proneness 
for the military profession, can be turned into good 
soldiers in a few months. This army could not 
be compared to that which had perished in Russia 
and in Poland; the veteran regiments lost their 
character through the large intermixture of con- 
scripts and militia, and many of the new bat- 
talions were not much belter than any common 
untried militia corps. The cavalry, which requires 
a long and careful training, was very defective: 
the pride of the French cavalry, which Murat, the 
most brilliant of cavalry generals, had so often led 
to victory, was no more, and, what was next m 
consequence to this arm, Murat now refused to 
quit Naples to take the command of it. After 
many jealousies and quarrels the rupture between 
the two brothers-in-law was completed by the late 
Russian disasters: Bonaparte vilified the military 
conduct of Murat during the retreat from Moscow', 
and, forgetting how speedily he himself had aban- 
doned the wreck of that army, he accused Murat 
of having quitted the army too soon and in a das- 
tardly manner. He treated the hero of a hundred 
battles, whose head and body were seamed with 
wounds, as a poltroon ; and he contrasted his con- 
duct during the flight from Moscow with that of 
Eugene Beauharnais, the viceroy of Italy, who 
had, indeed, conducted himself admirably on that 
fatal retreat. The crowned son of the innkeeper, 
who had carved out his own fortune with his sabre, 
always considered the son of the guillotined Mar- 
quis de BeauharnaiB as a courtly young man who 
had owed his fortunes to his mother Josephme, and 
to his own suppleness and eubmissiveness of be- 
haviour. As an Italian potentate Murat had long 
been jealous of his neighbour the viceroy of 
Italy ; but to compare that viceroy with him as a 
soldier was to in&ct an insult which his Majesty 
of Naples could not bear. Some forioos corre- 


spondence between tbe emperor and his brolher- 
in-law • was succeeded, on the part of Mursti by 
overtures for a friendly correspondenee with the 
English in Sicily, which was aoon afterwirda com- 
menced by Murat, who hoped that, by a timely 
defection from the Emperor of the French and a 
treaty with the allied powers of Europe, he might 
secure to himself and his descendants the Ntapo^ 
litan throne. The absence of his person ami 
jirestige would have been felt on the plains of 
Saxony. But Murat’s wife, Carolina Bonaparte 
(who most of all tbe family resembled her brother 
Napoleon), made use of her great influence over 
the weak and undecided mind of her husband ; 
and Marshal Ney, police-minister FouclW, and 
other Frenchmen wrote argumentative and flatter- 
ing letters to prove that the fate of King Joachim 
was inseparably linked with that of the Emperor 
Napoleon, and to declare lliat the whole Ficnch 
arniy desired to see him among them, while the 
French cavalry was impaticnlly demanding their 
old heroic leader. Yielding to all these and other 
influences Murat went into Germany ; but it was 
with a doubting head and an unwilling heart. 
Tliere was also a visible shyness among many of 
the veteran oflicers, and more particularly among 
such as had gained titles, decorations, great estates, 
and abundance of money. Many of these were 
getting on the verge of old age, and all wished to 
enjoy the fruits of their labours itnd dangers. One 
of this class had exclaimed, with a coarse oath, as 
far back as the campaign of 18 () 9 f wliich saw 
Marshal Lannes and many other oflicers of the 
highest riink mimhered with the slam— “This 
little rusctil Will never stop until he gets ui all 
killed — ull!’’t Bernadotte ga\c to the Emperor 

• IkmapuTlf \n the fury of hii yiiAiiiun, u MIm lo hit suliir 
Ciirohnn, in v litrli he lohl her in |>lHin lermi that liar bunlHind, 
whu HU iinKruteriil woiuidr.*!, a liar, trailnr, und (in pulitlea) 

II fuol , fc-id that III' wiiH unwiirlliy urhiH rloke fninlly enabeaino with 
him. the eni|>erni , 8cc Tn thi* Murat iridird with equal imMlon, ** Tha 
woiiud un niy honour ut mflirtnl, and ii la nut in the pownr uf your 
m.iieaty to he.il it You hnve inaiilti-d hu uld Romfiauion in trmi, 
rnithfnl to you iii your donip'ra. not a amiill meana of yniu vIetoriM. 
II Hiipimrter ol your Krcatueiia, and Ihe r«\iv«r of your ikanderioR eon 
rn^e ou the I Sth Itnimaire Your mii.ieaty aaya that, wlieti one liaa the 
honour to lieUiUK to your i/laitruiiu fkniUy. one oiqiht to do uothing 
lu haaarcl ita iuteri'^ta or olaieure itaaplenclour. And I, lire, tell yon 
lu reply, thut your family reeelved from me quite aa much honour aa 
It giik'e in uniting me in matrimony mtIUi Carolina A ihoiiaaiwl 
timva, thoiiKh a king, I aiffh after the diiyk when, aa a plafn oflitrr, I 
liud niperiora, but no matter. Ilakiog become a king, loit flndlog 
mytcll in tliw tupreme rank tyraiiiiited over iiy your mojeaty aud 
dumineered oii*r in my ovrn family, 1 liave fell mure than ei or tbe 
need of independence, liio tliirat of lilierty. Tliua you aiRict, thua yon 
sacrillcc to your auapicion the men mmii faithful to you and the men 
who hiivo liekt tervrd joii in the atupendout road of your Ihriunu | 
thut Fouche lint lieen immulutcil by .'favary. Talleyrand tacriflcml to 
Chiimpogny. Chiimpiiifnv himielf lo Bittano (Maret), and Mnral to 
Deaiiliamait-'Ui Ueaiiliamaia, who haa with you the morltoTmulo 
ubedience, and that oilu>r merit 1 more gratifying to you bfioauae inoru 
lenilr) of having cheerfully unuounerd lo the lenate of France your 
repudiation of hu own iimther. 1 can no longer deny tn my Pimln 
tome rettoration ol rommene, tome rene'dy for the terrihle evlla U' 
dieted on liiem by the maniime * ar. From what I ham mid of yonr 
miUiwly aud ormyaeif. it retulia that our mutual old canAdonoe nnd 
faith are gone. Your majeaty will do what you moat lika, hot what* 
ever may be your wrongt lowanlt me, I am ■titl your hrothor and faith* 

ful brother-in-law— Joachim.”— f^eaera/e P. CuUttM, fterto di NofoH, 

We kuow, upon other authority, that a latter quit# aa imoganl wia 
written and lent ; but from what w« kuow of noor MniaVa lilonry 
aequlrr^miU (he could never apell eilhor French or Italian, or Mwak 
even hit own language with tolerable gmmmatlpd nntiictnew ). wo 
niach doubt wbetiier he could hare wMion thfa Ifftlor kinmelt I 
wat mid to bo perfectly well known in n enrtaln cifSio at Naplos who 
it waa tlwt eompoced Um Mlngiag e p lrt io ft* hhtt* 

f BouRknae. 
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of Ruiiia A lilt of diiaffficted Freoct 'jficen, and 
thia lilt included the namei of Maiaena, Augereau, 
and leveral other marahali. 

On the 23rd of March the corps Ikgidaiif de- 
clared to their emperor in a moit flattering addreis 
that all that they and the French nation had done 
or could do for him wai too little ; they thanked him 
for the lacrificea which he had called upon them 
to make for the preservation of his dynasty ; and 
they promised him an unlimited assistance — une 
assistance sans homes. Bonaparte in his reply 
told the president and messieurs les ddputds that 
the French had entirely justified the opinion he 
had always had of them ; that he had been called 
by Providence and the ^ill of the nation to con- 
stitute the great French empire; that his march 
had i)pcn gradual, uniform, analogous to the spirit 
of events and the interests of his people ; that in 
a lew \eare more his great work would be com- 
pleted and consolidated ; that all his designs, all 
ins enterprises, had but one oliject, the jirosperity 
ot the French empire, which he wished to remove 
for ever from English law or dictation ; that the 
world must be astonished at the rapidity and tran- 
quillity with which Ins recent and immense losses 
hud been filled up, and would judge thereby of 
what efforts the French would be capable if the 
necef^sity should ever occur of their defending their 
own territory or the independence of his crown ; 
that he w'as soon going to put himself at the head 
of his troops and confound his enemies ; and that 
in no negotiation and in no case whatsoever would 
he permit the integrity of the French empire to be 
put in question, or listen to any proposition for 
surrendering any of the conquests which France 
had made. He concluded with promising them a 
grand show and solemnity. “ As soon,'’ said he, 
as the cares of war will allow us a moment of 
repose, we will cull you back to this capital, toge- 
ther with the notables of our empire, to be nresenl 
at the coronation of the empress, our well-beloved 
spouse, and of the hereditary prince, the King of 
Rome, our very dear son. The thought of this 
grand solemnity, at once religious and political, 
moves my heart ! 1 will hasten the epoch in order 
to satisfy the desires of France.” 

Bonaparte had ever been jealous of any extensive 
delegated authority : he had not appointed any re- 
gency in 1812 oil starting for the hazardous Russian 
campaign ; but the recent conspiracy of General 
Malet, together with some other embarrassing cir- 
cumstances, and the artful plan of pleasing and 
flattering his party among the Austrians, now de- 
termined him to organise a government in Paris 
which might supply his perional absence ; and to 
appoint his wife, Maria Louisa, regent. Upon 
hii demand, the senate, on the 2nd of February, 
issued its consultum ; and on the 30th of March 
Bonaparte conferred the regency on the Emperor 
of Austria*! daughter. This certainly ({ratified 
and duped many of the French. Could it be ex- 
pected that the Emperor Francis would join tl^e 
enemies of his son-in-law, or assail a country 
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actually governed by his own child, and to the 
throne of which his own innocent grandchild was 
heir ? 

On the 15th of April Bonaparte quitted for the 
last time his favourite palace of St. Cloud. On 
the evening of the 16th he was at Mayence, where 
he inspected the troops and had an interview with 
several of the German princes of the Confederation 
of the Rhine. By the 25th he was at Erfurt, 
where, in 1807, he had dazzled and fascinated the 
young Czar, and had conferred with him on the 
mighty project of dividing Europe into two em- 
pires, with Alexander on^the throne of the one and 
Napoleon on the throne of the other. 

The Emperor Alexander had lost little time in 
putting hiB armies in the track of the fugitive 
enemy. He took the field himself in the very 
midst of that horrible winter, and 6ew in sledges 
over the snow from Petersburgh to Wilna, where, 
on the 22nd of December, 1812, his now concen- 
trated army and his hordes of Cossacks saluted 
him with the most enthusiastic hurrahs. From 
Wilna the Russian army advanced in two grand 
divisions, the one taking the direct road by War- 
saw, the other taking the road by Kunigsberg and 
the northern provinces of Prussia. The majority 
of the Poles now received Alexander as a deliverer; 
the Prussians, with so many wrongs to avenge 
upon the French, welcomed the Russians with 
transports of joy ; and such was the national en- 
thusiasm and tlie rage against Bonaparte that no 
attempts of the Prussian king and government 
could possibly have prevented or ifidayed the junc- 
tion of the Prussian with the Russian troops. 
General Yorck, who commanded the 20,000 Frus- 
Bians who had been sent to serve as a contingent 
force in the invasion of Russia, had behaved with 
rare sincerity and moderation. He was serving 
against his will and against the will of his sove- 
reign, he was serving against the dearest interests 
of hiB country ; and, when the retreat from Mos- 
cow became a debacle^ he was so placed, in the 
line of retreat, that if he had only moved his corps 
the French loss must have been still more fright- 
fully increased, while if he had turned his arms 
against them, and had fallen upon them in their 
confusion — as many of his officers and nearly all 
his men wished him to do — not one out of every 
ten of the French fugitives that afterwards rallied 
and made head in Germany would have escaped. 
But Yorck remained true and steady to the treaty 
which bound his master to the French, until the 
moment when his sovereign revoked his orders, 
and declared that treaty to be broken by Bona- 
parte. The French still occupied Dantzic, Glogau, 
Stettin, and other Prussian fortresses on the Oder ; 
they ||ad 30,000 men near Posen, and a strong 
garrison in Berlin. , Frederick William was in a 
manner besieged in his own capital, and most of 
his troops were scattered in the midst of French 
cantonments and formidable French garrisons. 
Notwithstanding, on the 22nd of Jenuiry his 
Prussian majesty suddonlj quitted Bot^fsi and 
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repaired to Bfeilan, where he could give the hand 
to the advancing RoBaians, and correapond 
directly, or confer peraonally, with the Emperor 
Alexander. Even before hia departure became 
known the Proaaian atudeuta and the aeciet poli- 
tical Bocietiei had begun to preach a national cni- 
aade againat the French, and to animate the great 
body of the people aa well aa the troopa with their 
own patriotic enthuaiaam. It was clear that the 
battle of Jena and the fate of the loved and 
mourned Queen of Prusaia would aoon be avenged. 

After an interview with the Czar, Frederick 
William aent to Bonaparte to propoae an armia- 
tice, the conditions of which should be that the 
• French; should evacuate Dantzic and all the Prus- 
sian fortresses they occupied on the Oder, and 
retire behind the Elbe into Saxony, in return for 
which the Emperor Alexander would atop the 
march of hia victorious armies and remain behind 
the Vistula. But this proposition was indignantly 
rejected by the Emperor of the French, who had 
learned nothing from misfortune, and who would 
not see his own increasing weakness. On the 
28th of February, or as soon as he learned the re- 
jection of his proposition by France, Frederick 
William concluded a treaty of alliance ofiensive 
and defensive with Russia. This treaty, being 
ratified at Kalisch, became the basis of the 
Coalition against France. By the treaty Prussia 
engaged to furnish 80,000 men, without counting 
her levees en masse ; and Russia promised 150,000 
men. Austria was invited to join the league, 
which as yet proposed little more than the libe- 
rating of all Germany; but the court of Vienna, 
though it increased its armies, and collected an 
imposing force in Bohemia, close to the frontiers 
of Saxony, professed a desire to remain neutral. 
It was, however, knowm to the French that Prince 
Mettemich was again corresponding in a very 
friendly manner with the English government. 
Tliey had taken the surest if not the honestest 
method for acquiring this information — they had 
stopped one of Mettemich’s couriers and opened 
his letters. Even after this Austria offered her 
mediation ; but Bonaparte would hear of no cession 
of territory on his part either in Germany or in 
Italy ; and, as for Spain, although he had nothing 
left there save Suchet’s diminished corps d'armee^ 
he still insisted that his brother Joseph should 
be king. 

The Russians now blockaded Dantzic, and ad- 
vanced from the Vistula to the Oder, where they 
were joined by the Prussian general Bulow and his 
veterans. Eugene Beauharnais fled before the 
allies ; and he was sorely molested on his retreat 
by the Prussian insurgents and pulks of Cossacks. 
On the 4th of March, Berlin waa evacttited by the 
French ; even Dreaden was evacuated on the 2'7th 
of March ; and, after hating reinforedd aome of the 
French garriaona left in the countriea from which 
he had fled, Beauhamaia rallied behind the Elbe 
with about 40,000 men. But every day brought 
some fMi proof of the detestation in whioh flie 
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French were held throughout Oi»pni«i3^brouglit 
aome unquestionable evi^noe that the lire waa at 
last kindled in the great Teutonic heart. Fifty, 
a hundred inaurrectioiia broke out limnhaiiaNMly : 
and day and night the ooM March air waa Mtod 
and warmed by the patriotie aonga of the GenMol 
students, who had thrown away their pens and 
hooka for awordi and muaketa, and who were Call- 
ing upon all claaaea — upon every man or youth of 
the Germanic breed— to follow their example, and 
aid in expelling the oppretaori and demoralUcrt of 
their country. KOmer's ‘ Men and Cowards,* 
and * Sung of the Sword,* wrought more miracles 
than the * Maraeillese Hymn.* C^rmany had slept 
and dreamed for an unseasonably long time, but 
her wakening was sublime and full of hope. Ten 
thousand Coasacka under Tettenborn, aided by the 
insurgents, swept clear of the French the whole of 
Pomerania and Mecklenburg, and then inundated 
the country on the Lower Elbe. This carried the 
flames of insurrection into other states and populous 
cities. On the 12th of March the French autho- 
rities fled from the insurgent citizens of Hamburg, 
who hsd been reduced to a state of despair, and 
almost of beggary, by the finishing hand of that 
greatest of plunderers and freebooters, Marahal 
Davoust. Denmark, the old ally and servant of 
France, was isolated, and in consequence adopted 
a system of armed neutrality — in which the was not 
wise enough to persevere Beauhariinii repulsed 
the Russian division of Wittgenitein, dispersed, on 
the 5th of April, ii corps of obaervntion eatahliahed 
at Magdeburg, threatened the road to Berlin, and 
stopper! for sonic days the advance of the allied 
van. After tins check, however, the allies ad* 
vanred and occupied Leipzig. Beauharnais had 
been rapidly reinforced by troops from all parti of 
France and from Italy ; and now, on the 25th of 
April, when Ins steplalhcr arrived from Paris, the 
line of the Kll>e was defended by a force far su- 
perior (numerically) to any that the Emperor 
Alexander and Frederick William had near to 
It. The nature 1 march of Russia lies eastward ; 
in advancing from lier western frontier her move- 
ments have always been, and must long continue 
to be, somewhat slow and uncertain. As soon aa 
he reached his army Bonaparte determined to re- 
sume the offensive, hoping to strike a grand blow 
before the allies should have time to collect their 
forces in one great head, and by a single battle to 
recover l^eipzig, Dresden, Berlin. Some of tbe 
Russian generals, in command of divisions which 
had been too widely scattered, were taken by sur- 
prise ; other commanders, both Prussian and Rus- 
sian, were too far in the rear to know of the rapid 
approach of Bonaparte, who, on the 2nd of Mmyt 
fought and won — but not without immense Mcn- 
fices — the battle of Lutzen. On the 21at he at- 
tacked tbe Russiaua and Pruatiana ogiin, and 
obliged them to retire from the well mteated field 
of mutzen. But in both theae afiUn Bonoparte 
had been on the very verge of t defeat : the two 
victories led to no decisive result ; the allies retired 
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in good order, losing ftsv prisoners and no guns. 
Bonaparte bitterly complateed of this ; but his ge> 
nerals observed to one another that these were no 
longer the days or the troops of Marengo, Auster- 
litz, or Jena, when one battle decided the fate of a 
war. On the Ist of May, in a bloody combat which 
preceded the general action at Lutzen, Marshal 
Bessi&reswas slain; many old companions in arms 
perished both at Lutzen and at Bautzen ; and two 
days after the latter battle, in another engagement 
with the retreating allies, Bonaparte’s favourite 
aide-de-camp, General Diiroc, was laid low, being 
struck and frightfully mangled by a cannon-ball. 
This time, at least, the feelings of humanity over- 
powered the stern Man of Destiny. Duroc was his 
old and most faithful companion — Duroc was one 
of the few men who were personally attached to 
Bonaparte, without regard to loss or profit, or good 
or evil fortune, and one of the few to whom Bona- 
parte was personally and sincerely and affection- 
ately attached. It was a superstition too, both at 
the French court and with the French army (where 
such notions were anything rather than uncommon), 
that there was a sympathy or mysterious connexion 
between the fate of Duroc and the fortunes of his 
master. The dying man was carried from the field 
where he fell to the house of a clergyman near the 
spot. Napoleon went to sec him, and was deeply 
affected. Nor did he speedily recover the command 
of himself : to the aides-de-camp and other officers 
who came pressing round him for instructions, he 
said, with a hollow voice, Put off everything till 
to morrow!” It was the only instance in which 
he refused or neglected to attend to the military 
reports brought to him.* 

On the 14th of June, Great Britain made herself 
a party to the coalition, or to the treaty concluded 
between Russia and Prussia.t Some English offi- 
cers of the highest rank repaired to Germany and 
to the head-quarters of the allies, and abundant 
assistance was promised. The best present aid we 
could give was to find full employment for the large 
body of veterans still left in Spam. This was un- 
derstood by the allies; but Lord Wellington sur- 
passed all the expectations they had formed of him, 
high as those expectations indubitably were. 

The allies withdrew both from Leipzig and from 
Dresden ; and Bonaparte entered the fair capital 
of Saxony. He now consented to an armistice, 
which was to extend from the 5th of June to the 
22nd of July. Austria still professed goodwill, 

* A. Vieiiiseux. Lifb of Bonaparte. 

f On July the 8t1i ■ convention, known by the name of the Conven- 
tion of Peteriwaldcn, took pliuw between Great Britain and Ruraia. 
On September the 0th a triple treaty of alliance between Riiatia, Aua 
triji, and Pruuia wae ratifled at Toplitz ; and on the 3rd of October a 
fireliminarv treaty of alliance between Great Britain and Auetria wae 
eifrned at the eame place. 

The court of Denmai k could nut yet free itself from its French toils ; 
and on the lOih of JuW, when theFnmeh had gamed the battles of 
Lutzen and Bautzen, when the shir of Bonaparte seemed again to pre- 
vail, and while the congress of plenipotentiaries were ossemblea at 
Pnupie, a reciprocal treaty of alliance and guarantee between France 
and Denmark was ratified at Copenhagen. It could not but happen 
that the Daues should be made lo piy ntterwards for this oonduot of 
(heir government. But there was more than this *— on the 8rd of Sep- 
tember, when Bemadotte and hk Swedes, far away from their own 
frontien, were advandog with the allies into the heart of Germany, 
tlauutrk deeland «(hr against Sweden I 
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and an anxious Wish to mediate ; and Metternich 
himself hurried to Dresden, to proffer his good 
offices, and to act with the whole weight and au- 
thority of the cabinet of Vienna. He proposed 
that the French should entirely evacuate (^rmariy, 
and that the Rhine should be the boundary of the 
French empire in that direction. The successive 
revolutionary governments of France, and Bona- 
parte himself, had repeatedly declared that the 
Rhine, the Alps, the Pyrenees, and the seas, were 
the natural boundaries of France ; Metternich did 
not ask him to give back Savoy in the Alps, ur 
his vast conquests and annexations beyond the 
Alps ; the only point he insisted upon being the 
renunciation of everything beyond the Rhine. 
This would have left France far loo powerful, and 
in fart more powerful than she had been with 
her extended German frontier ; but Bonaparte ar- 
rogantly and resolutely refused either lo give up 
the ground he had occupied beyond the Rhine, ur 
to abandon tlie Confederacy of the Rhine, which was 
nothing more than a French combinalion against 
the independence and security of Austria, Prut-sia, 
and all Germany. lie had annexed the country 
as far as Hamburg and Liibeck to the French em- 
pire ; he had made new French departments of it , 
and he declared it to be a fundamental law of the 
French empire, and his own fixed and unalterable 
principle, that such annexations of territory should 
never he rescinded ; that what once had become 
French must for ever remain French. To Metier- 
nich’s remonstrances he replied with indecent rage. 
He evidently thought to terrify minister as he 
had terrified or bewildered Cobentzel, the Austrian 
diplomatist, after his first splendid victories; but 
the times and the men were very different ; and 
nearly every fact and circumstance at all connected 
with the case induces the belief that Metternich 
not only despised his wrath, but equally enjoyed 
the presumption and the obstinacy which made 
him neglect his last hope of salvation. True to 
his old practice, when Bonaparte found that inso- 
lence and bullying would not do, he tried the 
effects of cajolery and temptation. He would not 
think of offering or promising to give back to 
Austria her large and rich possessions in Upper 
Italy ; but he tempted her with the promise of 
Dalmatia and all the poor and rugged Illyiian pro- 
vinces, hinting that they might be extended, both 
inland and along the sea coasts, at the expense of 
Austria’s ancient foe, the Ottoman empire. The 
offer was mean to the extremity of meanness ; but 
what we know of the animus of Vienna statesmen 
or politicians forces us to entertain some doubt os 
to the effects which would have been produced if, 
in addition to the Illyrian provinces, he had offered 
to give up Lombardy and Venice to Austria. 
Spurning the contemptible bait, Metternich replied 
that things |^ad come to that pass that Austria 
could no longer remain neutral ; she must either 
be with France or against France ; that Germany 
had been long enough tormented by these wars* 
and it waa*time ahe should be left to rest and to 
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national independence. Such, howeTer, was the 
awe in which some of the advisers of the European 
sovereigns still stood of the mighty means and 
military genius of the ruler of the French, that 
conferences for a peace were resumed at Prague, 
in Bohemia, Bonaparte engaging to prolong the 
armistice till the 10th of Au^st ; nor was the 
unmanly and now irrational diffidence fully dissi- 
pated until the news of. Wellington’s great achieve- 
ment at Yittoria was carried through Europe and 
across the mountains of Bohemia. The diplomatists 
of the allied powers then sounded a higher note ; 
the armistice expired on the 10th of August, and 
Austria joined the allies. 

Montlis before the declaration of Austria the 
English government had sent very important aids 
into the north of Germany ; it called upon his ma- 
jesty’s old and not unattached subjects the Hano- 
verians to rouse themselves into action and join 
the common cause ; it furnished with a liberal hand 
money, arms, ammunition, stores, clothing, &c., 
not only to the Hanoverians, but to the Prussians, 
and also to the Swedes, who were about to commence 
operations from the southern shores of the Baltic. 
Lord Castlereagh’s brother, Sir Charles Stewart 
(now Marquess of Londonderry), was dispatched 
to the seat of war, charged, on the part of his sove- 
reign, with all the correspondence relating to the 
Prussian, Swedish, and Hanoverian armies. Sir 
Charles assuredly performed the difficult duties of 
his mission with great firmness and ability, and it 
now seems to be generally acknowledged that it 
was chiefly he who kept Bernadette, the Crow’n 
Prince of Sweden, true and steady to the coalition. 
Sir Charles had especial letters of authorisation to 
Bernadotte ; during the natural doubts and vacil- 
lations of that extraordinary Frenchman, that soldier 
of fortune and enthroned man of the revolution, he 
hardly ever quitted him ; and it was considered 
that to Sir Charles Stewart, in a great measure, 
was owing the presence of Bernadotte and his 
brave Swedish army on the decisive field of 
Leipzig. The Hanoverians flew to the arms which 
w'cre ofTered to them by England with enthusiasm ; 
Brigadier-general Jjyon was appointed to command 
them and the troops of the Hanseatic towns. A 
regency was formed ; and shortly afterwards the 
Duke of Cambridge repaired to the country. In 
addition to our immense supplies of military stores, 
our government allotted 2,000,000/. sterling to 
sustain the operations of Bernadotte and his Swedish 
army, and 2,000,000/. more was given as a direct 
aid to Russia and Prussia. At the same time 
500,000/. was granted to Russia, in order that 
she might give equipment and efficiency to her fleet. 
Upon these largesses Russia undertook to raise her 
force in the field to 200,000 men, and Prussia to 
raise hers to 100,000. Even now, but for English 
money and English credit, and the promptitude of 
our manufactories in producing arms and all the 
materials of war, the allies would have failed in 
their campaign. 

A series of battles was fought about Dresden 
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on the !l4th, 2Sth, and 2tth of Augoirt, between 
the Austrians and Pruaaians on one wde and the 
French and their German and other noziliiriei on 
the other. Bonaparte was decidedly suceeHffil, 
and on one occasion at leitt the Aiiatriaii generals 
were guilty of some of their old absuidltlea in 
dividing their forces, or they pursued that line of 
conduct which still leaves a doubt in many minda 
whether they were traitors or only incurable fools. 
But, in rashly pursuing the allies into the moun- 
tains of Bohemia, Vandamme, with a cofm of 
30,000 men, was cut off and aurrounded, and waa 
finally made prisoner at Culm, with about 8000 of 
his men. Oudinot was beaten at Gross Beeren by 
the Swedes and Prussians commanded by Bema- 
dotte. Ney, who was sent to replace Oudinot, 
only succeeded to his misfortunes, being soundly 
beaten in the battle of Dennewitz, wiiich was 
fought on the Oth of September, in the neighbour- 
hood of Berlin. The Prussian Bldcher, too, was 
now taking vengeance for all he had suffered in 
and afier the campaign of Jena. On the Katz- 
buch, in Silesia, he routed the French opposed to 
him, and dislocated Bonaparte’s base of o^rations. 
Of all the allied generals Bluchcr was the most 
active, energetic, and daring. It waa now he ob- 
tained from the army the name of “ Marshal For- 
wards;” for he was ever forward, and almost 
always fighting. As a consequence, he was some- 
times exposed to checks and losses ; but on nearly 
every occasion the hero could say that his misfor- 
tunes arose not so much from his going too fast, 
as from the rest of the allies going too shiw. The 
month of September passed in desultory warfare, 
attended with very long inarches and counter- 
maiches, which the young French conicripta bad 
nut stamina to support. Bonaparte’s armies lost 
huih strength and ground on every side ; and hia 
German allies and auxiliaries began to forsake 
him. Even where jinnccs and guveniments would 
have kept their un-German and ruinoua compacts 
with him, they were mostly prevented by the de- 
termined spirit of their subjects, who had learned 
to sing Kurner’s ‘ Song of the Sword,* and who 
hud caught the Teutonic flame. The King of 
Bavaria made a separate peace with Austria ; the 
King of Saxony and ex- Grand-Duke of Warsaw 
was more steady, but his Saxon troops, like the 
rest of the German auxiliaries, began to desert 
from the French. At lust, after a painful struggle 
between pride and necessity, Bonaparte turned ms 
back to the allies, and began his retreat upon 
Leipzig with a dispirited army. He waa closely 
followed by Russians, Austrians, Prussians, and 
Swedes. At Leipzig he determined to make a 
final stand. *' Give me but one victory,” laid he, 
**and Germany may yet be saved!” He fought 
two bloody battles at Leipzig, but neither of them 
was a victory for him. On the 16th of October 
the first battle took place : it wsf fought gallantly 
on both sides, but tlie allies had now a great supe- 
riority in numbers, and the Ficpch were repulaed 
and driven close upon the ramparts of the city. 

4 o • 
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On tlie 18th the secondl^ttle wai fought: the 
French divieionB soon loet ground, 10,000 Sazoni 
railed the patriotic shout for Germany, left them 
in n body, and went over to the allies. After this 
nothing remained but Sight; and even for Sight 
it was too late an hour. Bonaparte made his die- 
positions to effect his retreat towards the Rhine ; 
hut, while his army was Sling out of Leipzig, on 
the morning of the* 19th, by a long narrow bridge, 
or rather a succession of bridges, the allies, after a 
desperate struggle with the French rear, burst into 
the town, and, the bridge being blown up to pre- 
vent the allies from pursuing tliose who had 
already passed over it, 25,000 Frenchmen, caught 
in the town as in a trap, were compelled to lay 
down their arms and surrender as prisoners of war. 
The retreat from Leipzig was almost as disastrous 
as the retreat from Moscow. The French army 
was completely disorganised. Bonaparte was, 
however, able to fight his way at Hanau, through 
the Bavarians, his late allies, who now attempted 
to oppose his passage back to France, and to keep 
him at bay until the Russians and Prussians should* 
have time to come up and fall upon his fianks and 
rear. The affair of Hanau took place on the 30tli 
of October ; and, if the Bavarians had been some- 
what stronger and more active, the war must have i 
ended here with the destruction or capture of the 
Emperor of the French. On the Ist of November 
Bonaparte was at Franefort, and, in a vain attempt 
to keep up an illusion in France, he wrote to liis 
cmpress>queen and regent, saying that he sent 
her twenty colours taken by his armies in the bat- 
tles of Hanau, Leipzig, &c. “ It is an homage,*’ 

said he, “ which I love to render you. I desire 
that you may see in it a mark of my great satis- 
faction with your conduct during the regency which 
1 have confided to you.” But he could find no 
rest at Franefort or at any other place on German 
sod. At last he reached the Rhine, and passed 
over the 70,000 or 80,000 men, who were all that 
remained to him out of the army of 350,000 with 
which he had opened the campaign iu the month 
of May. Having placed this fragment of the | 
Grand Army on the left bank of the Bhinc, he set 
out for Paris, where he arrived late on tlie evening 
of the 9th of November. 

Although there had been sundry jealousies, sus- 
picions, disagreements, and collisions of policy, 
interests, and projects, the allies had visibly im- 
proved upon their former coalitions, and had con- 
ducted this campaign with more unanimity and 
spirit than had yet been witnessed. The course 
of the war was marked with many singular and 
striking incidents. General Moreau, the hated 
rival of Bonaparte, who had been so long living in ^ 
an uncomfortable exile in the United States of 
America, was invited by the allied soverei^s io | 
join their armies, and to assist, with his military i 
genius and experience, in overthrowing the tyrant 
of his country and the oppressor of Europe. Mo- 
reau’s* ardent republicanism had been much cooled 
by time and experience, and by what he had seen 


of the working of that system of government in 
America; his wife had continued to be a pas- 
sionate Bourbon royalist, and she is said to have 
lost none of her great influence over the mind of 
her husband — a weak mind in all matters uncon- 
nected with his profession. Moreau arrived from 
New York at the seat of war in the month of 
August, as hostilities after the armistice were re- 
commencing, and adopted the title of aide-de-camp 
to the Emperor Alexander. His career in his 
new capacity was very short : in the battle near 
Dresden, fought on the 27th of August, while in 
earnest conversation witK the Emperor of Russia 
on the progress of operations, he was struck by a 
French cannon-ball, which, passing through the 
body of his horse, carried away both his legs. 
During the surgical operations which followed he 
smoked his cigar and displayed the greatest cool- 
ness and fortitude. Three days after the battle he 
wrote a laconic and very characteristic letter to 
his wife, ill which were these well-known words ; 
“ Cc coquin de Bonaparte cst toujour s heureux 
— That rogue Bonaparte is always lucky.” A 
French officer attached to his person and his for- 
tunes finislied the letter, and assured Madame 
Moreau that the doctor had just told him that, if 
all went on as it, was now going, the general would 
be able, within five weeks, to travel in a carriage ; 
but poor Moreau died the very next day (on the 
1st of September). 

On the 2Gih of August, the day before Moreau 
lost his legs at Dresilen, tlicre ^^rished on the 
Lower Elbe one who had done far more than he 
for the allied cause. Theodor KOrner, the young, 
gallant, and spiritual patriot and poet, the Tyrtrous 
of this German war, fell with his carabine in his 
hand, in the midst of a band of German students. 
UiB comrades removed his body and buried it 
under a tree ; and for a mark and present monu- 
ment they cut his name upon the bark of the tree. 
But the little pool of blood became a well-spring 
of patriotism ; his death was envied even more 
than it was reg'-etted by his enthusiastic young 
countrymen ; and his war-songs and his invoca- 
tions of liberty and independence became conse- 
crated in the popular mind. 

About 80,000 men whom Bonaparte had left 
behind him in Magdeburg, Stettin, Dantzic, and 
other Prussian fortresses, all surrendered to the 
allies, a little sooner or a little later. Dantzic 
lield out the longest ; but even that strong garri- 
son capitulated on the 24tli of December. During 
their precipitate and most disorderly retreat, the 
French, nearly every time they were attacked m 
any force, surrendered by regiments or by whole 
divisions at a time. Their military morale — 
except among the Imperial Guards and some few 
veteran regiments whose force had not been 
wasted in the Russian campaign — was either com- 
pletely gone, or had never been acquired. Bo- 
naparte, at the high tide of his triumphs, had 
never seen even the worst-commanded of the 
Austrian armies reduced to such a plight ! At 
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almost every step the light troops of the allies and 
the keen Cossacks captured prisoners, guns, stores, 
and other ailiraxL More than once Bonaparte 
himself narrowly escaped falling into the hands of 
the bearded spearmen from the Don and Volga. 
In one day 50 more pieces of artillery were dis- 
covered and captured ; and others were buried in 
the earth by the men who could no longer drag 
them on or defend them. As tliey went on they 
blew up their caissons, iiiakiiig the mountains 
of old Gcnnany re-echo as wiili the succcmivc 
explosions of volcanoes. Of the rorp? d'armle of 
Marshal Marmont, composed of the best French 
troops, only 3000 remained on the 28th of 
October. Colonel Sir Hudson who had 

come into Germany to assist General Sir Cliarles 
Stew'art, and )^ho rendered good service to the 
allies, accompanied “ Marshal Fvirwards” in his 
hot pursuit ol the French, and transmitted to Sir 
Charles some brief but striking accounts of the 
destruction and misery he saw on his way- The 
sufferings of the French were indeed extreme. 

For an extent of nearly fifty English miles, from 
Eisenach to Fulda, carcasses of dead and dying 
horses, ^^ithout number; dead bodies of men, who 
had either been killed, oi perished through hunger, 
sickness, or fatigue, lying on the loads or in the 
ditches; parties of jiiissoners or stragglers, brought 
ii! by the Cossacks; blo>>n ujiui destroyed ainmu- 
n I lion OI liaggugc-wuggons, in such numbers us 
absolutely to obstruct the road, suflieieiitly attested 
the sutlerings of the enemy ; whilst ]»dlaged and 
Imiiiing tow'iih and villages marked at tlie same 
time the ferocity with whicli he conducted hiniHclf. 

Tlic dead and dying were freqiuntly 

mixed together, l)ing in groups of six or eight, by 
half-extinguislied fires on the road-side/’* 

The enurnious losses of this campaign, being 
Buperadded to the wholesale destruction of the 
Russian retreat, and to the vast sacrifices of life 
which the route at Vittoria and Soult’s battles W'ith 
Wellington in Spain and among the Pyrenees had 
cost tlie French peo])le, and the rajiid approach of 
tlie grand allied army on one frontier, while Wel- 
lington was threatening them on the other frontier, 
now caused a very general discontent, and gave 
encouragement to that disaffection which had begun 
to manifest itself in so many quarters at the be- 
ginning of this disastrous year. So long as victory 
and conquest followed the standard of their em- 
peror, so long as the national vanity was elated, 
and the expense of the war supported by the coun- 
tries into which it was carried, the great body of 
the nation could, with a wonderful facility, recon- 
cile themselves to the tremendous loss of lives and 
of limbs ; but defeat, reverse, disgrace quickened 
their domestic feelings, made them ask for their 
brothers and their children, and rendered, for the 
first time since the Revolution, the war odious in 
their sight. They had previously borne nearly 
twenty years of almost incessant war, and every 
year, every separate campaign, however glorious or 
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successful, had witnessed Che immoktioB of im- 
mense numbers ; and all thia bad borne with 
a light heart and with very little mumuring^ 
Nos enfans $ont moria sitr Us Ghtnhpa ie ia mc- 
ioitc et pour la gloire de la Franca one 
single year of disaster had changed their lone* ami 
now it was, Nos mouenSf nos fr^a^ nos cHfism 
sont sacri^s d rarrUntion d^un tyfan. The sud- 
denness of the change is, in itself, a full proof of 
its cause and origin. At first the senate renewed 
their professions of entire devotion to the |ierion 
and dynasty of the emperor, and affected to treat 
lus recent disasters us reparable, and os attributable 
to anything rather than to Napoleon the Great. 
On Sunday the 14th of November, five days offer 
his return to Pans, the august senators waited 
upon him in the palace of the Tuilcries, with an 
address of felicitation or congratulation. The se- 
nator who delivered the address (it was Laet*- 
pedc, the naturalist) spoke not of the 200, (MK) 
men who had been killed, maimed, or made 
prisoners in Germany, but only of the great dan- 
*ger to wdiich tlie person of the emperor had 
been exjiosed. “ Sire,** said the president, “ the 
efforts of the enemies of France have been seconded 
in vain by the defection of your allies, and by 
unexampled treasons, by extraordinary events, and 
by sad accidents; your niiijesty has surmounted 
all ; you liavc fought fur (>caee !’* An anathema 
on the allies for refusing peace to the Emperor of 
the French on his own extravagant terms, at Dres- 
den or at Prague, was succeeded by the assurance 
thui all the peoples of the Continent stood in 
greater luicd of peace than the unconquerable 
hVeneh; that ii the enemies of France would not 
lisien to the cry of more ihiui 150,000,000 of 
souls, and consent to treat for peace, or, if the 
allies should Beck to impose disaclvantageous con- 
ditions upon France, then their false ho^ieB w'ould 
all he ilcbtroyed, then the French people would 
show', by their self-devotion and their sacrifices, 
that no nation ever lictter knew its duties towards 
their country, their honour, and their sovereign ’ 
From all that was said in this senatorial and con- 
gratulatory address it might be fancied that the 
allies were nut upon the frontier, and that their 
emperor had returned not conquered, but a con- 
queror. But the senators had become little more 
tnan court lacqucyB ; the farce they played was 
laughed at, and it could not be repeated outside of 
the walls of the palace. The legislative body — aa 
a body — had for a length of time been almost as 
servile as the senate ; but there were some fiery 
and impatient spirits in it, who remembered the 
days of the republic, and who were emboldened 
by the fallen fortunes of its destTo;fer, and by the 
popular discontent, to despise the imperial decree 
which made them a dumb le^i^ure, and to 
shake the tribune once more with their ominous 
voices. After so long a ailence^^^tbeir speech was 
startling ; — new Mirabeaui seemed rising from the 
grave. They appointed a committee to draw up 
a report on the state of the nation ; Raynouard, 
4o*2 
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Lain4, Oallois, and two oth^ memberB who had a 
character for independence, were of the committee. 
The report which they laid before the legislative 
body, on the 28th of December, expressed a desire 
for peace consistent with the honour and welfare 
of France, and a wish to know what steps the 
emperor had taken to attain so desirable an object ; 
and it ended by saying, “ While the government 
will take the most effective measures for the safety 
of the country, his majesty should be entreated to 
maintain and enforce the entire and constant ex- 
ecution of the laws which ensure to the French 
citizens the rights of liberty, property, and se- 
curity, and to the nation the free exercise of its 
political rights.” The legislative body, by a large 
majority, ordered the report to be printed. This 
was a language which Napoleon had not been 
used to. He immediately ordered the doors of 
the hall of the legislative body to be closed and 
guarded by soldiers, and the copies of the re]K)rt to 
be seized at the printer's. On the 31st an impe- 
rial decree adjourned this bold-speaking legislature. 
On the following day there was, as usual, a grand 
court levee, and among those who repaired to the 
Tuileries in their embroidered coats to wish the 
emperor “ a happy new year” was a deputation or 
a group of members of the corps legislaiif. Bo- 
naparte addressed these members in a most violent 
and coarse speech, not unaccompanied with me- 
nacing gestures. “ Messieurs,” cried he, as soon 
as they approached him, “you might have done a 
great deal of good, and you have done nothing but 
mischief! Eleven-twelfths of you are good men, 
the rest are factious ! What do you hope for by 
putting yourselves in opposition to me ? Do you 
hope to seize the power of the state ? What are 
your means ? Are you the representatives of the 
people.? No! I am the representative of the 
people ! Four times have I been called to power 
by the nation, and four times have 1 had for me 
the votes of five millions of French citizens ! I 
have a just title, and you have none ! You are 
nothing but the deputies of the departments of the 
empire! I alone am the representative of the 
nation ! What could you have done in the present 
circumstances, when the thing to be done is to re- 
pulse our invading enemies? Could you have 
commanded armies ? Would you have had strength 
enough to bear the weight of the factions ? They 
would have crushed you, and you would have been 
annihilated by the Faubourg St. Antoine and the 
Faubourg St. Marceau! Would you have been 
more powerful than the Constituent Assembly and 
the National Convention ? Where are those states- 
men now ? What has become of the Guadets and 
the Vergniauds ? They are all dead^ and your 
fate would soon have been the same as theirs. 
How have you dared to vote such an address? 
In a moment when the enemy (Wellington) has 
broken through one of our frontiers, can you seek 
to separate yourselves from me? Do you not 
know that it is against me alone that the allies are 
waging war? But they know that if I fall the 


French nation will be helpless Your com- 

mittee has acted in the spirit of the Girondists. 
Your M. Lain^ is a conspirator, an agent of 
England, with which country he is in correspond- 
ence by means of the advocate Deseze ; — the rest 
of you are factious! I will keep my eye on M. 

Lain*! ; he is a rogue Although I have 

receiv^ from nature a strong and proud character, 
1 felt the want of consolation. I have sacrificed 
my passions, my ambition, my pride, for the good 
of France! 1 expected some gratitude, some 
sacrifices, some consolation from you ; and you 
vote me this scandalous committee report. You 
have coupled an atrocious irony with reproaches. 
How can you reproach me with my misfortunes ? 
I have supported them with firmness and honour, 
because I have a strong and proud character, and 
if I had not had that pride of soul, I should not 
now be seated on the first throne of the universe ! 
...... My throne is in the nation, and 1 cannot 

be separated from it without a fatal injury — for 
the nation has more need of me than I have of the 
nation !” After much more passionate declama- 
tion of the same sort, he said, addressing himself 
rather to the rest of that crowded audience than to 
the corps legislaiif^ “But in three months we 
shall have peace; our enemies will be driven from 
our territories, or I shall be dead ! We have 
more resources than you imagine. Our enemies 
have not conquered us, and they never shall con- 
quer us ; they will be driven back faster than they 
came.” He then dismissed the ^puties, telling 
them to go back to their departments, and there 
tell the people that their emperor was sincerely 
desirous of peace, and that a peace without dis- 
honour would be secured by victory within three 
months. 

Although some men had reappeared in their 
secret sessions, who both felt that the imperial 
throne was not W'orth three months’ ])urchase and 
who now wished its overthrow,* the senators in- 
curred no such reproaches. They voted and de- 
creed whatever was bidden. They had already 
passed a decree for a new conscription of 300,000 

* Tallcyraud, ivlio liad been w gric\ouily insulted, lind not ouly 
licoD in\ited back to tile iKiiiiitr, but bod been named a member of 
its speciiil committee ; and in tins ca)iiicity lie liad witii his usii.il 
adroitness put forward tbc alisciluto necessity of an immediate peace, 
and that too upon conditions w'hicli it was well known the Emperor 
ot lliu French would not assent to. From the moment he arrived at 
Parii. all o}eB and thoughts were fixed upon him. “ Qu’en dlt M Tal- 
leyrand’ or. What does M Talleyrand say about matters?” wastlie 
question of eierybodj'; but it was a question which the cautious, 
astute statesman was in no hurry to answer. When all countenances 
were twitched and convulsed with excitement and passions of various 
kinds, he preserved the Dead Sea calm of his own ; and when all 
tongues were wagging from morning till night, and from night till 
mwniug. he wui more taciturn than ho had ever been- Nothing 
could take him ofl* his guard, nothing excite him: he met men of all 
parties, and stood their eager scrutiny and sharp luterrogatories with- 
out betraying his own deep, fixed thoughts, and without committing 
himself iu any way. A few bons-mots was all that could be got out 
of him. It was, we believe, at this perioil that he met the very in- 

S uisitive M. de , wlio squinted nrightfully, or, os the French 

liom expresses it, saw crookealy (voyait de lrat>en). "Well, how- 
do you think thinp are going on now?” said the querist. " Toot 
cumme ivnu tx^ez, MoMieur,*' replied Talleyrand. But all this while 
Talleyrand's wit and Knius were planning the fouudatioiiB of a 

S eace, with or without nonapirte. and tlie reatoration of the Bourbon 
ynasty, if tliero should remain no alternative but (Aat, or the ehaners 
of a prolonged war, or of the dieoMmbennent of France, or a return 
of a Reign of Terror, with its Jacobin Clubs and its guilloUnea. 
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men, including all those who had escaped the 
conscriptions of former years ; and they had nearly 
doubled the taxes. But the people were won out 
by the tremendous sacrifices they had already 
made, particularly since the Russian catastrophe : 
their newly found repugnance to the horrors of 
war continued, even to the evaporation of their 
patriotism; and, although Wellington and the 
English had a firm footing within their southern 
frontier, and although Russians, Prussians, and 
Austrians were rushing towards, or had fairly 
crossed, their other frontiers, they made it impos- 
sible in many departments to raise cither the men 
or the money required : and in some quarters, where 
the'Boufbon royalism and the spirit of Catholicism 
were still strong, the people threatened insurrec- 
tion. The Vendee was on tiptoe, and waited but 
for the signal ; the populace of Avignon, of Mar- 
seilles, and of Ollier cities and towns in Provence 
were athirst for blood and vengeance, — were little 
less ferocious than hud been the Jacobin bands of 
.Fourdan Coupe-Tetc, when they perambulated 
tliat country in 1793 to butcher every man or 
woman that preferred the Catholic church to the 
Temple of Reason, and the dethroned king to the 
best of republics. All parties and factions had 
been and were alike fierce and vindictive. It was 
in the unchanged nature of Frenchmen that they 
should be so. The twenty years which had rolled 
away since the Jacobin atrocities had not earned 
aw ay with them the passionate desire of retaliation ; 
they had carried many of the sufferers to Uieir 
graves, hut the children of those suft’erers sur- 
vived ; they saw in many instances the destroyeis 
of their paicnts jiossessed of the little family pro- 
perty, and self-interest, filial affection, and a deep- 
looled religious fanaticism all urged on these men 
of the South to acts of vengeance and violence. 
Some of their worst deeds were not committed 
now, but at a later period, after the final overthrow 
of Bonaparte at W aterloo ; but enough was now 
dune to mark the fierce character of the people, 
and to show that in them or from them the falling 
emperor could have no hope. Those excited men 
of the South would even have hailed with joy the 
project of dissevering for ever their provinces from 
the rest of France. 

Bonaparte had said before this that, rather than 
give up Holland, he would sink it under the sea 
But by this time nearly the whole of that country 
was freed from his intolerable dominion. Several 
previous attempts had been made ; and at the be- 
ginning of the present year, when all the conse- 
quences of the Russian campaign were known, an 
extensive insurrection had been planned at Am- 
sterdam in favour of the long expelled Prince of 
Orange. The confederates had opened some secret 
communications with England, and were confident 
of support from that quarter. But the violence of 
the French in enforcing the conacription in the 
Dutch provinces, in order to increase the army 
with which Bonaparte was to meet the allies in 
Germany, drove the people into premature insur- 


rection, and disjointed the good plan which had 
been fnmed. At the Hague, Rottflfdaiii„ Ood- 
Beverland, and other places, the mob, with^ any 
previous concert, rose upon their oppraaois, de- 
stroyed the parish-registers noeessary fnr the 
enrolment or conscription Hats, took Im town of 
Leyden, and hoisted there the flag of their old 
stadtholder, amidst enthusiastic and incessant 
shouts of ** Orange Boven !** This spontaneous 
and premature popular insurrection was quenched 
in blood. But when news arrived of Bunaparte^s 
defeat at Leipzig, and of his ruinous retreat thence, 
the Amsterdam confederates, and other bands of 
patriots, resumed their labours. At first they pro- 
ceeded with great caution and secrecy; but on 
the 15th of November, when a portion of the g^and 
allied army was close ufion their frontiers, the 
people of Amsterdam rose in a Imdy, hoisted the 
Orange colours, and proclaimed the sovereignty of 
that House. The French authorities thought 
proper to quit the city ; and on the next day a 
proclamation was issued, in which twenty-four 
Dutchmen were called upon by name to ussuine 
the temporary administration of affairs. On the 
evening of the 16th the confederates at the Hague 
received intelligence of all that had been done at 
Amsterdam, and a corresponding demonstration 
was made forthwith in that city. The confederates 
appointed the zealous Orungist Count Styrum 
governor of the Ifague in the name of the Prince 
of Orange ; and the new goveniur issued a procla- 
mation in the name of his prince announcing the 
happy change. So completely had the country 
lieen drained of Us native troops and resources 
during the three years and a half that it hud been 
annexed to France, that Count Styrum and the 
confederates could seurccly muster 1000 Dutcli 
soldiers ; and they had no arms, ammunition, ac- 
coutrements, military stores, artillery, or horses 
Of money, us a matter of course, there was none 
left : the exigencies of Bonaparte had demanded 
immense supplies, and the French functionaries 
had carried away with them every stiver that was 
left. The proceedings of the patriots were the 
more courageous, as the French were in possession 
of all the fortresses and strong places of the coun- 
try, and as General Molitor had a French corptt 
4000 strong in Utrecht, only twelve leagues from 
the Hague. But, though chilled by sonic turdinen 
and reservation on the part of Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria, the confederates relied upon prompt aid 
from England ; and their holies were not disap- 
pointed. They sent deputies over to London to 
tell the Prince of Orange that his nineteen years 
of exile were over, and to invite him back to as- 
sume the government. Favoured by wind and 
weather, this deputation reached the Britioh capital 
^where they excited a fresh joy and exultation — 
on the 2lBt of November. Bytbe 25th the Prince 
of Orange had embarked in a Britiahman-of-war ; 
and he proceeded to his native country with the 
assurances of the British government thst every 
necessary aid should be gifCD to him, whether in 
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troops or arms, money or military stores. The 
prince entered the city of Amsterdam on the 1st 
of December, in the midst of popular rejoicings ; 
and he forthwith assumed the title, not of St^t- 
holder, but of Sovereign Prince of the United 
Netherlands. The present aid sent to him by the 
allies amounted to some 300 Cossacks; but a 
more valid support soon arrived from England and 
from other quarters, and then the French were 
easily driven out of the open country and all the 
weaker fortresses. In their reverses the French 
committed many shameful outrages. Some of 
them fled into Belgium ; but others threw them> 
selves within the formidable walls of Bergen-op- 
Zoom. Measures were promptly adopted for the 
formation of a Dutch army, and within the short 
space of four months 25,000 men were raised, 
armed, and equipped. 

Before this time the Danish government had 
been made to rue its bad policy in concluding the 
last treaty with the French, and in declaring war 
against the Swedes, which was tanlatnount to a 
declaration of hostilities against the whole Eu- 
ropean alliance. From the north of Germany 
Bernadotte i'ound leisure to march against the 
Danish frontier ; and he took with him a force far 
superior to any that the royal Dane could show in 
the field. The Swedes presently overran Holstein, 
surrounded the Danish army, and reduced its 
commander to sue for an armistice. The armis- 
tice was granted, but only upon the hard conditions 
that the Swedes should continue to occupy Hol- 
stein and part of Sleswig, and he free to reduce 
some remaining fortresses within those limits. 

It had been hoped that the patriotism of the 
Swiss, who had been robbed by the French of 
Geneva, the canton of Vaud, and the great Alpine 
pass of Mont Simplon, and who had sufFeied other 
and more intolerable evils (though, because they 
were stronger and braver than their neighbours, 
the Swiss had suffered much less than other people 
from the Gallic domination), would have induced 
them to anticipate the conduct or follow the ex- 
ample of the Dutch. But after the battle of 
Leipzig, and as part of the allied armies was 
coming within sight of the Rhine and of their 
frontier, an extraordinary diet w'as summoned to 
deliberate on the best means of keeping the flames 
of war out of their country. This diet, which met 
in November, ordered some Swiss militia to guard 
or watch the frontiers on the Rhine, and at the 
same time issued a proclamation asserting the ab- 
solute neutrality of the nineteen cantons. This 
proclamation was communicated to Bonaparte and 
to the allied sovereigns, with the expressed hope 
or wish that both the belligerent parties would 
respect the neutrality, and not seek to ijass troops 
through any part of the Swiss territories. This 
would have covered France on her eastern and 
most vulnerable frontier, and would have shut out 
the allies from some of the best of their combined 
movements of invasion. The Emperor of the 
French, who had never respected such neutrality, 


seems to have deluded himself with the hope either 
that the allied sovereigns would be more scru- 
pulous than he, or that, if they attempted to pass 
through Switzerland, the march of their forces 
would be opposed, and the Swiss, with their tradi- 
tional, hereditary antipathy to Austria, would join 
the French. But, if such were really his hopes, 
he was sadly deceived. The allied sovereigns 
were determined not to be stopped by the procla- 
mation of the diet ; they offered indeed to gua- 
rantee the neutrality of the cantons; but they 
insisted on their troops crossing through part of 
the Swiss territory in order to enter France in the 
most advantageous manner. They urged that the 
conflict in which they were engaged was no ordi- 
nary war for separate interests and aggrandize- 
ments, but a rising of Europe in arms to free 
herself from the intolerable ambition of one man, 
who would not allow other nations to remain at 
peace or to he masters of their own territories. 
They admitted that the Swiss, of all the peoples of 
Europe, had perhaps the least reason to be dissatis- 
fied with Napoleon ; it was upon this consideration 
they were not called upon to take up arms against 
him ; but, on the other hand, it must be expected 
and demanded from them that they should not 
oppose the allies who were advancing in their own 
defence to obtain peace by force of arms and upon 
the soil of France, since peace could not lie gained 
from Na}K)lcon in any other way. On the 19th 
of December a conference took place at the ad- 
vanced posts of the allies, now n<ftt fur from Basic ; 
and Count Bubiia, the Austrian commander, told 
the Swiss deputies that his troops would assuredly 
enter the Swiss territory on the following day, and 
proceed to France by the shortest road, adding that 
it now depended on the Swiss whether they would 
oppose them and be treated as enemies, or allow 
them to pass and be considered as friends. In the 
latter case Buhna engaged that the greatest regard 
should be paid to Swiss property of every kind, 
and that the soldiers of the allies should maintain 
the strictest discipline. The Swiss authorities im- 
mediately entered into a convention with the Aus- 
trian generals, by which the march of the allies 
was to be regulated. At the same time Count 
CajK) d’Istria, us envoy from the Emperor Alex- 
ander, and M. liebzcltern, as envoy from the Em- 
peror Francis, reached Zurich, where the Swiss 
diet was sitting, and delivered a note from their 
sovereigns, which proved the death-note of Bona- 
parte’s Swiss mediatorship. “The Act of Me- 
diation," said the two emperors, “ having been the 
work of a foreign influence, inimical to the rest of 
Europe, is incompatible with the principles of the 
great European confederation, and the allied 
powers, without pretending to interfere in the in- 
ternal affairs of Switzerland, cannot any longer 
allow that country to remain under the tutelage of 
the French empire.** The true Swiss pride had 
long been wounded by this imposed state of tute- 
lage : instantly nine of the old canton^ with Z(l- 
ricli at their head, named deputies, who, on the 29th 
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of December, declared that the Bonapartean acti»f 
mediation waa diaaolved, and then addreaaed an 
invitation to all the other cantoni, old or new, 
acknowled^ng their independent and the inte- 
grity of their respective territories, as at present 
constituted, and urging them to send depades with- 
out delay to meet them at Zurich, and to oonoert 
and establish with them a new federal pact for 
the whole of Switzerland. Except by Berne, Frey- 
burg, and Solure, who wanted to get back the 
territories which had been dependent upon them, 
and who demanded that the old federal pact of the 
thirteen cantons should be re-eatablished aa it 
existed before the French revolution and the inter- 
' ferjence.-of Bonaparte, all the cantons accepted the 
invitation, and sent their deputies to Zurich.* 
Tiius the eastern as well as the southern and 
northern frontiers of France were left open to the 
allies ; and beyond the Alps and the Apennines 
the irritated Murat was ready to raise his standard 
of defection, with a plan of campaign concerted to 
deprive his brother-in-law of the whole of Italy 
and its resources. At the close of the year 1613 
little was left to Bonaparte except what the French 
call un beau desespoir. 

Our imperial ]}arliament, assembling much 
earlier than usual, met and discussed this great 
crisis of the civilised world, some time before the 
Emperor of the French addressed his refractory 
Corps Lecfislaftf. On the 4th of November the 
session was o])ened by the prince regent in ])er8on. 
After a brief allusion to the king’s continued in- 
disposition, the sjicech from the throne, which was 
unusually long, and whicli liad been composed 
with very unusual care, passed to the subject of 
the great and sjilendid successes with which his 
majesty’s anus and those of lus allies had been 
blessed in the course of the present year. It no- 
ticed the now prosperous state of British commerce, 
wliieh no effort of the enemy had been able to 
crush. It then dwelt uiam the decided conviction 
winch now happily prevailed throughout so large 
a portion of Europe, that the war in which the 
allied powers were engagetl against the ruler of 
France was a war of necessity, and that hii views 
of universal dominion could be defeated only by 
combined and determined resistance. The grand 
rising of the Germanic people was hailed as one of 
the happiest and most promising of events ; and it 
was safely predicted that public spirit and national 
enthusiasm would triumph there, as they had done 
in Portugal and in Spam, which had set the example 
to the oppressed nations of the continent. The 
speech then proceeded to unfold, in general terms, 
the views cf policy entertained at this juncture by 
the British government and its allies, aud to urge 
the necessity of our continuing our vast efforts 
until the struggle should he over, and the oppor- 
tunity offered of restoring the blessings of peace. 
After attributing the long and far-extended war 

* A. VimiMaas, Hitt of S ArliterUad, froBi Ui« Imiptioa of (h« 

Utrbanant to the prettot time. Londou, Is40.—Sut« paper*, mani- 
fettoea, 8cc. uaued aunng ISIS'!!. 


to the insatiable ambition of the rul^r of France, 
the prince regent aaid, ** Still, no diapoaitioD to 
require from France lacrificea of any aeaeripCion 
inconaiitent w'ith her honour, or juat preteniioni aa 
a nation, will ever be on qiy part, or on that of 
his majesty’s allies, an obstacle to peace.** 

The speech was received with universal assent 
aud joy ; the voice of opposition was charmed into 
silence, or into open and hearty concurrence ; so 
much unanimity had not been seen in parliament 
for a very long time ; in both houses the addresses 
were carried without the slightest opposition. 
Statesmen who had long been in the shade, and 
who had so often and so violently differed with 
the present and the prccediug ministry, especially 
as to the conduct of the war and the management 
or mismanagement of our foreign alliances, now 
came forward to offer their enthusiastic congratula- 
tions, to rci^inmend, by their own high perional 
examples, the spirit of unanimity, and to support 
the government in its demauds for the great 
finishing effort to he made by the country. Lord 
Grenville quitted his beautiful retreat at Dropmore, 
and his then matchless plantation of cedars and 
pines, and ap|)eared in London busy among the 
busiest, and in the House of Lords all radiant 
with joy. His consanguinity seemed to entitle 
him to bhiire in some of the triumph which would 
have been awarded to William Att, if Pill had 
lived to see these days of exultation aud glory. 
Lord Grenville’s speech was one of the most elo- 
quent aud most statesmanlike of all that were de- 
livered in parliament at this crisis. He correctly 
uscrihed the long successful career of the French 
to that uniform system of separation and disunion 
by which they dissevered and alienated those con- 
tmeutul powers, which, had they rightly under- 
stood their mutual interests, would have been allied 
and lastened together twenty years ago by one 
common and indissoluble bond for the defence of 
their freedom and independence. The Marquesa 
Wellesley was equally warm in his congratula- 
tions on the events which liad changed the destinies 
of Europe. Nothing,” said the marquess, 
** can be now more true than the last words which 
that great statesman Mr. Pitt delivered in public 
— ‘ England has saved herself by her iinnnesa, 
and has saved other nations by her example ” 
The premier, Lord Liverpool, though JiUle given 
to oratorical displays, or to any other display, deli- 
vered a speech full of glowing passages, and of 
gratitude for the past aral of hope for the future. 
The lamentable failures and disjunctions of former 
coalitions were known to the whole worlds he 
need not dwell upon them. “ But why did the 
present coalition differ from Uie preceding ones? 
What was this new life which gave so irresiatible 
an impulse to the present confederacy? It was 
the feeling of national independence, that noble 
sentiment which impels all men to stand before 
the liberties of their country ! This feeling, which 
first arose among the naiiont of the Peninsula, had 
given the war a new character. There had been 
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before wars of kings ami lof governments, but none 
like this war, between nations, between peoples ! 
And all our principles of policy and prudence must 
have been belied if the issue of the present confede- 
racy had not been very different from that of any 
of the former coalitions.’* 

In the House of Commons even Mr. Whitbread, 
who had sa often called upon the government to 
renounce its war policy, joined his voice in ap- 
plause and thanksgiving, and declared that never 
did a more favourable opportunity present itself for 
us to exert our whole strength. He particularly 
recommended that an immediate and effectual as- 
sistance should be sent to the brave Dutch. But in 
this house the most eloquent speech was delivered 
by Mr. Charles Grant, jun. (now Lord Glenelg), 
who praised Lord Wellington particularly for 
this — that by an undaunted and intrepid spirit, 
the sure proof of a genius conscious of its resources, 
he had been enabled to defy the public opinion as 
to the invincibility of the French. Wellington 
had never sunk under the weight of the enormous 
fame which had been made to surround Massena, 
Marmont, Jourdan, Soult, and the other great 
French marshals, and he had successively foiled 
or vanquished them all. Mr. Grant drew a 
vivid picture of the grand allied armies os now ex- 
isting, and as now advancing, with victory perched 
on every banner — of nobles, and kings, and princes, 
the royalty and the aristocracy of Europe, fighting 
in the ranks ; of crowds of accomplished captains, 
of men full of patriotism and heart, instead of 
armies heartless in the cause, generals corrupt 
or incapable, sovereigns and princes blind alike 
to their fame and to their true interests ! Lord 
Castlereagh, with a not unbecoming national pride, 
detailed some of the exertions which England had 
made in the course of the present year. When 
the grand campaign of the allies began in the 
North, every party was poor, and needed immedi- 
ate supplies of money; the great arsenals and 
storehouses of Europe were still in the hands or 
under the control of the enemy, the military 
magazines of Prussia were his, the magazines of 
Russia had been nearly exhausted by the immense 
demands of the preceding year, and thus arms, 
ammunition, &c., were as much wanted as money. 
The British government had lost no time in supply- 
ing these wants ; and in several cases ministers had 
taken the whole responsibility upon themselves, and 
had made large disbursements without the previous 
vote of parliament. Independently of the glorious 
services of our own army in the Peninsula, inde- 
pendently of the direct aid that had been given 
to Spain and Portugal, indirect aid had been 
afforded to the Spanish and Portuguese armies to 
a great extent. It frequently occurred that they 
were in utter want of military stores and equip- 
ments ; and in many instances the necessities of 
those armies had been supplied from our own 
commissariat. The aid which had been granted 
to Spain alone during the last year, in money, 
stores, &c., amounted to about 2,000,000/. sterling. 
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During the last two years, Portugal had received 
in the same way 2,000,000/. For Sicily, 400,000/. 
had been voted; for Sweden, who had well 
earned the money, 1,000,000/. There had been 
paid in subsidies to the great allied powers nearly 
4,000,000/. Russia had received 2,000,000/., 
which had enabled her to join the common cause 
with BO immense an army ; and the aid given to 
Prussia had enabled her to double the amount of 
the force for which she originally pledged herself, 
or to throw into the field 200,000 men. Austria, 
upon taking the field^j had been accommodated 
with bills of credit of 1 ,000,000/. sterling, together 
with 100,000 stand of arms and a large quantity 
of military stores. In the mere article of small- 
arms, in addition to the great expenditure and 
waste of our own army, we had, in the course of 
the year, sent 500,000 muskets to Spain and 
Portugal, and 400,000 to other parts of the conti- 
nent, as subsidiary aid. Wherever a government 
or a people had stepped honestly forward, and had 
asked for assistance, it had been promptly given by 
England. This promptitude, and this disjdayof 
our prodigious resources, which, after so many 
years of war, were found to be greatest, most 
matured, and best systematised when they were 
I most needed, had encouraged the friends and 
dismayed the enemies of Britain. It was not to 
be supposed that the war even now could be 
terminated without further exertions on the part of 
England; nor would his lordship calculate that 
the expenditure of the next yeqy would fall below 
the standard of this year. In round numbers he 
estimated the sum necessary for military expenses 
on the continent for the year 1814 at 10,000,000/., 
namely, 4,000,000/. for the Peninsula, and 
0,000,000/. for Germany, &c. During the year, 
the entire British force under arms, in all parts of 
the world, exceeded 230,000 men ; yet, notwith- 
standing our heavy losses in the Peninsula and 
among the Pyrenees, the sacrifice of human life 
was but a small pei centage on the whole. Lord 
Castlereagh now intimated, in very general terms, 
that perhaps it would be expedient to employ for a 
short time from 1 5,000 to 20,000 British troops 
in Holland. To meet this contingency, and other 
exigencies of the service which might arise, he 
did not recommend any actual increase of our 
armed forces, but merely proposed a bill to allow a 
number of men from the militia regiments, in no 
case exceeding three-fourths of any regiment, to 
volunteer into the line on payment of an additional 
bounty to each man. These militiamen were to 
be accompanied by their own officers, to whom 
encouragement was to be given for their volunteer- 
ing, in military rank, pay, half-pay, pensions, &c. 
It had, indeed, been for some time past chiefly 
from our regular militia that our line had been 
fed and reinforced ; and some of the best materials 
of Lord Wellin^on’s army had been volunteers 
from our well trained and steady militia regiments. 
Lord Castlereagh’s proposal was assented to almost 
by acclamation. In exposing the fatal consequences 
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of any inconclusive transitory peace Mrith Bona* 
parte. Lord Castlereagh exhibited tlie unprece* 
dented amount of French prisoners who were now 
ill the hands of England and her allies, and who 
would be liberated and restored to the enemy by 
the conclusion of any peace. This now obstructed 
force might of itself be sufficient to prevent the 
tranquillity of Europe. The mass of prison- 
ers — sailors and soldiers— in England alone, 
was immense ; and it was principally through the 
necessity of guarding these dangeroua, ingenious, 
and often turbulent captives that our government 
was obliged to take care not to reduce the militia 
too much. 

• It was resolved at the same time not to decrease, 
but rather to increase, the naval forces of Great 
Britain; and that 140,000 seamen and 31,000 
marines should be employed for the ensuing year. 
They had turned their attention rather tardily to 
tliat quarter ; they had been obliged to send a very 
large fleet into the Baltic, and to scatter their ships 
in almost every sea, and in all the four quarters of 
the globe ; but now ministers had adopted schemes 
for sweeping the American flag from the ocean. 
There were some faint attempts at opposition, some 
niggardly strictures on the expenses we were in- 
curring, and on the greatness of the sums paid to 
the allied governments or spent in the Peninsula ; 
blit these murmurs found no echo in the country, 
which was excited by victory and comforted by 
the conviction that the fall of the greatest enemy it 
had ever known was now close at hand. Those who 
lived in London, or in its neighbourhood, in the 
years 1812 and 1813, can never wholly forget the 
popular enthusiasm which prevailed, as month by 
month, and, at last, week by week, some tidings of a 
fresh victory obtained by Wellington, or Kuiusoff, 
Wittgenstien, Bulow, Bluchcr, or Schwartzenberg, 
reached the metropolis — can never forget the 
scenes presented at the illuminations and rejoic- 
ings for the battles of Salamanca, Vittoria, and 
the Pyrenees. The hearty English shouts and 
hurrahs of that million of voices still ring in our 
ears ; we still see the captured glittering French 
eagles as they were displayed to the public gaze 
in Downing street; and, although thirty long 
years have passed since then, our heart can still 
beat and thrill at the sight, even as it then did 
under a boyish breast; and cold and un-English 
is the heart that, with the same recollections, has 
not the same feelings. 

The parliament had been assembled early, with 
a view to a long prorogation. It was, on many 
accounts, not advisable that a popular assembly 
should continue publicly debating the great ques- 
tion of war and peace during the last critical stages 
of the war ; but what was of still more importance 
was, that ministers should be relieved, for a short 
season, from their parliamentary attendance and 
toils, and be so enabled to devote an exclusive at- 
tention to the last act or the last scenes of Bona- 
parte. The great business in hand was to terminate 
the war ; there would be time to deal with other 
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busincM afterwards, when men’s minds would be 
less agitated. The Commons had voted all the 
supplies and subsidies proposed, and they had 
already dispatched all the mtist pressing queationB 
relating to Imme affairs. Tile state both o£ public 
and private buainesa appeared to admit of an un- 
usually long adjournment, without any inconveni- 
ence or risk to any interests ; and, besides, a recent 
act gave the crown power, in case either of proro- 
gation or adjournment, to re- assemble at any time 
both Houses, witliin the space of fourteen days. 
Upon the 26th of December Lord Castlereagh 
moved the adjournment of the House till the 1st 
of March, 1614; and a aimilar motion was made 
by ministers in the House of Lords. In both 
places some strong objections were taken. It was 
said that the adjournment was fur much too long a 
period, and that the propusition ought to lie rejected 
with indignation ; that ministers, after obtaining 
from the generosity of parliament all that they 
asked fur, wished to gag its mouth and prevent its 
deliberations ; that before the Ist ofMarch arrived 
the condition of Europe might be wholly changed ; 
that England was now standing foremost in Uiesc 
mighty scenes of war and negotiation, yet the mi- 
nisters of the crown wanted to act the whole of tlie 
grand drama without the assistance of parliament. 
The ministerial motion was, however, carried in 
both Houses without a division ; and thus the go- 
vernment was enabled to devote its whole attention 
to the arduous task in hand. 

A.D. 1814. The last act of the drama was 
played off with wonderful rapidity. We shall ad- 
here to the course we have lately followed, and 
give precedence to the ojieratiuns in which Lord 
Wellington and the British army were immedi- 
ately engaged, for these events ap|>ertain moat to 
English history. The operations of this compara- 
tively Hinidl army had lust none of their impurt- 
once and not an atom of their glory, by teing 
brought into comparison with the mightier masses 
of the allies gathered on the Rhine and the borders 
of Switzerland. Wellington and his army, more- 
over, were at the beginning of the year fartlier 
advanced on the soil of France than any of the 
allies. Instead of sending reinforcements, which 
they might very well have done after the passing 
of Lord Castlereagh’s militia volunteering bill, our 
government thought it proper to recall some of 
Wellington’s bat^iont, with some of his best offi- 
cert. Thus, at the close of 1813 they had recalled 
Sir Thomas Graham in order to send him into 
Holland, to Uke the command of the British forces 
gradually collecting there. They appear to have 
contemplated a still greater reduction of the noUe 
little army which had revived all the luatre of our 
military fame, and given to it a new iUoatration ; 
but, if they ever seriously entertained this unwise 
project, they yielded to the remonstrances, or rather 
to the plain, straightforward, unceremonious state- 
ment of facts made to them by our great captain. 
It was necessary to the character of nis army tliat 
Wellington should remind roinktera of what it had 
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done ; and this he did in his uatial fVank manner : 
“ By having kept in the field, iii the Peninsula,** 
said his loidship, ** about 30,000 men, the British 
govemmeut have now for five years given employ- 
ment to at least 200, doo French troops of the best 
Napoleon had^ aa it is ridiculous to suppose that 
either the Spaniards or Portuguese could have 
resisted for a moment, if the British force had been 
witlidrawii. The armies now employed against 
us in France Cannot he less than 100,000 men, 
indeed more, including garrisons ; and I see in the 
French newspapers that dtders have been given 
for the formation at Bordeaux of an army of re- 
serve of 100,000 men. Is there any man weak 
enough to suppose that one-third of the number 
first mentioned would be employed against the 
Spaniards and Portuguese if we were withdrawn ? 
They would, if it was still an object to Bonaparte 
to conquer thie Peninsula ; and he would succeed 
in his object. But it is much more likely that 
he would make peace with the powers of the Pen- 
insula, and then have it in his power to turn 
against the grand allied armies the 200,000 men, 
of which 100,000 men are such troops as those 
allied armies have not yet had to deal tvith,*** 
His lordship not only took nothing and allowed 
nothing to be taken from the French people among 
whom his army was cantoned, but he also dis- 
bursed considerable sums for maintaining a police 
in the country, which must otherwise have been 
exposed to lawless excesses and to a temporary 
anarch}r, as the Boiiapartean authorities had all 
fled, and no French civil authorities had succeeded 
them. 

Bonaparte hoped that by dictating a treaty to 
the weak-minded Ferdinand, he might bring to his 
assistance in the threatened interior of France the 
whole of Suchet*B army, with all the French gar- 
risons remaining in Valencia and Catalonia ; that 
by restoring the old dynasty he might induce the 
belief tbit be gave up for ever all thoughts of the 
Peninsula, or — ^failing in this — that he should have 
the advantage of seeing the sudden return of the 
Bourbon prince followed by a fierce social war be- 
tween the Royalists, the clergy, and the monks on the 
one hand, and the Cortes Und the Liberalcs on the 
other. Fully aivare of the advantages to be derived 
from suddenness arid sOcrecy, Bonaparte sent to the 
weak and spiritless captive of Valen^ay one M. 
de Laforest, who had formerly been ambassador at 
Madrid, but who how travfclled under the feigned 
name of M. Dubois. This emissary reached Va- 
len9ay find concluded his negotiations before the 
fihglish or the Spanish Cortes knew anything 
of thfe tnatter. There was, however, some demur 
on thb nkrt of the poor Bourbon prisoner of state. 
LafotbA, Ih the name of his niaster, demanded 
that Ferditiatid shoiild concert means for getting 
the English fentirely out of the Peninsula. Fer- 
dinand felt that this would be no very easy or 
grateful tdsk : he represented that he could make 

* PiipatehM ; Letter to Earl Hatliurat, dated St. Jeon-de-Lui, De- 
cember Slst, 1813. 


no treaty, that he could take no measures, with- 
out the consent of the Spanish regency ; that he 
was ignorant of the real state of his own country, 
as during the five years and a half he had been 
kept in France he knew nothing more of the state 
of affairs than what he read in the French news- 
papers. Laforest said that those newspapers had 
exhibited the true state of things; but it was 
scarcely possible that Ferdinand should be so dull 
as to believe him. The secret ambassador em- 
ployed the arguments which Bonaparte put into 
his mouth ; and, absurd and monstrous as they 
were, these arguments were certainly calculated to 
work deeply into the mind of a despotic prince 
who could have no notion of any form of govern- 
ment except absolute monarchy. Laforest told 
him of the daring and democratic tendencies of the 
Cortes, who had been enabled, by the assistance of 
British arms, to assemble and keep together. 
Great Britain, he said, being almost a republic 
herself, and being eager to swallow up the Spanish 
commerce and colonies, had encouraged Jacobin- 
ism and anarchy in Spain, in order to destroy 
both the monarchy and the nobility, and erect a 
weak dependent republic. This state of things 
could not but be distressing to France, the near 
neighbour of Spain, and therefore it was that the 
Emperor Napoleon was so anxious to prevent it, by 
restoring Ferdinand, and concluding a previous 
treaty of amity and alliance with him. At last the 
captive prince consented that one of the Spanish 
noblemen in France should neg^ate a treaty with 
M. Laforest. The Duque de San Carlos was 
immediately dispatched by Bonaparte to Valcn 9 ay ; 
and on the 11th of December (1613) a treaty was 
concluded and signed. It stated that the Emperor 
of the French recognised Ferdinand VII. and his 
successors askings of Spain and of the Indies; 
that the Emperor of the French recognised the 
integrity of the Spanish territory as it existed before 
the war, and would deliver up to the Spaniards 
such provinces and fortified places as the French 
still occupied in Spain ; that Ferdinand VII. obliged 
himself to maintain the integrity of his territory 
&c., and to make the English evacuate all provinces 
and places in or belonging to Spain immediately ; 
that the two contracting powers bound themselves 
to maintain their maritime rights against England, 
&c. ; that all Spaniards who had adhered to King 
Joseph should re-enter upon the honours, rights, 
and privileges which they had enjoyed under him, 
and upon all the property of which they might 
have been deprived by the Cortes, and that all 
prisoners on both sides should be immediately 
sent home. [This last clause, if it could have been 
executed, would have given to Bonaparte, at the 
critical moment, many thousands of veteran troops, 
whereas he had few or none of that description of 
force to give back to Spain.]* Ferdinand now 
addressed a letter to the Spanish regency, this 

* Ferdinand aliio bound hlnuelf to pay annually to his father. 
CharleH IV , the sum of 30,000,000 reals , an4 m casr.of his father’ 
dfAth, ivu annuity of S, 000, 000 reals to the ea-queen, his mother. 
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being the first communication which he had knpw- 
ingly been i)ermitted to hold with hia own country 
since his entrapment at Bayonne. Of the Cortes, 
the repreieiitatives of the nation, he took no notice ; 
and it was evidently his wish, and the counsel of 
his brother Don Carlos, his uncle Don Antonio, 
and the other Spaniards who surrounded him, that 
the Cortes should cea&e to exist. Some rational 
doubts may be entertained as to some subsequent 
parts of these mysterious transactions, for they are 
told on one hand by partisans of Ferdinand, who 
wish to save the character and enhance the pa- 
triotism and political penetration of their king, 
anil they are related on the other hand by dis- 
appointi'd, enraged Liberales, who maintain that 
their yn-ince, or king, was a drivelling idiot, capa- 
ble of trick and cunning, but incapable of patriot- 
ism or am other magnanimous feeling. According 
to one party, he knew, through Madame de Talley- 
rand and the light of his own reason, that the 
downfall of Bonaparte was a certainty ; and, even 
without this consoling knowledge, he would have 
piefcrred remaining in his captivity and exposed 
to the old fate of dethroned and imprisoned kings 
(with which, they say, he was more than once 
menaced), to returning to the Spanish throne with 
dishonour to himself, or danger or dishonour to 
the Spanish nation. According to the other ex- 
treme party, he still believed in the irresistible 
destiny of Bonaparte ; he would even now have 
joiiHented to a matrimonial alliance with the Bona- 
yiarte family ; and he cared not to what dishonour 
lie sunk himself and his country, provided he could 
only return to reign, to re-establish the Inquisition, 
and to take a bloody vengeance on the men who 
had levived the ancient and free institutions of 
Spain. But the story, as told by Ferdinand's 
apologists, is sufficiently base. The Duque dc 
San Carlos, who had negotiated the treaty, w'us 
made the bearer of it, and of Ferdinand’s royal 
letter to the Regency. And the Duque was 
secretly instructed by the king to inquire into 
the spirit of the Regency and Cortes, and if he 
should find them devout, loyal men (and not 
tainted with infidelity and Jacobinism), he was 
then to let the Regency know — but in the greatest 
secrecy —that his royal intention really was that 
the treaty should be ratified, if it could be done 
without injury to the good faith which Spain 
owed to her allies, and without injury to the public 
weal. Should the Regency be of opinion that the 
treaty might lie ratified upon an understanding 
with England temporarily, and until his return to 
Spain should be effected, upon the supposition that 
he (without whose free approbation it could not be 
complete) would not ratify it when at liberty, but 
declare it to have been constrained and null, then 
and in that case he wished the Regency so to 
ratify it, because the French could not reasonably 
reproach him, if, having acquired information con- 
cerning the real state of Spain, which had been 
withhdd from him in his captivity, he should re- 
fuse to confirm the treaty. But, continued these 
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Jesuitical instructions, which weie meant to dupe 
the Spanish Liberales as well as Boasp^, if the 
Duque de ^ Carlos should, upon his diligent and 
secret inquiry, find out that the Bmncy and the 
Cortes were really infected with mfidielity and 
Jacobinism, then he was to leaerve his explvna- 
tions, and simply demand them the nittto- 
tion of the said treaty; for, if such were the 
principles of the governing {tarty in Spain, the 
sooner the king returned to curb it Uie better, and 
the ratification of the treaty by them would not 
prevent his majesty from continuing the war 
against the Fren^, if the interest and good faUk 
of the Spanish nation should require it. But this 
last reserved intention of King Ferdinand was to 
be kept profoundly secret, close in the deepest 
recesses of the Duque de San Carlos’s Spanish 
heart, lest through any bubblmg or ireaciery it 
should be made known to the French government. 

The duque travelled from ValciiQay under a 
feigned name, as M. de Laforest had travelled to 
that place, Ferdinand being apparently quite as 
anxious as Bonaparte that hii mission should not 
be suspected by the English. The duque took the 
eastern road, entered Spain by Catalonia, and, with 
the treaty of Valen^ay and the royal l^ter in his 
pocket, he arrived secretly at Suebet’s head-quar- 
ters, on his way to Madrid. It is said that this 
arrival had the immediate effect of paralyzing the 
Spanish corps d*armee of General Copons, who 
had promised to co-operate actively wim General 
Clinton, but who was now fully informed by some 
of Suchet’s people, or by the Duque de San Csrloa 
himself, that amicable arrangements hud been en- 
tered into, which would render equally unnecessary 
the presence of Clinton’s and Wellington's armies, 
and any further campaigning or fighting on the 
part of any of the Spanish generals. It is added, 
that, but for the promptitude with which the 
Cortes ([uashed the worse than duplex treaty. 
General Copons, regardless of the safety of 
Clinton and his army, would have concluded a 
separate armistice with Marshal Buchet. The 
Spanish regency was now a nullity, as the 
Cortes, with their one chamber or house, had made 
themselves an executive as well as legislative body, 
and had monopolised all the powers of government. 
When San Carlos made the treaty know*n, he found 
that the Cortes were not so very anxious for the 
return of their sovereign, and that they would not 
ratify the treaty either with or without the mental 
reservation which Ferdinand recommended. On 
the 8th of January the regency, at the bidding of 
the Cortes, replied to bis most Catholic ma^ty, 
that they were happy to hear of his good health em 
noble sentiments ; that they and the Spanish peo- 
ple were very faithftil, loyal, and affectionate ; that 
they would continue to make the greatest sacrifices 
to see him placed upon the throne of love and jus- 
tice which they had prepared for him ; hut that 
for the present they must content themselves with 
declaring that he was the beloved and desired of 
the whole nation. And then foHowed their abao- 
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lute rejection of the treaty. It was their duty, 
they said, to put him in ponesBion of a decree 
passed by the Cortes on the lit of January, 1811. 
And this decree, which they enclosed in their an- 
swer to Ferdinand, was that by which the Cortes 
enacted that no treaty concluded by the king dur- 
ing his restraint and captivity could be recognised 
by Spain. Bonaparte, who was now as eager to 
withdraw the remnant of his troops from Spain as 
ever he had been to send his armies thither, re- 
leased Generals Palafoz and Zayas from the donjon 
of Vincennes, and sent them to Valencjay, to per- 
suade Ferdinand to exert himself in order to pro- 
cure an immediate armistice between Suchet and 
the Spanish generals. Don Pedro de Macanaz 
had arrived before, and the canon Escoiquiz soon 
followed Palafox and Zayas : the canon had appa- 
rently the same mission as the two generals, and, 
as a churchman, he might be eager for the re- 
storation of his king, as the most probable means 
of putting an end to the war which the Cortes were 
madly waging against church property and eccle- 
siastical dignitaries. M. de Laforest, who conti- 
nued at Valen^ay, now proposed to the assembled 
Spaniards, that they should all exert themselves in 
working out the wishes of King Ferdinand and of 
the Emperor Napoleon for a general suspension of 
hostilities, “humanity requiring that all useless 
expenditure of blood should be avoided.” Mar- 
shal Suchet had been appointed by the emperor 
his commissioner for executing the evacuation of 
the Spanish fortresses and territory ; Suchet had 
full powers to treat for an armistice, and it there- 
fore depended solely upon the Spanish govern- 
ment to expedite this business and put an end 
to the horrors of war, which had so long desolated 
their country. The generous emperor, too, was 
quite ready to release all his Spanish prisoners ; 
the generals and officers should travel post, the 
common soldiers should be marched to the frontier, 
and be delivered up as fast as they arrived. Could 
Spaniards who loved their king and country hesi- 
tate ? Macanaz and Escoiquiz assented to all that 
the French diplomatists said, and Palafox under- 
took to go into Spain and there endeavour to ac- 
complish hie wishes. This was before the Duque 
de San Carlos liad reached Madrid, or before any 
intelligence had been received from him. Ferdi- 
nand therefore gave Palafox a duplicate of the 
duque’s commission, in case any accident might 
have befallen that incognito envoy upon the road ; 
and also a letter, in which he, the king, expressed 
his belief that the regency would have ratified the 
treaty before Palafox 's arrival at Madrid. But 
at the same time Ferdinand gave Palafox secret 
instructions to see the English ambassador at Ma- 
drid, and tell him, in the king's name, that the 
treaty was a hoax. Palafox arrived safely at the 
Spanish capital, but his journey was useless. On 
the 28th of January the regency, or rather the 
Cortes, replied that they must refer his majesty to 
their former letter and to the decree therein con- 
tained ; that an ambassador extraordinary and ple- 


nipotentiary had now been named on his majesty’s 
behalf, to attend a congress (the congress of Cha- 
tillon), in which the allied powers were about to 
give peace to Europe ; that in that congress the 
Spanish treaty would be concluded ; that it would 
soon be ratified, not by the regency, but by his 
majesty himself in his royal palace of Madrid, &c. 

Jjord Wellington had been vexed by these 
transactions ; but he had not been taken by sur- 
prise. He had clearly foreseen that Bonaparte 
would adopt some measures of the sort in order to 
get back Suchet's army, and to excite disturbances 
in Spain. He bad obtained information respecting 
the mysterious journey of the Duque de San Car- 
los, of the treaty of which he was the bearer, and 
of the papers connected with it : he knew perfectly 
well of Palafox’s expedition ; and he expected that 
Bonaparte would make a second effort, and meet 
the wishes of the Cortes by withdrawing his troops 
from Spain without exacting any conditions. But 
he was indignant at the conduct of General Copons 
in concealing what he knew of the Duque de San 
Carlos' arrival and the nature of his mission, and 
in making no report to him. His lordship knew 
better than any man that the irreconcilable preten- 
sions of the Liberales and royalists must sooner 
or later plunge Spain into an anarchy - but he 
hoped to have done with the war before this great 
storm could break out in his rear. 

As soon as his lordship could get his supplies, 
and could put his army in motion, he commenced 
a series of operations intended to drive Marshal 
Soult, not only from his entrevfidied camp under 
the walls of Bayonne, hut also from all the country 
on the left of the Adour. Early in February, in 
spite of the badness of the weather and the roads, 
he, by a succession of brilliant movements and 
partial engagements, drove Soult before him, 
making him abandon the Bidasoa altogether, quit 
his entrenched camp and cross the Gave d’Oldron, 
an affluent of the Adour. On the 27 th of February 
he fell upon the marshal's army concentrated at 
Orthez, routed it, and pursued it to the banks of 
the Adour. In this battle of Orthez the allies had 
277 killed and about 2000 wounded or missing ; 
but the French loss was very great in the battle, 
and still greater in the retreat, for the fresh con- 
scripts deserted in masses, throwing away their 
arms, and flying like a rabble. On the Ist of 
March Wellington's head -quarters were at St. 
Sever, beyond the Adour. Through the victory of 
Orthez and this rapid advance, the French garrison 
in Bayonne was left to its own resources, and the 
high road to the important city of Bordeaux — a 
city teeming with royalists and counter-revolu- 
tionists — was thrown open to the allies. Sir John 
Hope, with a division of the army, immediately 
invested Bayonne; and Marshal Beresford was 
detached with two divisions to occupy Bordeaux. 
On the arrival of Beresford the mayor and most 
of the inhabitants of Bordeaux, of their own 
accord, proclaimed Louis XVIIL As the allied 
powers had not yet pledged themselves to support 
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the Bourbon cause, er not to treat with Bonaparte 
as the ruler of France, Lord Wellington had moat 
particularly and emphatically instructed Bereaford 
not to originate nor encourage any rising of the 
Bourbon party ; on no account to encourage hopes 
which might be disappointed, or to excite insur- 
rectionary movements which might be put down 
and avenged with blood, if the allied aovcrcigns 
should eventually negotiate a peace with the pre- 
sent ruler, and leave Bonaparte on the throne of 
France. In all directions the same delicate regard 
was paid to the future safety of the French roy- 
alists, nor was any encouragement given to them 
as an active counter-revolutionary party until 
Bonaparte had abdicated the throne and taken his 
departure to the island of Elba. A general insur- 
rection of the south would have facilitated the 
work in hand, and would have given great satisfac- 
tion to the Bourbon princes and their agents, who 
for some time past had constantly surrounded and 
importuned the British general, and who had not 
unfrequently com])lained that he was injuring their 
cause by throwing cold water upon the loyal 
enthusiasm of the French; but it suited not the 
political morality of Wellington to commit the lives 
and fortunes of these royalists before he knew that 
they would not be abandoned by the allies. And 
yet, while Wellington was pursuing this line of con- 
duct, and while the headlong French royalists were 
blaming him for not protecting them from the 
consequences of their own rash conduct. Marshal 
Soult and General Count Gazan issued a turgid 
and insulting proclamation, accusing the British 
commander of fomenting revolt and civil war in 
France ; of seeking to obtain, by means of intestine 
factions, those advantages which he could not gain 
by the sword. And this, too, was said when the 
sword of Wellington had cut his way fiom the 


frontiers of Portugal far into the interior of Frunt e, 
iiiiauled, unsiqiported, hut thwarted or impeded by 
an iiihnitude of causes uhich would have broken 
the heart or have turned the brain of almost any 
other commander. This disgraceful proclamation, 
which could still deceive thousands of Frenchmen 
remote from the scene of action, did, indeed, go to 
prove the justness of a remark which his lordship 
had made long ago, when the system was iti its 
])erfection — that it was impossible for people in 
France to know the truth, the whole system of 
Bonaparte’s government being based on trickery 
and deception. 

On the 18th of March Lord Wellington id*< 
VQiiced his victorious army to Vic Bigorre, and 
Soult retreated to some good positions at Tsrbes. 
It was thought that the French marahal would 
stand and hgbt a general battle here, but he did 
not, continuing, on the 20th, his retreat towarda 
Toulouse, where he arrived on the 24th. The 
main object of Soult’s movements was to facilitate 
a junction with Marshal Suchet, who, through the 
imbecility of King Ferdinand and the want of 
activity and daring in Copuiia and the other Spa- 
nish generals in the east, had lieeri allowed to 
withdraw 14,000 men from Catalonia, in addition 
to another force, of from 8000 to 10,000, which 
he had previously detached into France. Seeing 
that nothing could be gained by keeping him, 
while there was a chance of gaining much by re- 
leasing him, Bonaparte ordered Ferdinand to be 
let loose from his pleasant prison bower at Valen- 
^ay, and whisked across the Pyrenees. The cap- 
tive king reached Perpignan on the 22nd of 
March, and there agreed with Suchet to allow 
him to withdraw, not only the forces he had in the 
held, but also the mrrisons he had in the fortressea 
of Catalonia, whid garrisons w4re all blockaded 
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by Spanish troops, and very near the capitulating 
point. But the Cortes had previously resolved 
that these garrisons should not be allowed to return 
to France with their arms ; and they referred the 
question of the king’s unwise agreement with 
Suchet to Lord Wellington, who declared, in the 
strongest manner, that the said garrisons in Cata- 
lonia, or any other French force whatsoever, 
ought to be allowed no capitulation, except on tlie 
condition of their being prisoners of war. From 
15,000 to 18,000 Frenchmen were shut up in 
these garrisons ; they were not conscripts, but, for 
the most part, veteran troops, with a spirit as vet 
unbroken by any decisive cl^feat ; and, if Suenct 
could have uni^d his whole force aiifl have 
brought it to joip l^ult oh the Garonne, tlie 
enemy must have been top fof ^dlington, 

whose forces were mneb Wfi|keh€& 
of Bayonne and the occupation pf Pprd^aux. 
Suchet, however, had already d|etachc^ 
men into France, and he was allowed to' inoyc off 
with the 14,000 disposable men he had in the 
field. From the defiles of Catalonia, where he 
ought to have been crushed or reduced to the plight 
of Dupont at Baylen, Marshal Suchet marched 
across the broad isthmus which joins France to 
the Pyrenees and to Spain ; but it was the begin- 
ning of April before he reached Narbonne, and 
then he halted. He had still a very long piarch 
to perform before he could join Soult. And, as 
part of the Austrian army, which had poured into 
France tlirough Switzerland, had reached Lyons, 
and had established its outposts considerably to 
the south of that great city, he may have had some 
apprehension that they would interpose in force 
between him and Toulouse. Resides, it is evident 
that he had never had any great desire to place 
himself under Soult’s orders, or to unite the un- 
broken veterans he had saved to the broken and 
disorderly arniy which could stand nowhere. 

Soult, as we have seen, arrived at Toulouse on 
the 24th of March ; on the 27th Wellington was 
close to him, in front of Toulouse ; but the broad, 
deep, and rapid river Garonne flowed between them, 
the best passages were defended by French artil- 
lery, and the English pontoons and other means of 
carrying over troops, cannon, and stores, were very 
defective. It was therefore the 9th of April before 
Wellington got the allied army to the right bank 
of the Garonne. On the 10th was fought the 
bloody battle of Toulouse. This has been held to 
have been a useless display of heroism, and unneces- 
bary waste of human life ; but the British general 
knew not the events and causes which had rendered 
the combat unnecessary ; and in fighting he had 
one grand object in view, which was to beat and 
scatter the army of Soult before it could be joined 
by Suchet, and to prevent that union of the tifo 
marshals which might have revived the hopes of 
the abdicating emperor, and have brought him 
down to the South to try another thfow of the dice. 
If this had happened, and if the Au^triaps ba4 not 
moved forward from Lyons with much more ra- 


pidity than they usually employed, the weakened 
army of Wellington would have been exposed at 
least to the chances of a defeat, and of a long and 
disastrous retreat. Soult now occupied another 
entrenched camp of a very formidable description, 
on the eastern side of the city of Toulouse, on a 
range of heights between the river Ers and the 
great canal of Languedoc. He had redoubts and 
entrenchments, and tremcpdous tiles de pont both 
on the river and on the canal, which must both be 
crossed by the allies, i^liliough Bonaparte had 
made very large drafts ppon Soult’s army of the 
South to strengthen hisxiwn ^rtoY 1° Champagne, 


the marshal |^ad 
hers, while in 
Accqrding to 
made, $oult had not 



an equality of num- 
a great superiority. 

has been 
while 


Wclllpg^on had, in British, j^rmans, and Portu- 
~|iGse and in Spwl^rds about 15,000. 


Nearly pP^ition was tirfstling with Soult’b 

guns ; anti uiauy ^(1 these were so placed in battery 
on the Biimmiis of hills that they could make a 
plunging fire into the ascending attacking columns. 
Moreover, there were many strongly built housPb, 
which had been fortified and crammed with tirail- 
leurs ; and there were scattered villages, strong 
stone walls separating the vineyards and orchards, 
and a multiplicity of streamlets, and of trenches 
cut for the purposes of irrigation. All the roads, 
too, were detestable, some of them knee-deep with 
mud or soft slippery clay, which was far more dis- 
advantageous to those who had to march consider- 
able distances to get to the (|ian to those 

who were fixed and stationary, and who had to 
meet the attack behind prepared apd fortified lines.* 
Most fortunately the 1 8th hussars, under the im- 
mediate command of Colonel Vivian, had attacked 
and defeated a superior body of French cavalry, 
had driven them tlirough the village of Croix 
d’Orade, had taken about 100 prisoners, and had 
given the allies possession of an important bridge 
over the Ers. As day dawned on the morning of 
the 10th of April (it was Easter Sunday, the 
holiest of all Sabbaths, a day of peace and recon- 
ciliation, and the qhurch-bells of the distant vil- 
lages were calling the devout peasantry to matins 
and early mass) the columns of the allies began to 
move to their various points of attack, anef to ope 
of the fiercest and deadliest scenes that war can 
present. Marshal Beresford moved first with th^ 
4th and 6th divisions, who crossed the Er^ by the 
bridge of Croix d’Orade, gained after some hqt^d 
fighting possession of the village of Montblapc, 
npd then attacked and carried some heifhtGi on 
SouU’b right, and the redoubt whiph had ppen in- 
tended to cover and protect that flank : hut the 
French were still in possession of four Qthpr 
doubts, and of the entrenchments and forti^pd 
houses, from which they could not be di^qdgi^ 
without artillery — and to drag heavy gung up tho^ 

* It lull raiiifd pitileidy fbr many days; and the rain, besides 
maklatf the bed roam worse, had swelled the river Puronne, had 
delnj cd the passaKe of the allied army, and had ({iven SonH the mofo 
tiniv tu complete his defences. 
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sreepi and along those execrable roads n-as work 
Ihiit must require great time, and the exertions of 
men as well as horses. Nearly at the same moment 
that Beresford fell upon Soult’s right, Wellington 
threw forward the Spanish division of General 
Frcyre to fall upon Soult’s left. At first these Spa- 
niards were repulsed, and, being panic-stricken by 
the destructive fire of the French redoubts, and 
then being charged by French bayonets, they stag- 
gered, wavered, and began a flight down the hills, 
which might have been attended with very fatal 
consequences ; but one Spanish regiment, the Tira- 
dores de Cantabria, got well under the French 
entrenchments, stood as firm as a rock, and then 
tlic British light division, coming up at the charging 
pace, rallied the Spaniards who had given ground, 
and advanced with them to the attack with an irre- 
sistible fury, and with a contempt of wounds and 
death. General Mendizabal, who was in the field 
as a volunteer. General Espeleta, several chiefs of 
corps, and officers of the staff were wounded, and 
the men were mowed down by trhole ranks at a 
time; but there they stood on the brow of that 
bloody hill until Wellington was enabled to rein- 
force them, and until Beresford had made sure of 
the victory by breaking, ertishing, and turning the 
French right. Beresford had been obliged by 
the badness of the roads to leave his artillery in the 
village of Montblanc ; and, notwithstanding all the 
exertions that were made, some time elapsed before 
the guns could be brought up. During this trying 
interval Beresford’s two divisions were exposed to 
the hottest fire of Soult’s batteries ; but the men 
sheltered themselves as best they could behind 
the redoubt they had captured. As soon as his 


artillciy arrived (it waa about the hour of noon), 
Beresford continued liis movement along the 
ridge, and carried, with the single brigade of Ge- 
neral Puck, the two principal redoubts, and nil 
the fortified houses in the enemy’s centre. The 
enemy made a desperate effort from the side of the 
canal of J.«Bnguedoc to regain those redoubts, but 
they were repulsed by the British bayonets with 
considerable loss ; General Taupiti, who had led 
them on, was slain ; and, Beresford’s sixth division 
continuing its movement along (he ridge of the 
heights, and the Spanish troops making a corre- 
sponding movement upon the front, the French 
were soon driven from the two redoubts and the 
entrenchments they had on their left ; and the 
whole range of heights, which Soult and his en- 
gineer officers had taken such pains to fortify, 
remained in the undisturbed possession of the allies 
and of Marshal Beresford. The groiind not ad- 
mitting of the operations of our cavalry, they had 
no opportunity of charging the retiring foe, who 
withdrew with some confusion across the banal of 
Languedoc into the town of Toulhuse, which Suult 
at one time thought of defending. Yictury could 
not be gamed upon such ground, and in the teeth 
of BO many strong works, without great lots : 600 
of the allies lay dead on the field, abotit 4 OOO were 
wounded ; Colonel Coghlaii of the Olst Yia kill^ 
in the attack on the heights, General Pack was 
wounded, Colonel Douglas of the 8^ Pbrtuguese 
regiment lost his leg, and many braye offlbers were 
maimed and disabled. There is the Usual difficultv 
in striking the balance of Idas : $ou1t confessed to 
3200 jn killed and wounded ; and, as his people 
had fought in good part under cover, and hwl not 
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contended long aRer they had lost their redoubts, 
fortified houses, and entrenchments, it is probable 
that his army suffered somewhat less than the allies. 
Our loss fell the heaviest on Marshal Beresford’s 
sixth division ; for, although his fourth division had 
been exposed on their march along the French front 
to a galling fire, they were not so much engaged as 
the sixth. Other divisions of the army were not 
engaged at all. But Picton, with hie fighting tMrd 
division, got his Welsh head heated, and committeil^ 
an act of imprudence, engaging in earnest where 
he had been ordered only to make a feint, and 
storming a tremendous tHe de pont which he had 
been ordered to observe. In the repulse sustained 
at this point a good many of the fighting men were 
laid low, Major-General Brisbane was wounded, 
and Colonel Forbes of the 45th was killed. Before 
the hour of Ave Maria the allies were established 
on three sides of Toulouse, and the French were 
driven by Sir Rowland Hill from their exterior 
works in the suburb on the left of the Garonne 
within the ancient walls of the town.* 

On the night of the 1 1th Soult evacuated Toulouse 
by the only road which was yet open to him, and 
retired by Castelnaudary to Carcassonne. He left 
behind him in the town 1600 wounded men, three 
generals (Harispe, Baurot, and St. Hilaire), various 
pieces of artillery, large quantities of ammunition, 
and stores of all descriptions. All these were taken by 
the allies. On the 12th Wellington entered Tou- 
louse, to the infinite joy of the inhabitants, who 
were thus relieved from the dread of a siege. His 
lordship found the white fiag of the Bourbons fly- 
ing, and all the authorities and a large proportion 
of the inhabitants wearing white cockades and 
scarfs. The mayor had quitted the town with 
Soult’s army, but his adjoint, with a numerous 
deputation, presented an address to his lordship, 
requesting him to receive the key of the good and 
loyal city, in the name of ** Our dear King,” Louis 
XVIII., who had become the dearer through 
twenty years of cruel suffering ; and also to accept 
on his own account the boundless gratitude which 
the people of Toulouse felt for his lordship's grand, 
generous, and (in history) unparalleled conduct. 
Lord Wellington told them, as he had told the 
people of Bordeaux, that the only wish of the 
government he served was, and ever had been, a 
peace founded upon justice, and the independence 
of Europe; that he had every reason to believe 
that ambassadors of the allied powers were still 
engaged in negotiating such a peace, ** if it were 
possible to obtain it from the actual government 
of France;’* that he saw that the city of Tou- 
louse, like a great many other towns of France, 
contained persons who were anxious to throw 
off the yoke and to assist in the restoration of the 
House of Bourbon, but that they must judge 
for themselves whether, after the information he 
had given them, it would be prudent for them to 
declare against the existing government. If they 
should declare in favour of the Bourbons it would 

• Wi‘nin|;ton Didpiitclii^ 


be his duty to treat them as allies so long as the 
war lasted ; but he must remind them that, if the 
allies should make peace with Napoleon, it would 
not be in his power after such peace to give them 
any more assistance or protection. But the people 
of Toulouse had already committed themselves by 
hoisting the white flag, and they were now knock- 
ing the statue of Napoleon from its base and pulling 
down and destroying the eagles and other emblems 
of the imperial government ; §nd in the afternoon 
of that day the English Colonel Cooke and the 
French Colonel St. Simon arrived from Paris, with 
the news that the allies had entered the French 
capital, that a provisional government had been 
established in the name of Louis XVIII., and that 
Bonaparte had abdicated at Fontainebleau as far 
back as the 4th of April, or six days before the 
battle of Toulouse was fought. From Lord Wel- 
lington's head-quarters Colonels Cooke and St. 
Simon proceeded to those of Marshal Soult. They 
had a good ride fur it, as Soult’s army had gone off 
at such speed that they had marched twenty-two 
miles in the first night. They were furnished with 
intelligence and with documents of the most un- 
doubted authenticity, but the French marshal said 
he could not think himself justified in submitting 
to the provisional government, as he had received 
no orders or information from the Emperor Napo- 
leon. All that Soult would do was to propose an 
armistice. In a polite and delicate letter, written 
on the 14th, Lord Wellington excused himself 
from accepting the armistice, tAdess the marshal 
should previously acknowledge the provisional 
government of Prance. It seemed still imperative 
to prevent the junction of Soult and Suchet, whose 
two armies might become the noyau of a civil war 
in France in favour of Napoleon's pretensions for 
his son the King of Rome, or in favour of Napo- 
leon himself. That daring, desperate man had not 
yet quitted France ; his act of abdication might not 
be very binding upon one who had never been 
bound by any act or treaty ; he was not a prisoner, 
but still surrounded by many of his devoted guards ; 
by the route traced out for him to go to the island 
of Elba, he must traverse the southern provinces 
and approach Suchet’s army— ^nd might he not 
join it ? Thus the same reasons which induced the 
British general to give battle at Toulouse still 
continued, and were, perhaps, strengthened by the 
information he now possessed on the real state 
of affairs; and therefore it was that he refused 
the armistice and made his preparations for pur- 
suing Soult. On the 16th and 17th the allied 
army marched towards Castelnaudary and Car- 
cassonne. On the 16th Lord Wellington dis- 
patched another officer, who had been sent from 
Paris, to Marshal Soult with fuller information ; 
and in the course of the 17th General Gazan came 
down from Suult's head-quarters to inform his 
lordship that the marshal had at length acknow- 
ledged tlie provisional government. Gazan also 
presented a letter from Soult hitnself, who stated 
that he had received orders from Marshal Berthier 
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to Btop all hoBtilities and conclude a friendly con- 
vention with Lord Wellin^n. Thia convention 
waa Bcttled and signed on ue 18tb, and a line of 
demarcation was drawn between ibt two armies. 
The head-quarters of Wellington remained at 
Toulouse. On the next day Marshal Suchet 
concluded a like convention, the 21st Lord 
Wellington, hy meral . orders, congratulated his 
gaUant army on the near prospect of the* termina- 
tion of their toils and dangers, and thanked them 
** for their uniform discipline and gallantry in the 
fields and for their conciliating conduct towards the 
inhabitants of the coun^.** 

■ Oa-the 14th of April, four days after Soult's 
defeat at Toulouse, and when the allies were in 
possession of that city, and the French were flying 
from it, General Thouvenot, who commanded in 
Bayonne — who had once been aide-de-camp and 
chief of the staff to Dumouriez, but who had become 
one of the most resolute and fiercest of all the Bona- 
partists — chose tu make a desperate sortie upon tlie 
unprepared allies, who had received the intelligence 
from Paris, and who believed that the beleaguered 
French, who for some time had been very inactive, 
had the same information, and would feel the inu- 
tility and barbarity of shedding more blood for a 
cause that was now lost. The real state of affairs 
at Paris had been communicated to Thouvenot by 
General Sir John Hope the day before, and, judg- 
ing of other men by his own generous nature, Hope 
evidently could not conceive that the French gene- 
ral could be capable of what must now be consi- 
dered a base surprise, a savage sp^, and a wilful 
shedding of blood. As the works of the siege had 
not commenced, there were neither guns nor stores 
upon the ground to tempt the sortie. The invest- 
ing forces were quiet in their positions and canton- 
ments, and many of them were buried in sleep, 
and dreaming of a speedy return to their own 
countries, when the French, long liefore it was 
daylight, sallied from the citadel of Bayonne in 
great strength, rushed upon the village of St. Eti- 
enne, and upon the allied pickets in the centre, and 
gained some momentary advantages, bayoneting 
the surprised men, killing Major-General Hay, 
and wounding Major-General Stopford. Sir John 
Hope, ever foremoat when there was danger, 
mounted hia horse, and galloped up in the dark 
to direct the advance of more troops to the support 
of the pickets. He was presently surrounded, his 
horse was shot under him and fell, he received two 
very severe wounds, and before he could extricate 
himself from under hia horse he was made pri- 
soner. For some time the opponents could only 
distinguish each other’s ranks by the flashing of 
the muskets. The fighting was very severe ; but 
it was terminated by British bayonet charges : the 
French were driven back, the little ground which 
had been lost waa all recovered, and by aeven 
o’clock our pickets were re-pMted on their ori- 
ginal points. But between killed and wounded 
and token the allies had lost 800 men.* It was, 

* Among Uie killed, boadee Gencnl Hay, there were Colonel Sir 
H. SulliTan and GaiRain Croftoii of tlic f Ju«rd« 
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under the circumstances, scarcely a oonsolatioD tu 
know that the French had sufiiBred at the least as 
severely.* This waa the lest aflhir of the war ; 
but the battle of Toulouse was the last veal battle, 
and the winding-up of WeHington’s war-doiopa 
with Soult It was, sa we have shown, a lenMUV- 
able combat; but the most remarkable part of the 
story yet remains to be told — the Frentm claimed, 
and to thia day moat pertinsciouBly and loudly 
claim, the victory! <^r brief account of the 
battle is derived entirely from the diapatchea and 
private letters of Lord Wellington, who never 
exaggerated an advantage or concealed s reverse, 
even when concealment, utterly impoeaiUe here, 
might have been practicable ; who never spoke of 
his victories except in a brief, quiet manner ; who 
never spun a rhetorical sentence in hia life about 
his own exploits. On no former occasion, not 
even after the great battle at Vittona, which the 
French themselvea arc compelled to admit was 
a complete and decisive victory, had his lordship 
spoken more decidedly as to his having beaten 
the enemy. . In a private letter to General Sir 
John ope, written six days after the battle, he 
■aid, ** We Marshal Soult on the 10th, in the 
strong position which he took up to maintain hia 
position in Toulouse. The 11th was spent in re- 
connaissances towards the road of Carcassonne, 
and in the arrangements to lie adopted for shut- 
ting him in Toulouse entirely. The 11th, at 
night, he evacuated the town, and marched by 
the road of Carcassonne.” Before sunset on the 
10th the allies had carried all the poaitiuni that it 
was necessary to carry, and Soult waa driven into 
Toulouse, where he could not venture to stay 
much more than twenty-four houra. It baa been 
well said, ” Did Marshal Soult fight this battle to 
retain possession of the heights which he bad for- 
tified, and which commanded the town? If ao, 
/te lost th(’m. Did he fight tu keep poBsesaion of 
Toulouse ? If so, he lost t We have Mar- 
ahal Souk’s own words for the fact that he did 
intend to keep possession of the heights, to fight a 
battle for them, and to keep poascssion of Toulouse, 
cost him what it might ; ana we have also bis own 

* 0«Dml Thouvaool'* ruoduel wai througluHit that ut • MVBge 
The capture of Hlr John Hope, and the knowleilfe that he wee very 
aevereiy. If not nortaily. wounded, carried aSUctfam to the boaom of 
every mmn who had been aervlag under biin. MiOor General C. Col- 
vllie, who luccaMled to the comoiaDd, aeot a Sag of truce to rnqUMI 
that Hope'e Mend Orlonel Macdonald might be admitted Into llin 
fortreM to aee bin and carry him aeriaunoe. Tbfwvanol had tim 
bruUlity lo teruee the requeat. AUarwaida OaOMal OnlvUla had 
aome hm that Captain Wedderbom and aome othar friaBde wUll 
night be admitted, though only upon the oonditkon of thair 
not relumlog. We behave that Uwae hopm were not tvnllaed mill 
the moment when Thouvenot found himarir oompelled to anbmll lo 
Uie proviaional govemment, and to net In conformity willi Soatt'a 
convention. It waa the embanaMbig deatlay of Louia XVIll. to bo 
obliged to honour and reward aome of the granteri lugnan timt had 
aprung from the Uevolution. or that bad atroggleil moal daapciMely 
to keep Uouaporte upon the Umma. Thna, an Iha t7lh of June ftd' 
lowing, the reriored llnurtion king waa made lo eonfor Iha-aroaa of 
St. Loui* upon Thouvenot, and to eunSnn him In hia eommaad at 
Ifoyonne. in tbw cawi, *■ in Ikoaaaada at other omm. the loyal 
Ikvour waa rather worae than thrown away. A* Moa as Bonaparte 
returned from Elba. Tboutenoi broke bla oath qf aUaglanee to LouU, 
and declared for the emperor. Yet tn alaety-irtne out uf ararf hun> 
dred French hooka relating to the blatory of the wax, we Snd iWavv- 
not applauded to the akiea ae a tavavn aind hououralde man and tme 
patriot, the climax of wboae foma wm hia bloody and naelem aelly 
from Bayonne \ 
f liord Burgherth. 
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words for the other fact) that after he had fought 
the battle he found that he had lost the heights, 
that he could not keep the town, and that nothing 
was left him but a quick retreat* And, if a quick 
retreat, and the loaa of 1600 prisoners, of three 
general officers, and of cannon and stores, are good 
proofs of yiotor?^ Soult’s victory of Toulouse may 
remain unqutsnoned. Some French officers who 
were present in the sternly contested battle, and 
who had too much soldierlike feeling to claim the 
honours of victory for a signal defeat, have left 
upon record their frank confessions that, though 
their positions were admirable, and though their 
troops defended them heroically, the battle was 
beyond contradiction lost by Marshal Soult. Ac- 
cording to M. le Colonel la P&ne the battle was 
considered as lost as soon as Marshal Beresford 
carried the first redoubt or fort on the French 
right, which first achievement was performed very 
early in the day. “ This irreparable loss,” says 
the French colonel, an eye-witness and a com- 
batant, “ was a thunderstroke to us 1 We could 
not at first believe in so great a misfortune : we 
saw all of a sudden our hopes destroyed, and we 
abandoned the prospect of a victory which before 
seemed so certain.” Thousands of the combatants, 
officers and men, French and English, Spaniards 
and Portugese, are yet living to bear testimony 
(if truth be in the French portion of these sur- 
vivors) to the scrupulous veracity of Lord Wel- 
lington’s dispatch; and there are living many 
hundreds upon hundreds of the inhabitants of 
Toulouse who saw from the windows and the roof- 

• On the 7th of April, jmt throe days befort* WrlliiigtoD altRckod 
him, Boult wrote to Siicliet, “ 1 am determined to fight a battle ncai 
Toiilouae, whatever may be the lupaTiority of the onomj’a force. Fur 
this puriMNN! 1 am fortifying a pontion which reals on the canal and 
tho town, and which will afford me un entrenched caxn]i capable of 
being dofended whothor the enemy attack from the aide of Mnnt- 
auban or from the aide of Caateluaudury. 1 hoar the allies have 
entered Paris. Thu groat mlafortune confirms my determination to 
defend Toulouae at aMrtsftr; for the preseivatiun of this city, which 
contaiOB establishments uf all kinds, is fur us of the verj/ greateu 
importance." On the very evening of tho battle he wrote again to 
Suobet. to tell that marshal, not that he had gamed a victory , bid 
that the battle had completely overset all hia detciminations *' Tho 
tattle,’* said Soult, " which 1 announced tu you has taken jilacc to- 
day. It has been most murderous. The enumy suffered horribly, 
but have nicceeded tn establiihbigthemseivet in the poslUoii which 1 
had occupied ou the right of Toiilouae. 1 do not tliuik that I can 
remain long in Toulouse. It may even happen that 1 may have to 
fight my way out.” And again, ou tho moniiug of the lUli, while his 
army woa making its preparations to fly by night, Soult, wIioro self- 
love would > have induced him to conceal or colour ovei hia lament- 
able reversea to a rival in fame, and to a man be bated as he did 
Siichet. if Buch deception could then have been practicable, wrote to 
hia brother manhal . — " Aa I intimated to you in my letter of yester- 
day, I find myself under the neee$sitj/ of retiring from Toulouae, nnd 
1 am 0 V 0 II q/Vaid of being forced to fight for a paaaago by Basidge, 
where the enemy has sent a column to cut me on fyom that oommu- 
Bioation. To-niorruw 1 shall take a posilion at Vlllefrancho [twenty- 
/mr miies. be it observed, Jhm Toidouie], for I hope the enemy may 
i^ot be able to pravent my paaslng. Thence I shall make for Caetef- 
naudary [Mleen or arartcen mi/ea farthety. If I ahall be able to atop 
there, 1 will do so ; If not, I ahall take a position at Cantaeaimue.'’ 
CoreaBMune was twenty-six miles farther still, or at the rospectAil 
distanoe from Toulouse of sixty-five or sixty-six miles 1 

When an army marches twenty-two miles in one night, it is not 
retreat, but flight. It remained for the acuteness of Frenoh ptillosophy 
to discover in such a flight Uie evidence and proof of a victory. 'Nor 
was tills flight or retreat, rapid and headlong as it was, undisturbed 
by the allies. Soult was closely pursued, hu rear-guard was repeatedly 
attacked : and he confessed himself at the lime tliat iu every attack It 
was worsted. He says that ho reached Custelnaudaiv on the ISth, 
xnd that ha was about *' to continue liis movement,” when lie re- 
ceived Lutelligeooe of the political events at Paris, and relaxed his 
elForti. Hut what effort could he make, what movement could he 
continue, except that movement of rapid retreat which he had begun 
on tho night of the 1 1th ? 


tops of their bouses (the neat part of which com- 
manded an uninterrupted view of the scene of 
carnage) how the battle began and how it ended, 
how redoubt was carried after redoubt, position 
after position, how the French abandoned all the 
heights, and rushed into the town, which was com- 
manded by those heights, and how they fied, at 
the dead of night, from Toulouse, by the only road 
upon which there was any chance of escape. But^ 
notwithstanding all this evidence, the French con- 
tinue to claim the honours of Toulouse ; the go- 
vernment of his present Majesty Louis-Philippe 
has given its countenance to a project for erecting 
on the heights which Wellington conquered a 
pillar or column to commemorate the glory of 
Marshal Soult and his army on the 10th of April, 
1814 ; and, for aught that we know to the contrary, 
the said column, by this time, 

•' Like a tall bully, lifts Its head— ami lies.”* 

We now turn to the military operations in other 
parts of France. Of his old army the Emperor of 
the French had upon the Rhine no more than 
'70,000 or 80,000 men to oppose to the allies, who 
advanced upon that frontier with 160,000 men, 
and who had numerous reinforcements coming on 
in vapid advance through Germany. The new 
conscription remained very unproductive, and such 
of the conscripts as were brought in, being for the 
most part beardless boys, were of small present 
value in war. From Italy not a man nor a 
musket could be drawn, for ^irat had joined the 
allies, and, with the Austrians, was overpowering 
Eugene Beauhamais. No assistance was to be 
expected from any other part of Europe : since the 
overthrow of the Danes by Bernadotte, Bonaparte 
had ceased to have an ally. Some of his counsel- 
lors and advisers — some of the ex-.TacobinB — spoke 

* 111 tlipw remuikson the French pretension to viutory vie have 
been aided .ind guided by u reuent and veiy able article in llin Qum- 
terly Iteview on the battle ol Toulouse. Uur uccoiml of tlie battle is 
bused entirely on the Wellington Dispatclie!). The most recently 
written French account of tho battle that wo have read is that of M. 
lie Capefigue. Iri general we have found this writer, who is ccitaiuly 
no Bonapartist, less rancorous and picjiidiccd against England than 
the vast majni-itv of his writiiiK coiilratcriuty ; but even Carafigite 
clings to the Toulouse fable as ifthe honour and salvatlou of France 
depended upon it. He seems, however, to bo sensible that plain prose 
iiiid olrciim.tantlul statements will not do. for ho takes refuge in n 
ihan«ody of pmw-iioetry. ” The 10th uf April, bad hut glorious date 
1<H Toulouse I Tho cannon roars; Lord Wellington .Attacks tlic 
French enticuchud on a line of three leagues. Marshal Huult leads 
with him generals of the first order, (Jlansel, d’Armagnac, Key, Vil 
lute : he is alone, BucUet has not joined him. It is a day of manciiu- 
vres [there were no manatuvres at all, /\ir none were nrccuary, the allies 
merely marching mp to attack the enemy’s Jisred poMiuns} , tlie losses on 
both Bides are cunsiderahlc, some of the French lines are carried [all 
their positions were earned] ; tho ground is littered with the dead. On 
the morrow, the lltii, the allies under Lord Wellington recommenced 
the battle. [The allies did nothing o/ the sort, fir the battle was Jlnished 
on the 1 0th, and Soult, by ^tng dose m Toulouse, pave ffeltvsgum no 
opportunity of attacking him, humanity and good policy alike forbidding 
hts lordship to bombara the oity, or even to matie an assault upon the 
town, wh^ friendly or poaesjfui citizens might have been ezposed to at 
much danger as the Bonapartiet troims.] During tlixee daya Maralial 
Soult intrepidly defends ills entnuotied oamp at Toulouae. [Ifs was 
driven fivm that entrenohod eamp in me day, the lOtA ; on the teoeud day 
there was no fighting fir the reason qfiretaid, and an the third day he 
seat at Cattelnaudary, thirty‘nine arfiftiy nilet fiom Toulouse.] He 
only evacuates his pMtions step by step, and on account of the news 
which reaches liim ftom Pa^. tells us himself that the Pans 

news had no effect upon hm nor Aft eioommtt vatif he reached Castel- 
naudary, and the BMittoisAad all been evacuated three days befire that.] 
This battle, which totik the name of Toulouse, is one of the must 
glorious souvenirs of Marshal SouU . It has erealed a military oonfru- 
ternity between him and the Duke of Wellington, Europe pen- 

dant to Omsulat ct t’Empire, Farts, 1910. v 
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of the marpellous things which had been done by 
the population in when France wu in- 

?aded by the Pniaaians, and recommended lerica 
cn masse. But he felt the difference which enial^ 
both in the spirit of the FVench peopl^ and in 
the spirit and number of the allies (things alto- 
gether different now from what they were in the 
earlier days of the Resolution). He ^d always 
spoken contemptuously of popular risings, and 
had always adhered to the opinion tliat no inmr- 
gents, no levies in mass, could stand against 
regular armies, if those armies were not com- 
manded by absolute fools or traitorB. And his 
utterly despotic and military form of gosernment 
■had ^one far lo diminish the capability of the popu- 
lation in this respect, and to break the sprinn of the 
national character. The people too, from the habit 
of long poBsession, had ceased to dread that the fruits 
of the Revolution would be tom from them ; they no 
longer thought that the restoration of the Bourbons 
of necessity implied the restoration of church pro- 
perty and the property of the aristocracy — a dread 
w hich made a large part of the population rush to 
arms in 1792. Besides Bonaparte detested any 
direct appeal to the democracy, and had even 
declared that such appeals must renew the Reign 
of Terror and all the atrocities of Jacobinism. 
His brothers and other friends have claimed for 
him the merit of preferring to lose his throne to 
the giving of any countenance to or the deriving 
any aBsistaiicc from that fierce and ohsceue 
faction ; hut the truth is, that he knew that, if he 
encouraged the Jacobins to-day, they would de- 
stroy his throne and his system to-morrow ; and, 
although he denied their efficacy as a defensive 
army against the disciplined legions of the invaders, 
he did not question their capability of effecting an 
internal revolution. Their principles still extended 
far and wide : they had been kept down only by a 
thoroughly ^organised tyranny served by an im- 
mense military force which no longer existed. 
It was not out of regard to France or to humanity, 
but out of regard to self, including therein his 
system, which was part of himself, that Bonaparte 
spurned the idea of appealing to the people for a 
levy en masse or an alliance with the Jacobins, which 
two things meant nearly one and the same thing. 
“ On this occasion,” says a recent French writer, 
“ the imperial court showed a distrust which was 
not felt by the old dynasties : it was by exciting 
their peoples to insurrection that the allied sove- 
reigns had destroyed our armies ; and it was only by 
following their example that we could now hope to 
resist them. But Napoleon had an extreme re- 
pugnance against all means or this sort ; the only 
prince that was the elect of the people, was alio 
the only one at this moment that feared to trust 
the people It was not until the departments of 
the east were invaded by Schwartzenoerg that the 
‘Moniteur’ coldly announced that the people en 
masse were called to arms. And thus this mea- 
sure had no results whatever.” * 

* Editors of ‘ Histoire PurlemenUlte.' 
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'Even that old militia, t^e Garde Natiomrie, 
was an object of itsnlcifNi, partieutarly in Paris. 
Its ranks might easily have been fiUea to a very 
large amount ; but Bonaparte droadad that it would 
then assume a democratic Ibim and reabliitioBary 
spirit ; that the men of the faubourgs 8t. Antoine 
and St. Marcenu, with all those elaises or osdeto of 
men who had made it so terrible in the days of 
Marat and Robespierre, would become a part of the 
organization, and pve to it their own sans-culottic 
character. It was not until the 8th of January 
that the desperate Emperor could be induced to 
think of re-organising and increasing the national 
guard of Paris ; and even then the great precau- 
tions he took in order to exclude the faubourg 
men and all the poorer classes had the effect of 
keeping down the numbers, and of giving to the 
corps me appearance of an anti-popular or dis- 
tinct and privileged body. According to the 
imperial desire, it was to be 30,000 strong, or 
more ; but the men were to be chosen only among 
such as sere believed to be the friends of order, 
which meant the friends of the established govern- 
ment. And provisorily this national guard was 
composed only of 10,000 or 12,000 men, selected 
for the most part from among the emiptoyh of 
government, the officers and servants of miniiteri, 
the court tradespeople, the public notaries, and, 
in short, from uinong all those classes who directly 
or indirectly depend'd upon the existing govern- 
inciit The emperor himself took the ftrst command 
of this civic corps: the second command he gave 
to old Marshal Moncey, who was too old, dull, and 
submissive to give him any cauae of umbrage ; 
and, tiiat all sans-culottic tendencies might be 
checked, he appointed to -the command of the 
several regiments or legions into which the corps 
was divided a set of men who belonged to the old 
aristocracy of France, but who had returned from 
exile to enter his service, and to depend upon 
him for their bread. Among ibeic commauding 
officers there was a Count dc Montesr^uieu, cliam- 
berlain to the emiieror ; a Count dc Montmorency, 
equerry ; a Brancas, a Biron, and other men with 
court employments, and with names the most aris- 
tocratic and the most dissonant to the ears of the 
faubourgs. In the days of the Jacobin ascen- 
dency and the republican enthusiasm the national 
guards named their own officers, choosing daring 
men of their own condition and stamp ; hut now 
all were appointed by the em^ieror. None of the 
materials of the corps were the same ; but it was not 
to be expected that, compoaed even is the pieieot 
corps was, those seigneurs of the old rdgime could 
have the same sympathy with the men that was 
poBseased iu the liberty-and-equality days by 
Usher Maillsrd, Mademoiselle Tberoigiie, Brewer 
Santerre, Henriot, and other Mii»*>cmttic com- 
mandants of the old force. If such a garde na- 
tionaU as this could not be fr^midable to the 
imperial throne and eefcablished order of things, 
neither could it be fomudahle to the invaders of 
France. Moreover, such waa the want of arms, or 
4 I 2 • 
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such the want of confittence even in this selected 
corps, that very few muskets were distributed to the 
men. Some of them received carbines without ba- 
yonets, some mustered fowling-pieces of their own ; 
but the far greater part of the men of the twelve 
legions, even when called out to be reviewed in 
the Champ de Mars, were armed only with swords 
and pikes. This continued to be the case nntil 
the middle of March, when the victorious allies 
were getting close to Paris ; and, if they procured, 
by various means, an abundance of muskets and 
ammunition then, it was rather in spite of than in 
consequence of Bonaparte’s orders. 

The repeated declaration of the allies that they 
were not waging war against the French people, 
but solely against the ruler of France, had also a 
great effect in many quarters. Most men began . 
to hope that, by submitting to the chastisement or | 
even to the expulsion of Bonaparte, they might be 
allowed quietly to preserve and enjoy the good 
things they had got either from him or from the 
Revolution ; and those who had gotten most were 
most disposed to indulge in this hope. Even his 
hosts of employes had calculated before now on 
the probability of their keeping their places under 
some other master. Among the old soldiers, whose 
trade was war, and who were fitted for no other 
occupation, among his Imperial Guards in particu- 
lar, and among the young students in the military 
colleges, who had had their imaginations inflamed 
by the triumphs that were now past, and who had 
been taught to look to the profession of arms and 
the chances of war as the surest means of obtain- 
ing fame, rank, and riches — ^there was an abundant 
and glowing enthusiasm for Bonaparte; but at 
this moment it would have been difficult to find 
the same feeling anywhere else. “ There was,” 
says the republican historian Mignet, “ neither 
that despair nor that impulse of liberty which carry 
people to stern resistance ; the war was no longer 
considered as national, and the emperor had put 
all the public interest in himself alone, and all his 
means of defence in mechanical troops.*** Some- 
thing might have been expected from the natural 
instinct of ]Mitriotism, and more from the military 
spirit and national pride of the French ; but these 
sentiments were not strong enough to make the 
people insurge as one body against the invaders, 
especially as they had not been provided with arms 
and the other means necessary to render an insur- 
rection available. Just before quitting Paris Bona- 
parte ordered the formation of twelve regiments of 
tiToilleurs^ to be composed of volunteers, by the 
enrolment of men of all ages, from twenty to sixty. 
These regiments were to enjoy the honour of being 
attached to the young Imperial Guard ; but the 
time allowed was short, the volunteering zeal was 
slow, and the twelve regiments were never com- 
pleted. On the 23rd of January the emperor re- 
ceived in the palace of the Tuileries the oaths of 
fidelity of the officers of the new Parisian Garde 
Nationale. “ I am about to depart,** said he ; “ I 

* Hist, de la Eevolutioa Frangalw. 
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am going to fight the enemy, and must leave to 
you all that is dearest to me — ^the empress and my 
son !** On the same day he again conferred the 
regency on Maria Louisa. Poor Joseph, the fugi- 
tive ex-king of Spain, was named lieutenant of me 
emperor in Paris. As far as warlike matters were 
concerned, one of Napoleon’s old grey coats, or one 
of his old cocked hats, would have had more influ- 
ence than poor Joseph. On the 25th of January 
the emperor quitted Paris to put himself at the 
head of his army, which was now collecting in 
Champagne, in the plains of which the two armies 
of Schwartzenberg and* Blficher were on the point 
of effecting their junction. It is not easy to esti- 
mate the actual force which Bonaparte headed at 
the end of January and the beginning of February. 
From the ingenious way in which French writers 
arrange their narratives, and suppress details about 
junctions and reinforcements, it is made to appear 
that Bonaparte contested the interior of France, 
and defended the approaches to his capital for 
two months, with only the 70,000 or 80,000 men 
whom he withdrew from the Rhine. But this is 
ridiculous. Soult’s army alone must have sup- 
plied 40,000 or 50,000 men ; other troops (and 
some of them veterans) were drawn from other 
quarters ; some of the fugitives from Holland ral- 
lied in Belgium, and followed the imperial eagle ; 
several garrisons were reduced, and, apparently, 
very nearly the entire garrison of Paris (at all 
times a strong one) was removed to the scene of 
action, the city being left to tl^ national guards. 
We would not reduce such military fame as Bona- 
parte acquired in this remarkable campaign ; but 
we would remove his exploits from exaggeration 
and fable, and bring them within the limits of 
credibility and fact. After deducting from the 
preposterously exaggerated French estimates of the 
numbers of the invaders, and after adding a great 
many thousands of men to their estimate of the 
force which Bonaparte opposed to the allies, the 
facts will still remain that their force, though far 
more scattered, was numerically far superior to 
his, and that the defence he made was brilliant, 
and even marvellous. The genius of the man 
seemed to revive in his despair. Some of the best 
tacticians have considered this campaign as that 
in which he made the most remarkable displays of 
his military combinations and fertility of resources, 
and accuracy and rapidity of movement; and, 
in its character as a defensive war, the campaign 
of 1814 will probably be estimated by military 
historians as equal, or perhaps superior, to those 
offensive wars in Italy which had been the founda- 
tion of all his fame and of all his power. Now, 
too, he displayed, as he had done then, the greatest 
intrepidity or fearlessness, exposing his person in 
nearly every affair, in the hottest fire, and in the 
closest and most terrible parts of the fight. 

Long before they approached the Rhine (on the 
9th of November, 1813) the ministers of the allied 
powers, then apparently acting under Austrian in- 
I fluence, put forth a di^omatic note declaring that 
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the ooalized sovereign! were unanimoiuly agreed M 
to the weight and consequence which FWoe, as a 
nation, ought to hold in Europe, and were ready 
to leave her in posseasion of what she called her 
natural limits^the lines of the Rhine, the A1^ 
and the Pyrenees. And nearly a month after this 
(on the 1st of December, 1813), when Bonaparte 
had ordered a new levy of 300,000 conscript the 
allied powers issued at Fraucfort a declaration or 
manifesto, repeating their offers of pea<^ upon con- 
dition that the French should remain quiet and 
satisfied with those natural limits, which were 
wider and enclosed more territory than had ever 
been possessed by any of the kings of France. 

, Caidaincourt, who in 1 805 had played so important 
a part in the seizure of the Due d*£nghien, who 
was now Duke of Vicenza, and who had succeeded 
Maret, Duke of Baasano, as Bonaparte’s minister 
for foreign affairs, was sent to the head-quarters of 
the allies, but without any conditions upon which 
they could treat. The chief object of Caulaincourt’s 
mission was, in fact, to sow jealousies and diaaen- 
sions among the members of the coalition ; and an 
attentive examination of the complicated history of 
the times will prove that he was not altogether un- 
successful, although his success fell for short of his 
master’s expr^ctations. “Only detach Austria,” 
said Bonaparte, “and all will yet Ijc saved.” Con- 
sequently it was to the Austrian minister that Cau- 
lamcourt principally addressed himself. He offered 
to Mctternich, as the price of an armistice, some of 
the chief fortresses in Italy, and some of the fort- 
resses which the French still held in Germany, 
Blit the Austrian minister would not listen to the 
proposition; and all the allied armies continued 
their advance. The sovereigns, however, agreed 
that a congress should be held at Chatilloii-sur- 
Seine, where the representatives of Bonaparte might 
treat with their ambassadors, and settle, if possible, 
the firm basis of a peace. Though they now spoke 
somewhat less distinctly, they seemed still to offer 
“ those natural limits,’' which France ought never 
to be allowed to possess. On the 5th of February, 
this congress commenced its deliberations at the 
place appointed. Russia was represented by the 
Count Rasomowski ; Prussia, by the Baron 
Humboldt ; Austria, by Count Stadion ; England, 
by Lord Castlereagh; and France, by Caulain- 
court."*^ These plenipotentaries continued to assem- 
ble and hold long and repeated conferences until the 
middle of March ; the demands of the allies and 
the concessions of Bonaparte fluctuated according 
to the various turns and events of the campaign; 
but during the whole of this period military operar 
tions were never for one moment suspended. At 
first the demands of Caulaincourt were very high ; 
us his master lost ground in the field, his tone was 
lowered; but never, until the very last moment, 
when Bonaparte was absolutely vanquished, and 
when a vast portion of the French nation was 

* Lord CMtleraagh was omstod by liu brothar, GeamlSir CharUa 
Sleaart (the present Marqueai of Londonderry), and by Loidi Aber* 
deen and Catlieart. I 
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dedariiig for the Bourbons", did Caulaincourt oflnr 
auch concessions as would have reduced France to 
herjuoper dimensions. 

Without slluding to the iray of Lord Welling- 
ton, which had held its ground in the south for 
months, the northern am esstem frontiers of 
France were broken through weeks before Bene- 
parte quitted Paris to take the field. Towards the 
end of December, Prince Schwartzenberg crossed 
the Rhine near Basle, and, traversing Switaerland 
with all the gentleness he had promised, invaded 
Alsace; other Austrians followed, crossing the 
Rhine near Basle and Schaffhausen ; and some of 
the allies marched through Soleure, Bern, and 
Vaud to Geneva, and thence by the valley of the 
Rhone towards the great French city of Lyons. The 
Russian army of (kncral Wittgenstein crossed the 
Rhine near Rastadt on the night of the Istof Janu- 
ary, and spread its pulks of Cossacks far into 
France. Blucher, defeating Marshals Marmont 
and Victor, threw his Prussians and the troops of 
the late Confederation of the Rhine across that 
river, at three different points lower down the 
river, between Coblentz and Manheim. The French 
abandoned an entrenched camp and nearly all their 
fortresses on the left bank of the Rhine without a 
struggle ; but, as most of these troojis were kept 
together by marshals and officers of reputation, they 
must either have joined Bonaparte’s army or have 
assisted him by joining those detached corps which 
were scattered over a wide surface of country to 
distract the attention of the allies or to secure com- 
inunicHtiuns. By the middle of January nne-third 
of France was invaded. At a distuiirc from the 
grand army under Bonaparte we trace three dis- 
tinct armies ; that of Marshal Soult, who was to 
keep Wellington in check ; that of Marshal Au- 
gereuii, who was to defend the line of the Rhone, 
and, if possible, to cover the city of Lyons ; and 
that of General Maison, who was to find employ- 
ment in Belgium to the forces under Bernadotte. 
Except the forces of Soult, it is not easy to say what 
was the strength of those separate armies. It ap- 
pears that at one moment Augereau alone had 
18,000 or 20,000 men in the neighbourhood of 
Lyons. 

Bonaparte’s first great object in taking the field 
was to throw himself between the armies of 
Schwartzenberg and Blucher, to prevent their junc- 
tion and defeat one of them Ijefore the other could 
get to his assistance. This was his old and unvaried 
plan of operation, and his rapidity and the nature of 
the country now rendered it, for a short time, rather 
successful. The great river valleys (the Marne and 
Seine) through which the foremost columns of the 
allies were advancing into the heart of France, were 
separated by a hro&d tract of countrr, hilly in many 
places, and tolerably well furnished with military 
roads branching off right and left, and leading to 
either valley. On the 21th of January he gave the 
allies the first serious check they had received, by 
surprisiiig and defeating a vanguard at St. Dizier. 
On the ^th he fell upon Blficber, near Brienne. 
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The military college of ^liennea where Bonaparte 
had received hie education, was cloie in sight, and 
was occupied by Marshal Forwards ** as his h^- 
quarters. The battle, which commenced at a little 
after three in the afternoon, lasted till midnight, the 
latter part of it being carried on within the burning 
town of Brienne, whic}i the French had bombarded 
in order to drive out the Prussians. That night 
Bonapai^ from the ch&teau of Brienne, penned 
one of his bulletins in the old style, and sent it off 
to Paris. He said that he had beaten Blucher, 
which was true ; but he added that he had taken 
15,000 prisoners and 40 pieces of cannon, and 
this was false; for he had scarcely captured 100 
prisoners, and he had not taken a single gun. On 
the following day, about the hour of noon, the 
battle was renewed, by Bonaparte attacking 
Blucher, who had retreated to La Rothiere, at the 
distance of only three or four miles from Brienne. 
Bldcher gave way, and retreated three or four 
miles farther ; but in the meanwhile General 
Yorck, with a Prussian division, got in Bonaparte's 
rear, and retook St. Dizier, where the French had 
been successful on the 27th ; the Russian general 
Wittgenstein, supported by the Bavarian Wrede, 
defeated and drove in the cavalry destined to cover 
Bonaparte’s movements, and the Prince Royal of 
Wirtemberg, with a part of Schwartzenberg’s 
army, was in full march to join Blucher. Sud* 
denly, instead of continuing his retreat, Blucher 
resumed the offensive, and columns, not only of 
Austrians, but of Russians, Prussians, and Bava- 
rians, were seen approaching. Bonaparte had the 
river Auve behind him, and only one narrow 
bridge by which to cross it : in such circumstances, 
and in presence of an enterprising enemy, he 
apprehended fatal consequences from a retreat, and 
preferred risking a general action, with a force 
decidedly inferior to that of the allies. The French 
centre was still at La Rothiere, and the name of 
that village has been given to the battle, which 
’/ .ran on the morning of the 1st of February, 
U lasted nearly twelve hours, but terminated 
in the defeat of the French. The sudden and 
scarcely accountable inaction of the Austrians, 
just at the critical moment, left open the only road 
by which Bonaparte could retreat. Crossing the 
Auve, abandoning Brienne, and leaving sixty 
pieces of cannon behind him, he retired towards 
Troyes, the old capital of Champagne, where he 
was joined by his old imperial guard. His rein- 
forcements scarcely did more than make up the 
great numbers he had lost in the battles of Bri- 
enne and La Rothiere; and, in spite of all his 
exertions, Schwartzenberg had effected his junction 
with Blficher. If these two chie& had kept toge- 
ther, and had advanced straight upon Paris, the 
war would have been terminated in a fortnight ; 
bat they separated almost as soon as. they joined, 
Schwartzenberg advancing upon Troyes, and Blff- 
cher taking his road on La F^re-Champenotse, 
thus to th^aten Paris by two several routes. On 
the 5th of February Yorck made himself master 


of the town of Chalons-sur-Maime, and mtnauvred 
on Bonaparte’s Bank, while other corps of the 
allies cleared nearly the whole of the plains of 
Champagne, whereon the French had boasted that 
they would give to the baihaiians of the north 
some such signal defeat as their anoestors had 
given in those very regions to Attila and his hordes. 
These operations made it impossible for Bona- 
parte to maintain himself at ’Troyes ; and on the 
6th of February he abandoned that city, and went 
in pursuit of Blucher. On the 7th the van of 
Schwartzenherg’s army* entered 'Troyes, where the 
inhabitants hoisted the white flag, and shouted 
“ Long live Louis XVIII.” By moving off by a 
lateral road, and by marching with ^mirable 
rapidity, the French emperor overtook a part of 
Bliicher’s army on the 10th, near Champaubert, 
attacked it in flank, defeated it, and took about 
2000 prisoners. On the Uth Bonaparte was still 
more successful at Montmirail ; but, while he was 
maltreating Blucher, Schwartzenberg, pressing on- 
ward by the line of march he had chosen, kept 
slowly but steadily advancing upon the French 
capital; nor did he stop, as Bonaparte expected he 
would do, upon learning the reverses of the Prus- 
sians. Nothing in the broad valley of the Seine 
could oppose a valid resistance to Schwartzenberg’s 
columns : Sens was taken, and Nogent, and Monte - 
reau, and Pont-sur-Seine, where Bonaparte’s 
mother had a magnificent villa. Leaving Blucher, 
Bonaparte now posted after Schwartzenberg. On 
the 17th he came up with Sch^^flertzenberg, in tlie 
valley of the Seine, near Nangis, and gained some 
trifling advantages over him. The French em- 
peror, ’having been joined by Victor and Oudi- 
not, was now at the head of 80,000 men, all 
m one compact body, while Schwartzenberg's 
forces, according to the incurable habit of 
Austrian generals, were marching in disjointed 
bodies, with long intervals between. The effect of 
their numerical superiority was thus lost ; and on 
the 18th, when Bonaparte with his 80,000 men 
attacked the, Prince Royal of Wirtemberg, whom 
Schwartzenberg liad left with only 20,000 men to 
defend the important post of Moutereau, the French 
gained a victory. This last affair made a good 
many people cry Vice Napofeon who had hecn just 
shaping their mouths to cry Vive Louis XV 11 1.; 
and It had a great effect in re- animating the spirit 
of the French soldiery. It became the cry of the 
camp, ** One more affair like this of Moutereau, 
and the invaders must retire beyond the Rhine.” 
But, in sober truth, this affair was little more than 
a bloody skirmish. Bonaparte had succeeded by 
bringing a quadruple force against one portion of 
Schwartzenberg's army ; and he was still sur- 
rounded by forces far superior to his own. Schwartz- 
enberg, however, thought it expedient to re-unite 
his army to that of Bmoher, from which it ought 
never to have been disunited. Moving by a shorter 
road, or at a quicker pace, Bonaparte foil upon 
Blflcher before Schwartzen^rg could join him, 
and on the 22nd of February gave him another 
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•erioui check. On the 34th the Freiieh at ^k e d 
Schirartienberg lepentelY, and obliged him to 
letteet be^nd Troyei. Mtpem Te-entered that 
ancient city, and iiaued a terrible proolamation 
•gainat thoae who had cried Vive Loui* XVIJLt 
or who had worn the croaa of St. Louie or Awhile 
cockade, or who had aaaiited the allies in any way. 
“ Emy Frenchman,” said the proclamation, ** ^t 
has worn the signs or the decorations of the ancient 
rdgime is declared a traitor, and as such shall be 
judged by a military commission, and condemned 
to deatli. His property shall he confiscated to the 
state.** One active royalist, the Chevalier de Goualt, 
was seised, tried, and executed within two hours ; 
and' died with the shout of Vive ie Hot ! But 
again the emperor found that he could not main- 
tain himself in Troyes. No sooner was Blficher 
freed from his presence, than he drove the French 
under Marshal Macdonald before him, and con- 
tinued his advance upon Paris. There was a great 
deal more of this see-aaw work, which would 
scarcely be intelligible without minute and very 
long details; and there were not fewer than ten 
more battles and afiaira fought on various points ; 
but the result of the whole was that, in spite of his 
own promptitude and akill, and the many blunders 
of his adversaries, Bonaparte was over- matched by 
the odds against him, and was compelled to leave 
the road to Paris open to the allies. By a bold 
movement, intended to alarm them for their com- 
munications, he placed himself in the rear of the 
whole allied army, and was there joined by some 
considerable reinforcements ; but the allies pressed 
on to his capital all the same, and their advance 
was now favoured not only by the indifference or 
the inertness of the population, but also by the 
encouragement and advice given by many French 
royalists. Marshal Marmont, who had glided be- 
tween the army of Schwartzenberg and the capital, 
and who had collected about 30,000 regular troops, 
made a faint attempt to defend the heights in front 
of Paris ; but he was driven back under the walls 
of that city'. In vain did Joseph Bonaparte issue 
stirring proclamations — the great mass of the 
people of Paris were now not to be itinred by any- 
thing. Such enthusiasm as there was was left 
almost entirely to the military students of the 
Polytechnic school, who mounted batteries upon 
Montmartre, and displayed abundant courage. But 
on the 30th of March l^hwartzenberg’s army took 
possession of the whole line of defence which pro- 
tected Paris on the north-eastern side. The em- 
press-regent had fled from Paris to Blois some time 
before ; and on the afternoon of this day Joseph, 
the emperor's lieutenant and commander-in-chief 
of the national guard, was nowhere to he (bund : 
he had been accustom^ to rapid flights in Spain, 
and he had fled after the empress- regent. Marshals 
Murtier and Marmont now asked for an armiatice, 
and this led to the immediate capitulation of Paris. 
On the Slst the Emperor Alexander and the King 
of PruBsia, who had been with Schwartzenberg*B 
army ever since the battle of La Rothfere, entered 
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the capital of France amidst the ecclainatioBa cf 
the Pkriaians, and a wondrous waring of white 
haodkeiehiefa, and a ahoutiiii of Viatent k$ AUiis / 
Vwent let Bourlxm! The French vtritsii, who 
oonaider these demoniMioiMi u very dishonour- 
able to the nitional chsraoter, pretend to Mseri that 
the cries wero raised only by the perverse oris- 
toerscy of the Faubourg Si. Qermain, and Ibst 
the white bandkerchiefei emblemslic of the Bour- 
bon flag, were waved only by some antiquated 
clievaliers de St. Louia and other old women of 
that description ; hut those who beard the soun^ 
and saw the si^t declare that so loud a shouting 
could not have Men raiaed by a few huiiUrcda ot 
voices; that the white hindkercbiefa were dis- 
played in every street and from the winriowa of 
almost every bouse ; and that women of the 
poorer class were making a little fortune by sell- 
ing white ribsiuls to cut up into cockades, even 
as in the days of Camille Desmoubna great profits 
had been made in the Palais Ibiyal by vending 
ribands, red, white, and blue, to make the in- 
color and true republican cockade. That night, 
as on the preceding night, when (he wounded 
French filled the streetn, the theatres of Pans were 
oil open, and were about as full as usual i but this, 
say the French writers, was entirely owing to tlie 
order and management of the (Mjlice, who wanted 
to keep the desperate citizena quiet, and to prevent 
any furtiier useless waste of life and limbs. Bona- 
parte now came flying bock to the relief uf the 
capital ; but be ctiuic too laic ; Paria was already in 
the undisturbed possession ol the allies; anti, since 
the courage of the military youth liad been extiif 
guished on Montmartre, not a sword had^ leaped' 
from its scabliard for him or for his dynasty. At 
Fontainebleau he met the columns of tlte garrison 
which iiad evacuated Paris. He affected great 
astonishment, and greater indignation against 
Marshal Marmont ; but no man in his senses 
thought that Marmont, with hii diminutive force, 
and with no popular 8Up]>ort, could have done more 
than he had done. Several of hit old generala now 
told him the unpalatable truth that he ought to 
abdicate, as the conferences at Chatillon had been 
broken uji, and as the allied sovereigns declared 
that they would no longer treat with him. He 
hurried into the gloomy old iMilace uf Fontainebleau, 
which nut long since hud been the prison of the 
{Hipe, and shut himself up with liii maddening 
reflections. 

Meanwhile the counter-revolution went on ik 
Pans, and in other towns in France, at the cbarghig 
pace. Many preparations hod been made Ibr n 
while he was contending against the allies in Ghim* 
pagne and in the valleys of the Seine iod Maine. 
On the 21st of February the Comte d'Artoii( who 
had been the first of the royal fiuiiily to emigrate, 
arrived at Vcsoul with the tear-guird of the grand 
allied army, and isaued a prodmkntion, teHing the 
French people that the day of their deliverance was 
at hand ; that the bratherof thdr king hod arrived 
among them ; that there ihould be no inote tyimiyi 
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no more war, no more cbnicriptioni ; and this pro- 
clamation, being sent to Paris, had been printed at 
a private press, and pretty widely distributed. On 
the 12th of March the Duke of Angoul^me had 
entered Bordeaux — the first city which op^y 
declared for the Bourbons— and had been received 
with transports of joy. On entering Paris the 
Emperor Alexander went straight to the mansion of 
M. de Talleyrand, and there, for the present, took 
up his abode. On the next day the King of 
Prussia, Prince Schwartzenberg, Prince Lichten- 
stein, Count Pozzo di Borgo, and some other gene- 
rals and diplomatists of the allies assembled in 
Talleyrand’s house and opened conferences with 
him and the Emperor Alexander. There could no 
longer be any doubt as to the proper answer to be 
given to the question which had been so incessantly 
asked throughout Paris in the months of December 
and January — Qu'en pense M. de Talleyrand? 
Talleyrand now thought that it was the end of the 
end. He readily agreed with the allied sovereigns 
that it would be insanity to treat with Bonaparte, 
and that the best assurance of peace for Europe and 
the greatest blessing for France would be the im- 
mediate restoration of the Bourbons, with a mild 
and limited form of government. Many French- 
men of rank or celebrity, who had been invited to 
the meeting, as the Duke Dalberg, the Abbti de 
Pradt, the Abh6 Louis, General Buernonville, &c., 
assented to the opinions of Talleyrand. On the 
next day, the Ist of April, a proclamation in the 
name of the Emperor Alexander, and a proclama- 
tion from the municipality of Paris, were posted side 
by side, on the walls of the city. The imperial 
scroll emphatically declared that the allied sove- 
reigns, though ready to grant the most favourable 
conditions of peace to the Bourbons, would no 
longer negotiate with Napoleon Bonaparte or with 
any member of his family. The paper of the mu- 
nicipality, which was duly signed by all the mem- 
bers of the general council, declared that the free 
expression of opinion had too long been kept down 
by tyranny and military force, but that now the 
magistrates of the people would be traitors if they 
did not give utterance to the voice of their con- 
science and proclaim to the French nation that all 
the evils which oppressed them were attributable 
to one single man. It concluded with the solemn 
declaration that they, the municipals, abjured for 
ever all obedience to the usurper in order to return 
to their legitimate masters. On the same day, the 
1st of April, the senators assembled under the pre- 
sidency of M. de Talleyrand, and proceeded, with 
a rapidity equalling that of some of their emperor’s 
late marches, to pronounce and decree that Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, in consequence of sundry arbitrary 
acts and violations of the Constitution^ and by his 
refusing to treat with the allies upon honourable 
conditions, had forfeited the throne and the right 
of inheritance established in his family ; and that 
the people and the army of France were freed from 
their oaths of allegiance to him. A provisional 
government was then formed, consisting of Talley- 


rand, Dalberg, BuemonviUe, and some others.* On 
the invitation of the provisional government all the 
members of the Corps Legislatif who chanced to 
be in Paris assembled in meir House or Chamber 
on the 3rd of April, assented to the decree of the 
senat^ and, '* considering that Napoleon Bonaparte 
had violated the constitutional pact,’* and ** adher- 
ing to the act of the senate,” they recognised and 
declared ‘*the dkchkance of the said Napoleon 
Bonaparte, and the members of his family.” This 
done, the members went in a body to present the 
homages {les hommnges) of the Corps Legidatif to 
the Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia. 
On the same day the High Court of Cassation sent 
ill their act of adhesion to the provisional govern- 
ment, and in the course of the following day nearly 
all the civil authorities and corporate bodies fol- 
lowed the example. On the 4th of April, Mar- 
shal Marmont, being freed from his oath to the 
emperor, accepted the invitation of the provisional 
government and engaged to place the troops which 
remained to him (about 10,000 or 12,000 men) 
** under the flag of the good French cause.” But 
most of Marmont’s troops either deserted imme- 
diately, or ran to join their emperor at Fontaine- 
bleau. Before taking his decisive step Marmont 
had bargained with Prince Schwartzenberg that 
the life and liberty of his late master should be 
guaranteed by the allies, and that his future resi- 
dence, in some safe but circumscribed country, 
should be fixed by the allied sovereigns; and 
he had sent copies of his cSrespondence with 
Schwartzenberg and the provisional government 
to Bonaparte, on the night of the 3rd. Early on 
the morning of the 4th, before Marmont had given 
any orders to his troops. Marshals Ney, Berthier, 
Lefebvre, Oudinot, Macdonald, and Bertrand 
waited upon Bonaparte. Ney, who was deputed 
to speak for them all, recommended an immediate 
abdication. Maret and Caulaincourt were present, 
and could not deny that this step was no longer 
a matter of choice. this the advice of the 

generals?” said the fallen emperor. “ Yes, Sire,” 
replied Nej. “Is it the wish of the army?” — 
“Yes, Sire,” was Ney’s answer. Bonaparte im- 
mediately retired and signed an act of abdication. 
But, as in this act there was a reservation in favour 
of the rights of his son and of the empress, all the 
marshals and ministers present were convinced that 
it would not do. Marshals Ney and Macdonald, 
however, agreed to accompany Caulaincourt to 
Paris with this act. They there met the answer 
they expected — the coalized powers could not accept 
the conditions introduced in that act, being already 
officially engaged not to treat with any member of 
the family of Napoleon Bonaparte. The Emperor 
Alexander put forward the proposition about the 
island of Elba, with the retention of the imperial 
title, a large annual allowance from France, &c. It 
was Marshal Ney that transmitted this proposition 
to Fontainebleau, with the recommendation that it 
should immediately be accepted. Bonaparte ap- 

• Hilt. Parlenent. 
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S eared willing to accept what waa oflcred ; but he 
elayed aigning an unconditional act, in ordo* to 
gain time. He waa not without hope of working 
upon the feeling! of his father-in-law, the Emperor 
Francis ; he had not yet received any answer to 
various applications he had made to that sovereign; 
the forces which Suchet had withdrawn firom Spain 
were still intact ; Soult's final catastrophe at Tou- 
louse bad not yet happened; the British troops 
had met with a bloody check at Bergen-op-Zoom ; 
Bemadotte had shown some shyness in advancing 
against hia native country; Carnot was holding 
out stoutly in Antwerp ; the war waa not wholly 
finiahed cither in Holland or in Belgium ; and in 
Itafy Eugene Beauharnais, thot^h wonted, waa 
not yet crushed ; — something might ygt turn up, 
and desperate men grasp at desperate hopes. 
But the Emperor of Austria remained inflexible ; 
every courier that reached Fontainebleau brought 
bad intelligence, both as to the troops in the field 
and as to the temper of the inhabitants, who, in 
many parts of France, seemed to be settling down 
quietly under the Bourbon government; the allies 
became impatient; Alexander, who was playing 
the magnanimous part, intimated that a longer de- 
lay might lead to harsher terms, and at last, on 
the 11th of April, Bonaparte signed a second 
act, m which he renounced unconditionally, for 
Inmself and his heirs, the thrones of France and 
Italy.*’ The Emperor Alexander’s proposition 
that he should retain the title of Emperor, with the 
sovereignty of the island of Elba and a revenue of 
G, 000,000 francs, to be paid by France, was tiien 
agreed to by the Emperor of Austria and the King 
of Prussia. The bargain was concluded without 
tlie very necessary assent or signature of the provi* 
sioiial government of France, or of Louis XYIIL, 
whose restoration had now been fully settled. 
England herself was no party to the treaty ; but 
she afterwards gave her consent to it. It is said 
that, during his stay at Fontainebleau, Bonaparte 
had repeatedly talked of suicide, and that the 
night after signing the unconditional act of obdica- 
tion he attempted to poison himself with opium. 
The last fact, at least, seems to be very doubtful ; 
but it is worth observing that it is most seriously 
insisted upon by some of those who most admired 
the man and his deeds. It was now expected that 
he would quit at once the scene of his humiliation, 
and hasten to Elba ; but he lingered in that old 
French palace nine days longer. During this in- 
terval he received, with other black news, the 
intelligence not only that Soult had been beaten 
by Wellington, but that both Soult and Suchet, 
like the rest of his marshals, had sent in their ad- 
hesion to the provisional government. Finally, on 
the morning of the 20th of April, the dethroned 
emperor took an affectionate leave of his old guard, 
or of all that remained of it, and of such of his 
generals as had remained at Fontainebleau, and 
then began his journey towards the south of France, 
accompanied by a very strong escort of French 
troops, and attended by four commiaaioners ap- 
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pointed by Russia, Pruatia, AuaUiit and England. 
As soon as he got into the legioiii of the ao^ he 
fimnd that hia strong eeoort and the pretence of 
the allied commisaionera were very neceeeaij to the 
preeervation of hia life. At Avignon, and in aeveral 
other towna of Provence, be was expoaed to popnho* 
outragea and inenacea, which had the humiliating 
effect of making him dioguise himself in a foreign 
uniform. At Orgon the people hanged him in 
effigy. At last he arrived at Frt^jus, the very port 
that received him on his return from Egypt and 
his lucky escape from the English cruisers fourteen 
years ago. Here be shut himself up in a solitary 
apartment, which he traversed with impatient steps, 
sometimes pausing to watch, from a window over* 
looking the sea, the arrival of the vessel which was 
to convey him from France, as it then seemed (but 
nut, as we believe, to him), for ever. A French 
frigate and a brig had come round from Toulon ; 
but he preferred embarking on board an English 
man-of-war to sailing in the French frigate under 
the Bourbon flag. The * Undaunted,^ Captain 
Usher, was placed at the disposal of the British 
commissioner Sir Nicl Campl^ll ; and in this ship 
Bonaparte embarked at eleven o’clock at night, on 
the 28th of April, under a salute of twenty-one 
guns. ** Farewell to Caesar and his fortune ! ” 
exclaimed the Russian commissioner Schuwaloff. 
This Russian, and Count Truchses Wald)>erg, the 
Prussian commissioner, returned to Peris ; but 
General Baron Kohler, the Austrian envoy, and 
Sir Niel Campbell, accompanied Bonaparte on hia 
voyage, and afterwards remained on the island 
with him. During the voyage he recovered hia 
spirits, and was very talkative. He spoke dis- 
paragingly of the troops and of nearly all the 
generals of Austria, Russia, and Prussia ; but he 
paid a high compliment to the fortitude, bravery, 
energ)', and activity of ** Marshal Forwards." 
** That old devil, BlOchcr," he said, " gave me 
roost trouble. He was always ready to fight again. 
If I beat lum in the evening, there he was again 
next morning ! If 1 routed him in the rooming, 
he rallied and fought again before night ! " He 
insisted that the English, availing themselves of 
their own strength and of the weakness of the 
restored Bourbons, would pursue a very selfish 
policy, and extort from Louis XVI II. some com- 
mercial treaty and other concessions disadvanta- 
geous to France and ruinous to her commerce and 
manufactures. “ These Bourbonists," said he^ 

are poor devils 1 mean to say they ait 

Grands Seigneurs! They are very glad to get 
back to their forfeited estates, and to draw tlm 
rents; but, if the French people see that^ 
will become discontented, and the Bourbom will 
lie turned off in six monlfis.** 

It was on the 4th of May that the * Undaunted ’ 
arrived off Porto-Ferrajo, the humble capital of 
his miniature empire. But Bonaparte did not 
land until the following morning, when he was re- 
ceived with as much state and parade as the poor 
island aiUhoritiei could manage. On surveying 
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hii tarn dominioni firom ^ie lummit of one of the 
highest hills, whence the sea was visible all round 
him, it is said that he shook his head with affected 
solemnity, and exclaimed, in a bantering tone, 
“ Eh ! II faut avouer que mon Ve esl bien pe- 
tite!** But, besides the little island and the 
surrounding sea, the fair coast of Tuscany, whence 
his race had originally sprung, was distinctly 
visible, and separated only by a narrow channel, 
with two rocky islets between, as if for stepping- 
stones to some mighty giant to pass from the con- 
tinent to the isle, or from the isle to the continent. 
And, standing on the heights of Elba as the sun 
goes down, the greyish -blue hills of Italy appear 
so near, that one might almost fancy he could 
throw his cap upon them. Italy, and more parti- 
cularly the nearest part of it, abounded with parti- 
sans, or with people who, on the whole, had 
received more good than evil from Bonaparte. If 
the allies had taken the map of the world, and had 
carefully studied it for the purpose of finding a 
place where the most dangerous of men should 
have the most opportunities of corresponding with 
his friends both in France and Italy, and should 
have the best means and facilities for attempting 
new mischief, they could not have found a place so 
suitable as the island of Elba. 

On the 9th of April, eleven days before Bona- 
parte quitted Fontainebleau, Maria Louisa, with 
her son, quitted Blois to place herself under the 
protection of her father, the Emperor of Austria. 
About the same time the provisional government 
and the senate drew up and published the sketch 
of a constitution, which was to be accepted by 
Louis XVIII. They declared that the French 
people freely (librement) called to the throne of 
France Louis XVIII., brother to the last king, 
Louis XVI., and after him the other members of 
the house of Bourbon, &c. The first signature to 
this document was that of Talleyrand j but it was 
followed by those of a good many of the most de- 
termined partisans of Bonaparte, who had cared 
little for a constitution so long as he was emperor. 
It should appear that the great constitution-maker 
Si^yes was not consulted : his name is not on the 
list ; but he had previously written a letter to de- 
clare his adhesion to the dScheance of Napoleon. 
On the afternoon of the 11th of April, the day on 
which the emperor signed his unconditional act of 
abdication at Fontainebleau, Louis’s brother, the 
Count d* Artois, arrived in the neighbourhood of 
Paris. On the 12th they gave him a grand re- 
ception in the capital. Tnlleyrand delivered the 
address of welcome. The prince replied, “ Nothing 
is changed in France ; there is only one Frenchman 
more come among you.” The sincere enthusiasm, 
however, was chiefly confined to the Count d’Ar- 
tois’s own retinue and the denizens of the aristo- 
cratic faubourg of St. Germain ; the lower order of 
people seemed to be moved by curiosity and asto- 
nishment rather than any other feeling ; and it was 
not without a painful surprise that some of the 
French, who wished well to the prince and to the 


cause of his ancient race, saw the procession closed 
by a squadron of grim Coasacks. The Duke of 
Angoul6me came on from Bordeaux, where he had 
met with a truly enthusifistic reception ; and, quit* 
ting his rural retirement in England, the amiable 
and pacific Louis XVlIl. prepa^ to embark for 
the continent. He was conducted into London by 
the prince regent, and by many thousands of ap- 
plauding Englishmen. On the 24th of April be 
embarked at Dover in a royal yacht, commanded 
for the occasion by the Duke of Clarence. The 
authorities, and even the people of Calais, gave him 
what seemed to be a cordial welcome ; and they 
afterwards cut the form of the sole of his foot iu 
the stone at the pier>head upon which it was said 
he had firi^ stepped on landing iu his beloved and 
loving France : but all this was hollo wer than the 
cavity they cut in the stone ; and the wits of Calais 
and other parts of France were soon seen laughing 
over the loot- mark, and wondering what business 
a king of France could have with so big a foot. 
On May the 3d, two days before Bonaparte made 
his solemn entry into Porto-Ferrajo, poor Louis, 
who had been happier with his books and chosen 
friends in his English country-house, made his 
solemn entrance into Paris. The scene is said to 
have passed off in perfect order and decorum. On 
the preceding day he had published a declaration 
respecting the future constitution of France, in 
which he fully recognised the rights of the country 
to a free form of government, and signified his ap- 
robation of the basis of the constitution as framed 
y the senate and the provisional government ; but 
in which he intimated, with perfect reason and 
justice, that many of the articles contained in that 
very hasty sketch of a constitution bore the appear- 
ance of precipitation, and could not, in their east- 
ing form, and under present circumstances, become 
the law of the state. Hence arose the interminable 
and bitter quarrel about ‘ la Chnrte octroyee par le 
Toi^ and ‘ la charte extgee et faite par la nation 
Franfoise* 

As new actors came upon the scene, many old 
ones departed from it, some to go into retirement 
or exile, and some to go into the grave. Among 
those who went the last way was Josephine, Bona- 
parte’s firit wife, who had certainly done much to 
aid him in his first rise. She died on Sunday the 
26th of May, in her house of Malmaison. 

On the 30th of May the allied powers of Great 
Britain, Austria, Russia, and Prussia signed at 
Paris a treaty of peace and amity with France, as 
represented by her restored monarch. The treaty 
secured to France the integrity of its boundaries as 
they existed on January 1, 1 792; and it even granted 
(in order to improve and strengthen these boun- 
daries) certain augmentations of territory on the 
side of Germany, on the side of Belgium, and on 
the side of Italy. The contracting parties agreed 
that an increase of territory should be given to 
Holland ; that the lesser German etates should be 
independent, and united by a Germanic federal 
league ; that Switserland should continue to enjoy 
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its independence mider the govenmient it bad 
chosen ; and that Italy (beyond the limits of the 
Austrian dominion, which was. to be restored) 
should be composed of soTerein independent 
states. Of the two great stambTing-blocks, the 
Cape and Malts, which had been thrown hi the 
way of tmriouB negotiations with England, the 
Cape of Good Hope had been secured to the British 
crown by a separate treaty with Holland ; and by 
this present treaty of Paris the island of Malta and 
its dependencies were admitted as belonging of right 
to Great Britain. But on her part Great Britain bar- 
gained and agreed to give back to France all the 
colonics, factories, &c., poasesaed by her in 1192, 
with the exception of Tobago, St. Lucie, and the 
Isle of France ; and at the same tim% the bound 
herself to restore several islands and colonies to 
Spain, who was incapable of Iceeping them. Pon- 
dicherry was of course given back (to become, if 
time and accidents should serve, a /oyer of intrigue, 
insurrection, and war) ; and France was to enjoy 
all the facilities of commerce with our Indian em- 
pire which the British government granted to the 
moht favoured nations, only binding herself on her 
part not to erect any furtiHcations in the establish- 
ments restored to her in that country. Her former 
rights of fishery on the hank of Newfoundland, 
&c., were all to be restored as they were by 
ibe peace of 1783 Portugal, our ally, was to give 
up to France all that she held of French Guiana, 
&c. The materials in the naval arsenals, and 
the ships of war surrendered by France by the 
convention signed with the allies in April, were to 
be divided between France and the countries in 
which such arsenals, ports, &c., were situated. As 
the best test tliey could offer of their moderation, 
as the best proof they could give of the sincerity of 
their repeated declarations that they meant no ill 
to France, that they waged war not against the 
French people but only against Bonaparte, the 
allied powers agreed that their armies should eva- 
cuate the French territories, and that the Frencli 
pneoncre of war should all be restored as soon as 
possible. And by the beginning of June France 
was completely evacuated by the foreign armies, 
and left to manage her own affairs. As far as 
regarded France, the arrangements of this treaty 
of Paris were considered as final ; but there re- 
mained to be made other settlements of the most 
extensive and complicated kind ; the greater part 
of Europe required re-organization, and her past 
misfortunes and bitter sufierings demanded some 
preconcerted defences and guarantees for the future : 
and it was therefore agrei^, in a special article of 
the treaty of Paris, that all the powera engaged in 
the late war should tend plenipotentiariea to a con- 
gress to be holden at Vienna, for the object of com- 
pletine the pacific diaraitions of the present treaty, 
and of preventing, as nr as human policy could, the 
recurrence of war and devastation. 

When the allied sovereigns fancied they had 
completed their work at Paris, the Emperor of 
Russia with hia sister, and the King of Prussia 
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with hia two sonSt come over to visit the prinee 
remt in London. They were eeconpeimed end 
feflowed by uncounteble eounte, bumn, diikee, 
prtncee, marshals, and genemli, out of whom the 
English populace instinotively aelected for their 
heartiest weloome brave old BlOcher and Plaleff 
the Hettman of the Cossacks. Their reoeptieii by 
prince end people wes as honourable and iTstaerinv 
as it well could be, and such continuous shows aw 
spectacles and feaats were given as London had 
never before witnessed. 

A few worde must Buftce for the inferior end 
dependent operations of arms, and for the re* 
establishment of the old govemmeuta of the con* 
tinent. First for Holland and Belgium Der- 
nadotte, with a mixed army of Swedsa and Ger - 
mans, reached Cologne in Germany, and pushed 
forward some troops into Holland, to reduce some 
of the strong fortresses which the French still held, 
and tn co-o))erate with the weak English force 
under Sir Thomas Graham. Several of these 
places surrendered upon summons ; but, on the 7th 
I of March, Graham, in attempting to carry by es- 
i calade and storm the formidable works of Bergen*- 
op-Zoom, was repulsed with a lamentable lose. 
The French game was, however, up in that coun- 
try ; and the corps of General Wmzingerode soon 
pushed forward into Belgium as far as tlie held of 
Waterloo. There was nothing in that country that 
could long oppose the allies ; and the citizens of 
Brussels and the Belgian people generally seemed 
to testify a gladness for any change which should 
disconnect them from France, and put an end to 
the conscription. In the mean time the restored 
Prince of Orange, who now assumed the royal 
tide, offered a new ronstitution to the ilulch nation, 
which was accepted at Amsterdam on the 28th of 
March, in an assembly of representatives, by a 
majority of 458 votes against 25. On May the 
2nd, the States General of the United Provinces 
met at the Hague, and took the oaths to the new 
constitution. When Belgium was entirely freed 
from French troops, the country was left under 
the military government of the Austrian General 
Vincent; and at ftrst, it was imagined that the 
Emperor Francis would reclaim these old here- 
ditary dominions of his house. But Austria had 
had quite enough of these distant and disconnected 
and generally discontented subjects ; and had re- 
Bolvea to give np all Belgium rather than invelve 
herself in fresh troubles by asserting her old sove- 
reignty. The Belgians, if left to themselves, were 
for too wcik to resist their neighbours the Fieneh ; 
and therefore it was conceived by the allies thtti 
the beat thing that could be done for Europe ttd 
for Belgium itself would be to unite that ootuitry 
to Holland, under the mild and constitutional go- 
vernment of the house of Grange. If this union 
could have been perfected, a atrong barrier would 
have been raised against France,^4nd two peoples 
would have been made one, whose interests, in 
I many respects, coincided (the Dutch having ship- 
' ping and colonies, haring very little sgriculture, 
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and being a very trading nation, — the Belgians 
having no shipping, no sea-poTto, no colonies, but 
being a manufacturing people with a flourishing 
agriculture and a rich soil, and having scarcely any 
outlet either for their manufactures or for their 
produce) ; but, unhappily, the two peoples were 
different in religion, different in character and 
manners, and widely and almost hostilely separated 
by inveterate prejudices and antipathies. But it 
is much easier to blame the allies for what they 
did than to suggest anything better that they could 
have done. The Belgian people, correctly speak- 
ing, had never had a nationality ; such turbulent 
independence as they had once possessed had been 
effete and effaced for many ages ; and their country 
was, and still remains, in spite of guarantees and 
family alliances, open to French ambition, as being 
weak and helpless. In the beginning of August Bel- 
gium was evacuated by the Prussian and Russian 
troops, whose places were supplied by English troops, 
or by Germans in English pay. In the month of 
August the Sovereign of the Netherlands made his 
arrangements with the Prince Regent of England, 
resigning all the rights of the Dutch to the Cape of 
Good Hope, but getting back Demerara, Essequibo, 
Berbice, the immense island of Java, the rich 
island of Sumatra, and nearly every one of the 
colonies and settlements we had taken from them, 
whether in the West or East Indies, except the 
settlements in Ceylon. 

The magnanimity which was shown to France 
was not extended to her weak ally Denmark. The 
conduct of that court nearly all through the war 
had been calculated to leave hostile feelings in the 
mind of England and of other powers. Denmark 
was to be punished for her obstinate adherence to 
Bonaparte, and Sweden was to be rewarded for the 
exertions she had made in the common cause at 
the critical moment. To bring the Frenchman 
Bemadotte into the field and to keep him there, 
the allies had promised to annex Norway to his do- 
minions. The fortunate Gascon had himself pretty 
well secured the fulfilment of this promise by con- 
quering a good part of Denmark in the autumn of 
1813, and by imposing his own convention. The 
Norwegians, who had not been consulted, preferred 
retaining their old connexion with Denmark, or 
rather, they rallied round Christian Fiederick, the 
Hereditary Prince of Denmark, who aimed at a se- 
parate sovereignty, and proclaimed their entire 
national independence. They sent an envoy to 
London, to endeavour to procure the countenance 
of our government ; but the envoy was told that 
our engagements with the allies would not ad- 
mit of any measures in favour of the independ- 
ence of Norway ; and shortly afterwards our Gazette 
informed them that the necessary means had been 
ordered for blockading the ports of Norway, unless 
that country submitt^. The King of Denmark, 
having no power to oppose the will of the allies, 
and evidently no satisfaction at the proceedings of 
Prince Christian Frederick, disavowed the latter, 
and strongly condemned them in a letter to the 
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Norwegian patriots. Bernadotte, on the other 
hand, solemnly promised the people of Norway the 
full enjoyment pf their very popular municipal 
institutions, and of a free representative constitu- 
tion, with the right of taxing themselves, &c. The 
Norwegian patriots, however, flew to arms, and 
put their old crown on the head of Prince Chris- 
tian. This brought across their fiords, and among 
their mountains, Bernadotte and a veteran Swedish 
army accustomed to conquest. The struggle was 
very short, and not at all sanguinary; the Nor- 
wegians were not all of one mind, but of many 
minds ; there was a considerable party for the 
Swedes, and a still greater party who felt that they 
had not the means of contending against them, and 
who thought that Bernadotte’s offers, which he re- 
peated while fighting, were good and liberal, and 
would leave them a better government than they 
had enjoyed during their annexation to Denmark. 
And thus, when their inexperienced little army 
had been defeated in some petty actions, and had 
got itself surrounded by the Swedes, Prince Chris- 
tian resigned the crown which he had worn about 
tw'o months, and the Norwegian notables, on the 
14th of August, signed a convention with Berna- 
dotte, who therein agreed to accept the very free 
and very democratic constitution which had been 
framed by the Diet of Norway, and to bury in ob- 
livion the resistance which had been made to him. 
At a general diet of the nation, a great majority 
voted (on the 20th of October) for the union of 
Norway with Sweden, with the^iproviso and con- 
dition that their constitution should be punctually 
observed. 

As some continental gratification to the royal 
family of England, Hanover, their ancient home, 
was somewhat enlarged, and raised to the titular 
dignity of a kingdom under the rule of his Bri- 
tannic Majesty; but with the Salic bar to the 
succession when it should fall to a female. To 
this country too a form of a constitution was given 
— not a model, perhaps, of perfection, but not 
altogether unsuited to the condition of the people. 

In Italy Murat had striven hard to keep his 
crown on his head, as his brother soldier of fortune 
was keeping his. He also hoped to extend his 
dominions, by procuring the annexation of terri- 
tories incomparably richer and far more sub- 
missive than Norway; but he had neither the 
steadiness and wisdom of the Gascon, nor was 
backed like Bernadotte by a warlike people. 
Almost immediately after his return from Leip- 
zig, he sent over with a flag of truce a young 
Neapolitan nobleman, the Marchese di — , 
to confer with Lord William Bentinck in Sicily. 
Awaiting more ample instructions from his govern- 
ment, Lord William agreed to an armistice, with 
a limited renewal of commercial intercourse; and, 
to the infinite joy of the Neapolitan people, several 
English merchantmen, laden with colonial produce 
and British manufactures, put into the port of 
Naples and discharged their cargoes. At the same 
time, Murat secretly sent another most confidential 
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agent to Vienna to conciliate that court, and to 
propose a trace in Italy, which might enable the 
Austnans to cross the Alps and fall upon Eugene 
Beauharnais in Lombardy. The offer was tempt- 
ing, for the recovery of Lombardy and Venice was 
ever the object nearest the heart of the Emperor 
Francis, his government, and army. As early as 
the end of December, 1813, Count Neipere (whose , 
fortune it afterwards was to become the husband , 
of Bonaparte’s widow, Maria Louisa) arrived at 
Naples, with powers from the Emperor of Austria ' 
to conclude a treaty and league with Murat. And ^ 
on the 11th of January, 1814, the Duca di Gallo, | 
Murat’s Neapolitan minister for foreign affairs (and 
the old diplomatist who had negotiated for Austria, 
with Bonaparte, the sad treaty of Campo Formio), 
concluded a treaty, by which the Emperor Francis 
recognized the sovereignty of King Joachim in 
the states he actually possessed (states which had 
belonged to the husband of the emperor’s own 
sister, Caroline of Austria), and King Joachim 
recognised all the ancient rights of the emperor to 
Lombardy and the other states in Upper Italy. 
The active part of this strange, precipitate agree- 
ment was this : — The emperor was to throw 70,000 
men into Italy, Murat was to advance to the Po 
and to the Adige with 30,000 Neapolitans ; and 
the two armies in conjunction were to reduce 
Mantua and all the strong fortresses in Upper 
Italy, and drive Beauharnais and the last of liis 
Frenchmen beyond the Alps. By a secret clause 
in the treaty, Murat was to be rewarded by a good ! 
slice cut out of the States of the Church. — Having | 
once made up his mind, Murat knew no rest until he j 
began the work. Two divisions of his Neapolitan j 
army w-ere hurried forward to take possession of | 
Rome and Ancona ; but the French General Miollit ! 
kept possession of the castle of Sant* Angelo, in I 
Rome, in the name of the Emperor Napoleon, and i 
General Barbou did the same with the fortress of j 
Ancona ; and neither general would give credit to 
Murat’s assurances that he was only playing a 
part to dupe the Austrians and serve the common 
cause of Frenchmen. That king, with a crown 
that tottered the more he tried to fix it, came up 
with greater forces ; but he shrunk from firing the 
first shots at his own countrymen, and, leaving a 
division to blockade Barbou, and some troops in 
Rome to w'atch Miollis, he continued his journey 
towards Bologna. His sincerity at the moment, 
or his intention to abide by the Austrian treaty, 
seems to be proved by the fact that all the 


own impatience, had thruit it; but, in the 
beginning of 1814, Murat waa u aerioualv brat 
upon wreaking his vengeance on the viceroy 
Eugene, and os surely calculated on preierving and 
aggnndioing hia dominions by co*opcfatiug with 
Austria, ai a man of his impreasible and vociUol- 
ing turn of mind and bewildered intellect could be 
bent upon anything. Barbou soon surrradered in 
Ancona through want of provisions ; Miollis eva- 
cuated the Roman citadel for the tome cogent 
reason ; and some other French garrisons capitu- 
lated upon condition of being allowed to return into 
France with the honours of war. Florence, Leg- 
horn, and Ferrara were occupied by Neapolitan 
troops. At tills moment, or rather a day or two 
before the entrance of Murat’s division into Leg- 
horn, Lord William Bentinck, who was going 
from Sicily with his Anglo- Sicilian army to drive 
the French out of Genoa, lay-to off the port of 
Leghorn, landed some troops in the suburbs, and 
treated that town with a short and very useless 
cannonade, which wounded an old woman and 
made a few dents in the walls- Lord 'William, 
the ally of Austria, was almost the ally of Murat, 
but his Neapolitan majesty was agitated and 
alarmed at the appearance of this Anglo-Sicilian 
armament, and he sent orders to his general to put 
Leghorn in a state of defence, to keep a good look 
out against any surprise, and to repel force by 
force if Bcntmck should use any. His anxiety 
became the greater as, owing to contrary winds 
or some other circumstances, our men-of-war and 
transports continued to lie for two or three daw in 
Ix'ghorii roads It was a strange alliance ! Murat 
suspected and feared Bentinck, both Bentinck and 
the Austrian generals suspected, if they did not fear, 
Murat, and it was not with unmixed satisfaction 
that the Austrians saw Bentinck’s armament wel- 
comed on that Italian coast by the mass of the 
people. Yet they were all to co-operate and to 
act upon a combined plan of movements. Mar- 
shal Bellegarde, who had found little or nothing to 
oppose his passage, was now on the Mincio with 

45.000 Austrians, Murat was on the Po with 

22.000 Neapolitans, and with General Nugent's 
Austrian corps of 8000 serving under him, while 
on Murat’s left, and on the other side of the Apen- 
nines, Lord William Bentinck, having lauded bis 
troops, was on the mountains of Sarzans, near 
Genoa, with from 8000 to 10,000 men — about os 
motley an army as ever had been seen, composed of 
Sicilians, Calabrians, Italian fiee corps, and It»- 


French generals, and very nearly all the French | 
officers in his service (many of them old com- 
panions and close friends), deserted from him 
and went and joined Beauharnais. But no other 
proof was required than the insults he had re- 
ceived from Bonaparte, and his inward convic- | 
tcon that the doom of his brother-in-law was 
sealed. He vacillated most miserably afterwards ; 
and even now he showed that his weak head was 
incapable of getting through the dilemma into 
which the course of events, not less than his 


ban insurgents, Greeks, Albanians, and Croats, 
mingled with English. To oppose to these three 
several armies Eugene Beauharnais hod in the 
{ plains of Lombardy a mixed army of French and 
Italians, from 50,000 to 00,000 strong, and several 
fortresses of the first order. His i^irit rose end 
fell according to the varying nature of the intelli- 
gence he received of Brasporte’s defensive cam- 
paign in the interior of France ; hot ^ was steady 
to tbe cause, and mode the htat use of his good 
news, and after the victoriea obtoised over tte 
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allies at Nangis and^Monteteau he issued mag- 
niloquent proclamations to the Italian people, to 
show them that their fate must still depend on 
Napoleon. On the other side Marshal Bellegarde 
was calling upon the Lombards to return to their 
allegiance to their ancient, kind, and forgiving 
sovereign the Emperor Francis; Lord William 
Bentinck, with a seal that was not justified by the 
circumstances of the case or by the orders of his 
government, was proclaiming nothing less than the 
Independence of Italy ; and Murat was wondering 
how these conflicting proclamations would operate 
upon the Italians and upon his own interests. The 
embarrassment of all parties, but most of all that 
of Murat, was increased by a notable incident, 
which created more excitement among the pea- 
santry and the popular masses throughout Italy than 
ten thousand proclamations of independence, or any 
other kind of proclamation or manifesto could have 
done. Having nothing to hope from his further 
detention, Bonaparte, on the 22nd of January, sent 
an order to Fontainebleau that the Pope should 
leave that place the next day and return to Italy. 
Pius VII. set off accompanied by an escort, and 
was taken by slow journeys back to his native 
country, where he was received by all the populace 
and by the devout Catholics of all classes with rap- 
turous joy. Murat, who had occupied Rome and 
Ancona, and other parts of the papal states, and 
who ctdculated upon keeping some of that territory, 
was thrown into consternation by the news of this 
arrival and enthusiastic reception, which was not 
communicated to him officially, but which he 
gleaned merely from the loud-sounding popular 
voice. At first he thought of stopping the old 
pontiff on his journey ; but he shrunk from the 
danger of this experiment, and felt that it was not 
his arms that could shut out from the Eternal City 
that feeble and aged priest, who was carried for- 
ward by the irresistible opinions of the Italian peo- 
ple. On arriving at a bridge on the river Nura, 
in the state of Parma, Pius, surrounded and fol- 
lowed by a countless multitude, met the advanced 
posts of the Neapolitan army, and saw the greater 
part of those soldiers quit their ranks, fall down on 
their knees before him, and implore his passing 
blessing. Murat had instructed his general Caras- 
cosa to wait upon his holiness, to offer him all re- 
spect and reverence, but at the same time to attempt 
to persuade him to remain for the present at 
Parma or Piacenza. But the old pontiff would not 
be moved from his fixed purpose. He said he was 
going onward, not to the city of Rome, but to the 
little town of Cesena, hie birth-place ; and thither 
he would go with God’s blessing, though he went 
on foot. Carascosa wrote to his master, who was 
then at Bologna, to tell him that the poor old pope 
was more formidable than an army, and to implore 
him not to think of offering any resistance, but to 
yield to public opinion. Murat’s Neapolitan mi- 
ni^en also advised him to take advantage of the 
religious enthusiasm, and to declare at once for 
the pope and the people. Such a course might 


have been attended with consequences very favour- 
able to Murat, but, as a beginning, it was neces- 
sary that the pontiff should take Murat into his 
favour and confidence, and agree with him as to 
the measures to be adopted ; and this Pius never 
for one moment thought of doing. The pope saw 
Murat at Bologna, and confeiml for some time 
with him, but he entered into no arrangement 
either verbally or in writing ; he asked nothing but 
to be allowed to continue his journey to hfs native 
town, and by the route — along the ancient iEmilian 
road — which he had -chosen. The king of the 
armed host would fain have made him take ano- 
ther road, through Tuscany, but he durst not en- 
force this wish ; and the pontiff travelled along 
the road made by the consuls of old Rome, es- 
corted fi-om town to town by thousands cf the peo- 
ple. Thus he reached Cesena, where he remained 
until the allies had finished their work in France 
and Bonaparte had taken up his residence in Elba. 

The news of the temporary reverses of the allies 
which reached Beauharnais reached Murat also, 
and very evidently shook his infirm purpose. He 
was, however, called forward to the field by Ben- 
tinck and Bellegarde, and the Franco-Italic army 
of the viceroy threw him into a rage and hastened 
his advance, by crossing the Po and falling upon 
Nugent and Carascosa, and capturing some Nea- 
politan troops. Nothing that followed deserves 
the name of a battle ; but there were some sharp 
skirmishes under the walls of Reggio, at Borgo- 
forte, at the bridge of Sacca, Smdonnino, and 
two or three other places in the Lombard country 
about the Po, the Mmcio, and the Taro ; and in 
these combats the Neapolitans, sometimes by them- 
selves, and sometimes in conjunction with the 
Austrians, beat the Italian and French troops of 
Beauharnais. In the affair at Reggio the Neapo- 
litans displayed considerable alacrity and bravery ; 
but, unhappily, the blood they shed was Italian 
blood, like their own, the viceroy’s troops opposed 
to them there being nearly all natives of Upper 
Italy. Murat was seen to grieve at his very suc- 
cesses; and he could hardly be brought to look 
upon the field when Beauharnais put forward in 
battle order native French troops commanded by 
old French generals, who had been in earlier life 
his friends and his own brother-officers. Murat had 
at once too much heart and too little head to steer 
through the dilemma in which he was ; he was 
doubly incapacitated for going through with the 
part which his old comrade Bemadotte had played 
so successfully. Eugene Beauharnais was beaten 
and in full retreat, and the Austrians were threat- 
ening Milan, and the Neapolitans were pressing 
forward upon Piacenza, when, on the 15th of 
April, Marshal Bellegarde announced to Murat 
that the allies had captured Paris, that the Freiteb 
government had been wholly changed, and that the 
Viceroy Eugene had ^reed with the Austrians for 
a suspension of hostilities in Italy. On the same 
day a French officer, a friend, who had been sent 
into France by Murat to obtain an accurate know- 
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ledge of what waa paning there, returned to hia 
employer, who then had his head^quarteri cloie to 
Piacenza. The diimal newt thia Frenchman 
brought might prove that Murat had been to far 
right in hit calculation at to have choaen the 
etronger party, and to hare declared againat hia 
brother-in-law at the very nick of time ; yet the 
fearful cataatrophe gave him aorrow and not joy ; 
he tum^ deadly pale, aAd waa for a time quite un- 
manned.* He quitted hia army, returned to Firen- 
zuola, and thence to Bologna again. 

Before thia newt arrived it waa evident that 
Beauharnaia could not maintain himaelf, and that 
the dominion of the French beyond the Alpa waa 
at an* end. The viceroy had no money and hardly 
any reaourcea, for Italy had been drained by hia 
Btepfather : the peaaaiitry of Lombardy were wel- 
coming back the Auitriana ; popular inaurrectiona 
were breaking out on both aidea ; and the liberal 
party among the nobility and citizens (not wholly 
uninfluenced by Bentinck*a flaga and proclama- 
tiona) were aspiring to independence and a con- 
stitution. When Bonaparte'a abdication became 
known, everywhere these movements increased in 
rapidity and boldness. The government of the 
viceroy and the entire French system in Lombardy 
were broken up in a day. The people of Milan, 
reinforced by the people of Pavia and other towns, 
and by the peasantry of the neighbourhood, rose in 
a mass, broke the statue of Napoleon, tore down all 
the eagles, and murdered in the ktreets his chief 
minister Priua, who had been n harsh taskmaster, 
and inexorable in enforcing the conscription and 
the heavy taxation. The nobles and citizens of 
the liberal party then named a provisional govern- 
ment, to act, not in the name ol tlie Emperor of 
Austria, the old sovereign of the country, but in 
the name of the free and indeiiendent Lombard 
nation ; and this rapidly improvised government, 
composed chiefly of enthusiastic, inexperienced, 
and inexpert men, drew up the plan of a constitu- 
tion, na if it had been a sonnet or a madrigal, dis- 
patched ambasandura with it to the alh^ sove- 
reigns, and sent the first copy of it to i.i(jrd Wdliam 
Beiitinck, who was considered as its aponsor. 
Eugene Beauharnais, whose own life was threatened 
by some of the insurgents, haatened to conclude a 
convention with Bellcgarde: the French troopa in 
hia service were allowed to return to France ; hia 
Italian troopa were to remain quiet in the country 
they occupied until the grand alliance ahould give 
further orders ; and upon this, without returning 
to Milan, Beauharnais travelled through the passes 
of the Tyrol, and repaired to Munich to seek (and 
he found it) an hospitable and a tranquil asylum 
with hia father-in-law the King of Bavaria. 

Lord William Bentinck, naving landed hia 
troopa in the Gulf of Spezsia, began to move 
rapidly forward upon Genoa on the 7th of April. 
On the banners of his Italian legion were inscribed, 
in large letters of gold, or in rich silk embroidery, 
the magic^ words “ Indipbndzmza dbll* Ita- 
UA,** an inscription which produced a great ez^ 


citement among some of the hi^r elaaaaa of the 
Italians, but which conveyed no maaoiag to the 
poor Genoese mariners and ueaaantry. ne had 
expected to find a weak gamaoo ; but| while hia 
armament had been loitering on the coast. Beau- 
hamaia and the French commander in Ffediaont 
had thrown AQOO or 5000 men acroai the Apeo- 
ninea to strengthen Genoa and cover the appioacbee 
to it. The country between La Spezsia and the 
I city of Genoa is very rough and difficult : a bold 
range of mountains alope precipitously to the 
Mediterranean ; the road runs partly along a nar- 
row ledge over the aea, and partly acroaa the 
mountains, or through deep, steep, and wooded 
defiles. But Beaubamais's people made but a 
feeble reaiatance, yielding pass after pass, and post 
after poit, till they were driven cloae under the 
walls of Genoa, where they took up a very strong 
position, having their left covered by the atrong 
forta of Richelieu and Tecla, and their right by 
the village of San Martino and the aei, and having 
in their front a country thickly covered with villaa 
and hamlcta, communicating with each other by 
narrow lanes enclosed by atone walla. In thia 
position they were attacked at daybreak on the 
17th of April. Bcntinck*t Italian legion, aided 
by hia Culabriana and Greeks, carried the two forta 
on the enemy’s left in good the attack on 

their right was made by the mixed division of 
Major-General Montresor and the English division 
of Lieutenant-General Mac Farlanc. 'J'he French 
officers knew what had passed at Paris; the 
struggle, never very hot, did not last lung,* and 
the retreat into the town was precipitate. By the 
hour of noon Bentinck’s forces had taken up a 
position cloac to the most assailable part of the 
city ; and Sir Edward Pcllew’s squadron anchored 
in the roada. On the next day, 18th, a capi- 
tulation waa signed, by Mvhich the French were 
allowed to evacuate Genoa. Lord William Ben- 
tinck, who had certainly held out the prospect of 
the restoration of the old republic, allowcu some 
of the Genoese aristocracy ana notablea to establiah 
a provisional government according to the ancient 
plan. All thia and much more Lord William did 
inconsiderately, and on hia own liberal impulse ; 
but it was afterwards imputed to him and to the 
Britiah government as deliberate treachery, aa well 
by others aa by some of the Genoese citizens who 
could ill urge any such complaint, since, if it had 
been meant for deception, they had never been 
deceived, or, at leaat, nad never done anything tU 
obtain a claim upon Bentinck's conditional pro- 
mises. The banners announcing the independenet 
of Italy, and the intimation about the reatoratioii 
of the separate independence of their own lepublie, 
had not weaned them from their Fiencb pmUec- 
tions, or had not routed them to a emgle exertion 
in favour of the allies. When Beauharnaia*! forces 
were beaten, they were glad to o|^ their gates to 


• OnW on» of Bastlach's a 
th« bnaor of the oAcor who hod i 
MmsIbo the foet of OeMnl Moal 
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his lordship ; but it was out of no affection to the 
cause, nor owing to any expectations which he 
had held out to them, but solely to save their city 
from bombardment.* A few days after the de- 
parture of the Viceroy Beauharnais, Marshal Belle- 
garde advanced with a part of the Austrian army 
to Milan, displaced the independent provisional 
government, which had no hold on the affections or 
passions of the people, and proclaimed the restora- 
tion of the legitimate sovereignty of the Emperor 
Francis; and, except among the nobility (and 
they were much divided in opinion and in feeling, 
while many of them were passive or indifferent), ex- 
cept among the body of advocates, professors, men 
of letters, and a few of a superior class of merchants, 
not only the Milanese, hut also the people of the 
rest of Lombardy, ajiplauded all that Bellegarde 
did. The Austrian general, Count Bubna, then 
marched into Turin, the capital of Piedmont, and 
declared the intention of the allies to restore that 
country and Savoy to the King of Sardinia ; and, 
on the 20th of May, his Sardinian majesty entered 
Turin, and established his government on the old 
basis. Not one member of the Continental coali- 
tions had adhered more steadily and faithfully to 
his engagements, or had suffered more severely 
from them. The allies had resolved that he should 
now receive some reward, and that the territories 
of the Genoese republic, which joined Piedmont, 
and which shut that fine and productive country 
from the sea, should be united to his dominions. 
As soon as he was informed of the proceedings 
which Lord William Bentinck had taken, or had 
permitted, at Genoa, Lord Castlereagh wrote to 
express his regret, and to state that the separate 
existence of Genoa could not be preserved, it being 
the resolution of the allies that Genoa should make 
part of the dominions of the King of Sardinia. 
Few, very few, of the Genoese complained of this 
at the time ; and, in the course of a very few 
years, the last murmur of discontent had almost 
died away, the Genoese people having found that 

* The poor Lilwrali aod CouBtitnlionaliiitB of Milan had, prrhapa, 
more reoaon to complain of tlie illuaory nature of Bcntinck’n bright 
flags and bright hopua than the Uenoeac ; though it ahould appear that, 
even if Bentinck had never held out any hope at all, and had never 
put Indvpendenxa doll' Italia on hia buuneis, thou own cuthuaiaata 
would equally have committed and dui>ed them. They certainly were 
not left long in a state of en-or as to the intention of the ullied powers 
and the notniugnen of Lord William’s vapouring. Shortly after en- 
tering Genoa, General Mac Farlone crossed the Aponnines, and went 
on to Milan A deputation from the provisional government and the 
Milanese patriots waited upon him. In the number wore several in- 
tereating men : there were Count Gonfaloniero (who, since then, haa 
lain so Tong in a horrible Austrian state prison), the late Ugo Foscolo, 
the poet, Hellenist, and critic, the late Cavalier Giuseiine Pecchio (so 
well known and so much respeoted in England, where ne ended his 
life, as his friend, Ugo Foscolo, had done a few years before him), 
and other individuals distinguished by their rank, wit, and attain- 
ments. The general could not receive them in a public capacity, and 
told them su. They asked him for his opinion as a private English 
gentleman, and begged him to state frankly whether no thought that 
It would enter into Uie views of the British government to countenance 
the motto on Lord Bentmek’s standards, or to give support to the in- 
dependence of I.K).ubardy f The general frankly told them that he 
thought nothing of the kind; that he believed that it had long been 
determined in the allied councile that Austria should be restored to 
her old rights of dominion in Upper Italy ; that without this contract 
Austria would not have taken the field against Bonaparte ; and that, 
however much Englishmen might desire to see Italy united, free, and 
independent, the Irtish government could certainly never oppoee (aa 
she never oould have prevented) the arrangements which h^ been 


they, as well as the Piedmontese, were gainers by 
the incorporation. It would have been well for 
the future prospects of Italy if the King of Sar- 
dinia had gotten more, and the Emperor of Aus- 
tria had gotten less. In addition to his old pos- 
sessions in Lombardy, Francis laid his hand upon 
Venice, which had only been his for a short period, 
.-.lid by virtue of a foul treaty with France, and 
upon other cities and states which had never been 
his at all, as Brescia, Cremona, Guastalla, Parma, 
Piacenza, &c. 

Murat, agitated by doubt and dread, suspecting 
his new ally Austria, and knowing that he was 
suspected by her, distrusting most of his Neapolitan 
generals, and alarmed at the Carbonari, who were 
crying for a constitution, and at the plots and 
movements of the royalists, who were calling for 
the restoration of King Ferdinand, returned rather 
hastily to Naples, withdrawing his garrison from 
the Castle of St. Angelo at Rome, but reinforcing 
his garrison at Ancona, and leaving some of his 
troops beyond the frontiers of the States of the 
Church. On the 24th of May the pope made his 
solemn entrance into Rome, and restored the old 
ecclesiastical government. The popular joy was 
extatic. 

Few of these restored governments were good, 
but that of Spain was the worst of them all, though 
probably not worse than the regimen of the Spa- 
nish Cortes and Liberales would have been, if cir- 
cumstances and the temper of the army and people 
had allowed them to continue possession of their 
power. Between them and the royalists and reli- 
gious bigots it w’UB a question of force, and the 
bigots and the royalists proved the stronger. On 
entering Spain towards the end of March, Ferdi- 
nand took up his quarters within the strong walls 
of Gerona, where the Liberales could not touch 
him. But it was evident by this time that few of 
the Spanish generals would obey the orders of the 
Cortes, and that the great body of the army looked 
to the king as having the sole right of command 
over them. The peasantry and the mass of the 
people, whether in towms or in the country, re- 
ceived him with transports of joy. He was joined 
by General Elio, one of the most devoted of all 
the royalists, and one who had great influence with 
the army. By the advice of Elio, who apparently 
feared Mina and one or two other guerrilla chiefs 
who had professed more reverence for the Cortes 
than for the king, he deviated from the route 
by which he was expected to advance on his way 
from Gterona. For some time he made no stay 
except in walled towns. He went to Zaragoza, 
and from Zaragoza to the fortified city of Valencia. 
Here he remained a considerable time, and hither 
most of the Spanish grandees and many of the 
archbishops and bishops flocked to welcome him, 
and to conjure him to overset the Cortes and the 
constitution, which threatened alike the throne, the 
church, and the nobility. General Elio had already 
promised the assistance of 40,000 Spanish soldiers 
devoted to their king and their church; other 
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Mgsmeei neve givei, «ad 4MD 9 eiMr«I mA 
Mtd demand of thew aoblea luad paMiri< «od «f 
^enrnK sokUen, and ciliflet^ «»■ Ibat akmnld 
liBodaiin himelf mbMlute iciog. ai bit Either h»A 
MfiD Jaelbre bim* re-eitabliah fbe «fid 

4n»h the Oortes and the liberalea adtogalber. Xt 
araa bnl by laUoniiiiig tbeaenae of hie aatiai\» vbicli 
be mm aaiuleatied in the atrangeat iiimer« tbat 
Fesdiaand dalermiiiad to do wlwt he did. Xf ^ 
had fHUBued a oonteaiy oaurae, masy oi royalist 
|»cty would even thm have aet up hia brother 
Son Carina; for it waa not merely tl^ paaaion 
of loyalty and the enthuaiaam of religion tbat 
animated many of theae Spaniards ; they had aeen 
in* theiT conflioto with the Cortes that their xank, 
their consideration, their property, their very lives 
would be committed if the Libwales should pre- 
vail, and they had not been Spaniards if they had 
not thirsted far revenge for the evila or insults 
lliey had already suffer^ at the hands of the con- 
stitution-makers. The Cortes wrote to Valenoia 
to entreat his .miyesty to proceed to Madrid, and 
complete the happiness of Spam by .swearing to 
the constitution. A.t the same time they made a 
very empty show of supporting that constitution 
and their own authority by force of arms; and 
proceeded to regulate the royal household in an 
indiaoreet and insulting manner, and as if their 
own little household gods were nut tumbling about 
their ears. But seventy niombers seeded at 
once, and sent a deputation to {nrosent a memorial 
to the king, in which they solemnly protested 
against the meusures of the Cones as having lieen 
carried by force and intimidation, and professed for 
themselves and for their constituents a boundless 
loyalty and attachment to their ancient laws and 
institutions. At last, on the 4tli of May, after the 
king and the infantas had heard Tf Devm in the 
cathedral of Valencia, in the midst of 20,000 burn- 
ing wax tapers, and in presence of a miraculous 
chalice, a royal declaration came forth, in which it 
was stated, in the name of Ferdinand, tliat the 
Cortes had never been legally convoked, that they 
had excluded the states of the nobility and clergy, 
that they had despoiled him of the sovereignty, at- 
trihutiug it nominally to the nation, for the pur- 
pose of appropriating it to themselves ; and finally, 
that it was his Majesty’s intention nut only not to 
swear to the constitution they had made, but to 
pronounce that constitution null and void. A com- 
parison — and by no means an irrelevant one — was 
drawn between the constitution manufactured by 
the Cortes and the constitution of 1791, manuiac- 
tured by the ^French legislative assembly. Fvdi- 
nand, however, declared that be abhorred and de- 
tested despotism, and that, as soon as circumstances 
would permit, or as soon as order and the good 
usages in which the Spanish nation had liyed 
should be restored,. he would consult with the pm- 
curadores of Spam and of the Indies in a Cortes 
legitimately assembled. And this .last declaration 
mn considered by some as equivalent ton^promise 
of giving a free constitution to Spain. On tbenext 
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day be took bis deniurtuee jGrqm Valews fir 
Madrid. He trsaeUaa slowly anfJlQrsb^ stages: 
itbe npneourse of pecqde «aa m gnal t W Am ippg 
ftomyalenoii was lined nndkibm; 
tbeiralioMts were cvembme the aune. CSs Am 
nigbt of tbe 11th of May General ja Aflnw 
a royalist as Elio, seized all the Ubeial inew4|fvia ^ 
the CoKles 4^at he could find in Madrid i snd -thBew 
dtem into piisnn. The whole body fill helpto^ 
unresisting, and nnlamented by the people. On 
the 12th of Majr Ferdinand entered his c«piui,jimd 
was received with demonstrations of ^pular ^ 
and enthusiasm, inferior in degnee nnl^ to wbat 
had been displayed by the XtaSan peasantry and 
the f>opulaoe at Rome 4m the arrival of the payft. 
Except hy the knife and stiletto and in private re* 
venge, blood was nut shed «iow ; hut soatmlds 
soon erected in more than one city of Spain. 

The Buke of Welhngton (he had received t|uf 
•rank from the Priucc Regent) hastened to MwSS 
as soon os his numerous occupations would aUow 
him, in order to mediate between the infuriated 
parties, and to bestow some good advice on the so- 
stored king and government. He arrived at .the 
Spanish capital on the 24th of Majr- He was aery 
well received by the king and his miaioters, .but 
he confessed his fear that he had done very Jit||e 
good b} coining. He found that nothing could he 
more popular than the king and his mcasuxes, as 
far as they hadgioue to the overthrow of the Cortes 
constitution ; and that, though some tliought it aa 
unnecassary and impolitic measure, the arrest ^ 
the Liberalcs was .liked by the pec^ at large. The 
duke, uswcll as his Urutbor tbe British ambassador, 
Sir Henry Wellesley, who Imd waited upon Fer- 
dinand at Valencia, and General Whiltinghaiiv* 
who hud escorted hun from Zaragoco, struqgly 
recommended, .not that Ferdinand should swear 
to tbe wild, democralic, and impracticable consti- 
tution establwhad, hut that be should hasten to 
frame and recognise one better suited to the coun- 
try, to tlie habits and opinions of the Spanish 
people, and to the laws and customs of the Spanish 
monarchy. To the Duke of San Carlos and others, 
Wellington urged the necessity of thckiqg govern- 
ing on liberal principles : — hut in writing to Lord 
Castlereagli he said, The fact is, that there are 
no public men in this eountry wlio arc ocuuaintod 
either with tbe interests or the wishes of the , coun- 
try ; and they are so slow m tUir motione* Ihtt it 
is impossible to do an 3 fthiiig with them.'* * 

On the 11th of June the Duke of WelUqglan 
was again with his smvy, which, with .the 
tion of some divisions previously einbarkedior 
purpose of carrying war into tbe interior ,of ^ 
United States of America, was coUectod at Bor- 
deaux, in order to evacuate France accardi^S b) 
tbe treaty of Paris. On .the 14tb of .June i|e 
issued bis CMM.wall ynsarai Mrdfrm to 
troopB, congratulating them qM. the .recent events 
wbieb had restored peace lo^ibeir conatry and;to 
the world, and upon ,the jpeat enhsie which 
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Britiih amy had in producing these events, and 
on the high character with which the army would 
quit France. He declared that, though separated 
from them, he should never cease to feel the warmest 
interest in their welfare and honour ; and that he 
would be at all times happy to be of service to those 
to whose conduct, discipline, and gallantry their 
country stood so much indebted. His Grace 
rived in London on the 23rd of June, to meet with 
an enthusiastic and grateful reception which has 
never been Burpassed. Parliament was sitting, 
having re-assembled, according to a second pioro- 
ation, on the 2lBt of March. On the 28th of 
one, his Grace’s various patents in the peerage, 
as baron, viscount, earl, marquess, duke, were read 
in the House of Lords by the clerks ; and the 
duke then for the first time took the oaths and his 
seat. Lord Chancellor Eldon then rose; and, 
pursuant to their lordships’ previous order, gave 
the thanks of that House to Field-Marshal the Duke 
of Wellington for his eminent and unremitting ser- 
vice to his Majesty and to the public. On the 1st 
of July his Grace attended in the House of Com- 
mons, and he received the thanks of that House, 
through the Speaker, Abbot. The sum of 500, 000^. 
was afterwards voted to be laid out in the purchase 
of an estate for his Grace, to be a lasting token of 
the national gratitude. 

The legislative measures of this short parlia- 
mentary session are of little historical importance. 
The budget of the year was laid before the House 
of Commons on the 13th of June. The whole 
amount of supplies exceeded 75,600,000/. The 
session was closed on the 30th of July by the 
Prince Regent in person. The autumnal session 
presented no matter of great interest. It was 
opened on the 8th of November by the speech from 
the throne, which was again delivered by the 
Regent in person ; and on the 2nd of December 
the Houses adjourned till the 9th of February next. 
In the month of August the Duke of Wellington 
proceeded to Paris as ambassador of Great Britain 
to Louis XVIII. 

A.D. 1815.— The great Congress of Vienna began 
to assemble at the opening of the year ; and in the 
month of January the Duke of Wellington re- 
paired thither. Our parliament re-assembled in 
February. The oppositiofi, which had already ex- 
pressed a strong and indignant disapprobation of 
the forcible transfer of Norway from Denmark to 
Sweden, now censured with equal severi^ the 
annexation of the worthless old republic of Genoa 
to the dominions of the King of Sardinia. With 
less questionable reason, and with a generous 
English feeling which did them honour, they took 
up the case of two Spanish refugees of the liberal 
party who had taken refuge in Gibraltar, and had 
there, in an unprecedented and monstrous manner, 
been delivered up to the authorities of the King of 
Spain by our temporary deputy governor, General 
Smith. Parliament had got over these matters, 
and was discussing subjects of home policy, regu- 
lating the reduction of the militia, &c., as if all 


fears of war were over, when England and Europe 
were startled, as at a thunder-clap, by the intelli- 
gence that Bonaparte had escaped from his narrow 
insular empire to repossess himself of his old 
French empire. On the 6th of April, a message 
from the Prince Regent was delivered to each 
House, communicating the information that events 
which had recently occurred in France— events 
which threatened consequences highly dangerous 
to the tranquillity and independence of Europe- 
had induced his royal highness to give directions 
for the immediate augmentation of our land and 
sea forces, and to lose no time in communicating 
with our allies for the purpose of forming such a 
concert as might effectually provide for the ge- 
neral and permanent security of Europe. On the 
following day the Earl of Liverpool rose in the 
Lords to move a corresponding address to the 
Regent. His lordship affirmed that our negocia- 
tor at Paris, Lord Castlereagh, had expressed a 
strong disapprobation of the treaty concluded by 
the allied sovereigns with Bonaparte, but that, the 
representations of those sovereigns having at length 
convinced him of its necessity or expediency, he 
(Lord C.) had consented to accede to it in part, 
namely, as far as concerned the possession of the 
Isle of Elba by Bonaparte, and the sovereignty 
of the Duchies of Parma and Piacenza conferred 
on his wife Maria-Louisa. On the same day, in 
the House of Commons, Lord Castlereagh, who 
had been personally engaged in many of the pre- 
vious transactions, explained IKtw it was that the 
disturber of Europe had escaped. It had never, 
he said, been the intention of the allied powers, 
who accepted his unconditional act of abdication, 
to consider or to treat Bonaparte as a prisoner, or to 
exercise a system of police or espionage with respect 
to him. They relied on the treaty of Fontainebleau, 
and upon the apparent determination of the French 
people to have done with him for ever, and to 
adhere to Louis XVII I. Bonaparte was invested 
with the Bovereigiity of the island of Elba; a cer- 
tain number of troops had been allowed to collect 
round him, as the island had been and might again 
be exposed to the descents of the Barbary corsairs ; 
and he had had a sort of naval equipment under 
his flag, which the British officer on that station 
had no power of visiting. This was also the case 
with the naval officer of Louis XVIII. Colonel 
Campbell, who had been one of Bonaparte’s con- 
ductors to Elba, had indeed been suffered to remain 
between that island and Leghorn ; but his visits 
had latterly been discouraged by Bonaparte ; and 
a sort of English vice-consul, who resided on the 
island, was put under the surveillance of two gen- 
darmes at the time Bonaparte was making his 
preparations to invade France. Mr. Whitbread 
vehemently opposed a renewal of war by England, 
or what he termed commencing a new crusade 
for the purpose of determining who should fill the 
throne of ^ance.” He even recommended that 
we should renew with Bonaparte the treaty which 
had been concluded with Louis XVII!. Only 32 
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nembers voted with him, while 220 v^ agoiiMt 
him. The miniiterial addrem to the Regent wm 
carried in both Houeea without any division upon 
it; .nd the mtion at large Wt aa 
liament that nothing was left for England to do 
but to draw the sword again, and never sheath it 
until Bonaparte should be consigned to some siuer 
place than Elba. The parliament continu^ sitting 
till the battle of Waterloo falsified the sinister pro- 
pheciei of those who had voted agunat Ae new 
war, beeau« it would he aa long M the last. Sub- 
aidiea, or aida in money given under other namea, 
were voted to a laye amount, 
the year was raised to very nearly ^jOW.OOtM. 

•The astounding news of the fli^ght from Elba 

was announced to diplomattsts of Euro^ sithng 

in congress at Vienna by Talleyrand. There was 
no hesitetion there as to what was to be done. 
The representatives of the allied sovereigns imme- 
diately agreed to join their forces again, in order 
to frustrate Bonaparte’s attempt, and to maintain 
entire the treaty of Pans. On the 1^3th of March 
the ministers of the eight powers * assembled at 
Vienna, including the ministers of the King ot 
France, signed a paper, by which they declared 
Napoleon Bonaparte an outlaw, a violator of 
treaties, and a disturber of the peace of the world, 
and delivered him over to public vengeauce <rm- 
dicte pubhque). The Duke of Wellington, who 
was immediately called upon by the Emperor of 
Austria, by the Emperor of Russia (who w-as also 
at Vienna), and by the plenipotentiaries and gene- 
rals of all nations there assembled, to assist in 
drawing up a grand plan of military operations, 
announced to his government that all that had 
occurred in France since Bonaparte’s return had 
augmented “ the eagerness of the different powers 
to put forth the general strength for the common 
protection.” t At the same time his grace an- 
nounced that it would be quite impossible for these 
allied powers to make an effort adequate to the 
occasion unless they should obtain the aid of 
English money. With proper assistance, and with 
an efficient British force co-cperating with the 
allies, he was quite confident that the contest 
would bt: “ a very short one, and decidedly suc- 
cessful.*’ “ Nothing,” he said, “ could he done 
with a small force ; the war would linger on and 
end to our disadvantage. Motives of economy, 
then, should induce the British government to 
measures to bring the largest possible force 
into action at the earliest period of time.’* It wm 
upon this wise calculation that Lord Uvcrpool’s 
government made its prodigious financial effort; 
and that it agreed to furnish all the British troops 
it could spare, and to pay for other troops that 
should make up the force lupplied by Great Bri- 
tain to 125,000 men. Austria amed to furnish 
300,000 men, Russia 225,000, Prusaia 236,000, 

• Tli« mcht P0W«* AurtrU. SfiAiii. Fniio*. 
l*nvtn^ a— and Swedni. The niniiiMt f®r Great Bri- 

1 oitu^. rruM , i-nla Catheut aad CbaBartv. and 
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the various states of Germany 150,000, and HoP 
land afterwanls agreed to fumith 50,(M. On tha 
23rd of March, Austria, Riuaia, Pmnia, and Gi^ 
Britain concluded the treaty of Vienna, oonfitming 
the principles of the Treaty of Chaamoiil^ which 
they had agreeil to on the lit of March, 1614, 
after the breaking up of the congren at Cl^lmi, 
and by which they ^und themselves to make no 
separate peace, and to conclude neither ceaeation 
of iiOBtilitiea nor any convention whatever except 
by general content. On the morning of the 29th 
of March, four days after signing this treaty, the 
Duke of Wellington left Vienna, m order to exa- 
mine the military state of aAiri in Belrium, which 
country, as of old, was quite sure to be the first 
battle-iicld. He arrived at Brussels on the night 
of the 4th of April ; and, rapidly as he had tra- 
velled, he had found time to observe the condition 
and spint of several bodies of the allied armies. 

A Btrong Prussian corps, which hsd been left at 
Aix-la-Chapellc, was “ very content ” at the prot- 
pect of another brush with Bonaparte. As early 
as the 5th of April the Duke announced that, after 
having placed 13.400 men in the fortrctiei of 
Belgium, he could assemble 23,000 men of goCd 
English and Hanoverian troops, 20,000 Dutch 
ami Belgian troops, and about 60 pieces of artil- 
Icry; hut, as it was understood that Bonaparte, 
who had not arrived at Paris until the 20lh of 
March, would not commence his attack until he 
had collected hia whole force, every exertion was 
made to raise this allied force in Belgium to an 
equality with his in the shortest space of time [lot- 
siblc; and the incredible labour of correipondijnce 
to quicken the preparations and the march of 
Dutchmen, Prussians, Hanoverians, Austrian!, and 
armies of nearly all the nations of Europe, in- 
cluding some of the slowest, fell principally upon 

Wellington. , , , . r 

The essential poinU of the famous escapade from 
Elba are soon told. If Bonaparte had ever gone 
thither with the intention of stopping, he had 
changed his mind in a very short time. He had 
not been one month in the island ere he com- 
menced a secret but most active correspondence 
with his friends both m France and Itefy. Thu 
correspondence became still more active aa hia 
friends and agents reported to him the ntnm of 
the French prisoners of war from Russia, Polan^ 
PruBsia, Saxony, England, Spain, &c., and relatM 
that the temper of these veterans was unchanged, 
that their devotion to glory and to their empeier 
was as great as ever. Several of these retumd 
prisoners, men as well as officers, passed over frena 
Time to time to Elba, to offer their t^cee to 
his guard, and to speak of the attachment of their 
comrades to their old chief, and of their contemi^ 
for the Bourbon king, who could not mount a 
horse, and who wai a great diaeonniger of toe 
military profeasion, as be wanted nodung but 
peace. Tb these men the cafop bad, indeed, be- 
come a home : and they could not bat regret the 
Ic^er who had lo long led them from victory to 
4 L 2 • 
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tictory, them free quKiters, irith the inci- 

detttw pTivileges of phinder, a coaetadU change of 
oeiiery and exettement, and pltaiant eantonmenta in 
tive ineit citiea ef Euroro * It wta in their nalme 
tn forget eaolly both tW eomradea who had pe- 
rhihedaiAd their own oeeaiioiitl hard eufferiD^; 
and tibe Batwaal eonfidenee and the pride of many 
^ctoriea made thenn^erkih the belief that, if they had 
been in Fraoee in 1814, Napoleon would not have 
been beaton by all the odds againat him. They 
ako gave impmt credit to the anertion that the 
emperor had been betrayed by tome of bis mar- 
Bhali, and embraced the corollary, that, with kea 
wealthy and pampered and more faithful generals, 
he was hkely to succeed in a new trial. This, too, 
opened the brilliant and tempting perspective of a 
new east of promotions, orders, titles, &c. And 
what was there to get or to hope for from Louis 
XVI II. ? Besides these selfish considerations, there 
were certainly higber motives of action : many of 
these men were enthusiastically attached to the 
military glory of their old master, and were eager 
above all things to wipe off the disgrace of defeat 
from their country. In the vain hope of keeping 
matters quiet by making as few changes as possi- 
ble, Louis XVII I. had retained in his service 
nearly all the men that Bonaparte had left in em- 
ployment, and many of the subordinate agents of 
the police, post-office, and other departments were 
in Napoleon’s interest. It was the same with most 
of the municipal authorities, at least in the centre 
and in the north of France. Even in the standing 
army few of Bonaparte’s officers had been changed, 
and men like Ney and Davoust were left at the 
head of these forces. Although Louis XVIII. 
had abilities, information, liberal views, and ex- 
cellent intentions, the emigrants and other royalists 
who surrounded him, and the civil government 
which their importunities had forced upon him, 
were at once imbecile and extravagant, weak (as 
they had no hold on the people), and yet revenge- 
ful; and, after the departure of Talleyrand for 
Vienna, nearly everything went wrong, and, though 
no acts of tyranny were committed, many petty 
spites were indulged in. Moreover, the weak go- 
vernment of King Louis, surrounded from the first 
moment of its existence by treachery and by plots, 
had no instruments wherewith to operate ; the po- 
lice, from which it expected information, was in 
the interest of Bonaparte ; the officers and people 
who managed the telegraphs were in the interest 
of Bonaparte ; the magistrates upon whom it de- 
pended for the suppression of cabal and sedition 
were (at least in a great part of France) in the in- 
terest of Bonaparte; the troops upon which it 
counted for the suppression of insurrection were 
almost to a man devoted to Bonaparte ; and, when 
the government could no longer be kept ignorant 
that something was preparing, the police protested 
that it was but a bagatelle, a mere fit of impatience 
and uneasiness which would soon pass off under 
gentlo treatment. It is said that long before the 

* A. VieuHeux.— Fleiiry tie Chaboulon, Memoires. 


elose of the year 1814, the imtiaied naned the 
nonth and almost the very dey on which the em- 
peror would return. Sonie of the eld lepnblican 
party, inciadxng men who Imd conspired against 
him, now joined the BonepartnOi, and invited Na- 
poleon to return. The faiDthers, sialers, and other 
relatives of Bonepnrte, all rich,'’ and one of them 
(Mnrat) stiU powerfril, promoted the widely spread 
plot, for they all felt that by his fall they had 
either been reined to obacurity or kft withont any 
prop to their adventitiofa greatnesi. Murat’s 
wife was incessantly teUing him that Austria would 
itover abide by her treaty with him, that all the 
members of the grand alliance were determined to 
restore King Ferdinand, that, unless the throne of 
Napoleon could here-established, his throne of 
Naples must fall, and leave him and her and her 
children, not only without a kingdom, but without 
a home ; and at the proper moment, when the 
weak mind of Murat was oscillating like the pen- 
dulum of a clock, Napoleon himself wrote to tell 
him that the lion was not dead, but only sleeping ! 
Murat prepared for the reveiller. Except the car- 
dinal-uncle Fesch, Louis Bonaparte, the ex-king of 
Holland, and Eugene Beauhamais, the ex-viceroy 
of Italy, every living member or connexion of the 
Bonaparte family appears to have been actively 
engaged. Madame Hortense, sister of Beauhar- 
nais, wife of Louis, and ex-queen of Holland, was 
very busy, and, as she had been allowed to remain 
in Paris, she had many means of being useful, 
and her house became a prigcipal rendezvous 
of the party. She sent messages and secret agents 
to her brother in Bavaria; but Eugene would not 
be moved, and he remained quiet with his wife and 
father-in-law in Munich. Lucien Bonaparte, 
though he had incurred so much disgrace, though 
he had been obliged to seek a refuge in England, 
was very eager for his brother’s restoration, and, as 
a professed liberal and constitutionalist, he under- 
took to manage the liberal and constitutional parties. 

It was on the 26th of February, 1815, that 
Napoleon embarked with a body of about 1000 
men, composed of some of his old guards who had 
followed him to Elba, of some Italians and Elbeae, 
some Corsicans and others, comprising about 200 
dragoons and about 100 Polish lancers, with 
saddles, but without horses. On the Ist of March 
he landed at Cannes, a short distance from Frejus. 
The Provencals neither welcomed him nor attempted 
to oppose him. There were no king’s troops in 
the neighbourhood. He hurried through Provence, 
into Dauphiny, “ fhe cradle of the Involution 
and there the people began to flock round his 
standard. Still no troops joined him, and he felt 
uneasy. On the 5th of March he issued two ex- 
citing proclamations, one to the French people, and 
the other to the army. It was in the latter that 
he said that his soldiers had not been beaten, and 
that he and they had only been betrayed ; that in 
his exile he had heard the complaining voice of hia 
army, and that he had arrived once more among 
Uiem to renew their glory, and to put down foreign 
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interference. After reminding them of the vie> 
toriei of Ulm, Austerlitz^ Jena, &c., and bidding 
them come and range themaeWea under the banaor 
of their old chief, he laid, ** Victory ahaU march 
at the charging step. The eagle ahaU fly from 
steeple to steeple, till she ps ich ea m ham of 
Notre Dame!" This faorhmrtka poAeBiA SA 
immense effect As he a pproac h ed Cl saBehl B > he 
met for the first time soase legite traopa. TlMp 
were a battalion of inlutiy, waieh had been aanl 
forward from tibat city to stop his maifh; bnt a 
short parley m the md ended hs their yiaaag 
him. Just oataide the twJh ef Ow sm bl e , hm ^ 
regiment oi dm liDe» g anm a nded by M. Chariee 
, de LabddoyhfOk an cfiear ef nohb bot h, an d me 
who had been proMlsd hf Loais XVlIl., bnl 
who had recently eet eat froas Vum ivith dm de- 
termination to break bit oath to dad king, set up 
a joyous shout, m^ed fresn their raaka to hag 
and kiss their old comrades, who bod come from 
Elba, crying “ Vive I’Empereur !” and joined him. 
General Marchand, who commanded the strong 
garrison within the walls, shut the gates, and 
would fain have done his duty ; but his men joined 
in the cry of " Vive I'Empcrcur,** and, when Bona- 
parte blew open one of the gates with a howitzer, 
all the soldiers did what the 7th regiment had 
done just before them. Next morning the civil 
authorities of Grenoble renewed their allegiance. 
Bonaparte had now an enthusiastic veteran army 
of nearly 7000 men. With this force he descended 
the mountains of Dauphiny, and appeared within 
sight of Lyons on the 10th of March. The king’s 
brother, the Count d’Artois, was in that city, and 
was ably and honestly assisted by Marshal Mac- 
donald, who could not throw his oaths to the wind ; 
but the troops and the populace at Lyons followed 
the example at Grenoble, the prince and the con- 
scientious marshal were obliged to fly for their 
lives, and Bonaparte entered that second city of 
France in triumph. The rest of the march to 
Paris w'os a triumphant one. All along the road 
the emperor was joined by soidiera, in detach- 
ments, Dattalions, or entire divisions, who tore the 
white cockade fron their caps, trampled upon it, 
and mounted the tricolor. Tlie Bourbons were 
abandoned by the whole army ; yet still, except in 
Grenoble and in Lyons, the people gave few or no 
signs of enthusiasm : many fled out of the way, 
and the majority of those that remained on the 
line of march seemed to be bewildered, and to 
be wondering what would come next. Louis 
XVIII. was now waited upon by Marshal Ney, 
whom he had favoured and honoured, but who 
apparently apprehended that the command of the 
troops that still remained under the white flog 
would be given to Macdonald, or to Marmont, 
or to some other manhal equally averse to per- 
jury and treason. Ney, with a profusion of pro- 
testations, volunteered to take the command, to 
intercept the invader; and, on getting what he 
wished, and on kissing the king’s hand at parting, 
he swore that within a week he would bring Bona- 
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parte to Paris in an iron cage.* " Adieu, mar- 
shal ; I trust to your honour and fidelity," wdt the 
reply of the confiding and duped l^uis. The 
marshal went to Lons-le-Sauhiier, and joined the 
esspror with bia entire force! Nothing now re- 
mtimA to I^nwii h«l sons hattaliona under Mar- 
itod MacdoDaMi who pooled himaelf at Melan, 
btowm Pm aad FmitiiiMbfoatt. On the 19th 
ei Mank Bcaofaito dept in the oM palace of 
FoninbiMaeini, wMt bo hod olgnod hit act of ab- 
diceekm in Iba pracedlng mm of April. The 
next Bomii^ he rewim hie emf much for the 
copitaL Intoiod of dioMdiiif Mo ftornge, Mac- 
demd’h people trsmlMl on their unite flags and 
eoekode^ dmtod^^ivo rSmpereur," kissed, 
biig|od» and joanod. Mocdoiinld, with a few offi- 
eefOft eocoMd to Paris. He foond the Tuileries 
deoerted : Louis XVIIl. hml fred at midnight for 
the ibrtified town of lil^ near the Belgian fron- 
tier, and moat of his ministerB and courtiers had 
I fled many hours before. The Royalists wept and 
‘ tore their hair, but they were helpless ; the mass 
of the population of Paris seemed totally indif- 
ferent ; there was no armed force within the city 
upon which any dependence could be placed. 
About twelve hours after the king’s depaitmre, or 
at noon of the 20th, a great troop of half-pay 
officers, with their swords drawn, with two pieces 
of cannon, and a detachment of cuirassiers, reached 
the Place de CarrouicJ, shouting “Vive I’Em- 
pereur !” and demanding to mount the 

palace with the national guards. Tiiere was no 
resisting this demand, and, m the gardens of the 
Tuileries, in the courts, and at the gates of the 
palace, national guards, wearing the white cockade, 
were mixed with these half-pay desperados wear- 
ing the tricolor eockadc. Shortly after this, there 
arrived at the Tuileries, from all qunrters of Paris, 
new (icrsonages, ex-ministers of Bonaparte, coun- 
cillors of state, chamberlains in their imperial 
court costume, comptrollers of the household, court 
valets in their old livery, cooks, and butlers, who 
resumed their services as trannuilly as they could 
have done if Bonaparte had only been absent on a 
short journey or campaign, and as if his court and 
household had been kept in a state of readiness for 
his return. Ladies appertaining to the imperial 
court 'now began to arrive, and to fill the salont 
of the palace ; and the very ushers and pages were 
already at the doors of the several apartmenta, to 
maintain the strict imperial et^uette. At half* 
past nine, on the night of the 20th— a foggv and 
rainy night — a tremendous noise annouocra the 
arrival of the emperor, a troop of lancers galloped 
through the pnncipal gate, a low mud-covered 
carriage stopped, Bonaparte in hli grey jyeat-coat 
stepped out, a number of generals and offliBera took 
him on their aboulderi, and carried him up to the 
state apartments, while the soldici^ and a part of the 
mob rent the air with aiet of “ Vive V^Rmpereur !**+ 

* Ney ndmitiMl on HU trial that lit IM asld iHatc wofiU. 
i giiaraoto-Hnit Ileum dr Oarda a« CHalmn dee TnllefUe pendeat 
1m joumeet dw iv et to llan ISIS, flar na Onna^ da U Oardt 
Nntiooale 
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Thus far all hud seemed to go well, but the 
triumph was soon damped by sundry little circum- 
Btancea. It v/as impossible not to see that, with 
the exception of some of those faubourg mobs, 
which he hated and feared, the people of Paris 
were silent, lukewarm, cautious, or averse. Then 
came brother Lucien with his tail of constitution- 
alists and liberals, including Carnot and Fouche^ 
protesting that the promises and pledges he had 
iven must be kept, that the French people must 
ave more liberty than they had enjoyed under 
the empire or under the restoration, that France 
could no longer do without a free constitution, 
and, finally, that the liberals would do nothing 
for him unless he granted a new constitution. 
Bonaparte said that there would be lime for 
making a good constitution hereafter, when he 
should have dissolved by victories the European 
confederacy against him ; that now every thought 
ought to be given to the means of raising money 
and troops, the casting of artillery, the manufac- 
turing of arms, ammunition, &c., in order to put 
him in condition to scatter the armies of the allies. 
But the liberals stuck to their point ; the consti- 
tution must come first, their exertions in his 
cause afterwards : and, accordingly, though sorely 
against his will, Bonaparte proclaimed a sort of 
constitution, under the very unpromising title of 
** Acte AddiUonnel aux Constitutions de VEm- 
pire,^* The liberals, who had expected to be 
allowed to make the constitution themselves, were 
grievously offended ; and those among them who 
were sincere in their constitutionalism declared this 
Acte Additionel a poor defective thing, although it 
was known that Carnot, and that great and unwea- 
Tied maker of constitutions, the Abbd Si^yts, had 
been consulted by the emperor in its confection. 
Substantially the Acte was much the same as the 
charte which Louis XVIII. had given {octroyee) 


in 1814.* On the 4th of June, three days after 
Bonaparte, his great officers of state, marshals, 
generals, &c., had taken their oaths to this consti- 
tution at a grand celebration, called a Champ de 
Mai, but held in the Champ de Mars, and in 
the month of June, the two new Chambers opened 
their session. The Chamber of Peers, appointed 
by the emperor himself, and composed princi- 
pally of men who owed their rank and fortune to 
him, at first seemed disposed to be as submissive 
as the Senate had formerly been. The Chamber 
of Representatives showed at once a very different 
disposition, raising the voice of criticism and 
censure which the man of the people had never 
been able to bear. Their session was a very 
short one ; and the first serious business the two 
Houses or Chambers did w'as to pronounce the 
dethronement of Bonaparte. Before that crisis 
arrived, he bitterly reproached his brother Lucien 
and others, for advising and forcing him to give 
this constitution, and to call these Chambers to- 
gether. After eleven weeks’ sojourn in the capi- 
tal, matters stood with him much as they did 
when he arrived ; he could count confidently on 
the devotion and bravery of his old army, but 
he could not hope that the rest of France would 
do much for him. His distress, or doubts, were 
increased by the dismal news which came howl- 
ing to him from beyond the Alps. Murat, in- 
stead of waiting for his mot d^ordre^ had thrown 
off the mask as soon as he learned the departure 
from Elba, had rushed towards Upper Italy like a 
madman, had been beaten by the Austrians, aban- 

* There were to he an heredltaiy Dhamber of Peere appointed by 
the Emperor, and a Chamber of RepretentatiTee elected, not by the 
citizens dire^ly, but by the electoral collegei of France. The Re- 
presentative dhamber was to be renewed by eleotioo every five years, 
and was to possess the encliisive right of voting taxes, gar. Mlnisteri 
were to be responsible, and Judges inemovaUe. Property was 
declared invioUble, and all suli|Jeota were to have the sight of 
petitioning. 
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doned by bii own anny, and put to an ignominioui 
[ flight from bia kingdom of Naples, man) weeki 
bmoie Bonaparte was ready to commence opera* 
tioDs on the frontiers of Belgium. Bonaparte 
afterwards declared that the blind precipitation of 
Murat in 1815 did more mischief to his cause than 
Murat’s defection in 1814 had done. But this was 
not true. 

On the night of the Hth of June, just a week 
after the opening of the two Chambers, Bonaparte 
quitted Paris to open the campaign. His coun- 
tenance, which had long^bem clouded, brightened 
as he sprung into his travelling carriage, and as he 
said, or as he is reported to have said, “7e vaif 
•trie mi^surer avec ce VUtainton" (I am going to : 
measure myself with this Wellington) He had j 
assembled an army of about 125,000 men, chiefly 
veteran troops, of whom 25,000 were cavalry, 
and 350 pieces of artillery. With this force he I 
advanced to the Belgian frontier on the Hth of I 
June, and on the very next day the stem conflict 
began. 

In the meantime, the Duke of Wellington had 
raised his force in the field to about 70,000 men, 
of whom not near one-half were British. Knowing 
that his adversary would bring ^ith him a tre- 
mendous artillery, Wellington had applied for 1 50 
British pieces ; but so miserably had he been sup- 
plied by our government, and by those who kept 
the keys at Woolwich, where there were guns 
enough to cannonade the world, that, when he 
united all his English pieces with those of the 
Dutch and German under him, he found he had 
only some 84 pieces. The duke’s head quarters 
were at Brussels, the capital of the country, whirh 
it was Bonaparte’s first great object to gain, and 
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the poswssion of which would hm given the 
French immense advantages, moral and poUtieal, 
as well as military. On the duke’a left lay Mar- 
shal Blflcher with the Pnisaiaa army, estimated 
(after the junction of Buknr’s corpa) at about 
60,000 men. The old marshal was well aup* 
lied with artillery, his government having sent 
im 200 cannon; but unluckily his artillerymen 
were not verv good, and he had to complain of the 
manner in which his guni were served when the 
French fell upon him. BlQcher’s head-quarters 
were at Namur. The two armies were, of neces- 
sity, spread over a wide extent of country. The 
Duke of Wellington’! had to preserve its commu- 
nications with England, Holland, and Germany; 
to be near enough to connect readily with the 
Prussian army, and to protect Bruasels. BlQcher’s 
army had to preserve its communications with the 
country in his rear and on his left, through which 
the reinforcements of the grand allied armies were 
to advance ; be had to give the hand to Welling- 
ton, and at the same time he had to watch a long 
extent of frontier ; and on that north-east frontier 
of France there were many strong fortresses, which 
enabled Bonaparte to mask his movements, and to 
attack wherever he chose, without letting his attack 
be foreseen by hits enemy. In front of the ex- 
tended lines of the British, and their immediate 
allies, tlic Hanoverians, Brunswickers, &c., there 
were, besides country bye-roads, no fewer than four 
great roads (paved roads, proper for the passage 
of artillery, and for all military purposes) ; and it 
was because there were all these roads leading 
from the French departments of the north, and 
the fortresses on the French frontier, and becaute 
the Duke of Wellington could not possibly tell or 
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ftifeieifc Vy wliich €f teie ^ mds «hc Fse&ch might 
^lOMe to ftdvam, tint fot «f In Ibneea were 
widely eprwd, in «rd 0 r to watdi Iton aH, while 
the fenoamder <of hit imv mi inept in hand, in 
order to bt thrown upwi whMever the attack 
ihenld he »de ngiiMfe. Theae men were «very 
my beMer in atnd round Bnnaeli than they would 
hare been if hiroottleed and oantoaed on high 
mda ; and 4he artillery was also better there, for 
of thk nm Weilhigton had not to npare; — ^it was 
poeftMl that he should have it all on the field of 
battle, and, embraomg hll the possible lines by 
which the FVench migM attack, the British generd 
had, where it stood, the belt means of tnovitig it 
rapidly to any one ^ them. If the gans had &en 
collected on one point, and thememy had attacked 
at oncfther, the gans conld not bare been so easily 
mored. If, as aome commanders might have 
done, he had his troops marchmg and coun- 
termarching from point to point, he would rery 
uselessly hare wasted the strength and spirit of 
the troops before the day of battle nrrired. Con- 
centration of force is the finest of all things in 
war, in its proper place; and several of the con- 
tinental armies, and especially the Austrian, had 
been, and continue to he, deservedly censured for 
their practice of extension in line, and separation 
of ports. But there are cases in which the idea of 
concentration is an ohsurdity ; and certain English . 
writers, destitute of military study, and incapable 
of comprehending the simplest principles of the 
military art, have taken np nie old criticism against 
the Austrian generals, and have applied it to a case 
to which it is utterly inapplicable. If, as he had 
once hoped, the D^e c5f Wellington had been 
enabled to commence operations by acting on the 
offensive, then he would have attacked Bonaparte 
on the French frontier in one or two condensed 
masses ; and then Bonaparte, not knowing where 
the attack would be made, must have had his army 
stretched out in lines along that frontier, having 
merely reserved to himself (as Wellington did) , 
the best plan and the best means of concentration 
when and where the attack should be made. But 
the duke had not received from England the acces- 
sion of strength which he had calculated upon 4 
the grand army of Prince Schwartzenbaii; was still 
somewhere in Ctermauv ; witti nfoue hut 
Blucber to oo-mrate with 'liim, and wvllh forcm 
which, if unUo^ WDidd ^&ot dim mcwefisd by 
30,000 men €ni|ywliiitth ^oaqMtte 9wd '«e- 
tually in the flRii,ifcWiw^t to iiw i ^4w^ ) 

to attack a ficiMair tooumd mu mwws wad j 
well garrisoned Rmmmi, smt 4o dovifle I 

where an arnw^dfiMmwMitodtollqgdosNp^ ^ 
the army on fhedroititor. > 

words will aarifte Itoe lawdar ao imiiMlitorl ^tbe ^ 
absurd charge, dM: %eWlto ^ RRMfgtoatoni | 
not only out- maiiC BWi wd mtA » a i ii|y i Wi |i il], but f 
actually taken by anpftoe-Hitt t|pMaitt 
babble which has been recerf^-aiift WBi y Wy C*- ^ 
posed, but which every patriotic and well-informed 
writer ought to continue to hold up to scorn and 


I deiisiMB, wntal the fallacy is utterly exploded, ot 
klt^eiily in French hooks, where the truth Innuck 
msttoers is never to be cxjiected.* 

It was on the I&th of June that Bonaparte 
crossed the Bambiie, «nd advanced npon Charleroi. 
At euaaet, on the i^ecediag evening, aU had been 
quiet «pon the frontiec, and nodiing had been ob- 
served at the Prussian outposts. As the foremost 
of toe French oolumns had been put in motion as 
early as two or three o’clock in the morning, they 
fell suddenly apfxn these outposts just as day was 
dawning. The •outpaata fell back, end then a 
report was went to toe Jluke of Wellington, who 
gave his orders for holding his troops in leadiness 
to marto. But it was not us yet sufficiently elear 
that Bonaparte mtendad the attack upon Charleroi 
to be a serious one, and that he really intended to 
open his voad to Bvassels by the valley of the 
Sambre. The duke, therefore, waited until correct 
intelligence from various .quarters pro.ved, beyond 
the reach of a doubt, that the advance upon Char- 
leroi was the real attack. It was useless to mov^ 
and he had determined loll along not to mov^ until 
he got this certain and full assurance; and the 
information could not be obtained before the event 
happened, that is, before the first French columns, 
advancing by the val% of the Sambre, were 
swelled to a groat army — an operation which re- 
quires rather more time than is taken in the writ- 
ing of a cvitical or rhapsodical sentence for a book. f 
Now that it was time to put his ^army in motion, 
Wellington put it in motion^-to his left. The 
orders for this memorable anarch were not .decided 
upon in a scene of merriment and festivity, and at 
midnight, but in the duke’s hotel, and at about five 
o’clock in the afternoon. These orders ^must have 
reached most of the corps by eight, and probably 
all of the corps by ten o’clock at night. It is quite 
true that the duke did go to a bull that evening, 
and that many of his officers went as well as he, 
because their business of the day was done, and 
becansetoarjmence was not required for such 
details as :i»iiESiK»qp of baggage, &c. The duke’s 
^being at was a ^proof of his equanimity 

lat the most unifieiil joaoment of his whole life. 
IThe Buchess 'Of iRichmaiifltalfaaU was a gay one, 
aond Walliogtonud hietdBeerB jpmsent at it w'crc 
tos cbaerful as «iiy iptot tof toot gay company, 
dtotatt midnigitt toe ^noial officers were quietly 
tosqppeaxed iirom the ball- 
izoom'; ^«Hd muaetthem the (brave Duke of Bruiis- 
«wiok,atoowraB «ml BveDgiqg toeihard fate of his 
tote. Mnrtjy iate» toe jyu ager ^officers were 
wnmmortflmteftetojte any bustle. 

T 1 ji~t 1 iiiiiiiita rltn tli i w|| W taHW ii nii iw ln i iiL. and before 

^0»e4<a^ilihiftiilUi MwwraSiaBifVBtliw 'tattle of Waterloo, by 
Wlr%iNaHb’liaai,«4B‘tosataitetosMw'.’ 

a S dton vfj wtio M of Waterloo, 

waa broasht toSnwele by 
t*he<lliiee Sf'Oswsw, toto jitf '‘gone the paw" fortlia 
Tlrltitiianiiiiral IwtaWliilMlii about three o’clock in the 

‘fiftifttooD. and aie yNnaa duka ^ dinner at hu hotel, 
about a hnndrod yardi from nla qoaitera in the park, which he had 
taken care not to quit during the morning, or even during the prei-od* 
ingday. iThe«Aum of Orange waa loon followed by the Fintaiaii 
general MuflUn, who tnov^t aceounti of the French oniet, &c. 
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the tun of the 16th of June rose, uU wen wurch- 
ing to the held of honour, and many to au early 
grave/' * Before they moved there had been 
some hard fighting. In the course of the 
15th, Bonaparte had established his head quar- 
ters at Charleroi, and Blucher had concen- 
trated the Prussian army upon Sombref, occu- 
pying the villages of St. Amand and Liguy, in 
front of that position ;* and Marshal Ney, con- 
tinuing his march along the road which lesi^ from 
Charleroi to BnisselB, had attacked on the evening 
of the 15th, with his advanced guard, a brigade 
of the army of the Netherlands, under the Prince 
of Weimar, and had forced it back to a fiu-m- 
• house on the road, called Quatre Braa, from the 
local circumstance that the road from Charleroi to 
Brusaels and the road from Nivellea to Namur 
intersect each other, and form, os it were, four 
arms or branches at that point. But the Prince of 
Orange had immediately reinforced Weimar's bri- 
gade, and had kept the farm-house as if it had 
been a fortress. This was the work of the 15th. 
The time which would allow Ney to bring up his 
mam body, would also allow W'elling^on to bring 
up his, or, at least, a sufficient part of it to check- 
mate the French marshal. But, early on the 
niurning of the 16th, the Prince of Orange pushed 
back Ney*s advauced guard, and recovered some 
of the ground between Quatre Bras and Charleroi 
which had been lost on the evening of the 15th. 
At about half-past two in the day. General Picton 
came uj) to Quatre Bras with the 5th division, and 
he was soon followed by the Duke of Brunswick’s 
corps and the Nassau troops. Some hours before 
this, the Duke of Wellington liad ridden across 
the country to confer with Blilcher, at Bry, about 
five miles from Quatre Bras. At that time Ney 
was not in strength in front of Quatre Bras, nor 
was Bonaparte in strength in the immediate front 
of the Prussians at Ligny. But the French, having 
all the advantages which are inseparable from 
offensive movemenU, massed their columns of attack 
quickly in Bliichcr's front ; and, at the same time, 
Ney gathered his strength near Quatre Bras. The 
game to be played was now opened. Bonaparte 
was to crush the Prussian marshal, while Ney 
drove back the English duke. As the Prussian 
corps of General Bulow had not joined, Bucher 
was attacked by a force numerically superior to 
his own ; and after making a most desperate resist- 
ance, particularly in the villages of St. Amand 

• Major M. Shercr. — Thia Kallant officer, who leema to be io 
tfeneral ve^ correct, foUowe the wulelyaptead error twhicli Lord 
Byron baa m a Buiauer coiuccEated id venej, that the duke’i marchuM 
ordon were decided upon at the Duclieei of Richmond’a ball. Wi 
ptoona preamt at that haU beUaved thw to he the 


and Ljgny> wid after the gieeM per- 


; but the contrary it proved by the ariler in the ' Qoarterly 
ib^iew, who baa endently had oSMal aourcca of infennation. and 
whoae acoo^ we tove followed. Ihe old alory la, moreover, et 
varunra wtth the duke a memoremlnm. fpr the deiiuty nuarter -roamter 
mml. of ^ I6tii of Jiiiie.~qiieH. See. No. ie.-i7af. Ovwooi, 
freiuagtm Ltqmtcies. We alao eather, finm ibe latter valuaU* 
repertory, that flu* duke'a ataj nt the uucheM of Blchmond'e baU 
ai^have been but idiott< Cor at half-paet nine inihe evenhw we 
^ to the Duke of Bern, and at ten to the Duke of 

Feltre (General Clarke), who had remained eteady to the Boovfaoaa. 
In^ euUer part at the nine day, foe duke had writtoB a fatter to 
uenrnal Sir Henry Clinton, and a \ery long leitv, in Erencb, 
foe elwnye lUfflcalt aubject of atrategy, to ine Bmparer AfaUDder. 
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■anal bniTery, he ownpellcd to quit hu bm- 
Um et ^b»f. With e liirfatAd low, but «ili 
With perfect order, the IhuMiaiii ratiiMl in the 
of tl« night upon WW», ^rSneh^ 
yho M luflerad wveicly, did not punn Sot, 
in point of fiict, there could be uo puiauit, m the 
French did not know for some hours that there 
was any retreat: the Prussians had not f*neifwl 
fighting until it was dark night. At daylight, on 
the following morning, it was easy to soe tbet they 
were TOue ; but it was not until the hour of noon^ 
that Bonaparte ascertained what route Blilcher hod 
taken, and ordered Grouchy to punue bun with 
32,000 men. In the meantime, Ney hod fiiiled in 
his attacks upon Wellington at Quatre Brae. At a 
little after three o'clock on die afUmoou of jthe 
16tb, tlie French marshal, who hud concentnated 
nearly 40,000 men, commenced his attack witli 
two heavy columns of infantry, a large body of 
cavalry, and a numerous and well served artillery. 
At that moment there were not more than 10/100 
of the allies at Quatre Bras, and of these only 
4500 were British infantry. These last ftirccs, jpnd 
the Brunswickers, were, however, not to be broken 
by any charge or by any mode of attack; and 
Ney, after repeated efforts, was repulsed. The 
third division, under General Alten, now came 
up, and joined Picton's uuflmchiug fifth. Ney 
made another grand attack upon the left, but he 
was again met by impenetrable, immovable squares 
of infantry, and was again repulsed. Ney then 
tried the right of the position of Quatre Bras, and 
advancing under cover of a little wood, and attack- 
ing 11 ) great force, and with wonderful impetuosity, 
he cowed some of the worst of WeUington's con- 
tingeuiB that were posted on that nght ; but, just 
as tlic Belgian>« were givmg way. General Cooke 
came up, aud joined battle with some of the Eng- 
lish guards, and the French were once more le- 
peiled. They gathered tliickly in tlie little wood 
near the iarm-houae ; but now tlie Duke of Wel- 
lington sent Gener^ Maitland and his brigade to 
clear that wood, aud it was presently cleared, and 
the French were seen retreating m great confusion. 
The conflict had been tremendras, the loss on both 
sides great ; but the British commander hod 
completely repulsed Ney's very supenor force, and 
had succeeded in his present gieat object, which 
was to prevent Ney from turning BUicher'a ri^, 
and thus throwing himself between the PniasuM 
and the British. The two great bsttlea ibught <m 
this day were only preludes to the greater moMocia 
at Waterloo ; yet at ligny Blficber had kut, 
killed and wounded, ft’om 11 J)00 to I2fi00 
and Wellington had loot at Qgotee Braa 2>39D jn 
wounded, and 350 in Icified.f 

• *' 11i« •asmy nnSc oo •Out to pumn Olaafoal UUmv. Ob 
for coulrMj. • iMitfofa wilUb 1 tontto BDmtoot iolilM 
Uie I7tli), foaal ail quwt . Md for «araiy’a vldHtoB r#ii Um 

t Die JDifo* of WoUiuiltoD'i itouBM fo lfo|Nfah«.>.'fbii km fa 
kilfad nnd wonndiNl was ■unfa up of fcutoi. mi IlsnO' 
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On the following morning, the llth, the Duke 
of Wellington made a retrograde movement upon 
Waterloo, corresponding to the movement of Mar- 
, shal Bluchcr upon Wavre, and in accordance with 
, the plan and combinationa which had been pre- 
viously agreed upon by him and the Pruasian 
marahal. He retired leisurely by Grenappc to the 
I excellent ground which he had chosen, and which 
' many days before he had most attentively examined. 

Perhaps the field of Waterloo had an additional 
I recommendation to the attention of Wellington, 
as it had once been selected by the great Duke of 
Marlborough as a battle-field, and as Marlborough 
had been prevented from gaining a great victory 
there wholly and solely by the stupid obstinacy of 
the Dutch field-commissioners. Although the re- 
tiring from Quatre Bras was made in the middle 
of the day, the French did not attempt to molest 
the march, except by following with a large body 
of cavalry, which was brought up from the right, 
or from the part of the army which had been 
engaged the day before against the Prussians at 
Ligny. A body of lancers charged the rear of the 
English cavalry, and were charged in their turn 
gallantly, though ineffectually, by our 7th hussars, 
who could make no impression on the front of 
their column, in the defile of Genappej but, 
when these lancers, dated with success, debouched 
on a wider space, in front of Genappe, the Earl 
of Uxbridge (Paget) charged them with the first 
regiment of Life Guards, and fairly rode over them. 
There appears to have been no more fighting on 
the road. Marshal Ney was waiting to be joined 
by all the forces of Napoleon which had fought 
Blucher at Ligny, except the 32,000 men under 
Grouchy, which had been ordered by the emperor 
to follow the Prussians, and on no account to quit 
them. This junction took place in the course of the 
day and night of the nth. Deducting Grouchy’s 
32,000 men, and about 10,000 for the killed and 
wounded on the 16th at St. Amand and Ligny, 
and making a liberal allowance for stragglers and 
loiterers, patroles, &c , Bonaparte must thus have 
collected in front of Waterloo about 78,000 men. 
The night of the 17 th, during which Wellington’s 
men lay upon the wet earth, or among the drip- 
ping corn-fields, was a dreary night, with heavy 
rain, thunder, and lightning, and violent gusts of 
wind. They longed for the morrow. It came at 
last ; but Sunday, the 18th of June, was but a dull 
day (meteorologically) ; for, though the rain ceased, 
and the natural thunder gave place to a thunder 

it itated in uur text, but lie§ of the Ant maf^nituclo were thought 
necemn to kwp Bonaparte's cause up and alive in Pans , and 
Monhal Soult, in a dispatch to Marshal Davoust, now war minister, 
to announce that the Emperor Napoleon had Iwaten 
both Wellmgton and Blucher, and had completely separated their 
two armies— hod separated them beyond the hope of ever uniting 
agaiu in his front. “ Wellinj^n and Blucher,” wrote Soult, “eavra 
themeelves with difflculty. The effect was theatrical: in on instant 
the firing ceased, and the enemy was routed in all direotioni.” It 
^ announced that the Emperor Napoleon would enter Bnimels on 
. dUpatoh, puhhslied in the Monlteur, aaid, 

^ noble lord must have been confounded 1 Prisoners are taken 
Iw bonds j they do not know what has become of their commanders ; 

route Is complete on this aide ; and we hope to hear no more of 
. ’'I™®' if they should ever be able to rally. 

As for the Englisli, wo sliall now see what will become of them ! The 
emperor is there I” 


of artillery almost as loud, and far more continuous, 
the sky was overcast with clouds, through which 
the sun rarely broke. The position which the duke 
had taken up was in front of the village of Water- 
loo, and crossed the high roads from Charleroi and 
Nivelles ; it had its right thrown back to a ravine 
near Merke-Braine, which was occupied, and its left 
extended to a height above the hamlet of Ter la 
Haye, which was likewise occupied ; and in front 
of the right centre, and near the Nivelles road, the 
troops occupied the house and gardens of Hougou- 
mont, which covered the*Tetum of that flank ; and 
in front of the left centre they occupied the farm of 
La Have Sainte.* “ By our left,” continues the 
Duke of Wellington, “ we communicated with 
Marshal Prince Blucher at Wavre, through Ohain ; 
and the marshal had promised me that, in case we 
should be attacked, he would support me with one 
or more corps, as might be necessary.” t In the 
rear of the British centre was the farm of Mont St. 
Jean, and a little farther behind the village of that 
name. [The French often call the battle of 
Waterloo the ” Massacre of Mont St. Jean.”] 
Wellington’s force united in this position was 
72,720 men. Of this number, including the 
King’s German Legion, who merited to be classed 
with English troops, 36,273 were British, 7447 
were Hanoverians in British pay, and partly com- 
manded by British officers, 8000 were Bruns- 
wickers, and 21,000 were Belgian and Nassau 
troops, mostly of an inferior quality. Many of 
the troops, British as well as foAiign, had never 
been under fire before this campaign ; some of 
them were little better than raw recruits ; the prime 
of the British army of the Peninsula had been de- 
tached to North America, and had not yet returned ; 
and the beggarly government of Lisbon, though at 
one time it had promised large aid, had not been 
able to send so much as a battalion of those Por- 
tuguese troops which had become under Wellington 
very nearly as good as our own ; and the British 
government, though disappointed in their expecta- 
tions of contingents and auxiliaries from Germany, 
had not thouglit proper to advance the small sub- 
sidy of 200,000/., which the duke calculated would 
be enough to bring him a good Portuguese force. 
The enemy’s troops were veterans, almost to a man ; 
and there were at least 100,000 soldiers of the same 
quality behind them in France. Bonaparte had 
collected his 78,000 men on a range of heights in 
front of the British position, and nut above a mile 
from it : his right was in advance of Planchenois, 
his line crossed the Charleroi road at the farm of 
La Belle Alliance, his left rested on the Genappe 
road. Behind the French the ground rose consi- 
derably, and was skirted by thick woods : in the 
rear of the British and their allies the old forest of 
Soignies “ waved above them her green leaves.” 
Early in the morning, when Bonaparte mounted 
his horse to survey Wellington’s position, he could 
see comparatively but few troops. This induced 
him to fancy that the British general, with whom 

* Diipateh to Eul Bolhunt. f Id. 
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he had come to meaiure himaelf, wai eager to avoid 
the atrife, and had beaten a retreat. General Foy, 
vho had served a long while in Spain, ai^ who 
knew by experience rather more of the ISritisn 
ffcneral than his roaster knew, is said to have 
replied, “Wellington never shows his troops; but, 
if he is yonder, 1 must warn your majesty that the 
English infantry, in close fighting, is the dc>nl . 
(nue IHnfanterie Anglaise en duel est le diahie.) 
When that infantry began to work, Bonaparte ex- 
claimed to some officers near him, ‘ J 
have believed that the English had such fine troops . 
Yet this was but a confession of wilful ignomncc, 
for, although he had not himself seen them in battle 
sinc4 the days of pigtails and powdered he^s. 
starch and stupidity, or since the siege of '^ulon, 
he ought by this time to have learned what British 
troops were from the reports of his marshals, 
generals, and soldiers, who had measured them- 
selves with them and Wellington in the Peninsula. 
Soult for that honourable man was among the mar- 

shals who had broken their oaths to Louis XVI 1 1 , 
and taken the new ones to Napoleon -—was and had 
been for some weeks constantly at his elbow ; hut 
Soult was also of the class of those honourable men 
who could resort to anv fiction or suhterfuge rather 
than confess the honest truth that they had been 
beaten. Soult, however, is said to have added his 
warning to that of Foy, or to have told his master 
that his victory w'ould not be an easy one. But, 
whatever were the warnings, it seems quite certain 
that Bonaparte began the battle witli a confident 
assurance of success ; for he knew his own supe- 
riority in arlillcrv and in numbers to Wellinglon, 
and he had run into the mistake (the grealest uua- 
take committed by any one party during this brief 
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war) of believing that Mtrakal Blficher, dispirited 
by the loss he had aufiered at Ligny, woula con- 
tinue his retreat in order to avoid Grouchy, and 
would not rally anywhere near enough to eupport 
Wellington, or to renew his communications with 
him. 

Soon after ten o’clock on this Sabbath mom a 
great stir was observed along the French lines, snd 
particularly near the farm of Rossuuie, where ^aa- 
parte then stood with his famous Old Guard. 
Columns of infantry were seen forming ; the ca- 
valry were moving about ; the parks of artillery 
were brought forward with great noise and shout- 
ing. And presently a furious attack was made 
upon the post at llougoumont, on the right ofWel- 
lington*B centre, llougoumont, with its farm-house 
and garden, was occupied by a detachment from 
General Byng’s brigade of Guards, who maintained 
the post throughout the day notwithstanding the 
desperate and repeated efTorts of large bodies of the 
enemy to obtain possession. This first attack upon 
the right of Wellington’s centre was accompanied 
by a very heavy cannonade upon his whole line. 
This cannonade was kepi up nearly throughout the 
day, lieing intended to support the repeat^ attacks 
of cavalry and infantry, occasionally mixed and 
occasionally separate, which were made along the 
whole line of the allies, from right to left, from left 
to right. Wellington had not half the number of 
guns which Bonaparte brought forward ; but such 
guns as he had were admirably served ; and the 
advanced batteries of our centre, firing case-shot, 
committed a fearful havoc upon the French columns 
which successively attacked llougoumont and the 
brave detachment of Guards there stationed. The 
incessant roar of cannon on both sides, for so many 
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hotiiiy gai^e to the combit a fpeculiar and awfiil 
cboncter. There ^ae do tDaneeDfring either on 
the part of Bonaparte or on the part of Wellington : 
the object of the British general was to maintain 
his poiitionB till the anivid of lome Prussian corps 
should enable him to quit them and crush his 
enemy ; the ol^eot of his adversary was to drive 
him from: those poaitions, and to crush him before 
Bltidier should be able to send a single battalion 
to his aupport. And to this end Bonaparte kept 
repeating his attacks with heavy columns of in- 
fantry, with a numerous arvd brilfiant cavalry, and 
with hit immense artillery. From each attempt 
his columns returned shattered and thinned ; but 
fresh columns were formed and hurled against the 
same or some other part of Wellington’s line. The 
repulses were numerous, the glimpses of success 
brief and few. In one of their attacks the French 
carried the farm-liouse of La Haye Sainte, as a 
detachment of the light battalion of the German 
Legion which occupied it had expended all their 
ammunition, and the enemy occupied the only 
communication there was with them. But before 
they yielded that farm-house those brave Germans 
were, to a man, either killed or wounded ; and, as 
the French gave them no quarter, they all died. 
Bonaparte then ordered his cavalry to charge the 
British infantry in squadrons and in masses — to 
charge home<— to charge again and again — and to 
find out aome way through those ringing muskets 
and those hedges of glittering bayonets ! But this 
was work beyond the power even of his steel-clad 
cuirassiers or of his long-artned Polish lancers : 
our infantry formed in squares, and the best of 
those horsemen bit the dust. At times the French 
cavalry were seen walking their horses about our 
infrangible squares as if they had been of the same 
army. Some of their regiments gave proof not only 
of great bravery, but also of rare perseverance. 
All their efforts, however, were unavailing ; and 
their perseverance, and the dogged determination 
of Bonaparte in throwing them forward so repeat- 
edly to do what they were clearly incapable of 
doing, ended in their almost total destruction. 
Their coup de grace Was hastened by a magnificent 
charge of British cavalry. This force had hitherto 
been very little more than a spectator of the fight : 
it had suffered somewhat from the incessant French 
cannonade, but all the hoTsea that were not wounded 
were fresh and tifGir 0 US-=-^afld there Were horses 
there of the true h§h tSnglish breeds and riders on 
them whom no couiitiautal bavalry eotild hope to 
stand against. At the preper Inomeilt the Duke 
of Wellington called Up Lord Somerset*! Mgade 
of heavy cavalry, conslstitig of the Life Guardii the 
Royal Horse Guards^ aud the lit tlragoen Guards, 
and directed them to ehafge thfi idfriadp dfljtiled 
and disheartened cataltt bf HotiaMrt6< TheM 
splendid regiments absomtelt rode dbWtl Hlkd fodb 
over their comparatively feeble opponents ; horses 
and men fell at their shock ; the cuirassiers, whose 
breastplates had glittered in so many battles and 
victories, disappeared from the world as a oorpsf 


and became a thing that had been— they were com- 
pletely cut up. When Lord E. Somerset’s brigade 
returned from their charge, they brought with them 
about 2000 prisoners and an imperial eagle. After 
this almost total destruction of his cavalry, and 
after the frightful reduction of his columns of in- 
fantry, Bonaparte was, if not as good as beaten, 
at the least put into a condition from which Wel- 
lington could have had nothing to apprehend, even 
though no Prussians had come up. Except the 
Guards, every part of the French army had been 
engaged, repulsed, and frightfully thinned. Not a 
point of the British position had been carried — 
not a single square had been broken ; and, though 
our loss in killed and wounded had been great, some 
of the Duke’s troops had not yet been engaged at all, 
and all were full of heart and of confidence in their 
great leader.* Such was the state of the battle at 
about seven o’clock in the evening, when General 
Bulow’s Prussian corps, advancing by Frischer- 
mont upon Planchenois and La Belle Alliance, 
began to engage upon the French right. And now 
was the crisis. Bonaparte called forward his Guard, 
which he had kept in reserve, to make a last des- 
perate effort on the British left centre, near the 
farm of La Haye Sainte. He led it forward in 
erson to the foot of the allied position ; but there 
e turned aside, and took shelter behind some 
swelling ground : the Guard moved onward and 
left him there. He ought to have gone on with it, 
and to have died with it ; but he neither headed it 
nor followed it ; nor did he durii%' any part of this 
day expose his person freely in the m^lec of battle, 
as he had done in the spring of 1814 in the battles 
ofCraonne, Arcis-sur-Aube, and in other affairs. 
Marshal Ney went on with that great forlorn hope, 
and, unluckily for himself, was not killed. The 
Guard advanced in two massy columns, leaving 
four battalions of the Old Guard in reserve, or 
near to the spot where Bonaparte sat on his horse 
rigid and fixed like a statue. They moved reso- 
lutely on, with supported arms, under a destructive 
fire from the British position. They were met by 
General Maitland’s brigade of English Guards, and 
General Adams’s brigade, which were rapidly 
moved from the right, and over the brow of the 
position by the Duke of Wellington in person, 
who formed them four deep, and flanked their line 
bv artillery. When within fifty yards from this 
British line, ths French Guards attempted to de- 
ploy ; but tns Olose fire upon them was too terrible ; 

* General ClaOJeurltcfliay be taken ee a competent and ns an unpre- 
ludtoed authorUr. If lie liod pM^bdleea, they were not likely to lie in 
ntdbt pf Welllnalon and aealnat BlUcber. Clausewitz >«iu> chief of 
fne ibiJF to the tUird eorte of the PtuMan ariny Ho knocks on the 
bim tne nenseilie that naa beiMi circulated by incorrect anti inenm 
peMnt wrltori about WellinKtPb'a having exhausted liia reserves in 
the adliod. He etinteerates the tenth Britiali brigade, the whole divi 
elbil of Chaaifti and tm Cavalty ofOollaeii, aa having been little or not 
it ill ih|^d— and to theae lie night have added two entire brigades 
Ox Ughl eHvalry. 

OeiMttl ClanaitHts alio nprenei a poiitive opinion, that, even had 
the trhole Of Otbtidhy’i hfbe come up at Waterloo (which it could not 
do, and which It Vas prevented ftom doing by Bonaparte's lamentable 
mlatake about Hl&eber, and by the positive orders lie liad himself 
given to Grouehy) the Duke of Wellington would have had nothing to 
fear pending Bliicher’s arrival. — Genera/ Clavteuntz, as piled in Quor. 
mHf Am., h. CXL., Art. Ufa ofBladm, tfo. 
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their flanks wefe enrelopedhy someof onrOnarda; 
they got mixed togedier in a oonloeed mast ; in that 
maM they irere slaughtered ; they were broken ; 
they gare way down the slope of the hill in hre- 
trierable conflieion. There was no more fighting ; 
that Grand Army of Bonaparte — the last of all, 
mid the most desperate of all— never again stood 
nor attempted to rally anywhere : all the rest of the 
work was headlong, unresisted pursniti slanghter 
of fugitives who had entirely lost their military 
formation, and capture of prisoners, aftiUery, and 
spoils. The army was destroyed, as an army, 
before the pursuit began ; its organisation was lost 
with the Mfeat of the Guard : if it had not been 
so, the pursuit by the Prussians could not possibly 
have been such easy duty— there could not have 
been so perfect a dShacte. As the broken Imperial 
Guard, or all that remained of it, reeled away from 
the British position, and as Bonaparte, after having 
cried, in the accents of agony and despair, “ They 
are mixed ! they are mixed !” was spurring to the 
rear, as the blaze of Bulow’s cannon on the right 
of the French became visible, and as Marshal 
BlUcher joined in person with a corps of his army 
to the left of the British line, by Ohain, Wellington 
moved forward his whole line of infantry, supported 
by the cavalry and artillery, headed it himself, and 
swept away all before him. “ Tbit attack,” he 
says. ** succeeded in every point : the enemy was 
forced from his positions on the heights, and fled 
in the utmost confusion, leaving behind him, as far 
as I could judge, 1 50 pieces of cannon, with their 
ammunition, which all fell into our hands.” In 
the meanwhile the Prussians had got into a bloody 
struggle, principally at the village of Planchenois. 
This village hud been stormed and re-taken three 
several times ; the French had nowhere fought 
more desperately, and, before they were completely 
driven out, the PruBsians sustained a terrible loss 
in killed and wounded. At a farm-house, called 
” Maison Rouge,” or ” Maison du Roi,” at a short 
distance behind the farm of La Belle Alliance, the 
Duke of Wellington and Marshal Blticher met. 
The old Prussian, in the manner of his country, 
embraced and hugged his victorious partner. Here 
Wellington gave orders for the halt and bivouac 
of his own fatigued troops, and handed over the 
task of further pursuit to the Prussians. Blficher 
swore he would follow up the French with his last 
horse and his last man. He started off immediately 
with two Prussian corps, who, as they took their 
departure, received three cheers from the English 
army. ” The Guard dies, but doea not surrender !” 
was a seif-flattering fiction which the French after- 
wards recorded in prose and in rhyme, in pictures 
and all manner of ways ; but these flying Ghiards 
really surrendered in heaps ; and one of the first 
hauls Bllichet made was the capture of sixty pieces 
of cannou bebnging to the said Imperial Guard. 
These guns Were taken ao near to the field of battle 
as the village of Genappe, and with them were 
captured carrlara, baggage, &c. bdonging to Bo- 
naparte himsell. T& moon had risen, and in 


hroMi moonlight the Vmaatmi kipt op the chaae. 
The French, when they not rvn Mt eiioogh 
aloog the paired oauaeway, alippedi off it on eithw 
fide, and ran across fielda, into woodk^ where 
many were found afterwards, dead or grievoiiily 
wounded. The wounded, several daya i^r the 
battle, continued to he picked up in these plaoea 
and to be carried into Brussels, where they were 
humanely attended by British surgeons. The high 
road, says General Gneisenau, resembled the sea- 
shore after tome great shipwreck ; it was covered 
with cannon, catena, carriages, baggage, arms, 
and wreck of every kind. In some of the villagea 
along the high road the fugitives attempted to rest 
for a time, and now and then — infantry of the line, 
Imperial Guards, Polish lancers, cuiraasiera, aitil- 
lerymeii, dragoons, all mixed together— they even 
made a show of maintaining their ground; but 
the beat of the Prussian drum, or the sound of the 
Prussian trumpet, threw them into fresh panics, 
and away they went, or, staying, suffered them- 
selves to be knocked down in heaps like rattle. 
At one place 800 of them were dispatched. The 
loss of the enemy in this flight was even beyond 
that on their retreat from Leipzig ; and they did 
not cease flying until they had passed all their 
frontier fortresses. They then dispersed all over 
the country, selling their arms and horses, and 
running to their homes. In the retreat, and in the 
three battles they had fought within three days, 
the French lost in killed and wounded mure than 

30.000 men ; but, what was of still more import' 
ance, their spirit was beaten out of them, and that 
army was indeed too thoroughly broken up ever to 
join again. 

In the meanwhile the British and their allies, 
by the same broad moonlight, were counting their 
dead and picking up their wounded, or rather they 
were making a beginning ; for those sad occupa- 
tions occupied not only that night, but the whole 
of the following morning. The loss had been 
immense, and in aome corps almost unprecedented. 
The British and Hanoverians alone had 2432 
killed and 952B wounded in the battle of Waterloo. 
These numbers being added to the losaes sustained 
at Quatre Bras on the 16th, make a total of near 

15.000 men put hors de combat, in an army of 
about 36,000 men ! If we deduct some 4000 or 
5000 men of this army who were not actually en- 
gaged in either of the two battles, we shall find 
that one-half of this army was killed or wounded. 
The loss in officers was quite proportioiiite to the ' 
loss in men ; more than 600 officers, British and 
Hanoverians, were killed or wounded at Waterloo 
alone. General Picton, who had been badly 
wounded at Quatre Bras, and who had concealed 
his hurts, was shot through the brain early in the 
battle of Waterloo, as he was leading hii division 
to a bayonet charge. General Sir William Pon- 
■onby, who commanded that brigade of heavy 
cavalry which did such execution upon the French, 
was killed by a Polish lancer i his relative. Sir 
Frederick Ponsonby, was ihot through the body 
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by a Frenchman^ was ridden over by the charging 
cavalry, and was speared, as he lay bleeding and 
helpless on the ground, by a savage Polish lancer ; 
but he miraculously recovered, and lived to charm 
all those who knew him for many years after. 
Colonel de Lancey, Wellington’s excellent quarter- 
master-general, was killed by a cannon-shot in the 
middle of the action. The Earl of Uxbridge, 
General Cooke, General Halkctt, General Barnes, 
General Baron Alten, Lieutenant-Colonel Lord 
Fitzroy Somerset, and the Prince of Orange, were 
all among the wounded, and most of them were 
severely wounded. Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon. 
Sir Alexander Gordon died of his wounds soon 
after the battle. The gallant Duke of Brunswick 
had perished on the 16th at Quatre Bras, fighting 
at the head of his Black Hussars. The officers of 
several foreign nations, who came to volunteer 
their services to the Duke at this crisis, were not 
respected by the balls end bullets : the Austrian 
General Vincent was wounded ; and Count Pozzo 
di Borgo, who was then both a general and a 
diplomatist to the Emperor Alexander, received a 
contusion.* Of Wellington’s staff there was 
hardly an officer but was hit. At one moment he 
had no officer near him to carry an immediate 
order, except a young Piedmontese gentleman of 
the family of di Salis. “ Were you ever in a 
battle before ?” said the Duke. — “ No, Sir,” replied 
the young officer. “ Then,” said the Duke, “ you 
are a lucky man ; for you will never see such an- 
other.” t 

The war was finished. A few words must com- 
prise all we can say about the movements of 
Grouchy, which have been so absurdly misrepre- 
sented and falsified. When Bliicher withdrew 
from Ligny, Bonaparte drew not only the incor- 
rect conclusion that he would continue his retreat 
like one who acknowledged himself to be beaten, 
but also the equally incorrect conclusion that he 
must retreat by Namur, by which means he must 
lose his communication with Wellington. But 
Bliicher was neither beaten nor dispirited ; and, 
instead of going to Namur, he went to Wavre, even 
as preconcerted with the British commander. 
Bonaparte likewise expected that Grouchy and his 
32,000 men would accelerate Bliicher’s retreat, 
would throw the Prussians into confusion, and 
effectually prevent their thinking about their Eng- 
glish allies. The orders given to Grouchy were 
imperative; they left nothing to the discretion of 
that genetfl ; he was to follow Bliicher, to get on 
his s&rt, and stick to it ; if Blucher should rally, 
he was to fight him : the emperor himself would 
give an account of Lord Wellington. The whole 
of this plan was founded upon ignorance and pre- 
sumption ; but Grouchy was not to hlame. This 
general was not ordered to move until Witer the 
hour of noon of the 17th. On the morning of the 
18th, as the battle was beginning at Waterloo, be 
came in sight, not of Bliicher’s whole ariny, but 
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of the third corps of that army, consisting of 
16,000 men; and this single corps, admirably 
commanded by General Thielman, and well posted 
on the banks of the little river Dyle, defended the 
passage of that river at Wavre, and gave Grouchy 
and his 32,000 men full employment for several 
hours, and thus enabled Blucher to move off to his 
right, in order to keep his appointment with Wel- 
lington. The Prussian Thielman is entitled to as 
much fame as any single general officer that fought 
on this memorable day. Grouchy, indeed, effected 
the passage of the Dyle towards evening — not at 
Wavre, but at Limales — but it was now too late 
for his purpose ; he could no longer have a chance 
of dividing the Prussian army, or of forcing Blii- 
cher to concentrate his force and abandon his great 
ally. Bliicher, in fact, was already giving the 
hand to Wellington at Waterloo; he had thrown 
himself between Grouchy and Bonaparte ; so that, 
even if he should crush or dislodge Thielman, 
Grouchy could have no possible means of joining 
his emperor. [From the ground where he stood 
to the French positions at Waterloo was a march 
of thirteen or fourteen good Englisli miles ; it was 
already twilight, and his troops were fatigued, so 
that the distance alone must have prevented his 
joining his master in time to be of any use, even if 
Bulow and Blucher had not stood between.] But 
Thielman was neither crushed nor dislodged during 
the whole of the 18th : he kept his position during 
the night, protecting both the flunk and rear of the 
Prussian army, guarding one ^ad which led upon 
Brussels, and finding Grouchy full employment ; 
and with his unequal numbers he continued the 
struggle for some hours on the 19th, when the 
French grand army was no more. Nor was it 
until Yandamme had turned Thielman’s right 
flank, that that sturdy and worthy follower of Blii- 
cher abandoned Wavre, and began an orderly 
retreat on Louvain. He knew he had nothing 
more to do at Wavre ; he knew that nothing was 
left to Grouchy and his corps but a precipitate 
retreat, for he had received from the field of 
Waterloo a very satisfactory account of all that 
had been done there on the 18th. The news 
readied Grouchy a little later, and then that 
marshal fell rapidly back upon the -frontier of 
France, conducting his retreat in a manner which 
did honour to him as a general. 

The first man that carried to Paris the news of 
his irretrievable disaster was Bonaparte himself 
Leaving his brother Jerome on the frontier to try 
and rally some of the remains of the army, he flew 
to the capital, where he arrived during the night 
of the 20th, to find that his chamber of representa- 
tives was now far more hostile to him than the 
corps legislatif h&d been on his flight from Leip- 
zig. Ta Caulaincourt he said that the army was, 
indeed, lost ; that it had performed prodigies, when 
a sudden panic seized it and ruined all ,* that Ney 
had conducted himself like a madman, throwing 
away all the cavalry ; that there was nothing more 
to be done! When he recovered e little more 
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composure, his first thoughts were how he could 
break up the constitution he had sworn to on the 
1st of June; how he could get rid of thjt two 
Chambers, and seize the absolute and un^rided 
piwer of a dictator. The Chambers, anticipating 
Ills blows, declared their session permanent, and 
demanded his abdication. Lafayette, who had 
been once more brought upon the scene by cir- 
cumstances which he had* not helped to make, and 
over which he had no more control than Ae maker 
of an almanac has over the tempest which blows, 
or the sun which rises and sets, made an oradon 
in the style of 1791, applauded the civism and 
patriotism of the national guards of Paris, and 
induced the representatives to declare that any 
attempt to dissolve them should be high treason. 
Lucien Bonaparte appeared before the House, and 
harangued and pleaded for Napoleon; but there 
w’as no army now, as on the 18th Bnimaire, to 
second Lucien’s eloquence, and make the members 
jump out of the windows, as at St. Cloud ; and so 
Lucien made no impression on the assembly. The 
House of Peers lagged a little behind ; but not for 
long. The peers, though all Bonapartists, con- 
curred with the representatives in the fact that it 
wat> only one man that stood between France and 
peace , but many of them would have substituted 
Najinleon 1 1, for Napoleon 1., or would have de- 
cluind the son of Maria l^uisu Emperor of the 
French, with his mother for regent. Lucien, 
diaries Labedoyere, Count Flahuult, Marshal 
Davoust, and Gamut strongly supported this pro- 
ject in tlic House. Davoust, us war minister, read 
a report of the military resources of the country, 
and Carnot, following him, endeavoured to prove 
that the report was a true one, and that France 
was htill able to defend itself against the armies of 
Wellington and Blucher, which were already on 
their panic-stricken frontier, and against all the 
armies of Europe. But here Ney, who had just 
arrived, full of rage and despair, interrupted Car- 
not, and gave the lie direct both to that ci-devant 
Jacobin republican and to Marshal Davoust, ex- 
claiming, That 18 false! That is false! You 
arc deceiving the peers and the people ! Welling- 
ton is coming ! Blucher is not beaten ! There is 
nothing left but the corps of Marshal Grouchy ! 
Ill SIX or seven days the enemy will be here!” 
The peers were all aghast. At this moment Joseph 
and Lucien Bonaparte, Labedoyere, Flahault, and 
others entered the House in full dress, and with 
plumed liats on their giddy heads: they came 
from the Tuileries ; they came to announce the 
voluntary abdication of Napoleon I., and to pro- 
claim Napoleon II. ; and they shouted, “ The 
emperor is politically dead ! Long live Napoleon 
the Second! ’* But Ney’s stem truths still filled 
the House, and prevented the echoes which might 
have followed tl^ proclamation of the little King 
of Rome. Most of these peers, whose patents were 
not a month old, shook their heads, and aaid it 
could not be : some referred to the declaration of 
the allied sovereigns, that they would never treat 


with a member of the Bonaparte family ; and some 
directly opposed the propoaitkm. Upon this, 
Charles Labtkloyere fell into a tranapoit of fury, 
and threatened them aQ with deatruction. In 
reward for his treason at Qrenoble, Bonaparte had 
promoted thia young colonel to the rank of lieute- 
nant-general, and had made him a peer. La- 
bddoy^re had, therefore, not only much to looe, but 
much to fear from the return of the Bourbona. 
The |>eers cried shame, and called him to order ; 
but nothing could stop him. “ Napoleon,** he 
cried, “ has abdicated, but only on condition of hia 
son succeeding him ! *’ He said that, if the 
Chambers would not acknowledge the aon, then 
the father ought to keep the sword in his hand, 
surrounded by the soldiers ; and he proposed— in 
the language as well as in the spirit of the Reign 
of Terror — that every Frenchman who quitted the 
standard of Napoleon should be declared infamous, 
that his house should be razed to the ground, and 
that not only he but his family also should be pro- 
scribed. Then we shall have no more traitors 
to the emperor!'’ So said Labddoy&re in 1815. 
** Cut me off a hundred thousand more heads of 
aristocrats, ]>ro8crihc all tiic rest, and burn their 
houses to the ground, and wc shall have no more 
traitors to the republic !” So said Marat in 1792. 
After uttering these gentle propositions, Labtfdoyisre 
rushed out of the Chamber of Peers and returned 
to his master to recommend him to crush the two 
chambers with a military force, seize the most ob- 
noxiuuB and most active memlicrB, summon all the 
soldiery round him and retire towards the Loire, 
to try another struggle in central France. Lucien, 
too, had advised his brother to dissolve the cham- 
bers; and Carnot and others joined Lucien in 
remonstrating against his abdication, and in repre- 
senting that the cession in favour of hia son must 
remain a nullity. But Napoleon signed the act 
of abdication, in favour of his son Napoleon IL, on 
the 22nd of June ; and he determined to abide by 
it, or at the least to give up a hopeless struggle. 
He knew better than his poetizing l^other the real 
state of affairs ; he knew that the Chamber of Re- 
presentatives could not be dissolved like the Council 
of Five Hundred ; he knew that the great majority 
of the peers would now make common cause with 
the representatives, and that the two chambers 
united would be far too strong for him. He had 
a much livelier sense than Lucien could have of 
the field of Waterloo, and, though he should collect 
another army, he knew that the armiea^ all Eu- 
rope were marching against him ; that^jpiile Wel- 
lington and Blficher were on the nortb-Mtem fron- 
tier, the Austrisn general Frimont was marching 
through Switzerland and Savoy to attack on that 
frontier, that Prince Schwartzenberg waa now ready 
to pour ftiormous forces across the Rhine, and that 
the Emperor Alexander waa not far off with 200/)00 
Russians. The allies could have put 800,000 men 
into France before the end of the month of July ! 
After bis abdication Bonaparte retired to Malmai- 
BOD, where his wife Josepnine had died. 
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The Chamber of set up a proviiiouai 

government, consieting of Gaulaincourt, Quenett, 
Grenier, Carnot, and Fouchti — a moat strange 
jumble of men and principles. Fouch<i, who had 
ten times more craft, cunning, and ability than all 
his four colleagues put together, had seen clearly, 
ever since the battle of Waterloo, that the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons was an inevitable necessity ; 
' and he shaped his course accordingly, not at all 
despairing ^ enjoying as much pre-eminence under 
Louis XVIll. as he had ever enjoyed under Napo- 
leon. Minister of police, minister of the interior, or 
minister for foreign affairs, Fouchd was ready for 
anything. He at once got himself named presi- 
dent of this commission of government, and took 
the entire direction upon himself, treating Carnot 
like an obstinate old fool, and the rest of them as 
nobodies. This strange provisional government, 
which assumed to itself all the powers of France, 
must have been more hateful and humiliating to 
the fallen emperor than all the rest of his disgraces ; 
yet still he lingered at Malmaison for nearly a whole 
week, and until the advance of Wellington and 
Blficher rendered his further stay impossible. 

The British and Prussian armies met with hardly 
any the feeblest resistance on their march upon 
Paris. On the let of July, Wellington took up a 
position a few short miles from the capital, with 
his right upon the heists of Richebourg, with his 
left upon the Forest of Bondy. Blvicher crossed the 
Seine at St. Germain as Wellington advanced; and 
on the 2ad of July the right of the Prussian army 
was at Plessis-Piquet, its left at St. Cloud, and its 
reserve at Versailles. Two days before this, while 
the Duke of Wellington was at Etrtfes, five com- 
missioners were sent to him from Paris by the 
provisional government to negotiate a suspension 
of hostilities. These negotiators began with assert- 
ing that Bonaparte’s abdication had virtually put 
an end to the war. The duke told them that it 
was impossible for him to consider the whole trans- 
action of the abdication in any other li^t than as 
a trick ; and that he could not stop his operations 
with a view to any benefit likely to result from 
such an arrangement to the object the allies had 
in view in the war. Fouch^’s commissioners then 
said that they had every reason to believe that 
Napoleon had quitted Paris ; and, in case be had 
not, they proposed various schemes “ in order to 
get rid of him.'* One of their schemes was to 
seize him and send him to England ; another, to 
hand him over to his father-in-law the Emperor of 
Austria. To this Wellington replied that he had 
no authority to settle such schemes ; that he was 
quite certain that^ if Napoleon was sent to Eng- 
land^ the prince regent would keep him to he 
disposed of hy the allies by common accord^ and 
that he had tw reason to doubt that the Emperor 
of Austria would do the same. He further told 
these French commissioners that, if they really 
intended to dispose of Bonaparte in that way, they 
had much better send him at once to Marshal 
Bliicher ot' to the English head-quarters. The 


Frenchmen then said that it was probable he was 
gone to Rochefort to embark for America, or that 
he would go as soon as he should hear of the near 
approach of the allied armies, and before they 
could send to Paris; and they asked the duke 
whether in that case he would stop his operations. 
The duke told them that Paris contai^ other 
dangerous men ; that besides Napoleon there were 
his adherents, the declared enemies of the slUes, 
and that before he could stop hii operations he 
must see some steps taken to re-establish a govern- 
ment in France which should afford the allitt some 
chance of lasting peace. They then begged to know 
what would satisfy the allies upon this point. The 
duke told them he had no authority even from his 
own government, and much less from the allies, to 
discuss this subject ; that all he could do was to 
give them his private opinion, and that thu opiuion 
was that the return and re-establishment of Louis 
XVII I. was a sine qua non. He added that he 
wished, as a private individual, that the French 
themselves would recall the king, as it would not 
then appear that the measure had been forced upon 
them by the allied armies. In the same private 
capacity, he expressed his conviction that Louis 
XVI 11. would consent to the responsibility of mi- 
nisters, and to other constitutionai and administra- 
tive reforms which the French people desired. 
While the duke was talking, he received Louis 
XVIIf.’s proclamation, dated Cambray, the 28th 
of June, countersigned by Talleyrand. He handed 
the paper immediately to the f^nch commissioners, 
pointing out to them the king’s promise to make the 
very alterations in his administration which they 
had proposed. The commissioners took objection 
to certain paragraphs in the proclamation, wherein 
Louis announced the intention of punishing some 
of those concerned in the plot which had brought 
back Bonaparte, &c. Although not named as yet, 
the commissioners, the provisional government, and 
all France must have understood that Marshal 
Ney and LabtSdoyere were included in this traitorous 
category ; and that the government of Louis XVlII. 
reserved to itsdf the right of bringing them to con- 
dign punishment. The commissioners saw the 
royal'proclamation four days before the capitulation 
of Paris. To their remarks on the avenging para- 
graph the Duke of Wellington had nothing to 
say ; and they themselves really appear to have 
said or thought very littie about it. We call at- 
tention to th^e paragraph only in order to prove 
that the provisional government and Marshal Da- 
voust perfectly well knew the intention of Louis 
XVIII. with regard to Ney, Lab^ytore, and 
others, three or four days b^ore they oonduded 
the convention of Paris with WeHington and Blii- 
efaer, a convention in which -the case of those trai- 
tors was not provided for in any way. Before he 
left them the commiseionerB asked estegorically 
whether the appointment of a regency to conduct 
the affairs of nie French government in the name 
of Napoleon fi. would be likdy to saitisfy the 
allies, and stop bis grace’s advance upon Paris ? 
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until the king should order otherwise. The com- 
missioners said that the provisional goveniment 
could not or would not send away the forces be- 
yond the Ijoire ; upon which the Duke told them 
that he would not consent to suspend hostilities as 
long as a soldier of that army remained in Paris. 

“ In fact,’* writes his grace to the British govern- 
ment, “ if they were to restore the king, and his 
majesty were to return to Paris, the troops remain- 
ing there, his majesty would be entirely in the 
hands of the assemblies and of the army, who can- 
not be considered in any other light than as the 
creatures and instruments of Napoleon.** t This 
army in and round Paris, counting shattered and 
disorganised corps, fugitives from Waterloo, and 
all, was estimated by the provisional government 
at 40,000 men. It probably amounted to 30,000 ; 
and, obeying the impulses of Labt^duyere and other 
desperate officers, it had declared for Napoleon II. 
Louis XVII I., who had been obliged to quit Lille, 
his first place of refuge, and to repair to the city 
of Ghent, in the rear of the allied armies, now 
followed the Duke of Wellington’s recommendation, 
and came on towards Paris. On the Ist of July 
Marshal Davoust wrote to the British commander- 
in-chief on the subject of the armistice ; but the 
marshal did not yet adopt the terms without which 
Wellington had determined not to suspend his 
movements for a single hour. He and Bliicher 
had, therefore, advanced, as we have seen, almost 
to the suburbs of the French capital. In taking 
up his positions on the left bank of the Seine, on 
the 2iid of July, the army of Napoleon il. olTered I 
some resistance to old BlQcher; and there was 
even some hard fighting on the heights of St. 
Cloud and Meudon, and in the village of Issy ; but 
the country people remained neutral, and the 
Prussian corps of General Ziethen surmounted 
every obstacle. On the 3rd of July, at three 
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French army should evacuate FarisJ** * Officers 
accordingly met on both sides at St. Cloud i and 
on that night the military convention was con- 
cluded by three French officers, one English officer, 
and one Prussian officer ; and on the following day 
it was approved by the Duke of Wellington, by 
Marshal Bliicher, and by Davoust, who acted on 
the port and in the name of the French army, and 
the ratifications were exchanged. On the same 
day, and almost before his signature to the deed 
was dry, the Duke wrote to liii government, “ This 
convention decides all the military questions at thii 
moment existing here, ami touches nothing po/t- 
tical.^' t The French troops, as by this agreemeut 
bountl, had all evacuated Paris by the 6th, and 
had begun their march towards the Loire. La- 
bt-doyere is said to have gone with them, or to 
have followed them beyond the Loire. But Mar- 
shal Ncy fled from Pans in disguise on the 6th, 
with a passport, given to him by Fouchd, under a 
feigned name. This is proof enough that Ncy did 
not consider himself included in the convention or 
capitulation. When he so fled, hc knew, in com- 
mon with all Paris, the articles of that capitulation ; 
he knew that there wos not one of them which 
could in any way shield him against the govern- 
ment of Louis XVIIL; he knew what the Duke 
of Wellington had said to the commissioners on 
the 30th, when he banded them the copy of the 
king’s proclamation, which so clearly announced 
intention of punishing some of the Bonapaitist 
plotters ; he knew that the provisional govenunent 
had introduced no artide, clause, or paragraph, to 

• Dwpateb to E«rl Bothont, toWd tho 4fk of July. Tho rtodof 
should rtmembor tho dido of ibto thodifc a ioo of Uw 

convention hofo kivon by tho Doko of WflUngOn. ^o dlo|wlal 
rally ■bows that tho Dake of WolUofloo dU at oo Mom ooMidof th 
[ contention or eofitoUttoa of FSito M toneUpf MVthhig j^W^or 
u iiTwoiitiiif Lonto XVIll. fiom bria^Df MaiilMi Nay, UbMoydw, 
is'Hl others to trUL 
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shield him and others in his predicament ; he shal Forwards/’ moreover, could see no harm in 

knew that the Duke of Wellington could never levying a military contribution of 100,000,000 

have agreed to negotiate upon such a subject ; and francs upon the city of Paris ; for had not ]^oa> 

therefore it was that he, alike conscious of his parte and the French done worse than this in 

guilt and of his danger, fled in an ignominious Berlin ? and how had the French recompensed the 

manner from Paris the day before the allied ar~ allies for their forbearance and generosity last year 

mies took possession of that city. At the mo- when Paris was in their power ? Upon this point 

ment he fled, Louis XVIII., whom he had be- also the Duke of Wellington interposed ; and, after 

trayed, with the addition of so many exasperating some grumbling, the rough old Prussian consented 

circumstances, was at St. Denis, only eight miles that the bridge of Jena should stand, and that no 

from Paris. military contribution should be imposed upon the 

On the 7th of July the British and Prussian Parisians, 
armies took possession of Paris, without any out- On the 8th of July, Louie XVIII. re-entered 
ward or visible sign of that beau desespoir with Paris, escorted by the national guard. On the 

which they had been so often menaced. The Eng- preceding day Fouchd told his colleagues of the 

lish established themselves in the Bois de Boulogne, provisional government that they must resign their 

where they formed an encampment : the Prussians functions, and that the two Chambers ought to 

occupied some of the churches, and bivouacked at dissolve themselves or adjourn, as the capital was 

the head of the streets and along the quays on the in the hands of the English and Prussians, and 

Seine. They were thus brought into immediate their deliberations were no longer free. Caulain- 

contact with two objects which roused their court, Carnot, Grenier, and Quenett, could say 

nationality and inflamed their ire, which had not little to this, and could offer no opposition (it 

been cooled since their fighting at Ligny and appears, indeed, that both Caulaincourt and Carnot 

Wavre, or since their re-entrance into France, were packing up their portmanteaus to be gone ; 

These obnoxious objects were Bonaparte’s bronzed for the one had kidnapped the Due d’Enghien, 

column of victory in the Place Venddme, which and the other had voted for the death of Louis 

recorded the defeats of the Prussians as well as XVI.) ; and the Chamber of Peers, thinned by the 

other nations, and the bridge of Jena, which had flight or retreat of fierce LabtJdoyere and so many 

been named after the great battle whereby Napo- other hot Bonapartists, had, in fact, already 

Icon had broken up the Prussian monarchy for a reached its dissolution. The Chamber of Repre- 
time, and had broken the heart of the fair Prussian sentatives refused to consider their mission as 

queen for ever. There was not a heart beating terminated, and voted, upon message which 
under a Prussian breast that had more nationality, Fouchtf sent them, that they were sitting in the 

or that felt these things more acutely, than Blu- name of the French people, and would continue to 

cher, whose body, too, had been scarred with sit till separated by force. On the day the king 

wounds in that disastrous campaign. He, there- entered the city, General Desolles, commander of 

fore, thought it no sin, and no questionable act, to the national guard, shut up both Chambers, and 

pull down the column of a man who had destroyed put his seal on the doors. Louis XVIII. quietly 

the pillai which commemorated the great Prussian resumed the government. In reward for the ser- 

victory of Rosbach, and who had plundered the vices he had rendered, and in expectation of further 

tomb of Frederick the Great, or to blow into the assistance from his master craft, Fouchfe was re- 

air the bridge of Jena. His people were actually stored to his old post of minister of police. Fresh 

at work upon the bridge with the insufferable assurances wt*-e given that the restored king had 

name, when the Duke of Wellington interfered, no wish to be other than a constitutional sove- 

The British commander -in- chief gently represented reign ; and preparations w^ere at once made for 

that the destruction of the bridge would be highly giving to the French, if not the most perfect of 

disagreeable to Louis XVIII., as well as to the constitutions, a vast deal more liberty than they 

French people ; that it was not a military measure, had ever enjoyed, either before the revolution of 
but one likely to attach to the character of their 1789, or since. 

joint operations, and to be of military importance ; Bonaparte had arrived at Rochefort on the 3rd. 
that the bridge, as a monument, must not be de- News was rapidly conveyed to him from Paris of 

stroyed, as such destruction was inconsistent with everything that passed ; and in the course of a few 

the promise given to the French commissioners days he had some communications with ofiScers 

during the late negotiation at St. Cloud, namely, who were retiring with the troops beyond the 

that the public monuments, museums, &c., should Loire. It is said that at one moment he thought 

be reserved for the decision of the allied sovereigns; of joining those troops; but it is exceedingly 

and, finally, that the French government were doubtful whether he ever seriously entertained so 

quite willing to change the name of the bridge, desperate a project, and equally doubtful whether 

which was the only offensive part of it.* “ Mar- he would have been allowed by General Becker 

* ** All tliat I uk," added the Duke, ia, that the execation uf the The nanip nf the bridge wot changed, but only to be changed again n 

ordtn given for the destruction of the bridge may be sntpendeil tlU few yearn later. Ever siiise tlie revolution of 1830 It has gone l>\ no 

the sovefelrai shall arrive here, when. If it Mould be agnM by com- other name than tliat of Ptmt de Jena The I’arisians seem to have. 

mon accord that the bridge uimbt to be dentruyed, I ahall have no coiwidered this reatoration of a word as one of the substantial benefits 

objection."— XiSfter to Marshal Prince Blucher, dated Paris, 9th Jitfy. of the three glorious daiyi of July. 1880. 
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and bit eicort to fly beyond tbe Loire, there to 
light tbe flames of civil war, o well as those of 
foreign war. He lOon saw that the country was 
tranquilly auhmitting to the Bourboni, and that 
the sea, covered with English aquadrona and 
rruiaera, ofiered him no chance of eacape to Am^ 
nca. The ‘ Bellerophon * ahip-of-the-line. Captain 
Maitland, and some of our fngatea were in the 
roads. There were two or fliree amall armed 
French veaaela in port ; but their officers told him 
that they could neither fight nor eacape from the 
English ships. He then bargained with a Danish 
merchnnt'vesael, and devised how he might con- 
ceal himself in the hold of that craft ; but the 
■ honest Danish skipper — who might have taken hia 
money, have led him alongside one of our cruisers, 
and have safely abided the consequences — told him 
that concealment would be impossible if the Eng- 
lish searchers boarded ; and this hopeless project 
was given up. He then talked of making a still 
more desperate essay — of attempting to cross tbe 
Atlantic in a cJiafte-maree, or small coasting- 
vessel ; but this, too, was given up, on the repre- 
sentation of the sailors. That such dangerous 
projects were ever entertained for a moment is, 
by Itself, proof enough of the worth of the assertion 
that Bonaparte voluntarily sought the shelter of 
the British flag, not merely in the hope, hut in the 
confident expectation that he should lie allowed to 
res.iie in England, free as any English subject, 
and under the protection ot our laws. He went 
on board the English ship becRuse he could go no- 
where else, and because he could not have safely 
Rtaid many hours longer where he was ; he went 
on board the English ship because every other plan 
and hope had failed him. On the lOih of July he 
.sent ofl’ Las Cases and his evil satellite Savory 
with a flag of truce to the * Bellerophon.’ Loaded 
with the blood of the Due d’Enghieii,’ Savary 
dreaded more than any of them the being arrested 
and delivered up to the Bourbons. He and his 
companion began their negotiation w ith a falsehood 
(or with what was a falsehood as far as any Eng- 
lish officer or authority of any kind was concerned), 
])y stating that the Emperor Napoleon had been 
promised a safe-conduct for America. Captain 
Maitland told them that he knew nothing of any 
such promise ; that his orders were to make every 
effort to prevent the escape of Bonaparte ; and that 
he could not allow any neutral or other vessel to 
pass without his search. The captain of the 
‘ Bellerophon * added that, as a private incUvidvaf ^ 
he had no reason to doubt but that Bonaparte 
would be well treated in England if he chose to 
proceed there in his ship ; but that he could not 
pledge himself as to the intentions of the British 
government. On the 14th of July, when the 
causes and apprehensions which urged their de- 
parture from Rochefort were becoming more and 
more pressing, Savary and Las Cases returned 
ligain to the ‘ Bellerophon,* carrying with them a 
letter, dated the I3ih, and addressed by Bonapi^ 
10 the Prince Regent, and claiming, •• like The- 
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mistacles,'* the protcetioo of the British people.* 
Captain Maitland had thought it proper to ceil on 
board h» ship two other Mtish captaine (Sartorius 
and Gambler), and these officets wm preicint with 
him in this conference with the two Frenehmen, 
one of whom (Savary ) was too well known to the 
world to be trusted, aud the character of the other 
was then not known at all to the English part of 
the world. Maitland distinctly told them that hii 
instructions forbade him to let Bonaparte escape, 
** but that, if Napoleon chose to proceed to Eng* 
land, he would take him there on board the 
‘ Bellerophon,* wdhout, however^ rntenntj mto 
any promi»e a» to the reception he mipht meet unth 
ihert^ as he ivait in total ignorance of the iniet^ 
tions nf the Hritixh gorernmeni a* to hie hiturt 
disposal These are Maitland's own words, and 
a more honourable and tnithful man never trod a 
quarter-deck : they were confirmed by Captains 
f^rtorius and Gam bier, who heard every word that 
was said. They heard Maitland repeat that he 
could not, and that he did not, give any pledge. At 
the request of the Frenchmen, Maitland conaented 
to dispatch a fast-sailing vessel to England, with 
General Goiirgmid, who was to he the bearer of 
Bonaparte’s letter to the Prince Regent ; but he 
repeated ** that he was not authorised to stipulate 
as to the reception of Bonaparte in England, where 
he must consider himself at the disposal of the 
Prince Hegent.** Savary and Las Cases returned 
to Rochefort, saying that" the emperor would come 
on' board tbe * Bellerophon Maiilsnd made pre- 
parations to receive him. On the following dsy, 
tbe 15th, Bonaparte, with his suite, came off. The 
lallen emperor was received respectfully, but with- 
out any salute or royal honours. As he stepped 
on iKmrd the ‘ Bellerophon,* he said to Captain 
Maitland, Sir, I come to claim the protection of 
your jmnee and your laws.*’ Dn the 23rd be saw, 
for the last time, the coast of France. On the 24th 
the ‘ Bellerophon ’ entered Torbay. The French 
expected, or rather they pretended to have ex- 
pected, to be allowed to land immediately, and to 
go with their emperor to London, or whithersoever 
they might choose; but Captain Maitland was 
instantly advised that he must permit no commu- 
nication of any kind l>etween his ship and the 
shore. On the 26th the ship was ordered round to 
Plymouth Sound. There she was constantly sur- 
rounded by fleets, by shoals of boats crowded with 
the curious. Freauently, as Bonaparte showed 
himself, these gooa people huzzaed, not to inault 
him, but to cheer him. This magnanimity coil 
nothing ; and it it what the English people are hf 
nature and habit disposed to show to a vanquished 
enemy. But the British government could not 

* Tbe well kmown lattci wm to tlkto rffMt 
Your Hoyol Bochoforiiii July IHh, ISIS. 

EspoMd to loctiou wkucii dM4o My (soaouv. Mid to Ihs •■Mlly 
of tlio greetoet powti* of Eaiopo, 1 liave toMMnfd mv polllM 
omer; md I oomo. UIu TImmiMmIm, to moI Mysall oa Uto WmiIm 
uT Um Bcitwh yMpM. 1 ptoca M]^f omSm Um ycgtocUoa of Ihelt 
lows, whieh rprotactwn] I dmotiA of yoor ftoyal fHolinne m ifeo 
Boet pewwral, too MdM noortoiw, ood too moW of Mf 

enemie*. 
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aflford to be quite bo tnegnanimouB, and it had 
engagements and duties to fulfil towards the whole 
world. The Prince Regent returned no answer to 
the letter, which appears to us to have made at 
least one half of that step which separates the ridi- 
culous from the sublime, and to have contained 
both meanness and falsehood, the falsehood being 
that his proceeding was voluntary in coming on 
board the * Bellerophon/ and all his sacrifices of 
power, pomp, and state, spontaneous. Gourgaud, 
the bearer of the letter, and a most petulant and 
insolent man, was the first to begin the outcry 
about broken faith, free will, &c., and to implicate 
the unimpeachable honour of Captain Maitland, 
by asserting that that gallant officer had cajoled 
the emperor, and entrapped him on board his ship 
by promises wliich he knew would not be kept ! 
Some members of the opposition in either House 
of parliament appear to have done, with respect to 
Gourgaud, what Captain Maitland had never done 
with respect to Bonaparte, or the envoys he had em- 
ployed at Rochefort ; that is, they appear to have in- 
duced this very rash and ill informed French soldier 
to believe that neither the laws nor the people of 
England would allow his emperor to be deprived, 
in any degree, of his personal liberty. Deception 
was not intended ; but it had been the fate of these 
noble lords and honourable gentlemen to deceive 
themselves in all matters relating to the French 
revolution, and to Napoleon Bonaparte ; and these 
self-deceptions prevailed to the last, being accom- 
panied now by a revival of admiration and sym- 
pathy, which neither the man nor the circumstances 
justified. Not merely the allied sovereigns, but all 
the peoples of Europe, were assuredly, by this time, 
convinced that the freedom of Bonaparte was in- 
compatible with the peace of the world ; and that 
the proper way of disposing of his person, was to 
place him, not in a Mediterranean island, close 
to the European continent, but in some remote 
island of the ocean, from which escape should be 
made altogether impracticable. England, the mis- 
tress of the seas, or the only power capable of 
retaining an effective naval police, possessed such 
an island in St. Helena, and, though safe and 
remote, and seated between the tropics, the island 
was picturesque, fertile, every way pleasant, and 
very salubrious. It had been in our possession 
ever since the time of Charles II. It was the best 
of our half-way houses, or resting-places, in the 
voyage to and from the East Indies, and its salu- 
brity had been tested during nearly a century and 
a half, by a great many thousands of English sub- 
jects.* Here he might, indeed, enjoy many of the 
comforts of life, without much risk or danger of 

* For Mmo very atrlking proofs of the healthineas of the climate 
of St. Helena, see Major Tulluch’a ‘ Statlitlcal Reports to Parliament 
on the Sickness, Mortality, and Invaliding among the Troops in 
Western Africa, St. Helena, tlie Cape of Good Hope, See.' 1840. 
Mijor Tulloch shows, firom the returns transmitted to the Army Me* 
dloal Department, tliat the annual mortality among our troops during 
Bonaparte's residence on the island was under S per cent , even in- 
eledisg the invalid establidimcnt. which consisted of about lUU sol- 
diers uvanoed in life; and that therefore the mortality of the 
effsetive part of the force did not probably esceed the ratio in the 
United Kingdom of Orest Britain and Ireland. 


his again returning to France. To say nothing 
of the various revolutionary parties who preceded 
him in the exercise of sovereign authority, he him- 
self had sent Frenchmen, state-prisoners, unfor- 
tunate revolutionists, to die and rot in the pesti- 
lential climate of French Guiana. But the allies 
had more consideration for his health and life; 
and it was because St. Helena was as salubrious as 
it was safe, that the British government agreed 
that he should be kept there. On the Slst of July 
Sir 11. Bunbury, under secretary of state, and 
Lord Keith, admiral of the Channel fleet, went on 
board the ‘ Bellerophon,’ and announced the final 
resolution which the British government, in con- 
junction with its allies, had adopted : — 1 . That 
General Bonaparte should be removed forthwith 
to St, Helena, where he was to reside under the 
joint inspection of commissioners of the allied 
powers, tnat island being the situation in which, 
more than any other at their command, security 
against escape, and the indulgence of personal 
liberty, exercise, health, &c., might be reconciled. 
2. That, with the exception of Savary and Lalle- 
mand, he might take with him any three officers 
he chose, as also his surgeon, and twelve other 
followers or domestics. The rumour that St. 
Helena was to be his destination, had reached 
Bonaparte some days before, and was said to have 
given him a fit of illness ; but the paper was in 
English, and he told the under secretary that he 
did not understand the English language. Sir 
Henry then read the paper to Ifhn in French. He 
seemed to listen with perfect calmness and pati- 
ence ; and, when he began his reply, he spoke with 
great moderation of voice, gesture, and manner. He, 
however, protested against the whole of the plan 
announced to him, and he ended with what ap- 
pears to have been meant to pass for a threat of 
following up tlic protest, and of foiling the whole 
plan by an act of suicide. He said he looked upon 
St. Helena as death ; he would be content to live 
in England as a private individual, under any 
surveillance, under any restrictions whatsoever; 
he had not been taken by the English, he had vo- 
luntarily placed himself in their hands. He need 
not have left France; he had left it on the faith 
of our laws, in confidence in our honour ; and 
great and crying would be the dishonour to the 
Prince Regent, and to the whole nation, if he 
should be either sent to St. Helena or be confined 
in a fortress in England : besides, this would be 
violating in bis person our own laws and the 
law of nations. But to St. Helena he would 
not go; he would die first! He would never 
quit the ‘ Bellerophon* alive! Admiral Lord 
Keith could only reply, that he came to commu- 
nicate the intentions of his government, and not 
to discuss them. The captive, however, con- 
tinued to discuss, and to have recourse to bare- 
faced falsehoods. Although he had shown the 
greatest dread of all the allied sovereigns, the 
greatest eagerness to escape from the clutches of 
Prussians, Austrians, and Russians, who were all 
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concentrating their immenac force, their 800,000 
men, in the heart of France before he quitted Roche- 
fort ; and although he perfectly well Knew that the 
British government took no step without the con- 
currence of those allies; he pretended that all 
the severity originated with England, and that he 
would have found better treatment from any one 
of those sovereigns. He said he might have taken 
refuge with the Emperor of Austria, who had given 
him his daughter, or with the Emperor of Russia, 
who was his personal friend, though, to be sure, 
they had quarrelled latterly ! The Emperor of Aus- 
tria would now have given him a lodging, as a 
state-rprisoner, in the dismal fortress of Olmutz or 
Spielberg; the Emperor of Russia would have 
consigned him to safe keeping in the inclement 
deserts of Siberia! The magnanimity of Alex- 
ander would never have been allowed to stand 
between Bonaparte and the vengeance of the Rus- 
sian nation ! The Emperor Francis never made 
any high pretensions to magnanimity, and the fact 
of having been obliged to sacrifice his own daughter 
to pacify the mortal foe at that time in possession 
of his capital, and to induce him to give back 
some of the conquests he had made, was not proper 
to foster any high hope of favour and indulgence 
from that quarter. Bonaparte, like all his tribe, 
generally contradicted iiimself. On a subsequent 
occasion, when some one endeavoured to reconcile 
him to St. Helena, by describing its real cli- 
mate, and by showing that it was far better as a 
residence than any fortress in England, or than 
any fortress or state-prison in Germany or Russia, 
he exclaimed, “ Russia ! Ah \ God keep me from 
that'*’ As for the Prussians, old Blucher was 
reported to have soul and sworn, that if he caught 
Bonaparte he w'ould hung him at the head of his 
columns! “Marshal Forwards** may not have 
said the words, and he w ould hardly have carried 
such a threat into execution ; but the Bonapartists 
believed not only that he had said it, but that he 
W'as capable of doing it, and, very probably, if 
some of Bluchcr’s soldiers who had fought at Jena, 
or had witnessed the more recent slaughter at 
Ligny, had caught the flying emperor anywhere 
on his journey between Waterloo and Paris, or 
between Paris and Rochefort, they would have 
fusiladed him without waiting for superior orders. 
While Lord Keith and Sir H. Bunbury were with 
the principal in the after-cabin of the ‘ Bellerophon,* 
there was a party in the fore-cabin that made no 
attempt at dignity, or calmness, or moderation. 
This group consisted of Savary, Bertrand, Mon- 
tholon, their wives, &c., persons variously affected 
by the dread of being given up to the Bourbon 
government, by their dread of St. Helena and a 
long sea voyage, by their attachment to European 
society and their attachment to their old master, 
the last being a feeling which existed strongly in 
the hearts of two or three of them. General Ber- 
trand and a poor Polish officer are said, however, 
to have been the only two individuals, above the 
rank of domestics, who would not have preferred 
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steying behind to going to St Helena ; and, though 
the devotion of these two may have very con- 
spicuous, they were both liable to other motives of 
action. The poor Pole, whose confession might 
have been repeated by mmy thousands of his 
countrymen, honestly confessed that if he did not 
follow Bonaparte to St. Helena he must stanFO, 
as he bad no money, no profession except that of 
arms, no friends, not even a country ! Bertrand, 
on the other haiid, had committed himself with 
Louis XVIII. and the Bourbon government almost 
as deeply as Ney; and that government subse- 
quently condemned him to death par contvmace. 
But Madame Bertrand, a fine Parisian lady, 
thought that through her great connexions in that 
capital some arrangements might be made which 
would leave her husband m |H>sseMion of rank, 
employment, and property ; thought that life was a 
dreary thing anywhere out of Paris, and that out 
of France it was altogether insupportable; and 
she made use of all her influence to induce Ber- 
trand to quit his master. When other arguments 
had failed, this interesting lady (on the evening of 
the 31 St of July) made a grand tragical scene in 
Bonaparte’s cabin, and w'as going to throw herself 
overboard from the quarter-gallery window ; but 
she chose her moment so well, that both her hus- 
band and Monlhulun were close at hand to slop her. 
Bonaparte smiled at the notion of madame’s 
having real/i/ intended to drown herself; yet he 
and his male followers played their share of the 
suicidal farce, he repeating, aloud and publicly, that 
he would not leave the ‘ Bellerophon* alive, and 
they hinting that he would assuredly eseape from 
English tyranny by self-destruction. Lallcmand 
went even further than this, declaring that, rather 
than see the emperor removed from the ‘ Belle- 
rophoii,’ to be sent in another ship to St. Helena, 
he would himself become his executioner, and 
blow out his brains ! To this fanfaronade Admiral 
Lord Keith is said to have replied, very calmly, 
that General Lallemand would indubitably be 
hanged if he did anything of the sort ! 

Counting servants and Bertrand's and Montho- 
lon’s children, in all about fifty individuals had 
come on hoard the * Bellerophon* with Bonaparte, or 
had followed him thither before the slop soiled from 
Rochefort. He refused to select out of this number 
his future companions and attendants. Savary, who 
appears to liave been completely unmanned by his 
dread of being given up to the French govemmeDt 
to answer for his atrocious deeds at the donjon 
of Vincennes, would fain have followed his maa^ 
even to St. Helena; but it waa wisely resolved 
that such an adept in plots and stratagema, and lU 
the arts of gendarmerie and police, should not be 
allowed to go. This interdict was extended to 
General I^allemand ; but, considering them as too 
contemptible to be dangerous, Gourgtuid and M. 
Las Cases were permitted to join Bertrand and 
Moutholun, who persisted in their determination 
of accompanying the emperor, without putting 
him to the pain or humiliation of making a seleo- 
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tion. Madame Bertrand, though vain and frivo- 
lout, would not leave her husband and children ; 
but she now did her best to prevent the removal 
of Bonaparte, by telling the officers of the ' Belle* 
rophon' that he would certainly commit suicide if 
they attempted to force him to quit the ship. On 
the morning of the 3rd of August, Sir Francis 
Burdett, who waa among those individuals that 
took a very strange interest in Bonaparte’s fate, 
called upon Sir Samuel Romilly in London, and 
told him that, if moving for a writ of habeas corpus 
would procure him his liberty, or in any way be 
useful to him, he would stand forward and do it. 
Romilly told Sir Francis that he thought that 
Bonaparte could not possibly derive any benefit 
from such a proceeding. On the 4th of August, 
the ‘ Bellerophon’ put to sea to meet the ‘ Nor- 
thumberland,’ the flag-ship of Sir George Cock- 
burn, which was destined fur the St. Helena 
voyage. On this day Bonaparte signed a written 
protest, which was little more than a repetition of 
his verbal one to Admiral Lord Keith and Sir H. 
Bunbury.* He renewed his declarations, that he 
had come freely on board the ‘ Bellerophon,* having 
at that time power to act otherwise ; that he was 
the voluntary guest and not the prisoner of Eng- 
land ; that he had embarked at the instigation of 
Captain Maitland ; that he had come in good 
faith to seek the protection of the law's of England ; 
that, if the British government, in giving its orders 
to the captain of the ‘ Bellerophon’ to receive him, 
had intended only to lay a snare for him, then it 
had forfeited its honour and stained its flag ; that, 
if this act of treachery should be consummated, it 
would be in vain for the English to speak of their 
good faith, their laws, or their liberty, for the 
British faith would hnd itself lost in the hospitality 
of the ‘ Bellerophon,’ &c. He appealed to history, 
und put his own fictions into her mouth. History, 
he said, would say that “ an enemy, who for twenty 
years had waged war with the English people, 
came freely in his misfortunes to seek an asylum 
under their laws. What more striking proof could 
he give of his esteem and confidence ? But how' 
had they answered in England to such magnani- 
mity? They pretended to stretch out an hos- 
pitable hand to this enemy, and, when he had 
delivered himself up to them in good faith, they 
had immolated him !” 

If the scene and circumstances, and his own 
duties, could have permitted. Captain Maitland 
would not have sat down one single hour under 
these foul aspersions. But, even as it was, Bona- 
parte found it necessary to declare to him before 
leaving his ship, that he “ had certainly made no 
conditions cm coming on board the * Bellerophon,’ 
that he had only claimed hospitality, and that he 
had no reason to complain of the captain’s conduct, 

• It bsiftmn, “ 1 protmt lolemnly here, m the face of heaven and of 
HMD# against the violutioii of my most sacral rights, in disposing by 
fome of ray penon and my liberty.’* At this time, as it was remarked, 
hu laorM rl^u rested upon this basis-in England he was a publie 
taUari^ ^ and in all Europe a proscribed and pro- 


which had been tliat of a man of honour.” But 
this declaration, which was altogether inconsistent 
with the protest, was suppressed by the French in 
their subsequent accounts of these transactions; 
and the glaring falsehoods and the monstrous 
absurdities of the protest were, and still continue 
to be, repeated like gospel truths. Captain Mait- 
land published a straight-forward, manly, and con- 
vincing statement of the whole transaction; but 
historians of the Bonapartist school do not read 
such documents. After signing his written pro- 
test (on the 4th of Attest), Napoleon shut him- 
self up in his cabin, and would scarcely see any 
even of his own companions for the rest of that 
day. The honest flrst- lieutenant of the * Bellero- 
phon’ says, “ We were now all in full expectation 
of some tragical event. The general conjecture 
was that he would end himself by {loiBun. It was 
believed that he had in his possession a large 
quantity of laudanum. Madame Bertrand even 
hinted that ere morning we should fiiid him a 
corpse. Next day he still remained shut up in his 
cabin. Bertrand occasionally waited upon him, 
imploring him to name his future companions. 
He constantly refused, declaring that his resolu- 
tion was formed, and he should abide by it. Ma- 
dame Bertrand said to me, ‘ I promise you you 
will never get the emperor to St. Helena ; he is 
a man, and what he says he will perform.’ She 
afterwards, the same evening, declared to one of 
the ship’s officers, that she really believed iJte 
emperor had now swallowed pmkon. The cur- 
tain, therefore, must soon drop.”* But the curtain 
did nut drop so soon, although, as the lieutenant 
says, “ the bubble burst.” On Monday the Ith 
of August, Bonaparte, iiii poisoned, and apparently 
in good health, went quietly from the ‘ Bellero- 
phon* to the ‘ Northumberland.’ He was accom- 
panied by Bertrand, Montliolon, Gourgaud, and 
Las Cases, Mesdames Bertrand and Montholon, 
their four children, and twelve domestics. His 
own surgeon refused to go with him ; but he had 
taken a liking to O’Meara, an Irish naval surgeon, 
whom he had found on board the ‘ Bellerophon,’ 
and who, at his request, was transferred to the 
‘ Northumberland.’ Savary and Lallemand, who 
were detained, were both in an agony of alarm, for 
they had seen Louis XVIII.’s proclamation of the 
24th of July, which threatened them both with a 
trial for high treason, and they had taken it into 
their heads that the British ministers intended to 
deliver them up to the Bourbon government. 
Savary, whose fears, like his guilt, were greater 
than those of his comrade, had written to Sir 
Samuel Romilly, as early as the 1st of August, to 
implore his legal assistanee ; to declare that he had 
come voluntarily on board the ^ Bellerophon’ with 
the Emperor Napoleon, after having been assured 
beforehand of the inviolability of his person, and 
after having received positive promises of protection 

* Extract of a journal kept on board Hie M^esty’s ship ' fielleio- 

C ,’ fiom July 1& to Auguit 7, the period during vtliien Napoleon 
parte « os on board that aliip, by Lieut. 4. Beraeebaak, R.Jt. 
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on the part of the Engliah laws, which were above the 
power of minittera ; that it was in this confidence 
that he and his companion! had embarked in the 
* Bellerophon/ the captain of which ihip had de- 
clared that he waa authoriaed by hia government to 
receive them ; that he and they had alwayi conaider- 
ed themaelvea aafe under the protection of the Eng- 
lish lawa, &c. ; and, finally, that he would defend 
himaelf with anna in hia hands against any force 
that should attempt to remove him from the *' Belle- 
rophon,* unless It were to land him in England 
and place him under the protection of an Eng- 
lish magistrate. And Savar}’ ingeniously asked 
RomiUy to tell him how the case would be consi- 
dered by English law, if, in defending himself, 
he should be so unfortunate as to kill somebody. 
Savary also wrote to Lord Melville, the first lord 
of the Admiralty, and to Admiral Lord Keith. But j 
a better man than he wrote to Lord Melville ; this 
was Captain Maitland, 'Mho was induced for a 
moment to believe that his government really in- 
tended to deliver up this notorious and dishonoured 
offender, and Lallemand as well ; and, us he had 
seen them proscribed in the French jiapcrs, he had 
no doubt but that to deliver them up would be to 
consign them to certain death With all the ear- 
nestness of a man pleading for hia honour, and 
who would have died rather than see that honour 
uiriiished, Maitland told Lord Melville that pro- 
tection was certainly grniiled these two men, with 
the sanction of his name. *Tis true,** said he, 

“ no conditions were stipulated for ; but I acted in 
the full confidence that their Iivch would be held 
sacred, or they never should have put foot in the 
ship I command, without being made ac(|uatiited 
that It was for the ]mrpose of delivering them over 
to the laws of tJu’tr country.” The English minis- 
ters had never entertained any such design; but it 
was quite natural that u man like Savary should 
suspect them of it. The only determ iiiatiou of 
ministers in regard to him and Lallemand was 
that they should not go to St. Helena with Bona- 
parte, and that they should not remain in England. 
Romilly, thougii acting with the opposition, wrote 
to Savary to inform him that he had stated his 
case to the Lord Chancellor, as being the only 
step which he thought he could take usefully for 
him ; and he told him, too, that if, in resisting 
force to remove him from the * Bellerophon,' any 
person should be killed, he thought that he 
(Savary) would be deemed guilty of murder by 
our tribunals. Savary and Lallemand w'ere ab- 
sorbed by their selfish fears, when the ‘ Northum- 
berland* parted company with the * Bellerophon* 
and shaped her course for the selected island. 

It lies not within our scope to detail the more 
than five stormy years which followed in St. He- 
lena ; but a few observationa cannot be auppreaaed. 
It was deemed by our government necessarv to send 
out as governor of the island an officer of experi- 
ence, ability, and great firmness — a man who 
could neither be duped nor intimidated, but who 
would persevere in nis duty through go^ and evil 
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report, and at any riak— hia important and diffi* 
cult duty being to put down French intriguea and 
eonreapondence, and to prevent the escape of 
Bonaparte, who was allowed the range of a con- 
siderable portion of that iilimd. The officer ae» 
lected waa Sir Hudson Lowe, who had all the 
qualities required in a very eminent degree. He 
had served with distinction in various countries 
in the Mediterranean ; he had since rendered im- 
portant servicei in the grand campaign of the allies 
ill 1813-14; he was well acquainted with foreign 
languages and foreign manners ; hia enipluyment 
in Sicily and elsewhere had neceaiarily given him 
some experience in secret manoeuvres, plots, and 
coni)urBciea, and had sharpened that department 
of the intellect which is ordinarily very obtuse in 
the minds of English soldiers ; he was a good ad- 
ministrator, and also a very gi>od penman ; and 
no Englishman that knew him doubted either hie 
acuteness or his unflinching firmness, his huma- 
nity or his honour. A more difficult task, or one 
more likely to be attended with a fur-spreading 
abuse and obloquy, never tell to the lot of man ; but 
he knew Ins duty and the consequences which 
might result from ihr slightest breach of bis 
orders, and he executed those orders, which left 
very little to bis discretion, with a rare punctuality. 
Sir Hudson Lowe arrived at St. Helena in July, 
ISKi, or about ten months after Bonaparte. The 
French picked a (|uari'(‘l with him immediately, 
and heaped iibupe and foul niLknames upon him. 
But this was no more than they had done with 
that brave and honourable sudor Sir George Cock- 
burn; and the chief ground of quurrtd was tlic 
same lu both cases — the rctusul of the British officer 
to disobey the instructions of his government by 
treating Bonaparte as an emperor, and by always 
addressing him as “ Your imi>eriul majesty.** It 
18 said that in the very first interview Brmuparte ad- 
dressed the new governor m llicsc insulting words * 
“ Manstpur, vous nvez rimmaniit dun brujtinds 
But the insolence of the ]>rincipul was courtesy 
and compliment comparou with the daily and 
hourly abuse of the satellites and dependents. In- 
deed, wc know that Sir Hudson was of opinion 
that, if he and the sole object which caused his 
being there had been left to themselves, everything 
would have gone off with decency and quietness ; 
and that he was accustomed to say even us much 
as this, that Bouaparte was neither an unreason- 
able nor unpleasant person to deal with, but that 
the Lbs Coses, the Montholons, the Bertrands, and 
the women were the most pestilent and provoking 
set of babblers, tale-inventors, ond quarrel- makers 
that ever it fell to the lot of man to encounter. 
They were incessantly on the look-out for griev* 
anccs, and nothing was too trivial for them to take 
up; they identified themselves with what could 
now only be the liollow, unsubstantnil word-gran- 
deur of their master ; and each/' time that Sir 
Hudson Lowe styled him General Bonaparte they 

• “ Sir, you have uommuded btiinnib.*' Sir Hudaon Ijomv hod 
coiuaao^ ilxf CortieaM HMfpn la OMr BrUul) mtHm. 
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relented it as a personal wrong. They called him 
in return by almost every foul name that is to be 
found in the French or in the Italian vocabulary : 
spy, police-agent, inquisitor, gaoler, and far worse ! 
They denied that he had ever been a soldier (he 
had been a good and brave one), and they alluded 
to his services at Capri, at Ischia, in Sicily, and 
on the Calabrian coast, as those of a robber and 
incendiary, as those of a secret emissary, breaking 
all the laws of nations, leaguing himself with in- 
famous chiefs of banditti, exciting the lawful and 
peaceful subjects of King Joseph Bonaparte and 
King Joachim Murat to insurrection, civil war, 
&c. This was a constant theme with all the 
French at St. Helena. We trust that we have 
shown the real nature of the war in Calabria, 
wherein the French left no atrocity uncommitted, 
and that the reader will perfectly well understand 
the injustice, the monstrous absurdities of the 
charges thus thrown in the face of Sir Hudson 
Lowe. The same rules which not only justified 
but made honourable the support England gave to 
the insurgent Portuguese and Spaniards were ap- 
plicable to the assistance and co-operation lent to 
the insurgents of Calabria: many Englishmen, 
civilians as well as military, of the highest cha- 
racter, of unimpeachable honour and (some of 
them) of a romantic generosity of temper, had far 
more to do with the insurgents of Calabria and of 
other parts of Southern Italy (the French call 
them all hngandf:, but we must continue to call 
them patriots) than ever Sir Hudson Lowe had 
to do with them ; and, if he was to be held up to 
infamy for having done his duty and obeyed the 
orders of his government in this particular, a far 
greater share of reproach and shame must rest 
upon Sir John Stuart, the hero of Maida, General 
Fox, Lord William Bentinck, Admiral Sir Sidney 
Smith, and other officers of the highest ranks. 
Such charges were the more monstrous from the 
character of the men who made them, and fiom 
the past conduct of the chief they served. Savary 
could not go to St. Helena ; but we find even that 
type of espionage and secret police rating Sir 
Hudson as a foul spy and police- agen t ! — We find 
the man who had entirely directed and presided 
over the bloody murder of the Duke d’Enghien 
joining in the accusations that the English govern- 
ment sent Bonaparte to St. Helena because tlie 
island was unhealthy, and selected Sir Hudson 
Lowe to be his keeper because he possessed the 
execrable art of making him die by inches — “ Ivi 
faire mourir d coup (Vepingle.^^ Their own narra- 
tives, the accounts and letters written by these 
Frenchmen, will best show the incessant insults and 
provocations they offered to the governor of the 
island. It was not in human nature to bear all 
this without showing some resentment; and the 
governor had duties imposed upon him which 
eould not possibly be executed in a manner agree- 
able to the feelings of Bonaparte ; but never did 
Sir Hudson Lowe resort to any unnecessary vigi- 
lance or severity, or needlessly insult bis captive. 


or even any one of hii noisy and contemptible 
attendants, who never ceased calumniating him, 
his government, and his country. The firmness 
and decision of Sir Hudson’s character were 
marked in his countenance ; his brow was often 
clouded by the cares and duties of his important, 
responsible, and most difficult office ; but he was 
an English officer, an English gentleman, an 
affectionate husband and father, a kind friend, and 
a humane man to enemies as well as friends. He 
may, indeed, have “ looked very like a person who 
would not let his prifoner escape if he could help 
it.*** And there is no doubt that it was this very 
look which induced Bonaparte to call him **Cain,” 
and to insult him at their first meeting, any more 
than there is a doubt that from his first landing on 
the island, almost down to the day of his death, 
Bonaparte had some latent hope of making his 
escape, and encouraged his followers in an infinite 
variety of plots and contrivances to work out that 
end. What would the British government have 
said, or what would the world have thought, if Sir 
Hudson Lowe, allowing himself to be duped, had 
permitted this escape? But why did not Lord 
Liverpool’s administration come honestly forward 
to the rescue of their governor’s assailed character ? 
Why did they not take the responsibility of the vigi- 
lance, firmness, or severity of their governor 
upon themselves, and frankly declare that what- 
ever Sir Hudson Lowe did was done by their 
orders, and in the one and very intelligible inten- 
tion of preventing the escape’i*' But the British 
government, though it subsequently promoted and 
employed the man who had ably fulfilled a most 
invidious and most difficult office, "f left him to en- 

* Tnlles frum my Porlfulio ; or llecolloctioiu of Beenes and small 
Adventures during Twenty-nine Years’ Military Service, by a .Stall' 
Surgeon. ’Tliis staff surgeon, Di. Henry, was long attached tuthe GOth 
regiment, and he was at St. Helena from the month of August, 1H17, 
until some lime after the death of Bonaparte. In justice to the 
character of Sir Hudson Lowe, every word that Dr. Henry says about 
him, and his treatment of his i-.iptive, ought to bo attentively read 
The bonk was printed at (Quebec in In:)!*, but copious extracts have 
been given in the ‘ Qiiu.ierly llovii'w,' No. cxxxiv.. March, 1B41. 

At lirst, the doctor, a i'licotious jovial Irishman, disliked Sir 
Ilndson’s countenance and manners, and was predisposed against 
him ; but ho never for a moment considered the governor capable ul 
a dislionoiimblo or inhuman action, and as he knew him betlei his 
prejudice as to externals vanished. Ho says, " If. theroforp, notw ith- 
standins this prepoisossion, my testimony should incline to the othei 
Bide, I can truly state that the change took place from the vjeight of 
enid^c, and t'n consequence oj what came under my own observattun in 
St. Helena. Poor man, ho has since that time encountered a storm 
of obloniiy iiud reproach, enough to liow any person to the earth. 
Yet I firmly believe that the talent he exerted in uniavelltng the lUtn 
cate plotting constantly poiny on, at Jjongwood.and the firmness in tearing 
It tit pieces, with the incrvasing vigilance he displayed in the discharge 
of his aiduous duties, made him mine enemies than any hastiness of 
temper, unrvurteousness of demeanour, and severity tn Au jneeuures, of 
which the world believed him guilty." 

f After Bonaparte’s death, the same government which had ap- 
pointed him to St. Helena appointed Sir Hudson to be chief of a 
colony Ikr more im|x>rtunt— sent him out as governor of Ceylon. 
This, indeed, could leave no doubt, in any dispassionate mind, that 
his udminutratioii at St Helena had ftilly satlsBed his own govem- 
meiit, and it was to his own government uone that he, their servant, 
strictly owed an account of his eonduct. But, considering the 
amazing rupiditv with which the calumnies were Tooted, and spreiul 
all over the world, and the matchless audacity with which they con- 
tinue to be repeated and propagated, something more seems necessary 
to clear un the character of a deserving officer, and the character of 
the Hritisn government which employed him (in which, moreover, 
the character of Ibe nation itself U involved), and to place the whole 
history of Bonaparte's relegation at St. Helena in Its piover 
Wo know, through very direct sourees, that Sir Hudson, for many 
years, contemplated publishing tiie numerous and unanswerable 
documents which he pomemed, and that he has left these dooumants. 
and a great many other papers, tiehind him. It is to be hoped that 
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counter that itorm of obloquy and reproach whidi 
was, indeed, enough to l^w any person to ^e 
earth. In some respects the home opposition 
party, who did almost as much to raise and spread 
this storm as was done by the Bonapartists them- 
selves, behaved with more fairness than the minis- 
try. The late Lord and Lady Holland, who more 
than continued Mr. Fox’s sympathy with the 
French revolution and bis admiration for Bona- 
parte, and who both publicly and privately set 
themselves up as champions or protectors of the 
fallen emperor against the tyrannical and cruel 
governor of St. Helena, afterwards confessed their 
errors by courting the acquaintance of Sir Hudson 
■ Lowe, by inviting him to Holland House, and by 
declaring there and elsewhere that they and a part 
of the world had been much deceived, for that, in 
very truth. Sir Hudson Low’c was a strictly honour- 
able and very humane man. This amende honor- 
able came somewhat of the latest, and now the 
only tribunal that can affect the late governor of 
St. Helena is one more awful, and less liable to 
error, than any earthly court. Sir Hudson Lowe 
died while we were considering this question and 
preparing these brief passages. We leave them 
as they are, with the honest conviction that our 
view of the case is the right one, and not without 
the hope that it may tend to remove the prejudice, 
miKrcpresentation, or ignorance upon which tU(i 
muny of the occounts of his conduct arc founded. 

Bonaparte was, of course, a state ])ri8oncr. It 
was not possible to leave him at St. Helena us he 
had been left at Elba ; and, after his infraction of 
the treaty of Fontainchlcuu, he could have no rea- 
ftoiiable jiretension to be treated now us he had 
been treated before that act, and its dreadful con- 
sequences. To a mind like his, any species of 
captivity or confinement must have been insup- 
poi table, but never was state-imprisonment in- 
tlicted in a milder form. The house that was 
built for him at Longwood, in the best part of the 
island, and in a cool atmosphere — for the spot was 
about 2000 feet above the level of the sea — was 
spacious, commodious, luxurious. He had, for 
his immediate personal accommodation, a suite of 
rooms, consisting of a drawing-rooni, a dining- 
room, a library, a billiard-room, a small study, a 
bed- room, and a bath-room. A large sum of 
money was spent in enlarging and improving this 
residence, and every wish for having it still further 
enlarged or improved was promptly attended to. 
The sum of 1 2,000/. per annum was allowed for 
his domestic expenditure, and the governor of the 


the motivei whieb ohitraeled ud delayed hli pablUhinv will not 
hare aoy weight with thoae who inherit hu MSS., and who aw moat 
intareated in hia gt«d fame. He himaelf De%er abandoned the Inten- 
tion of doing thu juatica to hia own chancier, for he wna both 
apeaking about It, and writing about it, when he waa aotidenlv aalzed 
with kiU laat ahort and faUl Ulneaa. It will be eaay to undenUnd 
aome of the weighty conalderabooa which long induced Sir Hudaon 
to put off a work, which ought to here been dcoo by the government. 
Hut can there now esiat any reaaon for not publlahhig the oriflnal in- 
atructiona which Sir Hudadn racvived from Lutd LiTerpool'a caUnat, 
and the frill and minnle ooneapondenca ha afrerwaida earned on 
frwm St- Helena with Lord Uathur»t. the aeetetary of tyt - u»t the 
^oaiaa, and under whoae rdera he more ImmOdlatcly acted? Tboe 
it rat for ewer. 
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I island was authorized to draw on the treasury for 
more money, if this allowance ohould not aoffice. 
He was allowed a space meanring eight, and 
afterwards twelve, miles in circumference round 
Longwood, through which he might ride or walk 
at his pleasure ; but beyond thoae limits he was 
to be accompanied by a British officer, lie had 
saddle horses and carriage horses, and more 
than one good vehicle. At first he rode about a 
good deal, finding everywhere civility and respect ; 
but he soon complained of being watched at a 
distance by soldiers; he refused to extend hia 
rides because an English officer must attend 
him; and, filially, he shut himself up in the 
house and garden, and represented that Sir Hud- 
son Lowe was killiiit; him. But it should appear 
by this time, and fium causes very difterent irom 
those assigned by himself and his attendants, in 
order to excite odium ugaiiisi Sir Hudson Lowe 
and the British govern ineiit, that exercise had 
become disagreeable and painful to him, and 
that he was dying of the hereditary disease 
which 1)0 had imported with him, and upon which 
the finest climate in the world could have exer- 
cised no healing influence. As far back as 
the year 1802, the symptoms of tliis hereditary 
disorder were observed by his then constant com- 
panion, Bournenne. ; and in his consular days he 
had been repeatedly heard lamenting that he 
should grow fat, and expressing the presentiment 
that he should die of the disorder which had 
proved fatal to his father. Some of the worst 
symptoms of the diseuse had shown themselves in 
fin entire derancement of the siomucli and diges- 
tive organs dining the Riusian eiimpaiu;ii, and 
afterwards at the time of the buttle of l^ipzig. 
Every medical assu^tiuice tlml the surgeons of our 
forces, and a well-rupplied Briiisli garrison, could 
affoid was olTcred, and even pressed ujion him; 
but he would take no ineilirine, and it is, at the 
least, doubtful whetlier any medicine or any human 
skill could liavc delayed ihe cutasiruphe. As a 
climax to their atrocious falsehoods, some of ins 
satellites reported that he dreaded to take drugs 
from English hands, lest he should be poisoned ! 
And this, too, in tlie face of the notorious fact, 
that he, like many other men, had always enter- 
tained an antipathy and dread to doctors and 
medicines. In 1619, Dr. Antommarchi, of the 
university of Pisa, was allowed to go to Sc. Helena 
as physician to Bonaparte ; and two Catholic 
clergymen w'eiit out from Italy to act as his chap- 
lains. Towards the end of 1820 he grew worse, 
and remained in a weak itate until the following 
April, when the diaease aaaumed an alarming 
character. He then consented to be attended by 
Dr. Amott. “ From the first,” says another Bri- 
tish medical officer who was on the islaDd, ** Na- 
poleon appeared to be aware of the nature of his 
malady ; referring it to disease of the stomach, of 
which his father died, and with wliich bis sister, 
the Princess Borgbe^ was threatened. Arnott 
assured me at the time, thot hii patient would 

A n « 
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Often put his hand on the pit of his stomach, and 
eaolaim, *Ah! mon pylore ! mon pylore!’*’* 
He lingered till six o’clo^ in die evening of the 
6th of May (1821). On the day after his death, 
the body, according to hia own request, was opened 
by Dr. Antommarchi, in the presence of Dr. Short, 
Dr. Amott, Dr. Henry, and several other British 
staff and medical officers. Dr. Henry, who wrote 
the report of this post mortem examination, at the 
request of Dr. Short, fully confirms elsewhere the 
fticts that death had been caused, not by disease 
of the liver, but by a schirrus in the pylorus. He 
says, **The diseased state of the stomach was 
palpably and demonstrably the cause of death; 
and how Napoleon could have existed for any time 
with such an organ was wonderful, for there was 
not an inch of it sound. Antommarchi was about 
to put his name to the bulletin, with the English 
medical gentlemen, when he was called aside by 
Bertrand and Montholon, and after this conference 
he declined signing. The reason was, no doubt, 
that such proceeding on his part would contradict 
the diagnosis of Mr. O’Meara.** This last-named 
individual, who obtained an unfortunate notoriety 
by making himself Chomme de l^empereur (the 
emperor’s man), by joining in the rancorous abuse 
against Sir Hudson Lowe, and by vililying the 
British government, in whose pay he was and 
long had been, had immediately chimed in with 
Bertrand, Montholon, Las Cases, and the rest, 
and had aided them in publishing to the world 
that the seat of Bonaparte’s disorder was in the 
liver, that the disorder was aggravated, if not 
originally created, by the climate of St. Helena, 
&c. There, in presence of the inanimate body, 
and when the curtain had, indeed, dropped for 
ever, it might have been expected, even from these 
men, that they would cease playing their farce. 
But they had no intention of so doing ; they were 
incapable of the solemn feeling which ought to 
have been inspired by that sad scene : they were 
determined not to confess that they had been 
guilty of misrepresentation and wilful falsehood, 
but to persevere in their imposture, in order to 
keep alive the hatred of all their party to England, 
and, if possible, to make the whole world believe 
the reports which they had propagated, and which 
O’Meara had sanctioned. They wanted to show 
that the report was only signed by Englishmen, 
and that, therefore, it was entitled to no credit ! 
They thoroughly well knew the nature of the 
complaint ; they had heard and had seen how their 
master defined the seat of his disorder, and they 
had now before their eyes the frightful ulcer which 
occupied his stomach ; but all this signified no- 
thing to them, as the world at large could not tell 
what they had known, or heard, or seen ! These 
men were, indeed, contemptible pigmies as com- 
pared with Bonaparte ; but even he, a few days 
before his death, had done a deed as despicable 
and base as any that they could do. If any ez- 
euae can be found for it, it must be this — he was 

* Dr. Henry. 


delirious at the time, and tfiey put the notion into 
hia headw The lost will and testament of Napo- 
leon, which is now at Doctors* Commons, contains 
this codicil: — ”24th April, 1621. — Item. 1 be- 
queath ten thousand francs to the subaltern officer, 
Cantillon, who has undergone a trial upon the 
charge of having endeavoured to assassinate Lord 
Wellington, of which he was pronounced inno- 
cent. Cantillon had as much right to assassinate 
that oligarchist as the latter had to send me to 
perish on the rock of St, Helena.^* This was 
saying, as plainly aar any words could express it, 
that he, the dying Bonaparte, believed Cantillon to 
have been guilty of an atrocious attempt, and that 
it was for that very deed that he left him a legacy. 
For ourselves, we not only believe that this ruffian 
was as guilty of firing a pistol at the head of the 
Duke of Wellington as Fieschi was of letting off 
his infernal machine at Louis Philippe, but also 
that the Parisian jury who acquitted him were 
even more thoroughly convinced than we are of 
his guilt.* The feelings displayed by Sir Hudson 
Lowe at this crisis were highly honourable to 
him. Though afflicted by the violent illness of a 
child of his own, he went to Longwood early in 
the morning of the 5th of May, staid there the 
whole day, and did not return until all was 
over. He was then deeply affected. One of his 
officers observed, that the deceased was the most 
formidable enemy England had ever had. Sir 
Hudson stopped him, and other remarks which 
might have followed from’^other quarters, by 
saying, Well, gendemen, he was England’s 
greatest enemy, and mine too ; but I forgive him 
everything. On the death of a great man, we 
should only feel deep concern and regret.” f 

The faults committed, or allowed to be committed, 
by the Bourbons at the Restoration of 1614 did 
not include any over-severity, or cruelty, or blood- 
shed ; and, if we consider the wrongs which the 
family had suffered, or the execrable barbarities 
which had been practised upon some members of 
that unfortunate family, including the Duchess of 
Angoul6nie, who had survived them, and who now 
returned to Paris, it must be confessed that the 
abstinence from vengeance was altogether astonish- 
ing. Many of the members of the National Con- 
vention, who, in defiance of all law, had voted the 
deaths of Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette, and the 
Princess Elizabeth, were living in France, and were 

* A. very DuinerouB poity iu Parii tiioiight that to murder theDukr 
or Wellington would he no crime, but a laudable and glorioua act of 
patriotMia. This low ruilian, Marie Andri Cantillon. beoamo 
jiopular. At the time, and long afterwiirdt, the aut^eot of the duke 8 
escape from being murdered was treated very merrily in prose and 
verse. We forget the precise words and the Jingle of the rhyoM, 
but we remember the sense of an epigrammatic quatrain on Can- 
tillon's unlucky failure. It was thfs-^poor Cantillon mistook the 
English general for a grand homme (whieh meam eitktr a great or a 
tali man), and so, aim^ too high, missed him 1 

t Dr. Henry. The doctor, who had been aummoned hi the middle 
of the preceding night to attend the govemor’s yonngeet child, whose 
illneas was audden and alarming, remained in the htmae with his 
little psUrat. and there aaw and heard all that he npMW of Sir 
Hudson's behaviour. He aaya. " In bare Joatlee to an ffl naed nan. 
I can teatliy that, notwithstanding the failtir pn mmm betwn Um 

n t departed and himself, the gowmor apohe of him in a wMinothij. 

ng. ud everyway ^ Bisf 

SvrgeoN, 4rc. 
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left CO there uadiiturbed. Manj notorknu 
scoondrelB who had played the part of gaolen and 
tonnentora in the Temple were permitted to live 
hi Paris : not one was brought to the scaffold, not 
one was transported, hardly one was exiled. All 
who had acquired titles, honours, estates, and by 
whatsoever means, were allowed to retain them 
without inquiry or quesdon. It was the first time 
that a revolution, or a counter-revolution, had hap- 
pened in France without being followed by torrents 
of blood. The conspiracy, the return from Elba, 
the flight from the Tuileries, the campaign of 
Waterloo seemed but an evil return for so much 
moderation. It is reported that the Emperor of 
Austria, on learning the return from Elba and the 
triumphant march upon Paria, said to the Emperor 
of Russia, who had always recommended modera- 
tion and magnanimity, “ Well, Sire, now you see 
what has happened from protecting your Jacobins 
at Paris !” It was not to be expected from human 
nature, and, perhaps, at that time, not one man in 
a thousand thought it consistent with good {lolicy, 
that the second restoration, or the counter-revolu- 
tion of 1815 should be so bloodless and so gentle 
as that of 1814. Many of the treasons which had 
been committed bad been attended with such ex- 
HBperatiug circumstances ! Saints might bear them, 
but they were not to be borne by princes and men 
liable to human passions ! To the stormier of these 
passions few princes or men were less liable than 
was Louis XVIII. ; but, having been so grossly be- 
trayed by the Bonapartista and the men of the 
revolution whom he had trusted, he felt that he 
could trust them no more, and that be must of 
necessity employ and have near his (lerson none 
but royalists and decided Bourbonists ; and this 
party, composed of returned emigrants, of men 
who had lost in the Revolution nearly everything 
hut their ancient names, who had sufl’ered the ex- 
tremities of humiliation, and of whom many had 
undergone even the extremities of privation in 
foreign lands, was indisposed to a repetition of the 
experiment which hud been tried with such signal 
ill-success the preceding year, and inclined to look 
upon this second restoration as a harvest of com- 
pensation on one side and of vengeance on the 
other. They were men, they were Frtnchjnev ; 
and no French party or faction, when once let 
loose, had ever yet been either merciful or mode- 
rate. Yet even now, through the personal cha- 
racter of Louis XVIIL, and through other influ- 
ences, conspicuous among which were the recom- 
mendations of Talleyrand and the Duke of Wel- 
lington, the vengeance taken waa almost miracu- 
lously moderate. In order to render their resist- 
ance the more desperate, Labddoyisre and others had 
talked among the Bonopartists of an interminable 
list of proscriptions, of the guillotine en permor 
nence, as in the Reign of Terror ! Yet when the 
avengiiig royal ordinance waa published (on the 
24th of July) it was found to contain only fifty- 
seven names; and of these only nineteen wen 
^ireatened with capital punishment or trial beflnn 


a military tribunal. The fiiat name on the black 
lift waa that of Ney ; the tecmid waa that ol Labe- 
doy^rc. In the lighter port of the list wen the 
names of Soult, Carnot, Vandorame, dks. j they 
were merely ordered to quit Dull within tbieodayti 
and retire into the interior of France, to placet to 
be indicated to them, where they were to femoin 
under inspection until the obambert should de^e 
which of them ought either to depart tlie king« 
dom or be delivered up to legal prosecution. It 
was explained that luch of theae individuals os 
should be condemned to exile should be allowed 
to sell their profierty in France, and freely carry 
the proceeds with them. Labddoy^re and Ney 
were the only two that suffered death. For Gene- 
ral Mallet's conspiracy alone the government of 
Bonaparte had, in 1812, put to death that more 
than half-insane general, two other general officers 
(Lahone and Guidui), and eleven other officers of 
various grades. Fourteen military men, who had all 
fought and bled fi»r the republic or for Hoiiapartc, 
were all pitilessly lusiladef! in the plain of Grenelle, 
for an invurrecrion which bad laated only five houra, 
and which had been put down with the greateal 
ease! These sangui ■•ary acts were |M‘rformed under 
the direction of Savary, Camhactfrea, Real, and 
other Bonapartists of that quality ; and the |iarty 
generally, who afterwards made heaven and earin 
ring Miih their lamentations for the deaths of Labii- 
do)ere and Ney, applauded what was done, as the 
quick and energetic aciioii of a strong government 
(unr jortf admimstratum). * 

Both money and passports had been sent to 
LahtMoyere, hut, instead nl quitting the country, 
which It appears he might easdv have done, he 
remuincd wiili the army behind ilie Lnre as long 
as he could, and he then came back to Pans, in 
disguise, and wnth prujccts which perhapa have 

* Thew •ummar) prociNrdiri|{ii wt-rr acconiiMulMl by many hor- 
rllili', uoil by Mfinf (liaKiiatitiK, cireunial.iniMw. T)ir> iiiigbt mA tobn 
forgolb-ii but priM 4 ^\r«l miuI rvinr’ml>«r«il >■ f.ilr Rwctm 4 'iM iS woraS 
prori-.nlknirs, uiiil aa pritof of ihr pT>i|irti.ty wlili «iilob ih« fnllan uhI 
•(Tot.* nuDHparUita rnuM Dll Kiiriiw with Ibalr claDoun altijut Utn 
drntha uf Ney atul Ijnlirdux wi*'. Mallet, wliti «aa murv lhan half 
orazMl, bail rru(l(*T.-d imiMirtaiil at-r^traa tu IViua|)artn and to Manlial 
Maaai-ua ni Italy He had (iren di.mlaaed tbe aerviee on auaolotcil'i ol 
reimblioaDUm, hud aflerwarda 1 mh!D aelted b> IfanaiMdea lavrrt 
polio’, and, without nny trul. had bm^n dftaliieil for aevemi yeaia 
either in uaUte-priwm. or m a ifattm da ^nnt^, under the alrleitwl aur- 
\eillabf 4 ’ Ilia a<ouni]»l leea, Uruernla Lahorir and Ouldul, had under* 
^ue tile aame fate, and were nmv liljemted from their lon^r Inprl- 
adomeut in Ija Forre, at Faria, li\ the monieiitary auiTaaa of the lui. 
aniracy. (ieueral L hurie, once the iKwim rriemi of Moreau and of 
Carnot, hwl favoured and patrouixed Mevary at a time wbi'n Hom* 

{ mrte could do nuUiing for him, and hud obtained promntlun for tbfei 
leartlem viIIhio, wkiu directed the military tribunal, and who would 
not hear of mercy. Laihorie a bmly waa literally «u«ernd wUh wooads 
■ad acara. niiwived in thrment eamvatgui of the raimltUe. Oihm 
bore the aame marka. The plot, the orerthrow of It, the wluiiir, 
trial, and eareutMui of the eonaptmtora, were all oe m pr la nd wHIda 
the narrow apaOB of twenty -four houra Uonaparte^a eonftmamitlsl. 
or military tribunala, never allowed eilhwr meroy or delay. Somo or 
the menhofi of the prenent court were ahorply hnodlsd hjr MolMu 
who well kuew tliat hU death, at leaat, waa i^iUbto, and «Im» Iwd 
made up hb Bind to die. The premdeni of the ioort, OmmosI 
De|eaa. aeked him who wm bb noeonipllcao 7 “All VroMik tmA 
you youtieif. Dejewi. would have been »y aosoBpUoOi, If I had 
^ wmrul, " replhnl Mallei Mkr. ono of Us Otel amom- 
pUom, on old Jc bmaitbrn^ whu hsd twen batlsnd U ■MHiy osm- 
paisus. but wlw stbl elnnc to lift., tseiai«sd. sivslsl ttewhofoiw 
tlwi bloody trilmnol, **0080100100, ImvoosbcVI lavs ohy ofoaosl 
W'e are all old oHoem, riddled with bolle 1 ood ot oi« w fo&m of 
bmlUeer Tbs eUaghlsroo ths oLda sf Oioosllo was MililfcL 
Tbdoi^ piso^ by ssvssU ballsiB. MM pm Ump allvs wbio Ifco 
Snnjihadcssssd; sodsotbssoldlsninMMdtlisItwoikliytbrosilM 
thsIrbayoosislitoUBa 

4o*3 
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not yet been fully explained. At a moment "when 
the emigruntB and the royiilista of all classes were 
dreading some fresh conspiracy, and were calling 
upon Louis XVIII. and his government for vigo- 
rous measures, Labddoy^re was arrested in the capi- 
tal, and, in conformity with the ordinance of the 
24th July, was handed over to a conseil de guerre, 
or court-martial. This court willingly and readily 
tried him, without once referring to the convention 
or capitulation of Paris, which if good for Ney was 
good for Labddoyere ; and, as the facts of the case 
were nil capable of being proved by hundreds and 
thousands of witnesses, as the prisoner himself 
confessed them all, and had no extenuating cir- 
cumstances to plead except that other and more 
powerful officers were more guilty than he, and 
that nearly the whole army was in the conspiracy, 
the court condemned him to be shot as a traitor ; 
and he was shot on the evening of the 19th of Au- 
gust, the order for his execution being signed by 
Marshal Gouvion de St. Cyr. 

Marshal Ney had fled in disguise, and with a 
passport bearing a false name, on the 6th of July, 
two days after the ratification of the convention or 
capitulation of Paris, and one day before the troops 
of the Duke of Wellington and Marshal Blucher 
entered that city. He had nothing to fear either 
from the British or from the Prussian general ; 
but Louis XVI II. and his exasperated court were 
then close to Paris, and Ney evidently fled because 
he feared their vengeance and felt convinced that 
Wellington and Blucher had no light to interfere, 
even if disposed so to do, and that the convention 
of Paris gave him (Ney) no protection, and no 
claim W'hatever upon any of the parties who had 
signed the said convention. If such had not been 
his convictions could Ney have condescended to fly 
like a felon ? Would he have resorted to measures 
which would have gone fur to deprive him of his 
claim upon tlie convention if such a claim had in 
reality existed ? And could he have taken these 
steps without the advice of knowing, expert men — 
of members of the provisional government who had 
concluded the convention, and who well knew that 
the case of Marshal Ney was not provided for in 
that agreement, and that the Duke of Wellington, 
in showing Louis XVII f.’s declaration, that he re- 
served to himself the right of bringing some of the 
chief conspirators and traitors to condign punish- 
ment, had told the five commissioners of the provi- 
sional government that he (the duke) had nothing to 
say on that head, meaning that his silence should 
he taken for the confession that he had no right, 
power, or faculty whatsoever to interfere with the 
determination of Louis XVIII., or to stay pro- 
ceedings either against Ney or against any other 
man in the same predicament. Now, as the pecu- 
liarly aggravating circumstances of Ney’s treason 
were known to all Paris, there was nob^y in that 
capital hut felt that the vengeance of the laws 
would he especially directed against him ; and to 
all who knew what had passed between the Duke 
of Wellington and the five commissioners on the 


29th of June, six days before the convention waa 
ratified, and nine days before the allies entered 
Paris, the duke’s silence upon the avenging clause 
in the royal declaration must have been considered 
as a warning to men like Ney and Lahedoyfere to 
get out of the way and to quit France as speedily 
as might be. We have seen, upon the evidence 
of the Duke of Wellington’s circumstantial dis- 
patch to his own government, that the five commis- 
sioners sent out to his grace by the provisional 
government at Paris, over which the heartless and 
astucious Fouche presided, appear to have said or 
to have thought very little about the matter, that is, 
about the clause in Louis XVlIl.’s declaration 
which threatened the chief conspirators, &c. As 
soon as the capitulation of Pans was signed Ney 
obtained the false passport from Fouchti. He 
did not take his departure immediately ; but he 
was urged so to do by all his friends, and by all 
who disliked bloodshed and military executions. 
Talleyrand urged him to fly, and when he did fly, 
on the 6th of July, Foucht? advised him to get into 
Switzerland as quickly as possible ; and it appears 
to have been Talleyrand who facilitated his retreat 
to that country by inducing Count Biibna, who 
commanded the Austrian army which stretched 
along the frontiers of Switzerland and along the 
valley of the Rhone, as far as the city of Lyons, 
to countersign Ncy’s fictitious passport. Both 
Talleyrand and Fouche may, indeed, have been 
anxious to get Marshal Ney out of the coun- 
try, from motives very di&tihct from those of 
humanity and compassion ; but these motives will 
by no means prove that they believed Ney to be 
protected by the convention of Paris. 

Why Ney after his flight from Paris did not get 
beyond the frontiers is still open to discussion and 
to doubt. Many ardent royalists were in search of 
him, and at last a volunteer of this class, one M. 
Locard, who was prefect of police of the depart- 
ment, but who had received no commission from 
the Bourbon government, discovered and seized 
the marshal in an obscure auherge, or public-house, 
in the Cantal, the southernmost and wildest part 
of old Auvergne, and one of the very wildest and 
most mountainous regions in France — a region of 
extinct volcanoes. He was immediately brought 
up to Paris, and there examined secretly by Louis 
XVIII.’s prefect of police, according to the 
unchanged and unchangeable French fashion. He 
is reported to have spoken as if his vision and 
brain were still affected by the powder and smoke 
of Waterloo — ^to have exclaimed, “Ah! that fatal 
day (meaning the 13th of March, the day of his de- 
fection) ! I lost my head ! 1 was dragged into it, and 
could not help it.” The Bourbon ministry deliberated 
several days whether Ney should be tried by the 
Chamber of Peers or by a court-martial ; but at last 
they decided that, an his name had been struck out 
of the list of peers since hia flight and since the or- 
donnance of the 24th of July, he should be tried by a 
conseil de guerre (court-martial). Marshal Moncey, 
who was named president of this courts as the oldest 
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of the marshals, refused either to preside or to be 
present at the trial ; upon which Marshal Jourdan, 
the vanquished at Vittoria, was named president, 
and Marshals Massena, Augereau, Mortier, and 
Generals Gazan, Claparede, and Villatte, and the 
Mareschal-de-camp Grundler were appointed to 
be members of the court-martial. But Ney’s ad- 
vocates and defenders insisted that this tribunal, 
that this court-martial,' w'as incompetent to try 
their client at all, and that Ney, having been a 
peer at the time of his defection and alleged trea- 
son, could be tried only by the Chamber of 
Peers. The marshals were but too glad to be 
relieved from the odium of the trial and from all 
responsibility, and it was decided by the majority 
that the court ^as not competent to proceed with 
the trial. This w'rb on the 9tU of November. 
On the 11th the Duke of Richelieu, president of 
the council and minister for foreign affairs, pre- 
sented to the Chamber of Peers the act of accusa- 
tion and the royal ordonnunce (signed by all the 
imnibters now in office) ordering them to try Ney 
for high treason, &c. The Chamber of Peers, 
without demur, proceeded immediately with the 
trial, and on the 6th of December, by a majority of 
138 against 22, returned a verdict of Guiliy — 
Death and of the very small minority not one 
voted for a verdict of Not Guilty ; seveiiicen of 
ilie peers recommending transportuUoii (/a daporta^ 
tioii) instead of the capital punishment, and fite 
of them decluiinQ; to vole at all. Madame Ney 
waited upon the Duke of Wellington to quote the 
convention to him, and to demand his interference 
—“not us a favour, but as a right — to prove to him 
that he was bound in honour, and by ins own act, 
to protect her husband. She says, that the duke 
rc’jilicd that he had nothing to do with the govern- 
nienl of the King of France, and that it was not 
in his power to stop its justice : and, if Wellingtou 
said feo, he said what was perfectly true. The 
government of Louis XV HI. hud been entirely 
changed in the month of September, and Talley- 
rand, With whom Wellington had at times con- 
sulted on internal French affairs, us being the only 
w ise stutesmau in the country, and the must mo- 
derate, was no longer in office and was no lunger 
consulted by the king. It was Talleyrand and the 
Duke of Wellington who had stopped many con- 
templated measures of severity, and w ho had greatly 
reduced the list of proscription. Madame Ney 
applied also to the ambassadors of other nations 
resident in Paris, but without any effect. Ney 
himself wrote to the Duke of Wellington, but in 
the same sense in which his wife had spoken to 
his grace. Madame Ney then made matters still 
more hopeless by publishing a defective and incor- 
rect account of the conversation which she hod 
had with the duke. In consequence of this pub- 
lication, which set forward in the eyes of the whole 
world the twelfth article of the convention of Paris 
as binding the British and Prusaian commanders- 
in-rhief to protect Ney, the Duke of Wellington 
drew up a memorandum on the 19th of November, 
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which was communicated to the miniiCers of the 
allied powers, and afierwaxda published. We can 
only refer to this convincing document, which 
French historians of the present schools will never 
quote, ss setting the question of the pies set up for 
Ney, under the convention, at rest for ever, in so 
fur, at least, as regards the discussion of it by rea- 
soning and facts, and not by passion and mete de- 
clamation and invective. 

The sentence on the marshal was pronounced 
at half-past eleven o’clock of the night of the 6th 
of December. At midnight, a council was held 
at the Tuileries. The Duke of Richelieu, who 
may be considered as the real chief of this cabinet, 
had said, Who dares to take any interest in the 
fate of Ney?” Some of Richelieu’s colleagues, 
however, are said to have ventured to recommend 
a rcprie.ve, and transportation to America, but 
timidly and duubttngly. It is added that this 
proposition was made to the king himself about 
an hour after midnight, and that his Majesty 
would not listen to it for one moment. It was 
resolved to hasten the execution, ss the govern- 
ment had been induced to suspect that there waa 
a desperate plot on foot fur releasing the marshal, 
and for making an or insurrection, in the 

faubourgs. Ney, however, was not conducted to 
his place of exi cuiion by the light of a lantern, 
as the Due d’Enghicn had been. The sun was 
getting high m the heavens, it was nine o’clock in 
the morning, when Ney was brought out of his 
prison, to 1)0 coiiductetl to the spot selected fur 
Ins execution — the broad, open, and public gardena 
of the Luxembourg Palace, towards the Observa- 
tory. He was carried in a hackney-coach through 
the populous streets and ({uays of Paris, but Uiere 
was no cornniuliun, no heau desespoir. The fau- 
bourg pcu)>le cared little about *'thc bravest of 
the brave the Bonupartisls, and the other men 
who sympathised with him, were kept in awe by 
the foreign troops, and by the French troops that 
wore the white cockade ; and the execution of 
Marshal Ney passed off as quietly as that of Palm 
at Nuremberg, as that ot Hofer at Mantua, or ns 
any other slute-cxecution had done, when Bona- 
parte’s army gave the law, and supuressed the 
expression of public feeling by the display of their 
strength. At the Luxembourg Ney found a small 
detachment of gendarmerie and two platoons of 
veterans waiting for him. He was shot by one of 
these veterail platoons ; he fell pierced with twelve 
bullets, three of them in the head, and he died 
instantly, and without a struggle. The public 
funds, which had been fluctuating, rose as soon u 
it was known that he was dead. He left behind 
him, in France, many men who had done more to 
merit death ; but this will not prove that hia traaaon 
bad been unjustly punished. 

A third execution would have been added if the 
condemned prisoner bad not eM^ped. Thb waa 
Lavalette, B^parte’a director-gen^ of the Post- 
office, and the husband of a near rdation of Boni^ 
parte’s fint wife. Uia profeiaional knowle^ and 
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experienee had given him the means of being very 
uieful during the progress of the Elba conspiracy. 
Upon the return of his master from Elba, he 
resumed his important office (trebly important in 
a country where all the posting-horses were placed 
under the’ control of the postmaster, and where 
the system of opening letters, and stopping such 
as might be objectionable, was carried to the 
utmost perfection). He was also made one of 
Bonaparte’s new peers. Early in the morning of 
the 20th of March, many hours before Bonaparte 
arrived at the Tuileries from Fontainebleau, and 
scarcely two hours after Louis XVIII. had fled 
for Lille, Lavalette, whose subalterns and employh 
had nearly all been left in their places by the 
Bourbons, took possession of the general post- 
office in Paris, laid hie hands upon all the letters 
and upon all the money there, and addressed a 
circular letter to the directors or postmasters in all 
parts of France, assuring them that the emperor 
Napoleon would be at Paris within two hours, 
that the capital was in the greatest enthusiasm, 
and that, let the Bourbonista do what they would, 
there was no fear of any civil war in France. 
With his ample means, Lavalette soon spread 
copies of this letter far and near, and thus con- 
tributed very essentially to the temporary success 
of the conspiracy. After the king’s return, his 
name was set down in the list of proscription. 
He was arrested some time after in Pans. His 
case was handed over to the common court of 
assize (Cour d' Assises)^ and on the 22nd of No- 
vember he was found guilty by a jury, and was 
condemned to death. The wife of the condemned, 
aided by Marshal Marmont, one of Luvaletie’s old 
companions in arms, obtained access to the king, 
threw herself on her knees, and implored him to 
exercise the prerogative of mercy. The king spoke 
kindly and compassionately to her, but gave no pro- 
mise, thus leaving it to be understood that justice 
must take its course. Other efforts were equally un- 
availing. As in the cases of Lubt?doyere and Ney, 
the French attributed the severity of the king to the 
interference of his niece, the Duchess of Angcu- 
16me ; but the charge is absurd. The whole court, 
the whole ministry, both the Houses or Chambers 
now sitting, were clamouring for rigour and for 
examples ; but the French people could never see 
the sad haggard face of the daughter of Louis XYI. 
and Marie- Antoinette, without thinking of the 
Temple and the guillotine, and of all the unspeak- 
able horrors and woes which they had made her 
suffer in her childhood and youth, and they could 
never drive from their own vindictive hearts and 
heads the notion that she lived and breathed only for 
revenge and retaliation. Madame Lavalette was 
an affectionate and devoted wife, and her husband 
had many personal friends, andf in private life, 
some good and endearing qualities. The prisoner 
wee not guarded so carefully as state-prisoners had 
been rnider ffie republic and under Bonaparte. 
Numerous friends visited him daily, and a very 
eiaip^ plsn was laid for his escape. One, if not 


more, of his gaolers accepted a good bribe, and 
promised to be blind. Madame went to pay her 
last visit on the 2lBt of December, for he was to 
be executed on the next day.. In the cell the couple 
exchanged clothes; and, though Lavalette was 
a short stout man, and his wife a very tall and thin 
woman, the travestied soldier and postmaster-general 
was allowed to descend the long staircase of the 
Conciergerie, to pass the several wickets, and to 
get fairly out of the prison without check or ques- 
tion. But his danger was not yet over. Without 
obtaining a passporf, and other assistance, it was 
impossible for him to escape out of France. The 
giving of passports and the management of police 
no longer lay with Foucht^, but with a devoted 
Bourbonist. On the 2nd of January, 1816, when 
the gendarmerie, when the dexterous and expert 
myrmidons of the police were hunting after him, 
and beating Paris like a bush, when every outlet 
from the city was sharply watched, and when 
orders had gone all over France to stop and seize 
him, Lavalette applied to Mr. Michael Bruce, a pri- 
vate gentleman residing in Paris, who chimed in with 
the most violent of the opposition party in Eugland, 
and who, in common with a good many of his 
countrymen resident in the same place, had made 
himself conspicuous by violent censures of the 
proceedings of the allies and the Bourbon govern- 
ment, and by an exceedingly warm sympathy for 
the Bonapartists, whom they now represented as 
vnfortvnate champions for Hberty ! By means 
of an anonymous letter, cofiveyed by a steady 
friend, Bruce was informed that Lavalette was still 
in hiding in Paris, that he was in dread of being 
discovered every hour, and that nolxidy but a 
generous Englishman like Bruce could save him. 
Bruce immediately communicated with his friend 
and brother in politics Major-General Sir Robert 
Wilson, w'bo readily agreed to assist in eftecting 
the escape of the unhappy Frenchman. It is to 
be stated that Sir Robert Wilson was not, at this 
time, H) active service. Bruce and Wilson then 
associated in their project Captain Hely Hutchin- 
son, who was in active service, and quartered with 
his regiment in Paris, and whose political antipa- 
thies and sympathies were the same as those of 
Bruce and Wilson. Passports were procured from 
the British ambassador, Sir Charles Stuart, at the 
request and upon the responsibility of Sir R. 
Wilson, for a fletitious general and colonel, who 
were about to travel to Belgium. Lavaleite’s 
measure was procured, and a tailor was employed 
to make an English general’s undress uniform, 
according to that measure. A good brown wig 
was purchased to disguise the fugitive by covering 
his grey hair ; and, with the aid of Llliston, an 
English subaltern officer, Bruce, Wilson, and 
Hutchinson provided everything that could best 
contribute to get Lavdette safely beyond the 
French fronders. With all the necessary precau- 
tions, Lavalette was smuggled by night from his 
hiding-place to Hutchinson’e lo^ngs* On the 
next morning Sir Robert Wihnn ealled at tU doof 
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with hit own cabriolet, and took up the Angliciaed 
Frendunan and drove off. Captaiii Hutohinton 
mounted hit horee and rode by the tide of the 
cabriolet, talking good loud English with Wilton. 
In this manner they got through Paris, and patted 
the barrier of Clichy with little or no observation. 
At one or two villages on the road they were 
alarmed by tome gendamet, who teemed to hover 
about them. Farther bn they patted other gen- 
darmes, who had copies of a hand -bill containing 
the description of Laval eite*8 person and features, 
which had been dispersed throughout France ; but 
Hutchinson speaking good French, and having 
a ready wit about him, gave answers which satis- 
fied these police-soldiers. At they were approach* 
mg the town of Compiegne, Sir Roliert Wilson 
observed that some of Lavalette'i grey hairs were 
straggling from under his juvenile wig ; and Sir 
Roltert, taking a pair of acisaors, adroitly clipped 
uif these tcll-talea. In Compiegne they auiight 
out retired quarters, where they w'uited till Elliiton 
arrived with Sir Robert Wilson’s travelling car- 
riage. When post-horsea were procured (we be- 
lieve there was not one of the pustinastcrs that 
would have stopped Lavalette if he had known 
him ever so well), the lute postmaster-gcnerul and 
Sir Robert continued their journey to the near 
irontier. They crossed it safely, after passing 
through Cam bray and Valcncieniies, which were 
garrisoned by British troops, and they reached 
Mons, in Belgium, where all Luvaletie’s danger 
miglit be considered as over. Sir UuliCTt Wilson 
then posted back to Paris, the whole of the expa- 
dition having occupied only aixty lioura. Suf' 
picion, however, fell upon the English knight; 
and the Bourbon jiostmabter-general resorting, at 
the orders of his government, to those questionable 
measures which Lavalette had so often employed 
wiien he held that office, stopped and opened 
letters, paying a particular attention to such aa 
were addressed to the leaders of the English op- 
]>ositioii. In this way a letter waa procured, and 
handed over to the police, written by Sir Robert 
Wilaon to Earl Grey, and containing a full and 
exact narrative of the whole transaction. Imme- 
diately after this evidence waa obtained, the police 
arrested Sir Robert, Mr. Bruce, and Captain 
Hutchinson, and ransacked their private papera 
in the hope of finding more evidence against 
them. At first each of the three priaonera re- 
listed every attempt which had for its object to 
lead him to confesa the fact, or criminate bimielf 
or hia friends (and, contrary to the Engliah prac- 
tice, all preliminary examinationa in France were, 
and still are, directed miinly to this one object) ; 
but Sir Robert Wilson afterwards asserted on his 
trial, that this waa done only to compel the French 

S vernment to confess the seizure of his letter to 
irl Grey. Being conveyed to the prison of La 
Force, they demanded to be released upon bail 
Tkia was replied to by an ordoniianoe of the 
osoDofl, wbi^ laid that (here was no ground for 
the pnieMivdeteriiihung upon the tuM dei^wd. 
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Tbs three prisoners then drew up a memorial, 
in which an appeal against the oraoiinance waa 
maintained, on the lesal argument that the title 
of their accuaation indicatisd only corructionai uid 
not criminal penaltiea, and, therefore, did UOt ex- 
clude bail. Of thia memorial no notice waa teksn. 
They then made an application for the commuiiict* 
tion to their oouncil of the papers cuiinected with 
their trial, and this was refused, in cunformity with 
the law of France.** They were then transferred 
to the Conciergerie, the prison from which Lava- 
lette had escaped, and from w^hich Lavalettc’s wife 
had been allowed to take her departure without 
hindrance or molestation, at soon at the trick 
was e.\ plained. She was not arraigned with 
those who had completed the work which she 
had helped to begin, nor waa she ever mo- 
lested afterwards. 'I'he Bourbon Kovernmeiit 
had its vices, ns faults, its imheciliiies ; but 
It reapected the religion and the law which justi- 
fies a wdfe in doing alnioat Bn\ thing by the order 
of, or for the sake of, her husband, and they were 
clearly incapable of using that rigour against a 
female in her situntion, or in sitimtiuiis aiinilar to 
hers, which had been employed very frequently 
under the republic, and which, under a miiigated 
and less sanguinary form, had not been whollx un- 
known under the C'onsulate anil Empire. If Ma- 
dame Ijavalette had been found in her huahHod'a 
cell and dresa in tlie lime of the committee of 
Sa^ut Publicy of which Carnot was a member, she 
would have been sent to the guillotine in his atcad ; 
if ahe had been so found under Bonajiarte, she 
would have lieen subjected m the mental torture of 
hia police, and to a long cleteniiun. Under the 
present altered aiutc of afi'aira it is French nhraae- 
making and mere boinhast to describe Mad ime 
Lavalette’i short, easy, and well-prepared jicrform- 
ance as the miraculous invention and execution of 
conjugal love, as the moat touching, must heroic, 
moat sublime instance upon record of what a wo- 
man can do fur the object of her affections. The 
history of every country that hat a history will 
furnish instances where women have done ten 
times more and have incurred a hundred times 
more danger for fathers, brothers, husbands, or 
lovera ; and the bloody records of the French revo- 
lution offer abundant instances of delicate women 
braving the utmost extremitiea of fatigue and dan- 
ger for the slightest and most desperate chance of 
saving those they loved. These women acted widi 
the guillotine and its corvftc* before their eyea, B&d 
in most cases with the foro- knowledge that, whether 
they succeeded or failed in their miaaion, their own 
death was inevitable. Here the strength of affection 
waa put to the atrongeat teat ; here a aublimity of 
love, heroism, and aelf-dcvotion waa required ; but 
there waa not an^ovocat, there waa not a iirieiid, in 
PariB but could have told Madam^ Lavalette that 
the greatest risk the ran wu tlyit of a short im- 
prisonment. But the high-Boiiled dames md 
demoiaeUes who ao braved Samson and his aii 
were Bomfaon i s t a— a giatocnita (of die old and not 
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of the new class). According to the writers of the 
Bonapartist school, all virtue and heroism began 
with the Empire, or, at the earliest, with the Con- 
sulate, and no sympathy or pity was due except 
to the friends and partisans of Napoleon; and 
(partly, perhaps, because the number of victims 
was so very small) they dwelt with untiring inven- 
tion and rhetoric upon each particular case, filling 
the world with rhapsodies and false notions, which 
it is high time the world should be disabused of. 
But, though Madame Lavalette was not arraigned 
along with Sir Robert Wilson and his two friends, 
the turnkey, the under-turnkey, and some other 
subordinate agents of a class scarcely more honour- 
able, were arraigned with them. They were tried 
by the same court of assize which had tried La- 
valette. They were brought to the bar on the 
22nd of April, 1816, Sir Robert Wilson appearing 
in grand uniform, with seven or eight orders of dif- 
ferent European sovereigns, and Hutchinson wear- 
ing the uniform of his military rank. The court 
was crowded to excess by Bonapartists or liberals 
(the two terms being now confounded), and the 
number and temper of the auditory seem to have 
excited our three countrymen, who were all of an 
excitable temperament, to certain displays of elo- 
quence which were neither called for, nor in good 
taste. They demanded that, as in England a 
foreigner accused of any crime is entitled to be 
tried by a jury composed half of Englishmen and 
half of foreigners, a similar privilege might be 
extended to them in France. The court replied 
that this was contrary to French law, or that there 
was no precedent for it. But the Englishmen had 
nothing to fear either from the severity of a French 
jury or from the severity of the French judges ; 
and it might have happened that six English jury- 
men would have been found in Paris who would 
have been very unfavourably impressed by some of 
the speeches made by the prisoners to a French 
audience. There was now abundant evidence, even 
without Sir Robert Wilson’s intercepted letter to 
Earl Grey, to prove all the facts of the case, and 
each of the prisoners now frankly confessed all 
that had been done. Mr. Bruce, to whom Lava- 
lette had applied in the first instance, said, “ I 
could not repulse a man who had put his life into 
my hands.” The whole defence ought to have 
begun and ended here. This was a sentiment 
which would have been re-echoed by every true 
Englishman, whatever might be his politics ; and 
there could have been but few British officers in 
France but would have infringed the strict line of 
their duty to save Lavalette if he had thrown him- 
self into their power, and have stated that they 
alone could save him from certain death. But 
both Bruce and Wilson went on to declaim against 
the restored Bourbon government and against their 
own government ; and the louder they grew upon 
these particulars the more visible and the more 
audible became the |ipprobation and admiration of 
that crowded audience. After Sir Robert’s finish- 
ing speech ** some violence was done to the respect 


due to the majesty of justice which means, in 
lain English, that the Frenchmen clapped their 
ands and shouted and cheered. The preux cheva- 
liers, not satisfied with having saved Lavalette and 
with justifying that generous deed, took upon them- 
selves — ^there, in a foreign country and in a foreign 
court of justice, crammed with the inveterate ene- 
mies of their country — to declare and protest — 
against the word, and the convincing, unanswerable 
exposition, of the Duke of Wellington, whose honour 
was as pure as that of any one of them, and whose 
intellect and judgment were worth more than those, 
not of three but three score such men — that the 
national faith of England had been shamefully vio- 
lated both in the prosecution of Marshal Ney and 
in that of Lavalette, inasmuch as they were both 
sheltered by the 12th article of the Convention of 
Paris ! The serious charge, that the prisoners had 
been engaged in a plot, directed generally against 
the political system of Europe, and particularly 
with the object of changing the French govern- 
ment, and exciting the French people to take up 
arms, was struck out before the indictment came 
into this court. Upon the minor offence, that they 
had effected the escape of a prisoner condemned 
by the laws of his country, the jury reluctantly, and 
after a deliberation of two hours, returned a verdict 
of guilty. The president of the court, after a very 
gentle address, read the article in the Code Napo- 
leon, in which the punishment prescribed for such 
offences was imprisonment f|j^ a term not exceed- 
ing two years, nor less than three months ; and 
then without hesitation he pronounced sentence for 
the shortest allowable term. The turnkey, or con- 
cierge, Ebcrlt^, was condemned to two years’ im- 
prisonment, and then to ten years of police surveil- 
lance : all the rest were acquitted. The trouble 
and anxiety which it had cost the three English- 
men to smuggle Lavalette out of France formed no 
trifling sacrifice : they passed three months in pri- 
son before they were brought to trial ; and two of 
them had exposed themselves to much more severe 
consequences — to be cashiered out of the British 
army ; and yet, after all these sacrifices, and not- 
withstanding their very acceptable protest about the 
Convention of Paris, French historians, though con- 
tinuing to exaggerate the heroic sacrifices made by 
Lavalette’s wife, are beginning to omit all mention 
or even allusion to the names of Mr. Michael 
Bruce, General Sir Robert Wilson, and Captain 
Hely Hutchinson. The conduct of the Prince 
Regent, or of the British government, which had 
been grossly insulted, was mild and generous even 
to magnanimity. As both Wilson and Hutchinson 
were British officers of some distinction, it was 
impossible for the regent, in the relation in 
which he stood towards the King of France, to 
omit taking notice of an adventure which had sub- 
jected them to the penal sentence of a French 
court. Accordingly, through the usual channel 
of the Horse Guards, the regent expressed to the 
two officers the opinion he entertained of their coir* 
duct. They were told, that, while he must condemn 
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their ruhneafl in interfering with the internal 
afihirs of Prance, and reprove them for a departure 
from the propriety of their character aa British offi- 
cers, his royal highness nevertheless felt the extra- 
ordinary situation in which they had been placed, 
and forebore inflicting upon them any punishn^t 
beyond what this expression of his censure might 
convey. 

The design had been well known to them long 
before ; but it was on the evening of the 4th of 
March, that a confidential messenger brought to 
Carolina Bonaparte and her husband, King Joa- 
chim of Naples, the news that the emperor had 
quitted Elba on the 26th of February, and was 
sailing for France. By the 22nd of March, Murat 
and his whole army were in motion. Knowing, 
by the experience of lost year, the immense moral 
force of the tiara, Murat assured the pope that no 
mischief, no disrespect was intended to him ; but, 
as the noisy Neapolitan army entered the States of 
the Church, the pope and his cardinals, his guest 
Charles IV. of Spain, and other personages, fled 
to Genoa, and left Rome sad, silent, and deserted. 
The Emperor of Austria was thoroughly acquainted 
with many facts and circumstances which ren- 
dered Murat’s army a rope of sand ; but, at the 
same time, the court of Vienna, suspecting Murat’s 
intentions, having palpable proofs of the corre- 
spondence he had lieen carrying on with Elba, 
and being determined to make security doubly 
sure, had sent General Frimont into Lombardy 
with large reinforcements, and had resolved not to 
withdraw a single battalion from Italy for the war 
or the military occupation in France, until Murat 
should declare himself, and thereupon receive his 
quietvs. All the passes of the Alps and Mantua, 
and all the formidable fortresses in Upper Italy, 
had now been nearly twelve montlis in the hands 
of the Austrians. As the Neai>olitans advanced, 
the country people carried their persons and their 
property as far out of their way as they conve- 
niently could : the vision of a levee en masse, or 
of an active and enthusiastic army of insurgents 
following the banners of Murat and of “L’Indi- 
pENDBNz\ dell’ Italia,” Vanished into thin air. 
But in front was Frimont’s army, 50,000 strong, 
and in the most perfect state of discipline and 
obedience. After some trifling affairs of jxiBitions, 
the Neapolitans sustained a severe check at Oc- 
chiobello, on the Po, and they can hardly be said 
to have fought again in earnest. While Murat 
was in the heat of this combat, trying to animate 
his people with his own courage, which was as 
brilliant aa ever, and which was the only quality 
in him that had ever been brilliant, he received a 
letter from Lord William Bentinck, telliqg him 
that, according to the engagements of the European 
coalition, and on account of the sudden war into 
which he (Murat) had eii^ered against Austria, 
without motive and without warning, his lordriiip 
must hold the armistice previously existing be- 
tween Naples and England to be violated and 
broken; that, consequently, England would 
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now assist Austria both witli land and tea foroea. 
This blow alone was quite euffident to shatter the 
whole of that scheme which Bonaparte pretended 
might have saved him if U had only oecn pro- 
p^ly mana^ ; for so universal had become the 
spirit of dissflection in the kingdom of Naples, 
thst the srrivsl st that part of the coast of a sauU 
Anglo-Sicilian armament would have instant^ 
led to a truly popular and fierce insurrection, snd 
to wholesale desertion from Murat’s wavering 
troops. Upon receiving Lord Beniinck’s ominous 
note, though he looked and spoke ss if he had 
been taken by surprise, Murst ssw the imminent 
danger with which his throne and family at 
Naples were menaced ; and a few hours after he 
quitted the main body of hia army, and retraced 
hia steps as far oa Bologna. There he called a coun- 
cil of war, one half of the members of which were 
now actually plotting, directly or indirectly, against 
him. It was decided that, as the people of Italy 
would not be liberated, and aa the Auatrians were 
Bo much stronger than they ought to have been 
(they were again being joined by reinforcements), 
the only thing to be done was to retire upon 
the frontiers of their own kingdom. The retreat 
was commenced forthwith. Frimont followed it 
with unusual speed, and the Austriana were soon 
close upon the rear of the bewildered macaroni- 
eaters, who were followed at the aame time by the 
bootings and curses of the townspeople and vil- 
lagers, whose substance they had consumed with- 
out paying for it, for the military chest had not 
liecn filled as had been expected, but was now a 
)ierfect vacuum. Poor Murat, on the 29th of 
April, when the mountains of the Abnizzi and 
the other high lands which form the frontiers of 
Naples were full in sight, issued a proclamation 
to encourage his sore-footed and xaint-hearted 
soldiers, and to tell them that, though the move- 
ments they had lately been making looked like a 
retreat, they were in reality no luch thine, but 
only Btnitegetical movements, which he had con- 
templated and arranged from the beginning I Be- 
tween the 1st and 4th of May, there was some 
sharp akirmishing (we can scarcely call the affairs 
battles) at Macerata and Tolentino, in the Roman 
states ; but, though the Neapolitans claimed some 
advantages, Murat found that he must retreat still 
farther, and cross the frontiers, instead of holding 
his ground in advance of them ; for, while he haa 
been attending to two of the great entrances into 
Naples, one Austrian division with great easo 
forced a third entrance, being welcom^ by iho 
people, who declared for King Ferdinand; and 
another division was rapidly advancing hf a ibii]l]i 
pass, and by the high posting-road which runt 
from Rome to the city of Naples; while other 
Austrian corps were gathering close on the flimikt 
of Murat, and threatening to glide between him 
and the f^ntier. He moved q^itfkly, hot so did 
the Austrian general ; snd Neap^itans and Ans- 
trians crossed the frontier, anche&tml the kingdom 
at very nearly the same moment, and almost peD- 
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mell together. Murat’s irmy of reserve had bees 
almost entirely collected in the Abnizzi, and in 
the furtided camp of Mignano ; and within that 
frontier line there were several. strong fortresses, 
many walled towns, and many difficult mountain 
passes, but the troops could stand nowhere. The 
people were all in a state of insurrection, the for- 
tresses capitulated upon summons, and the walled 
towns opened their gates to the Austrians, and 
hoisted the Bourbon flag. Some of his generals 
told him that the best way to drive back the in- 
vaders was to make and proclaim immediately a 
constitution. He took the sapient counsel ; a con- 
stitution, pretty closely resembling the first charie 
of Louis XVI II., was hastily drawn up on the 
12th of May among the mountains of the Abnizzi; 
and. being dispatched to Madame Murat, who was 
acting as regent during her husband’s absence in 
the field, it was published in the capital on the 
18th. It produced much less sensation than the 
placard of the day, which announced the opera 
and ballet that were to he performed that evening 
in the Theatre San Carlo. In the meanwhile, the 
Neapolitan soldiers who had returned from the 
Po, finding themselves among their own moun- 
tains or near to their own homes, deserted from 
the standard of their French king in shoals, told 
everybody they met that 100,000 Austrians, at 
the very least, had entered the kingdom, and that 
their legitimate true-born Neapolitan king was 
coming hack. Prince Leopold, the second son 
of King Ferdinand, was with the Austrian division 
that wa.s advancing by the direct road from Rome. 
General Manhes, who had behaved like a butcher 
in Calabria, now behaved like a coward and idiot, 
abandoning positions and making ridiculous move- 
ments by which Murat’s right flank and rear were 
equally endangered. Thanks to Austrian slowness 
and caution, Murat got out of the mountainous 
regions of the Abnizzi ; but it was only to learn 
that four or five entire provinces hud hoisted the 
Bourbon flag, and that an English squadron was 
threatening to bombard the capital, unless his re- 
gent wife delivered over all his vessels of war, naval 
stores, &c., to be held by the English until the con- 
clusion of the war. Bonaparte’s mother, his uncle 
Cardinal Fesch, and his sister Pauline, who had all 
been living at Naples, had fled for France by sea, 
and his children had been sent for security to the 
formidable fortress of Oaeta. While Murat was 
devising how to make a stand on the river Ga- 
rigliano, or on the river Voltumo, the division 
of his army, posted in the fortified camp of Mig- 
nano, fell into a panic by night, set up the Neapo- 
litan shout of Fuyimmo which means rather 
more than the French “ Sauve qui pent** mistook 
friends for foes, fired upon one another in the 
dark, fled from that excellent nosition, left all 
their artillery and baggage behind them, and ran 
through some regiments posted in their rear, 
screaming, “ We are betrayed ! You are be- 
trayed! We are all betrayed!** This was the 
last abt of the campaign which Murat had com- 
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menced with the intention of revolutionizing all 
Italy, and then of crossing the Alps with a vast 
Italian army to fall upon t'le rear of Schwarrzen- 
berg’s army in France! He advised his generals 
to make the best convention and bargain lui them- 
selves they could with the Austrians (few of them 
needed the advice, for they had taken thought tor 
themselves beforehand), and, quitting this rem- 
nant of his army, he travelled incognito to Naples, 
entered the city in the dusk of the evening, drove 
into the palace, and announced that fortune had be- 
trayed him, that all was lost. He found that his 
wife had already concluded an agreement witli Com- 
modore Campbell, she consenting to give up the 
Neapolitan ships of war, &c., and he engaging to 
give her and her family, her private property and 
attendants, an asylum on board his ships, and 
afterwards a passage in an English man-of-war to 
whatsoever port in the Mediterranean she might 
choose to repair to. When Carolina Bonaparte 
made this compact with the British commodore, 
she was hourly threatened with a fierce insurrec- 
tion of all the Lazzaroni, rabble, and revengeful 
royalists of the city ; and this danger became much 
greater a day or two after, when her husband had 
again left her, and when she found herself under 
the hard necessity of imploring Campbell to land 
300 English sailors and marines to assist in 
guarding the palace. It is to be mentioned to 
her honour, that throughout this crisis, which 
lusted several days, she displayed great courage 
and presence of mind. a . 

On the 20th of May the Neapolitan generals 
concluded a convention with the Austrians at Casa 
Lanza, a farm house only three miles from Capua 
and only nineteen from Naples : they agreed to give 
up the fortress of Capua on the 2l8t, and the city 
of Naples with its castles, &c. on the 23rd: the Aus- 
trians agreed, in the names of the Emperor Francis 
and King Ferdinand, that they and all the Neapo- 
litan officers that took the oath of allegiance to the 
restored Bourbon should retain their military rank, 
their pay, pensions, honours, titles, estates, &c., 
&c. On the evening of the day on which this con- 
vention was signed Murat fled from Naples to the 
solitary coast between Bairn and Minternum, and 
thence, in a fisherman’s boat, crossed over to the 
island of Ischia. Two Neapolitan noblemen, who 
had held high rank in his army, and who were 
exceedingly attached to him, would not abandon 
him in his present forloni state ; but except these 
two high-minded men he had few followers. On 
the next day his wife, protected by English sailors 
and marines, embarked in the British man-of-war ; 
and on the 23rd of May the Auatrions and the 
Bourbon prince Leopold entered Naples in tri- 
umph. A few days after Commodore Campbell 
sailed down to Gaeta, took Murat’s four chiMnn 
on board, and then Qirried them, with their mo- 
ther and their rather numerous attendants, to the 
Emperor of Auatria’s Adriatic port of Trieste. 
From the island of Ischia Murat and his thin nod 
despondent retixMie went in a amall coasting-vessel 
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to the eout of Frtnoe, and on the 38th or S9th of 
May tliey entered the port of Frejut, where Bona- 
parte jiad landed on hia return from Elba. Here 
doubts and misgivings, which had been scorned 
before, overcame Murat, and, not daring to proceed 
to Paris and face Bonaparte without announ^ 
ment or preparation, he went and hid himself with 
his friends on the rocky coast near Toulon, and 
wrote a pathetic and supplicatory letter to Fouchfl, 
offering nis services in France. Fouchd prerent^ 
this sad letter to Bonaparte, who, after reading it, 
refused to send his unhappy brother-in-law a pass- 
port, to write one word of comfort to him, to take 
any the slightest notice of him or of his hard fate. 
Murat and his friends lay concealed where they 
were for nearly a month, or until the intelligence 
of Wellington and Blucher’s memorable victory 
reached them. At the news the royalists of Toulon, 
Marseilles, Nismes, and nearly all the towns in . 
that part of France, commenced a bloody retalia- 
tion upon the republicans and Bonapartists. Some 
of his attendants quitted him, but Murat with his 
faithful friends sought another hiding-place. He 
now wrote again to Fouchti, beseeching him to 
procure and send him a passport for England. 
Fouchd returned no answer. A warm personal 
friend, a busy active man, who had once been, for 
a very brief season, an officer on Murat’s staff at 
Naples, learned the sad plight in which that fugi- 
tive now was, and spontaneously made himself hit 
agent at Paris, and his advocate in pleading with 
the allies. But this agent required time, and it was 
impossible for Murat to stay much longer in France, 
for the royalists had discovered that the once terri- 
ble dragooner was hiding in the country, and their 
suspicions and fears exaggerated his little hand to 
the magnitude of an army. The fugitives were 
more than once in danger of starving. In his 
despair Murat wrote a piteous letter to Louis 
XVI II., and enclosed it to the silent Fouchi^ 
After many adventures almost as romantic as those 
of Charles Stuart the Pretender, Murat and his 
diminished suite got over to the island of Corsica, 
and claimed the hospitality of some old officers 
there. He was assured that he might remain with 
perfect safety in the island till his representations 
to the allies should produce their effect or procure 
him permission to go and join his wife and cnildren 
at Trieste. A few weeks— even a few days — before, 
this assurance would have filled him with joy and 
contentment ; but now his unfixed, disorganized 
mind had taken another turn. A eet of despera- 
does, chiefly Corsicans and Italian refugees, ga- 
thered round him in the country near Ajaccio, the 
birth-place of the Bonaparte^ and hint^ that he 
might take a start from Corsica, as his brother-in- 
law had done from Elba, and that with vigour and 
resolution, and his indomitable courage, £s king- 
dom of Naples might be recovered ! The two Nea- 

S olitan noblemen who had followed him in his 
esperate fortunes, and who were both of them 
military men, implored him with tears in their 
eyes, to give up so hopeless an enterprise— to sail 
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across the Mediterranm to 'Duiia, where the 
Moors cared nothing for the passpoiti, and wheM 
he might easily procure a psaiage to Malta— or to 
wait patiently among the Coiaicans of Ajaoeto un- 
til some letters shoidd be received from Paris— to 
do anything rather than run into the jawa of 
death. And, when they saw that his brain was 
turned, and that he cuntidered them as deficient 
in courage (and not till then), the two brave and 
faithful Neapolitans took their leave of him, look- 
ing after the means of securing their own safety, 
and leaving him among his vulgar ruffians, more 
than one of whom they suspected of being a traitor 
who hoped to gam advantages by delivering up 
Murat to the vengeance of King Ferdinand. About 
the middle of September it was known at Genoa 
and Leghorn that the ex-king of Naples had col- 
lected from 150 to 200 armed men. The day of 
departure wan fixed, when an incident occurred 
which ought to have changed Murat’s wild deter- 
mination, for It gave him tlie full asaurance of pro- 
tection and security, and of that re-union with his 
family for which he hud been so eager a short time 
before. Though Foucht^ had been silent, he had 
not been altogether idle in his cause ; and it had 
not been difficult for hit own agent in Paris to 
ascertain that the allied sovereigns, including 
Louis XVI 11., were not desirous of proceeding to 
any harsh extremities, or unwilling to grant per- 
mission to Murat to reside, as a private gentleman, 
with his wife and family. The allies well knew by 
this time that he was wholly destitute of the means 
of becoming dangerous. This agent arrived in 
Corsica and presented to Murat a post and letter 
from the Emperor of Austria. The Emperor pro- 
mised him a safe and honourable asylum in the 
Austrian dominions, where his family then were ; 
suggested that, as his wife had assum^ the title of 
Countess of Lipsno, he should take the style of 
Count Lipano, and left it to his free choice to live 
in any city, country district, or villa in Bohemia, 
Moravia, or Upper Austria; and nothing«wai re- 
quired from him but his word of honour that he 
would not quit the Austrian dominions without the 
emperor’s consent, and that he would live there 
like a private individual, obedient to the laws of 
the Austrian empire. But so intense was Murat’s 
insanity that he spurned at these generous condi- 
tions. The agent, an Englishman by birth and 
education, though the son of an Iteliau father, bid 
been instructed not to deliver the pasepoft to 
Murat if he should find him engaged in eny war- 
like enterprise. The passport was only to he gftm 
conditionally. Yet the said agent, th^h he eaw 
the armed band, and the barks tanged §ad all 
ready to convey it to the NeapoUlan kingdain, and 
though he beard from Morat’a own lipa the fill! 
extent of hii mad projact for a f lao king King Fer- 
dinand, a aovereign under the prolKtiaB of the 
aliiea, and more espemlly nnder the praleetion of 
the Emperor of Austria, whose amy wae still at 
Naples, gave Murat the passport And Murat 
resoitiDg to trickery and finaeaa, profosaed to aooept 
4 p *2 
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the aByluxn offered him by the alliee, though he 
declin^ proceeding to Trieste in an English fri- 
gate, as it was proposed he should do. He wrote 
from Ajaccio an official letter to the allied sove- 
reigns to this effect. His obvious intention was 
to blind the allies as to his real projects, and to 
use the passport if he diould be hailed by a British 
cruizer on his voyage between Corsica and the 
Neapolitan coast. On the night of the 28th of 
September he embarked his embryo army, which 
had dwindled away rather than increased, in five or 
six small vessels. It is said, but not proved, that 
he intended to land near the city of Salerno, where 
2000 or 3000 Neapolitan troops of his old army 
were stationed. A tempest, which appears to have 
blown only for the boats engaged in this preposte- 
rous imitation of the voyage from Elba, is said to 
have dispersed the armada; but there are very 
good grounds for believing that the dispersion was 
voluntary, that the Corsicans and other vagabonds, 
upon cool reflection, thought that there would be a 
much greater chance of getting bullets through 
their heads than of getting money into their purses 
by following Murat, and that they bore away for 
Tunis, appropriating everything that was in the 
boats, and intending to sell the arms and ammuni- 
tion upon which Murat had spent almost his last 
ducat to the Moors and corsairs. On the 8th of 
October, a holiday, two barks were seen off the 
western coast of Calabria. These were all that 
Murat had been able to keep together, and they bore 
him and his fortunes. He could not have come to a 
worse place, for, of all the people in the kingdom the 
Calabrians were the fiercest, and had the most rea- 
son to abhor the French. Yet the maniac landed 
there at the little town of Pizzo, with his army of 
twenty-eight men, he waving a fantastic flag and 
shouting “ I am Joachim, your king ! It is your 
duty to obey me!” and they crying “ Long live 
King Joachim !” The people on the spot seemed 
to think it was all a dream : they neither joined 
him nor fell upon him. He marched upon a road 
leading to the populous city of Monteleone, the 
capital of the province ; but he had not marched 
many hundred yards before he had a hell-cry at 
his heels. This proceeded from the people of 
Pizzo, who were led on by a ferocious old Bour- 
bon partizan, and who presently poured a smart 
fire of musketry and rifles upon the intruders, 
killing two on the spot, and wounding several 
others. Murat now turned and fled towards his 
boat; but when he reached the beach both the 
boats were gone, or going. The admiral of that 
precious armada was one Barbark, a Maltese, who 
was said to have been a pirate among the Algerines 
and Tunisines, and of whom, in former days, Murat 
had made a capitaine de frigate, a chevalier, and 
baron. This honourable individual, who had only 
just begun to move his bark, was within sight and 
within hearing. Murat gesticulated, and with a 
loud voice called upon Barbark to put back and 
take him on board ! But Barbark had heard the 
firing and the savage yells of the Calabrians— 


Barbark now saw them gathering on the beach-^ 
and Barbark, besides having an eye to his own 
safety, had conceived an affection for some valu- 
able property which had been left in the boat ; 
and BO, knight and baron as he was, he kept his 
course. Murat was presently surrounded, knocked 
down, wounded by ball and dagger, gashed in the 
head and face, lacerated, tortured. After seizing 
the rich jewels he wore in his hat and on his breast, 
and tearing away his pockets, they would have torn 
out his heart if the old Bourbon partisan had not 
told them that it was^'proper to leave to their law- 
ful king the gratification of finishing the usurper. 
Even the women threw themselves upon the hand- 
some person of this “ first cavalry officer of Eu- 
rope,” tearing away his hair by handfuls, his 
whiskers and moustachios by the roots, grinning 
and spitting in his face, and shrieking over him 
like furies. To this complexion had his madness 
brought him at last. It was a fearful and a revolt- 
ing scene!— Covered with blood and dirt, they car- 
ried him into the confined and filthy castle of Pizzo. 
The Emperor of Austria’s passport was found about 
his person. The manuscript of a proclamation, 
corrected in his own handwriting, and intended to 
be printed and distributed, was also discovered ; 
and it contained a clause threatening with death all 
such Neapolitan officers, ministers, and employes 
of King Ferdinand, as did not immediately quit 
their functions and submit to his (King Joachim’s) 
authority, with death as rebels and traitors. The 
intelligence of his landing oM capture was con- 
veyed to King Ferdinand at Naples by telegraph 
and by rapid couriers ; and, by telegraph, Ferdi- 
nand’s faithful general Nunziante, who commanded 
in Calabria, was ordered to proceed immediately to 
Pizza, and there institute a military tribunal to try 
or to condemn Murat, by one of his own laws, as a 
disturber of the public tranquillity. Other and 
more precise instructions were carried into Cala- 
bria by the Prince of Canosa, a sort of Bourbonist 
Saliceti, and the most violent and revengeful man in 
Ferdinand’s service. The work was soon finished. 
General Nunziante had never been in Murat’s ser- 
vice, having followed Ferdinand to Sicily ; but three 
out of the seven officers appointed to pass sentence 
of death upon him had been in his service, and had 
received from him liberal advancement, gifts, and 
honours. When advised that he was to be shot in 
a court-yard of the castle, he said to Captain Stratti, 
In the tragedy of the death of the Due d’Enghien, 
which King Ferdinand is now avenging with an- 
other tragedy, I took no part, and this 1 swear by 
the Eternal God before whose judgment I must 
now appear !” He wrote a moving letter to his 
wife and children. He was attended by a priest ; 
he took the sacrament, professed that he was a be- 
liever of the doctrines of the Catholic church, and, 
at the request of the priest, wrote on a sheet of paper, 
** I declare that I die as a good Christian. — ^J. N.** 
When in the court-yard he refused to be blind- 
folded : he stood up firmly, and with a firm voige 
said to his executioners, " Soldiery save my iace 1 
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Aim «t my heart !** The Boldiers £red, and he fell 
dead. It waa the 13th of October, 1815. He ^raa 
ia hii 45th year.* 

Terrible reporti had been spread by the Bona- 
partista aa to the intentions of Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia towards their unhappy and betrayed coun- 
try. At one time it waa confidently reported that 
the Congress of Vienna, which continued sitting, 
had determined to disannex from France not only 
the whole of Alsace, but also the whole of Lorraine 
and of Franche Compte. At length the Congress 
of Vienna settled the conditions : treaties and con- 
ventions were signed at Pans by Louis XVI 1 1 , on 
the 20th of November. The allies took no territory 
' from France, and made none but the most trifling 
alterations in her frontier lines. But, in order to 
retain a powerful hold upon France during a season 
of probation, they determined to keep tcmiiorary 
possession of seventeen of the frontier fortresses 
for a terra not exceeding five years, and winch cir- 
cumstances might reduce to three years, and to 
maintain in these fortresses and in other parts of 
the kingdom an army of allied troops not greater 
than 150,000 men, to be paid and supported by 
France. The allied sovereigns also exacted pay- 
ment at least foi some of the enormous ex])enses 
they had incurred ; but they limited their demand 
to the narrow period of the Hundred Days, and 
fi.xed the total sum, to he divided among all of them, 
at 700,000,000 of francs. Nor was France to pay 
this very limited contribution at once, or even ut 
short intervals, but in easy instalments. One grand 
national restitution was, however, insisted upon, 
and happily earned into execution some time be- 
fore the signing of the treaties and conventions in 
November. The Musee Naimlaon, or the Museum 
of the Louvre, had been crammed with the plunder 
of all the states of Italy, of Belgium, Germany, 
Spain, and Portugal. This plunder, commenced 
under the republic, was continued and systematised 
under Bonaparte ; wherever there were masier- 
pieces of art, fine pictures, fine statues, rare manu- 
scripts, or other objects of antiquity, the finest and 
rarest were seized and carried to Paris, “ the 
Temple of Taste,” “ the Centre of the Universe.” 
The must glorious of all these works of art had 
been taken from the weakest and most defenceless 
states. While the allied armies were undisputed 
masters of Paris in 1814, the salutary word, restitu- 
tion, had never once been uttered ; but now every 
precious article of that accumulated plunder was to 
fie restored to those from whom it had been taken. 
By no other right than that of conquest, or the 
right of the strong over the weak, had they been 
obtained ; and, if conquest had given right of pos- 
session, surely conquest gave to the allies the leas 
selfish right of restitution. England had nothing 
to claim for herself, for the French commisiionera 

* Crtlatta, StorU di Napoli.— Prtrats infbnnation eol1eel«d la the 
eouDlry and on the very epot. We wne at Picoo In the month of 
July, 1S16, jnst Dine monthi and a frw dayi aAer the aMwn i g n of 
Marat. 

Old King Perdinand ehangeil the name of the town into ** II Fade- 
luaimo," or The Moot Faithful ; and granted it on CMmption fhmi the 
■alt dntta for tea yean. 


of taste, who followed in the wake of hiTiding and 
conquering armies, had not been enabled to visit 
our museums and collections ; nor had Rueaia any<* 
thing to claim in tliit way, as iAm had lost nothing, 
and nad not very much to lose except at St PHere- 
burgh ; but they supported the daimi of those 
whoae losses had been great— they were champiotta 
of the generous principle that every atate, whether 
weak or powerful, should at this great setUing get 
back its own. Lord Caailereagh called it a mat 
moral lesson for the French ; and it was so, if the 
French had been disposed to benefit by iu 

Other sums of money were subsequently exacted 
from France, but the burthen of supportinc the 
150,000 men was reduced to the lowest limit. 
As a new French army was organized, upon which 
liuuis XVI 11. considered that he might rely, .30,000 
of the allies, or one- filth of the whole army, were 
withdrawn in the year 1811, although only two 
years had yet elapsed ; and it was determined that 
the whole of that occupying army should he with- 
drawn as soon as ihrrt* years w'crc completed. At 
the congress of Aix-la-Chapclle, which assembled 
in the monlh of September, 1818, and at which 
the Kinpcrois of Russiii and Austrin, and the 
King oi PiuBsia, attended in person, the sove- 
reigns of England and France lieing represented 
by the Duke of Wellingtun and Lord Custlcrcagh, 
and by the Due tic Kichclicu, great doubts were 
expressed by some purlica whetlier France could 
be safely kit to iicrself, and whether it would not 
be better to keep possession of some of the com- 
manding frontier fortresses for the two years 
longer ; but these doubts were overruled, and it was 
decided that not a single fortress should be kept, 
and that not a man of the army uf occupation 
should be left m France, beyond the 20th of No- 
vember, when the term of three years expired. 
Tins decision was adopted on the 2nd of Octolier, 
and was announced at Paris on the 5th, and a 
convention for the entire evacuation of France 
was signed at Pans on the 9th. But the French 
were made to pay some indemnities for the spolia- 
tions inflicted on their neighbours during the revo- 
lution, and indemnities to some states for the cx- 
lienses of the war. These conjoint amounts mode 
up another 100,000,000 of francs, or 28,000,000/. 
sterling, or thereabouts ; and there were some 
other items which may have carried the whole 
sum to \)t paid by France, by instalments, for 
the bloody freak of tlie Hundred Days, to about 
60,000,000/. sterling. England, satisfied with the 
discharge of the private claims of her subjects 
upon the French government, gave up her public 
share of the indemnities, which amounted only to 
some 4,000,000/. or 5,000,000/., to the King of 
Holland and the Netherlands, to assist him in 
restoring and repairing that great barrier of for- 
tresses, which had been devised by our own great 
Dutch-bom king, William III., to ^eck the |)ower 
of France on that aide, and which had been first 
neglected, and then abandoned, by that Ught- 
lieaded, volatile reformer and innovator, the Em* 
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pcrnr Joseph 1 1., vho had, in eo many waySf 
plaxed into the hands of the eAemies of the House 
of Austria, and rendered easy the progress of the 
French revolutionists. 

In the course of the year 1815, before any sums 
could be procured from the government of Louis 
XVI 1 1 the British government was obliged to send 
still more money to the allied sovereigns, whose 
then enormous armies must otherwise have lived 
at large on the French people, or on the peoples 
through whom the retiring portions of them had 
to march; and it was the grant (we believe m 
some cases it was idly called loan) of 4,000,000^. 
or 5,000,000/. of English money that smoothed 
many difficulties, and forwarded the homeward 
march of 650,000 men. 

During the same most eventful of years, the 
sovereignty of Great Britain was extended over 
the whole of the island of Ceylon ; and a period 
was put to that miserable episode, the American 
war. 

The American successes at sea, such ns they 
were, may be said to have closed with the year 
1812, or with the first vear of the war. Some 
larger and more suitable British frigates were sent 
out, and in every action which followed, where 
there was anything like an equality of force, the 
Americans were beaten without much difficulty; 
and, wherever the superiority of force lay on our 
Bide, they were beaten with perfect ease. The 
most memorable of these frigate fights was that 
which was fought on the Ist of June, 1813, be- 
tween the ‘Shannon* and the ‘Chesapeake.* It 
lusted fifteen minutes, only eleven of which were 
spent in firing, and it was terminated by the Eng- 
lish boarding and capturing the American ship. 
All the circumstances are known to every English- 
man. It was a battle upon challenge, sent into 
Boston harbour by the captain of the ‘ Shannon,’ 
the gallant Broke;* it was a battle where the 
ships were equally matched, or rather where there 
was a slight superiority of force on the side of the 
Americans ; it was a battle fought within sight of the 
American shore, close in to Boston, where several 
armed American ships were lying, and where a 
public feast was preparing to honour the triumph 
of the officers and crew of the ‘ Chesapeake ;* it 
was a battle wherein the Americans had every 
incentive to exertion, and they did their best. A 
sea-prophet had said or sung, eight months before 
the encounter took place — 

*' And, as the «ar they d*d provoke, 

We’ll oay tht>ni with nnr c iiinon ; 

Tho ilrat to do it will Vie Urokf, 

Id the ({tllant ahip, the Shawnoit." 

But, although the forte of the * Shannon* lay in 
her admirable gunnery (Captain Broke had sedu- 
lously trained his people to the use of their guns, 
and spent his own money to make up for the 
niggardliness of the government, and supply his 
men with plenty of ammunition to practise with) 

♦ pAptala llroko's letter to CnpUin I.awnnice of the * Ghewpeake,' 
liaA iioflu recently pitblUhed. and for tho first time in its aompiete 
fum, !■ the ' BritUh and Foreign B^iew’ (No. nn., July, IS4S), a 
work which hai given two or three good artlelee on naval hUtury. 


it was not by the fire of her guns, but by board- 
ing, that the ‘Shannon* beat the ‘ Chesapaake,’ 
hoisted “ the old ensign over the Yankee colours,” 
and led her away m triumph before the eyes of' all 
her friends ashore. It should appear, however, 
from American writers, and from the report of the 
American court of inquiry, that if a black bugle- 
man had not deserted his quarters, and had not 
been too frightened to be able to blow his hmn to 
call the men to their quarters, the boarders would 
certainly have been repelled !* 

Commodore Rodgers^ with his leviathan frigate 
the ‘President,* and the ‘Congress,’ in a third 
cruize which he undertook in 1613, ran some 
narrow risks of falling in with forces far superior 
to his own, and more than once he ran away from 
a force very inferior to his own. It might be a 
mistake — it might be some defect in the great 
Yankee commodore’s sight ; but what other men 
clearly enough saw as a British frigate of the 
smallest class, and a sloop of war, he, the great 
Rodgers, saw, and persisted in seeing, as two 
British ships of the line; and he actually ran for 
eighty hours before our frigate and sloop. During 
each of the three days of the chase, a treble allow- 
ance of grog was served out on board the ‘ Presi- 
dent,’ and an immense quantity of star, chain, 
and other kinds of dismantling shot were got 
upon deck in readiness for action ; but, in spite of 
all the grog and Dutch courage, and terrible pre- 
paration of shot, the conqueror of the ‘ Little 
Belt* continued his flight, vo^ng that the two 
craft astern were what he had first taken them for. 
Rodgers, who was trying to pick up unarmed mer- 
chant vessels sailing without convoys, ran into the 
Irish Channel, ran all round Ireland, then ran 
for the banks of Newfoundland, and at last ran 
safe into Rhode Island, with a few merchantmen 
as prizes. But it was only through a most sin- 
gular combination of luck on his part that he was 
thus enabled to get into an American harbour; 
and, being there, he seemed determined “ to go to 
sea no more.” He arrived at Rhode Island in 
September, and did not quit it till December. 
Other American heroes were equally inactive, for 
the affair of the * Shannon * aud * Chesapeake * 
was rather discouraging, and the increased number 
of men-of-war on the coast was still more so. 
This time Rodgers put to sea alone; that is, the 
* President* had no consort. Seeing two frigates, 
he ran away from them, without trusting suffi- 
ciently to the sailing qualities of his ship (the 
‘ President’ outsailed almost every ship afloat) to 
let them come near enough for him to ascertain what 
they really were. The frigates were French, under 
the flag of Louis XVI II. Rodgers by this time 
bad run away so often, that it was thought neces- 
sary to hia honour that fiction should be resorted 
to in order to show that he had stood somewhere. 
One of his officera wrote a letter, asserting that 
Rodgers had offered battle to the captain of a 
British 74, who, “strange as it may appear,** 

• Jamn, NetoI Hlit. 
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had daclined the invitation ; that the commindcr 
of that Britiah 74 had it in hie power, for five 
consecutive hours, to bring at any moment he 
chose the ' President* to action, the main-top-aail 
of the frigate being to the mast during all that 
time. The officer of the ' President* did not 
venture to give the name of this cowardly sbip- 
of-the-line ; but a book- making friend on shore de- 
clared that it was ascertained afterwards to have been 
the ‘ Plantagenet,’ 74, Captain Lloyd. The * Plan- 
tagenet,* as proved by her log, was some hundreds 
of miles off, in the direction of Carlisle Bay, Bar- 
badoes. The ship which the American commo- 
dore saw and waited for was the * Loire,* 38-gun I 
frigate, .‘Captain T. Brown, who had aevcnty-five I 
of his best men, including, of course, several officers 
and petty officers, absent in prizes, who had forty 
men too sick to do duty, and who had only 220 
men actually on board. It was not surprising that 
Captain Brown did not attack Rodgers ; but why 
did not Rodgers attack him ? This waiting five 
hours to be attacked by a frigate of very inferior 
force, and then getting the frigate described as a 
74, appears to have been RrxigerB’s last e.\ploit in 
this war. The * President * put to sea again, and 
she was taken ; but Rodgers was not in her. 

Captain David Porter, in the American frigate 
‘ Essex,* rounded Cape Horn,* entered the Pacific 
Ocean, and, cruising along the coasts of Chili and 
Peru, and among the Gallipago Islands, captured 
twelve British whale -ships. For a good many 
months Porter had it all his own way, as there 
was no British armed vessel on that coast. But 
on the 8th of February, 1814, while he was lying 
in a harbour in the Bay of Valparaiso, his tran- 
quillity was disturbed by the sudden appearance 
of the ‘ Phoebe,* 36-gun British frigate, Captain 
J. Hilly ar, accompanied by the 18-gun sloop * Che- 
rub,* Captain T. Tudor Tucker. The American 
captain’s fiist attempt was upon the loyalty of the 
English seamen; but, this failing, he destroyed 
some of his prizes, and attempted to escape by 
flight. Though he displayed great ingenuity, he 
could not effect his purpose, nor venture out of the 
harbour until the 28th of February. It seems 
doubtful whether he would have ventured to sea 
even then if a fresh gale had not caused his frigate 
to part her larboard cable and to drag her starboard 
anchor out to sea. Sail, however, being presently 
set upon the * Essex,’ and the British frigate being 
to leeward, Porter thought he saw a good prospect 
of escaping. But, in rounding the point at the west 
end of the bay, a heavy squall struck his frigate 
and carried away her main-top-mast. There was 
nothing now left for him but to strike or fight 
against odds, the * Phoebe * frigate being about a 
match for the * Essex,* without the sloop of war. 
As became him, he chose to fight first, and he 
fought his ship well, though certainly not despe- 
ratdy, wd then hauled down his numerous flags 
and was taken poaaesaion of by the Engliah. There 
waa no fame gained by the victors in this unequal 
contest ; nor would any honour have' been loat by 
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the vanquished and the captuikdi if had imI 
itsorted to oxag^^tiona and ahaelale falieheoili 
to enhance the heroiam of tbhir defaEiee» and to 
account for a fact which waa auiflctaBtly aoooiintod 
for by ffie disparity of their fbm. Nearly at the 
same time an American 18-gun ahip-aloopi com- 
manded by Joseph Bainbridge, fell in vfith thfi 
British 18-pounder 36-guu frigate * Or^eiia,' 
Captain Hugh Pigot, and the 12-gun acnooner 
* Shelburne,* and struck her ** star-spangled ban- 
ner ** before a single shot could touch her. A few 
months after this rather cowardly aurrender of 
Bainbridge, Captain William Mannera of the Bri- 
tiah 18-gun aloop ‘Reindeer’ — a fir-built vessel, 
weak and rotten with age, and mounting only 
24-pounderB — fought Captain Johnston Blakeley 
of the American ship-sloop ‘ Wasp ’—which nearly 
doubled the ‘ Reindeer * in the weight of her broad- 
side, and in the number of her crew — until he as 
well as his vessel was knocked to pieces. The 
calves of Captain Manners’s legs were partly shot 
away early in the action. A grape or caiiister-shot 
passed through both his tliighs : he fell on his 
knees, but quickly sprang up, and resolutely re- 
fused to quit the deck. At this time, owing to her 
cnpplcd state, hia vessel fell with her bow against 
the larboard quarter of the * Wasp,* in whose tops 
was the usual proportion of musketry and rifles. 
Seeing the dreadful slaughter which this firing 
from the tops was causing among his crew, Man- 
ners, maimed, lamed, lacerated, and bleeding at 
he was, shouti^, “ Follow me, my boys!— we must 
board !** With this object he was climbing into 
the rigging, when two balls from the 'Wasp’s* 
mam-top penetrated his skull. Placing one hand 
on his forehead, and convulsively brandishing hia 
sword with the other, he uttered the words, “ Oh 
God !” and dropped from the rigging, dead on hia 
own deck. After they had lost their gallant young 
captain, nearly the whole of their officeri, and 
more than iialf of their messmates, the crew df the 
‘ Reindeer* allowed the Americans to board and 
plant the stars and stripes over the union-jack.* 
We cite this battle to do honour to the brave young 
Manners, and to show wliat is understood among 
true English sailors by the expressions " heroic 
and deB])erate resistance,” *' fighting to the last,” 
&c. If Captain David Porter, when fighiing the 
‘ Essex* near Valparaiso against odds, had fought 
like Manners, he might, perchance, not have re- 
turned home to write and publish the rhodomon- 
tading journal of bia cruize into the Pacific ; but 
hia officers, his sailors (or such of these as sur- 
vived), and his countrymen, might have bestowed 
upon his exploit the praises due to a marveHooi 
defence. 

The capture of the * Preaident,* which had bad 
BO many narrow escapes, was the last naval con- 
test, and took place some weeks after the aignalurt 
in Europe of a peace between Qrci^ Britain and 
the United States, hut before the neu^a of that event 
had reached America. The * Preiident,* with othiw 
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ahipg of war, liad long been blockaded in Sandy 
Hook, near New York, by a British ship of the line 
and three frigates. 1 1 was Commodore Decatur that 
commanded the * President ’ now. On the 14th of 
January, 1615, Decatur, availing himself of a very 
favourable wind, and of a temporary absence of all 
the blockading ships, got out to sea. He wm pre- 
sently descried and pursued by the ‘ Majestic * 
56-gun ship, and by the ‘ Endymion ’ 40-gun fri- 
gate. The ‘ President * beat the * Majestic * in 
sailing; but on the following day, the 15th, the 
‘ Endymion,* Captain Henry Hope, came up with 
her and brought her to action. They fought, at 
pretty close quarters, from five o’clock in the after- 
noon until eight o’clock in the evening, when the 
American frigate ceased her fire altogether, being 
fearfully shattered in the hull. The ‘ Endymion,* 
conceiving that she had struck, ceased her fire also, 
and began to bend new sails, her present ones 
having been cut into ribands. But while the 
‘ Endymion * thus dropped astern, the ‘ President,* 
not BO much injured in her rigging as in her hull, 
bore away under a crowd of canvass. The ‘ Ma- 
jestic ’ had been left far behind, and for many hours 
the ‘ President * had had a fair field with the ‘ En- 
dymioii,’ whose force she greatly exceeded in size, 
weight of metal, and numb^cr of men ; but now she 
had scarcely run three hours in the dark before she 
fell upon the British frigate ‘ Pomone,* Captain 
John Richard Lumley, who poured in a starboard 
broadside, which did little or no mischief. The 
‘ President * luffed up as if to return the broadside ; 
but, instead of firing, she hailed that she had sur- 
rendered, and hoisted a light in her inizen rigging 
to announce the fact, it being useless to strike a 
flag in that obscurity. At this moment a third 
British frigate, ‘ Tenedos,’ Captain Hyde Parker, 
came up on the ‘ President’s ’ starboard side, and 
the ‘ Endymion * was now not very far astern. As 
the last-named frigate, which had the sole honour 
of the battle, had lost all her boats but two several 
da^'s before, and as these tw o boats had been de- 
stroyed during the action with the ‘ President,* the 
‘ Pomone* and the ‘Tenedos’ sent each a boat to 
take possession of the ‘ President,’ which was 
frightfully battered and riddled in the hull, and 
had six feet water in her hold. Out of her 465 
men and 4 boys, the * President ’ had 35 killed and 
'lO wounded. The * Endymion ’ had sustained 
scarcely any injury except in her rigging and fore- 
top-mast, none of her other masts being much hurt. 
Out of her 319 men and 27 boys, she had 1 1 killed 
and 14 wounded. 

By land the republicans continued to show how 
much their hearts were set upon annexing Canada 
to their dominions. In spite of the defeats, losses, 
surrenders, and disgraces of the year 1812, they 
renewed their attempt in 1813. By a sudden 
movement by water, York, on Lake Ontario in 
Upper Canada, was taken by General Dearborn, 
who was supported by an American freshwater 
flotilla under Commodore Chauncey. General 
Sheaffi^ who bad about 700 men, British regulars 


and Canadian militia, and a few Red Indians, drew 
off his regulars and left the rest to capitulate with- 
in the town, wherein considerable public stores 
were lost. The great lakes now became the most 
active scene of warfare — of an amphibious sort of 
warfare, for the same men often fought one day on 
water and the next day on land, now in extempo- 
rized fir-flotillas, and now in forts or in positions 
on the banks of those lakes. This had been fore- 
seen and ought to have been provided for, as nearly 
everything depended on the establishment of a 
naval superiority on the lakes. The defence of 
Canada, and the important co-operation of the 
Indians, depended, in a very great measure, upon 
our having the superiority on these lakes ; but our 
government had neglected the means necessary to 
gain and keep such superiority, and General Sir 
George Prevost possessed not those resources of 
genius, and invention, and energy, which might 
have made up for the negligence of the home 
government; and hence it happened that the 
Americans obtained some little triumphs over the 
British flag in those fresh-water seas, and were 
enabled more than once to carry fire and sword 
into our provinces. Our squadron on Lake Ontario 
had been left miserably weak, and the efforts to 
increase its strength were not proportionate to 
those made by the Americans. In 1813, when 
the first action of any consequence took place on 
that lake, Sir James Yeo was indeed strong enough 
to defeat Commodore Chauncey, and to capture 
two schooners of the American e^iuadron or flotilla ; 
but the Americans avoided a general action until 
some new vessels they had laid down should be 
completed. 

The republicans, after embarking the captured 
stores of the town of York, sailed for Niagara, and 
concentrated 6000 infantry, 250 cavalry, and a good 
train of artillery upon that point. Their flotilla 
had the water all to itself, and under its destruc- 
tive fire General Dearborn made good his landing 
on the Canadian shore near Fort George. Our 
troops and tlie Canadian militia, out-numbered as 
four or five to one, were compelled to give way, 
after making a gallant stand and suffering a heavy 
loss. General Vincent, our commander on the 
Niagara, retired up the strait, collected the small 
garrisons of Fort Erie and other posts, mustered 
about 1600 bayonets in all, and gained a good posi- 
tion at Burlington Bay, fifty miles from Fort 
George, in spite of the' eflbrts of the enemy to in- 
tercept him. On the evening of the 4th of June 
(1813) Vincent saw the Americans approaching 
his position by the lake shore. On the following 
morning, intending to attack Vincent in this posi- 
tion with 3500 men and 9 pieces of artillery, they 
encamped within five or six miles. Lieutenant 
Colonel Harvey, the British deputy-adjutant gene- 
ral, reconnoitred this republican camp, and then 
proposed to surprise it by night. Gkneral Vincent 
agreed : and, at the dead of night, the halves of two 
British regiments, mustering precisely 704 men, 
rushed with fixed bayonets into tfie American 
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tfamp, headed by Colonel Harvey. The lurprise 
was complete ; the republicans in every direc* 
tioD, leaving two general officers, 100 prisoners, 
and four field-pieces behind them. The British 
retired to their o>^ n position with whatever they 
could carry off. As the light of day returned the 
Americans returned to their camp ; but it was only 
to destroy stores, provisions, &c. They then made | 
a precipitate retreat of eleven miles, never stopping 
until they were joined by strong reinforcements. 

In the meanwhile Sir George Prevost, waking 
from a long slumber, agreed to go with Sir James 
Yco and his squadron, to make an attack upon 
Sackett's Harbour, and destroy the forts, the arse- 
nals, and the dock-yard, where the Americans had 
n frigate almost ready fur launching, and several 
other vessels ; but when this wavering and spirit- 
less general reconnoitred the place he would not 
venture an attack, and returned across the water 
towards Kingston. Then he chunged his mind 
and went back to Sackett’s Harbour ; and (but 
nut without more wavering and loss of time) 
our troops, about 750 strong, were landed. The 
Americans were presently driven at the ba 3 onet 8 
point into some loop-holed barracks and forts ; and 
so panic-stricken were they that they immediately 
set fire to their new frigate, their naval barracks 
and arsenal, and destro}ed a gun-brig and all the 
stores which liad so recently been captured at 
York. While the arsenal was in flames, while the 
Americans were flying through the village, and 
when the complete success of the assailants was 
certain. Sir George Prevost sent a precipitate ^rder 
for retreat, merely because a momentary resist- 
ance was offered by a parly of Americans who had 
taken refuge in the log-barracks! The British 
troops reluctantly obeyed their generaVs order and 
returned to their boats, men and officers being 
acutely sensible to his folly, and wondering by what 
means so incompetent a commander had been 
placed over them. If Sir George Prevost had 
studied the history of the war oT the American 
revolution, it could only have been w'lth an eye to 
copy all the indecisions and blunders of the forma- 
lising, badly instructed English generals of that 
period. But the Howes, Clintons, and Burgoynes 
were at least alw’ays ready to fight. As soon as the 
Americans could believe that the English were really 
abandoning their enterprise at the moment that it 
was all but completed, they rushed hack to stop the 
conflagration : they were too late to save the stores 
which had been brought from York, the navy bar- 
racks, or the brig, but the frigate on the stocks, 
being built of green wood, would not easily burn, 
and was found but little injured. If the destruc- 
tion at Sackett’s Harbour had been completed, we 
should have deprived the Americans of every 
prospect of obtaining the ascendancy on the lake. 
Sir James Yeo, after carrying Sir George Prevost 
aT'd hie troops back to Kingston^ proceeded to the 
head of the lake with reinforcements for Genera! 
Vincent. As soon as he approached, the American 
airay, which had never recovered from the effects 
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of Colonel Harvey’s night attack, fled along tlie 
lake shore until they reached Fort George, where 
their general. Dearborn, evacuating all the Cana- 
dian bank of the Niagara, alukt himself up in a 
strong entrenched esmp with about 5000 men. 
Something was expected from the tncxgj and en- 
terprise of General Vincent, but Major-general 
Rottenburg, who had been appointed governor 
of Upper Canada, aaaumed the command u Vin- 
cent’s superior officer, and during the months of 
July, August, and September (1813) nothing w'sa 
done by the British in this quarter. 

Before attacking the Niagara frontier the repub- 
licans had commenced offensive operations on the 
Detroit frontier and on Lake Erie. By the end of 
January they had overrun the Michigan territory, 
and had advanced one wing of this army towanis 
the village of Ereuchtown, twenty-six miles from 
Detroit. This American wing was about 1200 
strong, and was commanded by Brigadier-general 
I Winchester, an old officer who had gained dis- 
tinction in their war of independence. There was 
nothing in its front but Colonel Procter, whose 
force WHO inferior and of the most motley descrip- 
tion. Sir George Prevost, as commander-in-chief, 
had strictly commanded Procter nut to undertake 
offTensive operations ; but old Winchester’s too bold 
advance gave Procter an opportunity which he was 
determined not to lose. With less than 500 regu- 
lar troops, militia, and pruviiicinl sailors, with four 
light guns and a band of 300 or 600 Red Indians, 
Colonel Procter gallantly advanced against Win- 
chester and his Americans, surprised them by 
night in their quarters at Frenchtuwn, captured 
or destroyed one- bait of them who tried to fly into 
the woods, and i educed the others to surrender 
upon promise of quarlcr. So complete was this 
discomfiluie at Erenchto^Mi that not above thirty 
of the Americans effected their escape. Old Ge- 
neral Wiiichcbtcr was ciipliircd by “ Round Head,” 
the chief of the Indians, who dressed himself in 
the uniform and hat of his prisoner, and then sur- 
rendered him to ('olonel Proeler. An American 
colonel and about 500 men weie taken. General 
Harrison, who rnmmandcd the rest of this army 
of invasion, was so dismayed at Winchester 's 
disaster that, though still jiowcrfiil in niimliers, 
he abandoned his intention of advancing into 
Canada, and began to fortify himself near the 
rapids of the Miami river, which fulls into l^ake 
Eiie. The \ ictory and the spoil ohliiiiicd at French 
town brought down many warlike tribes of Indiuiis, 
from the river Wabash and even from the distant 
Mississippi, to join tlie English and Canadians. 
About the middle of April Procter, now allowed to 
act on the offensive, and knowing that his adver- 
sary Harrison was expecting large reinforcements, 
embarked his entire force on board the flotilla 
on Lake Erie, made for the mouth of the Miami, 
ascended that river, and landed troops, stores, 
and ordnance on the 28th of April, within two 
miles -of Fort Meigs, the key of General Harrison’s 
fortified camp. Procter hod with him some 
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heavy ordnance, 520 regdlars and 460 militia; 
the Indian warriora co-operating with him were 
about 1200. Harrison’s force, well covered in 
his fortified camp, considerably exceeded that of 
Procter, who now erected batteries, and began to 
cannonade him from the opposite bank of the 
Miami. The Americans responded to this fire 
with eighteen pieces of heavy ordnance, mounted 
in Fort Meigs. The English fired some red-hot 
shot, but Harrison’s block- houses, &c., would not 
take fire and burn, the wood being so very green. 
On the 5th of May, General Harrison’s long- 
expected reinforcements made a rapid and sudden 
descent down the river in boats. Tlicy were 1300 
strong, and under the command of General Clay. 
As the boats drew near, Harrison made a aortic 
to aid the disembarkation. For a moment the 
English batteries were in the hands of the enemy, 
together with some prisoners ; but Procter, after 
pouring in one or two volleys of musketry, point 
blank, ordered a bayonet charge, and this charge 
not only repulsed those who had got into our but- 
teries, but threw tlic whole of General Clay’s 
force into confusion and headlong flight. The In- 
dian warriors fell upon the fugitives; 550 were 
made prisoners, and the killed and wounded were 
estimated at as many more. After this brilliant 
affair, the Indians returned to the Detroit frontier 
with their prisoners, their wounded, and their 
booty ; the Canadian militiamen w'ent home to 
attend to their farms; and Sir George Prevost 
had provided no regular force to supjiort I’rocter’s 
operations. That brave officer was, therefore, 
obliged to rest satisfied with what he had done, to 
abandon the notion of forcing Harrison to capitu- 
late in his fortified camp, and to follow the Indians 
and the militiamen to Detroit. The republicans 
now abandoned all intention of advancing against 
that frontier, until they could obtain a naval supe- 
riority on Lake Erie. Sir James Yeo had de- 
tached Captain Barclay, of the Royal Navy, to 
assume the command on that lake. Barclay w'as 
an officer of heroic courage, and of distinguished 
ability ; but the means put at his di8])OBal w'ere of the 
worst or most limited kind. He had been allowed 
to bring with him from the Ontario acpiadron 
only twenty-five regular sailors. Captain Barclay 
earnestly and repeatedly stated to Sir George Pre- 
vost the wants of his little squadron in men, stores, 
and guns ; and General Procter, who liad given 
so good an account of Winchester and Clay, and 
whose operations were now linked with, and mainly 
dependent upon, those of Captain Barclay, made 
the same representationi to the commander-in-chief, 
not neglecting to urge, At the same time, the 
pressing wants of his own little army. But Sir 
George Prevost, who had shown so little alacrity 
ill taking, told these brave men that the ordnance 
and naval stores they required must be taken from 
the enemy, whose resources must become theirs ! 
But to take, one must have the power — to fight, 
one must have men proper for the service. On 
the 13tb of July, Procter wrote to Prevost to tell 


him that ** even 100 seamen pushed on immedi- 
ately would, in all probability, secure the supe- 
riority on this lake ;” that he was already weak- 
ened on shore by his eflForts to enable Captain 
Barclay to appear on the lake ; that, if he did not 
receive 100 seamen, he should he under the 
necessity of sending still more soldiers on hoard 
the vessels. On the 1 8th of August Procter wrote 
again, telling the commander-in-chief that Captain 
Barclay had not received one seaman, and that 
the Americans were appearing on that part of 
Lake Erie in very superior force. Still, a new 
fir-huilt vessel, called the ‘ Detroit,* had been 
improvised, had been launched on the lake; “il 
we had but seamen, a few hours would place this 
district in security.” “ 1 entreat your excellency,” 
added Procter, “to send mo the means of con- 
tinuing this contest !” And now it was that Sir 
George Prevost, instead of sending seamen, sent a 
letter which, all the circumstances being consi- 
dered, was ungenerous, insulting, absurd, and at 
the same time horrible — horrible, as it went to 
inflame high-spirilcd officers, and to sacrifice the 
lives of bravo men in a moat iinef|iml and hopeless 
contest. This precious commancler-iii -chief, who 
had so roci nlly run away from Sackett a Harbour, 
WTote to Procter, “ Although youi situation may 
he one of difficulty, you cannot fail of honorably 
surmounting it, notwithstanding the numerjcal 
superiority of the enemy’s force, which I cannot 
but consider as overbsilancetP by the excellent 
description of your troops and seamen, valorous 
and well-disciplined. The experience obtained by 
Sir James Yeo’s conduct towards a fleet infinitely 
superioi to the one under his command wdll satisfy 
Captain Barclay lliat he has only to dare, and the 
enemy is discomfited.” And Barclay, to whom 
such a man as Prevost applied such a taunt, w as a 
man of the Nelson stamp, and one who had lost a 
limb under that hero ! General Procter said, in 
reply, “Your excellency speaks of seamen, valo- 
rous and w ell 'disciplined. Except, I believe, the 
licenty-sir whom Captain Barclay brought W’ith 
him, there are none of that description on this lake. 
On hoard of his Majesty’s squadron there are 
scarcely enough hands (and those of a miserable 
description) to work the vessels, some of which 
cannot he used for want of men, even such as we 

have Seamen should he pushed on here, 

even by dozens ” At last Sir George Prevost did 
push on forty seamen, intimating his expectation 
that, as soon as this great reinforcement should 
arrive. Captain Barclay would “ make his apjif ar- 
ance on the lake, to meet the enemy.” But Bar- 
clay had now no option left him. On the Plh of 
September the last barrel of flour was consumed, 
and there was no alternative between his clearing 
the lake communication and the starvation of our 
troops. On the very next day, the 10th of Sep 
tember, the most desperate of these lake actions 
was fought. Captain Barclay had the ‘ Detroit,’ 
w'hich was rigged as a bark and mounted 18 ^ns; 
another three-masted craft of 18 guns, a brig of 
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10 guns, a schooner of 14, and two gun-boats, 
carrying the first three guns, and the second one 
gun. These guns were not proper ship guns, nor 
was there any uniformity of calibre : they had been 
stripped from the forts on the Detroit frontier. 
One of the three-masted vessels, and the brig, had 
each guns of four dififereiU calibres on the same 
deck, from twenty-four to two pounders. For 
want of proper implements, the men were obliged 
ui discharge these strange ship guns by snapping 
pistols over the touch-hole. The crews of the whole 
Hotilla consisted of 61 British seamen, 85 Cana- 
dians, and 210 soldiers of two different regiments 
—total, 356. The American commodore. Perry, 
had two large brigs and eight schooners heavily 
aimed. The Ameriean squadron mounted alto- 
gether but 54 guns ; but they were properly sup- 
plied with implements of gunnery, their guns were 
«)f better quality or of better assorted ealibres, 
and, owing to the large proportion of their shifting 
and pivot ]>iece8, they could present in broadside 
exactly the same number of guns as the British ; 
while their aggregate weight of broadside was 
fully double that of their assailants. To complete 
his advantages, Commodore Perry had picked 
crews to all his vessels, particularly on board the 
* Lawrence,’ his flag ship, and her sibter brig \ 
and his total of men Hinouiited, at the very least, to 
'hO. It 18 nut abionishing that the Englisli iiu- 
iilla was beaten; but it is astonishing that it should 
have been able to inuiutaiii the desperate contest 
lor three long hours. The ‘Detroit,’ Barelas ’s 
ship, selected the ‘ Lawience,* Perry’s brig, 
knocked it almost to pieces, drove Perry out of her, 
and compelled her to surrender ; but Barclay’s 
solitary boat had been cut up, and he could not 
take poBsession, and, as soon as the said American 
brig had dropped out of gun-shot, she re-hoisted 
her colours. The day was not lust until the first 
and second in command of every one of the 
English vessels had been killed or dangerously 
wounded. The heroic Barclay had lost one arm 
serving under Nelson, and now the other arm was 
mutilated before he quitted his deck. Of the ten 
experienced British seamen on board the ‘ De- 
troit,’ eight were killed or wounded. When 
every hope of success or of escape was gone, the 
second lieutenant of the * Detroit’ (the first lying 
mortally wounded) ordered the colours to be 
struck. Two other Englisli vessels struck about 
the same time ; the rest of the fiutilla were 
overtaken and captured in their retreat. The 
total loss on board the British vessels in killed 
and wounded was 135. The American loss 
in killed and wounded was 123, out of which 
number 22 were killed and 61 wounded on board 
the * Lawrence ’ alone. This catastrophe rendered 
inevitable the rapid retreat of General Procter and 
the Indian chiefs that were acting with him. They 
therefoie began to dismantle the forts and to aban- 
don all the positions on the Detroit, thus leaving 
the Michigan territory again in the poaiesnon of 
the Americans. But they could no longer retreat 
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without fighting. General Harriaon patted over 
between 5000 and 6000 men, and interpowd be- 
tween Procter and the country to which he wag 
directing his steps. The Indian aUiea had dwindled 
from 3000 to 500, and Procter’s tegular force con- 
sisted of about 500 effectives. The Americana 
gained what they do not hesiiatc to call a splendid 
victory. They killed the famed Indian chief Te- 
cumthd, and cut up liis skin into rsaor-strops, to 
be presented to Mr. Clay of Virginia, and to other 
bright ornaments of Congress and the oiuntry.* 
Great execution was done upon the ful lowers of 
this fiajed chief, in retaliation for their spirited 
performances on the Miami river. The rest of 
the Indians tied far away ; and the chiefs who were 
coming to join the English halted and fell back. 
Once mure the rcpuldican hopes ran high. They 
considered Upper Canada as almost conquered by 
tlie defeat of Procter ; and their cuiiviction was 
confirmed by the panic of Sir George Prevost, and 
by the orders he issued— orders which had the 
effect of disheartening the Canadians. Three 
American armies, or three gatherings of men 
which they called armies, were put in motion for 
(liiierent parts of the Canada frontier in the month 
of October. W hile Harrison proceeded along 
l.iake Eric with hiw 5000 or 6000, General Wil- 
kinson, taking Ins departure from Sackett’s Har- 
bour, crossed Lake Ontario with nearly 10,000 
men, and effected a landing near Kingston ; and 
n third force under General Hampton marched 
upon Montreal. General Rottenhurg had left iiis 
command on the Nii^ara to General Vincent, and 
had moved with reinforcements towards Kingston. 
Vincent, destroying great (|uuutities of provisions 
and stores, retreated to Burlington, where he was 
joined by the remainder of PnKJtcr’s troops ; and 
no sooner had Sir George Prevost heard of Har- 
riBon’s success, lliun he dispatched orders from 
Montreal to General Vincent to evacuate the whole 
ui Upper Canada as low down as Kingston. If 
these mad, cowardly orders had been obeyed. 
Upper Canada would have been lost, the troops of 
Vincent and Procter would have been lo^ with 
ordnance, ammunition, and stores ; and Kingston 
also must have been lost, with its fortress, ships, 
and arsenal, for the place contained provisions fur 
only seven days, and the depdt of provisions at 
York would have been lost before Kingston. But 
fortunately there were several officers of rank in 
General Vincent’s army who took upon themselvea 
the lesponsibility of disobeying the orders of tbe 
commander-in-chief, and who showed to General 
Vincent what must be the fatal consequences of 
obeying them. Vincent was persuaded to be dit- 
obedient ; and the recovery of the Niagara frontier 
was the result. Nothing was ever more diagraoe- 
ful than the panic of Sir Oeoiyge Prevoat. The 
American corps were yn undiscipHned rabble, 
ready to fall into a panic themaeWta at any hostile 
movement or show of resislaiiee. Three hundred 
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CaDadian militia, without .support, but acting under 
the orders of one superior officer, kept in check for 
a whole day Hampton’s entire force, for every re- 
publican in it pretended to be as good and as 
capable of military command as any other, and all 
commanded together. Hampton, Harrison, and 
Wilkinson were all put to a disgraceful rout. 
Only one of the three republican generals fought a 
battle, and he was beaten by a cor|)s nut a sixth 
part so numerous as his own, and lost, rather in 
the flight than in the fight, about 1000 men. By 
the middle of December both Upper and Lower 
Canada were entirely freed from the presence of 
the invaders. Some of them, before they fled back 
to their own country, committed sundry atrocities, 
which were soon afterwards avenged at Washington 
and elsewhere. They burned towns and villages to 
the ground, in order to punish the poor Canadians 
for their perversity and wickedness in not turning 
rebels and joining them. Thus they gave to the 
flames the pleasant town of Newark, near Fort 
George ; and, while a deep snow was on the ground, 
above 400 women and children w'ere driven half 
naked from their homes. Newark contained 150 
houses — every bouse was burned to the earth except 
one ! But the republicans could not keep theii 
own frontier free from invasion. Colonel Murray, 
with less than 500 men, crossed the water, attacked 
their fort of Niagara, earned it by escalade, with a 
trifling loss, killed or took prisoners the whole gar- 
rison, and captured a large quantity of arms and 
stores. The American general Hull came hastily 
up to the town of Buffalo to check the further pro- 
gress of the British ; hut, being attacked on the 
30th of December by a thousand regulars and militia, 
and 300 or 400 Indians, he was entirely routed. 
Hull’s retreat across the snow was lighted by the 
flames w^hich the British and Canadians kindled in 
the town of Buffalo and in the village of Blackrock, 
in retaliation for the burning of Newark. All that 
part of their frontier was laid open and bare. Such 
armies as Hull’s never rally : he had 2000 men 
when he came to Buffalo but after the battle he 
could hardly collect 200. 

While the Americans were struggling on the 
great lakes and on the outskirts of Canada, our 
blockading squadrons from the ocean sent light 
vessels far up several of their rivers, to seize or 
destroy the repositories of stores on the banks. In 
this manner the rivers at the head of the Chesa- 
peake were all threaded in the course of the year 
1813. There was one enterprise of a more im- 
portant character. The republicans had collected 
a considerable body of troops in a sort of fortified 
camp at Hampton, in Virginia. At the end of June 
Sir S. Beckwith proceeded with a body of troops 
on board Admiral Cockburn’s light squadron, 
landed at a convenient point, turned the flank 
of the Americans unobserved, fell upon them by 
surprise and with vigour, drove them out of their 
camp, and captured all their batteries. In the 
month of July the storm fell upon the coast of 
North Carolina, where Cockburn’s squadron cap- 
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tured the islands, towns, and ports of Portsmouth 
and Ooracoke, and did other mischief. These 
operations, to which nearly every part of the Ame- 
rican coast on the Atlantic was exposed, relieved the 
monotony of the blockading service, and did some- 
thing more — they increased the impatience of the 
inhabitants for reconciliation and peace, and greatly 
embarrassed and weakened President Madison’s 
government. Before the end of the year 1813, 
some of the states declared in a very unequivocal 
manner that Madison was ruining the country by 
persevering in a war' which he had commenced 
without any necessity, and that rather than be de- 
nied any lunger the advantages of a peace with 
England they would sacrifice their advantages as 
members of the federal republic. 

In the year 1814 the Americans once more made 
great preparations on the lakes for the conquest of 
Canada. They had scarcely one glimpse of success : 
the Canadians were more than ever loyal and on 
the alert, and reinforcements to the regular army 
arrived from Europe. The republican general 
Wilkinson, after making some attempts, found 
himself under the necessity of retreating to Sackelt’s 
Harbour. Being closely followed, he burned some 
of his block-houses and barracks, and the Canadians 
and the English burned the rest, and captured and 
curried off a great quantity of provisions and stores. 
Wilkinson Bubsequently made an attack on a Bri- 
tish outpost commanded by Major Hancock, but 
he was repulsed in a smart skirmish ; and here, in 
the month of March, ended his tensive operations. 
In the month of April a force under General Drum- 
mond embarked in Sir James Yeo’s flotilla, crossed 
Lake Ontario, and stormed and carried the Ame- 
rican frontier fort of Oswego. The garrison fled 
into the woods after fighting for only ten minutes. 
The fort w'as destroyed, the barracks were burned ; 
and the English troops were re-embarkcd. In May, 
an attempt made to destroy some naval stores which 
the Americans were transporting to Sackett’s Har- 
bour, for the equipment of the flotilla there, was 
repulsed with loss. At the beginning of July, a 
new republican hero, Major-General Brown, took 
the field, crossed the Niagara in force, obliged the 
garrison of Fort Erie to capitulate, and advanced 
into Canada. As he approached the British lines 
of Chippawa, General Riall, with a very inferior 
force, consisting partly of militiamen and Red In- 
dians, made a sortie. A smart action followed, in 
which both parties sustained considerable loss, but 
in which the advantage clearly remained with the 
Americans. Riall retreated to a better position 
near Fort Niagara. General Drummond, with part 
of Wellington’s veterans, who had been embarked 
at Bordeaux after the battle of Toulouse and Mar- 
shal Soult’s submission to the provisional govern- 
ment of Louis XVIII., now came up and reinforced 
Riall. The American, Brown, counting on his 
superiority of numbers, which was still great, 
presumptuously risked a pitched battle in an open 
field. At first he gained a temporary advantage, 
during which General Riall was wounded and 
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taken prisoner ; but, ^hen Drummond and the 
veterans of the Peninsular war came fairly into 
action, the very imperfectly disciplined republicans 
confessed their inferiority by retreat and flight. 
This battle was fought on the 25th of July (1814), 
close to the mighty cataract of the Niagara — so 
close that the dash and roar of the water were heard 
amidst the firing of twenty-four pieces of ordnance 
and 8000 muskets. The Americans engaged were 
estimated at 5000 ; the number of the British and 
Canadians did not exceed 3000. The Red Indians, 
our allies, ran away early in the battle. Our loss 
reached nearly 900 in killed and wounded. The 
republicans lost 1500. They retreated most pre- 
cipitately to Chippawa, and from thence to Fort 
Erie, abandoning a camp they had fortified, and 
destroying their stores. On the 15th of August, 
Drummond was repulsed with great loss in a rather 
rash attempt to carry Fort Erie by storm. On that 
same day ruin was approaching the city of Wash- 
ington, the nominal capital of all the ITnited States, 
the seat of the central government, and the niccting- 
])lacc of Congress. Admiral Sir Alexander Cochrane, 
iiaving on board the land troops of Major-Oenerul 
Ross, another hero of the Peninsula, entered llie 
Patuxent river. At the prop' r point the troops j 
were landed, and began to ascend the bank of the 
river on their way towards W^iishington ; Admiral j 
Coc'kburn, with a Hotillu of launches, armed boats, 
and small eraft, proceeding up the river on their 
dank. The American flotilla of Cummodoie Bar- 
ney had sought refuge in the Patuxent ; and as the I 
British boats opened the reach above Pig Point I 
they perceived Barney’s flag flying in the head- 
most vessel, a large sloop, and the rest of his flotilla 
extending in a long line astern of this sloop. It 
was thought that Barney intended to dispute the 
passage of the river by fighting ; but as Cockburn 
got near he discovered that tome of the American 
vessels were on fire. The English admiral called 
a timeous halt : the American craft burned fiercely, 
and blew up in succession. Sixteen were totally 
destroyed ; the seventeenth fell into the hands of 
the English little injured, together with about 
thirteen merchant schooners. Sailors and soldiers 
all believed that Commodore Barney had left his 
flotilla and his flag flying as a decoy, in the hope 
that the British would approach them precipitately, 
and BO be blown up with them. In this light the 
incident on the Patuxent river was noted down by 
the forces that were now getting close to Washing- 
ton. On the 24th of August, Major-General Ross 
and his troops reached Bladensberg, a village w ithin 
five miles of that capital. Here, on the right bank 
of the Potomac, and along a chain of commanding 
heights, 8000 or 9000 Americans were posted, to 
cover and defend their capital. President Madison 
was on the hills when the battle began ; but he did 
not find it convenient to stay and see the battle 
finished, short as it was. To get at the position 
the British had to cross the Potomac by a single 
bridge, which the Americans guarded with artilleiT. 
But the bridge was carried in a trice by a light 
brigade, and then the rest of the troops passed over, 
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deployed, and attacked the right and left of the 
enemy at one and the same moment. The whole 
afBur did not occupy half an hour, and did not 
engage more than one Britiah division about 1000 
strong. It was life old siorj* ; — unpractised troops 
and an undisciplined militia could not stand, in 
position, against veteran regulurs. The Americans 
broke and fled, very few of them waiung to be 
cither killed or wounded. That evening the British 
were in Washington, where they immediaWl) be- 
gan the work of destruction which was the main 
purpose of the expedition. The president's pulaoe, 
the Capitol, the Senate House and House of Repre- 
sentatives, the treasury, the war-office, the arsenal, 
the dockyard, the ropewalk, were* committed to 
the flames, ami the great bridge across the Potomac 
and other public works wcie blown up and de- 
stroyed. A frigate rcuiiy to he laiinclied and a 
sloop of war weic consumed in the dockyard. 
Private property was to lie rcsiiected, and strict 
discipline was to be ohser\cd by the troops. 
General Ross's orders to this efl'ect were very po- 
sitive, and the British accounts say that they were 
I strictly observed. But the Americans assert that 
many private houMs were destroyed or greatly in- 
jured, and that several excesses were coniniitted by 
the ^oIdler^ and this wc can well believe to have 
been the fact; for it was difficult to preserve pei- 
fect discipline in such oficrations, which hud all to 
he performed in a great burr) ; it was difficult to 
make tiie men forget how narrowly their comrades 
had escaped getting their whiskers singed by the 
explosion of Commodore Barney’s flotilla ; it waa 
impossible to erase from their memories the boatt- 
I mgs of the Americans after each of their frigate 
viclunes, or the mode in which they had carried 
on war on British territory in Canada, or the in- 
sults they had accumulated upon England and all 
things English during many years ; and, besidea, 
it appears that our men were excited by a special 
provocation at the moment, which they could not 
he expected to resist. On his first approach. Ge- 
neral Ross did not allow any of his troops to enter 
the city. He halted his foremost brigaide upon a 
plain in the immediate vicinity, and sent in a flag 
of truce with terms. All that he demanded was 
that the war stores, Ac., which could not be de- 
fended, should be delivered up to him, and that a 
contribution should be paid as a ransom for some 
other property. To see that all was properly con- 
ducted, General Ross himself accompanied tlie perty 
bearing the flag of truce. The party had scarcely 
entered the street, with the flag of truce at their 
head, when they were fired upon from the windowa 
of one of the houses, and General Roas*! horse was 
killed under him. After such an exaapecaitbp 
breach of the laws of war and the law of natioiis, n 
will astonish nobody that the incensed troops ^oi^d 
set fire to the bouse from which the shots were fired 
(after having put to the sword all whom they had 
found in it), or that other acts of vengeance ahoald 
have been perpetrated. After >11, however, very 
little private property was destroyed, or even* 
touched. On the following night, the 25th of 
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August, a leisurely retreat was commenced ; and 
the British troops, having met with no molestation 
on their return, were re-embarked on the 30th. 
The town of Alexandria, lower on the Potomac 
river than Washington city, waf attacked on the 
27th of August by Captain Gordon of the ‘ Sea- 
horse,’ attended by ether vessels. Fort W ashington, 
built to protect the river at that point, was aban- 
doned by its defenders after a very short bombard- 
ment. The town council of Alexandria agreed to 
deliver up all public property, and Gordon agreed 
to respect all private property. All the naval and 
ordnance stores, all the shipping and their furniture 
were surrendered ; and the captors loaded their 
own ships with spoil, and, stowing away the stores, 
&c., in twenty- one vessels which were found in the 
harbour, passed down the river, very little injured 
by the batteries, and got safely out to the Chesa- 
peake. On the 12th of September, a very impru- 
dent and unsuccessful attack was made on the 
strongly fortified city of Baltimore, which cost the 
life of General Russ, and the lives of a good num- 
ber of his men ; though here again a great force 
of Americans that attempted to defend the ap- 
proaches of the town (within which there was a 
still larger force) was defeated and routed by a very 
inferior force of British regulars, and lost in killed 
and wounded some 600 or 800 men. The loud 
outcry made by President Madison proved how 
sensibly the Americans felt this desultory but de- 
structive system of warfare. It allowed them no 
repose— -it threatened every part of the coast at 
once — none could tell where the next blow would 
be struck. In the month of July, Colonel Pilking- 
ton, sailing from Halifax, took all the islands in 
the bay of Pasquamoddy ; and in another expedi- 
tion, undertaken in September, the British sailed 
up the Penobscott river, took the fort of Castine, 
landed in a cove within three miles of the town of 
Hampden, defeated double tlieir number, drove the 
Americans from a strong position, and compelled 
them to burn the * John Adams,’ a fine frigate, 
which had run up the river for protection. They 
also captured the town of Bangor, and another for- 
tified post, and reduced the whole district of Maine 
from Pasquamoddy bay to the Penobscott river. 

Sir George Prevost, having now a large dis- 
posable force, including some of the finest regi- 
ments that had been trained under the Duke of 
Wellington, thought he could repay the Americans 
for their troublesome visits in Canada, by invading 
their most flourishing state of New York. Before 
moving, he ought to have made sure of the supe- 
riority on the waters of Lake Champlain. No- 
thing could better have contributed to this end, 
than the capture or destruction of the naval and 
other ddpdts at Sackett’s Harbour ; and this would 
have given him the mastery on Lake Ontario, 
which was an object almost as important as any 
that he could reasonably propose to himself in his 
mo^ distant exped ition. He W wasted some of the 
«moit valuable of the summer months in a camp at 
Chambhr, while Sir James Yeo was blockading 
SMkett^ Harbour (a doubtful sort of blockade, 
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since the American comiuodore was already 
stronger than Sir James, and was only waiting 
to be made still stronger by the shipwrights and 
riggers hard at work m Sackett’s Harbour) ; but, 
though Sir George had ample means of attack, 
and a few days* march would have brought him 
before the defences of that important arsenal, he 
made no effort whatever against it. When the 
veteran troops from Bordeaux landed, every man 
in the army or in the provinces of Canada ex- 
pected that he would fall on. But no ! there he 
continued to lie at Chambly, doing nothing. The 
American government felt, though our commander- 
in-chief would not, that all other objects on the 
frontier were insignificant in comparison with 
Sackett’s Harbour; and they sent General Izzard, 
who now commanded on the Champlain frontier, 
with between 3000 and 4000 regular troops to 
take post within it and in its vicinity. This move- 
ment of General Izzard left nothing near the fron- 
tier of Lower Canada but some 1500 men, tlie very 
refuse of his army. From such refuse nothing 
was to be feared ; the local Canadian militia would 
have been far more than a match for them. Sir 
George Prevost could not, therefore, plead that 
hiB inactivity in his camp at Chambly was owing 
to any apprehension of an attack on the frontier 
of Lower Canada. During the wliole month of 
August, the Peninsular troops, ready to march 
anywhere, and fit for any work, were detained in 
the camp for which Sir George^had conceived so 
steady an affection. At last the note of prepara- 
tion was heard ; and now all eyes were directed 
towards Sackett’s Harbour. But, says a truth- 
speaking man, by a strange perversity of intel- 
lect Sir George Prevost again shunned that place 
as a pestilence;”* and Plattsburg, on Lake Cham- 
plain, was found to be the object of the expedi- 
tion ! To complete the certamty of ill success, 
Sir George in person took the command of the 
whole army. Tlie force was composed of a regi- 
ment of light cavalry, a numerous train of artillery, 
and three brigades of the best infantry in the Bri- 
tish service or in the world, led by Major-Generals 
Brisbane, Robinson, and Power, and amounting 
in all to 11,000 men. On the 3rd of Septembei 
these troops began their march, which was so 
managed by Sir George Prevost, that, though the 
distance was only twenty-five miles along the lake 
shore, four days were consumed in performing it. 
On the evening of the 6th, the army arrived on 
the left bank of the little river Saranac, on the 
opposite bank of which stood the village of Platts- 
burg, and on a ridge above it the American 
defences, consisting of some stockades, three un- 
finished redoubts, and two blockhouses, armed in 
all with from fifteen to twenty pieces of ordnance. 
The American flotilla of Lake Champlain lay at 
anchor in Plattsburg Bay. It was at first confi- 
dently expected, and then eagerly proposed to the 
commander-in-chief, that an assault should be 

* Tho lltlen of Vedtai; aonluoiw • suecinot BuraUvo of tko 
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made that very evening. The Brhbh troops were 
fresh, having made Imt a very short march ; the 
American troops were that refute of G^raeral 
Tzzard’s army, of which we have spoken, and 
some 3000 or 4000 militiamen, who had mh in 
haste and confusion to the spot, and who would 
have run much more hastily back again if hotly 
and closely attacked. The defences were altoge- 
ther very incomplete : the American flotilla, aa a 
Hotillo, could have done nothing, either to defend 
the works or impede the attack. One veteran 
British brigade, with a few well-served guns, and 
a few Congreve rockets, would have done the work 
in half an hour. But Sir George Prevoat. after 
losing four days on a march which might easily 
have been effected in two days, chose to halt for 
other five days in front of this American rabble, as 
if for the cx})re8s purpose of allowing them time to 
complete their works, and gain confidence, and 
receive reinforcements. The reason he assigned 
was the presence of the American flotilla, which 
could do nothing to check what ought to have been 
Ills immediate object, and which was perfectly 
well known to exist where it was before he began 
his march from Chamhly. For ulterior operations, 
beyond the possession of Plattshurg, the assistance 
of a British flotilla and our su^ieriurity on the 
lake were requisite, and the commander-iii-chief 
ought not to have commenced his march before 
his flotilla was ready. After wasting months, he 
miglit have waited a few days longer in his ramp ; 
hut, having displayed his plan of operation, and 
having advanced to Plattsburg, he ought to have 
attained so much of his object as the reduction of 
that place ; and he might have attained it with 
ease, and without the slightest necessity for the 
aid of a flotilla. But Sir (korge was of that class 
of men who expect everything to be done by 
others, nothing by themselves ; and nothing would 
he undertake until our crazy flotilla should arrive, 
and destroy that of the enemy. Poor Barclay’s 
squadron on Lake Eric was us bad as we have 
seen ; but Captain Dowiiie’s, on this Lake Champ- 
lain, was infinitely w'orsc. It was only on the 3rd 
of September, the same day on which the British 
army crossed the American frontier, and a little 
more than a week after the launch of the principal 
ship, that Captain Dowmic, detached by Sir James 
Yeo from the Ontario squadron, arrived to take the 
command on Lake Champlnin. The assemblage 
of a crew for the new ship had only commenced 
after she was launched, by draughts of seamen 
from our ships of war and transports at Quebec ; 
and it was the 9th of September before the last 
detachment reached Captain Downie. On that 
day 210 men had, at length, been collected from 
fourteen different king’s vessels, and from trans- 
ports besides, with marines, aome aoldiera from an 
infantry regiment, and some of the royal and 
marine artillery. When cantaina of the navy are 
called upon to draught men out of their ahipa, they 
seldom send their best sailors: the men sent to 
lAike Champlain are said to have been of a very 
inferior character. Captain Downie had no pre- 


vious acquaintance with ally of thOlD, tnd he wly 
knew one of his officers. The new teeod, in 
which Downie carried hii fle|^ Wii in eo un- 
finished a itate, that while the wu gofakg hif6 
action two daya afterwards the ioinert WOW at 
work on her magazines, her iwwder lying akOf- 
aide in a boat, and the carnentera atill fixing ring- 
bolU, &c. for the guna. Sir George Prerost kim 
the condition of Captain Downie^a ship, yet he 
repeatedly urged him to make instant co-operation 
with the army, which, he said, had been long wait- 
ing his arrival before Plattaburg in order to aaaault 
the enemy's works simultaneooaly with a naval at- 
tack upon their squadron. The same ungenerous, 
unmanly conduct was resorted to as in the case of 
Captain Barclay ; and with the same or a more 
lamentable effect. To a letter of innuendo and 
taunt, poor Downie replied that he needed no 
Urging to do his duty ; that he would be up with 
the army with the first breeze. It was then 
solemnly announced by Sir George, that as soon 
as Downie attacked the American ships our troops 
should attack the forts ; and that the scaling of 
the guns of our squadron, in doubling the head of 
Plattsburg Bay, should be the signal for the ad- 
vance of the columns of attack. Our squadron 
consisted of Captain Downie’s unfinished ship of 
36 guns, of A brig of 16 guns, of two sloops of 
1 1 guns each, and of ten gun-bouts manned with 
Canadian militia. The American squadron, com- 
manded by Commodore McDonough, counted three 
vessels of 26, 20, and 1 8 guns, one of 7 guns, and 
ten gun-hoats. In the number of guns there was 
link difl'ercnce, but in weight of metal the Ame- 
ricans ^ere as three to two ; and they had another 
inestimable advantage. Since the war on the aea- 
hoard had been curried on in earnest, and since 
the blockade of the ports and riven and uotleta 
had lieen made more effective, there was lets 
need of seamen in that direction, and this had 
induced the American government to send a 
good many of the very best of that class of 
men to the lakes. Thus Commodore M*Doiiough 
had nearly 1000 prime seamen to oppose Dow- 
nie's less than 600 men of all descriptions. 
Early on the morning of the 11th of September, 
Captain Downie came boldly up with hia souadron 
and announced to the army the preconcerted signal 
of the scaling of his guns. The firing waa heard 
by every man in that army. Then, Forward 
columns of attack ? — No such thing !— there came 
the order for the troops h cook ! Not a plaUxm 
had been permitted to fdrm when our ships rounded 
the promontory, sUxjd into the bay, and attacked 
the Americans. Captain Downie told hia crew 
that the troops would presently storm the works 
on shore, and his people began the action with 
much gallantry. The gallant Downie wu killed 
about ten minutes after the battle bmn, but hit 
ship was courageously fought for twu noun longer 
under almost every diaadvanUgeout and diacourag- 
ing circumstance, the army ad the while not 
stirring a foot. On entenng the bay our large 
ship had both her anchors shot away, so that she 
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could not be brought to iier intended station ; one 
of our two sloops ran aground, and was compelled 
to surrender without doing any service; and the 
gun-boats, manned with the Canadian militiamen, 
on observing that no attack was made by land, 
shamefully lied at the very moment when their 
assistance in winding the large ship, so as to bring 
her undamaged broadside to bear, might have 
turned the fate of the day. After a determined 
struggle of two hours and twenty minutes, the 
ship, the brig, and one sloop, which in fact had 
maintained the battle against the whole of the 
American squadron, were successively reduced to 
strike their colours.* Sir George Prevost was a 
passive spectator of the slaughter and discomfiture 
of these brave men. Once, indeed, he gave the 
order to advance, but he gave it only to recall it 
again, just as our light troops were getting close in 
upon the American works. There are upon 
record many instances of the miraculous effect of 
rigid discipline and the articles of war ; but there 
is scarcely one more marvellous than the patient 
forbearance and submission of the British officers 
and troops on this occasion. But, if the brave 
generals serving under his orders did not take 
upon themselves the heavy and awful responsibility 
of calling a council of war, of superseding him in 
the command, of putting him under arrest as a 
traitor, coward, fool, or madman — if the soldiery, 
maddened at seeing the flag of their country struck 
close under their eyes, did not hurl him into the 
lake — there was still a loud roar of indignation 
and reproach. But the disgrace to our arms was 
not yet complete. Sir George said that there was 
nothing now to be done, that to gain possession 
of Plattsburg would cost more than the place was 
worth ! and that consequently the army must 
retreat. Stung into madness, 800 British veterans 
deserted from the camp. The retreat commenced 
on the very night of that fatal and for ever dis- 
graceful 11th of September, with the abandonment 
of immense quantities of stores, ammunition, and 
provisions. The whole loss of the army in killed 
and wounded from the time it quitted the camp at 
Chambly until it returned there, did not exceed 
200 men , but 800 had fled to the enemy ; and 
who could calculate the extent of the mischief and 
military demoralization which the conduct of such 
a commander-in-chief had been calculated to pro- 
duce upon the troops that remained, and that had 
been insulted in their retreat by the scoffing and 
hooting of an American rabble ? 

The one single ability which Sir Gteorge Pre- 
Yost had displayed during his command in Canada 
was that of blinding the eyes of the British govern- 
ment to his incapacity, or of shifting upon other 
men’s shoulders the crushing weight of his own 
misconduct and accumulated blunders. But now 
the dust was cleared from the eyes of government, 
the mist of his false representations was dispersed ; 
Sir James Yeo preferred most serious charges 

•JaneaNi N«t« 1 Hirt— Qnott. Rev. No. LlV.-Oflflciol Account by 
Captain Pring. who commanded the Bntiah brie in the action.— 
Ana. Reglat. 


against him, and particularly for his neglect to 
co-operate with Captain Downie, and he was im- 
mediately recalled to answer at the bar of his 
offended country. Disease and a natural death 
saved him from the vengeance of military law; 
but, as a warning and example, may ahame and 
infamy rest upon his grave ! 

On the 17th of September, of this same year 
1814, the Americans in Fort Erie, being joined by 
volunteers from their militia, made an attack in 
force upon the intrenched position of General 
de Watteville. Beings repulsed with loss, they 
evacuated Fort Erie, demolished its works, and 
retreated to their own shores. This entire evacua- 
tion of the Canadian shore of the Niagara termi- 
nated all operations in the upper province. In 
abandoning the Michigan territory, we Imd kept 
poBsession of the important key-post of Michili- 
mackinac. In the summer of 1814 the repub- 
licans made a great effort to recover this poet, 
and did not recover it. It is scarcely necessary 
to mention the paltry skirmishes and inroads 
which took place on the frontier of the lower pro- 
vince during the winter. In 1815 the news of 
peace arrived before the season of the year which 
allows of extensive military operations in those 
frost-bound countries. It has been calculated 
that in three years of warfare, the attempts to 
carry out the grand plan of President Madison, 
or to effect the subjugation of the Canadas, were 
attended with the loss to the republic, in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners, of n|||^rly 50,000 men, 
besides an enormous expenditure of treasure and 
stores and warlike resources.* In the course of 
1813, when the republican generals Harrison, 
Hampton, and Wilkinson were all in motion, 
co-operating in one great object, the frontiers of 
Canada were pressed upon by 30,000 men. Yet, 
when the conditions of the treaty of Ghent de- 
manded restitution of all acquisitions which had 
been made by either party on the frontiers, the 
Americans had nothing but the defenceless shore 
of the Detroit to give in exchange for their fortress 
of Niagara and their key possession of Michili- 
mackinac. And, let it not be forgotten that during 
two years of the war Great Britain had only a 
very small regular iorce and the militia of the 
country wherewith to defend a very long, w'lnrt- 
ing, and, fur the most part, very accessible frontier. 
It such were the result of the war, what would it 
have been if a man of military genius, courage, 
quickness, and decision bad held the supreme 
command, instead of that old-womanly knight 
whom we have consigned to his dishonoured grave ? 

Ill the last great land action of the Americon 
war, although there was no lack of courage, there 
was on almost incredible amount of imprudence 
and miscalculation. Not satisfied with ruining 
the trade of New Orleans, and all the towns upon 
the river Mississippi, by blockading that river, 
our commanders determined to ascend the river 
and attack the city of New Orleans. This town, 
upon the eastern bank of the Missiaaippi, is about 
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110 miles from the sea ; it is built upon a narrow 
neck of land, confined on one side by the river and 
on the other by almost impassable morasses ; and, 
though in itself unfortified, it is not easy to con- 
ceive a place capable of presenting greater obatadea 
to an invader. Below the town are some tremen- 
dous forts which completely command the naviga- 
tion of the river, the current of which is very heady 
and violent. The assailants could not possibly 
reach the town by water, and the march by land 
across the swampy country was difficult in the 
extreme. Our ill-fated exp^ition went as far up 
the Mississippi as it could, and then landed. On 
ilie 23rd of December, 1814, part of our troops 
were repulsed with loss by an American force. 
But this was only a check, and on Christmas-day 
General Sir Edward Pakenham, the chief in com- 
mand, took up a position within six miles of New 
Orleans. Between the British army and that city 
the American main body was drawn up, being 
strongly posted behind a deep canal, with their 
light covered by the Mississippi, and with their 
left resting on a thick wood. They had a corps of 
observation thrown considerably forward, composed 
of 500 or 600 mounted riflemen, who hovered 
along Pakenham’s front and watched hie every 
motion ; and other bodies of riflemen, some 
mounted and some on foot, lurked in almost every 
thicket and every sugar plantation, firing with a 
burc aim at all stragglers, harassing the English 
])ickct8, killing and wounding the sentinels, and 
preventing the main body from obtaining any 
sound and refreshing sleep. On the 20th of 
December there was some hard fighting ; but the 
attempt of the British to turn the flank of the Ame- 
ricano was unsuccessful, and the defenders brought 
into play a very numerous and very ^ell served 
artillery, firing grape shot, red-hot shot, &c., and 
doing great execution upon the heads of the Eng- 
lish columns of attack. At the end of the day 
Sir Edward Pakenham took up a position two or 
three miles nearer to the enemy. His near ap- 
proach and llie course of the fighting had convinced 
him that the only practicable mode of assault 
was to treat the formidable field works which 
the republicans had thrown up os one would treat 
a regular fortification — erect breaching batteries 
against them, and try to silence their guns. Three 
days were employed in landing heavy cannon, 
bringing up ammunition, and making such pre- 
parations as were necessary. Having procured the 
materiel, one half of the English army was ordered 
out on the night of the Slst of December, to throw 
up a chain of works : the men halted about 300 
yards from the enemy’s line ; and here the greater 
part of them, laying down their muskets, applied 
themselves vigorously to their task, while the rest 
stood armed and prepared for their defence in case 
the Americatis should sally. The night was dark, 
the English maintained a profound ailence, and the 
Americana kept a bad watch, for it waa the last 
night of the year, and rum and other means of 
conviviality abounded in the republican camp. In 
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this manner six hatterifs were completed bng be- 
fore the dawn of New Year’a Day, and 30 pweea 
of heavy cannon were mounted on them. Thera 
had not been much digging and tranebinff. £veiy 
store-house and barn in th^ countrv waa nlled with 
hogheada and barrels of sugar and motaaaea, and 
these barrels and hogsheads were used instead 
earth. Rolling the hogsheads towards the front, 
tile English soldiers placed them upright to form 
the parapets of the batteries. We had the auger 
and molasses, the republicans had the cotton hags 
and the unpressed cotton bales, and hogsheads 
and barrels besides. The morning of Uie 1st of 
January, 1815, was a very dark foggy morning in 
those swamps and bogs of New Orleans. The day 
was considerably advanced before the Americans 
could distinctly discover how near the British 
had approached to their lines, or see the novel use 
they had made of their hogsheads of sugar. As 
the mist cleared away nut batteries opened a tre- 
mendous fire. The first effect of this tiring and of 
the astonishment of the Americans was seen in the 
breaking of the American ranks, in the dispersion 
of their different corps, wliich fled in all directions 
in the most visible terror and disorder. Even their 
artillery remained silent. There were, no doubt, 
cogent reasons against making nn assault at thii 
first moment of panic, or so brave an officer as 
Pakenham would have made it. By degrees the 
republican infantry rallied ; and then their formid- 
able artillery begun to answer the British salute 
with great rapidity and precision. They landed 
a nunibiT of guns from u flotilla, they took every 
gun from every vfbbcl m the harbour, they in- 
creusi'd their ailillery to a great uinount, and they 
brought a licuvy flunk fire as well us a front fire 
to bear upon Pukenliam’s 30 cannon in buttery. 
The hogsheads and casks were knocked to pieces, 
the sugar and molasscB thrown uU about, a good 
many of our urlillerymen were killed and wounded, 
and some of our guns were knocked over. Moreover, 
towards evening our ammunition began to fail, and 
the incessant fire which had been kept up for manv 
hours lx:gan to slacken oji our side. The English 
were obliged to retire, leaving their heavy guns to 
their fate ; but, as no attempt was made by the 
Americans to secure them, working parties sent 
out after dark removed such of them as were worth 
removing. Nothing could tempt the republicans 
to make a sally or try their fortune in an open field. 
They knew their strength and their weakness, and 
they wisely kept behind their river and canals and 
bogs, and their breastworks of cotton bales, trust- 
ing to their superiority in artillery, and to their skill 
as riflemen. The fatigue undergone by the who^ 
British army, from the general down to the meaneit 
sentinel, was immense. For two whole nights add 
days, not a man had closed an eye in sleep. A new 
plan of operations waa inveIlte<^, which was consi- 
dered worthy of the good Penins^ar school in 
which Sir Edward Pakeuluim had studied his pro- 
fession. It was determined to divide the army» 
to send part across the river, who should seize (fe 
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en«my*8 guns in battefy^ there and turn them on 
themselves ; while the remainder should make a 
general assault along the whole entrenchment. But, 
before this plan could be put into execution, it was 
necessary to cut a canal across the entire neck of 
land on which our army stood, to admit of boats 
bein^ brought up for conveying the troops across 
the river. This was a Roman work, and it was 
executed with a spirit worthy of the legions of 
Ceasar. The men laboured by turns day and night, 
one party relieving another after a stated number 
of hours, in such order as never to let the labour 
entirely cease : there was no repining, and at last 
by unremitted exertions they finished their canal 
on the 6th of January. The unexpected arrival 
of Major-general Lambert, with the 7th and 43rd, 
two splendid battalions, mustering together 1600 
effective men, raised the spirits of the besiegers. 
There also came up marines from the fleet, and a 
body of sailors ready to do or attempt anything. 
These additions raised Pakenham’s force to about 
8000 men. The number of armed Americans, of 
all classes, was estimated at 20,000; and every day 
brought them some reinforcement from the neigh- 
bouring country, from the killing regions of the 
Kentuckians, and from other parts far and near. 
Boats were ordered up to the newly cut canal for 
the transport of 1400 men; and in these boats 
Colonel Thornton, with the 85th regiment, the 
marines, and a party of sailors, was to cross the 
river, and carry the terrible flanking battery, which 
mounted 1 8 or 20 cannon. Thornton was to move 
in the darkness of night and in silence ; he was to 
land at some distance from the American battery, 
to rush upon it and seize it by surprise in the dark, 
but not to begin his fire from it until he should sec 
a certain rocket in the air, which would be the sig- 
nal that Pakenham was commencing a general at- 
tack along the American lines. This was the whole 
ofPakcnham’s bold plan. It was deranged by 
various circumstances. The boats could not arrive 
at the appointed time ; the soil through which the 
canal had been dug in so great a hurry being soft, 
parts of the bank gave way, choking up the channel 
^nd preventing the heaviest of the boats from get- 
ting forward ; these heavy boats again blocked up 
the passage, so that none of those which were behind 
could proceed, and thus, instead of a flotilla for the 
accommodation of 1400 men, all that could reach 
their destination were a number of boats barely 
suflScient to contain 350 men. And so much time 
had been consumed in getting these few boats into 
the river, that the dawn of day was beginning to 
appear before Colonel Thornton could get across. 
He made good his landing, and formed on the 
beach without opposition and alarm ; but day had 
already broke, and Pakenham’s signal-rocket was 
seen in the air while he and his 350 men were yet 
three miles from the battery which ought to have 
been taken three hours ago. This was fatal to the 
plan ; but blunders and negligences occurred in 
the main army. Besides their canal and their bales 
of cotton, the Americans had along their great line 
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I certain fixed, permanent ramparts. To mount these, 
i and for laying down across the canal. Sir Edward 
Pakenham had ordered his attacking columns to be 
provided with ladders and fascines. But the order 
had been neglected ; there was not a single ladder 
or fascine upon the field when the assault began, 
nor were any brought up until it was too late. 
The guns in the battery which Colonel Thornton 
was to take remained as Pakenham had seen them 
the preceding day ; his signal-rocket went up, but 
no fire was opened upon the enemy from that bat- 
tery, The assault along the lines was, however, 
commenced under a tremendous fire of American 
artillery, which mowed down Pakenham’s men very 
fast. On the left a detachment of the 21st, under 
Colonel Rennie, stormed a 3-gun battery and took 
it, this battery being in advance of the canal or 
ditch. On the right a column, composed of the 
21st and 4th, supported by the 93rd, crossed the 
ditch without fascines or ladders ; but to scale the 
parapet without ladders was scarcely possible. 
Some of the men tried it by mounting upon one 
another's shoulders, and in this way a few ac- 
tually entered the works ; but they were not sup- 
ported in time, and were soon laid low by a 
concentrated crash of musketry. Right and left 
the columns of attack were compelled to give way ; 
and as they ran back the fire of the American 
artillery grew hotter and hotter, and sonic of the 
battalions betrayed symptoms of disorder and 
panic. Pakenham, leading on a fresh column of 
attack in person, received a ^ght wound in the 
knee from a musket- ball, which killed his horse 
under him. Mounting another horse, he again 
headed the troops, and he was seen, with his hat 
off, encouraging them on the crest of the glacis, 
when a second ball struck him, and he fell dead 
into the arms of his aide-de-camp. Generals 
Keane and Gibbs rode through the ranks, and 
endeavoured to encourage the assailants, till they 
were both carried oft’ the field wounded, Gibbs 
mortally. Other oflScers were brought down by 
the keen American marksmen, who fired under 
cover, and willi their rifles in rest. All was now 
confusion and dismay. Without leaders, without 
knowing what was to be done, almost without so 
much as a single subaltern officer left standing, 
the troops halted and opened, then began to retire, 
and finally the retreat became a disorderly flight. 
The strong reserve, however, closed up to cover 
the retreat, and give time for rallying; and so 
cautious were the republicans, that they would 
attempt no pursuit. They remained behind their 
strong lines, and merely plied their artillery. 
Thornton and his 350 men beyond the river did 
nobly, though it was too late. They drove the 
Americans, consisting in part of a corps of wild 
Kentuckians, from their positions; they drove 
three times ^eir own number out of the battery ; 
they took possession of their tents and of their 
eighteen pieces of cannon. The Americans, ex- 
pecting no attack on this side of the river, bad 
been taken by surprise, even though it was broad 
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daylight ; and the Britiah soldien, marinet, and 
Bailors had fought with the greater spirit from be- 
lieving that Pakenham*B attack (announced by the 
eignal rocket) was succeeding. But, before they 
could turn the captured guns upon the enemy. 
Colonel Thornton learned the true state of the case 
from the messenger who brought him an order to 
rctieat immediately, recross the river, and join the 
main body of the army.* As Thornton retreated, 
the Kentuckians and their comrades began to 
return to their batteries ; but, notwithstanding their 
great superiority of numbers, so very little stomach 
did they show for fighting in open ground, that 
they stopped by their recovered works, and gave 
no pursuit ; and thus, under cover of some smoke 
which they raised by setting fire to a house, the 
English got back to their boats and crossed the 
river without molestation, carrying with them a 
good part of the American artillery which they 
had captured, and, among other pieces, a brass 
howitzer, on which was inscribed, “ Taken at the 
surrender of York Town, 1781.’* In the advance 
and attack three men were killed and about forty 
were wounded, Colonel Thornton being among the 
latter, and this was all that the daring movement 
cost us. As soon as the whole army was reunited 
and order was restored to the broken regiments, 
a flag of truce was dispatched by General Lambert, 
upon whom the command devolved, with proposals 
for a suspension of hostilities to collect and bury 
(he dead. The Americans readily agreed to u truce 
of two days. On the right and on tlie left of the 
American lines where the assaults had been made, 
the dead lay thick together, showing how close 
they had come to the works, how firmly they had 
stood, how well the American artillery hud been 
served, and with what good aim their muskets and 
rifles Imd been fired. In some spots the men lay 
as if they had been mowed down in ranks. No- 
where was there an American to be seen among 
the dead, for the Americans had all fought under 
cover, scarcely ever showing more than their caps 
and heads as they fired tlieir muskets and rifles 
over the parapets. It was their boast that in Pa- 
kenham’s attack their loss amounted to only eight 
men killed and fourteen wounded ; and it is pro- 
bable that their loss was not much greater. It is 
worthy of notice that the proofs of good gunnery 
did not all proceed from Americans. New Orleans, 
once a French settlement, continued to be a great 
resort for Frenchmen of all classes ; and a good 
number of Frenchmen, who had served in the army 
or navy of Bonaparte, were in the place when the 
British advanced against it. We find even in 
American books a good many of these well-prac- 
tised individuals mentioned by name. General 
Lambert wisely abandoned the notion of making 
another attempt. But before he could begin a 
retreat it was found necessary to make a road 
across an execrable morasa some miles in extent. 

* Tlifl CampaitpiB of Uie BritUh Army at WiihUijrton and New 
Orleans, in the yean 1811-1 Aid, by the author of The Suliallem. 
Foimh edition, ounveted and revt ed. I.ondoa, 1836. — Diapalchra of 
Uenerals Lamliert and Keane. 
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This work occupietl nine dayi| dnriitt which the 
British army remained in poridon within cannoii- 
ahot diatance of the American lines; andt although 
the fame of their succeta hrought more and more 
volunteers to swell the force b^ind thoae lin^ 
no sally was made, nothing was attempted b^fond 
firing of long shots with their big guns. But no» 
we mistake ; something more was done ; they held 
out every inducement to the British soldiers to 
desert ; they threw printed papers into the pickets 
oflTering land and money aa the price of desertion ; 
they made a practice of approaching our outposts, 
and endeavouring to persuade the very sentinela to 
quit their station. They offered some of our men 
as much as fifty or one hundred dollars ; they told 
them that all men who served kings must be in the 
condition of slaves, and they painted the bleisings 
of liberty and equality, the happiness of republi- 
cans, and the ease and plenty of that land of sugar 
and tobacco, cotton and black slaves. At times 
these emissaries were roughly handled by the loyal 
soldiery ; nevertheless a considerable number of 
our men, worn out by their present fatigues and 
privations, deserted, to die in the bosom of brother 
Jonathan and of yellow fever. When (General 
Lambert began to move off — which was not until 
the 18th of January, when the whole of the 
wounded, the baggage and stores, the civil officers, 
commissaries, &c., were well advanced on their 
way to the English fleet— nothing was abandoned 
except ten pieces of heavy artillery which had 
been mounted in front of the bivouac, and which 
were old ships* guns of little value, and extremely 
cumbersome — and these guns were rendered per- 
fectly unserviceable before they were left. And 
such was the skill with which the whole retreat 
was managed, and such the timidity or shyness of 
the Americans, who even now would not quit their 
works or attempt any pursuit, that the whole of 
the army got safely back to the ships lying in the 
Gulf of Mexico, near tlie mouth of the Mississippi. 
It was every way a useless and lamentable exp^i- 
tion (peace had been concluded iii Europe before 
it commenced), and it cost us nearly 2000 men 
and officers in killed, wounded, and prisoners. 
General Jackson, afterwards President of the 
United States, was considered as commander-in- 
chief in New Orleans; and it was on this occasion 
that his admiring countrymen bestowed upon him 
the high appellation of “ Conqueror of the Con- 
querors of Bonaparte.”* 

The last action of the war was the capture of 
Fort Mobile, in the new Alabama territory of the 
United States, by General Lambert, who had ao 
ably conducted the retreat from New Orleansi and 
by Admiral Sir A. Cochrane. The troops were 
landed as early aa the 7(h of February, and by 
the 1 Ith the place was ours, the garrison surren- 
dering as prisoners of war. Fort Mobile com- 
manded the principal lea-port /Of the territory 
(which has since grown into a atiste), and afforded 

* General Lambert, ntepeteb.— Mate Mitchell of the Rojral Artil- 
Inry. itOlcuil retam of the ordnance taken from the enemy. Sc. 
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a good naval and milit^^poaitioD, and an excellent 
bMU for further operationi ou the MiMiuippi, the 
Bay of Mexico, the rivera Mobile, Alabama, &c. 

During the progreu of the war, the British 
governpient had made aeveral overtures, direct as 
well as indirect, for a reconciliation, and every 
royal speech at the opening of Parliament had 
expressed, with a determination to yield or commit 
none of our maritime rights, regret for the quarrel, 
or a wish that it might not be lasting. At first 
the oyertures were met as a confession of fear and 
weakness — as an avowal that we were sinking 
under the weight imposed upon us by a war ^ith 
France in the Old World, and with the republic 
of the United States in the New World; and, 
when their ship-of-the -line-like frigates had made 
old British frigates strike, it was fancied that 
our spell was broken, that the trident was fall- 
ing from our hands. Bonaparte’s grand disaster 
in Russia, which was well known all over the 
United States early in the year 1813, damped, but 
did not destroy, the hopes of the war party ; for 
they could not conceive that so gigantic a power 
as that of the Emperor of the French could be 
destroyed at one blow. They hoped that the Man 
of Destiny would prevail against all the embattled 
crowned despots of Europe m the plains of Ger- 
many in 1813. This hope was shattered by the 
battle of Leipzig. But in the beginning of 1814, 
when Bonaparte was fighting on the soil of France, 
— when the armies of the allies were engaging, far 
from their own frontiers, in the very heart of the 
most warlike nation of Europe, they trusted that 
the star of Napoleon would shine forth again 
more luminous than ever. It was needful for 
them to cling to this hoi)C, for the most ardent 
lover of this war with England well knew that it 
could not be continued without ruin to the United 
States, if England should be relieved from the 
great and exhausting French war, and be enabled 
to direct her whole attention to this little episode 
in America. But Bonaparte was beaten inside of 
France, as he had been beaten outside of France; 
and the 1814 hope was finished by the capture of 
Paris, and the abdication of Fontainebleau. Then, 
and not until then. President Madison and his 
party utterly despaired of the policy they had 
adopted, and became really eager for peace. Be- 
fore this time, however, it had been sufficiently 
demonstrated that the conquest and annexation of 
Canada — incontestably the main object for which 
Madison bad provoked this war — vas not to be 
achieved by such troops and military resources as 
the central government could command ; and the 
seat of sensibility had been violently affected, by 
the very many bags of dollars which had been 
spent in those useless expeditions beyond the lakes 
and the river St. Lawrence. Moreover, the op- 
position of the north-eastern states of the Union 
to a line of policy which they had never supported, 
and to a war which was threatening to make bank- 
rupts of them all, compelled the pupil of Jeilerson 
to pretend a wish to treat with England, even at 


the end of 1813. On the of January, 1614, 
he communicated to Congress copies of a corre- 
spondence between Lord Castlereagh and Mr. 
Munroe. From these letters, it appeared 
Lord Castlereagh had proposed the appointment 
of plenipotentiaries to treat respecting terms of 
peace either at London or at Gottenburg, and that 
the American diplomatist, preserving his proper 
dignity, had acceded to his lordship’s proposition, 
being authorized so to do by the president, who 
had made choice of Gottenburg for the scene of 
the negociations. Thp anti-war and anli-Frencli 
party bitterly assailed the president for not assent- 
ing to a like amicable proposition made on the 
part of England long before: they accused him 
even now of a design to protract the negotiations, 
and they told him that this delay would not be 
borne by the impatient and ruined people of the 
eastern states. Besides repeating the threat of 
breaking up the federal union, the people of these 
eastern states began to declare that they would 
contribute no money, no men, no stores to the 
armies set on foot by the central government; 
that they would keep their own militia at home for 
their own defence; that perhaps they might be 
driven, by their necessities, to seek a separate 
reconciliation with Great Britain, &c. In the 
State of Massachusetts these threats were loudly 
expressed by Governor Strong, before the legisla- 
ture of that state. So terrible, indeed, were these 
gales from the north-east, that President Madison, 
hiB government, and whole sjsttim were well nigli 
blown away by them. Nor did the president 
escape without yielding to them : prostrating him- 
self before the blast, he repealed his embargo and 
non-importation acts ! This, he hoped, would tend 
to allay some of the discontents occasioned by 
the restrictions on commerce, and remove, at tiie 
same time, some of the evil and ruinous effects of 
those restrictions on the American revenue, which 
was already in a deplorable state. But England 
frustrated these hopes by the extension of the 
British blocka4le along the whole coasts of the 
United Stales, which was announced in April, 
1814, by Admiral Cochrane. And throughout 
this last year of ffie war, Madison had no reason 
to complain, as he used to do in former times 
before the war began, that British blockades of 
coasts were merely paper blockades ; for so closely 
were the rivers, the great outlets of America, 
watched; so incessantly was the coast scoured 
from south to north, and from north to south ; so 
vigilant was the look-out, even close in shore, 
that a trading vessel could hardly put out to sea 
— nay, could hardly creep along the coast from one 
harbour to another, without the dead certainty of 
being raptured by the English. The year 1814 
must have been altogether a blank and black year 
for Madison. He saw Washington burned under 
his nose ; he could do nothing more on the side of 
Canada ; great part of the province of Maine was 
wTcsted from the republicans by our expedition on 
the Penobscott River ; he had scarcely a gleam of 
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satisfactiofD, except in the resultB of Sir Geoige 
PrevoBt*B wretched Plattiburg expedition. 

The negotiatioDB for peace, which had been re- 
moved by mutual conaent from Gottenburg to 
Ghent, commenced in earneBt in Auguat, 1814. 
By means of various applications, and condeacen- 
eions not quite consistent with the severity of 
republican principles, though not inconsistent with 
American practice, Madison and his friends se- 
cured the mediation or friendly offices of the 
Emperor Alexander of Russia. In the month of 
October the president laid before congress an 
account of the prop^ii^gf at Ghent. He made it 
appear that the BnUah ^vemment had advanced 
certain demands, respecting the integrity of the 
territory of the Red Indians, the military posses- 
sion of the lakes, and the settlement of the bound- 
aries, which tl^e American plenipotentiarioi had 
not hesitated to iejec| as wholly inadmissihip. Jhi 
congrees by a large majority confirmed this rejec- 
tion ; and measures were determined on for purely 
defensive preparations if the continuance of the 
war should be found inevitable. But it was easier 
to vote resolutions than to raise the money neces- 
sary to carry them into effect, or to reconcile the 
people of the north-eastern states to the jirospect 
of any prolongation of hostilities. So low was the 
state of public credit that no loans could be ne- 
gotiated. A system of taxation was resorted to 
which added fuel to fire. In none of the New 
England states would those war taxes ever have 
been paid. Six months of stemneas and persever- 
ance on the part of Great Britain would have 
taught the Americans a salutary lesson; twelve 
months* perseverance and energy in carrying out 
our blockade, and without any more expeditions 
by land, or any other risks or expenses, and the 
feeble ties which ke[)t the northern and southern 
states together would have been snapped like a 
scorched thread. But it w'ns a season of triumjih 
and magnanimity -in Europe:— the Emperor of 
Russia was very magnanimous. Lord Castlereagh 
was very magnanimous, and the people of England 
were very forgiving, and cared more for a com- 
pleteness of peace than for the prospective advan- 
tages to be derived from the wholesome chastisement 
which might have been inflicted (perhaps as much 
to the benefit of the Americans as to our own 
benefit). The restoration of peace in Europe, 
with the overthrow of the founder of the continental 
system, of the new navigation code, and of the 
new system of international law, had indeed re- 
moved for the present many of the causes of 
differences between England and the United 
States. For example, we had no longer any 
present necessity to insist on our right of search, 
or on our right of excluding neutral vessels from 
the blockaded ports of an enemy. But we must 
deny that the prosecution of a war which could 
not by any possibility have lasted a year longer 
would have been a useless expenditure of money 
and an unjustifiable harshness on our part. The 
Americans had forced the war upon us in their 


way, aud we ought to have finished it in our 
wav. No principle ought to have been left unset- 
Uea, no question relatiof to boundaries or to any- 
thing eliie left open to hp a pewnnial source of 
quantl as soon ap Ani«i|^ iioald feel herself 
strong enough or hold enmh to quarrel. Aa it 
was, the plenipotentiaries at Ghent agreed to waive 
every question at iaiue between us, and to take no 
notice whatever of the circumaUnces which had 
occasioned the war. On the 24tb of Dumber, 
1814, they concludod and signed a treaty of peace 
and ami^. which waa ratified by both govern- 
ments. The kngept of the articles of the treaty 
related to the ^iaputea reapecting boundaries, yet 
still they left those disputes to be settled and de- 
termined by commiasioneTB of the two nations who 
were to meet and discuss the questions hereafter. 
|&|Ch pptiqn engaged to put an end to all hostilities 
that might be subsisting between them and the 
ll^ian tribes, and to restore to those tribes all 
the posseasipps and privileges which belonged 
to them previuHlly to the war. Both parties 
likewise covenanted to continue their efforts for 
the entire abolition of the slave-trade. All the 
northern and eastern states of the Union were 
thrown into tninsports of joy by this peace. The 
Englishman who earned out the ratification of the 
treaty was carried by the citizens and people 
through the streets ol New York in triumph and 
jubilee. 

Virtually the long reign of George III. termi- 
nated m 1810 with the cslabhihment of the re- 
gency ; and, having brought the great events which 
were then in progress to their close, we may with 
propriety abstain from giving details of the minor 
events which took place between the year 1815 and 
the death of the old king. As it now rests there is 
a kind of epic unity and completeneaa in the history 
of this actual reign of nearly fifty years. To pro- 
ceed would be to enter upon or merely touch the 
bkirts of another era. Even with the noble episode 
of Lord Exmouth’s bombardment of Algiers in the 
mouth of August, 1816, the story of Orator Hunt 
and bis white hat, the doings of the Radical re- 
formers, the Spa-fields mobs, the Manchester meet- 
ings and the affray at Peterloo, would be but as a 
farce after a sublime drama. The pp^eat events of 
the reign — more numerous, complicated, and im- 
portant than those that were crowded in any two 
preceding centuries^have already occupied a space 
considerably exceeding the limits we originally pro- ^ 
posed. The three great subjects— the consolidatioD 
and extension of our Indian empire, the war of 
American independence, and the wars ariaiDg cfi 
of the French Revo)ution->have been diseuaMd 
very fully, as it was always intended they riumld be ; 
and great pains have taken to give e correct 
notion of the real character of the Frenob Revolu- 
tion, of the men who made iL end of the effects and 
tendenciei of that convulsion. From 1790 this 
history is, for a quarter of a century, not merely 
the History of England, but the Hiatory of Europe. 
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George III. died in Windsor Castle on the night 
of Saturday the 29 th of January, 1820 , in the 82 nd 
year of his age, and (counting the ten years of the 
regency) in the 60 th year of his reign. For some 
years before his death he had been totally blind ; 
and it does not appear that any temporary return 
of reason allowed him to comprehend and rejoice 
at the issue of the momentous struggle in which he 
left his country engaged in 1810 , when his malady 
drove him into retirement. We only know that 
when others desponded his hopes weie high, and 
that, so long as he had reason, he never despaired 
of the hnal triumph of England. No man within 
his realms had a more thoroughly English heart, 
or a more ardent desire to promote the welfare of 
the people and the interests and honour of the 
country. Unpopular in his youth and earliest 
government, he became endeared to the people in 
the midst of the misfortunes of the American war ; 
and perhaps no sovereign had ever been more 
popular than he was during the last twenty-five 
years of his reign. When aged, afflicted with blind- 
ness, and with a still more awful calamity, he be- 
came to every truly British heart “ the dear old 
king,** “ the good old king ** — ^and the mingled 
feeling of affection, reverence, and grief, for the 
poor blind old recluse of Windsor Castle was ho- 
nourable to the vast body of the English nation. 
The whole feeling was expressed by a decent Lon- 
don mechanic, who was viewing the festivities and 
rejoicings in Hyde Park for the peace of Paris, and 
the magnificent cortege of the Prince Regent, the 
Emperor of Russia, the King of Prussia, with the 
long array of warriors of fame, marshals and generals. 


The man’s face was radiant with joy and exultation ; 
but a cloud came over it — “ Why is not our good 
old king well^ and here^ to see this sight!** — and 
as he said the words tears sto^d in his eyes. Of 
the character of George III., both as a man and as 
a sovereign, the facts which have been narrated in 
the body of our history will enable the reader to 
form a pretty correct opinion. The time is not yet 
come for drawing up an impartial, dispassionate, 
and complete character; but it may be well re- 
marked now, that nearly every circumstance con- 
cerning him which has been brought to light of late 
years, and nearly every conversation which has 
been reported, or letter written by him which has 
been published, have tended to clear away the pre- 
judices of former times, and to raise our estimate 
not merely of the goodness of his heart and inten- 
tions, but also of the powers of his intellect, and of 
his capacity for public business. 

Our part of this work is done ; and the pen drops 
from a weary hand which has known little rest 
since the work began. In the performance of our 
task, numerous errors may have been committed, 
and false conclusions may have been drawn from 
correct premises; but we have never, w'ittingly, 
tampered with a fact or falsified a figure. We are 
of no party, but we are of a country ; and this, we 
trust, we have shown in the whole course of our 
labours. And it remains with ui as a principle, 
and as a point of faith, that one of the greatest uses 
of National History is to maintain or minister to a 
high National Spirit. 
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nected witn religion or 
the church that came 
before the lepalature 
after the union with 
Ireland, waa that of the 
eligibility of persona in 
holy orders to ait in the 
House of Commons. 
This question arose in 
consequence of the re- 
turn- of the celebrated 
John Horne Tooke, 
long distinguished as a 
reformer of the first water both in politics and 
in philology, as one of the representatives for 
the rotten borough of Old Sarum, on the nomi- 
nation of the aristocratic and autocratic patron 
Lord Camelford, to the first imperial parliament, 
^hich met on the 2nd of February, 1801. Tooke, 
introduced by his friend Sir Francis Burdett 
and another member, took the oaths and his seat 
on the 16th of February; when Earl Temple im- 
mediately rose and gave notice that, if no petition 
should be presented against the honourable gentle- 
man’s return within the allotted fourteen days, 
he should then submit a motion on the subject. 
Nothing farther, however, was done in the matter 
till the 10th of March. Tooke, according to his 
own account, had attended in his place at the ex- 
piration of fourteen, fifteen, sixteen days, without 
receiving any communication from Temple. This 
he stated in a speech which he made when the 
case came on. “ On the seventeenth,” he con- 
tinued, ** severe indisposition kept me away : I 
found on the eighteenth that his lordship, in my 
absence, had given notice that he should on this 
day (the 10th of March) make a motion respecting 
the eligibility of the Reverend John Horne Tooke 
to a seat in this House. 1 attended on that day : 
his lordship then came to me, and very hand- 
somely said he would tell me what sort of a motion 
it would be. The lawyers, his lordship said, had 
not been able to determine what sort of a motion 
he should make on the subject ; but he told me he 
should be able to tell me what would be the motion 
on Tuesday. I attended ; and then his lordship, 
instead of informing me of anything, made a new 
motion for the examination of witnesses.” Mean- 
while, Tooke had, with his characteristic dexterity, 
been manifestly steering his course in the House 
with a view to conciliate the quarter from which 
he had most to fear. In a debate, for instance, on 
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the 19th of February, on a motion for censuring 
one of the late continimtal exneditioni, the re- 
nowned champion of reform ana democracy, who 
had already consented to enter the House of Com- 
mons as the nominee of a peer, and to sit as a re- 
presentative without a constituency, surprised the 
public by making his lUhut as a parliamentary 
orator with a speech in defence of minister!. In 
another deliate on the 2nd of March, again, he 
took occasion to proclaim the first principle of his 
political creed to be an attachment to the ancient 
institution! of the country. 1 am supposed,” he 
said, ” to be a great friend to innovation! of every 
kind. I have been repreaented aa an innovator, 
but I do not deserve that title. ... 1 look to what 
is established, and approve of it — not became it is 
the best, but ^causc it is established. Let any man 
examine what have been the sentiments that, upon 
every occasion, have fallen from me, and he will 
find that 1 have uniformly been against iimovstiun.” 
Temple s motion on the 10th of March was merely 
to call witiiesses to the bar to prove the fact of the 
member for Old Sarum having taken holy orders ; 
it was carried, after some debate, by a majority of 
ISO to 66; the witiicvses were examined, and 
proved what was wanted ; a select committee wm 
then appointed to search the journals of the House, 
and the records of parliament, for precedents. This 
committee did not give in its report till the 2nd of 
April ; and the matter was not sgain taken up till 
the 4th of May. Ixing before this, fortunately for 
Tooke, if he himself had not come to be regarded 
as a ministerialist. Lord Temple, formerly a 
steady adherent of Pitt, had, on the accession of the 
Addington ministry, passed over to the opposition. 
On the 12th of March, we find the member for 
Old Sarum coming forward, at the close of an ani- 
mated debate on a motion by Sheridan for resiaCinff 
the continuance of the Irish Martial-law Bill, with 
a proposal to mediate between the two contending 
parties, or, as he phrased it, to reconcile both sides 
of the Housed snd admitting that, although martrol 
law might not be necessary for Ireland, martial 
force undoubtedly waa. On the 25th of the aiplia 
month, on the other hood, afier the change 
ministry, when Mr. Grey moved for a committee 
on the state of the nation, Tempk joined the oppo- 
sition, and both voted and spoke in frivour of Grey’a 
motion. All this, no doubt, told upon the final 
decision of the House as to Tooke’s esse, notwitb- 
standing that he still continued to profess himself 
a patriot, and had indeed not only voted fur Grey*a 
committee aa well aa Temple, but had afterword 
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on the 14th of April, fande a speech against the 
Habeas Corpus Suspensidxi Bill — an occasion on 
which the minister could scarcely have expected 
him to sit silent unless he had actually sold himself 
for a sum of money, and then he would not have 
been worth purchasing. At the same time, in his 
speech on the 10th of March, on Temple’s motion 
for calling witnesses to the bar to prove the fact of 
his ordination, he took core to hold himself out to 
the public as a martyr to his principles, to the de- 
mocratic or ultra-liberal politics of which he had 
been so noted a professor. “ I believe,” he said, 
“ this motion springs not from personal enmity to 
me (fur I do not believe there is any personal 
enmity to me upon earth), but from political ani- 
mosity.” The motion also was resisted by Fox, 
Sheridan, Erskine, and the opposition or whig party 
generally. The evidence taken at the bar proved 
that Tooke, then Mr. John Horne, B.A., of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, had been ordained a 
priest so lung ago as on the 23rd of November, 
1760, and that he had officiated as such for some 
time at the chapel of New Brentford, administering 
the sacraments, performing all the other duties, and 
receiving his“ small tithes and other things by way 
of composition as ecclesiastical dues.” In fact, 
Tooke, who had now entered parliament at the 
mature age of sixty-five, had been for about thir- 
teen years minister at New Brentford, although, 
indeed, he had twice during that time managed to 
get away to the Continent with pupils in the ca- 
pacity of a travelling tutor, and nearly all the while 
he remained at home had been much more of a 
political agitator than a parson. It appeared, from 
the cases stated in the report of the committee, that 
the practice throughout the seventeenth century 
had been to consider persons who had taken holy 
orders as disqualified to sit in the House ; and their 
first report did not quote any case of later date than 
1661. But in a second report they gave the en- 
tiies from the journals respecting the case of a 
Mr. Edward Rushworth, a clerk, returned in 1784 
as one of the members for the borough of Newport, 
in the Isle of Wight, who was petitioned against, 
but eventually allowed to retain his seat.’’’ On the 
4th of May, after the order of the day had been 
read for taking the report of the committee into 
consideration, Earl Temple moved that “ a new writ 
should be issued for the election of a burgess to 

* Mr. Iliishworth wat prnbnhly one of the t^'o minister! of the 
('liurch of England wlium Sir James .lohnstone, in his speech in the 
debate on the Te.! and Cur|ioration Acts, on the 8tli of May, 1789. 
■aid he undemtood ti> be then sitting os members of the House. See 
nnt€, vol lii. p. 665 Rushworth sat Uiroiigiiout that pailiament, 
dissolved in June, 1790; and he w as amin returned tu the parliament 
which met in September, 1796, Imtb for^ewport and for Yarmouth, iu 
Hauipaliire, wiien lie made his election fur Die latter place ; but he 
wtlgned his seat in March, 17»7. He was, however, still alive, and he 
petitioned the House in the course of the present proceedii^s that no 
law miijht be passed depriviriir him of his right of being again elected. 
In his petition, presented by Mr. G. Vansittart on Uia l^h of May, be 
stated that it was twenty one years since he had been ordained a 
deacon, that he hud never exercised that office fur above two mouths, 
and tliat he had for upwards of twenty tears given up that order. He 
Infuimed the House that he had been Arst returned in Octolier, 1780 
(tihich must have been immediately niter his ordination), for Yar 
month (in Hampalure). I'liat apiiears to have been the but he 
immediately, nr verv soon, afiorwards resigned his seat accepting 
the Cliiltem Hundreds. 


serve for the borough of Old Sarum, in room of 
the Reverend John Horne Tooke, who, being at 
the time of hia election in priest's orders, was, and 
is, incapable of sitting in this House.” His lordship 
prefaced his motion by a long speech, into the general 
reasoning of which we cannot here ibllowhim. The 
case of Mr. Rushworth, whom he described as 
having taken his seat unnoticed and unknown, and 
not professing to be in holy orders, “ but, like the re- 
verend gentleman opposite, appearing in a lay habit, 
and assuming lay functions,” he endeavoured to get 
rid of by placing before the House what was 
known to be the facU(although not noticed in the 
journals) that Rushworth was only a deacon, and 
that it had been upon this point that his counsel 
rested the strengln of his case. “It is not for 
118 to inquire,” said his lordship, “ whether that 
distinction was or was not a proper one ; the fact 
is, that the distinction was made, and on that dis- 
tinction the committee formed their opinion. At 
best it is but the opinion of individuals, who. how- 
ever respectable they might be, were liable to error ; 
whose opinion may be reversed by another com- 
mittee to-morrow, which again may be overturned 
by another the next day ; and certainly is not suffi- 
cient, naked, unsupported, and alone, to counter- 
balance every precedent upon your journals, and the 
decided testimony of your parliamentary history.” 
“ I may be told,” he afterwards observed, “ that 
other clergy have actually sat in this House. The 
fact may be so, yet it does not alter my case. It is 
a very old and a very true law adage, that no blot 
is a blot till it is hit. Peafia, minors, aliens, 
clearly ineligible, may have sat, and may at this 
moment be sitting, in this House All 

I contend for is, that, in every instance, without 
one solitary exception, where the House has noticed 
a priest within its walls, the individual so noticed 
has been expelled, and the principle laid down of 
the ineligibility of the clergy.” The opposition to 
Temple’s motion was led by Mr. Addington, the 
prime minister. His argument was somewhat per- 
plexed ; but the main drift of what he said seemed 
to be that, by the principle of Mr. Grenville’s bill, 
every case ot a disputed election ought to be left to 
the decision of a committee, and that the House 
should never interfere in any such case except when 
ciicumstances made it absolutely necessary. He 
admitted the abstract principle that persons in 
holy orders were ineligible ; but he was convinced 
there was no real distinction between the state of a 
deacon and that of a priest ; and, as a committee 
had decided that a deacon was eligible, another 
committee might possibly find Mr. 'Tooke’s return 
good, if he should be again elected for Old Sarum, 
which he might very possibly be in the face of 
such a resolution as it was now proposed to pMs. 
He seemed to think, too, that there was something 
in the point that previous to the year 1664 the 
clergy had been wont to tax themselves, but that 
then they gave up that power, and had been ever 
since taxed by parliament along with the laity. 

* See Plot. Hilt, of Eng., vol. Ui. p* Swl . 
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On the whole, while he would not hare objected 
to the resolution if it had only stated a pnnciple, 
he could not agree to that part of it which decided 
upon the special case , and therefore, to put the 
House in the way of getting at the ulterior object, 
und to meet, as he conceived, the general wish of 
the House, he concluded by moving the pre- 
vious question * Tooke himself then rose — as 
he professed, with the greatest reluctance He 
began by giving them a sketch of the history 
of his life He had been engaged, he said, in 
many important struggles, but scarcely ever had 
he been individually concerned 1 fought with 
the enemies of law, of liberty, and of truth It 
was of importance for me to succeed, but my 
failure was not of moie consequence to myself 
than to the rest of mankind The subjects of 
dispute were common us the elements, air and 
wrater ’* This, indeed, was not exactly the first time 
he had been engaged in a personal struggle After 
studying the appointed numlicr of years at the 
university he had aspired to the degree of master 
ot arts, which never before had been refused to 
anj one — and he had no doubt would lo-moirow 
he conferred upon a great dog, if he could pay the 
fees and cull out Pro Domino Rtqp — but which was 
duiied to him In the end, however, we believe, 
lip obtained the dcp,rce it was some >eurs after he 
had become notorious as a patriot that he had this 
contest with his alma matiT “ The next struggle 
or this kind I liad,** he proceeded, “ was when I 
offered mvsclf as a candidate to be called to the 
bur [This was in he had resigned his 

living in the church six years before ] I then fol- 
lowed the advice of the hrst lawyer, perhap'*, that 
this country ever produced , 1 mean the lute Lord 
Ashburton 1 was not f< uhsh enough lu give up a 
sitiiariun which 1 then held, the profits of which 
were sufficient for niy moderate desires I had 
been a member of an inn of court from 1756, and 
I thought myself not unqual fied to exercise the 
profession of the law I might then have bettered 
niv situation , but I would not, upon speculation, 
give up whit I securely enjoyed It was well that 
I did not A noble marquess, whose name I shall 
not menli ni, but who is now a member of this 
House, interfered, and, his influence being great, 
my application waa rejected Why was I thus re- 
fused ? Was there any law against me’ None’ 
Some precedent, then ’ None’ Some arguments 
were offered to prove my incapacity ? Not one ’ 

I was rejected, and the first that was ever rejected 
on similar grounds To show that I am not alto- 
gether impertinent, the benchers, having on their 
Bide no law, no precedent, no reason, were so 
doubtful as to the propriety of their conduct, that 
they sent messengers to consult with the heads of 
the other inns of court This learned body, thcre- 
foi^, were not certain that, though in orders, I was 
ineligible, or that, though in orders, 1 might 

* Addington nt flnt moTcd ttiat the order of (he day be read ** 

h t lie afterw irde withdrew that motion u irregular in the riicum 
•tauou end eubatituted the motion for the preiious cjiiriiion 
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not have laid them Mide I un sorry that 
the late chancellor of the ezcheqimr (Pitt) it not 
ID his place He is well acquainted with these 
proceedings , and I am mistal^n if they hive not 
made a pretty deep imprestKHi upon him ” Much 
more oi his speech was equally egotistic ; and tu 
one passage he came down upon the authors of the 
report in his quality of a grammarian, pointing 
out their iporance in having eleven timet in 
twenty-one unes mistaken the Saxon ih for a p, or 
the Saxon p for a x He professed to have no 
personal anxiety to preserve bis seat . but gravely 
stated that he considered himself bound to do hia 
best to defend it as a duty lit owed to his consti- 
tuents — the seven domestics, to wit, or other depen- 
dent and obedient nonimcc.e, of l^ird Camelford ’ 
What he urged in the way of argument did not 
amount to much, although he made sundry asser- 
tions which, if he could have proved them, might 
have been entitled to some consideration, and 
amused the House by a number of smart and 
biting remarks, and one or two good stones It was 
upon this occasion that he told (and probably 
invented) the famous often-quoted anecdote about 
the poor girl who applied for admission to the 
Magdalen Hospital, and was answered tliat she 
must first go and rpiahfv herself If, instead of 
being a clergyniati, he hud been a notorious infidel, 
lit would have been, he said, as competent to sit as 
am mi 111 her present He did not proceed to Con- 
sider the cast of a person who might be both an 
otdiiined clergyman und an avowed infidel With 
regard to precedents he affirmed that all persons 
who had in former times been declared ineligible 
would he found to have actually continued to sit 
till they were disqualifiid by ort of parliament. 
Hi meant that no |mriieular description of persons 
had ever before hem absoUiiely disciualified other- 
wise than by statute Minors, aliens, and others, 
for instance, notwithstanding many resolutions of 
the IluiiHe in special instunees, had repeatedly heeu 
allowed to sit, till an act was passed disqualifying 
them in the reign of King William Hut he did 
not venture to deny that individuals of these classes 
had uniformly, or at least generally, been found 
incapable of sitting, and turned out — as it was now 
proposed he hiinsdf should be — whenever the 
question was raised * Though I wish earnestly,” 
he concluded, ** to he out of the House, 1 feel it 
to be my duty to strive to continue in it as long as 
I can , and am prepared to meet opposition in wW- 
ever way it may present itself 1 wish the Houst 
to proceed Icgall) I wish that an act should b« 
passed, founded on the broad basis of genersUiis- 
tice Let the House save its character as much M 

* AmoDK cither UiinKH «h rh be lotieduiwcl havlmt little or linihing 
tn do w tl the fiueatk u he nenthiaed the etue or Walker tlio 
CL plirateil defender of Lnadoaderry nboin he Hid, Kins William 
wished to make a Inslioi hot nu the biahope lolerfeted a matt 
rtalned with I loud ihev mid wee nnAt to iffleioie In that Mered die 
rairtcr Kii k however gave him a regiment and be died 

lu Flaoilrrs Aghtiiig I ravely by hit • de Wttiker woe in faet, 

nominated BUhop of Derry and wav kllletL not in Flanderv hot ak 
the batik of the fluyne In Flet lllit of Eng vol iv p '7, oei#, 
h IV Ivy mittake dnrrll^d ns » I'reebytevko divine He «m laelor 
r f Dodo lehmcnc 
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pouible, and try to preie^ the confidence of the 
public.’* In the course of the debate that followed, 
Temple’s motion was warmly opposed by Fox, who 
boldly maintained that clergymen neither were, nor 
ought to be, disqualified from sitting, and ended 
his speech by declaring that he did not see a scin- 
tilla either of reason or of law to support the pre- 
sent proceeding. He would have preferred a more 
direct way of meeting the motion than that pro- 
posed by Addington, but was content to vote with 
him, in the hope that the question would never 
more be revived. The same line of argument 
was taken by Erskine and Grey : Sir William 
Scott and Mr, Charles Williams Wynn supported 
the original motion ; the attorney* general (Sir Ed- 
ward Law, afterwards Lord Ellenborough) and 
the solicitor-general (the Hon. Spencer Perceval) 
spoke in favour of that made by Addington, which 
on a division, was carried, by a majority of 94 to 
53. So the reverend member for Old Sarum, 
however much against his inclination, retained pos- 
session of his seat. Addington, however, now pro- 
ceeded to gratify him in his other professed wish, 
by taking measures to prevent his ever being re- 
turned a second time. Two days after this vote, 
the chancellor of the exchequer moved for, and 
obtained, leave to bring in a bill, entitled ** A bill to 
prevent doubts respecting the eligibility of persons 
in holy orders to sit in the House of Commons,” 
which, in fact, as eventually passed into a law,* 
disqualified not only priests and deacons of the. 
Church of England, but also all ministers and 
licensed preachers of the Church of Scotland. On 
the second reading, the bill was vehemently opposed 
by Sir Francis Burdett, who was generally re- 
garded in those days as a sort of political double 
or mouthpiece of Tuuke’s; but he was answered 
by the member for Old Sarum himself, who began 
his speech by saying that he rose for the first, and, 
he hoped, also for the last, time in his life in oppo- 
sition to his honourable friend. He declared he 
wished the bill to proceed to a second reading, and 
should not in the committee propose any alteration 
tending to thwart the reasonable desire of the 
House to prevent the clergy from sitting as mem- 
bers. Afterwards, when the bill was in committee, 
he moved the insertion of a clause, declaring that, 
if any ordained person “ should hereafter be elected, 
or, being elected, should continue to sit or vote in 
parliament, he should henceforth be incapable of 
holding any benefice, or any office of trust or 
emolument under the crown.” If clergymen, he 
said, had such a disqualification as this staring 
them in the face, he believed the House would not 
be much troubled with ecclesiastical candidates. 
He again professed his wish to be himself out of the 
House ; be was an old man, and sighed for retire- 
ment ; and, if the House would be polluted by the 
clecgy becoming >ineBiber8, it ought certainly to be 
purified as soon as possible. This joke, however, 
does not appear to have been put to the vote. On 
the contrary, a proviso was inserted on the motion 
* Tli«1iU1.4l Geo. HI. c.63. 


of Addington, that nothing in the act should extend 
to vacate the seat of any member elected before its 
passing. The bill was again debated on the third 
reading^, when Sir Francis Burdett renewed his 
opposition ; but his motion, that it should be read 
that day three months, was negatived without a 
division. Tooke, in another speech of some length, 
pointed out various respects in which he conceived 
the bill would still have to be amended, if it was 
not to go down to posterity as a weight about the 
neck of the parliament that passed it. All the 
thoughts of gentlemen, he said, seemed to turn 
on the rights of the ^ected, while they totally 
forgot the rights of the electors. “ Yes,” some- 
body quietly rejoined, ** fur instance, those of Old 
Sarum.” Tooke thanked the honourable member 
for the hint ; Old Sarum was the very place he 
had had in his mind at the time. He declared 
that “ he sat in the House as independent as any 
man in it. He had been returned unfettered by 
any conditions: he was not even bound to take 
care of Old Sarum. The House might take it and 
throw it on the floor, along with the other boroughs 
of the same description, if they pleased ; he would 
not oppose it, and thus they would get rid of him 
at once.” This seems to have been Tooke’s last 
speech in the House of Commons, although he con- 
tinued a member till the dissolution of the present 
parliament, in June, 1802. The bill was also 
debated at considerable length in the Lords, where 
it was attacked, in different styles, by Lord Thui- 
low and Lord Holland, and defended by Chan- 
cellor Eldon and Bishop Horsley , but the opposition 
to it does not appear to have been pressed to a 
division, and it was eventually passed in the same 
form in which it had left the Lower House. Nor 
has the law as thus declared been since repealed or 
altered. 

Ill the same session in which this question was 
settled commenced the legislative agitation of sun- 
dry other questions relating to the rights, duties, 
and stations of the clergy, which were far from 
being so speedily or so easily determined. The 
attention of parliameut appears to have been, in the 
first iustance, called to the subject by a number of 
prosecutions which had been lately raised against 
clergymen under an act of the 2l8t of Henry VII 1., 
entitled ” Spiritual persons abridged from having 
{duralities of livings, and from taking of farms, &c.” 
The strict observance of the regulations of this old 
statute had, in the change of times and circum- 
stances, long been neglected and fallen into oblivion, 
when it was thus anew called into action by cer- 
tain common informers for purposes of extortion. 
The first movement in the matter was made by 
Mr. William Dickinson, junior, member for 11- 
cheater, who, on the 9th of June, 1801, after the 
House had on his motion resolved itself into a com- 
mittee, obtained leave to bring in a bill ** to protect 
and relieve, under certain provisions and regula- 
tions, spiritual persons from vexatious prosecutions 
by common informers, under the statute of King 
Henry VI II., in consequence of their non-residence 
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on their beneficeit or their taking of farma.” The 
bill waa accordingly brought in, and poaaed the 
CommoDfi on the ^th of June ; but it wai dropped 
in the Lordi, principally on account of the ad- 
vanced atate of the aeaaion, which terminated on 
the 2nd of July. The aubject, however, waa again 
taken up in t& next aeaaion, being introduced in 
the Commona on the 7th of April, 1802, in a com- 
mittee of the whole Houae, by Sir William Scott 
(afterwarda Lord Stowell), who, in asking leave to 
bring in a new bill of relief, prefaced hia motion 
with a long and elaborate apeech. This apeech | 
contains some curioua details respecting the financial | 
circumstances of the church at the commencement | 
of the present century. When the first-fruits and j 
teutln were granted by Queen Anne for the aug- 
mentation of small livings, the returns made to 
the exchequer showed that there were then in Elng- 
lund no fewer than 5597 livings under the value 
of 50/. per annum, of which, 844 being of the value . 
of between 40/. and 50/., there were 1049 under 
40/., 1126 under 30/., 1467 under 20/., and 1071 
w hich did not exceed 10/. a year. Some were of 
the value of not more than 20.v. or 40^. On the 
whole, of about 11,700 livings, the entire number 
in England and Wales, about one half were under 
.50/. a year, and under 23/. a )ear on an average. 
Even silU, after all that had been done by Queen 
Anne’s fund, and by the bounty of private benc- 
factors, in the course of nearly a century, it was 
calculated that th^re were about 6000 livings which 
did not exceed an average of 85/. per annum, and 
that of these a very large proportion were still under 
the annual value ol 30/. In the archdeaconry of 
Salop, which, as comprehending parts of five coun- 
ties, might be taken as a fair sample of the general 
state of things, of 186 livings, only 109 had par- 
sonage houses; and even of these many Here 
totally unfit for the residence of any clergyman’s 
family. Forty-seven livings had no glebe-lands. 
Of the whole number of Inings, and this, Sir Wil- 
liam observed, in a part of the country in which the 
ecclesiastical state is conceived to ^ much more 
re8|)ectuble than in the average of the kingdom, 
only 19 were above 200/. per annum; 27 were 
under 50/., ranging up to that sum from so low an 
amount as 4.5.r. No living, it was stated, would 
remain so low as 2/. 5^ a year, if the patrons would 
ucci ptof augmentation from Queen Anne’s bounty ; 
but this was declined for fear of its bringing them 
under the bishop’s jurisdiction. The present in- 
come of Queen Anne’s fund. Sir W illiam stated from 
authority, was only between 14,000/. and 15,000/. 
per annum, nearly the same as it had been at iu 
first institution : the accounts had not been pub- 
lished for some years, and an erroneous notion had 
got abroad that it now yielded from 40,000/. to 
50,000/. a year. Of the entire number of about 
11,600 church livinga in the kingdom (a consider- 
able over-statement), the patronage of about 2500 
belonged to the bishops and other ecclcsiaitical 
persons and bodies; thia of nearly 1100 belonged 
to the crown; that of above 2000 belonged to 
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various lay corpontioni, inclwliitt the coliegea in 
the universities of Oxford and Uambridn; and 
that of the remaining number of nearly SoOO, or 
about a half of the whoUt waa in the han^ of 
lay individuals. From Ui|^ iacti, and various 
general conaiderations upon which he dilated* refer- 
ring chiefly to the influencea in which the*itatiita 
of Henry VlII. had originated, and to the, great 
change Uiat had taken place lince in the circum- 
stancea of the country, Sir William Scott urged 
the expediency of amending that old statute by 
a new enactment which should st once remedy 
the inconveniences of its present operation, and, at 
the same time, more efifectually secure its object. 
The old act had been passed by a king and parlia- 
ment both in a sute of excitement against the 
church ; — the king w as now in the midat of the 
business of his divorce ; the ^MirUaroent waa the 
one immediately following that, the first that hud 
been held for fourteen years, in which Cardinal 
Wolsey, having already accumulated the popular 
hatred against himself end the church by his 
haughty bearing and arbitrary government* had in- 
sulted tlie Commons by appearing among them 
with the most ostentatious prelatic pomp, and de- 
manding “ to know the reasons of tnose nicmbera 
who op|>o8ed the king's highness's subiridv.’* 
Springing out of the ferment of pauions thus 
created, the statute impnaed a pecuuiary penalty, to 
be recovered by any one who should sue for it, upon 
whoever should be, in any circumstances, wilfully 
absent for the space of one month from his bene- 
fice, which the courts bad interpreted to mean from 
the parsonage house of that benefice. Under this 
act the only deieiisive causes of absence that had 
been allowed weie actual imjmsonment of the 
body elsewhere, or such infirmity of body as made 
residence dangerous to life, or the want of a par- 
sonage house on the living — and even that last plea 
liad been, in some recent cases, in effect disallowed, 
or at least materially contracted, by its being re- 
jected unless where it was shown that the clergy- 
man had taken up his abode as near to hia pansh 
as he could. The statute further enacted that no 
clergyman, beneficed or not bencficed, should take 
a house except in a city, market-town, or borough, 
under the penalty of 10/. a month ; that no vicar 
should take a lease of the parsonage under a pe- 
nalty amounting to ten times the value of the profit! 
of such lease ; that no clergyman should ^Id a 
lease of land, in any circumstances, even althougjh 
it had descended to him in the way of inheritiottl, 
and although he did not himself occupy the laittk 
under a penalty of ten tiroes its annual vahm ; 
and that no clergyman should so much as Iw 
or sell a cow without becoming liable to fbiliK 
triple its value. In lieu of them antiquated re- 
■traints, the new bill proposed to aubatitute, in re* 
gard to farming, a liberty in cases where the encimit 
statute operand injuriously; in regard to resi- 
dence, a fair and reasonable allimaiice of time to 
the clergyman for the occaaiona of private life (now 
in his case very different from what they were 
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formerly, when the clergy were all unmarried, and 
intercourse between distant parts of the country 
was rare among any clasa of men), free from the 
doggings of the common informer, but under the 
superintendence of the bishop, who was to have 
restored to him the power of granting licences for 
absence in certain cases expressly enumerated in 
the bill. It was on the ground of the additional 
powers thus proposed to be given to the bishops 
that the bill was principally opposed. On the 31st 
of May, when the House was about to go into com- 
mittee on the bill, Mr. John Simeon, onexif the 
members for Reading, attacked it as a measure in- 
tended not merely to abrogate the salutary statute 
of Henry VIII., but on the ruins of that act to 
erect a new code of ecclesiastical law of the most 
dangerous nature, founded on an unconstitutional 
power which it went to place in the hands of the 
bishops. In this debate, even the attorney- general 
declared that he only wished the bill to go into 
committee in order that certain alterations might 
be made in it, and that, if it came out of the com- 
mittee unamended, he certainly should oppose its 
further progress. The result was, that, although the 
bill did undergo a variety of alterations in com- 
mittee, so as, by bis own acknowledgment, to 
have become much superior to what it was when 
first brought in. Sir William Scott deemed it ex- 
pedient on the 9th of June, which was within 
three weeks of the prorogation, to intimate that, 
seeing the slow progress it had made, it was not 
his intention to press it further that session, in the 
hope that it would be revived at an early period of 
the next. Another bill was, in fact, brought for- 
ward and carried through the Commons in the 
following year, during the first session of the new 
parliament which met in November, 1802; but 
was rejected by the Lords, after it had passed the 
committee, on a point of form, arjsing, as it would 
appear, out of a clause which had been added 
to it for securing a certain amount of stipend to 
curates in proportion to the value of the benefice, 
and for compensating such of them as should be 
displaced by the new regulations as to residence. 
But, still not discouraged. Sir William Scott re- 
turned to the charge in the next session ; and, on 
the 1st of December, 1803, obtained leave to bring 
in another residence bill, announcing at the t^aine 
time that the provision for the relief of stipendiary 
curates would be made the subject of another mea- 
sure. This, however, and a long series of subse- 
quent attempts in 1805, 1806, and 1808, all failed, 
or proved only partially efficient. In the last- 
mentioned year, Mr. Perceval, at the time prime 
minister, sustained a third defeat in endeavour- 
ing to carry a measure for settling the salaries 
of stipendiary curates ; then the question was al- 
lowed to sleep for some years: it was again 
brought forward in 1812 ; but it was only finally 
settled in 1817, by a bill brought in by Mr. Man- 
ners Sutton (the present Viscount Canterbury), 
which consolidated into one comprehensive statute 
the whole law relating both to the salaries of curates 


and the residence of the clergy generally. By this 
act (the 57 Geo. III. c. 99) the determination 
of the salaries of curates in all cases is, as originally 
proposed by Sir William Scott, left wholly to the 
bishop, acting according to the regulations of the 
act, which direct that its amount shall be fixed ac- 
cording to a scale framed with a reference to both 
the value and the population of the benefice; and 
the bishop is further empowered to determine 
summarily, upon the complaint of either party, any 
difference as to the matter that may afterwards 
arise between the clereyman and his curate. The 
regulation of the residence of the clergy is also 
placed much more completely than before in the 
hands of the bishop; he is authorised to grant 
licences for non-residence, on certain grounds enu- 
merated in the act, and likewise on any other 
grounds which may seem to him reasonable, pro- 
vided that, in the latter case, the licence be sub- 
mitted to and allowed by the archbishop. He may, 
moreover, enforce residence in a summary way, by 
monition and sequestration, which, after a certain 
time, if unattended to, will effect the actual avoid- 
dance of the benefice. The descriptions of clerical 
persons exempted from the obligation to reside on 
their cures are left generally by this act the same 
as they were before, except that the age under 
which university students are exempted is con- 
tracted from forty to thirty years. The penalties 
incurred by non-residence without a licence, by 
persons not exempted, are settled at one-third of 
the clear annual value of the benefice, if it exceeds 
three months in the year ; oift-^half, if it exceeds 
six ; two-thirds, if it exceeds eight ; and three- 
fourths, if it is for the whole year ; to be recovered 
by any one who will sue for them. The space 
of time, therefore, which a clergyman is legally 
bound to reside upon his cure is nine months in 
the year. This act also repealed the old pro- 
hibition against farming by the clergy, substituting 
a regulation restraining all beiieficed or dignified 
clergymen, and all curates or lecturers, from taking 
to farm more than eighty acres without the written 
consent of the bishop, which, moreover, can only 
be granted for a term not exceeding seven years. 
And all clerical persons are, by another section of 
the act, prohibited from carrying on any trade, or 
buying and selling for lucre, upon pain of forfeiting 
the value of the goods so bought or sold ; and the 
contracts entered into by them in any such trade or 
dealing are made utterly void. 

In the various discussions which took place in 
parliament during the present period respecting 
these and some other propositions as to ecclesias- 
tical matters, many facts were mentioned relating 
to the state of the established church and the 
clergy, some of the most important of which it may 
be desirable to notice here. 

In 1804 the provision made for the clergy in 
the city of London came under discussion in the 
course of the debates on a bill for increasing the 
amount of certain of the livings there, the parochial 
assessments for which, it appeared, still remained 
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the same as settled by what is called the Fire Act, 
passed after the great fire of 1666. In a debate 
on the motion for the third reading of this bill in 
the Lords, on the 19th of July, the Bishop of Lon- 
don (Porteus) stated that, of 50 livings in the city, 
the value of the highest was only 200/. per annum ; 
others were only 150/. ; many were no more than 
100/. In another debate, on the 23rd, Bishop 
Horsley (then of St. Asaph) explained that the 
bill affected 86 parishes ; but, owing to the unions 
that had been made after the great fire, only 51 
(a mistake, we believe, for 50) livings ; and that 
there were, besides, 19 London parishes which it 
did not comprehend. In these last, he stated, the 
average annual amount of the assessments raised 
for the support of the clergyman was 290/. The 
bill met with some opposition ; but it eventually 
passed. It raised the value of the lowest of the 
50 livings to 200/., and that of the highest to 366/. 

In 1^5 a bill was brought in to repeal so much 
of an act of the 9th of George 1 1, as went to restrain 
colleges in the universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge from purchasing the advowsons of livings. 
The law proposed to be abrogated hy this bill was 
stated to have been enacted at the instance of Lord 
Hardwicke, and cousidcrahie opposition was made 
to its repeal. It was contended, however, that 
under existing circumstances the restraint was 
attended w'ith injurious effects. The numlier of 
livings in the gift of the universities, it was stated 
by the Bishop of Oxford (Randolph), did not ex- 
ceed a moiety of the nuinlier of the menihers, 
meaning probably tlie memhers who were in holy 
orders or destined for the church. Afterwards in 
another debate, on the 29tli of April, the right 
reverend prelate entered into some calculations, 
from which it appeared that the entire number of 
livings at the disposal of the colleges and univer- 
sities, among which were many of small value, 
did not amount to 'lOO. If this account was cor- 
rect, the bill, which soon after passed into a law, 
has not had a very extensive operation in the space 
of nearly forty years that has since elapsed ; fur the 
number of advowsons possessed hy the universities 
and colleges at the present moment does not amount 
to quite InO. Of these the two universities hold 
about 600. 

In 1809 a grant of 100,000/. was made to the 
governors of Queen Anne’s bounty, the better to 
enable them to fulhl the objects of their trust. In 
proposing this grant, Mr. Perceval stated that it 
would take forty years for the first-fruits and tenths 
alone, which Queen Anne had made over fur that 
purpose, to raise all the poor livings even to the 
moderate value of 50/. a year. According to the 
Report of the Commissioners of Ecclesiastical 
Revenues, published in June, 1835, there were at 
that date still 291 benefices under that value. 
The grant was opposed in the Upper House by 
Lord Holland; in reply to whom the Earl of 
Harrowby, on the 18th of June, 1810, went at 
great length into the financial circumstances of 
the church. At this time the intei^ioD of the 
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! government appears to have been that the grant ol 
I 100,000/. should be ooDCiuued annually until all 
the livings in the diuroh should be raised lo ISO/., 
or at least lOO/., s year. Lord Harrowby atiied, 
that when Queen Anne's fund was fitst established 
the number of livings under 50/. was between 
5000 end 6000; and that now there were not 
much more than 1000 under that value, and not 
above 4000 under 150/. per annum. It had been 
generally supposed that the poor livings were 
chiefly confined to parishes in which the (Kipulstton 
was inconsiderable and the duty light — “ remote 
villages, where we wished certainly to give the 
clergyman a better income, because it was not 
fitting that he should receive less than a day- 
laliourer ; but where his poverty was out of 
tight, and did not affect the interests of any 
considerable portion of the community.’* Re- 
turns which had been recently obtained, how- 
ever, proved the error of this supposition It 
apjieared that, of the whole number of livings 
under 150/. per annum, there were above 600 
which. 111 1801, had a population of between 500 
and 1000 persons, and nearly 500 having a popu- 
lation of above 1000 ; of these 79 had betHeen 
2000 and 3000; 35 between 3000 and 4000; 17 
between 4000 and 5000; 10 between 5000 and 
6000; and some much more. In 15 parishes in 
the dioceoc of Chester, containing in all a popula- 
tion of 208,000 peraons, the entire revenue of the 
clergy was no more than 131.5/. Hit lordship 
next proceeded to the suliject of the residence of 
tlie clergy. According to returns made by the 
biahopB in 1807, the number of incumhenta legally 
rtsident in the 11,164 paribhes of England and 
Wales was only 4412, or little more than one in 
every third parish. The numlicr actually resident, 
even including some who lived not within hut only 
in the neighbourhood of their pan-hes, certainly 
did not exceed 5000, or did not reach to nearly one 
in every two parishca. There were, indeed, 340 
other peraona returned aa exempt on account of 
cathedral or college otficea, many of whom might 
probably be reaident part of the year ; but even 
the addition of all these would itill leave consider- 
ably more than half the parishes of the kingdom 
entirely in the charge of curates. In 1835, we 
may observe, it was found that the total number of 
parishes in England and Wales was 11,077; the 
total number of benefices, 10,517 ; and the whole 
number of curates, 5,227. So that still, as for- 
merly, we may aay that curatea are the actual paatora 
of about half the pariahes in the kingdom. Of the 
resident incumbents in 1810, there were about 1500 
whose income! were under 1 50/. per annum. Theae 
were all the incumbents that were reaident, out of 
about 4000 pariahea in which, aa stated abwe, the 
livings were of that amount. Of tlieae poorly en- 
dowed livings, therefore, 2500, or five-eightha of the 
whole, were left to the pMtoral superintendence of 
curates. In the remaining 7167 pariahea, again, 
where the value of the living exceeded 150/., there 
were 3556 incumbents either actually or virtually 
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resident, leaving only 2012 cniea, or little more than 
a third of the entire numtiier, in which curates were 
left to do the duties. The whole number of non- 
resident incumbents of all classes, after deducting 
dilapidated churches and sinecures, was found to 
be 5925. Of these, those who were non-resident 
upon one benefice on account of residence upon 
another were 1797 ; those who resided in a house 
of their own or of a relative were 152 ; those who 
resided near their parishes and did duty were 476. 
Deducting these three classes from the whole 
number, there still remained 3500 parishes which 
must either have no curate at all — a thing which 
Lord Harrowby said he trusted the vigilance of 
the church never permitted — or they must be 
served by the incumbent or curate of a neighbour- 
ing parish, which was next to not being served at 
all ; or they must be served by a curate paid out 
of what the incumbent could spare from the in- 
come of the benefice. It appeared that the greatest 
number of pluralities was not among the poorest 
classes of incumbents. This, indeed, was only 
what was to have been expected ; for, as his lord- 
ship remarked, ** the incumbent of a large living 
w'as much more likely, from his situation and con- 
nexions, to procure a second, than the incumbent 
of a small one.” The act regulating the salaries 
of curates had not yet passed, and Lord Harrowby 
took an opportunity in this speech of expressing 
himself in terms of strong condemnation on the 
rate at which the services of such assistants were 
sometimes remunerated by the actual incumbent. 
“The present practice,” he said, “according to 
which the non-resident incumbents of livings of 
50/., 602. or70/. Q year put into their own pockets 
a portion of this wretched pittance, and left much 
less than the wages of a day-labourer for the sub- 
sistence of their curates, appeared to him far from 
creditable to the parties concerned, and calculated 
to degrade the character of the church. Many 
instances came within his own knowledge in which 
parishes were served for 20/., or even for 10/. per 
annum ; and in which, of course, all they knew 
of their clergyman was the sound of hie voice in 
the reading desk or pulpit once a week, a fortnight, 
or a month.” In 1835 h was found that the 
average salary of curates exceeded 80/. 

A series of discussions on the subject of tithes 
was commenced in 1816. by a motion for certain 
returns which was made in the House of Com- 
mons on the 16th of May, by Mr. J. Christian 
Curwen. Mr. Curwen remarked that, among 
the numerous petitions which had recently been 
presented to the House on the distressed condition 
of agriculture, there was scarcely one in which the 
burd^en of tithes did not form one of the most 
prominent grievances complained of. Many peti- 
tions had been received directed solely against this 
particular ^evanee. The principal point, how- 
ever, to which he wished to direct the attention 
of the House on this occasion was the practice 
which had crrat in of tithe cases being decided 1^ 
fhe Court of Exchequer without the intervention 


of a jury. Anciently suits for tithes were insti- 
tuted in the ecclesiastical courts ; and, whenever 
a plea of modus, exemption, or composition was 
alleged, the Court of King’s Bench, on application, 
stayed the proceedings^ and directed the question 
to be tried by a jury. In the reign of James I. 
this produced a disagreement between the courts, 
and the matter was brought by appeal, drst, before 
the twelve judges, and then before the king in 
council, by both of which tribunals it was deter- 
mined that here, as in all other cases, the subject 
was entitled to have all mutters of fact decided by 
a jury. James himself heard the question solemnly 
argued for three days by the archbishops, bishops, 
and ecclesiastical lawyers, on the one side, and by 
certain of the judges on the other. This decision 
appeared to have been acquiesced in for about fifty 
years. At last a new plan was fallen upon with 
the view of avoiding the intervention of a jury : 
the recovery of tithes was sought for in a court of 
equity. The first cause, however, in which the 
Exchequer decided on the fact without a jury was 
determined only in 1687 ; ever since then the 
same practice had, in certain circumstances, been 
followed by that court. Another of his objects Mr. 
Curwen explained to be to check the prevalent 
disposition fur extending tithes : ** I am afraid,” 
he said, “ it has occurred too often, that the tithe- 
gatherer has of late entered the garden of the poor 
cottager, and demanded the tithe of hie half-dozen 
gooseberry bushes, and perhaps a solitary apple- 
tree.” His ultimate aim, at the same time, the 
honourable member confessed,^ was the total ex- 
tinction of tithes. On the 22nd of the same month 
Mr. R. W. Newman moved the appointment of a 
select committee to take into consideration the 
petitions on the table on the subject of tithes, and 
report their opinion as to the expediency of substi- 
tuting pecuniary payments for tithes in kind. The 
motion gave rise to a debate of some length, but 
the speakers dealt in arguments rather than in 
facts, and no opposition was made to the a])point- 
ment of the committee, which, however, it was 
agreed, on the motion of the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, should confine its report to the question 
of whet^r it might be expedient to enable propri- 
etors of tithes to grant leases thereof under due 
regulations. Mr. Peel also suggested that the in- 
quiry should be extended to the subject of Irish 
as well as English tithes. The appointment of a 
committee to inquire into the collection of tithes in 
Ireland had been moved for by Mr. Parnell (the 
late Lord Congleton, best known as Sir Henry 
Parnell) in 1810, but refused by the House; and 
other motions made upon the subject by the same 
honourable member m 1811 and 1812 had met 
with a similar fate. In the course of the debate on 
Mr. Newman’s motion the conduct of the Irish 
clergy in the collection of their tithes, which had 
been commented on on former occasions, aud by 
some of the preceding speakers, with great severity, 
found a warm defender in Mr. Leslie Foster. “ He 
felt bound,” he sadd “ to enable the House to ap- 
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predate from facta, rather than aaaertiona, whether 
rapacity or moderation was the character of the 
clergy of Ireland. Paradoxical aa it might aound, 
he WB8 convinc^ that it waa actually to their mo- 
deration they might attribute the attacka which 
they now had to auatain ; and, had they atood aa 
6rmly on their righta aa the clergy of England, 
they had not been ao aaaailed. . . No other body 
ill theae free countriea had ever been ao plundered ; 
they had been robbed hy a vote of the Houae of 
Cumroona, above eighty yeara ago, of the tithea of 
agistment— -not leas, certainly, than a fourth of 
their entire property ; and this robbery had been 
sanctioned by a law which was almoat the last pro- 
ceeding of the Irish legislature, and which this 
united parliament would have rejected with indig- 
nation.*’* Throughout one-half of Ireland, Mr. 
Foster went on to say, the clergy abstained from 
demanding the tithe of potatoes. In all the north 
of Ireland, 6d. or some such trifling sum was ac- 
cepted for the tithe of the important article of flax. 
“ Of the tithea of gardens, so severely collected in 
England, he had never heard ; and, indeed, most 
of the long catalogue of small tithes, familiar in 
England, were in Ireland unthought of.’* Even 
of such crops as they did take tithes of, he as- 
serted, as the result of inquiries he had instituted, 
that the proportion the Irish clergy realised was 
not a tenth, but generally only a twenty-fifth or a 
thirtieth part. The report of the committee was 
jiresented by Sir John Nicholl, the chairman, on 
the 18ih of June : it embodied in sixteen resolu- 
tions a plan for enabling eccleMasticul proprietors 
of tithes to grant leases thereof for fourteen years 
or a shorter term to the proprietors of the land, 
with the consent of the patron and the bishop of 
the diocese. No legislative proceeding, however, 
was founded upon tins inquiry. Nor did any- 
thing come of two successive attempts which were 
made by Mr. Curwen in 1817 and 1818 to amend 
the law relative to moduses, prescriptions, and ex- 
emptions from tithes. No statute of limitation, 
Mr. Curwen complained, existed against the claims 
of tlic church ; consequently no length of posses- 
sion, not even an uninterrupted enjoyment for cen- 
turies, barred her right to tithes ; nothing less than 
complete proof of the origin of the exemption 
claimed by the land-owner was of any avail against 
the demand. And this even while against the 

* Tlie remlution of tlio Triih lloimp of Commons BRninit tithes of 
agistment (pasture lanO) was passed on the ISth of March, 17.3d ; it 
dpciareil thut any law yer oasiiting in a prosecution tor micIi tithes 
should Im* ctinsidered as an enemy to Ins country. No tithes of sRist* 
nii'Dt were ever collected afier this; but it wosonl^ by a clause 
insertfltl in the Act of Union (with the hope of its ucaidnuiiiR Uic 
abandonment of that measure), on the motion of Sir Juhu Mecartnes , 
in lliOO. that thiM species of tithe was legally abolislied in Irelanil. 
The burden of tithes in that countiy, therefore. AilU only on the 
•and nuder tillage, tha greater part of which la held by cottier tenants 
" 1 know of no act," says a late well-informed and patriotic wnter, 
“ more misohieeoiis, more Impolitic, and nitjiiat. Tha rich are in 
this manner exempted from bearing their ahare of a harden which ta 

I iroved by the very exemption, and the whole weight ■ anlTered to 
all upon the poor, who are the least able to snpport ft. The opprea> 
sion IS the more gating ai it increaaea with the inerease of tillage ; 
It will affect the great mass of the people ae populallM is extended ; 
and. on the whole, niB|r be eonsidered as one of the maBl serioiu of 
the difllcnlties which oeenr in considering the affairs of Iralsad.” — 
Am Aeeown o/J^elaad, StaUttiail and Pomnltbg Bernard fFaluiUU: 

8 volt. 4to., Lond. 1818, vol.b. p. 488. 
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crown a poBsetsion of oixty yean wia now a bar, 
aince the act of the 9th of III. It apueared, 
from the account! on the table, that in the laat 
eeven years above 120 auita for tithea had been 
determined in the court! of Exchequer and Chan- 
cery, and that about an equal number were Hill 
pending ; doubtlesa, moaily the result of the un- 
certainty occBsiuned by the noii-admiasion of pre- 
scription and enjoyment as a ground of title in 
regard to Ihii description of property* During the 
time that theae 120 suits haa been going on, Mr. 
Curwen asserted, the churches of the clergymen by 
whom they had been raiBcd had in many inatancea 
been nearly deserted ; to such lengths had hostili- 
ties in many cases been carried between pastor and 
flock. Another object of the honourable member 
was to put an end to the abuse of which he had 
complained in the preceding seasion, of court! of 
equity deciding without the intervention of a jury 
on what were called rank moduses of tithes, — that 
16 to say, such as, from their amount, were pre- 
sumed to argue a more modern date than the reign 
of Richard 1. J.iCiive was granted to bring in a 
bill to accomplish these and other reforms, which, 
however, was merely read for the first time and 
printed. When Mr. Curwen again took up the 
subject in the next session, and moved, on the 
19Lh of February 1818, fur leave to bring in a 
new bill, his views were supported by Sir Samuel 
Romilly and Mr. Brougham, but both Mr. Peel 
and Lord Castlereagh joined Sir William Scott 
in discountenancing them, although no opposi- 
tion w'Hs offered to the introduction of the bill. 
Mr. Peel thought that the bill promised rather to 
increase than to prevent litigation. As to the 
statement of there being 120 tithe causes then 
pending in the Court of Exchequer, the truth was, 
that only 09 of them had been instituted by the 
clergy, and only 35 of them had been commenced 
within the last three years. “ It would nut,** Mr. 
Peel said, ** in his opinion, be difficult to show 
that the application of the ssme principle of pre- 
scription to tithes as to other property would be 
very unjust.’* And no doubt there is much 
greater likelihood that tithes legally due should, in 
certain circumstances, remain unclaimed or unex- 
acted for a period of fifty or sixty years than that 
the right to an estate in land should be allowed so 
to lie dormant. The mere fact that the clergyman 
has only a life-interest in his tithes creates an im- 
portant difference between the two cases. 

The condition of the established church in Irt*^ 
land, since the Union no longer a sister chiirelli 
but a branch or integral part of that established in 
England, was brought under the notice of parlia* 
ment by various motions in the course of the yean 
1807 and 1808. On the 20th of April, 1807* 
immediately after the accession of the Duke of 
Portland*B administration, the Right Hon. W. 
Wickham, member for Callington, who had been 
one of the lords of the treasury utider Ixird Gren- 
ville, moved in the Commons the appointment of 
a sekKt committee to consider the subject of the 
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building, rebuilding, keepins in repair of 
churches and glebe^houses, and the fiurchase of 
glebe- houses and glebe-lands, in Ireland. Mr. 
Wickham stated that, in consequence of a paper 
which he had laid on the table of the House in 
1803, two acts had been subsequently passed by 

S rliament ; one for the loan, without interest, of a 
•ge sum for the relief of the Irish church from 
the Board of First Fruits ; the other for the ad- 
vance of 50,000f. for the same object by the lord- 
lieutenant. Both these acts, however, had re- 
mained entirely inoperative : it appeared that the 
securities they required fur the money could tiot be 
obtained. Although the population of Ireland was 
half that of England, Mr. Wickham observed, the 
number of parishes in the former country had been 
originally only 2436, and by subsequent consolida- 
tions had been reduced by the year 1791 to 1120. 
The average population of parishes, therefore, was 
about 6ve times as great in Ireland as in England. 
It was explained by Dr. Duigeiian, that there was 
an old act, of the reign of Elizabeth, he believed, 
which authorised the lord- lieutenant and privy 
council to divide or consolidate parishes according 
to the necessity of the case ; and accordingly it 
liappened that, where the patronage of the crown 
was most extensive, these unions were most apt to 
take place. For instance, if a gentleman had 
good interest, and connexions of any weight, a 
single parish might be in so low a state that it 
would not be worth his acceptance ; he then would 
perhaps give the real statement of the case to his 
friend or patron, and afterwards a recommendation 
would come from the crown that two adjoining 
parishes should be consolidated into one, which 
the bishop in such case mostly agreed to.’* Such 
was the poverty of the people in many parts of 
Ireland, Dr. Duigenan contended, that if it had 
not been for these unions of parishes the clergy 
would have devoured the people ; or rather, as he 
afterwards stated his idea, they would have been 
starved, or left without the means of supporting 
the respectability of their station. Sir John New- 
port remarked that, although the lord-lieutenant 
had, by the old act referred to, the power of dis- 
uniting parishes, he had not found any instance in 
which tins had been done. Mr. Maurice Fitz- 
gerald, after mentioning that some of the livings 
in the south of Ireland amounted to 1000/., to 
1500/., and even to 3000/. a-year, added that in 
some instances where a consolidation of livings 
and parishes had taken place the services rendered 
to the people by their clergyman had been dimi- 
nished in proportion as his income had been aug- 
mented ; “ for no place of religious worship was 
provided within the reach of the inhabitants ; nor 
could such parishioners obtain baptism fur their 
children, or the other rites of the church ; and the 
consequence was that the Protestant inhabitants, in 
such places, had disappeared.” The committee 
was appointed, and a bill was afterwards brought 
in ; but, when it came to the second reading in the 
Lords, it was opposed by the government, and was 


not carried farther. The Earl of Hardwicke con- 
ceived that all that was required was to carry the 
former act of 1803 into execution. On the Slst 
of July, a few days after this, Sir John Newport, 
in the Commons, inquired if any thing was in- 
tended to be done in the matter by his majesty’s 
ministers. It was a subject, he said, which it was 
well known had engaged the serious consideration 
of the late government. He had the authority of 
the primate of Ireland for stating that there were 
in one diocese no fewer than ten parishes w'lthout 
either church, glebe house, or any sort of residence 
for the clergyman. Mr. Perceval replied that it 
was the intention of his majesty’s present servants 
to turn their attention to the state of the church in 
Ireland as soon as they should have the necessary 
information before them. In the next session an 
act was passed For enforcing the residence of spi- 
ritual persons on their benefices in Ireland;” but 
it was complained of by Sir John Newport, in its 
passage through the Commons, as a measure very 
far short of being efficient for the purposes for 
which it professed to have been framed. In the 
course of the same session, on the 16th of May, 
1808, Sir John moved for leave to bring in a bill 
“ For the more equal valuation of the revenue of 
the first fruits in Ireland, and for the due collection 
thereof.” It appeared, he stated, that the entire 
annual amount of the first fruits at present col- 
lected in Ireland was no more than 350/.* One 
reason of this was that a large proportion of pa- 
rishes were not valued at alL and contributed no- 
thing : it might be reckoned That there w^ere 1500 
parishes w^here first fruits were valued, and 900 
wlicre they remained still unvalued. Besides, the 
valuations that had taken place were a century old, 
and bore no proportion to what they now ought to 
be. He proposed that the payment of first fiuiis 
should not attach to any living under the value of 
250/. ; but, even thus limited, he had no doubt, 
from every calculation he had made, that the re- 
venue from this source, if it were properly collected 
under a new and fair valuation, would, after de- 
ducting all expenccs, produce between 20,000/. 
and 30,000/. per annum. The motion, however, 
was opposed by ministers, and, after a short de- 
bate, was negatived on a division by a majority of 
67 to 50. The same fortune attended other at- 
tempts of the opposition in subsequent sessions 
to touch the system of the Irish church. Thus, on 
the 13th of May, 1810, Mr. Parnell was defeated 
by a majority of 69 to 48 on a motion for a select 
committee to inquire into the collection of tithes in 
Ireland. Again, on the 23rd of June, 1812, a 

* There may be Bome doubt, however, whether thu be not a mia- 
pnnt for 8500/. In the courie of the debate wliich took place upon 
Sir John Newport's motion, aa reported in the Parliamentary DeUaU>a, 
XI £T7-SftiO, both Mr. Foster, the Irish chaucellur of the exchequer, 
and Mr. Homer, are made to state or to nasume tliat the produce of 
the first fruits iu Ireland amounted to 3000/. And this is tne amount 
given l>v Mr. Wakefield, Account of Ireland, li. 476, on the anthon’ty 
of Mr. Foster's apecoli (wliioli, however, is relerred to a wrong pagelii 
the Purliameutary I'lebstes). At the same time it may lie oiwerv ed 
that Mr Fiistar's argument would rather lead to a susniciou tint the 
misprint is in the amount os given iu Au siieiTrh - that the 3000 /. 
ought to be SftO/. or 800/, 
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majority of 39 to 36 negatived a reaolution moved 
by the same honourable member, pledging the 
House early in the next session to take this subject 
into its consideration, ** with a view to a legislative 
measure conducive to the relief of the lower orders 
of the people, and the more satisfactory provision 
of the clergy of the established church.” On this 
last occRsiun Mr. Parnell observed that the object 
he had in view, the substitution of another equiva* 
lent source of income for the clergy of Ireland in 
place of tiihcs, had engaged the attention both of 
Mr. Perceval and Lord Redetrdale, each of whom 
had prepared a bill for its attainment. He rested 
his case wholly on the dissimilarity of the circum- 
stances of England and Ireland, contending, with- 
out any reference to the general objections which 
had been made to tithes as provision for a clergy, 
that there existed in Ireland a peculiar state of 
things which would ju^^tify the commutation of 
tithes there w ithout affording any precedent for a 
similar measure in England. One distinction was 
the fact that nine-tentha of the jieople in Ireland 
did not belong to the establishment. Another was 
the comparative novelty, or modern date, of the 
practice of enforcing the payment of tithes in that 
country. For a long time after the Reformation, 
as had been stated by Primate Boulter, ” the clergy 
tcK)k what they could get thankfully ; and very few 
went near their livings.” It was not till the sur- 
render of Limerick (in 1691) that the Protestant 
clergy began to realize their legal right to tithe. 
According to Primate Boulter tithe of agistment 
was never demanded till 1720; the demand was 
not then acceded to, and the vote of the House of 
Commons in 1734 took away no realized right, but 
only one which the Irish people had never acknow- 
ledged. To this day the clergy had never been 
able to enforce the exaction of tithes on many 
articles which were titheable according to the com- 
mon ecclesiastical interpretations of the law. In 
some parishes no tithes had ever been claimed on 
hay ; in others, on potatoes ; in others, on flax. 
Hence great uncertainty and endless litigation as 
to what articles are titheable and what not. Another 
distinction consisted in the way in which tithes 
were collected in Ireland — principally (for the 
reason already explained) from the poorest occu- 
piers of the soil, and, as a consequence of that, 
through the medium of’^tithe-proctors and tithe- 
farmers, whose harsh modes of proceeding pro- 
duced an incredible amount of suffering and 
oppression. When a composition was agreed to 
the practice was for promissory notes, payable in 
a year, to be taken ; and thus all the lower orders 
were placed in the power of the proctors, it con- 
stantly happening that their notes could not be 
paid when they iMcame due. Mr. Parnell com- 
bated, as an unfounded prejudice, the notion ad- 
vanced bv many among the opponents of the reform 
of the titlie system, that the real oppressors of the 
poor in Ireland were the landlords and middle 
men. As for the middle men, ” their origin sprung 
from the Catholic penal laws— the conflations of 
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property, the expulsion of the great Catholic 
families, — a state of things rendering it impossible 
for any quiet proprietor of land, a century ago, in 
Ireland, to obtain anything from it, except by 
letung on long terms to the fliw solvent Protestants 
that inhabited the strong tnwni. But, whaievcr 
evil might lielong to the a) stem, it was daily wear- 
ing out. The middle-men might in some instancea 
have acted with severity towards their tenantry ; 
but, for the most part, they were highiv useful, 
and exceedingly kind and charitable to the lower 
orders of the people." In answer to the motion, 
it was urged that any plan of commutation was 
rendered nearly impracticable by the circumstance 
that it must pniceed upon the principle that the 
clergy had an absolute estate equal to one-tenth of 
the growing tillage of the country, and that the 
fair application of that principle would certainly, 
under any arrangement, make the occupier of the 
soil pay very much more to the tithe-owner than 
he did at present. Mr. Wellesley Pule, the Irish 
Kcretary, described the actual payment of tithes in 
Ireland as ” a mere flea-bite" compared to what it 
was in England, and this seemed to be admitted on 
all hands to be the fact. 

A short debate on the state of the Irish church 
took place in the House of Commons on the 22ik1 
of April, 1819, on a motion by Sir John Newport 
for an address to the prince regent, rcfjuesting his 
royal highness to direct an iiu]uiry to be instituted 
into the present condition of that establUbtnent. 
Sir John observed that in conBcijuence of an ad- 
dress from the House a similar inrpiiry had been 
instituted in 1806, and that a report from the 
commission appointed on that occasion had Iwrn 
laid before the House iii the ftdlowing year. That 
report had strongly called attention to the import- 
ance of the residence of the clergy, and had re- 
commended that the union or disunion of parishes 
in Ireland should be effected only underthe authority 
of (he privy council. It might be admitted that, when 
paiiturauc prevailed in Ireland and tithes were 
comparatively unproductive, the union of parishes 
was in many cases almost a measure of necessity. 
But what was remarkable was, that as tillage ad- 
vanced such unions appeared to have become more 
instead of less frequent Thus, although only 37 
had taken place in the 62 years from 17 18 to 1780, 

I 111 the 20 following years, from 1780 to 1800, the 
I number had been 2 ^; and in the 18 years that 
I had elapsed since 1800, it had been no less than 
34. As an mstance and illustration of the effects 
of this system, Sir John stated, on the authority cf 
a letter which he had received from a gentleman 
of the highest respectability, that within the dis^ 
trict in which the writer resided, and which com- 
prehended a union of four parishes, there was 
neither resident clergyman nor uarith church. The 
church had been reporu'd to be in perfect repair 
111 1607, but was now in mins, nor had any at- 
tempt been made to repair it, or to erect a new 
one, although upon the roof falling in, a few years 
after the report of 1807,900/. bad been subscribed 

4 H 2 
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for the latter purpose ; and public worship had 
never since been performed in those parishes, ex- 
cept only on one occasion in the private house of 
the writer of the letter. Of the incumbent, who 
had been appointed about eight years ago, and who 
held another situation in the cathedral of the dio- 
cesan from whom he had received the living, and 
whose relation he was, the united parishes never 
saw anything but when he came to collect his 
tithes. It was afterwards mentioned that the name 
of this incumbent was Cox, and that his relation 
and patron was the Bishop of Kildare. The bishop 
in whose diocese the united parishes were had 
been appealed to without effect, although he had 
promised both to accelerate the re-building of the 
church and to enforce the residence of the incum- 
bent. Yet the sum of 500,000/. had been voted 
since the Union • for the erection of churches and 
the purchase of glebe-lands in Ireland. It ap- 
peared, however, that six disunions of parishes had 
been ordered since 1807, of which four were in 
the archbishopric of Cashel. The motion was not 
opposed by ministers ; but some explanations were 
entered into by Mr. Leslie Foster in reply to Sir 
John Newport’s statements. Although 34 unions 
of parishes might have taken place since 1 800, only 
18, he observed, had been ordered by the privy 
council since 1807 ; and against these were to be 
set the six disunions which had been effected 
within the same period. All the parishes united 
by the authority of the privy council, too, had be- 
fore been episcopally united from time immemo- 
rial ; that is to say, we suppose, it had been the 
uniform practice to allow them to be held by one 
incumbent. The number of benefices in Ireland, 
according to the report of 1807, was 1183; and 
at that date there were churches only in 950 of 
them. In each of the remaining 233 benefices, 
however, a commodious church, Mr. Foster stated, 
had been since built ; while several old churchea, 
which were previously more like barns than 
churches, had also undergone complete rejmir. 
As for glebe-houses, the Board of First Fruits had 
already purchased land for such houses in 239 
benefices; and every endeavour was making to 
conclude similar purchases in the remaining pa- 
rishes where the clergyman was still without a 
residence. Ever since 1808, when the new law of 
residence had been passed, the Irish bishops, 
Mr. Foster asserted, had diligently used the new 
powers with which they were invested to promote 
and enforce residence ; and he believed exemptions 
DOW were never granted unless in cases of ill health 
or where there was no glebe-house. In regard 
also to the practice of the bishops formerly in 
allowing so much non-residence, it ought to be 
recollected ** that, from the conduct of the Irish 
Parliament in appropriating the tithes of all the 
monasteries which were left untouched, very little 
or nothing of tithe was left in many districts of 

* We believe tliie is what Sir John muet have eaid. The report 
of hU speech in the ' Ptirlinmeiitary Debates ’ makes him speak of 

" &00,000/. voted some time sinee " 


that country for the maintenance of the parochial 
clergy. This was the case in Connaught and many 
parts of Munster; and hence former bishops could 
not consistently enforce the residence of the paro- 
chial clergy in such districts.” 

In 1818 an important act was passed by parlia- 
ment, by which the sum of 1,000,000/. was 
granted for building and promoting the building 
of additional churches in populous parishes” in 
England. It was provided that the money should 
be vested in commissioners, who were to apply it 
in some cases in defraying the entire expense of 
the churches to be erected, in others in assisting 
the subscriptions of the parishioners or other pri- 
vate individuals. In moving the second reading 
of the bill in the Lords on the 15lh of May, after 
it had passed the Commons, Lord Liverpool entered 
at some length into an explanation of the circuni- 
staiices under which it had been brought forward 
by the government, and the views with which they 
proposed such an appropriation of the public money. 
It had been his intention. Lord Liverpool stated, 
to bring forward a measure of this description king 
ago; but various circumstances in the situation of 
the country had caused him to defer it. Some cal- 
culations of the number of new churches that were 
required had proceeded upon the supposition that 
church accommodation was wanted for the entire 
population ; but this was a fallacious assumption. 
There were to be deducted not only all children 
under a certain age, and all who were too old or 
infirm to attend public worship, hut also so many 
of the inhabitants of every parisn' as were neces- 
sarily left at home to take care of the houses while 
the rest were at church — a number which could 
scarcely be estimated at less than one for every 
house — and all those who belonged to dissenting con- 
gregations, forming, undoubtedly, a large proportion 
of every populous parish m the kingdom. Looking 
to all these considerations, he was disposed to think 
that the wants- of the country would be sufficiently 
met if church accommodation were provided for a 
third of the population in country places, and a 
fourth in great towns. It was in the latter, however, 
that most was required to be done. In the metro- 
polis, it was calculated that five additional churches 
would be required for the parish of Marylebone ; 
four for that of Pancras; four for St. Leonard’s, 
Shoreditch ; four for St.'ifiitihew*B, Bethnal Green ; 
three for Lambeth ; and so on for other parishes. 
The town of Manchester, it was thought, would 
require an addition of seven churches, Sheffield of 
four, Stockport of four, Birmingham of three or 
four, and other towns of one, two, or three. The 
parliamentary grant, it was estimated, would of 
itself be sufficient for the erection of 100 churches; 
but considerable aid was expected from subscrip- 
tions, so that it might not unreasonably be anti- 
cipated that in all from 150 to 200 new churches 
would be built. In the town of Liverpool six 
churches had been built wholly by subscription ; 
so that that town, which was very inconsiderable 
at the commencement of his majesty’s reign, now, 
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that it had attained a population of 100,000 aoula, 
had fourteen churches. Thouah some opposition 
was made to the details of the bill, the necessity of 
the measure thus brought forward by the govern- 
ment was generally admitted in both Houses, 
as arising out of the vast increase of the popu- 
lation during the preceding century : even so long 
ago as in the reign of Anne, when neither the 
population of the kingdom nor that of the me- 
tropolis was half as great as it had since become, 
parliament, as Lord Liverpool remarked, had voted 
fifty new churches for London alone, although only 
nine of them were actually erected. The Eccle 
siastical Commission established by this act has, as 
is well known, been in operation ever since ; and 
the parliamentary grant, aided by private benefac- 
tions, or rather in many cases coming in aid of 
the contributions of private parties, has been pro- 
ductive of numerous additional churches in all 
jiurts of the country. 

The favour thus shown by the legislature to 
the church after a century of neglect, in so far at 
least as regarded the main point of enabling it to 
be what it professed to be, the church of the nation, 
or of endeavouring to give an expansion to its 
power of religious instruction and superintend- 
ence in some proportion to the rate at which the 
increase of the population was going on, may be 
taken as indicating some change in the public feel- 
ing towards the church in the closing years of the 
jiresent period. And that, again, would imply 
suniething of a change of character in the church, 
or clerical body, itself ; for the change of public 
feeling would produce this, if it had not been pro- 
duced by it : — most probably there liad been a 
mutual action and re-action ; or, at any rate, the 
clergy would be acted upon by the same causes 
and influences, whatever they were, which operated 
upon the general public. Howsoever it had been 
brought about, it is certain that a revolution, to a 
considerable extent, had been lately wrought in 
tlie spirit of the establishment; that, whether 
alarmed by the rapid growth of dissent, or struck 
w ith any other unaccustomed apprehensions as to 
the security of its position, or merely impressed by 
something in the general aspect of the times and 
sharing the common thoughtfulness and earnest- 
ness that had succeeded an age of universal unbe- 
lief and indifference, it had been for some time 
casting off much of the carelessness or secularity 
in which it had contentedly passed the greater part 
of the preceding century, and was awakening to 
quite a new sort of existence. Perhaps the most 
distinct evidence of this increased zeal and activity 
is afforded by the progress during the present 
period of the several great schemes for the diffu- 
sion of religion by other means than the ordinary 
aervices of the church, which were, cither exclu- 
sively or to a great extent, aupported and managed 
by the clergy and other membera of the establish- 
ment. The ^ciety for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, consisting entirely of members of the esta- 
blished church, had bec^ founded so long ago aa 
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in the mr 1699, and had been in action, frinl- 
ing and distributing eopiee of the acripturea 
cipdly in the Welah and Manx languageaK and 
maintaining a few miaaioiiariet in Ibragn Mftii 
throughout the last century. But till towaroi Urn 
commencement of the piesent its progrew was 
comparatively slow' and languid, and ita opevmtiona 
on a very limited scale. In llGl the numbwof 
membera, though an increase had been going on 
for about twenty years, was still no mare than 
600 , and the annual subacriptioiis scarcely ex- 
ceeded 3000 /.; in 1765 it h^ about 700 sab- 
■cribers, and an anuual income of somewhat above 
5000 /. ; at tlie end of the century the number of 
members had become about 2000, and the amount 
of subscriptions about 10,000/. ; by the year 
1809 there wete 3560 membera, and aubacriptiona 
to the amount of mure than 16,000/. ; in 1819 the 
number of members was 14 , 000 , and the income 
of the society very nearly 56 , 000 /. Connected 
with this society is the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, which was incor- 
porated in 1701 , and also now expends a Urge 
revenue in foreign missions. The Church Mis- 
sionary Society (originally styled the Society for 
Missions to Africa and the East), is also, as iia 
name implies, composed exclusively of members 
of the establishment ; it was founded in 1 804, and 
its annual expenditure now amounts to not much 
short of 100,0U0/. There exist alto in connexion 
with the established church the Prayer Book 
and Homily Society, which began ita operation! 
about 1812 , and whose income in 1818 exceeded 
2000/., and aomc other minor inatitutions of a 
similar kind, winch mostly spning up either in the 
firat years of the present or in the latter part of the 
last century. Under the same head may be men- 
tioned the National School Society, founded in 
1811 , the object of which is the education of the 
children of the poor upon the principles of the 
established church. And several other of our mo- 
dem religious associations which embrace Christiana 
of various denominations have b1|o always drawn 
B large proportion of their supporters Irom the 
members of the establishment, mure esp^isllv the 
greatest of all, the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, which, from an income of only about 
600 /. at its commencement in the year 1804 , con- 
tinued to grow in numbers and wealth throughout 
the present period, till in 1 820 it bad attained the 
splendid revenue of 123 , 000 /. 

All this, doubtless, evinced, as we have aaid* 
that a new vitality of some sort or other bad 
awakened within the established church, both 
among clergy and people. And evidence of the 
same fact was exhibited in various other ways. 
The particular system of doctrine which has in 
recent times been called Evangelical Cbriatianity 
has never been without a footing in the church of 
England ; it wo the Pttritaniam, which, having 
])arti 3 pr^uced the Reformatioii, V*oke out within 
the church immediately after that event, and, not- 
withstanding all attempta to tuppresa or extirpate 
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it, continued to grow inlitrength till at last it over- 
turned both church and state in the next century : 
having achieved this catastrophe, it appeared to 
have exhausted its force, and fur nearly a century 
after the Restoration and the Conformity Act, 
which aimed at expelling or extinguishing it, it 
lay comparatively dormant and little heard of; 
but the rise of Methodism and other causes warmed 
it into life again in the latter part of the last cen- 
tury, and it continued to grow in activity and 
power throughout the present period. In some 
respects, indeed, it may have appeared to have 
clianged its character : instead of manifesting its 
old disorganizing tendencies, it may have actually 
allied itself to conservatism or even to high- 
churchism; but anything of this kind can only be 
considered as a change of outward form, impressed 
by temporary circumstances and passing events ; 
essentially, whether designating itself puritanism 
or evangelicalism, this spirit is beyond all question 
hostile to such a system as the church of England. 
For a w.iile, however, warmth and light may be 
diffused by the hre that is in the end to set the 
mansion in a blaze. There can be no doubt that 
the clergy of the establishment, in the period under 
consideration, were generally characterised by a 
much more laborious performance of their duties, 
both expressly prescribed and only implied or 
popularly expected, than their predecessors had 
been for some generations. Another effect of the 
same causes that had produced this change was 
tiiat a more scrupulous selection was made, if not 
by patrons of benefices generally, at least certainly 
by the government, with which the most important 
appointments rested, of the men to whom livings 
and influential offices in the church were given. 
The bishoprics in particular were now usually 
bestowed with a less exclusive reference than for- 
merly to political connexion and influence. Some 
degree of professional eminence, at least, was 
made the ground of selection in a greater propor- 
tion of instances than formerly. Yet the new 
system does not appear to have produced any re- 
markably superior race of prelates. The only 
names of any distinction, whether for theological 
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or other learning and talent, which graced the 
episcopal bench, either in England or Ireland, 
during the present period, are the following: — 
Richard Hurd, who was made Bishop of Lichfield 
and Coventry in 1774, and translated to Worcester 
in 1781, but received no further promotion, though 
he lived till 1808; John Douglas, made Bishop 
of Garlible in 1787, and removed in 1791 to Salis- 
bury, where he remained till his death in 1807 ; 
Beilby Porteus, who was made Bishop of Chester 
in 17 70, and of London in 1787, and who died in 
1808; Richard Watson, appointed in 1782 to 
Llandaff, over which set he continued to preside 
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till 1816, when he died; Thomas Percy, who died 
in 1811, Bishop of Dromore, to which he had 
been promoted in 1782; Thomas Lewis O’Beirne, 
who was made Bishop of Ossory in 1796, and was 
translated to Meath in 1798, and who lived till 
1823 ; Samuel Horsley, who was raised to the see 
of St. David’s in 1788, whence he was transferred 
to that of Rochester in 1793, and to that of 
St. Asaph in 1802, and who died in 1806; 
George Prettyman (afterwards Tomline), made 
Bishop of Lincoln in 1787, and translated in 182^ 
to Winchester, which he held till his death in 
1827 ; George Isaac Huntingford, who was made 
Bishop of Gloucester in 1802, and was translated 
to Herefoid in 1815, and who died in 1832; 
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'ITiomas Burgees, raised to the see of St. David’s in 
1 803, whence he was transferred to that of Salis- 
bury in 1825, and who died in 1837; Herbert 
Marsh, who was made Bishop of Llandaff in 
1816, and of Peterborough in 1819, and who died 
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in 1839; William Van Mildert, who was made 
Bishop of Llandaif in 1819, and translated to 
Durham in 1826, and whose death took place in 
1836; and William Magee, who was raised to 
the bishopric of Raphoe in 1819, and to the 
archbishopric of Dublin in 1822, and who died 
in 1831. Not more than two or three of these 
names can be placed in a high class of intel- 
lectual or literary merit ; perhaps the ablest man 
in the list was Horsley. It is remarkable, too, 
for how little professional literary performance 
of any high order the world is their debtor : the 
only great or considerable divines among them are 
Archbishop Magee and Bishop Van Mildert ; the 
generality of them were known and are remem- 
bered only as cultivators in rather a small way of 
criticism and the belles lettres, grammarians and 
commentators, pamphleteers and political speech- 
makers. 

The liberality of parliament, which, during the 
present period, improved the condition of the 
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poorer clergy in England and Ireland, waa aho 
extended to those of the church of Scotland. In 
1810 an act was passed for augmenting parochial 
stipends in certain caaos in that eountry, oy which 
an annual turn, not to exceed I0,000f., waa allotted 
for raising all livings to the value of 150f. a-^^, 
exclusive of manse, or parsonage- house, and glebe, 
and a further sum of 2000/. to raise to 200/. the 
money incomes of certain clergymen (mostly the 
ministers of what are called the second living in 
several of the burghs), w ho are not legally entitled 
to glebes and manses. I n making this arrangem’ent 
an average was taken of the value of all the poorer 
livings fur the preceding seven years; and such 
addition from the bounty was assigned to each at 
brought it up to the amount of 150/. Of 943 
livings, the entire number in the establishment, 
208 were found to be under that value ; of these 37 
receive from the augmentation fund less than 20/. 
eoch, one drawing only lU. Od. ; 17 receive above 
100/. each annually, the augmentation in one case 
being no less than 138/. 2s. 6d.,the former atiiiend 
having been only II/. 17s. 6d. The stipends, 
howe\er, being for the greater part paid in grain, 
their money value varies with the rise and fall of 
prices ; and we believe that, in consequence of the 
average according to which the parliamentary 
allowance was fixed having been deduced from a 
scries of dear years, that allowance does not now 
generally sulTicc to make up the income which the 
act jirofcsses to secure, and there are a good many 
livings receiving no assistance from the grant, 
which yet since the arrangement was made have 
descended below the specified point of 150/. a- 
year. 

The history of the church of Scotland for the 
eighteen or twenty years comprised in the present 
period is destitute of any events of importance. The 
two parties, popularly called the Moderates and the 
Highflyers, continued to pursue their contests in 
the General Assembly and the other judicatories ; 
the former for the most part in alliance with the 
conservative or ministerial, the latter with the 
whig or opposition, party in the state; and the 
two comprehending between them nearly every 
man in the church. If a third or independent 
party, or anything that j'.rofcssed to be such, had 
as yet any existence, it was entirely insignificant. 
Notwithstanding the tem|X)rary dialocation which 
It received from the interruption of ita usual rela- 
tions with the government during the short reign 
of All the Talents in 1806 and 1807, the Moderate 
party continued to maintain the predominance 
which it had acquired under Dr. Robertson, who 
had been succeeded as iu leader by Dr. Cieor^ 
Hill, Principal of St. Mary’s College in the uni- 
versity of St. Andrew’s, a man certainly, limited 
as was the sphere in which hia talents were dia^ 
played, of the highest endowments for the pllt 
which he was thus called to occupy, were it only 
for his rare gift, not indeed of pagaionste mob elo- 
quence, but of that serene and luminous oratory, at 
once dignified and persuasive, by which real 
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nen is best expounded and advanced, and in which 
educated minda are moat fitly addreaaed. When 
Dr. Hill retired from the Aaaembly about the year 
1816, a few yeara before hia death, the leaderahip 
of the party fell to the late Dr. John Inglia, one of 
the miniatera of Edinburgh, also a man of remark- 
able ability, though more of a logical than a rhe- 
torical debater. On the oppoaite aide, at the close 
of the last century, the chief direction of affaira had 
been in the hands of Dr. John Erakine, one of the 
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miniatera of the High Church, Edinburgh, and aa 
Buch the colleague of Dr. Robertson, with whom 
hia friendly intercourae in private life was never 
interrupted by the conapicuoua opposition of their 
politics and public positions. When Dr. Erskine 
died at a venerable age in 1803, or perhaps some 
years before that event, his place as leader of the 
minority in the Assembly was understood, we be- 
lieve, to be assumed by the late Rev. Sir Henry 
Moncreiff Wellwood, bart., another of the minis- 
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tCTt of Edinburgh, whose honesty and independence 
01 ipirit and general elevation of character com- 
manded univenal respect during a long life, and 
to whoae authority on all points belonging to the 
constitution of the church great deference was paid 
by his party. The late Dr. Andrew Thomson, 
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minister of St. George’s Church, Edinburgh, had 
also, however, before the close of the present period 
risen to a foremost place on the same side, and ac- 
quired that distinction and influence in the Assem- 
bly which his remarkable debating talents would 
have secured for him in any theatre of popular 
eloquence in the world. 

Throughout the whole of the present period, as 
we have intimated, the state of parties in the Scot- 
tish church continued the same as in the days of 
Principal Robertson ; that is to say^ the Moderate 
party maintained the pscendancy to which he had 
raised it, and their opponents, with their more 
popular principles and professions, and their 
actually greater popularity, remained a minority, 
it might be said a fixed and hopeless minority, 
in the church courts. In our own day the pro- 
gress of events had reversed this order of things, 
and, for some ten or twelve years before the late 
disruption, the popular party, composed for the 
most part of the clergymen who have now left the 
establishment and set up a new church for them- 
selves, had formed a majority in the General As- 
sembly. It was this change of position which 
enabled them to pass their Veto Act in 1834, and 
to follow up that first step by the further proceed- 
ings which speedily involved the church in a contest 
with the civil courts, and ultimately produced the 
resignation and secession that have recently taken 
place of a fourth part of the regular parish minis- 
ters, besides a large proportion of the holders of 
certain newly created charges, ^.alled quoad sacra 
parishes, whom, indeed, in the view of strengthen- 
ing themselves, the Veto party, since they had got 
the upper hand, had called in to seats and votes in 
the several ecclesiastical judicatories, but who, as 
soon as the matter was brought into question, were 
found to have no right to places there. That the 
course thus taken by the church, under its new 
guides or drivers, was a deviation from that which 
it had steadily held for a good many years past, 
was not denied by those who urged it, and, indeed, 
was undeniable ; but they have always asserted and 
contended that it was nevertheless in perfect con- 
formity both with the constitution and standards of 
the church, and also with the principles which had 
always been held and professed by themselves and 
their party — proclaimed and invoked by them on 
all proper occasions while they were a minority 
and an opposition, and consistently retained after 
they had the power of carrying them into efiect. 
For example, they now profess themselves opposed 
to the existence of lay patronage of church livings 
in any shape : the Veto Act, which gave, or at- 
tempted to give, to the people in every parish an 
absolute and discretionary right of negativing any 
presentation to the cure by the legal lay patron, 
was, it will generally be thought, pretty well for a 
first blow at the system of patronage, and would 
hardly have required a second to e£Fect its complete 
overthrow if a little more time had been allowed 
for the new popular power to organise itself and 
acquire the habit of effective exercise; but, he that 
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as it may, the authors and supporters of the Veto 
Act have since generally avowed that nothing km 
than the entire destruction of lay patronage is what 
their principles demand ; and while they were still 
in the church, and commanded a majority in the 
A»embly, thc^ had already begun, as a party, to 
take measures for the accomplishment of that object. 
A large section of them, indeed, had for some time 
gone die length of denouncing patronage as oppcised, 
not only to the constitutioD of the church, but to 
the spirit of Christianity and the word of God itself 
— though without, it is true, any one of those who 
had entered the establishment torough this breach 
in its defences feeling bound on that account to 
retire from it till he had availed himself of his po- 
s'ition'to do it all the mischief that he could. It is 
curious to compare with all this the conduct and 
professions of the same party at so lute a date as 
the close of the reign of George 11}., or of the 
period we are now reviewing. In the year 1818 
appeared a Life of Dr. John Erskine, by Sir Henry 
Moncreiff Well wood, with an appendix containing 
an elaborate account of the history and constitution 
of the Scottish church, in which, as has been noticed 
above, Sir Henry was at this time one of the chiefs 
of the popular party, and perhaps the man to whom 
more than to any other they looked up as their light 
and oracle on all constitutional questions. The pre- 
sent opponents of patronage are in the habit of 
writing and talking as if patronage was a thing 
utterly unknown in the earliest and purest age of 
the Scottish church, a monstrous novelty derived 
from prelatical England, and first imposed by act 
of parliament in the reign of Anne, a few years 
after the Union. “ Whatever may have been 
said to the contrary,** writes Sir Henry, with 
his characteristic honesty and frankness, ** patron- 
age was certainly in use down to the latest period 
before the Restoration of which there is any re- 
cord of the proceedings of General Assemblies ;** 
and he quotes several acts of Assembly in proof of 
this fact, which indeed nothing but the grossest 
Ignorance or unfairness could afifect to doubt, or 
attempt to suppress. It is true, as he states, that 
])atTunage was from the Reformation down to the 
Restoration universally regarded as a grievance by 
the clergy ; but what was it the church in those 
days of primitive purity desired to substitute for 
that hated mode of appointing ministers to vacant 
benefices? Was it either any plain and straight- 
forward system of election by the people, or the 
absolute negative for any reason or for no reason 
at all, the nc volo^ sic jubeo, stet pro rcUione vo- 
luntasy of the Veto Act ? Sir Henry shall answer. 
** These acts,** he goes on, “ demonstrate that pa- 
tronage was, to a certain extent, still in use, even 
at that' period of the church which has been com- 
monly supposed to have been most advene to it. 
But they show at the same time the solicitude of 
the clergy to get into their own hands the com- 
mand of as many patronages as possible. .And the 
truth is, that at this time neither the crown nor the 
subject-patrons were frequently in a condition to 
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resist them. The praibyterioi were, in a great 
measure, allowed to nomiiiato the eetididalei Air 
vacant parishes, not only when thgr lant lisis to 
the crown, but in oUiex ceaea. The calididatea 
named by them were propeeed to the kir k semio n e, 
who, in each case, from mmval in the uomiiMluon, 
were allowed to ehsci one, who was then propoaed 
to the congestion. By the Directory for the eko- 
tiuu of ministers of 1649, if s majoriy of the con* 
gregation dissented, they were to give their reasons, 
of wh.ch the prea^tery were to judge. If the 
presbytery should hod their dimciit founded oa 
causeless prejudices^ they were, notwithstanding, 
to proceed to the settlement of the person elected. 
And there is a clause subjoined, which in those 
times would apply to many cases, * That, where the 
congregation was disaffected or nta/tgnoHt^ in 
that case the presbytery were {by Hudr own ai»> 
thoriiy) to provide the parish with s minister.* 
Though this mode seemed to give weight to the 
clergy only in the first nomination, or on extraor- 
dinary emergencies, and more influence to the 
people in orainary cases, it is evident tiiat the 
clergv hud still the chief influence in the ultimate 
decision, as well as in the selection of the candi- 
dates. For, when the people were divided, which 
very generally happened, it lay with (he church 
courts, at last, to determine between the parties ; 
and it can scarcely be supposed, w ith all the punty 
which can be ascribed to tlie intentions of the 
clergy, that the candidate who had most favour 
among them was often rejected.*** But, imperfect 
and iiieflcctual as he thus shows the apparent right 
of objection enjoyed by the people before the Ri^ 
toration to have been. Sir Henry does not liesitate 
to affiim that the still greater limitation of that 
right under the system established at the Revolu- 
tion was a decided improvement. ** These cir- 
cumstances,** he goes on, ** are adverted to, be- 
cause they go a great way to explain the provisions 
of the act of 1690. It was not thought expedient 
to give the clergy the influence, which, in what- 
ever form it was exercised, they really posscased 
before the usurpation of Cromwell, and still less to 
place any power in the great body of the people 
which could interfere with the right of election. 
King William’s advisers followed a middle course 
between these extremes. Though their arrange- 
ment was certainly suggested by the former prac- 
tice, It was in a great measure free of its chief dis- 
advantages. Ill place of the presbyte^ it gave 
the original and exclusive nomination to the heri- 
tors and ciders. The person nomioeted was then 
indeed to be proposed to the congregation, who 
might approve or disapprove, /or rea ont shown 
and substantiated ; but who had no power of 
jection. without subatantiating reasona, which the 
presbytery, and (on appeal) the euperior oouite, 
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were to pronounce su6|cient ; at whose judgment 
the cause was to be ordered and concluded. But 
no majority of the congregation was mentioned, as 
in the Directory of 1649, who might, for reasons 
shown, disapprove, though they had not a right of 
election. Each individual parishioner might give 
his reasons of dissent from the judgment of the pres- 
bytery, a regulation which, though apparently as 
popular, was in its practical effect a very different 
thing from the voice of a recognised majority.** * 
Does this leader of the popular party, then, in 
1818, or did the church in the vaunted era of 
purity and freedom between the re-establishment 
of presbytery at the Revolution and the re-imposi- 
tion of lay patronage in the end of the reign of 
Anne, hold, with their soi-disant modern followers 
and representatives, that any other mode of ap- 
pointing clergymen than by the election of the 
eople is forbidden by the word of God ? Let us 
ear. “ There does not appear,** says Sir Henry, 
‘'during the whole interval from 1690 to 1712, 
the least vestige of a doctrine, so much contended 
for at a later period, which asserted a divine right 
in the people, individually or collectively, to elect 
the parish ministers. In all the questions before 
the General Assemblies with regard to the settle- 
ment of parishes there is no claim to this effect 
either asserted or pretended ; nor does there appear 
to have been, in any single instance, an opposition 
to the execution of the Act 1690 on any principle 
of this kind. Whatever have been the disadvan- 
tages of the Act 1712, they did not originate in its 
contradiction to any supposed claim of divine right, 
which, at the time of this enactment, although there 
might be private opinions of individuals in its 
favour, was neither avowedly asserted nor con- 
ceded. **t “ It is well known,** he adds, “ how 
keenly this doctrine was brought forward at a later 
period, and how much more mischief it produced 
than any principle involved in it would have natu- 
rally led dispassionate men to anticipate.** The 
allusion here is to the movement which in 1732 — 
c.\actly a century before the first introduction of the 
modern Veto project — issued in the former secession, 
led by Ebenezer Erskine.J The agitation of the mat- 
ter had commenced only some seven or eight years 
before it brought about this result. After having 
observed “ that even the directory of 1649, though 
sometimes appealed to, did not give the eliction of 
ministers to heads of families, or to those who have 
since been called tAe Christian people;'^' and “that 
all the overtures [propositions made to the Assem- 
bly] on the subject from 1712 to 1723 are sub- 
stantially founded on the act 1690, though in some 
of them a more popular language is employed than 
in others;** Sir Henry proceeds to state that from 
1725 to 1732 the proceedings of the Assembly began 
to assume a different character : “ From this time,** 
he says, “ it is quite clear that there is a paity 
contending for popular election in the settlement of 
ministers ; that is, for an election by the heads of 

s Lift of Enkioe, pp. 431, 4SS. f Id. p. 434. 
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families, as well as by heritors and elders ; in op- 
position both to the law of patronage and the prac- 
tice established under the act 1690.*’* And in 
opposition also, he might have added, to the system 
of 1649, as he had just shown. The doctrine of 
Erskine, as laid down in his sermon preached at 
Stirling, on the 4th of June, 1732, and immedi- 
ately after published, was, in his own words, “ that 
those professed presbyterians who thrust men upon 
congregations, without and contrary to the free 
choice their great King had allowed them, were 
guilty of an attempt to jostle Christ out of his go- 
vernment, and to take it on their own shoulders.” 
This doctrine, which has been adopted almost in 
terms by the most considerable section of the new 
secession, Sir Henry Moncreiff denies to have 
been held or practised by the Scottish church at 
any period since the Revolution, or to be even re- 
concileable to the language of General Assemblies 
at any time before. “ The First Book of Disci- 
pline t had, indeed,** he observes in a note, 
“ placed the election of pastors in the people at 
large. But, when the points not sufficiently di- 
gested there were corrected and new modelled in 
the Second Book of Disci pline,^ the election of 
pastors is declared to be ‘ by the judgment of the 
eldership (that is, of the presbytery) and the con- 
sent of the congregation ;* this language signifying, 
according to all the laws and usage which followed, 
the right of the people either to give their consent, 
or to state and substantiate their objections, of 
which the presbytery were to judge. The people 
were not the electors, even fly this rule; and, 
though it gave more power to the presbyteries than 
was ever afterwards conceded to them, it gave the 
people exactly the same place which the language 
of the church, both in early and later times, uni- 
formly assigned them.*’§ 

So much for the views held by this eminent 
authority as to the original constitution and funda- 
mental principles of the Scottish establishment. 
What he has left on record of his opinions and 
sentiments as to the position in which the patronage 
question stood in his day, and the course which it 
had become expedient to follow in regard to it, is 
equally curious when considered in connexion with 
what has since taken place. “ The great majority 
of the church,’* writes Sir Henry, in bringing his 
historical deduction to a close, “ are convinced that 
the system of patronage, so long resisted in the 
church courts, is at last completely established. 
Even many of those individuals who held a different 
doctrine thirty or forty years ago do not think it 
expedient, in the present times, to revive a contro- 
versy which such a long series of decisions in the 
supreme court is held to have settled. It appears 
to them that, at this distance of time, the revival of 
the controversy would not only contribute nothing 

* Life ofErakioe, p. 440. 
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to lesieu the evils which they still impute to the 
system ithich has been so long acted upon, but that, 
without any reid advantage to the country, it would 
aggravate the diflSculties which occur in efi^tuating 
the induction of individual presentees, and add 
greatly to the irritations which serve so much to 
distract and to divide the people." * And again : 

** The controversies relating to patronage are cer- 
tainly now, in a great measure, at an end. And, 
whether the policy ultimately adopted by the church 
lias been agreeable or contrary to its original con- 
stitution, or is at last to be considered as wise or 
impolitic, the whole weight of government being 
uniformly given to the ruling party, it would now 
be equally unwise and inexpedient to disturb the 
decisions of more than half a century, and to agi- 
tate the country anew by controversies which, with 
the influence of government on one side, would 
always have the same termination. "t Between 
the time at which this was written and published, 
it is true, and the revival of the agitation against 
patronage, some of the chief circumstances from 
which both the inexpediency and hopelessness of 
that attempt are inferred by Sir Henry had given 
]*lace to quite another state of things. Among the 
ninny other changes wdiich followed the breaking 
up ill 1831 of the Tory regime, which may be said 
to iiave subsisted for the preceding fifty years (for 
tlie brief occupation of place by the Whigs in 1806 
and 1807, under a hostile court, made no real in- 
terruption of this system), one was the disseverance 
f)f the old confederacy, or connexion of mutual con- 
liJence and support, between the Moderate jiarty 
in the Scottish church and the king’s government. 
The new administration certainly did not give any 
direct countenance or encouragement to the demand 
for the abolition of patronage ; hut its natural al- 
liance was with the side of the church which was 
mure or less favourable to that project, which it 
tlierefure could not help aiding and promoting in 
effect, however unintentionally or reluctantly. The 
day, at any rate, was now gone by in which the 
wliole weight or influence of government was uni- 
formly given to the party that steadily and system- 
atically supported patronage. Besides, the spirit 
of the time, which was calling out in all directions 
fur the extension of the popular power, had not 
been without effect upon this question of patronage 
ill the Church of Scotland ; a movement in the 
matter had been commenced some years before by 
a society established in Edinburgh for the purchase 
of patronages or advowsons, with a view to their 
being eventually placed in the hands of the pa- 
rishioners { and, although the operations of this 
body had not been very brilliant, and it bad at- 
tracted bat little notice or support, yet both among 
laity and clergy some attention to the subject had 
been generally re-awakened, and the vague feeling, 
which had beta sometimes rising and spreading, . 
sometimes subsiding again and dying away, was 
soon blown into an eager and pretty widely diffused 
desire for the refieal or modification of the existing 
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law, when the commotion of refonn or change in 
ail thinga, excited by the grand ministerial war-cry 
of parliamentary nform^ began to All the air. But 
the opposition to patronage would still probably 
have failed to obtain the aijoeiidancy in the General 
Assembly, even under them favourable circttm- 
stances, if it bad not been for another change 
which had taken place in the itate of the chureh 
since Sir Henry Moncreiff wrote what baa been 
quoted above. Those clergymen, both leaders and 
subordinate members, of the popular party, of 
whom he speaks, who had for thirty or forty years 
gone along with their opponents in supporting Uie 
law of patronage, and who, whatever might have 
been their original opinions, could not, after so 
long an acquiescence, have w*ith any decency stood 
forth as Us assailants, had now all, or almost all, 
given place to another generation not so pledged or 
committed ; but many of whom, on the contrary, 
fresh from their college debating clubs, had come 
into the church courts with no other notions of 
either the practice or the principles of ecclesiastical 
polity, or ])olity of any kind, than what they had 
been naturally impressed with by the general inno- 
vating and democratic spirit of the day. The end 
of their pilotage of the vessel of the church, accord- 
ingly, has been as instructive as such atlemp's 
usually are : the confident anticipations and assur- 
ances i^ith which they entered upon their new course 
have been wholly falsified by the event ; instead of 
the Veto Act having, as they promitctl it W'ould do, 
brought new power and prosjierity to the establish- 
ment, it has well nigh blown it into the air. If, 
indeed, their real intention was revolution, or de- 
struction, and nut reform, they have been more 
successful. 

Nothing was done during this period to remove 
the ])o1iiical disabilities of the Protestant dis- 
senters ; the grand question of the Test and Cor|)o- 
ration Acts was never even discussed in parlia- 
ment; hut some greater security was given to the 
freedom of public worship, and certain antiquated 
restrictions and liabilities, which, although they 
had fallen practically into desuetude and almost 
into oblivion, might yet be thought to he offensive 
and insulting, were removed from the statute-book. 
On the other hand, however, an attempt was also 
made to narrow the limits of the liberty which had 
in modern times been conceded to (lie teaching of 
religious doctiines different from those inculcated 
by the established church. On the 29th of Aprils 
1811, Viscount Sidmouth, in the House of Lordi^ 
announced his intention of bringing in a bill to 
render more efficient the acts of the 1 Will, oiid 
Mary c. 18, and the 19 Geo. III. c. 44 , in oo for 
as they related to Protestant dissenting ministers, 
with the view, as he said, of correcting some existing 
abuses, which he held to be not omy inconsiatent 
with the due iiitcrpreution and meaning of those 
acts, but w ith their real and roost important ob- 
jects. On the 9th of May, accordingly, he brought 
forward his proposed measure, and explained ita 
design and provisions. By the act of the 19th of 
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Gko. IIL, amending 4hat of the Ut df Will, and 
Mary, commonly called Ibe Toleration Act, dii- 
aenting ministers or preachers, in order to their 
being entitled to the exemptions conferred by the 
Toleration Act, were required, in lieu of subscrip- 
tion to certain of the Thirty-nine Articles, merely 
to make a declaration of their being Christians and 
Protestants, and of their general belief in the 
Scriptures. But the question was, who were the 
persons entitled to the benefits conferred by the 
legislature upon this condition. In both acts they 
were described as persons dissenting from the 
Church of England, in holy orders, or pretanded 
holy orders, or pretending to holy orders, and being 
preachers or teachers of any congregation of dis- 
senting Protestants. The mode that had come to 
be pursued in the matter. Lord Sidmouth stated, 
was, “ that any person, however depraved, how- 
ever ignorant and illiterate, whether descending 
from a chimney or a pillory, if he appeared at the 
quarter sessions and claimed to take the oath of 
allegiance to his sovereign and that against popery, 
and made the necessary declaration provided by 
the 19th of Geo. III., was entitled to and could 
demand a certificate, although there was no proof 
of his fitness to preach, or of his having any con- 
gregation requiring liis ministerial services.** 
Bating the passion or rhetorical colouring of this 
statement, it was a correct account of the existing 
practice ; but from the largeness or vagueness of 
the terms employed in the two acts it might be 
fairly inferred that, loose or liberal as this practical 
interpretation of them might be thought, it scarcely 
went beyond the intentions of the legislature, which 
pretty evidently were that, provided security were 
given that the privilege would not be abused to 
the public preaching of sedition or absolute infi- 
delity, no obstruction should be placed in the way 
of any person who chose taking upon himself the 
function and character of a dissenting minister or 
religious teacher. Lord Sidmouth, however, thought 
otherwise. Some of the immunities, he observed, 
granted by the two acts threw a burthen upon the 
rest of the community. Down to 1802, for in- 
stance, one of those immunities had been an ex- 
emption from military service ; and still persons 
licensed under the two acts as dissenting preachers 
enjoyed an exemption from serving on juries and 
from other civil duties which were imposed upon 
the generality of their fellow-subjects. The acts, 
he also mentioned, bad been dififerently understood 
in difiFerent counties ; in Devon, Buckingham, and 
Norfolk, the certificate or licence continued to be 
granted or refused at the discretion of the magis- 
trates. From all this he inferred the necessity of 
the description of persons entitled to be licensed 
being more strictly defined, and also of a consider- 
able limitation being put upon the right. The bill 
proposed to restrict the licence under the acts to 
persons either having been actually appointed or 
admitted to be ministers of separate congr^ations 
of dissenting Protestants, duly certified and re- 
corded or registered according to law, or who 


should be recommended by at least six household- 
ers belonging to some one such recognised congre- 
gation. The measure, however, excited a ferment 
of opposition among the dissenters as soon as its 
nature came to be understood. When Lord Sid- 
mouth moved the second reading on the l'7th,both 
Lord Stanhope and Lord Grey urged the post- 
ponement of the motion for a few days, that there 
might be time for the numerous classes of persons 
who conceived their interests to be afifected by the 
provisions of the bill to petition the House. Earl 
Grosvenor, however, on the other hand, approved 
of the principle of ^the proposed change, and 
thought it would tend both to strengthen the esta- 
blished church and to make religion in general 
more respectable and more respected. Lord 
Redesdale, acknowledging that the bill certainly 
seemed greatly to agitate the public mind, observed 
that a measure framed upon similar principles, 
which had been proposed by himself some years 
before in the House of Commons, had appeared to 
meet with general approbation. The motion for 
the second reading was ultimately deferred till the 
21 St, and then it gave rise to a lung debate. Be- 
fore Lord Sidmouth rose, Lord Liverpool, as the 
representative of the government, admitting the 
good intentions with which his noble friend had 
moved in the matter, and only lamenting that 
the real object and tendency of the bill had been 
so much misconceived, and that so much agitation 
and alarm had prevailed respecting it since it had 
been brought before the House* suggested the ex- 
pediency, in the circumstance^-of its being vv ith- 
drawn. I^ord Sidmouth, however, declined to 
accede to this request. About five bundled peti- 
tions against the bill were then presented by Earl 
Stanhope, Lord Holland, the Earl of Lauderdale, 
the Earl of Moira, Earl Grey, the Earl of Ros-slyn, 
Lord Erskine, the Marquess of Lansdowne, and 
other peers. One, it was stated, was signed by 
above 4000 persons. In the speech with which 
he introduced his motion Lord Sidmouth went at 
some length into an explanation and defence of tlie 
bill. As an illustration of the abuses that prevailed 
under the existing practice he stated a case that 
had come before the magistrates of Stafford, where 
a man who could not read or write had applied for 
a certificate. *'One of the magistrates inquired 
if he could sign his name : his reply was, he did 
not come there to write. The magistrate told him, 
if he would read the act he would find what was 
required, and he asked him to read aloud ; to this 
the applicant answered, he did not come there to 
read. He was then interrogated if he could write. 
His reply was, No ; he was not ashamed to own it. 
Could he read? No. The magistrate observed 
how improper it was for him to claim this certi- 
ficate, who could not read the Bible, the doctrines 
of which he was about to preach. . . To this the 

other, with an unblushing countenance, replied 
that the magistrate knew nothing of inspiration.** 
The man got his certificate. In silting down, 
however, his lordship observed that, seeing the 
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hostility or indifference of the government, tnd 
the disposition that prevailed against the bill, he 
did not expect that it would pats. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury, for his own part, thought the mea- 
sure a good one. but of much more importance to 
the dissenters than to the established church ; and 
therefore, ** as the dissenters, who at first approved 
of the bill, it now appeared, differed from it, he 
considered it to be unwise and impolitic to press 
It against their inclination or consent/* Lord 
Erskme affirmed that the numerous petitions which 
had been that night presented against the bill Were 
but a tenth part of the number that would be 
poured into the House if time were afforded for 
their transmission from the remoter parts of the 
country. It was, he declared, a mistake to Bup> 
])OBe, as had been asserted by the mover of the 
bill, that itinerant preachers or probationers, by 
subscribing the declaration and taking out the 
licence, became exempted from parochial offices. 
“ There could be no doubt in the minds of magis- 
trates on this subject, and a sitigle mandamus in 
the court of King’s Bench would decide the matter 
at once and for ever.** Lord Erskinc moved that 
the bill be read a second time that day six months. 
Lord Holland and Earl Stanhope also spoke at 
considerable length and with much animation 
against the measure. Earl Grey, in answer to 
what had been said about persons obtaining ex- 
emptions from the militia improperly by taking 
out licences to preach, observed that this was im- 
possible, as by an act passed in 1802 no person 
was entitled to be so exempted unless he was the 
minister of a separate congregation. “ Nor was 
that alone sufficient. The party applying was re- 
stricted from following any trade, that of a school- 
master excepted. These regulations were most 
minutely adhered to both in the general and local 
militia ; and, much as he objected to the bill, he 
would be content to withdraw his opposition if the 
noble viscount could show him a single instance 
since the act of 1802 where exemption had been 
obtained improjierly by a dissenter.’* His lord- 
ship afterwards referred to ccrlain returns on the 
table of the House, from which it appeared that 
the whole number of persons who had been licensed 
for the last forty-eight years amounted to 3678, or 
about 77 annually on an average ; that for the last 
twelve years the number had been 1173, or about 
97 annually ; and that for the six years from 1802 
to 1^08 the number had been 963, or about 160 
per annum. From this account Lord Grey inferred 
that neither the actual number nor the increase of 
persons availing themselves of the law which it 
was now desired to modify justified that proposed 
interference. In the end the amendment was 
carried without a division, and the bill was conse- 
quently lost. 

In this same session, on the 2lBt of March, a 
few weeks before Lord Sidmouth be^an his abor- 
tive attempt, Earl Stanhope had presented to the 
Lords a short bill entitled ‘ For the better securing 
Liberty of Conscience.* He had, it apiiears, pro- 


posed it on a previosa evening aa a rider to tlie 
Mutiny Bill. The measure, however, dote not 
seem to have been farther proceeded with that 
year. But in the next aession, on the 2nd of June, 
1812, his loniship brought forward a naw bill 
** For the relief of certain luembera of the Church 
cf England and others from the operation of cev* 
tain unjust penalties and diaabiliues,” which was 
then read a first time, and the second reading of 
which his lordship moved on the 3rd of July. 
He explained that it did not touch either the Test 
and Corporation Acts, or the question of what waa 
called Catholic Emancipation ; ** the object of it 
merely being to prevent persona from incurring 
any disability on account of their religious opi- 
nions, with a proviso to prevent religious opinions 
from being made the stalking-horse for exciting 
disorder.** It appears to have licen a measure of 
the same kind with that brought forward by hit 
lordship in 1789, of which an ample account ia 
given in our last Book.* To show the absurdity 
and injustice of the penalties exigible under the 
old statutes from [lersons not going to church, lie 
now remarked that it had become physically im- 
possible for a large proportion of his majesty’s 
subjects to go to church, inasmuch as it appeared 
from retuins lately printed by order of the House 
that there were 4,000,000 more people in England 
than all the churches of the establishment could 
contain. “The subject of unilurmity,’* wc are 
told, “ his lordship illustrated by an anecdote of 
the chapel clock with four faces in Vere-street, near 
Cuvcndish-square, to which, on passing one day, 
he looked up to see the hour, and observed that 
on one of the faces it was live o’clock ; but, having 
an angular view, he saw that the second face 
pointed at a quarter past five : thinking this very 
odd, he looked at the third face, and found that to 
point at half-past five ; this was odder still : he 
looked at the fourth face, and this was three quar- 
ters past five.*’ If this anecdote wss intended to 
insinuate that the uniiormity assumed by the law 
to exist in the esiablished church was in reality no 
uniformity at all, it is to be hoped that matters 
have since improved in that respect, as well as 
with the clock at Vere-strect Chapel. Another 
remark which his lordship made upon the same 
head was, that the vanatiuns between the Book of 
Common Prayer as printed at Oxford sod as 
printed at Cambridge amounted to above 4000* 
Nobody seems to have thought it worth while to 
answer Stanhope ; but, when the question was put 
to the vote, the bill was thrown out by a roajoriw 
of 31 to 10. Upon this Lord Holland asked if it 
was to be understood that nothing was to be done 
by the government with regard to the dieabilitiei 
under which the dissenters laboured ; linoe in diet 
esse he should himself feel it his duty to submit 
some proposition to the House on the subject. In 
reply Lord Liverpool declared himself thoroughly 
convinced that some alteration of ^e existing Isirs 
was absolutely necessary ; and he added that the 
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subject had engaged the most serious attention of 
the cabinet, and that, notwithstanding the many 
difficulties that were to be overcome, he hoped to 
be able in the course of a few days to bring forward 
a bill which should remedy the evils complained 
of. On the 10th of the same month, accordingly. 
Lord Castlereagh, in the Commons, moved for and 
obtained leave to bring in a bill “ to repeal certain 
acts, and amend other acts, relating to religious 
worship and assemblies, and persons teaching or 
preaching therein.” One leading object of this 
measure was to remove all doubts as to the right 
of persons professing to be desirous of officiating 
as dissenting religious teachers to obtain certidcates 
entitling them to act in that capacity. The bill 
was read a first and second time without opposi- 
tion, and when it came to the third reading, on 
the 20th, Mr. William Smith, the chief leader of 
the dissenting interest in the House, expressed the 
gratification he felt at the evidence thus afforded 
of the increasing liberality of the times. “ The 
Toleration Act,” he observed, “ had been formerly 
construed by the magistrates as enabling them, at 
their discretion, to refuse qualifications, instead of 
confining exemptions within the bounds of the law. 
A noble lord (Sidmouth) had attempted to rectify 
by his bill the misconstructions which had taken 
place, but that bill gave great alarm to the dis- 
senters in general. He must, however, perfectly 
acquit the noble lord of any hostile feelings towards 
the dissenters, and was sure that he meant his bill 
for their good, but they differed in opinion from 
his lordship as to the probable effects of it. He 
thought that the present bill would remove the 
practical evils which the dissenters had to com- 
plain of, although it did not recognise the great 
principle which they maintained, that the civil 
magistrate had no right to interfere in matters of 
religious opinion, and that every man was to pro- 
fess or promulgate any religious opinions provided 
he did not disturb the public peace.” The bill, 
which passed through all its stages in both Houses 
without opposition, and became the statute 52 
Geo. 111. c. 155, besides settling the question as 
to the right of dissenters to be licensed as religious 
teachers, entirely repealed the 13 and 14 Car. II. 
c. 1, by which penalties were imposed upon 
Quakers and others who should refuse to take 
oaths; the 17 Car. II. c. 2, known as the Five- 
Mile Act, and by which also all persons were 
prohibited, upon pain of fine and imprisonment, 
from teaching schools, unless they should be 
licensed by the ordinary, and should have sub- 
scribed a declaration of conformity to the liturgy, 
and should reverently frequent divine worship in 
the established church ; and the 22 Car. 11. c. 1, 
commonly called the Conventicle Act.* In lieu 
of these old restraints it enacted simply that dis- 
senting places of worship should be registered in 
the bishop's or archdeacon’s court ; that they must 
not be locked, bolted, or barred during the time of 
divine service ; and that the preachers or teachers 
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must be licensed according to the 19 Geo. III. c. 
44. These conditions being complied with, the 
persons officiating in, or resorting to, such places 
of worship were declared entitled to all the benefits 
of the Toleration Act; and the disturbance of their 
assemblies was made a punishable offence. 

This measure, however, although it satisfied the 
dissenters themselves, was far from satisfying their 
great volunteer champion in the House of Lords. 
In the speech noticed above, which he made on 
the 3rd of July in moving the second reading of 
his own bill, Lord Stanhope is reported to have 
spoken as follows, in reference to a proposition for 
amending or settling the law in regard to the licens- 
ing of dissenting preachers (of the same nature 
With that contained in the more comprehensive 
measure of the government afterwards introduced), 
which Mr. Smith appears to have already brought 
forward in the Commons : — “ One Mr. William 
Smith had lately been dabbling in these matters, 
but not with much success. He jiroposcd by his 
bill a completely new system, according to which 
licences w^ere to be granted not only to a man to 
preach, but old women were not even allowed to 
say their prayers without it : people were not to 
be allow^ed to exercise tlieir natural rights without 
permission from Mr. William Smith. The quan- 
tify of licences required w'ould be innumerable, 
and it would have been a great improvement of 
the scheme if Mr. Chancellor Vansittart had 
thought of making it a very fruitful source of 
revenue by imposing a stamp-duty of 5f. or 10.r. 
on every licence.” It was to liiLese observations, 
wc suppose, that Mr. Smith alluded in his speech 
in the debate on the third rending of the govern- 
ment bill on the 20th, when he described that 
measure as one that would be felt by all the dis- 
senters to be a great lulvnntage gained by them, 
and as “ far from meriting the opprobrious epi- 
thets which had been bestuv\ed upon it m another 
place.” Another circumstance connected with the 
history of this act that ought nut to be omitted is, 
that It had originally sprung from the suggestion 
of the late chancellor of the exchequer, Mr. Perce- 
val, as was stated by his successor, Mr. Vansittart, 
in the course of this same debate. The measure, 
Mr. Vansittart also said, **gave him peculiar 
pleasure when viewed in conjunction with the 
other proceedings of the legislature, and when he 
considered that the same parliament which had 
shown the utmost liberality of sentiment towards 
the dissenters had been no less distinguished by 
its bountiful regard to the interests of the esta- 
blished church. It had nut been deterred by the 
difficulties of a period of such extraordinary exer- 
tion and expense from providing for the wants of 
the parochial clergy by grants of unexampled 
munificence: besides the discharge of the land- 
tax on small livings to the value of at least 
200,000/., and which commenced in 1806, direct 
grants had been made for their augmentation 
amounting, in the four last years to no less than 
400,000/. ” 
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The legislation, during the present period, for | 
the relief of the dissenters was completed in the 
next session by the passing of an act (the 53 
Oeo. III. c. 160) removing certain penalties im- 
posed by an act of 1698 (the 9 and 10 Will 111. 
c. 32) upon persons impugning the doctrine of j 
the Trinity. By the law thus repealed the denial 
of the doctrine of ilie Trinity was punishable, for 
the first offence, by incapacity to hold any office or 
place of trust; and, for the second, by incapacity 
to bring any action, or to be guardian, executor, 
or legatee, or purchaser of lands, together with im- 
prisonment for three years without bail. The 
repealing bill originated with Mr. William Smith, 
who moved for, and obtained, leave to bring it in 
on the 5th of May, 1813, the government offering 
no objection ; and, having gone through all its 
previous stages, it was read a third time and passed 
in the Jjords on the 22nd of July. ** It should 
seem now, therefore,” observes Mr. Justice Cole* 
ridge, in noticing the effect of this act, “that the 
temporal courts have no jurisdiction directly in 
ca^es of heresy, but they may still have to deter- 
mine collaterally what falls within that description ; 
as, in a ([vare impcdity if the bishop pleads that 
he refused the clerk fur heresy, it is said that he 
must set forth the particular point ; for the court, 
having cognisance of the original cause, must, by 
consequence, have a power as to all collateral and 
incidental matters \shich are necessary foritsdeter- 
tmnation, though in themselves they belong to ano- 
ther jurisdiction.”* 

Almost the only names of general literary cele- 
brity among the dissenting clergy of this period are 
those of the lute Reverend Robert Hull, of Leices- 
ter, and John Foster, of Bristol, llie author ot 
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the well-known ‘ Essays on the Formation of Cha- 
racter ;* the former distinguished for his flowing 
and finished eloquence, the latter for originality of 
thought and force of st^le. The Baptist connexion^ 
we believe, claims both these writers. Of popular 
preachers and active controversial pamphleteers 

* Note OD Blarkflniip. 4 Ci>in. iiO. Ur. Jiutiee Colendg* rvfvn 
to lUwkios, 1*1. C. 11. 1 c. X. 
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almost every sect could boast the Methodists of 
Rowland Uil), and William Huntingdon, and Mat- 
thew Wilks ; the Independents of John Clayton, 
Sen. and William Bengo Collyer ; the Uoitariana of 
Theophilus Lindsey and Thomas Belshain, &c. Ac. ; 
but no name eminent fur theological learning gracea 
this portion of the annals of any of the dissenting 
churches. 

No other subject was so fully or to frequently 
discussed in parliament during this ]>ericxl as Uiat 
of the removal of the political disahiliiics of tlie 
Roman Catholics, or what was now commonly 
styled the question of Catholic Emancipation. Any- 
thing like a detailed account of the crowded luc- 
cesBiun of debates and other proceedings which 
make up the history of this question f^rom the 
Union with Ireland till the death of George III. 
would fill several large volumes. We can heie, 
therefore, only attempt the merest outline or index 
of the course of the long controversy. 

It is a curious fact, little adverted to or remem- 
bered in the present day, that the Union, when 
proposed by Mr. Pitt, received the general approba- 
tion and support of the Irish Catholics, and that 
their aid materially contributed to the currying 
of the measure. The Irish parliament, before its 
evtinction, hud incurred the liostility of the Roman 
Catholics by obstinately refusing to admit them to 
seats ill it. Mr. Pitt, on the other hand, had joiig 
been the fiicnd and supporter of their claims, 
which lK)th he and they exfiected to be able to 
carry in the imperial parliament. The cordiality 
which subsisted between the two parties was 
evinced by the result of the deliberations of “ a 
inerting of the Roman Catholic prelates held at 
Dublin on the 17th, 18lh, and 19th of January, 
1799, to deliberate on a proposal from govern- 
ment of an independent provision for the Roman 
Catholic clergy ut Ireland, under certain regula- 
tions, not incompatible wiih their doctrines, disci- 
pline, or just influenrc when it was resoLed 
“ That a provision, through government, for the 
Roman Catholic clergy of this kingdom [of Ire- 
land], competent and secured, ought to be thank- 
fully accepted and ” That, in the appointment 
of the prelates of the Roman Catholic religion to 
the vacant sees within the kingdom, such interfer- 
ence of government as may enable it to be satisfied 
of the loyalty of the person appointed is just, and 
ought to be agreed to.” All the four Roman 
Catholic archbishops were present, and signed 
these resolutions. 

Mr. Pitt, finding that he could not move the 
king to consent to the concession of the Roman 
Catholic claims, resigned a few days after the 
meeting of the first imperial parliament, in the 
end of January 1801. Mainly by his influence, 
however, the discussion of the question in parlia- 
ment was kept back throughout Mr. Addington's 
administration; nor was it mentioned during so 
much of the current session as elapsed after Mr. 
Pitt*s resumption of office in May 1804. 

But on the 21tt of January, 1805, within a week 
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after the commencemeiit oT the next BesBion, the 
Earl of Suffolk, in the Houte of Lords, gave notice 
of a motion on the subject, if it should not be 
taken up by some other peer, or if nothing should 
be done in regard to it by ministers. On the 19th 
of March thereafter Lord Grenville intimated that 
he should on the 25th present to the House a peti- 
tion on the part of his majesty’s Roman Catholic 
subjects in Ireland. This he did accordingly, and 
the petition, after having been read by the clerk, 
was, in terms of Lord Grenville’s motion, ordered 
to lie on the table ; but the motion of the Duke of 
Norfolk that it should be printed was negatived. 
On the same day a similar petition was presented 
in the Commons by Mr. Fox. On Friday, the 
10th of May, Lord Grenville moved in the Lords 
that the petition should be then taken into consi- 
deration in a committee of the whole House. In 
the course of his speech, referring to the hopes ex- 
cited in the minds of the Catholics of Ireland at 
the time of the Union, Lord Grenville said, ‘‘No 
authorised assurance was ever given ; no promise 
was ever made to the Catholics that such a mea- 
sure would be the consequence of the Union ; but 
it is no lees true that, by the arguments of those 
who supported the Union, by the course of reason- 
ing in doors and out of doors, hopes were given 
that the subject of Catholic Emancipation would 
be more favourably considered here than it was 
ever likely to be in the parliament of Ireland. 
Those who wished well to the Union could not so 
far betray their trust as not to state that one of the 
recommendations of the measure was that it did 
seem to afford the only practicable mode of pre- 
venting the renewal of the disputes which had 
produced such calamities in Ireland. It was not, 
therefore, either from jicrsons authorised or not 
authorised to make assurances as to the effect of 
the Union that the hopes of the Catholics w’Cre 
raised ; it was from the nature of the subject itself 
that they entertained, and were justified in enter- 
taining, great and sanguine expectations that the 
measure would lead to the consequences so 
anxiously desired.” The opposition to the motion 
was led by Lord Hawkesbury (afterwards Earl of 
Liverpool), secretary of state for the home de- 
partment. His lordship said, “ 1 have great 
satisfaction in feeling, that, differing as I do on 
part of the subject from some persons whose vote 
this night will be dictated by the same general 
principles as my own, no efforts have been omitted 
by me to prevent this question from being agitated 
under the present circumstances. Similar exer- 
tions for the same purpose have been made by my 
noble friend who is at the head of the government 
of Ireland (the Earl of Hardwicke): but, as all 
our exertions have proved ineffectual, as the Ca- 
tholics have been advised to press forWkrd their 
claims on the attention of parliament at this par- 
ticular period, contrary to their own interests, and, 
as 1 think, to a just consideration of what is due 
to the tranquillity of the empire, I feel it to be a 
duty to have no reserve on the subject.” He then 


stated that, though he thought the circumstances 
of the time furnished alone a sufficient ground of 
opposition to the motion, yet hie own objections 
applied to any time and to any circumstances in 
which the subject could be brought forward. In 
the debate that followed the motion was supported 
by Lords Spencer and Holland, and opposed by 
the Duke of Cumberland, Lord Sidmouth, Lord 
Mulgrave (chancellor of the duchy of I.AricaBter), 
Earl Camden (secretary of state for the colonies), 
the Bishop of Durham (Barrington), Lord Redes- 
dale (Irish chancellor), and the Earl of Limern'k ; 
at four o’clock on Saturday morning the discussion 
was adjourned till Monday ; when it was resumed 
on that evening, the motion was supported by the 
Earl of Suffolk, the Earl of Oxford, Lord Hutchin- 
son, the Earl of Ormond, the Earl of Albemarle, 
the Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of Moira, Earl 
Darnley, Lord King, and the Earl of Longford ; 
it was opposed by the Earl of Buckinghamshire, 
Lord Carleton, Lord Boringdon, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury (Sutton), the lord chancellor (Eldon), 
Lord Harroi^hy (foreign secretary), the Earl of 
Westmoreland (lord privy seal), the Bishop of St. 
Asaph (Horsley), Lord Ellen borough. Lord Auck- 
land, and Lord Bolton ; and, after Jjord Grenville 
had replied, the House divided at near six o’clock 
on Tuesday morning, when the numbers were found 
to be, for the motion 49 (including 12 proxies), 
against it 178 (including 45 proxies). Lord 
Auckland, who w'as in office under Pitt when the 
Union with Ireland w'as arranged, in the course of 
his speech said; “ It will ever^be a consideration 
of just pride to me that I have borne no small 
share in adjusting all the details of that transac- 
tion ; and 1 do not hesitate to declare that, if the 
concessions now proposed were in the contempla- 
tion of those with whom I acted at that time, their 
views were industriously concealed from me, and 
from others of their associates. It is indeed true 
that, soon after the Union, there was, apparently, 
a sudden change in the opinions of some leading 
persons respecting the subject now in discussion. 
1 do not impute any blame to that change, or doubt 
its sincerity, though I must deplore it. That 
change has given an irreparable shock to the con- 
fidence of public men in each other; and to it 
perhaps are owing many of the distractions and 
difficulties under which the empire hajs since la- 
boured.” On this same evening, the 13th, a motion 
to the same effect with that of Lord Grenville was 
made in the Commons by Mr. Fox: here the 
opposition to it was led by one of the most furious 
and extreme enemies of concession, the famous 
Dr. Duigenan, member for the city of Armagh 
he was followed on the same side by the attorney- 
general (Perceval) and Mr. Alexander ; the only 
other speech delivered in Biipport of the motion 

* The report of Dr. Duinnan'i ipeech fllls fifty 4wo lon^ oolumni 
of the ‘Parliamentary Deliatai.* Grattan. «ho roie immedlololy 
after him, deoonbed it ae coneiating of four parti ; lat, invective ngaiiut 
the religion oi Uie CathulkM ; Sodly , invective againit die prewnt 
generation; Srdly, invective ^iiinit Uie poet; and etiily, inrerilve 
Hgainat the future. " Here," laid Grattan, ** the limltaof creation 
intorpoied, and etopped the learned member." 
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thftt night WM a brilliant oration by Grattan, who 
■poke on thit occasion for the first time in the im« 
perial parliament; at three o’clock on Taesday 
morning the debate waa adjourned; when the 
House re-assembled that evening the motion was 
supported by Mr. William Smith, Mr. Lee, Dr. 
Lawrence, Mr. George Ponsonby, Mr. Windham, 
Sir John New'port, Mr. Maurice Fitzgerald, the , 
Hon. H. A. Dillon, Mr. John Latouche, Sir John > 
Coxe Hippesley, (Lionel Hiley Hutchinson, and 1 
Mr. Hawthorn ; it was opposed by Sir William Scott, l 
Mr. Foster, the chancellor of the exchequer (Pitt), , 
Mr. Archdale, Mr. Shaw, Mr. Hiley Addington, ’ 
Lord De Blaquiere, Sir George Hill, and Sir Wil- 
lism Dolben ; Fox replied at considerable length ; 
and then the House divided a little before five 
o’clock on Wednesday morning, when the motion 
was negatived by a majority ot 336 against 124. 
Pitt, whose speech was not a long one, of course 
took his ground in resisting the motion upon the 
time and circum.stances in which it had been 
brought forw’ard. The considerations, he stated, 
which made it impossible for him to urge eman- 
cipation while he was in office before made it 
equally impossible for him to urge it now'. “ See- 
ing, sir,” he concluded, “ what are the opinions of 
the times, what is the situation of men’s minds, 
and the sentiments of all descriptions and classes, 
of the other branch of the legislature, and even the 
prevailing opinion of this House, I feel that I 
should act contrary to a sense of my duty, and even 
inconsistently with the original grounds upon which 
I thought the measure ought to be brought for- 
ward, if I countenanced it under the present cii- 
cumstances, or if I hesitated in giving my decided 
negative to the House going into a committee.” 

The majorities on this occasion, in lioth Houses, 
were swelled by all those friends of the principle 
of concession who had taken office w’uh or attached 
themselves to Pitt, and who felt, or professed to 
feel, with him that the measure ought not to have 
been brought forward at that moment. Mr. Pitt 
died in January 1806, and then Mr. Fox and 
Lord Grenville came into power. Nothing waa 
done for the Catholics in the premiership of Fox, 
any more than had been done for them in that of 
Pitt. On the 11th of March, immediately after 
the formation of the new administration, when the 
Hon. H. A. Dillon, in the House of Commons, 
requested to he informed what were the intentions 
of the government with regard to emancipation, 
remarking that rumours had gone abroad of a 
very extraordinary change of aentimenta having 
taken place in certain quarters on that subject, 
Fox, with something of pettishness, declined an> 
awering the question. “ So far,” he said, ” at I 
am concerned in this question, whenever it comes 
under discussion I shall be perfectly ready to state 
my opinion ; and all I think it necessary to say 
as to my future conduct is to refer to a consider- 
ation of my past. I cannot, however, hesitate to 
state, that, if any gentleman were to ask my advice 
as to the propriety of bringing forward the Catholic 
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claims it present, 1 should rerommend him to take 
into coniideration the prospect of success, and the 
greater probability of succeeding this year or the 
next ; at the tame time to bear in mind the iasue 
of laat year’s discussion.” This almost Monnted 
to an admission, upon Put’s own grounds, tbit the 
lute premier had judged rightly in oppoaiiig the 
attempt then made. At all events Fox, now that 
he was himself premier, pursued the very same 
course. 

Fox died in September 1806, leaving Lord Gren- 
ville at the head of afikirs ; and then, on the 5th 
of March, 1807, the first day of the next aesaion, 
with a new parliament, X^ord Howick, secretary 
for foreign affairs, moved for and obtained leave 
in the Commons to bring in, not a measure for 
giving the Catholics scats in parliament, but only 
a bill for enabling them to hold the higher com* 
missions in the army and navy. The fate of this 
proposition, involving, us it did, that of the ministry 
which brought it forward, foims a memorable 
part of the general history of the country.* On 
the 18th of March the second reading of the bill, 
which had been already twice postponed, waa, on 
the motion of Lord Howick, poatponed a third 
time, under circumstances stated not at that mo- 
ment to admit of explanation. In point of fact, 
the ministers, finding that the king would not give 
his consent to the hill, agreed to withdraw it ; but 
his majesty, not satisfied with this, required them 
to sign an eng^tgement that they would propose no 
further concessions to the Roman Catholica ; and 
the day after ihcir refusal to comply with that 
demand he sent them an intimation that he must 
look out for other servants. 

After this Catholic emancipation h^'came almost 
an annual question in jiarliament. In 1808 the 
immediate consideration of the subject by a com- 
mittee of the whole House was moved on the 25th 
of May by Mr. Grattan in the Commons, and on 
the 27th by Lord Grenville in the Lords. In the 
Commons the motion was negatived, on a division 
at SIX o’clock on the morning of the 26th, by a 
majority of 281 against 128; in the Lords it was 
negatived by 161 to 74. All the miniatera, including 
Mr. Canning, Lord Castlereagh, and the other 
members of the government who professed them- 
selves favourable to the abstract principle of eman- 
cipation, Btill, after the example of Mr. Pitt, vot^ 
agamat the proposition in the circumstances in 
which it had been brought forward. 

Grattan’a speech on this occasion is memorable, 
as having contained the first mention of the famous 
project of the Peto, which he announced as a pro- 
position that the Catholics had authorised him to 
I make: the proposition, he said, ii this; ” That in 
the future nomination of bishona his majesty may 
interfere and exercise his royal privilege, by pat- 
ting a negative upon such nomination ; that is, in 
other words, to say, that no Catholic bishop shall 
be appointed without the entire arorobation of his 
majesty.” It turned out afterwards that Grattan’s 

• Smssic. rr.tM.tfi. 
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authority for making ^his propoaition was a paper 
drawn up by the Rev. Dr. Milner of Wolverhamp- 
ton, one of the English vicars-apostolic, and the 
accredited agent of the IrUh Catholic hierarchy, 
who, having been sent for to London on the eve 
of the parliamentary discussions, and consulted 
by Lord Fingal, Ijord Grenville, Mr. Grattan, 
and Mr. Ponsonby, had put into the hands of 
the last-named gentleman the following state- 
ment : — “ The Catholic prelates of Ireland are 
willing to give a direct negative power to his 
majesty’s government, with respect to the nomina- 
tion of their titular bishoprics, in such manner 
that, when they have among themselves resolved 
who is the fittest person for the vacant see, they 
will transmit his name to his majesty's ministers ; 
and, if the latter shall object to that name, they 
will transmit another and another, until a name is 
presented to which no objection is made; and 
(which is never likely to be the case) should the Pope 
refuse to give those essentially necessary spiritual 
powers, of which he is the depository, to the per- 
son so presented by the Catholic bishops, and so 
approved of by government, they will continue to 
present other names, till one occurs which is agree- 
able to both parties, namely the crown and the 
apostolic see.” 

It appears, however, that very soon after the 
rising of parliament objections began to be started 
among the Catholics to the granting of this Veto. 
The opposition is said to have first shown itself in 
a clerical synod held at Cork ; after which at a 
meeting of bishops convened at Dublin in Septem- 
ber it was resolved to be “ the decided opinion of 
the Roman Catholic prelates of Ireland that it is 
inexpedient to introduce any alteration in the 
canonical mode hitherto observed in the nomina- 
tion of the Irish Catholic bishops, which mode 
long experience has proved to be unexceptionable, 
wise, and salutary.” The publication of this reso- 
lution immediately divided the upper classes of the 
Irish Catholics into two parties — those who still con- 
tinued to support the Veto and those who sided w ith 
the clergy in opposing it ; but the lower classes, 
as was to be expected, nearly all sided with the 
clergy against the Veto. 

The next parliamentary discussion was in 1810. 
On the 18th of May in that year Mr. Grattan, in 
the Commons, moved that the petition of the 
Roman Catholics should be referred to a committee 
of the whole House ; the debate was protracted by 
adjournment over two other days, the 25th of May 
and the Ist of June; on a division there were 109 
votes for the motion, and 213 against it. In the l.iOrds 
a similar motion was made by the Earl of Donough- 
moreon the 6th of June, and, after a long debate, 
was rejected by a majority of 154 (including 62 
proxies) to 68 (including 32 proxies). AH the mem- 
bers of the government, whatever opinions they pro- 
fessed to hold on the abstract question, still con- 
tinued to resist the claims in the circumstances in 
which they were brought forward. Canning spoke 
against the motion in the Commons ; and Lord 


Grenville, who had been recently elected chancel- 
lor of the university of Oxford, did not appear in 
its defence in the Lords. 

In 1811 the same motions which had been made 
in the preceding session were repeated in the 
Commons by Grattan on the 31 it of May, and in 
the Lords by Lord Donoughmore on the 18th of 
June. The majority against the motion was in 
the Commons 146 to 83; in the Lords 121 (in- 
cluding 47 proxies) to 62 (including 26 proxies). 

For some time before this certain proceedings 
of the leaders of the Roman Catholics in Ireland 
had been attracting'extraordinary attention. The 
public interests of the Irish Catholics had long 
been watched over by what was culled the Catholic 
Committee, which appears to have usually con- 
sisted of a few noblemen and gentlemen of that 
persuasion, selected or appointed principally on 
account of their residence in Dublin. But at a 
general meeting of the Catholics held in May, 
1809, a new constitution was given to this com- 
mittee, which was now made to consist of all the 
Catholic peers of Ireland, of all the surviving 
members of the Catholic Convention of 1793, of 
the remaining members of the two committees that 
had prepared the Catholic petitions to parliament 
in 1805 and 1807, and of 36 representatives from 
the panslies of the city of Dublin. This numerous 
body held several meetings in the months of July, 
October, and November, 1809, at which there 
were long and warm debates; and then, having 
agreed upon a new petition to parliament, it dis- 
solved itself. In 1810 the t^me committee was 
re-H})pointed at another general meeting, and con- 
tinued to act throughout that year, drawing to 
itself more and more of the attention of the public 
and of the government, both by the increasing 
violence of the debates that took place, and by the 
new character that its proceedings assumed in 
other respects; for it no longer now confined itself 
to the preparation of a petition to parliament, but 
took up all sorts of matters that could be in any 
way brought under the description of Catholic 
grievances, .n eluding the acts of the authorities, the 
administiation of the law, and the other occurrences 
of the day. The government, however, although 
it kept a watchful eye upon what was going on, did 
not interfere till the committee addressed a circular 
letter to the Catholics in every county of Ireland, 
stating “ their conviction of the imperative ne- 
cessity of an increase of their numbers,” so that 
there might be managers of the petition which the 
committee had been entrusted to prepare con- 
nected with every part of the country ; “ that the 
committee should become the depository of the 
collective wisdom of the Catholic body ; that it 
should be able to ascertain, in order to obey, the 
wishes, and clearly understand the wants, of ail 
their Catholic fellow- subjects ;” and suggeaiqig 
the propriety of ten managers of the petition being 
appointed in every county. The letter affected to 
warn those to whom it was addressed that accord- 
ing to the existing law no species of delegation oi 




representation could be suffered to take place, nor { be conducted. One main object* it appeared, waa 
could any person, ** without a gross violation ot | to secure secrecy ; and nsuies were sent down 
the law, be a representative or delegate, or act, | from Uubliu of particular persons resident in that 
under any name, as a representative or delegate.*’ | city whom the coiumitiee recommended to be le- 
At the same time it was clearl> intimated, though turned as delegates from certam places ; sad by 
not expressly stated, that the county managers ' this contrivance it «bs expected that a full aUeud- 
were all to be members of the great Dublin com- | ance would always he secured. ” It may be noted 
mittee: in those cases in which there were any > that of this Catholic Commiitce Mr. 'O'Couuell 
persons connected with the county among the sur- | was already a leading member, 
vivors of the delegates 'of 1793, it was directed | Whatever may be thought of the supineness of 
that, as these persons were already constituted the government up to tins time, it seemed to be 
members of the committee, only so many addi- | now determined to wipe off that imputation at 
tional managers should be appointed as would least. On the 13lh ol February Mr. Wellesley 
make up the number to ten ; and in conclusion the Pule addressed from the Cosile a circular leiUT to 
letter said: — In appointing those managers, the the shenfla and chief magistrates in ail the Irish 
rammiltee respectfully solicit your particular at- counties calling uikui them to caune to be arrested 
tention to the many advantages to be derived from and cnmniitied to prison, or only set at large u{h»u 
naming managers whose avocations require or bail, is 11 persons in any way concerned in sending 
leisure permits their permanent or occasional re- | up the so-callcd managers to the CuUiohc coro- 
sidence in Dublin, where the ultimate arrange- mittee, which body was expressly designated in 
ments as to the petition can best be made.” This the letter “an unlawful UBseinbly.” The law 
letter, signed “ Edward Ray, Secretary to the Ge- upon which the secretary for Ireland grounded this 
neral Committee of the Catholics in Ireland sitting | order was an act passed by the Irish parliament m 
in Dublin,” was dated from the committee’s place | 1793 (the 3.3 Geo. III. c 29) rniiiJed “ An Act 
of meeting. No. 4, Capel Street, 1st January, 1611. i to prevent the election or appointment of unlawful 
It appears, however, that, having no doubt been ! assemblies, under pretence of preparing or pre- 
prepared by a sub-committee, it was kept a pro- j senting public petitions or other addresses to his 
found secret from all except the confidential per- majesty or the parliament it had l)ccn passed 
eons to whom it was sent, and escaped even tlic to put down the Catliolic Convention of that ycaf* 
vigilance of the government, for about three weeks : and was commonly known by the name oi the 
It is affirmed to have been not till the 23rd of Convention Act. On the 18th of February, as 
January that the Irish government became pos- »t)on as the letter was heard of in England, the 
sessed of the fact that such a letter had hetn writ- aubject was mentioned in the House of Lords by 


ten, and not till the 10th or 12th of February that 
they obtained a copy of it. It is acknowledged, 
however, which seems somewhat extriiordinary, 
that they “ at the same time received private in- 
formation of the most secret nature that several 


I the Earl of Moira, and in the Commons by Mr. 
! Ponsonby ; ministers stated that the proceeding 
j had been taken without their knowledge ; but the 
I intimation of it which they had received from the 
! authorities at Dublin Castle “ was,” Lord Liver- 


thousand copies of that letter were circulating in 
Ireland ; that many members of the augmented 
committee had been returned ; that some of them 
had actually arrived in Dublin ; and that the whole 
of them were expected to arrive time enough for 
the meeting of the 16th of February, or, at latest, 
for that of the 23rd.” Such was the statement 
afterwards made in the House of Commons in his 
own defence by Mr. W. Wellesley Pole, the Irish 
Secretary.* “We were also informed,” he farther 
said, “ that the letter had been penned by the 
lawyers belonging to the Catholic Committee, and 
that great pains had been taken to keep within the 
letter of the law', and to avoid incurring its penal- 
ties, the object being to obtain a complete repre- 
sentative body from all the counties of Ireland, 
under the pretext of assisting in managing the 
petition. It was also stated that, when all the 
members had arrived, and the Catholic Convention 
had assembled, it would be kept sitting for the 
purpose of diffusing throughout Ireland the flame 
which the committee had raised in Dublin. The 
Inah government also received information of the 
mode in which the elections had been and were to 

• Id debDie of 7th Maivh, ISll. 


pool declared, “ accompanied with reasons founded 
on various sources of information, some of them of 
a secret nature, which proved that a systematic 
attempt was making for the violation of the law, 
which the government of Ireland felt to be such 
it in having recourse to this means of 
On the 22fid the subject was again 
brought forward in both Houses : a motion fur an 
address to the prince regent, requesting that he 
would direct copies to be laid before the House of 
all dispatches addressed to or received from the 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland respecting Mr. Secretary 
Pole’s letter, was made by the Marquess of Lans- 
downe in the lyirds, where it was negatived with- 
out a division, and by the Hon. J. W. Ward in 
the Commons, where it was rejected by a majority 
of 80 to 43. On the 7th of March, after Mr. 
Wellesley Pole had come over to England, the 
same motion, somewhat varied, waa again made in 
the Commons by Mr. Ponsonby, end was nega- 
tived by a majority of 133 to 46. Finally, on the 
4ih of April Earl Stanhope in the Lords moved e 
resolution declaring the letter to ^ a violation of 
the law, which waa supported only by 6 votea 
against 21. Meanwhile, Mr. Wellesley Pole’e 
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circular had been followed up by tlie Iriih govern- 
ment with other dii^playi of activity and would-be 
vigour. On the 23rd of February two magistratea 
were sent from the Castle to disperse the Catholic 
Committee ; but on being assured that the meeting 
was not the committee, but only one of a number 
of Catholic gentlemen for the purpose of signing 
a petition to parliament, they came away without 
doing anything. After the rejection by parliament 
of the motions of Grattan and Lord Donoughmore 
in May and June, the Catholics in Ireland re- 
sumed their preparations for carrying into effect 
the scheme announced in the committee’s letter of 
the 1st of January, and during the summer county 
meetings for the appointment of delegates, or ma- 
nagers, were held in all parts of the country, many 
of which are said to have been attended by Pro- 
testants as well as Catholics. At last, notwith- 
standing a proclamation issued from the Castle on 
the 30th of July, warning all persons to abstain 
from all proceedings contrary to the Convention 
Act, and directing justices of the peace and magis- 
trates to disperse the threatened meeting of dele- 
gates whenever it should be held, the so-called 
committee actually assembled on the 19th of Octo- 
ber, to the number of nearly three hundred, at the 
theatre in Fishamble-street, Dublin, in the pre- 
sence of an immense concourse of spectators. 
They remained together, however, only about a 
quarter of an hour j so tha^ when a body of police 
magistrates, in conformity with instructions from 
the Castle, arrived to order them to dipperse, the 
members were already beginning to retire. All 
that had been done, or attempted to be done, was 
to adopt a new petition to parliament, which had 
been previously prepared , and it w'as very gene- 
rally suspected that their being allowed the few 
minutes necessary for going through this form be- 
fore they were interfered with was in consequence 
of an arrangement or understanding with the au- 
thorities. However this may be, government had 
already apprehended five individuals fur a breach 
of the Convention Act m attending an aggregate 
meeting at Dublin on the 9th of July, as also a 
meeting for the election of delegates for one of the 
parishes of that city on the 30th of the same 
month; and one of these, Dr. Sheridan, was 
brought to trial in the court of King’s Dench, 
Dublin, on the 21 st of November. The result 
was that, although the facts were clearly enough 
proved, and the law was as clearly and decidedly 
laid down by the lord chief justice, the jury 
brought in a verdict of Not Guilty. Upon this the 
attorney-general declined for the present to proceed 
with the other cases. On the 23rd of December, 
having adjourned to that day, the Catholic Com- 
mittee met again at the theatre in Fishamble-street ; 
but, on a magistrate presenting himself among 
them and ordering them to disperse, after some 
hesitation, they agreed to break up. On the same 
evening, however, the members and others, to the 
number of above three hundred persons, assembled 
at a tavern, and signed a requisition for a general 


or aggregate meeting of the Catholics of Ireland • 
and the said aggregate meeting accordingly took 
place three days after in Fishamble-street, when 
among other resolutions, one was passed to address 
the prince regent upon the subject of the late in- 
VBsion of their right to petition, as soon as the 
restrictions on his authority should cease; and 
another, requesting the general committee of Ca- 
tholics in Ireland to assemble in Dublin on the 
28th of February next. 

This rapid outline of the chronological succession 
of events will put the reader in possession of the 
state in which matters stood at the re- assembling of 
parliament on the Ith of January, 1812. On the 
31fct of that month the whole policy of the Irish 
government in relation to the Catholics, and even 
many of the bearings of the question of eman- 
cipation itself, were discussed in the House of 
Lords on a motion made by Earl Fitzwilliam that 
their lordships should immediately resolve them- 
selves into a commiLtee of the whole House to take 
into consideration the present situation of affairs in 
Ireland. The motion was negatived by a majority 
of 162 (including 76 proxies) against 79 (includ- 
ing 37 proxies) ; and a similar motion made in 
the Commons on the 3rd of February by Lord 
Morpeth was, after two nights* debate, rejected, on 
a division, which took place at half-past 6ve on the 
morning of the 5lh, by a majority of 229 against 
135. The most remaikable speeches delivered on 
this occasion were those of the Marquess Wellesley 
in one House and Mr. Canning m the other, both 
of whom argued strongly fof the expediency of 
conceding the claims of the Catholics, although 
deprecating the agitation of the question at that 
moment, and declining to vote for the proposed 
inquiry. 

Meanvihile, Mr. Thomas Kirwan, another of the 
persons apprehended by the Irish government for 
taking part in the meetings of the 9th and 80th of 
last July, had on the 28th of January been brought 
to trial before the court of King’s Bench at Dub- 
lin, and a verdict of Guilty returned; but, when he 
was brought up fur judgment on the 6th of Febru- 
ary, he was ineiely fined one mark and discharged, 
and at the same time the other prosecutions were 
abandoned by the attorney-general. On the 28th 
of February an aggregate meeting of the Catholics 
was held in Dublin in conformity with the arrange- 
ment made on the 26th of December, and a peti- 
tion to the prince regent was read and unani- 
mously adopted. The restrictions on the regency, 
it may be noticed, had expired on the 18th. 

The Catholic question was again discussed at 
considerable length in the Lords on the 19th of 
March, on Lord Boringdon’s motion for an address 
to the prince regent, requesting him to form a 
more efficient administration, which was defeated by 
a majority of 165 (including 75 proxies) against 
72 (including 29 proxies). The proposed address 
represented it to be impossible that, in the state in 
which Ireland was, the general confidence and good 
will of the country should be enjoyed by any admi- 
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niatration the characteriatic principle of whoae 
dumeatic policy, as well as the bond of whoae con- 
nexion in office, waa the determination not only not 
to recommend, but toreaiat, a fair and diapaaaionate 
conaideration of thoae civil diaabilitiea under which 
hia majesty’a Roman Catholic aubjecta in that part 
of the United Kingdom atill laboured, and of 
which they complained as moat grievoua and op- I 
preaaive. But the queation underwent a much I 
more complete discuaaron on the 21st of April, { 
when Lord Donoughmore moved that the Houae 
should go into a committee to take into conaidera- ; 
lion the laws imposing civil disabilities on his * 
majesty’s subjects professing the Roman Catholic 
religion. The debate upon this motion lasted till 
five 6’clock on the morning of the 22nd, and then 
the division showed a majority against the motion 
of 114 (including 11 proxies) to 102 (including 35 
proxies). On the next day, the 23rd, a similar 
motion was made in the Commons by Grattan; 
there the debate was adjourned, at two in the 
morning, to the 24th ; and when a division at last 
took jilace, at half-past six on the morning of Satur- 
day the 25th, the adverse majority was found to be 
300 to 215.* In these debates both the Marquess 
Wellesley in the one House, and Mr. Canning, 
who spoke towards the close of the debate, in the 
other, warmly supported the proposition for going 
into committee. Canning declared that the opi- 
nions he now avowed were those he had held ever 
since he had been capable of forming an opinion 
on the subject. “ I take no shame to myself,” he 
added, “ for having on other occasions resisted the 
inquiry which I now recommend. 1 did so on a 
view — a just view, I think, I am sure an honest 
and well-intentioned view — of public duty. While 
there existed in the breast of the sovereign an 
insurmountable obstacle to the entertainment of 
this question, an obstacle not of opinion but of con- 
science, the only altci native left to a ])ublic man 
who held the opinions which I profess to have 
holden on the question was, ciihcr to push those 
opinions into action at all the hazards to which 
bucli a course w'ould be liable — at the hazard of one 
calamity loo dreadful to be contemplated without 
awe and terror (a calamity under the infliction of 
which we are now actually suffering, and to which, 
therefore, I may now witlioiit impropriety allude) 
—or manfully to interpose between the conscience 
of the sovereign and the agitation of this question, 
at whatever risk of unpopularity or of misconstruc- 
tion. This latter was the course which I thought 
it my duty to adopt. I persevered in it under 
many taunts in this House, perhaps under some 
obloquy out of doors. But these taunts and that 
obloquy I patiently endured ; and, had it pleased 
heaven to spare to us still the blessing of that reign, 
the untimely and calamitous eclipse of which we 
are now deploring, I would still have endured all 
manner of reproach rather than have let in upon 
the mind of an aged and venerable sovereign that 

* The report of the debate In the Lords nila VS ealanaa, that tifUia 
debate iti the Commoui 813 columni, m the ‘ Parlianeotary Debetee.’ 


ovenrhelininc anxiety which the tgitation of thia 
question would have occssioood.** The contidera- 
tiona thus suted by Mr. Canning no doubt influ- 
enced other honourable members who now also 
voted for the first time in favour of the Cethohee. 
Lord Castlereagh, however, who had recently 
returned to ofiice as succeseor to the Marquees 
Wellcalev m the foreign secreisrjsbip, still spoke 
and voted against the motion, rci>cal.ng and eiiopt 
ing the declaration of the prime mmisicr, Mr. w- 
ceval, that the cabinet were “ unanimous in their 
opinion that the question of concession to the 
Catholics could not now l»e coiivenienily agitated, 
i nor any inquiry gone into upon the subject of the 
; legal disabilities of his majesty’s Catholic suhjecU 
1 in Ireland with the hope ot coming to any ultimate 
I and satisfactory arrangement.*’ 

1 A few days after this, on the lllh of May, Mr, 
i Perceval was assassinated. This event is probably 
i to be regarded as the real cauac of the break mg ud 
and termination oi the an angement under which 
resistance to the Catholic claims hud formed one of 
the principles of the government. It is true, 
indeed, thiit in the letter written by the prince 
regent to the Duke of York on the 13ih of Fe- 
1 briiary, to be communicated to Lords Grey and 
Grenville, his rtoal highness, in coniempUiion of 
I the restrictions on his authority being shortly to 
expire, had expressed his wish that his hands 
I should be strengthened by the atsocistion in the 
government of some of those persons with whom 
the early habits ol his public life had been formed, 
and that the arduous contest in which the country 
was engoged might he conducted “by a vigorous 
and uniieii adiniiiistruiion, formed on the most 
liberal basis.** But, whatever these general expre^ 
lions may have been intended to imply, it is ceitaiu 
that there was no change in the actual policy of the 
government as to this matter down to the death 
of Mr. Perceval. In the negociationa that were 
entered into immediatily after that cvint with Mr. 
Canning and the Marquess Wellesley, L«»rd Liver- 
pool hinted (in his letter of the 19ih May), that the 
considerations which “up to a very recent period** 
had absolutely precluded the entertainment of the 
Catholic question bv the government might by some 
be thought “since the month of February ** to have 
ceased to be in force; but, as Loid Wellesley 
observed in his answer, whatever might be the 
opinion of certain individual merobcnol the cabinet 
upon this point, llie jiracticul result hsd been that 
the same course continued to be pursued by the 
government after as before the month of February. 
We have just seen that m April Gratlan’s motion 
was opposed as usual by all ilic ministera — by those 
who professed themselves favourable to the prin- 
ciple of emancipation, as well as by the rest. From 
the moment of Mr. Pcrccvars removal, however, 
this system was abandoned. 

On the 22nd of June, after the attem^ at a recon- 
struction of the ministry on a broader basis had 
failed, and Lord Liverpool lemkined at the bead 
of aflFnirs with a cabinet formed subatantially of 
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the old materials, Mr.X/anximg in the Gommoni 
moved, that the House would, “ early in the next 
session of parliament, take into its most serious 
consideration the state of the laws affecting his 
majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects in Great Britain 
and Ireland ; with a view to such a final and con- 
ciliatory adjustment as may be conducive to the 
peace and strength of the United Kingdom, to the 
stability of the Protestant establishment, and to the 
general satisfaction and concord of all classes of 
his majesty’s subjects.” On that very morning 
there had arrived in London certain violent resolu- 
tione passed at an aggregate meeting of the Catho- 
lics, held in Dublin on the 16th, one of which, 
alluding to the late petition to the prince regent, 
lamented that “ the promised boon of Catholic free- 
dom had been cruelly intercepted by the fatal 
witchery of an unworthy, secret influence, spurn- 
ing alike the sanction of public ‘and private virtue, 
the demands of personal gratitude, and the sacred 
obligations of plighted honour while others ex- 
pressed a determination to accept only of full, un- 
qualified, and unconditional emancipation ; and 
the speeches and w’hole tone of the proceedings 
were fiercely opposed to the project of accompany- 
ing the repeal of the penal laws, either by the Veto, 
or by any new restrictions under the name of 
eecunties for the established church. Canning 
began his speech by alluding to the anxiety exist- 
ing in Ireland on the subject of his motion ; an 
anxiety of which he was sorry to say they had, in 
the course of that very day, received some strong 
and painful indications ; but what had just taken 
luce in Dublin, he ingeniously added, appeared to 
im only one symptom of that habitual irritation 
of the public mind in Ireland, which was produced 
by the unsettled state of the question to which his 
motion related, and an additional motive for re- 
commending the immediate consideration of that 
question in the only quarters, and in the only 
mode, by which it could be brought to a final and 
satisfactory adjustment. In the debate that fol- 
low'ed the motion was supported both by Mr. Wel- 
lesley Pole (who was on the point of resigning the 
Irish secretaryship to Mr. Peel), and by Lord 
Caetlereagh and other members of the ministry. 
Some of the members, however, such as Mr. Van- 
sittart, the new chancellor of the exchequer, in de- 
claring their intention to vote for the motion, in- 
timated that their opinions in opposition to what 
was called emancipation remained unchanged, 
and that the concessions which they were prepared 
to agree to, if the proposed inquiry should be in- 
stituted, were confined within comparatively nar- 
row limits, and could not be expected to prove 
satisfactory to the zealous advocates of the Catholic 
cause. In the end, after an amendment moved by 
General Mathew, proposing that the House should 
take the subject into immediate consideration, had 
been negatived without a division, the original mo- 
tion was carried by a majority of mure than two 
to one, the numbers being — Ayes 235, Noes 106. 
And still more remarkable, perhaps, than this 
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victory was the result of a similar motion made on 
the let of July by the Marquess Wellesley in the 
Lords, where the previous question, moved by the 
Lord Chancellor, was carried only by a niajoniy of 
one, the numbers being 126 (including 52 proxies), 
against 125 (including 51 proxies ; so that the 
peers present were equally divided). 

The parliament, however, which had already sat 
six sessioDB, having been dissolved in September, 
the pledge which Canning had obtained trom the 
House of Commons came to nothing. But on the 
25th of February, 1813, the question was once 
more brought forward, in the new parliament, by 
Grattan, who moved that the House should imme- 
diately resolve itself into a committee for the object 
specified in Canning’s resolution. The subject 
had for many months before been agitated out of 
doors mure generally and eagerly than ever, and 
petitions for and against emancipation, from all 
parts of Great Britain asw^ell os of Ireland, had 
for some time preceding the expected discus- 
sion been poured into both Houses. The debate 
in the Commons lasted four nights, on each of 
which the House sat till two or half- past two in 
the morning, and the division took place at four 
o’clock on the morning of Wednesday the 2nd of 
I March, when the motion was carried by a majority 
of 40, the numbers being 264 for it, and 224 
against it.* In the speech with which he intro- 
duced his motion Grattan had referred very shortly 
to the subject of securities, by stating that the bill 
he proposed to bring in should contain “ such pro- 
visions as would guard the i^^hts of the church, 
and the colleges, and the corporations but the 
most important statement that was made in refer- 
ence to this point was by Mr. Plunkett, who de- 
clared that the opinion he had always entertained, 
and always expressed, publicly and privately, was 
that the measure of emancipation could not be 
finally and satisfactorily adjusted unless some ar- 
rungeinent should be made with respect to the 
Roman Catholic clergy, and some security afforded 
to the state against foreign interference. ’‘On 
the best consideration 1 have been able to give the 
subject,” he added, “ and on the fullest communi- 
cation 1 have been enabled to obtain on it, I am 
satisfied that such security may be afforded without 
interfering in any degree with the essentials of 
their religion ; and, if so, the mere circumstance 
of its being required is a sufficient reason for con- 
ceding it. . . .What this security may be, provided 
it shall be effectual, ought, as I conceive, to be left 
to the option of the Catholic body. I am little 
solicitous about the form, so that the substance is 
attained. As a Veto has been objected to, let it not 
be required ; but let the security be afforded either 
by domestic nomination of the clergy, or in any 
shape or form which shall exclude the practicsd 
effect of foreign interference. Let them be libe- 
rally provided for by the state, let them be natives 
of the country and educated in the country, and 

* The report of this debate filte 8S0 colamne of the ** Parliameotary 
Debalee.'* 
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let the full and plenary exerciie of spiritual autho- 
rity by the pope, which forms an esaential part of 
their religious discipline, remain in all its force ; 
leave to their choice the mode of reconciling these 
principles, and stand not upon the manner, if the 
thing is done.’* On the 9th of March the House 
went into committee in conformity with the deci- 
sion come to that day week. That night was con- 
sumed in a debate upon a general preliminary 
resolution moved by Grattan, affirming the expe- 
diency of providing for the removal of the Catholic 
disabilities, the opposition to which was led by 
the speaker, Mr. Abbot, but which was carried on 
a division by a majority of 186 to 1 19. On the 30th 
of April the Emancipation Bill was at last brought 
in by Grattan, and, having been read a Bret time, 
was ordered to be printed. It proposed to substi- 
tute a new declaration and oath, to be taken by 
Roman Catholics instead of the oaths of allegiance, 
abjuration, and supremacy, and the declarations 
against transuhstantiation and the invocation of 
saints; and to provide that no Roman Catholic 
should hold the office of lord high chancellor, or 
.ord keeper or lord commissioner of the great seal 
of Great Britain, or of lord lieutenant or lord 
deputy, or other chief governor, of Ireland, or any 
office in the established chuKilies of England and 
Ireland, or of Scotland, or in the ecclesiastical 
courts, or the universities or colleges, or schools of 
royal or ecclesiastical foundation, or should exer- 
cise any right of presentation to ecclesiastical bene- 
fices, or advise the crown in such exercise : and 
It further proposed to enact that no person born 
out of his majesty’s dominions, except those born 
of British or Irish parents, should be capable of 
exercising any episcopal duties or functions within 
the United Kingdom, under the penalty of being 
liable to be sent out of the kingdom. Difficulties, 
however, now began rapidly to accumulate around 
the attempt which had been so far successful to 
settle this great question of domestic policy. The 
first opposition came from a section of the friends 
of the measure,' to satisfy whose scruples it w'us 
found necessary to make the bill more restrictive 
by the addition of the offices of lord chancellor or 
lord keeper of Ireland, and commander-in-chief in 
Great Britain, to those from which Catholics were 
to be excluded, and also by the appointment of 
two commissions or boards, one for Great Britain 
and the other for Ireland, consisting of a certain 
number of Catholic bishops, peers, and com- 
moners, which should make a report to the king 
or the lord-lieutenant in attestation of the loyalty 
and peaceable conduct of every person desiring to 
exercise episcopal functions in the Roman Catholic 
church, before he should be permitted so to do. 
Clauses to effect these changes in the bill were 
accordingly prepared, and made generally known 
before the day appointed for the second reading, 
the llth of May. But when that day came. Sir 
John Coxe Hippesley, hitherto a strenuous advocate 
of emancipation, and lung the recognised agent in 
parliament of the English Catholics, moved, ac- 
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cording to a notice which he had previously given, 
that, inatead of the bill being proceeded with, a 
■elect committee should be appointed to examine 
and report on the state of the laws affecting the 
Catholics, on the number of their clergy, on their 
intercourse with the see of Rome, and on the re* 
gulations of foreign states respecting the nomina- 
tion and collation of clergy of that persuasion, and 
the terms on which they were permitted to hold 
such intercourse. The honourable baronet’s speech 
w'tts very learned (as all his speeches were) and 
very long ; but the pith of it was contained in the 
few words in which he expressed himself when 
he gave notice of his motion a few days before, on 
which occasion he declared that he yielded to no 
man in ardour on the subject of Catholic emanci- 
pation, “ but he would say that, as to the simple 
repeal of the existing disabilities, simple would be 
the vote of that House in agreeing to it." The 
motion, howexcr, was negatived, affer a debate of 
some length, by a majority of 235 against 187 ; 
and on the ISth the second reading of Grattan's 
bill was carried by a majority of 245 to 203. It 
was committerl the next day; but no discussion 
took place till the 24th, when Abbot, the speaker, 
again led the attack, and, in a celebrated speech,* 
moved that the words " to sit and vote in cither 
House of parliament should be left out of the 
hill. The state of feeling among the Catholic 
public at this time may be gathered from a short 
passage in Mr. Abbot’s speech. ** Have the Roman 
Catholic laity," said be, " and their Catholic Board 
(the hitherto avowed and accredited organ of their 
sentiments) declared their approbation of this bill ? 
Certiunly nut. And, so far as we do know of their 
proceedings, some of their most distinguished 
leaders and auxiliary delegates have, in three 
successive meetings, roost vehemently declaimed 
against it. The Roman Catholic clergy, on their 
part, also cry out Kmd against its ecclesiastical 
provisions. 'J'he Roman Catholic metropolitan 
Archbishop of Diihliii, Dr. Troy, has declared 
them to be worse than the old veto. And a vicar 
upusiulic in England [Dr Milner], who presides 
cpiscopally over tlie midland district, and is him- 
self the agent for all the Roman Catholic prelates 
of Ireland, has denounced them as what all Roman 
Catholics must abhor, and has declared to the 
world that, sooner than accept them, they will lay 
down their lives upon the scaffold.*’ And even 
the language of some of the friends of emancipation 
in the House, such as Sir J. C. Hippesley, who 
declared that the clause taken by itself had hit most 
cordial approbation, but who declined voting for 
it as pan of the present bill, may show us how 
poor a prospect there was of the measure proviug 
satisfactory if it had been assented to by the legisla- 
ture. ** The bill," the honourable baronet affirmed, 
** had been earned by physical force, not by dis- 
cussion ; and he would predict that the triumph 
would be short, which had arisen from the inde- 

• InmorUliMd In Moore’s linos, ** Thoio vss s lUtlo non, ood bo 
had • latlc soul," Ice. 
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cent precipitation of^the bill, when the House 
should come to its tenses.” The triumph of the 
supporters of the measure was in fact over already, 
or on the point of extinction. The question hav- 
ing; been loudly called for, the committee divided 
St near two in the morning — and then it was found 
that the clause was lost, the numbers being 247 for 
it and 251 against it. Upon this result being 
announced, Mr. Ponsonby rose and said that, as 
the bill without this principal clause was neither 
worthy of the acceptance of the Catholics nor of 
the further support of the friends of cuiicession, he 
would move that the chairman do now leave the 
chair; which motion being agreed to, there was 
consequently no report made to the House, and the 
bill proceeded no fuither. That day week, how- 
ever, Grattan gave notice that he w'ould move for 
leave to bring in another bill early in the next 
session. Meanwhile, the Roman Catholic prelates 
of Ireland, in a meeting held at Dublin on the 
26ih, had issued an address to the clergy and laity 
of their communion in that country, in which they 
announced their unanimous adoption of the follow- 
ing resolutions: — “ 1. That, having seriously ex- 
amined a copy of the bill lately brought into par- 
liament, purporting to provide for tlie removal of 
the civil and military disqnalihcatiuns under which 
his majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects labour, we 
feel ourselves bound to declare that certain eccle- 
siastical clauses or securities therein contained 
are utterly incompatible with the discipline of the 
Roman Catholic church, and with the free exercise 
of our religion; 2. Tliat we cannot, without in- 
curring the heavy guilt of schism, accede to such 
regulations ; nor can we dissemble our dismay and 
consternation at the consequences which such re- 
gulations, if enforced, must necessarily produce.” 
Subsequently, at a meeting of the Catholic Board 
in Dublin, on the ITth of July, a committee was 
actually appointed, on the motion of Mr. O'Gor- 
man, to consider the propriety of addressing the 
Spanish cortes, to request their interference in 
favour of their co-religionists of Ireland ! On the 
other hand. Orange Societies were now, for the first 
time, established in England. 

The British Roman Catholic Board, however, 
declined to join in the violent or extreme course 
adopted by their Irish brethren. In a meeting, held 
at London on the 25th of May, they passed a resolu- 
tion expressive of their gratitude to the framers 
and supporters of the late bill ; and another condem- 
natory of the conduct of Dr. Milner, who had just 
published a bitter pamphlet against that measure, 
and to whom a vote of thanks had been carried in 
the Irish Board. On the Slst of May the Duke 
of Norfolk introduced in the Lords a bill to secure 
to Irish Catholics while resident in Great Britain 
the immunities granted to them by the Irish Act of 
the 33 Geo. III., repealing the penalties imposed 
by the 21 Char. II. ; and this bill, being supported 
by the government, passed both Houses before the 
termination of the session, without opposition, and 
became law as the statute 53 Geo. III. c. 128. 
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The question of emancipation never again at- 
tained so high a point of prosperity in parliament 
during the present period. The spring and summer 
of the next year, 1814, were distinguished by the 
prevalence in Ireland of a fierce and general spirit 
of outrage, which w'as undoubtedly traceable in 
great part to the excitement supplied by the pro- 
ceedings of Orangemen and Rihbonmen, and other 
illegal party associations both among Catholics and 
Protestants. In the end of June and beginning of 
July several bills for enabling the government the 
better to meet and repress the disturbances were 
introduced into the House of Commons by the Irish 
secretary, Mr. Peel, and were carried at a rapid 
pace through parliament and passed into laws. 
Meanwhile a new commotion had been raised in 
the Catholic body by the publication in the begin- 
ning of May of a rescript or letter from Monsignor 
Qiiarantotti, president of the Sacred Missions at 
Rome, communicating the opinion of a council of 
the most learned prelates and theologians of that 
city, to the effect that certain propositions for a new 
emancipation hill which had been transmitted to 
him for his consideration might be and ought to be 
accepted by the Irish Catholirs. At a meeting of 
the Catholic Board, held at Dublin on the 7th of 
May, a furious cry of indignation against this ad- 
vice of Qiiarantotti and “ the slaves at Rome ” was 
raised by Mr. O’Connell, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to prepare resolutions condemnatory of the 
letter for an aggregate meeting which was to take 
place on the 19th. On the 12th, also, the Catholic 
clergy of Dublin met and p<fl.6ed resolutions de- 
claring the rescript non-obligatory on the Catholic 
church in Ireland, and against the granting to an 
anti-Catholic government of anv power, direct or 
indirect, in the appointment of Catholic bishops. 
At the aggregate meeting on the 19Lh the con- 
demnation of the rescript was carried by a great 
majority. On the 25tli it was declared not man- 
datory by the Catholic bishops, in a meeting of 
their body held at the college of Maynooth ; and a 
deputation was appointed to convey their unani- 
mous sentiments on the subject to the holy see. 

In this state of things, on the 27th of May, 
Mr. Grattan intimated to the House of Commons 
that he should not bring forward any measure 
founded upon the Catholic claims in present cir- 
cumstances. ” I shall not,” he said, “ enter into 
a detail of those circumstances ; it is sufficient to 
say that no proposition can under those circum- 
stances be formed with any prospect of advantage, 
or with any other effect than to throw back the 
question, and to throw it back at a time when 
nothing but precipitation can prevent its ultimate 
success.” In this determination Sir J. Coxc Hip- 
pesley expressed his concurrence ; the necessity of 
deliberation, which he had always urged upon the 
House, was, he said, increased by existing circum- 
stances; and then he added : ” It was not his in- 
tention to enter into these circumstances ; but he 
thought it necessary to notice that the Catholic Board 
was permanently sitting in Dublin, and, in fact 
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was become a permanent parliament, levj'ing taacca 

on the Catholics of Ireland He not 

heard whether the right honourable gentlemen op- 
posite intended to interfere with the Catholic Board ; 
but it was certainly their duty immediately to sup* 
press it.” On the 6th of June, a similar announce* 
ment to that made by Grattan in the Commons was 
m-ide by Lord Donoughmore in the Lords. 

Before the last-mentioned day the step Hippesley 
recommended had been taken by ministers. On 
the 3rd of June, Dublin was surprised by a pro- 
clamation from the lord-lieutenant declaring the 
Catholic Board to be an illegal body, and giving 
notice that, if it should continue its meetings, all 
present would be proceeded against according 
to law. An aggregate meeting of the Catholics was 
forthwith held, at which a resolution was passed 
denying the illegality of the board ; but that body 
nevertheless abstained from continuing its meetings 
in the face of the proclamation. 

In 1815, Ireland was in a still more disturbed 
stale tlian it had been in the preceding year, and 
additional powers were put into the hands of go- 
vernment by the renewal of the Insurrection Act 
and other legislative measures. The Catholics now', 
at an aggregate meeting held in January, recom- 
mended that the members of the late board should 
form a voluntary association ; and at a meeting of 
this body, which look the name of tlie Catholic 
Association, it was some time after resolved that 
'inothcT application should be made to pirliament. 
But Grattan still declined moving in the matter. 
In tliese circumstances the charge of the question 
was committed to Sir Henry Parnell, who on the 
'inili of May proposed that the Commons sh )ul<l 
resolve themselves into a committee of the whole 
Mouse to take it into immediate conaidcrution. 
The motion was directly opposed by Ilippeslcy ; 
Canning and Plunkett w'erc not in the House; and 
Castlereagh and many other friends of einan- 
npation, while conscniing to go into committee, 
expressed in strong terms their sense of the iiicx- 
jiediency of the pioposition at that moment, and 
intimated that thcie were many parts of the bill 
which Parnell intended to bring in (and which had 
been already printed in the newspapers, as well as 
sufficiently explained in a senes of resolutions 
moved on a former day, ]>ut withdrawn, on account 
of an informality, without being put to the vote) 
to which they could not give their support. 
Grattan slated the course he should pursue, and 
the considerations by w'hich he was guided, in a 
few impressive words at the end of the debate, 
lie should certainly vote, he said, for going into 
the committee, on the principle which had been 
explained by so many of the preceding speakers ; 
but for some of the parts of the measure to be pro- 
posed he must frankly declare that he could not 
vote. “ I have no hesitation,” he added, “ in say- 
ing that I condemn the application for unqualified 
concession. The knowledge I have of the senti- 
ments of this House convinces me that such a pro- 
position will not pass Sir, unless the 
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Catholic body pursue a conciliatory line of conduct 
— unless they come to this House, not with a silent 
and implied, but with a declared attachment to the 
viul principles of the eoostimtion, they will nut 
succeed. I have told thent before, and 1 now re- 
peat it, that, unless they adopt a spirit of ooncilta* 
tion, they will never succeed. 1 will say further, 
that conciliation is not only necessary to their in- 
terest, hut essential to their duty both to the state 
and to one another.” The mouon for going into 
committee was negatived on a division by a ma- 
jority of 228 to 147. A similar motion, made on 
the 8th of June in the other House by Lord l)u- 
noughmore, who, however, guarded himself against 
being supposed to have any connexion with or to 
act with any reference to any proceedings that had 
taken pliice clsew'here, cither in or out of parlia- 
ment, was, after u shuri debate, transformed by its 
author’s consent into a in )iion that the House 
would resolve itndf into the proposed committee at 
an early period of the next session, and was then 
rejected by a majority of 6f) (including 44 proxies) 
to 60 (including 31 proxies). The diminished 
numbers that voted upon the question this session, 
and attended the discussion, in cither House, was 
of us unfavourable augury fur its immiKiiatc or 
speedy success ns even the increased majorities by 
which it WHS tlirow'n out. It is proper, however, 
to mention that Lord Donoughmore expressed him- 
self, for his own part, opposed to securities, and 
stated that he objec ted to the clauses added in 
committee to the bill of 1813. 

At n meeting of the Catholic Association at 
DiiMm, in Dceemlu r, a letter was read from Car- 
dinal liitiH, written by desire of the pope, in 
which pc'inusvion was given to Catholics to take 
ail} one of tinee ri»rins, winch were annexed, of 
an oath ot fulelity imd obedience to the crown, and 
in which his hi)liiu‘s» also expressed hit willing- 
ness to ]e'rinii a list of candidates or nominees to 
he exhibit d to the govcriirncnt wlicii appointments 
were to be made 1 1 liishopncs, that, if any of them 
should be disliked nr suspected, their names might 
be struck out, piovidecl a sufficient numlicr were 
left for his iioliness to choose from. The right, 
however, of revising, sanctioning, or rejecting 
rescripts from Home, it was declared, could never 
be conceded to the government, nor even discussed 
or taken into consideration : “ it is an abuse,” 
said the letter, which the Holy See, to prevent 
greater evils, is forced to endure, but cun by no 
means sanction.” This letter had not much cSfect 
in reconciling the Irish Catholics even to the qua- 
lified Veto and other concessions which it recom- 
mended or authorised. 

In the next session the Catholic claims were 
twice brought before the House of Commons, by 
Grattan as the representative or organ of one 
section of the Irish Catholics, by Sir Henry Par- 
nell as speaking the sentiments of another section. 
On the 21st ol May, 1816, Grattaitt holding in his 
hand the letter of Cardinal Litta, moved in a short 
speech that the House would take the laws afliect- 
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ing the Roman CatholKS into consideration early 
in the next session of parliament ; but the motion 
was rejected on a division by a majority of 172 to 
141. Sir Henry Parnell proposed his scheme on 
the 6th of June following in his favourite form of 
a series of resolutions, which, however, on hnding 
that he was not to have the support of Lord 
Castlereagh and the other government friends of 
emancipation, he withdrew without pressing them 
to a division. On the 21st of the same month the 
subject underwent another short discussion in the 
Lords on a resolution, similar to Grattan’s, moved 
by Lord Donoughmore, which was also negatived 
on a division, but only by a narrow majority, the 
numbers being for the motion 69 (including 29 
proxies), against it 73 (including 36 proxies). 

In 1817 the question was again brought before 
the House of Commons, on the 9Lh of May, by 
Grattan, in a motion for taking the laws affecting 
the Roman Catholics into immediate consideration 
in a committee of the whole House. His idea, 
Grattan stated, was, not in any degree whatever to 
put it out of the power of the House to insist on 
full satisfaction relative to the proffered securities 
before they proceeded to legislate ; so that nothing 
that might take place should be considered opera- 
tive unless the House should be perfectly satisfied 
that the securities offered would ensure the safety 
of the Protestant church and state. Nevertheless, 
it should appear that Grattan came forward on 
this occasion as to a certain extent the representa- 
tive of both the parties into which the Catholics 
were divided. The two parties, at least, had agreed 
to keep their differences in abeyance till it should 
be seen what was the issue of the present motion. 
The state of matters out of doors at the moment is 
thus clearly and correctly described in a speech 
delivered in opposition to the motion by Mr. 
Leslie Foster: — “ In the last year the Catholics of 
Ireland were divided : the one, principally consist- 
ing of their lay aristocracy, and those under their 
immediate influence, presented a list of a few hun- 
dred names ; the other included their clergy, and 
the persons present at the various county and ag- 
gregate meetings which were held, and, it may be 
asserted in truth, embraced the great muss of the 
Roman Catholic population. The first class, in 
return for emancipation, were ready to acquiesce 
in any arrangements or regulations that should be 
found not inconsistent with their religion. The 
second, and more numerous, would hear nothing of 
regulations. The different securities which had 
been suggested were by them considered as so 
many forms of insult, and unqualified emancipa- 
tion alone was in their opinion worthy of accept- 
ance ; the smaller party were by them denounced 
as betrayers of the cause ; their petition was deno- 
minated a scandalous document, and, as I am in- 
formed, was condemned in Dublin by a Roman 
Catholic archbishop from his pulpit. The pro- 
posed security which excited all this indignation 
was the concession of a Veto to the crown in the 
nomination of their bishops. To-day we hear 


nothing of the smaller party. They observe a pru- 
dent, and, perhaps, a necessary silence ; but we 
are distinctly told that the great body of the Ca- 
tholics, rather than agree to the detested measure 
of the Veto under any form, prefer to continue with- 
out emancipation. . . . They come forward, 

however, with a new offer, and propose the domestic 
nomination of their bishops, as an all-sufficient 
security to satisfy every Protestant apprehension. 
On a former night, when the petition was pre- 
sented,* we were informed that the Catholicn are 
at this time in a pecujiar disposition for arrange- 
ments ; but it was afterwards distiiicily acknow- 
ledged, and will not now be denied, that all their 
readiness is confined within the narrow limits of 
this offer : — they are ready to appoint their own 
bishops, and the pope is ready to give up his claim 
to their nomination. And this is their proposal.” 
This, however, Mr. Foster proceeded to show was 
to propose nothing new ; it was to propose merely 
that the bishops should be appointed for the future 
in the same manner as they had been in fact ap- 
pointed hitherto. “ The nomination,” he pro 
ceeded, “ of the Roman Catholic bishops has been 
for a lung time as practically domestic as any pos- 
sible arrangement can now render it. When a 
see is vacant, a recommendation is forwarded to 
Rome, from Ireland, of the individual who is to 
be appointed, and 1 understand that within the 
time of memory there have not occurred more than 
two or three instances of any difficulty in confirming 
the choice of this domestic nomination. The per- 
sons who thus nominate to Rome are, as I under- 
stand, a certain number of the Roman Catholic 
bishops : how they are selected 1 do not pretend 
to know : latterly, it is said that, by mutual cour- 
tesy, they recommend, as of course, the coadjutor 
of the deceased bishop. This coadjutor is selected 
by the bisliop in his lifetime. The transmission 
of the episcopal rank in the Irish Roman Catholic 
church is therefore in practice a mere matter of 
testamentary bequest, every bishop taking his 
oflice under the will of his immediate predecessor 
in the see. Some persons, 1 know, propose that 
the election shall hereafter be made by the deans 
and chapters ; the bishoiis, I should think, would 
hardly consent to such an alteration ; but, if they 
should, the new mode will neither be more do- 
mestic, nor more conducive than the present 
towards giving satisfaction to a Protestant.” The 
debate to which Grattan’s motion gave rise was of 
moderate length, and was terminated by a division 
in which the numbers proved to be, for the motion 
221, against it 245. So the question was once 
more lost. On that day week a similar motion 
w^as made in the Upper House by Lord Donougli- 
more, and was rejected by a majority of 142 (in- 
cluding 60 proxies) to 90 (including 36 proxies). 

In the course of this session, it may be men- 
tioned, an Act w'as quietly passed, under the title 
of “An Act to regulate the administration of 

* Thii wu on the SSth of April, nr hen a petition ftnm the Bom aa 
Caihollvi of Ireland vaa proienhrd by Sir iieiiry Parnell. 
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oBthB in certain caaea to officera in hia majeaty'a 
land and aea forcea** (the 57 Geo. III. c. 82), 
which in effect conferr^ upon Roman Catholica 
the aame right of holding the higher commiaaiona 
in the army and navy, the propoaal to concede 
which had thrown out ** All the Talenta** ten yeara 
before. 

The next time that the queation of Catholic Eman- 
cipation waa brought forward in parliament, and the 
last time during the period to which our review ex- 
tenda, was in the aesaion of 1819. On the 3rd of 
May in that year ita great champion, the venerable 
Grattan, again lent it the aid of hia eloquent advocacy 
in once more moving that it ahould be immediately 
taken into consideration in a committee of the 
■w'hole' House. The debate that followed was chiefly 
remarkable for the manner in which, after it had 
gone on to about one o'clock in the morning, the 
vote was precipitated by the clamour of both aides, 
while it waa understood that some of the most dis- 
tinguished members who had not yet spoken. Lord I 
Castlereagh, Mr. Canning, Mr. Plunkett, Mr. Peel, 
and others, were anxious to address the House. 
The general determination, however, appeared to be 
not to suffer the debate to be either continued or 
adjourned ; and, the question having been put from 
the chair, a division took place, when it was found 
that the motion was negatived by a majority of two, 
the numbers being for it 241, against it 243. This 
was Grattan's lost service; he died within little 
more than a year from this time, at the age of 
seventy- five. On the 17th of May a motion to the 
same effect with that which had been thrown out 
by so narrow a majority in the Commons was made 
in the Lords by Lord Donoughmore, and was there 
negatived by a majority of 147 (including 50 
jiroxies) to 106 (including 36 proxies). Of the 
bishops, only the Bishop of Norwich (Bathurst), 
who was present and spoke, and the Bishop of 
Rochester (King), who sent his proxy, voted for 
the motion; sixteen, including the two English 
archbishops, divided against it, and five more voted 
by proxy on the same side. 

Thus, after so many years of almost incessant 
battering at the gates of the constitution, the adhe- 
rents of the ancient religion, forming the great 
mass of the people in one division of the empire, 
remained still, at the end of the reign of George 
HI., on the outside, in nearly the same position in 
which they had been left by the last relaxation of 
the penal laws in 1803, and as to political rights 
much where they had been placed by the Revolu- 
tion of 1688. They were yet, as then, incapable 
of holding office either under the crown or in cor- 
jxirations, and of either sitting in parliament or 
even (if the oath of aupremacy should be tendered 
to them) exercising the elective franchise. The 
course of events, however, was now manifestly and 
rapidly preparing the way for their restoration to 
the condition of citizens. Though their legal posi- 
tion was unchanged, their actual power was prodi- 
giously augmented : however the majorities for and 
against them might fluctuate in either House of 
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Parliament, no roan could douht that out of doora 
th^ were steadily advancing in all the eleroeota of 
real strength. Even the apparent divisions that 
had for a time prevailed among them had only had 
the effect in the end of more completely uniting 
them, Mrtly by proving the importance of union, 
partly by developing the numerical iiiaignificance 
of the minority. The Catholic aristocracy and 
g^try never again attempted or showed a dispo- 
sition to make a bargain for themselves by giving 
up any of the points upon which the national heart 
waa set, or by separating thcmaelvea from the 
clergy and the people. On the other hand juster 
views of the mode in which the queation ought to 
be looked at gradually came to prevail ; and it was 
ultimately settled wiiiiout any atipulationa as to the 
appointment of their pastors, or other matters 
belonging to the internal economy of their church, 
being demanded from the Roman Catholics more 
than from other bodies of dissenters. 

There remains to be noticed, in connexion with 
the history of religion during the present period, 
perhaps the most extravagant fanatical delusion 
of modern times, if we ought not rather to say 
of any age or country whatever, not excepting 
the most benighted and barbarous; we mean 
that produced by the famous Joanna Southcott. 
This woman, the daughter of a small Devonshire 
farmer, was liorn in that county in April, 1 750, and 
spent the first forty-two years of her life after leav- 
ing her father's house sometimes working at the 
upholstery business, at other times as a maid- 
servant in Exeter and the neighbourhood, as little 
heard of by the world as any other person of the 
same humble condition. Besides, iiowever, that 
she was not good-looking, and was nn that account 
the less exposed to be led into any levity or unstea- 
diness, she had always been of a religious turn, and 
was in the habit not only of giving most of her 
leisure to the reading of the Bible, but also, accords 
ing to her own account, of, in all cases of doubt or 
difficulty, making direct applications to heaven for 
advice, which, she said, never failed to be given to 
her soon afterwards either by some outward sign 
or some inward feeling or impulse. She belonged 
to the communion of the Wesleyan Methodists, and 
was very zealous in her attachment to her sect. It 
was in the year 1792 that her insanity (for such, 
and not knavery or designed imposture, it undoubt- 
edly was) made what we may call its first public 
outbreak, when she went to the Methodist clergy- 
man she attended, the Rev. Mr. Pomeroy of Exeter, 
with a quantity of sealed-up packets, which she 
told him contained her prophecies, and desired him 
to keep till a time she mentioned, when they were 
to be opened and would prove the truth of her 
claims to inspiration. The reverend gentleman 
received the precious papers, and was evidently 
at first very much inclined to go into the notion 
of Joanna’s prophetic mission ; but after a little 
time he changed his mind, or got frightened, and, 
declaring hia opinion to be that her inspiration or 
cull was from the devil, he committed the unopened. 
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predictions to the flames. ' ** From that time,’* says 
a late distinguished writer, who published a lively 
account of Joanna and her doings while she and 
Pomeroy were both still alive, “ all the Joannians, 
who are now no inconsiderable number, regard him 
as the arch-apostate. He is the Jehoiakim, who 
burnt Jeremiah’s roll of prophecies; he is their 
Judas Iscariot, a second Lucifer, son of the morn- 
ing. They call upon him to produce these pro- 
phecies, which she boldly asserts, and they impli- 
citly believe, have all been fulfilled, and therefore 
would convince the world of the truth of her mission. 
In vain does Mr. Pomeroy answer that he has 
burnt these unhappy papers : — in an unhappy hour 
for himself did he burn them ! Day after day long 
letters are dispatched to him, sometimes from 
Joanna herself, sometimes from her brother, some- 
times from one of her four-and-twenty elders, filled 
with exhortation, invective, texts of Scripture, and 
denunciations of the law in this world and the 
devil in the next ; and these letters the prophetess 
prints, for this very sufficient reason — tliat all her 
believers purchase them. Mr. Pomeroy sometimes 
treats them with contempt; at other times he 
appeals to their compassion, and beseeches them, if 
they have any bowels of Christian charity, to have 
compassion on him and let him rest, and no longer 
add to the inconceivable and irreparable injuries 
which they have already occasioned him. If he is 
silent, no matter ; on they go, printing copies of all 
which they write; and, when he is worried into 
replying, his answers also serve to swell Joanna’s 
books. In this manner is this poor man, because 
he has recovered his senses, persecuted by a crazy 
prophetess, and her four-and-twenty crazy elders, 
who seem determined not to desist till, one way or 
other, they have made him as ripe for Bedlam as 
they are themselves.”* Meanwhile, the falling 
away of her first believer had been abundantly 
compensated to Joanna by the accession of other 
adherents both lay and clerical. Among the per- 
sons of superior station in the world who speedily 
joined her were three clergjmcn of the established 
church, one of them the Reverend T. P. Foley, 
minister of Old Swinford in Worcestershire, a near 
relation of Lord Foley, and a distinguished man of 
fashion; but her most zealous disciple was the 
celebrated William Sharp, the engraver, a man of 
genius, and the most eminent practitioner of his art 
in England in that day. Many of her followers 
at a somewhat later date are said to have been the 
same persons who had gathered around Richard 
Brothers ;t she admitted the truth of Brothers’s 
mission and prophecies, and acknowledged him as 
King of the Hebrews. Brothers, however, whose 
day was from about 1*792 to 1796, had become 
nearly quiet before Joanna began to make much 
noise. It was not till some time after the com- 
mencement of the present century that she came 
fairly forward as the foundress of a new religion — 

• Letton from En^1llIld• by Pon M. A. Eipriolla (wiUtpn by the 
late Dr. Ooiithey). 3 voU. Rvo Lond, 18J0. 
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a sort of supplement to Christianity — for to this 
height did her pretensions at length soar: she 
represented Christianity as only half a religion, and 
the scheme of redemption imperfect, until she 
appeared ; she was the bride of the Spirit, the pro- 
mised seed that was to bruise the serpent’s head, 
the woman described in the twelfth chapter of the 
Revelation of St. John, who was to be clothed with 
the sun, and to have the moon under her feet, and 
upon her head a crown of twelve stars. From this 
time she poured out her ravings upon the world 
in a long series of pamphlets, some of which jiro- 
fcBS to have been taken down from her dictation, 
and all of which must have been obtained in that 
manner; for, notwithstanding the story of the 
manuscript prophecies in the sealed papers, u 
seems certain that she could not write : what she 
gave out as her written predictions w'ere only cer- 
tam scrawlings which could not be read, either by 
anybody else or even by herself, until after tin* 
events by which it was pretended they were ful- 
filled. To many of her books are subscribed the 
names of two of her female assistants, Ann Under- 
wood and Jane Tow nley — the former as reporter 
or scribe, the latter ns witness. Much of ilic 
matter is usually in verse, or what is intended foi 
verse, and is for the most part a still drearier w'asir 
of unintelligible verbiage than tlic prose. Many 
of the pamphlets are controversial ; it was life to 
Joanna and her supporters to find any one that 
would attack her and them ; one of their incessant 
complaints was that the bishops would not con- 
descend to notice the new relifron, and that even 
very few of the clergy of the established church 
could be prevailed upon to write or preach either for 
them or against them. They managed, nevertheless, 
to get up several paper wars : sometimes they quar- 
relled among themselves : besides their wrangling 
with the Reverend Mr. Pomeroy, for instance, 
there w'bb an Elias Carpenter, who had for a time 
gone still farther than Pomeroy in countenancing 
the pretensions of the prophetess, but who after- 
wards drew back, and drew six others along with 
him : against this Carpenter and his six friends, 
Joanna emitted a series of five printed letters in 
the latter part of the year 1805. “ I am sorry to 
acquaint the public,” she begins in the first of 
these diatribes, “ that the conduct of Mr. Carpenter, 
of Neckinger House, Bermondsey, has obliged me 
to make known to the world the truth between him 
and me. It may appear marvellous to the public 
how Mr. Carpenter, being chosen as one of the 
twelve, should now turn an enemy to me, or 1 to 
him. To this I answer, I never was an enemy to 
Mr. Carpenter, but always wished to conceal his 
frailties from the brethren ; though I always saw 
in him a spirit of opposition and contention against 

them Heaven is my witness, and my 

friends likewise, that I have done all in my power 
to keep peace between him and them, as much as 
in me lay, which will appear hereafter in the 
volume of the book ; but vain and fruitless have 
been all my attempts; the more 1 tried to keep 
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peace, the more Mr. Carpenter was kindling strife, 
as he has been led on % the teaching of others, 
and nut by mine ; and ^ ho was united with six 
brethren against my friends, until at last he is 
broke out against me, by a diflerent teaching 
from Henry Prescott, whom they call Joseph. 
This affair brought me into a situation to be com- 
pelled and commanded to put the whole in print, 
for the world to judge between him and me. This 
command at first wounded me to the heart, to 
think I, that had been all the days of my life the 
most tender of people’s characters, and have m}self 
suffered wrongs and injuries in m\ own character, 
because I w'ould not make public the ill- conduct 
of my. enemies. This I did in the cause of Mr. 

• Wills’ and of Sanderson ; the same also by Mr. 
Smith’s servants, and many others. ” This may 
serve as a sufficient sanijile of Joanna’s temper 
and style, at least in her calmer m<Kid. For the 
most part, however, she soon falls into mere raving 
— becoming furious, or utterly incomprehensible, or 
both together. One of her books is an account of 
a dispute, or scolding inatih, which she asserts 
she maintained in u solitary house for seven da\8 
with the prince of darkness. “ The conference,” 
says a writer we liave already quoted, “ teimi- 
nated like most theological disputes. Both par- 
ties grew warm, Apollyon interfered, and en- 
deavoured to nccominodale matters, but without 
effect, and Joanna talked Satan onto! all patience. 
Slie gave him, as be truly conmlained, ten words 
for one, and Hl)()\^ed liim no tunc to sjicuk. All 
men, he said, were tired of her toiniue alreud), 
and now she liad tiled the devil. This was not 
unreasonable; but lie proceeded to abiiKe the 
whole sex, wliich would have been ungracious in 
any one, and in him was ungrateful. He said no 
man could tame a woman’s tongue — the sands of 
an hour-glass did not run faster — it was better to 
dispute w'lth a thousand men than with one woman. 
After this dispute she fasted forty da\8; but this 
fust, which is regarded by her believers as so 
miraculous, was merely a Catholic lent, m which 
she abstained from lj>-h as well as flcsli.” * An- 
other trade wlii< h Joanna carried on, besides that 
of book-miiking, was the inunufacturc of what 
were called seals, being papers signed with her 
name, and sealed with red wax, which were given 
to her disciples, or those who were to inherit the 
millennium she came to announce and bring about. 
In a publication of Sharp’s, dated December 25, 

1803, he states that this sealing had then ficgun, 
and perhaps might end about the 12th of January, 

1804. t The sealing, however, went on, we be- 
lieve, to the end of Joanna’s life ; and it is said 
that the number of persons sealed at last exceed eil 
14,000. According to Shar]), the English nation 
was to be the first redeemed. At last, in 1814, 
when she was in her sixty- fifth year, Joanna an- 
nounced that she was pregnant. This notion 

• Roathey, in E^pridlA'B 
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■cems to have been taken up from iu being 
declared of the woman in the Revelation that 
she ** cried, travailing in birth, and pained to 
be delivered,” and that *'she brought forth a 
man child, who was to rule the nations with 
a rod of iron.” The news threw her followers 
into a state of the greatest excitemenL One of 
them, a lady of fortune, immefliHtcly bespoke a 
cradle for the coming hahy, made of the most ex- 
pensive and magnificent materials, which was 
exhibited for some days at the warehouse of the 
cabinet-maker, in Ahiersgate- street, and which 
crowds went thither to see ; and other persons sent 
in store of all other necessaries for the interesting 
occasion.* But what is most extraordinary of all 
is that there was actually found a regular London 
physician, a Dr. llu'hard Ucece, a member of 
the Colleges of Fliysicians and Surgeons, who, 
having on the Ith of August, 1814, visited Mrs. 
Southcott, “ to ascertain the probability of her 
being in a state of pregnancy, as then given 
out,” declared his opinion to lie that she was 
perfectly light in the view she had taken of her 
situation, and, according to his own admission 
111 n four shilling pamphlet, entitled, ^ A Currirt 
Stfiteinrnl of the Circumstances,* &c., which he 
afterwards publislicd, was by subsequent visits 
only confirmed in his belief of the fact ! No 
wonder that alter this the Reverend Mr. Foley, 
who had headed a ilcputation that waiteil upon the 
doctor to obtain an uutbenlic declaration of the 
conelui'ion to which he had come after his first 
vini, and the whole l>ody of the believers, were 
fruniic wiih CKuItution and confidence ; and that 
even a portion of the hitherto inerediiloiis public 
began to have their misgivings, and not to know 
very well what to think of the matter. When Dr. 
Retec first saw the prophetess she cx]>ceted to lie 
in in a few weeks; luonihs, however, passed away 
without bringing the looked-for event ; and, at last, 
on I he 2yth of Deeembcr, after having been con- 
fined to licr bed for above ten weeks, she ilied. All 
this time the doctor seems to have attended her, or 
at least to have visited her occasionally ; and it 
appears by his own account not to liave been till 
within about a fortnight of the catastrophe that he 
even expressed any doubts of her pregnancy. Be- 
fore this, poor Joanna herself, the state of mental 
exaltation in which she had lived giving way under 
bodily weakness, had manifested some tendency to 
awaken from her long dream, w hich might possibly 
have led her to the recovery of her senses if her 

• In hpr will, JiMiDBM, bImmp nutwum boil ill Bktag hrvn ii(Hm 
profltanlp. iukI hiu] ravVilpd hrr for maav ymra to Hvp ronb^bly 
and to nniiroulAto aonp prn|Mnty. leS a ^ irlAlOK lagariaa to mmr 
of hrr rrlatiou, and all the rest nf ohal thm had to brf|ii«atb, to OM* 
ojrtht‘ fatltire »/ ittu* main, lo hrr fririMUJaiie Tooalojr and Ann 
Underwood. Atiarhrd to Uir will wa* a ItoHiT dm ftoaciiM vbirh bad 
hern niadii hrr in ibr promel of brr strtaiK Urth In a child : and It 
wu directed that tiuor artichn chonld all be WM to wd to the dooora. 
in the rrent of the child not helii| forthooailBS. *• Bvciy pmnlbtw 
want ainl areommodutioa,” laye m acnonnt befoM M. eernc to 
have been anticipatad wtth eemiMtlinta ■ttoothm. Tbore am rradlre. 
roliee, mantlee (■ome of while eatln), bowe, cana, and naphioe out of 
nunlMir. ■rveral artirire ct plate. nMWy from dafnlnoae to a ‘ 
nx|>t'nre’ tun denominated ), * three nqtnirpi ' iiy onr mntrihiitof, and 
• ■ |4i ' hi another .’’—/liiaaa/ fUgttter tor 1*11, p 31, 
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friends and disciples, new more enthusiastic than 
their teacher, had not striven with their eager ex- 
postulations to quench the rising light. A scene 
in the chamber of the dying woman, which Dr. 
Reece relates that he witnessed on the 19th of 
November, is not unafiecting Five or six of the 
believers, who had been waiting, having been ad- 
mitted, “ she desired them,” says the doctor, to 
be seated round her bed ; when, spending a few 
minutes in adjusting the bed-clothes with seeming 
attention, and placing before her a white handker- 
chief, she thus addressed them, as nearly as I can 
recollect, in the following words : — ‘ My friends, 
some of you have known me nearly twenty-five 
years, and all of you not less than twenty. When 
ou have heard me speak of my prophecies, you 
ave sometimes heard me say that I doubted my 
inspiration. But, at the same time, you would 
never let me despair. When I have been alone it 
has often appeared delusion ; but when the com- 
munications were made to me I did not in the 
least doubt. Feeling, as I now do feel, that my 
dissolution is drawing near, and that a day or two 
may terminate my life, it all appears delusion.* 
She was by this exertion quite exhausted, and 
wept bitterly. On reviving in a little time she 
observed that it was very extraordinary that, after 
spending all her life in investigating the Bible, it 
should please the Lord to inflict that heavy bur- 
then on her.** She then, the doctor proceeds to 
inform us, after some further discourse about her 
death and funeral, wept again, and some of those 
present also shed tears ; but, after a little while, one 
of them, a Mr. Howe, spoke up and said, Mother, 
your feelings are human. We know that you are 
a favoured woman of God, and that you will pro- 
duce the promised child ; and whatever you may 
say to the contrary will not diminish our faith.** 
This assurance, we are told, revived her, and from 
crying she fell to laughing. According to her 
own directions, her dead body was kept warm for 
four days, in the hope that the child might still 
make its appearance. It was afterwards dissected 
by Dr. Reece ; and then the doctor admitted that 
clearly there had been no pregnancy in the case. 
Neither the death nor the dissection of the pro- 
phetess, however, sufficed to extinguish the faith of 
the great body of the believers. They continued to 
look confidently for her re-appeorance for years 
after she had been taken from them. Under date 
of January, 1817, the Annual Register quotes the 
following notice of their proceedings from a Lincoln 
newspaper of the day : — “ An interdict arrived at 
Newark, on Sunday, the 19th instant, from a dis- 
ciple of the conclave at Leeds, inhibiting those of 
the faith, amongst other things, from attending to 
their ordinary business during the ensuing eight or 
nine days ; and a manufacturer*8 shop at that place 
is at this time entirely deserted, and the business 
of many small dealers suspended, in consequence.** 
This would seem to imply that Joannianism had 
diffused itself somewhat extensively over the po- 


pular mind in those parts. Leeds, we believe, had 
been all along a chief stronghold of the faith; 
several of the founder’s publications are dated from 
that place. Two years after this, in January, 1819, 
the London disciples, who do not appear to have 
been so numerous, or a part of them,made a remark- 
able outbreak: one morning, having assembled 
somewhere in the west end of the metropolis, they 
made their way to Temple-bar, entering which they 
set forward in procession through the City, each 
decorated with a white cockade, and wearing a 
small star of yellow riband on the left breast ; m 
this guise, led by one bf their number, carrying a 
brazen trumpet ornamented with light blue ribands, 
while two boys marching by his side bore each a 
small flag of blue silk, they proceeded along Fleet- 
street, up Ludgate-hill, and thence through St. 
Paul’s Churchyard to Budge-row, followed by the 
rabble in great force. Here, having reached what 
they considered to be the middle of the great city, 
they halted; and then their leader sounded his 
trumpet, and roared out that the Shiloh, the Prince 
of Peace, was come again to the earth ; to which 
a woman, who was with him, said to be his wife, 
responded with another wild cry of “ Wo ! wo ! 
to the inhabitants of the earth, because of the 
coming of the Shiloh.** This terrific vociferation 
was several times repeated and joined in by the 
rest of the party. But at last the mob, which now 
completely blocked up the street, from laughing 
and shouting, proceeded to pelting the rampant 
devotees with mud and other harder missiles; 
they struggled to make their esdlbpe, or to beat off 
their assailants; this led to a general fight; the 
flags were torn down ; and the affair ended by the 
trumpeter and his wife, five other men, and two 
boys of the party, after having been all rolled in 
the mire, being with considerable difficulty rescued 
from the fury of the multitude by the peace-officers, 
and conveyed to the Compter. When they were 
brought up the next day before the alderman at 
Guildhall, they maintained that they were only 
obeying the commands of God in acting as they 
had done; their spokesman, the trumpeter, who 
turned out to be one Sibley, one of the city watch- 
men, and who appeared to exercise great authority 
over the others, said that he had jiroclaimed the 
second coming of the Shiloh in the same manner 
and with the same authority as John the Baptist 
had proclaimed his first coming; and his wife 
asserted that she hud had the Shiloh in her arms 
four times. In the end they were all sent back to 
prison, to be detained till they could find security 
for their peaceable demeanour in future. This, 
as we have seen, was more than four years after 
it would seem that the delusion ought to have re- 
ceived its coup de grace^ if reason or facts had had 
any power over it. There may very possibly be 
some believers in Joanna Southcott, her prophecies, 
and her pregnancy, among us even at the present 
day. 
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CHAPTER III. 

HISTORY OF THE CONSTITUTION, GOVERNMENT, AND LAWS. 


E will arrange the 
Fuhjccts of the pre- 
sent Chapter in the 
order which was 
adopted in the pre- 
ceding Book. 

I. CoNSTITUTION- 

AI, Lp.gislation. 

There is a branch 
of constitutional law 
which has not yet 
^ received from us the 

degree of notice derminded by its vast importance 
— \se mean that which relates to the creation and 
flection of that constituent part or limb of the 
sovereign power which emanares from the people, 
and is called the Commons’ House of Parliament. 
Several important statutes passed during the pre- 
sent period, relating to the election of members 
to serve in parliament, render this a fit occasion 
to take up the subject. 

It was originally necessary that the parlia- 
mentary representative should come from the body 
of the persons represented. The statute 1 Hen. V., 
c. 1, was passed to enforce this practice, without, 
however, producing much effect; and in n74, a 
committee reported, upon this statute, in substance 
as follows ; — The first act of parliament which 
required an attentive and particular consideration, 
was an act passed in the first year of the reign of 
Henry V. This law has been decided not neces- 
sary to be observed, and a constant usage has long 
prevailed against it. The acts 8 Hen, VI., c. 7, 
10 Hen. VI., c. 2, and 23 Hen. VI,, c, 15, pro- 
ceeding upon the same principle with the above- 
mentioned statute, fall under the same observation. 
Resolved, That it is the opinion of this committee 
that so much of these statutes (reciting those just 
above cited) as relates to the residence of persons 
to be elected members to serve in parliament, or 
of the persons by whom they are to be chosen, are 
not in use, and ought to be repealed.”* UjKiii 
this resolution a bill w as ordered to be brought in, 
which passed into a law (14 Geo. Ill , c. 58), by 
which it was enacted, “ That the Act made m the 
first year of the reign of his majesty King Henry 
the Fifth, and every part thereof, and so much of 
the said several acts made in the eighth, the tenth, 
and the twenty-second years of the reign of his 
majesty King Henry the Sixth, as relates to the 
residence of persons to be elected members to 

• Rng«n, Lav and ftactloe of Blcctiioiu and Boctlos CoBHittoeo, 
46 (Mb edit). 


serve in parliament, or of the pcnoiii by whom 
they nre chosen, shall be, and the same are hereby, 
repealed.” 

The disqualifications for sitting in parliament 
are now, therefore, reducible to two heads : — 

Ist. Personal disability. 

2ih 1. Want of qualification in estate or property. 

1. In giving an account of the more important 
of the legislative enactments which imnicdintely 
followed the Revolution,* we mentioned the intro- 
duction of the system, soon after the Revolution, of 
exclusion from sitting in parliament on account of 
employment, at least paid employment, under the 
crowm. To what was then said on the head of 
personal disability we shall now add, that by the 
Act of Union with Ireland (39 & 40 Geo. 111., 
c. 67) it is declared that any person holding any 
peerage of Ireland then subsisting, or thcreal^r to 
be created, shall not thereby be disqualified from 
being elected to serve for any county, city, or 
borough of Gieat Britain, unless he shall pre- 
viously have been elected to sit as one of the 
twenty-eight representative peers in the House of 
Lords of the United Kingdom. By the statute 
41 Geo. in., c. 52, all persons disabled from sit- 
ting in British parliaments are disabled from 
sitting in the united parliament as members fur 
Great Britain ; and all persona disabled from sit- 
ting in Irish parliaments are disabled from sitting 
in the united parliament for Ireland. It is further 
declared that persons disabled by British statutes 
shall not by thia act be enabled to sit for Ireland, 
nor e contra; and that persons holding certain 
places in Ireland, of which an enumeration is 
given, shall be disabled from sitting in any future 
parliament of the United Kingdom. 

The discussions and proceedings that arose out 
of the return of the Rev. John Horne Tooke to 
the House of Commons as member for the borough 
of Old Sarum, have been narrated in the preceding 
chapter t The eligibility of the cler^ to Ik 
menibeiB of parliament was at an earlv period 
denied both in England and Scotlana.I ThO' 
statute 41 Geo. HI., c. 63, intituled ” An Act to 
remove doubU respecting the eligibility of persona 
in holy orders to sit in the House of Commons,** 
declares and enacts, “ That no person ordained a 
priest or deacon, or being a miniater of the church 
of Scotland, shall be capable of being elected, 
and, if elected, such election shall be void ; or if, 

• Pki. Hitt, or fEoKlaad, vol. ^ S7S. 
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being elected, he ehall afterwards be ordained or be- 
come a minister of the church of Scotland, his seat 
shall immediately become vacant.** By the fourth 
section of this statute, proof of celebration of divine 
service shall be taken to be prima facie evidence 
of the fact of such person having been ordained to 
the office of a priest or deacon, or of his being a 
minister of the church of Scotland, within the 
meaning of the act. 

Neither aliens nor denizens by letters patent 
(that is, persons aliens born, who have obtained 
the king’s letters patent to make them English 
subjects), are eligible to parliament or the privy 
council. The statute 1 Greo. I., st. 2, c. 4, a. 2, 
enacts that no bill of naturalization shall be re- 
ceived, unless it contain a clause preventing the 
person to be naturalized from becoming a member 
of the privy council, or from sitting in either house 
of parliament. The usual practice now is, when 
any foreigner, distinguished by eminence of rank 
or services, is to be naturalized, first to pass an act 
for the repeal of these statutes in his favour, and 
then to pass an act of naturalization without the 
exception.* 

Among the grounds of personal disability, one 
of the most prominent is that of being guilty of 
bribery or treating at an election. 

As this is a constitutional question of great im- 
portance, as we have not before adverted to it at 
any length, and as in the present period there was 
passed an important legislative enactment con- 
cerning It, wc shall here take a rapid survey of 
its history. What is called corruption at the 
election of members of parliament is a thing which, 
however conformable to the practice, is, it seems, 
totally unwarranted by, and directly contrary to, 
the theory, of our constitution. To bribe a vote is 
said to be not only an infringement of parlia- 
mentary privilege and of statute law, but a high 
misdemeanour and breach of the common law t 

Although a case is re]iorted of one Tlioinas Long, 
who, in the reign of Queen Elizabah, gave tlie 
mayor of Westbury four pounds to be elected 
burgess, for which the mayor was fined and impri- 
soned and Long removed,* it was not until the end 
of the reign of Charles II. that corruption at elec- 
tions became generally prevalent. In the year 
1669 a bill “ To prevent abuses and extravagances 
in electing members to serve in pailiamciit, and 
for regulating elections,” was thrown out. In 
1677 the Treating Resolution passed, and in the 
year following was made a standing order of the 
House. In 1680 a bill to prevent the offences of 
bribery and debauchery connected with election 
proceedings was thrown out. And in 1689 (the 
year after the Revolution) a bill to prevent abuses 
occasioned by excessive expenses at elections of 
members to serve in parliament, after having been 
read once, was also thrown out. Mr. Rogers, after 
citing a number of cases in each of which bribery 

* Rogari'B Law and Practice of Elections, 47. 

t Rogers, iind. S46 (etli edit.). He cites Bletekmgleff, Glanv. 41. 

X 4 Inst. 88. •* Fat this corrupt dealing,” Coke truly says, " wu 
to fudson the very fuuntaiu itself.'* 


was proved against the sitting member or members, 
and the elections were voided, makes the following 
observations : ** How general had become the sys- 
tem of corruption, and how insufficient the existing 
laws and resolutions to arrest its progress, is ftilly 
proved by the glaring examples just cited, fol- 
lowing each other in such rapid succession. Those 
who had opposed the bills of 1669, of 1680, and 
of 1689 now found themselves called upon to 
adopt a different line of conduct. The opinions of 
the wisest and most honest statesmen, embodied in 
the resolutions and standing orders of the House, 
had been set at defiance ; and the first and best 
principle of the constitution, the freedom of elec- 
tion, was daily and uriblushingly violated. Taking, 
therefore, the Treating Resolution of 1677 for its 
basis, the House, in 1696, passed the 7 Will. Ill,, 
c. 4, now generally known by the name of the 
Tr ating Act.*** 

Since the Treating Act treating and bribery have 
usually been considered as separate charges, and 
distinct grounds of petitioning. 

The Treating Act, 7 Will. III. c. 4, enacts and 
declares that “ no person hereafter to be elected, 
&c, after the teste of the writ of summons to par- 
liament, or after the teste, or issuing out, or order- 
ing of the writ or writs of election upon the calling 
or summoning of any parliament hereafter, or after 
any such place becomes vacant, &c., shall, or do 
hereafter, by himself or tliemsclves, or by any other 
ways and means on his or their behalf, or at his or 
their charge before his or theik election, directly 
or indirectly, give, present, or allow to any person 
or persons having voice or vote at such election, 
any money, meat, drink, entertainment, or provi- 
sion, or make any present, gift, reward, or enter- 
tainment, or shall at any time hereafter make any 
promise, agreement, obligation, or engagement to 
give or allow any money, meat, drink, provision, 
picscnt, rewaid, or entertainment, to or for any 
such person or persons m particular, or to any 
such county, city, town, borough, port, or ])lace in 
general, or to or for the use, benefit, employment, 
profit, or preferment of any such person or per- 
sons, place or places, in order to be elected, or for 
being elected, to serve in parliament for such 
county,*’ &c. ; and by sect. 2, it is declared that 
“ Every person so giving, &c., shall be disabled and 
incapacitated, upon such election, to serve in par- 
liament fur such county, &c , and shall be deemed 
and taken to be no member of parliament, and 
shall not sit, act, or vote, or have any place in 
parliament, but shall be, to all intents and purposes, 
as if he had never been returned or elected member 
for the parliament.** 

Although the Court of King’s Bench declared, 
in R. V. Pitt,t that bribery at elections of mem- 

* Rogers’s Law and Practice of Elections. 946. Mr. Rogere odds 
Id tt notf . ” It would eeem that up to this time corruption at electHMW 
had chiefly been corned on by giving meat and drink, and that it 
was nnt till after ettch proceedings hod been declared to be lllegnl 
that the procuring votes UHHiving money existed to any extent. — 8 
Burnet, Hist of his Own mes. 8H6. 869. 176.” 

f Burr. 1636, 1 W. Dl. 868, cited 8 Douglas (Lord Olenbcrrie), on 
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ben of parliament must alwaya have been a crtine 
at common law, and punishable by indictment or 
information,” there are no traces of any prosecu- 
tion for bribery at elections till after the legislature 
inflicted particular penalties upon it by the statute 
2 Geo. II., c. 24.* By that statute, called the 
Bribery Act, a candidate or other person is said to 
be guilty of bribery, ^ if by himsdf or any other 
person employed by him he doth or shall by any 
gift or reward, or by any promise or agreement, 
or security for any gift or reward, corrupt or pro- 
cure any person to give his vote, or to forbear to 
give his vote, in any such election. ”t This statute, 
though it did not create the offence, armed courts 
of law with new powers to check it by attaching a 
penalty of 500/. on every conviction, and by dis- 
qualifying the offender from ever again voting in 
any election for members to parliament. 

The statute 49 Geo. III. c. 118, after reciting 
that the giving, or procuring or promising to be 
given, any money, &c., or any office or place, &c., 
in order to procure the return of a member, if not 
given to a voter or returning officer, is not bribery 
within the meaning of 2 Geo. II. c. 24, but that 
such gifts or promises are contrary to the ancient 
usage, right, and freedom of election, and contrary 
to the laws and constitution of this realm, declarea 
and enacts that, if any person, either by himself or 
by other persons in his behalf, shall give, or cauae 
to be given, directly or indirectly, or promiae or 
agree to give, any sum of money, Ac., to any per- 
son upon any engagement, Ac., that such person 
to whom or to whose use, Ac., such gift or promise 
shall be made, shall by himself or by others pro- 
cure, or endeavour to procure, the return of any 
person to serve in parliament, every peraon so 
having given or promised to give, if not returned 
himself shall for every such gift or promise for- 
feit 500/. ; and every person so returned, and so 
having given or promised to give, or knowing of 
and consenting to such gifts and promises, upon 
any such engagement, Ac., shall be and is hereby 
declared to be disabled and incapacitated to serve 
in that parliament for such place, and shall be 
deemed and taken to be no member of parliament. 
The 3rd section enacts, that, if any person shall by 
himself or others give, procure, or promise any 
office or place, upon an express contract that the 
person to whom the promise, Ac., was made would 
procure or endeavour to procure the return of any 
person, such person so returned, and giving or 
promising, or knowing of and consenting to the 
giving, Ac., shall be deemed to be disabled, Ac., 

Elretioiu. 400, and Eog^n'i Law and Practiea of Electioni, B4<b, SUi 
edit. 

* DoojiUe, Ibid. “ If we look." adda Lord Olenbervia, ** loto 
Lord Coke, H.wkiiu. or the other wrlt«» ou the plmuof the crown, 
we find that their defhiitioDe extend only to the cotraption of men in 
Judidul oAoei,'* 

i The following ie Lord Olenherrie'edeaBition of bribery : When- 
ena n penon b bonnd by law to act without any eiew to his own 
private emolonient, and another, by a eorrnpt contmel, eonacee tmeh 
penon, mb eondidon of the payinettt or ptonlie of money, or other 
luerativo eonuderatlon, to act in a manner which bo ahall prevettiie, 
1^1 partiaB are, by inch ooutract, guilty of bribery.’’-.2 Ueu|(. 
Eleet.. 400. 
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as before. Section 2 diraeli lint the eeC thill not 
extend to legal expentee. 

•• This statute theiefotC,** obaervee Mr. Rogers,* 

distinctly provides, not onlf that, if a peraon 
givea or promiaes any money or office^ but if he 
knows of and consents to the giving or the pro* 
misiug, if returned, hit return is void; if not M- 
turned, he forfeits 500/. ; and in either case tfoa 
parto receiving forfeita 500/.; and if the party 
conferring any place within s. 3 hold office under 
his majesty the penalty is 1000/. Thia act waa 
aimed at the abase of official patronage. It is 
worthy of observation, that, if * knowledge of and 
consent to ’ an act done hy othera are siSBcient to 
make a candidate liable for all the conse(|ttencQi, 
it la not necessary that a party should direct an 
act to be done, that is, be the moving party in 
doing it, or ratify it when dune ; if he knows of ita 
being done, and sanctions it by hit silence and 
non-intervention, and reaps the benefit of it after- 
wards, it seems that it would be a knowing of and 
consenting to within the statute. Vide also Bayn- 
tum V. Cattle, 1 M. A R. 265.” 

The cases upon which question! of bribery have 
arisen are reduced by Mr. Rogera t to the follow- 
ing hcada : — 

1. Money, or tickets fur money or food, given 
previous to an election. 

2. Muncy given after, there being no previous 
promise. 

3. Offer of a bribe by a candidate which is not 
accepted. 

4 Payments for travelling expenaes and loss of 
time, or for admission of freemen. 

5. Wager between two voters, or with one voter, 
on the issue of an election. 

2 So much for personal disability to a seat in 
pailiament. Wc must now say a few words in 
regard to disability from want of qualifleation in 
point of estate or property. 

A qualification by estate in land waa first re- 
quired in England by the statute 9ili of Anne, c. 5, 
which provided that no peraon should be capable 
of being elected for any county in England or 
Wales, unless he had an estate, freehold or copy- 
hold, for hit own life, or for some greater esute in 
law or equity, in lands, tenements, Ac., to the 
amount of 600/. per annum, clear above ineum- 
brauces; and for every other place, to the clear 
amount of 300/. per annum. Although this act 
passed after the union with Scotland, a landed 
estate in that country is not within the act ; lb# 
reason of the omission probably being that a qua* 
lifleution by estate was not then, nor ever has bm, 
required for a scat for a Scottish coun^ or bargh4 
By the act of union with Ireland it waa made 
sufficient if the estate be in Ireland ; and by the 
^9 Geo III. c. 57, eatates in ScotUmd were in 
like manner comprised. The law baa been again 
altered by the 2 and 3 Viet. c. 48, a. 1, whicb 
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en.aets that the qualific^ioa for cottoties shall be 
600/. per annum of real of personal property; for 
ether places 300/. per annum* of real or personal 
property* over and above all incumbrances affect- 
ing the same. It is also sufficient if the candidate 
possess property of the several kinds which shall 
be jointly of su&cieut value* though each be sepa- 
rately of insufficient value. The situation of the 
property in all coses must be within Great 
Britain or Ireland. The exceptions contained in 
the former statute, in favour of the eldest sons or 
heirs apparent of peers, of the eldest sons or heirs 
apparent of persons qualified to serve as knights 
of the shire, and in favour of candidates for the 
universities of England and for the university of 
Trinity College, Dublin, are continued. 

II. Legislation relating to Property, 
Real and Personal. — Under the head of real 
property there is a subject, that of the inclosure of 
commons* which we have not before noticed, but 
which the General Inclosure Act, passed in the 41 st 
year of the reign of George HI. renders it necessary 
that we should now devote some attention to. 

Anciently the uninclosed or waste land within 
the compass of a manor belonged in general to the 
lord of the manor. But the tenants of the manor, 
or those to whom the lord had granted out portions 
of his manor to hold of him, — in the words of the 
statute of Merton,* “ the knights and their free- 
holders whom the great lords had infeoffed of 
small tenements in their ^eat manors, ”-^had a 
right of common upon this waste. And here it 
will be necessary to advert to a leading distinction 
in English law. 

By the English law the subjects of real, as dis- 
tinguished from personal, property are commonly 
included under the words ** lands and tenements.” 
The word tenement is more comprehensive than 
land, as it includes not only land, but, in its pri- 
mary signification, in which it is appropriated to 
the subjects of feudal tenure, likewise every mo- 
dification of right issuing out of land, as a right of 
common, a franchise, &c. These latter subjects 
of property are called in the language of English 
law incorporeal tenements or hereditaments. The 
word hereditamerU” says Sir Edward Coke,t “ is 
by much the largest and most comprehensive ex- 
pression, for it includes not only lands and tene- 
ments, but whatever may be inherited, be it cor- 
mreal or incorporeal, real, personal, or mixed.” 
But it is to be remarked that* though the term 
hereditament is more comprehensive or larger 
than tenement in one direction, it is smaller or 
less comprehensive in another. For, while heredi- 
tament includes things which cannot be holden, it 
does not include such tenements as are not esti^ 
of inheritance, estatea for life for exam{de. 

Hereditaments and tenements* then, being of 
two kinds, corporeal and incorporeal, it is sufficient 
to say here that right of common belongs to the 
latter. Right of common is, to quote the defini- 

• so Hen. III. c 4. i Co. Litt. e a. 


tion given by Bladtstone* ** a profit which a mm 
has in the land of anotber ; as to feed bis beasts, 
to catch fish, to dig turf* to cut wood, or the like : 
and hence common is chiefly of four sorts— com- 
mon of pasture* of piscary, of turbary* and of 
estovers.’** 

The right of common which most frequently 
occurs is common of pasture, which may be either 
appendarUt appurtenant, or in gross. Common 
appendant is a right belonging to every tenant of 
a manor to depasture his cattle, which are either 
beasts of the plough or such as manure the ground 
(viz. horses, xine, amf sheep, which are thence 
called commonable beasts) upon the lord’s waste.t 
Common appurtenant is that which is annexed to 
land by grant from the owner of the other land 
in which it is to be exercised ; or by title of pre- 
scription, which supposes a forgotten grant. Tbis 
often extends to other beasts, besides commonable 
beasts, as swine, goats, and geese. It is most fre- 
quently measured by the number of animals which 
the land to which it is annexed can maintain by 
its produce through the winter, or season during 
which they are excluded from the benefit of the 
common, though it may be subject to the more 
exact measure of a certain number of animals. 
Common in gross, or at large, is entirely distinct 
and separate from any property in the land, and 
may be vested in one who is not a tenant of the 
manor.} 

The remedy of the commoner against the lord 
or other proprietor of the soil for excluding him or 
overstocking the pasture is now only by action on 
the case, his other remedy by assize having been 
abolished by the recent statute 3 and 4 Will. IV. 
c. 2*1. Actions on the case are among those ac- 
tions which, by the statute 21 Jac. I. c. 16, s. 3, 
must be brought within six years after the cause 
of action has arisen ; and, if the owner of the soil, 
or a stranger, contrive by raclosure or other means 
to exclude the commoner for twenty years, his 
right of entry is }o8t:§ formerly he might then 
have recourse to bis assize for ten years more, but 
that is taken away as mentioned above. 

The rights of the commoner may also be extin- 
guished by inclosure. By the statute of Merton 
(20 Hen. 111.) c. 4, lords of manors are em- 
powered to approve (improve or inclose) against 
their tenants, and by the statute of Westminster 2 
(13 Edw. I.) c. 46, against their neighbours. 
Upon an assize brought by any person claiming 
common of pasture appendant or appurtenant, un- 
less by special grant, the jury is directed to inquire 
into the sufficiency of the land still left open to 
the commoners, and accordingly to decide upon 
the propriety of the inclosure ; and the erection of 
windmills, sheep-cotea, &c., is authorised indepen- 

* 8 Comm. 88. 

t Cvmmtm ty rmiMi qf jrieiaa§t, whUh tmkM ^U 0 vims llw W* 
BJinU of twD«4}oJnliif mmon hove lulfared ttieir cattte lo niis» 
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aonmtm anmdtM, and it wenia that elUier lord may pot an end to it 
by ecfeting a ronoe. Burton's Iaw of Baal Property* 376. 

1 Orton's Law of Real Property, 876, 876. 8 BL Com^ 18* 84. 
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denti/ of iiieh loffidency. By itetvite 29 Geo. II. 
c. ai^ amended by itatute 31 Geo. II. c. 41, fur- 
ther piroviiiona are made for the incloaure of parte 
of commons for the purpose of planting and nre- 
Brrving trees fit for timber or underw^. And 
by the statute 13 Geo. 111. c. 81, such a minority 
as therein described may make temporary regula- 
tions as to the tiroes of turning on and removing 
their cattle. But the most important acts upon 
this Bulqect are those df a local nature, uhicn in 
many instances have abolished the right of com- 
mon altogether ; and the General Inclosure Act of 
41 Geo. III. c. 109, which forms the groundwork 
of all the particular acta aubaequently pasaed for 
thia purpoae. 

Tnia statute begins by prescribing an oath to be 
taken by all commiaaioneri under future incloaure 
acts, and disables them for five years from pur* 
chasing^landa within the parish where they are to 
act. %y section 6 all claimanti of common or 
other right in any of the lands to be inclosed are 
directed, on pain of forfeiture, to present their 
claims in writing, with distinct spMifications of 
their interests ; but by section 1 the commissioners 
are to assign the several allotments to the persons 
in actual possession of the tenements in lieu or in 
Tight of which such allotments are to be made, 
without pretending to determine any question of 
title to those tenements. By section 14 the several 
bhares when allotted, it is declared, ** shall be in 
full satisfaction of all previous rights ; and imme- 
diately after the making of the allotments, and the 
execution of the award, or from some other time 
to be ascertained by a notice fixed on the church 
door, all rights of common, &c. shall be extin- 
guished. The award here mentioned is directed 
by B. 35 to be draun up by the commissioners, as 
soon aa conveniently may be after the allotment 
shall be finished ; it is to express the quantities, 
situations, and descriptions of the parcels allotted, 
with the roads, fences, and other circumstances 
prescribed, and the orders and regulations made by 
the commissioners ; it is to be written on parch- 
ment, and read and executed by the commissionera 
at a meeting of the proprietors called fur that pur- 
pose ; and the execution of it is to be proclaimed 
on the next Sunday in the perish church ; from 
the time of which proclamation only, and not be- 
fore, Bucb award ahall be considered as complete ; 
and it is to be enrolled in one of the courts of re- 
cord at Westminster, or with the clerk of the peace 
for the county, that recourse may be had to it for 
inspection ; and a copy of this award, or of any 
part of it, signed by the proper officer, shall be 
admitted as legal evidence ; and the award itself 
shall be binding and conclusive, unless where it 
is otherwise enacted ; and, if the commissioners 
think fit to annex any maps or plana to the award, 
they are to be enrolls with and considered as part 
of It*’* By section 1*7 it is enacted that persons 
neglecting or refusing to accept their allotments 
within two calendar months from the execution of 
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the award, ahall be totally eagludad all 
terest in the landa. By 44 it it pvovidad 
tlmt the statute ahaB take dfoct only wfteit the 
local acts arc silent. 

By the statute 43 Geo. I!I.« e. IS, the coamn/* 
tees of lunatics (that is, tke persona to irhoaa oaro 
they and their estates may have been oomiaillAd by 
the lord chancellor) are empowered to gnut leaMi 
on behalf of the hinatic, ana to raiae money for the 
payment of hit debts or performance of hit an* 
gagemente, by sale or mortgage, aa the chancellor 
may direct: and by atatute 59 Geo. 111., e. 80, 
a. 2, the tame power is extended to customary 
estates, that is, those to which the title is alto* 
gether constituted by custom. 

During this period some acts relating to the 
su^ect of charitiea were pasaed, which it will ht 
sufficient merely to enumerate, viz. : — 52 Geo. III., 
c. 101, to provide a summary remedy in cases of 
abuaea of trusts created for charitable purpoaea; 
52 Oeo. III., c. 102, for the registering and 
securing charitable donations; 58 Geo. 111., c. 91 
(amended by 59 Geo. HI., c. 81), for appointing 
commissioners to inquire concerning charities in 
England for the education of the poor; and 59 
Geo. III., c. 91, for giving additional facilitiea in 
applications to courts of equity regarding the 
management of estates or funds belonging to 
charities. 

The number of statutes passed during this 
period relating to the subjects of trade, navigation, 
ship-owners, mariners, and fisheries, was very 
great, implying a very great amount of legislative 
activity in that direction. The whole number of 
statutes on the above specified subjects, from the 
reign of Edward III. (the commencement of them) 
to the end of the reign of George III., as given in 
Sir William Evans's ' Collection of the Statutes,* is 
19. Of these there were but 13 in existence at 
the commencement of George lll.'s reign, and 
only 22 at the beginning of the present century, 
indeed before 1803 ; so that during the present 
period, i. e. from 1802 to 1620, tlicre were passed 
almat three times as many statutes on these sub- 
jects Bs during the whole preceding history of our 
legislature or existence of our monarchy. To 
attempt to give anything of on account or analysis 
of these statutes, or even to transcribe the titles of 
them, would evidently, in a work of this nature, 
be futile, and would serve no other purpose than 
to take up room which could be much better 
occupied. 

By the statute 52 Geo. III., c. 32, intituled ** Aa 
A ct for the relief of infant suitors in ccNirte of e<niily» 
entitled to stock or annuities in any of thepubuc or 
other fundi, transferable at the Bank of &gliiid,** 
the couru of chancery and exchequer ore em- 
powered to order the dividendi on any alocki, 
hinds, or annuities, belonging to any infont suitors 
in such courts, transferable at theBimkof England, 
atanding in the names of such ihfiuito, to be paid 
to the guardians of such infinite for the mainte- 
nance and education, or otherwise for the use and 
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benefit, of luch infante. . And aoun after another 
act (52 Geo. I II., c. 15^ wai paated to extend the 
provisions of the preceding act, and likewise of the 
statute 36 Geo. III., c. 90, to all other transferable 
stocks and funds. 

In the preceding Book we observed ♦ that the 
last General Stamp Act did not fall within that 
period, but it falls within the present. This act, 
the 55 Geo. 111., c. 184, contains important pro- 
visions relating to bankers, bankers’ drafts, bills 
of exchange, promissory notes, probate duties, 
&c., which are arranged under their appropriate 
heads in the schedule annexed to the act. This 
schedule consists of three parts. The first part 
contains the duties on admissions to offices, &c. ; 
on instruments of conveyance, contract, obligation, 
and security for money ; on deeds in general, and 
on other instruments, matters, and things not fall- 
ing under either of the following heads. The 
second part contains the duties on law proceedings, 
or proceedings in the admiralty and ecclesiastical 
courts, and in the several courts of law and equity 
at Westminster, and other courts in Great Britain, 
and in the offices belonging thereto, and before the 
lord high chancellor or the lord keeper or commis- 
sioners for the custody of the great seal, in matters 
of bankruptcy and lunacy. The third part con- 
tains the duties on probates of wills and letters of 
administration ; on confirmations of testaments, 
testamentary and dative ; on inventories to be ex- 
hibited in the commissary courts of Scotland ; on 
legacies out of real or personal, heritable or move- 
able estate; and on successions to personal or 
moveable estates upon intestacy. By the second 
section of this act it is enacted that there shall be 
raised, levied, and ])aid unto and for the use of 
his majesty, his heirs and successors, in and 
throughout the whole of Great Britain, for and in 
respect of the several instruments, matters, and 
things mentioned and described in the schedule 
hereunto annexed (except those standing under 
the head of exemptions), or for or in resjiect of the 
vellum, parchment, or paper, upon which such 
instruments, mutters, and thing®, or any of them, 
shall be written or printed, the several duties or 
sums of money set down in figures against the 
same respectively, or otherwise specihed and set 
forth in the same schedule; nud that the yearly 
per centage duty on insurances from loss by fire 
therein mentioned, shall commence and take place 
from and after the 28th day of September, 1815; 
and that all the other duties therein mentioned 
shall commence and take place from and after the 
Slst day of August, 1815 ; and that the said sche- 
dule and all the provisions, regulations, and direc- 
tions therein contained, with respect to the said 
duties, and. the instruments, matters, and things, 
charged therewith, shall be deemed and taken to 
be part of this act, and shall be read and construed 
as if the same had been inserted herein at this 
place, and shall be applied, observed, and put in 
execution accordingly. The seventh section de- 

* Vol. 111., ]>. 607, note. 


dares that, “ if any person diall forge or counterfeit, 
or cause or procure to be forged or counterfeited, 
any stamp or die, or any part of any stamp or die, 
which shall have been provided, made, or used in 
pursuance of this act, or in pursuance of any 
former act or acts relating to any stamp duty or 
duties, or shall forge, counterfeit, or resemble, or 
cause or procure to be forged, counterfeited, or 
resembled, the impression, or any part of the im- 
pression, of any such stamp or die as aforesaid, 
upon any vellum, parchment, or paper, or shall 
stamp, or mark, or cause or procure to be stamped 
or marked, any vellum, parchment, or paper, with 
any such forged or counterfeit stamp or die, or 
part of any stamp or die, as aforesaid, with intent 
to defraud his majesty, his heirs, or successors, of 
any of the duties hereby granted, or any part 
thereof ; or, if any person shall utter, or sell, or 
expose to sale, any vellum, parchment, or paper, 
having thereupon the impression of any such 
forged or counterfeit stamp or die, or part of any 
stamp or die, or any such forged, counterfeited, or 
resembled impression, or part of impression, as 
aforesaid, knowing the same respectively to be 
forged, counterfeited, or resembled ; or, if any per- 
son shall privately and secretly use any stamp or 
die which shall have been so provided, made, or 
used, as aforesaid, with intent to defraud his ma- 
jesty, his heirs or successors, of any of the said 
duties, or any part thereof ; or, if any person shall 
fraudulently cut, tear, or get off, or cause or pro- 
cure to be cut, tom, or got off, the impression of 
any stamp or die, which shall ftave been provided, 
made, or used, in pursuance of this or any former 
act, for expressing or denoting any duty or dulies 
under the care and management of the commis- 
sioners of stamps, or any part of such duty or 
duties, from any vellum, parchment, or paper 
whatsoever, with intent to use the same for or upon 
any other vellum, parchment, or paper, or any in- 
strument or writing, charged or chargeable with 
any of the duties hereby granted, then and in every 
such case every person so offending, and every 
person knowingly and wilfully aiding, abetting, or 
assisting any person or persons in committing any 
such offence as aforesaid, and being thereof law- 
fully convicted, shall be adjudged guilty of felony, 
and shall suffer death as a felon, without benefit of 
clergy.” By the eighth section the powers and 
provisions of former acts are to extend to this act : 
and by the tenth section it is declared that all in- 
struments for or upon which any stamp or stamps 
shall have been used of an improper denomination 
or rate of duty, but of equal or greater value in the 
whole with or than the stamp or stamps which 
ought regularly to have been used thereon, shall 
nevertheless be deemed valid and effectual in the 
law, except in cases where the stamp or stamps 
used on such instruments shall have been specially 
appropriated to any other instrument, by having 
its name on the face thereof.* 

We have already brought down the history of 

* Collliu on the Sump Liw, pp. lO-IS. 
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the law of Copyright and of Libel to the date ai 
which our work tenninatea;* but there ia a quet- 
tion, of coneiderable importance in the preient 
day, haring a certain affinity to the aubject of 
literary prope^j of which we naye not yet treated. 
The question ia, in what caaea actiona for libel may 
be maintained againat reviewers, Ac. for criticiams 
of works. It was laid down by Lord Wynford 
(Best, C. J.) in Levi v. Milne,t that the decla- 
ratory statute 32 Geo. II'I. c. 60 does not apply to 
civil actions; that it only applies to criminal 
cases, and that there is nothing in it which in any 
way touches civil actions ; and that the jury, with 
respect to them, stand in the same situation as 
they have always done. However, in that branch 
• of civil actions for libel which arises out of criti- 
cisms of books, the decisions of the judges hove 
given to the jury the same power in substance 
which the statute has given to them expressly in 
cases of indictment or criminal information, the 
power, namely, of judging both of the law and the 
fact. In the case of Carr v. Hood^X w-here an 
action of libel was brought against the defendant, 
who had criticised a certain work of the plaintiff’s, 
the declaration, after setting forth that the plaintiff 
had acquired great gains by the sale of the copy- 
right of divers books of his, stated that the de- 
fendant, intending to expose him to and to bring 
upon him great contempt, laughter, and ridicule, 
falsely and maliciously published a certain false, 
scandalous, malicious, and defamatory libel in the 
form of a liook, of and concerning, &c., which 
same libel was entitled “ My Pocket Book, or 
Hints for a Ryghte Merrie and Conceited Tour, in 
quarto, to be called The Stranger in Ireland in 
1805, by a Knight Errant;” and which same 
libel contained a certain false, &c. print of the 
said Sir John, in the form of a man of ludicrous 
and ridiculous appearance, &c. Plea, Not Guilty. 
Lord Ellenborough, C. J., said, “ Here the sup- 
posed libel has only attacked those works of which 
Sir John Carr is the avowed author ; and one 
writer, in exposing the follies and errors of another, 
may make use of ridicule, however poignant. | 
Ridicule is often the fittest weapon which can be | 
employed for such a purpose. If the reputation 
or pecuniary interest of such a person suffer, it is 
domnum absque injurid. Where is the liberty of 
the press if an action can be maintained on such 
principles ? Perhaps the plaintiff* s Tour is now 
unsaleable; but is he to be indemnified by receiv- 
ing a compensation in damages from the person 
who may have opened the eyes of the public to 
the bad taste and inanity of his compositions? 
Who would have bought the works of Sir Robert 
Filmer after he had been refuted by Mr. Locke? 
But shall it be said that he might have maintained 
an action for defamation against that great philo- 
sopher, who was Isbounng to enlighten and , 
ameliorate mankind ? We really must not cramp 
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obaemtioiii npon aitthoii md tknr norka. Hiey 
should be liable to cHricivm, t»Hxpoi«re» and drin 
to ridicule, if their eompoaitioQS bd ridkoiknia; 
otherwise the first who writes a book on kny aub- 
ject will miinuin a mMwpoly of aantiim^ and 
opinion respecting it. Tak would tend ta ffie 
perpetuity of error. Reflection on persoml dai^ 
racter it another thing. Show me an attack qn 
the moral character of this plaintiff, or any attack 
on hit character unconnected with hit autliorabip, 
and I shall be sa ready as any judge who ever sit 
here to protect him ; but I cannot hear of malioe 
on account of turning his works into ridicule. 
Every man who publishes a book commits hiraadf 
to the judgment of the public, and any one may 
comment on his performance. If the commentator 
does not step aside from the work, or introduoe 
fiction for the purpose of condemnation, he exer- 
cises a fair and legitimate right. The critic does 
a great aervice to the public who writes down any 
vapid or useless publication, such as ought never 
to have appeared. He checks the dissemination 
of had taste, and prevents people from wasting 
both their time and money upon trash. I speak 
of fair and candid criticism, and this every one 
has a right to publish, although the autlior may 
suffer a loss from it. Such a loss the law does 
not consider as an injury, because it is a loss 
which the party ought to sustain. It is, in short, 
the loss of fame and profits to which he was never 
entitled. Nothing can be conceived more threat- 
ening to the liberty of the press than the species 
of action before the court. We ought to resist an 
attempt against fair and liberal criticism at the 
threshold.” The chief justice concluded by direct- 
ing the jury, that, if the writer of the publication 
complained of had not travelled out of the work 
he criticised, fur the purpose of slander, the action 
would nut lie ; but, if they could discern in it any- 
thing personally slanderous against the plaintiff, 
unconnected with the works he had given to the 
]mblic, in that case he had a good cause of action. 
Thus the jury were here left to determine not only 
the fact of publishing, but also whether the matter 
published was libellous or not, for by the direction 
of the court they were to determine whether or not 
the writer had travelled out of the work be criti- 
cised for the purpose of slander. Doctrine similar 
to the above has been held in later cases. In a 
case* where the plaintiff was a huokscllcr, and the 
declaration stated that the defendant intending, Ac. 
to cause it to be believed that he (the plaintiff) 
published and vended books of an absurd, im- 
moral, and improper tendency, composed and 
printed the libel in question, Lord Ellenboroii|^ 
held that evidence was receivable to show tm 
general nature of the plaintiff’s publicatkma to 
which the libel alluded, though it was certainly 
actionable gravely to impute to a bookseUer havinff 
published a poem which he had not pablishea. 
But, if a writer, he added, under ibe pretonoe of 
criticising a literary work, intmnoe fseta not 
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stated in the worl^ >peompanied with injurious 
comments upon them, such writer is liable to an 
action for libel.* 

As regards that class of cases where the book 
criticised is of euch a character that the publica- 
tion of it is contrary to law, it is almost unneces- 
sary to say that the author of such a book can 
maintain no action at law : and, in the case of 
Walcot V. Walker,t Lord Eldon said : “ It is not 
the business of this court to decree either an in- 
junction or an account of the profits of works of 
such a nature that the author can maintain no 
action at law fur the invasion of that which he 
calls his property, but which the policy of the law 
will not permit him to consider his property. It 
is no answer that the defendants are as criminal. 
It is the duty of the court to know whether an 
action at law would lie ; for, if not, the court ought 
not to give an account of the unhallowed profits of 
libellous publications.’* 

In consequence of the proceedings arising out 
of the late case of Stockdale v. Hansard^ the sta- 
tute 3 Viet. c. 9 was passed, which enacts that all 
proceedings, criminal or civil, against persons for 
publication of papers printed by order of parlia- 
ment, shall be stayed upon the defendant bringing 
before the court (after twenty-four hours* notice to 
the prosecutor or plaintiff of his intention so to do) 
e certificate under the hand of the lord high chan- 
cellor, or speaker of the House of Commons, to 
the effect that such publication is by order of either 
House of Parliament. The second section enacts 
that proceedings shall be stayed when commenced 
in respect of the publication of a copy of such a 
report, &c., on production and verification of the 
original. By the third section, in proceedings fur 
printing any extract or abstract of a paper, it may 
be shown that such extract or abstract was pub- 
lished bo?id fide and without malice ; and, if such 
shall be the opinion of the jury, verdict of Not 
Guilty shall be entered for the defendant or de- 
fendants. 

III. Crimina-l Legislation. — In the pre- 
ceding Book we entered so fully into the examina- 
tion of the statutes relating to riots, unlawful 
assemblies, and combinations, and other similar 
offences against the state, § that it will not be ne- 
cessary to return particularly to that subject here. 
We shall, however, notice one or two statutes con- 
nected with the subject of treason, which were 
passed during the present period, and are charac- 
teristic of it. 

We mentioned in the last book that the statute 
30 Geo. III. c. 48 had abolished the punishment 
of burning women for high or petit treason, and 
substituted hanging in its stead ; and now in the 
present period a further amelioration was made in 
the criminal code relating to the punishment for 

* Schr. N P. 1049. Nightingato «. Stoekdale, Lmidon sttUogi 
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high treason : for by the statute 54 Geo. III. c. 
140, after a recital that in certain cases of high 
treason, as the law then stood, the sentence re- 
quired by law to be pronounced against persom 
convicted of the said crime was that they should 
be drawn on a hurdle to the place of execution, 
and there be hanged by the neck, but not until 
they were dead ; that they should be taken down 
again, and that when they were yet alive their 
bowels should be taken out and burnt before their 
faces, and that afterwards their heads should be 
severed from their ^bodies, and their bodies be 
divided into four quarters, and their heads and 
quarters be at the king's disposal ; — it is enacted 
that in all cases of high treason in which, as 
the law then stood, the sentence was as aforesaid, 
the sentence to be pronounced, from the passing 
of the act, against any person convicted shall be, 
that such person shall be drawu on a hurdle to the 
place of execution, and be there hanged by the 
neck until he or she be dead, and that after- 
wards the head shall be severed from the body of 
such person, and the body, divided into four quar- 
ters, shall be disposed of as his majesty and his 
successors shall think fit. And by section 2nd it 
is further declared, that after sentence his majesty 
may, hy warrant under the sign manual, counter- 
signed by a principal secretary of state, direct that 
such person as aioresaid shall not be drawn, but 
shall be taken in such manner as in the said war- 
rant is expressed, to the place of execution, and not 
there hanged, but beheaded, alive ; and in such 
warrant may direct in whai 'manner the body, 
head, and quarters of such person shall be dis- 
posed of. 

The statute 52 Geo. III. c. 156, after reciting 
that many prisoners of war confined and on parole 
in different parts of his majesty’s dominions have 
of late escaped by the aid of many of his majesty's 
subjects and others, enacts that every person who 
shall, from and after the passing of this act, 
knowingly and wilfully aid or assist any alien 
enemy of his majesty, being a prisoner of war in 
his majesty's dominions, whether such prisoner 
shall be confined as a prisoner of war in any 
prison or other place of confinement, or shall be 
suffered to be at large in his majesty's dominions 
or any part thereof on his parole, to escape from 
such prison or other place of confinement, or from 
his majesty's dominions, if at large upon parole, 
shall upon being convicted thereof be adjudged 
guilty of felony, and be liable to be transported as 
a felon for life, or for such term of fourteen or 
seven years, as the court before whom such person 
shall be convicted shall adjudge. By the 3rd 
section it is enacted, that, if any person or persons 
owing allegiance to his majesty, after any such 
prisoner as aforesaid hath quitted the coast of any 
part of his majesty's dominions in such his esespe 
ns aforesaid, shall knowingly and wilfully, upon 
the high seas, aid or assist such prisoner in his 
escape to or towards any other dominions or place, 
such person shall also be adjudged guilty of felony, 
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Aod be liable to be tmuported aa aforesaid ; and 
•uch offencea committed upon the high aeai, and 
not within the body of any county, shall and may 
be inquired of, tried, heard, determined, and ad- 
judged in any county within the realm, in like 
manner aa if anch offencea had been committed 
within such county. 

By the statute 59 Geo. III. c. 69, it ia made a 
misdemeanour, punishable by hoe or imprisonment, 
or both, for any natural-bom subject of his ma- 
jesty, without licence under the sign manual or 
signified by order in council, or by proclamauion, 
to enter or a^e to enter into the service or 
under or in aid of any foreign prince or people, 
or person exercising or assuming to exercise the 
powers of government in any foreign state, pro- 
vince, or part thereof, as an officer, soldier, sailor, 
or in any warlike capacity whatsoever, or even to 
go abroad with that intent; or for any person 
whatever, in any part of his majesty’s dominions, 
even to attempt to enlist any person for any of 
these purposes. The 6th section* imposes a forfeit 
of 50/. on the master of any ship for every such 
person whom he shall knowingly take on board, 
and on the owner fur every such person whom he 
shall knowingly even agree to take on board ; the 
ship to be detained till the penalty he paid, or bail 
found fur the payment. The 7th and 8th aectiona 
provide against the equipment or arming, wholly 
or partially, of any ship, with intent to employ 
her as a ship of war, transport, or store-ship, in 
the service of any foreign state or persona exer- 
cising any powers of government. 

By the statute 52 &o. III. c. 143, the import- 
ant statute now in force on the subject of violations 
of the revenue laws, all the offencea against tlie 
revenue laws, which by the laws then in force were 
felony without benefit of clergy, are made felony 
with benefit of clergy, excejk certain offencea, 
which the act enumerates. These consist of cer- 
tain offences against the post-office; of forging 
certain government certificates and atampa ; of as- 
sisting with arms in illegal exportation, running, 
rclanding, rescuing, &c., when committed by three 
or more persons armed with hre-anna or other 
offensive weapons ; of maliciously shooting at or 
upon any vessel or boat of his majesty’s navy, or 
in the service of the customs or excise, within cer- 
tain specified limits, or within the same limits 
maliciously shooting at, maiming, or dan^rously 
wounding any officer of his majesty’s military or 
naval forces, or of the customs or excise, or any 
])erton aiding him in the due execution of his duty 
under any revenue act, or act for the prevention 
of smuggling. 

By the statute 56 Geo. III. c. 138, intituled 

An Act to abolish the punishment of the pillory, 
except in certain caaea,*’ it is enacted, that “ from 
and after the passing of this act judgment ahali 
not be given and awarded against any person or 
persons convicted of any offence, that such person 
or peraona do stand in or upon the pillory, except 
for the ofienoea hereinafter mentioned, any law. 


•latute, or usage to the eoiitvgfy iwtuithtodiug : 
provided that all laws now it foM wbsreby any 
person is subject to punishment for the talking 
any false oath, or for eonMuiti|ng any amtner A 
wilful and corrupt peijary,or the pvtettvinf at 
suborning sny other perMm ao to do, or for 
fully, fiUsely, and corruptly affirming or daclgrtag^ 
or procuring or suborning any other person ao m 
affirm and declare, in any matter or thing, which 
if the same had been deposed in the usual form 
would have amounted to wilful and corrupt per- 
jury, shall continue and be in foil force and effect ; 
and that all persona guilty of any of the said aavt- 
ral offencea shall incur and suffer the eame punish- 
ment, penalties, aud forfeiturea aa auch pereons 
were subject to by the laws and atarutes of this 
realm, or any of them* before the passing of this 
act, and aa if thia act had not been made.” And 
section 2 substitutes fine or imprisonment, or 
both, in lieu of the sentence of pillory. This 
punishment has since, however ('^perhapa,” ob- 
serves Mr. Justice Coleridge,* ” through inadver- 
tency”), been inflicted by the 57 Geo. 111. c. 12. 

There is a aubject which, though in one point 
of view it beloiigt to the head of Real Property, 
yet, as the atatutea relating to it which were passed 
during thia uenod view it rather under the head 
of Criminal liegialation, may be now noticeil under 
that head. Formerly, by the Engliah law, both 
regardant and vUleias in gross were con- 
sidered aa* real property. Consequently all the 
incidents of real property attached to them; •• 
that some paaaagea of the old hooks seem to our 
modern ideas not a little strange. Take, for in- 
stance, this passage from Perkins If a man 
be Bcized of a villein in gross in fee, and the lord 
of the villein hath issue a son, which son roarrieth 
a wife, and the father dieth, and the son dietb be- 
fore any seizure of the villein, yet his wife shall be 
endowed of the villeiD.”t Thus, alio, as thete 
may be waste in houses, gardens, parks, fish-ponds. 


* t Co(eridK«'t Rlnolutonv'* Com. Itt. uoto (S). 
t SfHit. STS. Tlir Uila of Pcrklui’v work (wnloli k on* of mol ou* 
thmity in old Uw) k ' A proSUblo booko of Muuw John Porkiu, 
follow of tlio Inner Trmplo»tiowtanf of lh« Uwo of Enxlond. Lott* 
don, 1603.’ It D»y prrbaM In. nooooonry horo to romliid tho raodor 
Hint dower in &i|rlUli lew le an eotote for llfti. whleh the low floee to 
the wife, oiler Uui decMie of her hiiolHUid, Id Itie third pert of tho 
Inndi end tenemenu of which the huobend wm aelied, ia deed or ia 
Uw, at eay ttnir derlnc the nurrime. fur a lefol ortale of mberiniiMa 
in pooweaioo The fullowlog oboervetiona lo e note to S HI. CUnm. 
134 will he found not nulDtereellng. if tor an ether maaoo ibna that 
they espUtn the meaiiing uf an espraeiioa oiddoa nndeieinod by that 
who uae it. “ When epeelel mdowmenlo were made ad aMm 
cleim, the huohnwd. after afliinee made and iiwh pliuhled. wad Iv 
declare with wlial opeetSc lands be meant to endow hio wlfo (fa^ 
di/tam earn dr taO mmerio otmaartimmutu, Ice , Hmei. I. lUe M,e. %.}. 
and UMrelore in ibe old York ritaal (fWd. Vm, 1. U. •» tf) 

there u at thia part uf the malrtmoiiial aenrica. Iho followlSi nlRlSl 
Soeerdut nOornaet duum mmturu: el, k term ei im datm datmr, M 
duMMT ofolmii uii," for. Whan the wife waa eadoved aasnSHir 
fail guuamfremtattmdatttiioHtm^aaaralhdfima^laffitmtmdmaalk: 
Braet. il.), tbe huelwnd eaema to bore aaid. ” Whb nU sqr Insdi ami 
leneBeoU I ttiee eBdow;** aad than they all h aae m o tishio to IwV 
dower W beo he endowed her with pmoanlty ooly, bo tMid lo env. 
•‘Witballmy worldly eouda (or, as the SaNeliW* vUimI hao H. mU 
atlmifwarld^ rhoUrl) 1 thoa aodow ',** vhfoh oo tt iim tho wife IS hov 
tliir£, < 
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timber, &c., formerly th^re might be waste in vil- 
leins. Some of the distinction! taken in the old 
books are curious as to what acts might and what 
might not amount to legal waste in regard to vil>- 
leins. Thus : — “ If tenant in dower of a manor 
to which villeins are regardant manumits tlie vil- 
leins, this is not any waste, because it is not any 
manumission but against herself ; for he in rever- 
sion may seize them after her death. (2 Hen. VI. 
1 1, Curia.) But if she had beat the villeins, or 
constrained them to do other services which they 
did not before, by which they go out of the 
seigniory, it is waste. (2 Hen. VI. 1 1.) ** * 

We here see a time when men were considered 
as a species of real property by the laws of Eng- 
land. But, though as regards general law that 
time has long passed away, according to certain 
local laws a similar state of things existed till very 
recently in some of the dependencies of the British 
empire, governed by the English laws. During the 
period of which we now write, there were British 
statutes recognizing a local state of slavery in cer- 
tain British colonies — recognizing too a trade in 
slaves. The slave trade was abolished, as far as 
regarded British participation in it, by the statute 
47 Geo. III., sees. 1, c. 36; amended and ren- 
dered more effectual by stat. 51 Geo. 111. c. 23, 
by which carrying on the slave trade, or being in 
any way engaged therein, is declared to be felony. 
These statutes were further amended by the 58 
Geo. III. c. 49 and the 59 Geo. III. c. 120. But 
they were all repealed and the whole law on the 
subject consolidated by the 5 Geo. IV. c. 113. 
The act for establishing a registry of colonial 
slaves in Great Britain (stat. 59 Geo, III. c. 120) 
has in its principal provisions been fully recited 
and confirmed by stat. 5 Geo. IV. c. 113,8. 37. 
It prohibits all sales, mortgages, and chargee of 
slaves, made within the United Kingdom, unless 
the slaves be previously registered at the office, ac- 
cording to the returns from the colony ; and enacts, 
that after let January, 1820, **no deed or in- 
strument, made or executed within this United 
Kingdom, whereby any slave or slaves in any of 
the said colonies shall be intended to be mortgaged, 
sold, charged, or in any manner transferred or con- 
veyed, or any estate or interest therein created or 
raised, shall be good or valid in law, to pass or 
convey, charge or affect any such slave or slaves, 
unless the registered name and description, or 
names and descriptions of such slave or slaves 
shall be duly set forth in such deed or instrument, 
or in some schedule tliereupon endorsed or thereto 
annexed, according to the then latest r^istration, 
or corrected registration, of such slave or slaves in 
the said office of the registrar of slaves.” This is 
followed by several provisos; that instruments 
■hall not be vitiated by the mistakes of clarka ; 
that mortgages or charges, made before the act 
n2th July, 1819), may be transferred as formerly ; 
that wills, probates, letters of administration, and 
conveyances and assignments made under the au- 
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thority of a commission of bankrupt, or of any 
court of justice, &c., shall not be affected ; and 
that the issue of registered slaves, bom since the 
last return, shall be considered as registered.* 

The statutes 45 Geo. III. c. 10, and 46 Geo. 
III. c. 98, are the laws now in force for the regu- 
lation of quarantine. The substance of their pro- 
visions is thus stated by Mr. Justice Coleridge in 
one of his notes to his edition of Blackstone's 
Commentaries : — “ Many offences described in 
these statutes are punished by pecuniary penalties 
and imprisonment ; but it is felony, without benefit 
of clergy, for any master knowingly to omit dis- 
closing that he has touched at any infected place, 
or has any infected person on board, or wilfully to 
omit, under such circumstances, the hoisting the 
yellow flag ; it is. also a capital offence for persons 
liable to perform quarantine to refuse to repair to 
the appointed place for performing it, or to escape 
from It; and for any officer of quarantine know- 
ingly to permit any person, ship, or goods to 
depart or be conveyed from such place without 
permission of his majesty, or to give a false certifi- 
cate of the due performance of quarantine. Per- 
sons uninfected who once enter a lazaret are laid 
under the same restrictions, and exposed to the 
same punishments, as those performing quarantine 
there. It is also a capital offence to convey clan 
destinely, or conceal for such purpose, any letters 
or goods from a ship in quarantine. By the com- 
mon law, it IB a nuisance to expose persons infected 
with contagious disorders ipa streets or places of 
public resort, and, therefore, though it is not un- 
lawful to inoculate with the small-pox, yet it must 
be done under such guards, and the patients after- 
wards so managed, as not to endanger the public 
health by the communication of the disease. 
R. V. Vantandillo, 4 M. and S. 73, and R. v. Bur- 
nett, 4 M. and S. 272.*’ + 

By the statute 43 Geo. III. c. 58, commonly 
called Lord Ellenborough’s Act, attempts to 
murder by certaiu means are made capital felonies. 
This statute, to quote the summary given by Mr. 
Justice Coleridge, punishes with death in prin- 
cipals, counsellors, aiders, and abettors, the mali- 
ciously shooting at any of his majesty’s subjects ; 
the presenting, pointing, or levelling any kind of 
loaded hre-arms at any one; the attempting in 
any way to discharge the same at any one ; stab- 
bing or cutting any one, with intent in so doing 
any of these things to murder, rob, maim, dis- 
figure, disable, or do any other grievous bodily 
harm to such person, or with intent to obstruct or 
resist the lawful apprehension or detainer of the 
person so stabbing or cutting, or of any accomplice, 
for any offence for which he or they may be liable 
by law to be apprehended, and the maliciously 
administering any deadly poison or other noxious 
thing, with intent to murder, or cause the miacar- 
riage of, any woman then quick with child. The 

* It may bealmoit unneeetmry to add that, by the alatate S and 
4 Will. IV. e. 7S, ulavetyU ab o U ihod throughout tiw Britiah 
eoloniet. 
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lame ttatute provides, however, that, if the shootioff 
at, levelhDg, or attempting to discharge the loaded 
fire-arms, or the stabbing or cutting, were done 
under such circumstances as that, if death had 
ensued, the same would not in law have amounted 
to muider, then the party charged shall be ac- 
quitted.”* This statute also, says the same writer 
in a subsequent note to his edition of Blackstone, 
** makes it a capital felony wilfully and maliciously 
to set fire to any houste, barn, canary, hop-oast, 
outhouse, mill, warehouse, or &op, whether the 
same sbdl then be in the party’s own possession 
nr not, if it be done with intent to injure or de- 
fraud his majesty, any of his subjects, or any body 
corporate. The principal object of this enactment 
was to comprise the cases of persons burning 
houses, mills, &c., of which they are tenants or 
owners, to the injury of their landlords, or to 
defraud the insurers. But it is not necessary to 
prove any distinct malice or intent to defraud be- 
yond that which the law necessarily implies from 
the act of deliberate arson. 

The statute 52 Geo. 111. c. 130, makes it a 
capital felony maliciously to burn or set fire to any 
buildings, erections, or engines used in the carrying 
on any trade or manufactory, or in which any 
goods, wares, or merchandise are deposited. 

The statute 43 Geo. Ill c. 113, repeals the 
provisions of 4 Geo. 1. c. 12 (by which captiiinu 
and mariners belonging to ships, and destroying 
the same, to the prejudice of the owners and in- 
surers, are made guilty of felony, without lienefit 
of clergy), and makes it a capital felony, triable 
within a county, if committed there, and according 
to 28 Hen. VIII. c. 15, if on the high seas, 
wilfully to cast away, buru, or otherwise destroy 
any vessel, or to counsel the same to be done, if it 
be done accordingly, with intent maliciously to 
prejudice any owner of such vessel, or of any goods 
loaded on board, or any person or body corporate 
who shall have insured the ship, freight, or goods. 

The statute 57 Geo. 111. c. 127, s. 4, consoli- 
dates the various statutes on the subject of forging 
and counterfeiting letters of attorney and writings 
of various kinds, and of personating the characters 
of officers, seamen, or other persons, for purjKwes 
of fraud, in order to receive their wages; and 
embraces all the cases of personation and forgery, 
to obtain wages, pay, prize-money, bounty -money, 
pension-money, or other allowances of money, of 
uny naval or marine officer, seaman, marine, or 
other person entitled to such wages, &c., and 
makes the offence felony, without bei^fit of clergy, 
and punishable with death. 

The present period is distinguished by the 
humane exertions of Sir Samuel Romilly and 
others to soften the severity of the English penal 
code. That code wanted amendment in two op- 
posite directions, having, as the new statutes 
which we have just been giving an imperfect ab- 
stract of lufficienily show, allowed some heavy 
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offences to escape with a very alight puniihment, 
while it punished other oflenowy comparatively 
light, with disproportioned and inhuman severity. 
On the 18th of May, Sir Samuel Romilly 
introduced a bill to rep^ the statute of 8 Elia, 
c. 4, by which the puniabment of death was in- 
flicted for the offence of privately stealing ftom the 
person. This bill, with some amendments, pasted 
into a law, and bmme the statute 48 Geo. 111. 
c. 129. By this statute (sect. 2) it is enacted that 
** every person who shall at any time, or in any 
place whatever, feloniously steal, take, and carry 
away any moneVt goods, or chattels, from the per- 
son of any other, whether privily without his 
knowledge or not, but without such force or put- 
ting in fear as is sufficient to constitute the crime 
of robbery, or who shall be present, aiding and 
allotting therein, shall be liable to be transported 
beyond the seas for life, or for such term, nut less 
than seven years, as the judge or court before 
whom any such person shall be convicted shall 
adjudge, or shall he liable, in case the aaid judge 
or court shall think fit, to be imprisoned only, or 
to lie iiiiprisoned and kept to hard labour in the 
common gaol, house of correction, or penitentiary 
house, for any term not exceeding three years.** 

In the session of 1810 Sir Samuel lumilly in- 
troduced three bills, to repeal the statutes 10 snd 
11 Will. 111., 12 Anuc, and 24 Geo. 11., making 
the privately stealing in a shop goods of the value 
of five shillings, or in a dwelling-house, or on 
board a vessel in a navigable river, property of the 
value of forty shillings, capital felonies. All these 
bills were lust, the first in the Lords, and the se- 
cond in the Commons, the third lieing withdrawn ; 
but in the following year Sir Sfwuel carried 
through a bill to abolish the punishment of death 
fur stealing from bleaching-grininds, which became 
the statute 51 Geo. 111. c. 41 ; and in 1812 he 
procured a rc{ieal of the act of Elizabeth, which 
made it capital in soldiers and mariners to be 
found wandering aliout the realm without a pass. 
It would be unfair not to add here that, though at 
the time the opposition offered to the measures he 
proposed by those who took a different view of 
criminal law reform from Sir Samuel Romilly 
(among the most powerful of whom Lord Ellcn- 
borougn was conspicuous) was successful, yet very 
shortly after his death several of those alieratioos 
in the law which he so zealously promoted were 
carried into effect. The statute of William III., 
inflicting the punishment of death for the offence 
of privately stealing in a shop to the value of five 
shillings, was rep^ed at the commencement of 
the reign of George IV., and transportation or im- 
prisonment substituted.* The statute of George II., 
making it capital to steal goods to the vuue of 
forty shillings on board a vessel in a navigable 
river, was also repealed about the tame time, and 
transportation or imprisonment eubetituted.t The 
value of the goods stolen in a difbUing-house, ne- 
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ceitary to render the^dffence capita), ^ai alio a 
few yean after raised from forty ahillingi to fi?e 
pounds.* 

During this period several statutes relating to 
bankrupts were passed, but as they, together with 
all the other former enactments resj^cting bank- 
rupts, were repealed by the statute 6 Geo. IV. c. 
16, it is unnecessary to say anything about them. 



Among the lawyers of this period the most pro- 
minent both for station and legal learning was the 
Lord Chancellor Eldon. Lord Brougham, in 
sketching the peculiarities of Lord Eldon’s pro- 
fessional life, says : “ That he had all the natural 
qualities and all the acquired accomplishments 
which go to form the greatest legal character, is 
undeniable. To extraordinary acuteness and 
quickness of apprehension he added a degree of 
patient industry which no labour could weary, a 
love of investigation which no harshness in the 
most uninteresting subject could repulse. His 
ingenuity was nimble in a singular degree, and it 
was inexhaustible ; subtlety was at all times the 
most distinguishing feature of his understanding ; 
and, after all other men’s resources had been spent, 
he would at once discover matters which, though 
often too far refined fur use, yet seemed so natural 
to the ground which his predecessors had laboured 
and left apparently bare, that no one could deem 
them exotic and far-fetched, or even forced. 
When, with such powers of apprehending and of 
inventing, he possessed a memory almost unparal- 
leled, and alike capable of storing up and readily 
producing both the most general principles and 
the most minute details, it is needless to add that 
he became one of the most thoroughly learned 
lawyers who ever appeared in Westminster Hall, 
if not the most learned ; for, when it is recollected 
that the science has been more than doubled in 
hulk, and in variety of subjects has been increased 
fourfold, since the time of Lord Coke, it is hardly 
possible to question his superiority to the great 
light of English jurisprudence, the only man in 
dur legal history with whom this comparison can 
be instituted.* 

• 7 and 8 Gen. IV. p.BO, f 18. 

^ Htotnrieal SketekflB of Statenneii wlio flourished in the Time of 
George III. Dy Henry Lord brougham. Second wrifi, p. 84. 


In general intellectual superiority, however. 
Lord Eldon will scarcely be placed by any one 
above Lord Hardwicke, who, while he had perhaps 
no superior in learning, had, we should be inclined 
to say, no equal in power of mind even among 
the distinguished men who have successively occu- 
pied the same seat with himself. We must add, 
however, in power of mind exercised in the judi- 
cial functions, for no one can doubt that, exercised 
in another direction. Lord Bacon displayed powers 
of mind superior to his. It is worth remarking 
that Lord Eldon and J^ord Hardwicke sat as chan- 
cellors about the same length of time, both having 
previously presided with great ability in a common 
law court. But the precedence in point of time, 
independently of other considerations, has made 
Lord Hardwicke’s judgments form a far larger 
proportion of that body of jurisprudence which 
receives the name of equity than those of Lord 
Eldon. 

In reference to Lord Eldon’s slowness in coming 
to a determination as a judge, Lord Brougham 
says : “ It would be far more correct to say that 
he had great reluctance to pronounce the decision 
he had long ago, without any hesitation, come to. 
The bad habit into which he fell, of not attending 
to the arguments while they were delivering before 
him, made him often postpone the forming of his 
opinion, but it was because he postponed giving 
his attention to the case. As soon as he brought 
his mmd to bear upon it, be, with great ease and 
quickness, came to a judgmei^ regarding it ; and, 
having a great and most just confidence in the 
soundness of that judgment, he scarcely ever after 
altered it in any material respect. Indeed, the 
hesitation with which he pronounced it, the slow- 
ness with which he gave it at all, and, when he 
gave it, the numberless arguments on both sides 
which he produced, and the endless difficulties 
which he raised in the way of the course he was 
manifestly all the while taking, gave him every 
appearance of hesitation and uncertainty, and 
made the person who knew him not fear that he 
w'Bs a vacillating judge, who had hardly formed 
any opinion at all upon the case, and might be 
overset by the casting of dust in the balance to 
make each side almost indifferently preponderate ”* 
And it is afterwards added, “It would be no ex- 
aggeration at all to assert that Lord Eldon’s judg- 
ments were more quickly formed, and more obsti- 
nately adhered to, than those of any other judge 
who ever dealt with such various, difficult, and 
complicated questions as he had to dispose of.” 
But how is this to be reconciled with such evi- 
dence as the following? In Whitmore v. Tre- 
/atrny,t Lord Chancellor Eldon is reported as 
expressing himself in these terms : — ** It ifl im- 
possible in the construction of such a will as this 
to be quite sure I am right in the opinion I have 
formed ; and yet 1 confess an inclination of opi- 
nion, rising almost to confidence, that the claims,” 

* Hiatorical Sketcliei of BlatMun), fte., p. 88. 

t 6 Vea. 129. 
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Ac. Agiin, in ex-pmrte Knott/ he made iht 
following remark: — **Upon some paru of thia 
/Hi«p 1 ha.ye not doubt enough to induce me to 
poaCpone the judgment.” Hia lordship apMka of 
doubt and postponing judgment almost as if they 
were thin^ to be sought, not avoided. But on 
one occasion he surpassed himself, beginning a 
decision by saying, ” Having had doubts upon this 
will for twenty years,** Ac-t After this we must 
be allowed to doubt if it can be correctly asserted 
that Lord Eldon’s judgments were in any sense 
or degree ” quickly formed.** Lord Brougham 
indeed adds, ** But the apparent hesitation and the 
certain delay were of the very worst consequence 
to his .-usefulness on the bench.** Whethtt the 
besitadon was apparent or real, the delay was in- 
deed certain, and must have been attended with 
disastrous consequences to the suitors interested 
in a will upon which his lordship had indulged in 
hiB luxury of doubting for twenty years, his hesita- 
tion having been, if we may believe himself, not 
merely apparent but real. 



Loni) Sio VEIL. 


The name of Lord Eldon suggests that of his 
brother. Sir William Scott (Lord Stowell), whose 
eminence in his department equalled, if it did not 
exceed, that of his better-known brother in his. 
We cannot do better than give Lord Brougham’s 
account of this eminent civilian’s peculiar judicial 
characteristics. “ There has seldom,” says bis 
lordship, “ if ever, appeared in the profession of 
the law any one so peculiarly endowed with all the 
learning and capacity which can accomplish, as 
well as all the graces which can embeliish, the 
judicial character, as this eminent person, Con- 
fining himself to the comparatively narrow and 
sequestered walks of the consistorial tribunals, he 
hud early been withdrawn from the contentions of 
the forum, had lost the readiness with which his 
great natural acuteness must have furnished him, 
and had never acquired the habits which forensic 
strife is found to form — the preternatural power of 
suddenly producing all the mind s resources at the 
call of the moment, and shifting their application 
nimbly from point to point, as that exigency varies 
in its purpose or its direction. But so had he 
• 11 Vm. S17. t » Oissc. prvftfa •. 


also escaped the hardnese, not to wy die gootm* 
non, which is insepunble from flick rough and 
conaunt use of the frcultiea, and whieh, while it 
aharpens their edge and their point, not aaldom 
contaminatea the taate, and withdrmwa tho mind 
from all pure, and generoim and claaaieal inter- 
course, to matters of a vulgar and a toehnicajl 
order. Hia judgment was of' the higheat oaals 
calm, firm, enUr^ed, penetrating, profound. Hia 
powers of reasoning wera in pro|)ortion gnat, and 
still more refined than extenaive, though singularly 
free from anything like veraatility, and liable to 
be easily disturbed in their application to every- 
day use. If the retired and almost aolitary habita 
of the comparatively aocluded walk in which he 
moved had given him little reliah for the alrenuoua 
and vehement warfare of rapid fomentation and 
the logic of unprepared debate, his vaat superiority 
was apparent when, as from an eminence, he waa 
called to survey the whole field of dispute, and to 
marshal the variegated frets, disentangle the in- 
tricate mazes, and array the conflicting reasons 
which were calculated to distract or suspend men’s 
judgment. If ever the prsiso of being luminous 
could be justly bestowed upon human compo- 
sitions, it was upon hia judgments, and it was the 
approbation conatantly, and aa it were peculiarly, 
appropriated to those wonderful exhibitions of ju- 
dicial capacity. 

It would be easy, but it would he endleas, to 
enumerate the causes in which hia great powers, 
both of legal investigation, of accurate reasoning, 
and of lucid statement, were displayed to the ad- 
miration, not only of the professioD, but of the 
less learned reader of liis judgments. They who 
deal with such causes os occupied the attention of 
thia great judge have this advantage, that tho 
subjects are of a nature connecting them with 
general principles, and the matter at stake is most 
frequently of considerable importance, not seldom 
of the greatest interest. The messes of property 
of which the consistorial courts have to dispose 
are often very great; the matrimonial rights on 
which they have to decide are of an interest not to 
be measured by money at all ; but the question! 
which arise in administering the law of nations 
comprehend within their scope the highest natioiial 
rights, involve the existence of peace itself, defina 
the duties of neutrality, set limits to the pmogac 
lives of war. Accordingly, the volume which re- 
cords Sir W. Scott’s judgments is not, like the 
reports of common law coses, a book only unsealed 
to the members of the legal profession; it my 
well be in the hands of the general student, and 
form part of any classical library of English el<^ 
quence, or even of national history. If among bsa 
whole performancca it were required to select one 
which most excited admiration, all eyea would 
point to the judgment in the celebrated case of 
Dalrymple u. Dalrymple, where the queation for 
his determination was the state of^e &ottish law 
upon the fundamental peunt of what constitutes a 
marriage. The evidence given upon thia qneatum 
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of fact (aa it was a fweim judge) oon- 

aitted of the depositions of Scottish lawyers, the 
most eminent of their age, and who differed widely 
in their opinions, as well as the text-books referred 
to in their evidence. Through this labyrinth the 
learned civilian steered his way with an acuteness, 
a wariness and circumspection, a penetrating sa- 
gacity, and a firmness of decision, only to be 
matched by the singularly felicitous arrangement 
of the whole mass of matter, and the exquisite 
diction, at once beautifully elegant and severely 
chaste, in which his judgment was clothed. It is 
well known that this great performance, though pro- 
ceeding from a foreign authority, forms at the pre- 
sent day, and will indeed always form, the manual 
of Scottish lawyers upon its important subject.** * 



Sia W. Gbakt. 


During a part of the time that Lord Eldon sat 
in the court of chancery, the judge's seat of the 
second equity court, that of the master of the 
Rolls, was filled by Sir William Grant, one of the 
most eminent judges, and one of the clearest and 
most powerful-minded reasoners, of his own or any 
age. There are some points in Sir William 
Grant's history that render his career different 
from the ordinary one of successful lawyers. It 
will frequently be found that the more successful 
class of lawyers are little known in parliament, 
that many indeed do not enter parliament till they 
are made conspicuous by their official rank of 
attorney or solicitor general. It was not so with 
Sir William Grant With little distinction and a 
very moderate share of practice at the bar for 
many years, his public character rested entirely 
upon the success of his parliamentary exertions, 
until he was raised to the bench. Of his merits 
as a speaker in parliament, the following short 
anecdote, related by Lord Brougham, will convey 
some idea, at least when accompanied by the re- 
marks which introduce it. “ His style was pecu- 
liar ; it was that of the closest and severest rea- 
soning ever heard in any popular assembly; 
reasoning which would have been reckoned close 
in the argumentation of the bar or the dialectics of 
the schools. It was, from the first to the last, 
throughout, pure reason and the triumph of pure 

• State^mcOj second scries, I'p. 78-75. 


reason. All was sterling, all perfectly plain; 
there was no point in the diction, no illustrstioo 
in the topics, no ornament of fancy in the accom- 
paniments. The language was choice, perfectly 
clear, abundantly correct, quite concise, admirably 
suited to the matter which the words clothed and 
conveyed. In so far it was felicitous, no further; 
nor did it ever leave behind it any impression of 
the diction, but only of the things said ; the words 
were forgotten, for they had never drawn off the 
attention for a moment from the things; those 
things were alone remembered. No sp^er was 
more easily listened to ; none so difficult to answer. 
Once, Mr. Fox, when he was hearing him with a 
view to making that attempt, was irritated in a 
way very unwonted to his sweet temper by the 
conversation of some near him, even to the show 
of some crossness, and (after an exclamation) 
sharply said, Do you think it so very pleasant a 
thing to have to answer a speech like that ?* ** * 
Lord Brougham's description of Sir William 
Grant’s deportment in the Rolls court is one of 
the finest pictures in his work 

“ The court in those days presented a spectacle 
which afforded true delight to every person of 
sound judgment and pure taste. After a long and 
silent hearing — a hearing of all that could be 
urged by the counsel of every party — unbroken by 
a single word, and when the spectator of Sir Wil- 
liam Grant (for he was not heard) might suppose 
that his mind had been absent from a scene m 
which he took no apparent the debate was 
closed — the advocates’ hour was passed — the par- 
ties were in silent expectation of the event — the 
hall no longer resounded with any voice — it seemed 
as if the affair of the day, for the present, was over, 
and the court was to adjourn or to call for another 
cause. No! the judge’s time had now arrived, 
and another artist was to fill the scene. The great 
magistrate began to pronounce his judgment, and 
every eye and every ear was at length fixed upon 
the bench. Forth came a strain of clear unbroken 
fluency, disposing alike, in most luminous order, 
of all the facts and of all the arguments in the 
cause, reducing into clear and simple arrangement 
the most entangled masses of broken and conflict- 
ing statement ; weighing each matter, and dispos- 
ing of each in succession ; settling one doubt by a 
parenthetical remark ; passing over another diffi- 
culty by a reason only more decisive that it was 
condensed ; and giving out the whole impression 
of the case, in every material view, upon the judge’s 
mind, with argument enough to show why he so 
thought, and to prove him right, and without so 
much reasoning as to make you forget that it was 
a judgment you were hearing, by over-stepping the 
bounds w'hich distinguish a judgment from a 
speech. This is the perfection of judicial elcn 
quence ; not avoiding argument ; but confining it 
to such reasoning as beseems him who has raffier 
to explain the grounds of his own conviction than 
to la^ur at convincing others ; notrqectingrefer- 
^ Rtatesnun, flnt wriei. p. 188. 
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mce to authority, but never betokening a diapoai- 
tion to aeek ahefter behind other men*a namea, for 
what he might fear to pronounce in hit own per- 
gga , not diadaming even omamenti, but those of 
the more chastened graces that accord with the 
severe standard of a judge's oratory This per- 
fection of judicial eloquence Sir William Grant 
attained, and its eiSect upon all listeners was as 
certain and as powerful as its merits were incon- 
testable and exalted *** 

Sir William Grant was a man of simple habits, 
marked somewhat by taciturnity and reserve 
Jeremy Bentham, on one occasion, being much 
pleased with some remarks on colonies in a speech 
of Sir William Grant’s, sent the master of the 
Rolls a pamphlet he had written on the same sub- 
ject through a fnend, a chancery barrister of some 
eminence, who practised in the Rolls court ond 
who said to Bentham some time afterwards, 
I have given the master of the Rolls your pam- 
phlet, but he IB a silent and reserved man, and 
what he thinks of it neither you nor I will proba- 
bly ever know ” 

In hiB time the Rolls court sat in the evening 
from BIX to ten , and Sir William dined after the 
court rose , his servant, it is said, when he went 
to bed leaving two bottles of wine on the table, 
which he always found emptv in the morning 
Sir William Grant lived in the Rolls House, occu- 
pying two or three rooms on the ground-do Jr, 
and, when showing them to his successor in the 
Rolls, he said, “ Here are two or three good rooms , 
this 18 mj dining-room, my library and bed- 
nom are bejond , and I am told,” he added, 

‘ there are some good rooms up-stairs , but 1 never 
was there * 

It would be a difficult matter to overrate Sir 
William Grant’s judicial merits, jet wc do not 
know of any one judgment of his that, as a whole, 
18 equal to Lord Hardwicke’s judgment in the 
case of Garth v Cotton, t the most able judgment 
and the finest piece of reasoning that we know in 
the English language, or even to the judgments of 
Sir Thomas Plumer, Ins successor in the Rolls, in 
the important cases of Cholmondcley v Clinton,^ 
and of Purdevv v Jackson § Sir William Grant’s 
reputation is eertainly much liigher than Sir Thomas 
Plumer’s, and the important conclusions which 
Sir Thomas Plumer established in those cases, m 
the former of which be reversed Sir William 
Grant’s judgment, and in the latter altered the 
law, — at least, by great exertion of learning and 
reasoning, show ^ what the law really was on a 
very important point, — may have been owing rather 
to greater legal learning than to greater judicial 
excellence We have, however, thought it nght 
to say what we have said, the rather that Sir 
Thomas Plumer does not seem to have justice 
done him in some quarters He is spoken of rather 

* Stoteuaen flnt lenea, p 137 

J W« reCsr to Uia import la Dickooi fWnn I^rd Haidwieke*! ovn 
iiotM. ne reporu of il>c unK. am ui 8 Atk 781 aod in 
1 Vm wn 646 will funiiali no Mpe of what we all ide to 
t S Jac and Walk 1 i 1 Ru«i. L 


alightinsly by Sir Sitnuii^ is hk 

moirs,' lately publiriied ; HeaA from hit 
bang purdy judioiil, tnd hk hsvisg IM bis 
judicial office but a eompanbrnlgr sbost tio»i hk. 
Mseral reputation (for ho is ndljr sppiseisled hf 
tbooe who are competent to appreciate susb jste 
ments as those specified above) is very dilprapsiw 
tionate to his deserts. 



Bus Il0Mltl,T 


We have already had occasion to mention tbo 
exertions of Sir Samuel Romilly for the reform of 
our criminal law It has sometimes been regretted 
that, considering his exalted station at the bar, and 
his griat authority with the bench, Sir Samuel 
Romilly did not rather apply himself to the correc- 
tion of those abuses which had ao long cast a dis- 
credit upon the court (of chancery) tn which he 
practised And to this it has been answered that 
that portion of the community which la affected by 
our civil polity are nevir without the meana of 
making their complainta heard , hut the poor, the 
deatitutc, the unmlurmed, and the mialed, the 
objects upon whom our ciiminal junsprudenoe 
operates, have no voice to protest against the 
Bcveritica which the legislature may inflict on 
them * The latter half of the statement is conecti 
but we think the former ii not so 1 he truth of 
the proposition that those, fur instsuce, who aio 
aflected by tlie proceedings of the court of chan- 
cery are never without the means of making thdr 
complaints efficluaUy heard cannot be admiUsif 
without very large modification!, by any one who 
knows anything of the court of chancery either i 
suitor or as a practitioner therein The 

poor ” IS a word of comparative imp 
for every purpose of preventing bis being 
and oppressed, every man who has not s i 
money from 200 tf upwards to pay for it is jiial SS 
much without the power of protecting hia nghli|k 
of redressing hia wrongs, for the protection of whids 
nghts and the redress of which wntngs the OObH 
of chancery professes to exist, as tbs ** noor SM 
destitute ’* spoken of above are witl^ut the power 

• Lib of Blr 8a»iir1 Boaiilly by HMiry ibwM, Bm| buiMarjb 
law in KmiMut BiitUi Giwyvn, Lafdwtf'a LaUaM Ojrfupm 
p 897 
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of efifeotaally redreMin|\l;hek gricTances. Hard 
waa the caae undoubtedly of many of those belong- 
ing to the class of persons in whose behalf Sir 
Samuel Romilly so ably and humanely exerted 
himself. Nor do we forget that Sir Samuel also 
attended to the interests of other classes in the 
introduction of a bill, which, though then lost, has, 
in substance, since Income law,* for making free- 
hold estates assets for the payment of simple con- 
tract debts. But is it not a strange hardship in a 
country called free and civilized, that a man en- 
titled to 500/. cannot obtain the interference of 
the court of chancery, which is requisite to enable 
him to get possession of his property, without 
paying half of it to the said court and its ministers 
for the use of its machinery? And is it not a 
strange hardship that the executors or administra- 
tors of a person deceased cannot pay 500/., being 
the residue of such person's estate, over to his re- 
presentatives without £rst pauing it through the 
court of chancery, in which process half of it will 
stick by the way, unless they choose to run the 
risk of having to pay it twice over, in case it 
should afterwards turn out that the deceased had 
left unsatisfied debts to that amount ? The whole 
magic of the process of the court of chancery 
results in the master inserting an advertisement in 
the Gazette in his name to the creditors, if any, to 
come with their claims within a specified time. 
Could not the creditors be conjured up by an 
advertisement from the executors or administrators 
which would cost a few shillings, as well as by 
one from a master in chancery, which may cost 
a few hundred pounds ? Or, if a master’s inter- 
ference be deemed on the whole eligible, might it 
not be had for a reasonable consideration ? 

In these remarks we would not be misunder- 
stood. It is not the general principles of the 
system of what is termed equity jurisprudence at 
present existing in England that we are now im- 
pugning. That system is undoubtedly complicated ; 
but it is so, because the many and ever varying 
wants and relations of a wealthy and civilized 
community are complicated. But the manner in 
which it applies the principles of equity, of equality, 
that is, of lMPAKTiALiTT,t OS between man and 

• 3 and 4 Will. 4, c. 104. 

t We quote the foTlowing remarka on this term which wo had 
ooeasion to make on another occasion In its most general, and 
indeed in its •‘t\ mological sense, equity means equality,” impartiality 
1 ^ 1 * latter term' seems to us to convey a eleaier idea than cau be oij- 
tained irom any tuining and twisting of the words jus, or jutttce, or 
any talk about ‘ giving to every man his own.’ l^ur, after all, tlw 
question will still recur, what is a nutn's own 7 So that the deflnitiou 
nl' justice to be ' amstans etperpetua volmUu jus suum cuique tri- 
buendt,'*> seems but a libggingof the question ; for it assumes the main 
deudtratum as a known c|uaDtity. But imfiartlality coiivevs one clear 
and distinct idea, pointing toward the path wlueh may at last conduct 
ns to the wlshed-ior goal ; for If the cluinu of the respi'ctive contend- 
ing parties nr eluimauis be weighed impartially and carefully, that ia, 
with due deliherutton and pains-taking, and without lear or favour, 
we may reasonably hope that the true value or character of each will 
at last be correctly ascertained, and then, but not tiUthoa, shsU every 
man have his own."— £ritt«A and Foreign Remew, vol. xiv. p. 154; 
article, ‘ Story’s Equity Jurisprudence.' 

* Braeton thus dehnes equity * " Eqiiitas autem eet renim eon- 
conlentia, qua in paribus causis paria desiderat jura, et omnia bene 
eea^uiiwat ; et dieltur ssqoitai, quasi ssqaalitas."— Brseioa, Kb. i. 
0. 4,1 5, p. 8. 

k Dig. tfb. 1. tit. 1,1. 10,11. 


man, to those complicated circumstances, however 
much it may fall abort of the perfectibility schemes 
of closet jurists, does not depart so much from 
the path either of practical common sense or sib- 
Btantial justice as some of its ignorant detractors 
would lead their dupes to imagine. The adoption 
in America of our equity system as a distinct 
system from the common law, when there was no 
A priori reason in favour of it, where, on the con- 
trary, there was a prejudice against imitating Eng- 
land after the rupture of the connexion between 
the countries, seems iiertainly a somewhat strong 
argument in favour of the separation of the two 
systems as a matter of convenience, at least in 
countries under the common, and not the civil or 
Roman law.* But it would be unfair," to quote 
a few words of what we have said on this subject 
in another place, ** not to apprise the reader that 
the general conclusion drawn from considering 
these principles, without reference to the ma- 
chinery by which, in England at least, they are 
put in operation, would be more favourable to the 
system than the actual state of facts warrants. 
Such, notwithstanding some recent attempts at 
reform, and notwithstanding the high character of 
the English equity judges, is the cumbrous and iu- 
efficient nature of that machinery, that the working 
of it is attended with a degree of expense that 
renders it totally unavailable, unless the amount 
of property in question is very considerable, and 
with a degree of delay that, whatever be the 
amount of property, is unavoidably productive of 
the greatest inconvenience, vexation, and anxiety, 
to the parties interested.'* t 

In his sketch of Sir Samuel Romilly, t Lord 
Brougham, after dwelling on the talents and vir- 
tues of that eminent lawyer, adds — “ If defects are 
required to be thrown into such a sketch, and arc 
deemed as necessary as the shades in a picture, or, 
at least, as the more subdued tones of some parts 
for giving relief to others, this portraiture of 
Romilly must be content to remain imperfect. 

* Rop Mr. Juiliee Story’s CornTneataries on Equity Jurispnidenca 
as adniinUtPH'd in Englaod and Amprica, vol. i. pp. 49-51! “ E(|Uity 

jiirinprudonep," says Mr. Justice Stury (i 49, wita), *' scarcely had on 
existence, in any large uud uppropnalc seuse ol tlie term, in any part 
ot New EDglsud, during lls cdlonial state (I Dane, aliridg. ch. i , art. 
7. { 51 : 7 Dane, abndg. uh. eexav., art. 1, S). In Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island it slUl has but a very limited extent. In Maine and 
New Hampshire more geni‘ral equity imwers have lieen, within a few 
years, given to tiieir iiigliest courts of law. In Vermont and Con- 
necticut It had an earlier establuhment ; in the former state, since the 
Revolution, and in the latter a short time before the Evolution 
(9 Swift, Dig. p. 15, edit. 18:^3). In Virginia there does not seem to 
have lieon ant court, having chancery powers, enrlier than the Art of 
1700, ch. i\ . (3 Tucker’s Black App.'7). In New York the Brat court 
of ciinncery was established in 17U1, but it was so iinmipulor, from its 
powers being vested in the governor and counril, that it nad very 
little business until It was re-orgsnised in 1778 (1 Johu, Ch. Rep Pre- 
face; Cam]i. and Camb. American Chancery Digest, Preface, 6: 
Blake’s Chun. Iiitrodnct. VIII ). In New Jersey it was established 
in 1705 (1 Fonb. £q. by Lausaat, edit. 1831, p. 14, note). Hr. Lausaut, 
in his Essay on Equity in Pennsylvania (1696). has given an account 
of its origin and pi-ngreHs. and proiieut state, in that Commonwealth 
(p. 16 to 31). From this account we learn that the permanent esta- 
iMishroent of a court of equity was successfully resisted by the people 
during the whole of its colonial existence, and that the year 1790 ia 
the true point at wliioli we must iix the establishment of equity lu to* 
lurisprudenoe of Pennsyhania. It has since been neatly expanood 
oy some legisUirive enactments (jeeu also 7 Dane, aoridg. oh. ecxxv., 
art. 1, 2).** 

t British and Foreign Review, vol. xiv. p. ISO, ark. * 8lory*i Equity 
JuriMrudeuee.* 

t Statesmen. Snt series, p. SS5. 
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For what it there on which to dwell for blame» if 
it be not a pronenen to prejudice in favour of 
opinions resembling his own, a blindness to the 
defects of those who held them, and a preposseuion 
against those who held them not.?’^ We have 
certainly heard one other defect, that of being 
somewhat harsh and overbearing in his demeanour 
towards his juniors at the bar, attributed to Sir 
Samuel Romilly, we hope without sufficient foun- 
dation ; for wc should be sorry that this defect, 
** the sin that doth most easily beset ** successful 
barristers, should have in any, the slightest, degree 
the countenance of such a man as Sir Samuel 
Romilly. And certainly it is a quality most com- 
roonVy found, not in humane and gentle natures 
such as his is described to have been, but in 
natures whose innate brutality has never been 
humanized either by a liberal education or polished 
society. 



1.0B0 El.LEHnOROTrOH. 


The most eminent common-law judge in this 
period was Lord Ellenborough, lord chief justice 
of the court of King’s Bench. We have already 
seen Lord Ellenborough distinguish himself as 
Mr. Law, the leading counsel for Mr. Hastings in 
his famous trial. He soon after rose to the lead 
of the northern circuit, to which by birth he be- 
longed, his father being Bishop of Carlisle. In 
Westminster Hall, though successful, he never rose, 
^rd Brougham says,* “ into the first lead, having, 
indeed, to contend with most able rivals, and among 
them with Erskinc, the greatest advocate of all.” 
Of his judicial qualifications Lord Brougham, who 
must have had opportunities of knowing them 
minutely, thus speaks : — “ When his powerful 
mind was brought to bear upon any question that 
came before him, whether sitting alone at nisi 
priuB,orwith his brethren in banc, the impression 
which he made upon it was immediate, sure, and 
deep. Sometimes it required the modification of 
the whole court revising what he had done alone ; 
■oroetimes the interposition of his fellows sitting 
with him ; but its value was always great, and no 
mim doubled the energy or could avoid feeling the 
weight of his blows. 

** The books are perhaps not the only quarters 

* SUtotaen, Uiird •rrini p. IM. 


whither we should res o rt to find the memoriab of 
a chief judge's learning or talenta for tranaoeiiog 
judicial business. All that relates to sttlings aM 
circuits — that is, nearly two-thifdB of his judicial 
labours, and by far the mast important portion of 
them-^leavea no trace whatever in theae valuable 
repertories of legal learning. Yet the term repoita 
bear ample testimony to the vigour of this eminent 
individual’s capacity during the eighteen }ears that 
he filled the first place among the Englinh eom- 
mon-law judges.** • 

But we must now look at the other side of the 
picture. The chief defect of Lord Ellcn- 
borough’s judicial character, not unconnected with 
the hastineu of his temper, also bore some rela- 
tion to the vigour of his understanding, which 
made him somewhat contemptuous of weaker tu en, 
and somewhat overweening in reliance upon him- 
self. He was not sufficiently patient and passive, 
as a judge ought habitually to be. He was apt to 
overlook auggestiona, which, though valuable, 
might be more feebly urged than suit^ his palate. 
He was fond of taking the case prematurely into 
his own hands. He dispatched business with 
great celerity, and, for the most part, with tucoess. 
But causes were nut sifted before him with that 
closeness of scrutiny, and parties were not suffered 
to bring forw ard all they had to state with that 
fulness and freedom, which alone can prevent 
misdccision and ensure the due administration of 
justice. There was a common saying in bis time, 
which contrasts the court of chancery under Lord 
Eldon, nith the King’s Bench under Lord Elten- 
boroiigh, — * the two sides of Westminater Hall,* 
as the equity and law departments are technically 
called. The one was said to hear everything and 
decide nothing, the other to decide everything and 
hear nothing. But in banc, where full time has 
been given for preparation, where the court never 
can be taken by surprise, where, moreover, the 
assistanc'' of three puisne judges is ever at hand to 
remedy the chiefs defects and control his impa- 
tience, this hasty disposition and warm tempera- 
ment were comparatively harmless, and seldom 
produced mischievous effects to the suitor. At nin 
prius it 18 far otherwiae ; for there a false step is 
easily made, and it may not be easily retraced. If 
the judge’s power has prevented a moderately ezpe- 
rienced practitioner from taking an objection in due 
time, or from urging it with sufficient distinctnas, 
his client m»y often be told that he it loo late, 
when he seeks to be restored against the conse- 
quences of this mishap. So when a verdict has 
been obtained against the justice of the case, mtA 
the judge, through the impatience of his nature, 
has not disapproved it, the injury is remcdileas, 
because a new trial will in most instances be 
refuted, or, if granted, can only be obtained by the 
payment of all costs. There omi be no msanm of 
doubt, I apprehend, that, taking into the aceooHt 
the defect now mentioDed, Lord TeBterdan was, 
upon the whole, a better judge than hia abler and 

• SuianwB. third ttrte, p. MS. 
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more vigorous pre^2^or. But it is also clear 
that he did not as vigorously dispatch the business 
of the sittings before him.” * 

Lord Brougham, who was one of the counsel 
engaged in the cause, defends Lord Ellenborough 
against the charge of having allowed his political 
feelings to bias him in the discharge of his judicial 
office on the trial of Lord Cochrane’s case. ” I 
have the best reason to know,” observes his lord- 
ship, that all who assisted at this trial were in 
truth convinced of the purity with which the judi- 
cial duties were discharged, and the equality with 
which justice was administered. Lord Ellen- 
borough was not of those judges who, in directing 
the jury, merely read over their notes, and let them 
guess at the opinions they have formed ; leaving 
them without any help or recommendation to form 
their own judgments. Upon each case that came 
before him he had an opinion ; and, while he left 
the decision with the jury, he intimated how he 
thought himself. This manner of performing the 
office of judge is now generally followed, and most 
commonly approved. It was the course taken by 
this great judge in trying Lord Cochrane and his 
alleged associates ; but, if any of those who attacked 
him for it had been present at the trial of the case 
which stood immediately before it or after it in the 
paper, he would have found Lord Ellenborough 
trying that case in the selfsame way, it being an 
action upon a bill of exchange or for goods sold 

and delivered.” t 

In reference to the observation that Lord Ellen- 
borough’s sarcasms derived adventitious force from 
his Cumberland dialect, Ijord Brougham says that, 
except in the pronouncing of a few words, his 
solecisms were not perceivable, though b's manner 
and voice were eminently characteristic ; and his 
lordship adds the following very curious particulars 
on the subject of pronunciation : — “ It was a great 
mistake to suppose that such pronunciations as 
‘ Marchant,’ ‘ Hartford,’ were provincial ; they 
are old English, and came from a time when the 
spelling was as we have now written the words. 
He was of those, too, who said ‘ Lunnun ’ and 
‘ Brummagem ;’ but this, too, is the good old 
English dialect, and was always used by Mr. Per- 
ceval, who never crossed the Trent except twice a 
year going the midland circuit. Mr. Fox, a lover 
of the Saxon dialect, in like manner, always so 
spoke ; and preferred * Gales,’ and ‘ Sheer,’ and 
‘ Groyne,’ to ‘ Cadiz,* ‘ Shire,’ and ‘ Corunna.’ ” } 

The history of the Revenue of the British em- 
pire during the present period exhibits a series of 
financial operations far transcending in magnitude 
anything else of the same kind which the records 
of the world have to show. Never before in any 
country were such stupendous pecuniary means 
supplied by the people, or wielded by a govern- 
ment, as those with which her contest with Napo- 
leon was carried on by England from its recom- 

* Stateimen, third leriM, pp. SlO. SI 1. 

t lUd.. p. 880. Ihld., p. 908. 
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mencement in 1803 till its triumphant termination 
in 1815. That space of about a dozen years de- 
serves to be styled the era of poetry and enchant- 
ment in the history of finance. 

If at all practicable without access to official 
registers, it would at any rate be a tedious and 
difficult task to recount in order all the taxes that 
were imposed and collected during the present 
period. One only was of any novelty or pecu- 
liarity. Pitt’s 1798 war tax of 10 per cent, upon 
all incomes above 200/., and of a lower rate upon 
all from that amount down to 60/., was repealed, 
or given up, by his successor, Addington, after the 
peace of Amiens in 1802; but in lieu of part of 
it additional duties were at the same time laid on 
beer, malt, and hops, the assessed taxes were in- 
creased, and so was the tax upon ships, according 
to their tonnage, for every voyage to or from a 
foreign port, which was called the convoy tax, and 
was also a war tax, having been, as well as tlie 
income tax, first imposed in 1798. In 1803, 
when the war broke out again, the income tax 
was re-imposed at lower rates, and under the 
new name of a property tax ; and in 1 806 it was 
raised by All the Talents to its original amount 
of 10 per cent. The other new taxes were 
chiefly augmentations of the former customs, ex- 
cise, and assesBed taxes ; very few, if any, were 
imposed upon new articles, for, in truth, hardly 
anything taxable now remained untaxed; Pitt 
had already laid his hands upon nearly everything 
out of which money could b^rung for the public 
service by the utmost skill oi financial chemistry ; 
all that could be done was to carry some of 
his processes somewhat faither; it was impos- 
sible to skin the flint stones, but the sheep might 
be shorn a little closer ; and, accordingly, scarecly 
a year passed in which this was not dune. The 
entire annual produce of the new taxes enacted 
in each year of the war down to the first overthrow 
of Bonaparte was calculated as follows at the times 
when they were proposed : — 4,000,000/. in 1 802 ; 
12,500,000/. in 1803; 1,000,000/. in 1804; 

1,560,000/. in 1805; 6,000,000/. in 1806; 

200,000/. in 1808; 1,617,600/. in 1811; 

1,495,000/. in 1812; 980,000/. in 1813.* Do^n 
to this last date no taxes, or none of any signi- 
ficance, had been repealed ; so that, according to 
this account, the entire taxation of 1813 must have 
exceeded that of 1801 by more than 30,000,000/. 
sterling. And so it actually did ; for it appears 
that, while the entire produce of taxation paid into 
the exchequer in 1801 was 34,113,146/., it wa« 
36,368,149/. in 1802, 38,609,392/. in 1803, 

46,176,492/. in 1804, 50,897,706/. in 1805, 

55,796,086/. in 1806, 59,339,321/. in 1807, 

62,998,191/. in 1808, 63,719,400/. in 1809, 

67,144,542/. in 1810, 65,173,545/. in 1811, 

* We take Uieie euiu from a table in Mr. Porter’i Taluable vark 

entitled ' Tlie l'ro(,'iMa uf the Nation,’ vol. ii., p. 306. They are stairil 
by Mr. Purler k* be derived from the buduet epeeeliee of tM ebancM*!- 
lura of the exchequer ; hut we apprehend that, in eome loetaneiw at 
ivaat, the Iriali bud^jiete, which were as yet dtstinct ITom the Em;lwb, 
have been u\crlook«d. 
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65,037,850/. in 1813, and 68,748,363/. in 18ia* 
In 1814 cuitomt dutiei to the eitimated emomit 
of 933,827f. were repelled, while the new tixee 
impoied (lU likewiie in the department of the 
customs) were estunited to yield only 388,685/. ; 
and in 1815 there was a further reduction of cus- 
toms duties to the extent of 222,749/., and an 
augmentation of others to that of 176,773/. 
Nevertheless there appm to have been no falling 
off, but a large increase, in the entire produce of 
the national taxation for these two years; it is 
stated to have been 71,134,503/. in 1814, and 
72,210,512/. in 1815. In 1816 new taxes, |Mrtly 
in the customs, partly in the excise, were laid on 
to the estimated amount of 375,058/. ; but both a 
portion of the malt duty and other duties of excise 
and customs, yielding in all nearly 3,000,000/., 
and the income tax, yielding above 14,500,000/., 
were repealed. These reductions, however, did 
not take foil effect till the next year : the entire 
amount of taxation paid into the exchequer is 
stated to have been 62,264,546/. in 1816, and 
52,055,913/. in 1817. The only considerable 
alteration made after this was in i819, when an 
additional duty was imposed on malt calculated to 
yield 1,400,000/., and also other new taxes on 
foreign wool, British spirits, tobacco, and two or 
three other articles, from which and from some 
improved arrangements in the collection of the 
revenue a sum of about 1,800,000/. was expected ; 
other taxes, however, were at the same time given 
up to the amount of about 270,000/. The result 
of these changes was, that, while the entire revenue 
arising from taxation was 53,747,795/. in 1818, 
and 52,648,847/. in 1819, it was raised in 1820 
to 54,282,958/.t 

But in addition to these amounts the following 
sums were also raised by loans and exchequer bills, 
beyond the amount of the national debt redeemed, 
in each of the fifteen years from 1802 to 1816 in- 
clusive — 14,638,254/. (making the total revenue 
51,006,403/.) in 1802 ; 6,752,761/. (making in 
all 47,362,153/.) in 1803; 14,570,763/. (in all 
60,747,255/.) in 1804; 16,849,801/. (in all 

67,747,507/.) in 1805; 13,035,344/. (in all 

71,831,430/.) in 1806; 10,432,934/. (in all 

69,772,255/.) in 1807; 12,095,044/. (in all 

75,093,235/.) in 1808; 12,298,379/. (in all 

76,017,779/.) in 1809; 7,792,444/. (in all 

74,936,986/.) in 1810; 19,143,953/. (in all 

84,317,498/.) in 1811; 24,790,697/. (in all 

89,818,547/.) in 1812; 39,649,282/. (in aU 

108.397,645/.) in 1813; 34,563,603/. fin all 
105,698,106/.) in 1814; 20,241,807/. (in all 
92,452,319/.) in 1815; and 514,059/. (making 
in all 62,778,605/.) in 1816. In the remaining 
four years of the period the sums applied Co the 
redemption of the debt exceeded the amounts 
raised by loans and exchequer bills; in 1817 by 
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I, 826,814/.; in 1818 by 1,624,806/.; in 1810 
by 3,163,130/.; and in 1800 hf 1,918,0101. 

Throughout the whole of thia period, doe, large 
■urns continued to be railed, qpooiding to the tjft* 
tem which had been in oydnAmn ever oinoe the 
estabUshment of die first sinking fond in 1716,* 
only for the reduction, or redemptioii, at ftwis 
expreaaed, of the debt which the railing; of tbase 
ve^ auma created. The curioui urooem, however, 
of borrowing with the one hana in order to pay 
with the other was, in the vain hope of making it 
profitable, more than once aufajeeted to certain mo> 
dificationa, which it will be proper to explain 
before exhibiting the reaults of the oombined 
action of the two foroea that were thoa kept mov- 
ing in opposite direetions upon the maae of the 
public dent. 

At the commencement of the present eentuiy 
the redemption of the del^ in so for as even t^ 
form of any such operation was pr ese rve d , was 
conducted by meant of the machin^ of Mr. Pitt’a 
two sinking fundi, establiahed, the one in 1786 
the other in 1792.t In 1802 these two fonda 
were united for the discharge of the debta thenexiat- 
ing ; and at the tame time the praetiee waa re- 
vived of applying one per cent on the cafntal of 
every new loan to form a sinking fond for its ex- 
tinction, which was the prind^ of the amkhig 
fond of 1 792, but had ceased to be adfoeied to 
since 1798. But in truth no real sbkiiig fond 
of any kind could properly be said to have Men in 
existence since 1792: large paymenli indeed con- 
tinued to be made by the oommiscioneis for the 
redemption of the debt; but foom that date no 
actual diminutioD of the debt waa thereby efiected : 
the purchases of stock by the coromisaioners weie 
made with money which was borrowed for that very 
purpose ; in other words a portion of the old debt 
was paid off merely by an equivalent amount of 
new debt being contract^. And this was all that 
was done down to 1817. 

In 1807, while All the Talents were in power, a 
new plan of finance was propounded by thev chan- 
cellor of the excheoiier. Lord Henry Petty (the 
present Marquess of Lnudowne), which the 
public imsmnation was flattered with the aaaur- 
ance that the then war expenditure, estimated at 

II, 000,000/. per annum b!^ond the produoe of 
the taxes, mignt, if necessiry, be kept up for ever, 
mainly by a system of borrowing, and with acaseely 
any aid from further taxation. The project waa 
founded upon the principle that any loan id||^ 
be extinguished in fourteen years by aettiiM; asm, 
for that purpoae, an annual earn equal to flm 
tenth part of the amount of the loan ; the hidf of 
the sum ao allotted, or five per cent, upon the 
amount of the loan, it was ca lc u l at ed , wmfld suf- 
fice to diacharge the inteiest and tho coat of 
nagement, while the oihar five ptr eeoL would 
form a finking fond to p^ off the prine^ 

I The existing war taxes at Ihb tine pradusfd 
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21.000. 000/. per annum, ^Dd it was proposed that 
the 10 per cent, upon the amount of each loan 
riiould be drawn from that source ; the phraseo- 
logy employed was, that so much of the produce 
of the war taxes should be mortgaged every year 
as should provide the requisite 10 per cent. But 
in truth it did not matter from what particular 
fund this money was obtained, whether it was 
taken from the war taxes or from any of the other 
taxes, or from the loan itself ; it would in any case 
equally form a deduction from the revenue of the 
year. In the explanation, however, it may be 
most convenient to suppose, as was done ^t the 
time, that the extinction of the successive loans, 
and the payment of the interest upon them, were 
to be effected by mortgaging, for these purposes, 
successive portions of the annual revenue of 

21.000. 000/., produced by the property tax and the 
other war taxes. It was proposed then that in the 
first year there should be raised by loan the sum of 

12.000. 000/., being 1,000,000/. more than was 
required (as above explained) for the expenditure 
of the year. For this the portion of the war 
taxes to be mortgaged would, therefore, be only 
200,000/., that and the superfluous 1,000,000/. 
together making the 1,200,000/. required. The 
200,000/., however, though thus affected to be, as 
it were, given up % the war revenue, could not, 
of course, be actually spared from the expenditure 
of the year; and an equivalent sum was ac- 
cordingly to be raised by wliat was called a sup- 
plementary loan. It is quite evident that this was 
the same thing, in so fur us regarded the real 
burthen or liability imposed upon the country, as 
if the whole sum borrowed in the year, 1,200,000/., 
had been raised by one operation. By the plan, 
however, the supplementary loans were to be 
treated differently from what, for distinction’s sake, 
we may call the original loans of each year ; their 
ultimate extinction was to be provided for by a 
pinking fund (us in the system of 1792) of 1 per 
cent, upon their nominal amount, or, sujiposing 
them to be funded in the 3 per cents, at 60, of 
l-60th of the sum borrowed. How then were 
this l-60th and the interest upon the supplemen- 
tary loans to be obtained ? A supplementary loan 
to the supplementary loans, and a third supple- 
mentary loan to that, might have been devised ; 
and BO on the project might have been carried 
through an inhnite series of such operations, just 
Rs w’iscly and profitably ns through the first term 
of the series ; but here the supplementary bor- 
rowing stopped, and it was proposed that the pro- 
vision for the interest and extinction of the sup- 
plementary loan should be made by laying on new 
taxes. “To this complexion must we come at 
last,” it ought, indeed, to have been obvious 
enough, in any scheme of borrowing whatever 
that recognised the principle of repayment, or 
even that of paying the interest upon a con- 
tinually augmenting succession of loans. From 
the moderate amount of the supplementary loan 
for the first year, however, it may be thought 


that these supplementary loans never could 
rise to any considerable sum. Let us see. The 
scheme for the original loans (upon which all the 
rest depended) in every year of the fourteen was, 
that in the second and third years the sum annu- 
ally borrowed should, as in the first year, he 

12.000. 000/., that in the fourth year it should be 

14.000. 000/., and that in each of the succeeding 
ten years it should be 16,000,000/. Here were 

210.000. 000/. to be borrowed in all, the ten per 
cent, upon which would absorb the entire war re- 
venue of 21,000,000/. “ But,” it was argued, 
“ the debt contracted tfie first year being now paid off 
by the sinking fund appropriated to it, the portion 
of the war taxes mortgaged for it would he set 
free, and be applicable to the loan of the following 
year ; and, another portion being set free the fol- 
lowing and each succeeding year, these loans 
might be continued on this system without limita- 
tion of time.” • All true, if we look only to the 
original loans — if these “ might be the be all and 
the end all ” of the scheme ; but the original loans, 
as we have seen, could only be provided for out of 
the war taxes, in the manner proposed, by the pro- 
duce of these taxes, thus carried away and lost to 
the income and necessary expenditure of the 
country, being supplied by additional loans, which 
additional or supplementary loans must themselves 
be provided for by new taxes. It is easy for any 
one to make the calculation upon the data ve 
have given, or the whole may be seen set out in 
clear and indisputable tabular deductions in Di. 
Hamilton’s work, where it ajqlears that the sum 
to he raised by supplementary loan having been, 
as already stated, 200,000/. the first year, it would 
the second year be 1,400,000/., and would go on 
increasing till it became 16,000,000/. the four- 
teenth year, and 20,000,000/. the fifteenth. After- 
wards it would never exceed the 20,000,000/., nor 
fall below the 16,000,000/. The stern impartiality 
of Dr, Hamilton, whig as he was, has pronounced 
on this financial scheme of All the Talents the 
condemnation of being simply the worst, and by a 
great deal the worst, and most wasteful that ever 
was proposed by any ministry. He shows that at 
the end of fourteen years, if Lord Henry Petty’s 
system had been persevered in, it would have 
occasioned a loss to the public of 19,448,136/., 
and at the end of twenty years a loss of 43,412,538/. 
above the plan of raising an equivalent revenue 
without any sinking fund at all. By the system 
of a sinking fund of one-sixtieth, the loss would 
have been only 14,970,583/. ; and by that of a 
sinking fund of one-hundredth (or one per cent ) 
it would have been only 6,782,350/. in that space 
of time. “ We have heaid it maintained,” he 
observes, “ that a system may be so constnictf^, 
that, although it does harm in the first years of its 
operation, the result, after a long continuance, will 
be beneficial. Fi^m its effects after a few years 
we may judge v^ith certainty of its ultimate ten- 
dency. Suppose, after a tri^ of ten years, it has 

* lliimilton’s Inquir; coacerniDg ttiB NsUonal Debt, p< 146. 
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rendered the itate of our national finance lo manj 
niiUlona worse than it would have been under a 
different ajatem, but after that period it takes a 
beneficial turn. Were this poasible, it would be 
better to follow the ineasuree of that other system 
for these ten years, and then commence, upon a 
better basis, the measures of the former. But the 
supposition of a chan^ of tendency is absurd. If 
it do harm in the beginning, it will do more harm 
the longer it is persevered in.** He goes on to 
show mat the real loss by Lord Henry Petty’s 
system in the twenty years might be justly esti- 
mated at a sum considerably higher than he has 
taken it at. The 43,412,538/., he says, “ is the 
sum which the public must pay to the national 
. creditors, or remain under the burden of, in addi- 
tion to the sums raised by loan and applied to the 
national service. It arises frum the operation of 
compound interest against the public, and is in- 
curred for the sake of postponing the payment of 
interest, which should commence when the debt is 
contracted, to a distant time, ^ut, besides this, 
another loss is incurred by the system of borrowing 
larger sums than are wanted, in order to maintain 
n sinking fund ; and a further loss is incurred by 
borrowing in a three per cent, fund during war, 
when the price is low*, to he repaid during peace, 

when the price is high These two sources of 

loss, indeed, attach to other systems, where similar 
measures are followed, as well as to Lord Henry 
Petty’s ; but they take place in his system tr* a 
greater degree, hccuusc the measures from w’hich 
they arise are carried tliere to a greater extent,*’* 
This plan, however, w’as thrown overboard with 
the ministry which had produced it ; and no fur- 
ther change was made or attempted till, in 1813, 
the then chancellor of the exchequer, Mr. Vansit- 
tart, brought forward another scheme, which was 
adopted by parliament, for remedying certain 
defects and inconveniences in the working of the 
system established in 1802, and restoring the 
existing sinking fund more nearly to what it was 
when first instituted by Pitt in 1780. Up to this 
t ime, it is to he observed, the original limitation of the 
sinking fund to an annual amount of 4,000,000/. 
having been repealed in 180*2, the interest upon 
the portion of the debt which was redeemed had 
continued to be provided every year, and to be 
applied to the further reduction of the debt ; so 
that, although a sum equal to the whole debt of 
1786 had now been in fact purchased by the 
commissioners, or, in other words, discharged, the 
country had as yet derived no relief in the form of 
a diminution of taxation from that operation. It 
was now arranged that the debt vested in the 
hands of the commissioners should be declared to 
be discharged, and that the sums hitherto appro- 
priated for the interest and sinking fund of the 
same should be appropriated, ao soon as required, 
to bear the charge of future loans. In this way it 
was calculated that the loans that would be neces- 
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Ijary at the present imte of expenditure for the 
current year 1813, and also thooe of 1814^ 181^ 
1816, and part of that of 1811, would all he pro- 
vided for, in so far as resarded the totereit up 


them and the sinking ranfle for their gradual 
liquidation, without the impoaition of any addi- 
tional taxes. At the same tune the sinking fund 
of one per cent, was restoTc<l to the portion of the 
debt, amounting to 86,790,375/., whicdi had, in 
I 1802, been charged on the consolidated fond with- 
I out any such provision fur its discharge ; a sinking 
I fund also of one per cenL was provided for 
amount of exchequer bills then in circulation, 
which was about 1^,000,000/. ; ami for these pur- 
, poses taxes to the amount of 1,127,9^. were 
I im}K>8ed the first year, and it was determioed that, 

I in like manner, a sinking fund of one tier cent, 
j should he annually provided for any additkiii to 
I the amount of exchequer bills in circulation not 
, redeemed within the year. Further, it was 
j arranged that, iii future, instead of each separate 
loan having its own sinking fund of one ^ler cent., 

I all those funds should lie united, and that, as soon 
j as 111 this way a sum equal to the fint loan that 
I had been contrncied since 1792 should be re- 
I deemed, that loan should be declared to be dis- 
! charged, and the charge on the same considered as 
, released for the public service ; and so with regard 
; to each successive loan, till the whole debt should 
I lie redeemed. 'J he more effectually to secure the 
I redemption of each future Uain within forty-five 
I years ffom the time of its being contracted, there 
! were also provided a sinking fund fur the excess of 
I the loan above the sum applicable in the same year 
to the reduction of the public debt, equal to one- 
half of the interest, and another of one per cent, 
on the nominal capital of the remainder. Then, 
with regard to future taxation under this system, it 
was appointed that, if no loan, according to the 
scheme, fell in or was discharged within the year, 
new taxes should he imposed equal to the whole 
interest and sinking fund upon whatever sum 
should he borrowed ; hut, if any loans fell in, the 
interest on these loans, l^ing released, should be 
appropriated to the charge of the new loan or loans 
of the year, and taxes imposed only for the surplus. 
If the interest on the loans releasc^d should exceed 
the interest on the loans contracted, of course no 
new taxes were to be imposed that year ; and the 
surplus of interest released was to be reserved and 
applied in aid of the cliarge of the loan of the 
subsequent year. 

In reference to the objection made to this plan 
as trenching on the sinking funds formerly ett«- 
blished and thereby diminishing the security of 
the public creditor. Dr. Hamilton, aAcr showing 
that the allegation on wliich the obiection reata la 
unfounded, observes that, ** after all, the security 
of the public creditors is not so mu<^ affected by 
any regulations adopted in the management of our 
finance as by the magnitude andjUicrcaae of the 
national debt.” ” If,” he justly says, ” the amottut 
of the loans be gr^r than what the capitalists 

4 o 2 
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can euily fupply, thie ^onae^uence ii a depressioa 
of the funds ; and this; at the same time that it 
oeeaiions the loans to be contracted on unfavour- 
able terms, induces a loss upra those stockholders 
who are obliged to sell. The largeness of the 
loans, and the high amount of funded capital, are 
the real causes of the depression of the funds ; and 
no security ever was or could be given to the pub- 
lic creditors, at the contraction of any loan, that 
could limit the contraction of such debts in ^ture 
as the exigencies of the times might require ; and, 
if the amount of debt seem to approach to its ut- 
most limit, while the public expense is stiU in- 
creasing, the dread of a national bankruptcy will 
depress the funds in a still higher degree. A 
private creditor attends to the amount of the debts, 
and the comparative state of the income and the 
expenses, of his debtor. If he finds his debts in- 
creasing beyond the measure of his estate, his 
alarms will be excited, and they will not be much 
relieved by any detail of the arrangement of his 
affairs which the steward may communicate to 
him.”* 

As for the part of the plan declaring the debt of 
1786 to be cancelled, and allocating the sinking 
fund provided for it to bear the charge of the new 
loans, this, Dr. Hamilton remarks, is merely a 
point of official regulation, and is attended with no 
injury to the national creditor. Whether it de- 
serves to be regarded as a beneficial measure for 
the public is another question. It will appear by 
calculation that, supposing 28,000,000f. to have 
been borrowed annually at 5 per cent., upon a term 
of eiffht years, the new system, as compared with 
the old, would have saved 44,972,624/. in taxes, 
but would have made a greater addition to the 
debt by 53,630,941/. ; in other words, would have 
upon the whole entailed a loss of 8,661,317/.; 
and that upon a term of sixteen years, while the 
saving in taxes would have been 132,606,864/., 
the addition to the debt would have been greater 
by 185.472,138/., and the loss upon the whole 
52,665,274/. This is only another confirmation 
of the principle, which Hamilton lays down, 
“ that, whenever a nation does not tax to the amount 
of its expenditure, an increase of debt, to a higher 
amount than the sum saved in taxes, is inevitable ; 
and, in the comparison of different systems, those 
which impose the lightest taxes must always bring 
on an increase of debt in a still higher degTee.”t 
The point to be determined then is, whether the 
present relief from taxes promised by the new 
system was worth the cost at which it was thus to 
be purchased, which, depending upon general con- 
siderations of a miscellaneous nature, is not a 
matter of arithmetical calculation. 

But the system of paying old debts by contract- 
ing new ones was not destined to last much longer 
in any form. In the same year, 1813, in which 
the new plan of finance which we have been de- 
scribing was proposed to parliament by Mr. Van- 
sittart, and further explained and advocated in an 

* ' Inquiry/ p. SS8. f Id. p. tSS. 


official pamphlet entitled * Outlines of a Pkm of 
Finance,’ appeared the first edition of Dr. Hamil- 
ton’s admirable work, in which the following 
among other truths were demonstrated : ** The ex- 
cess of revenue above expenditure is the only real 
sinking fund by which the public debt can be dis- 
charge ; the increase of the revenue, or the dimi- 
nution of expense, are the only means by which 
this sinking fund can be enlarged, and its opera- 
tions rendered more effectual; and dl schemes 
for discharging the national debt, by linkup funds 
operating at compound interest, or in any other 
manner, unless so far as they are founded upon 
this principle, are illusory.”* And it was also 
shown that, when a sinking fund is kept up con- 
nected with an increasing debt, as in every loan 
the contractors have a profit at the expense of the 
public, the public, besides the expense of manage- 
ment, sustains a loss equal to the bonus attending 
the additional loans ;'t that a further loss is in- 
curred by borrowing money during war, when the 
price of stock is low, to be repaid during peace 
when the price is high ; and, lastly, that there is 
also at least a considerable risk of lose in the 
practice which has been almost uniformly followed 
of increasing the nominal capital uf the debt in 
the case of each loan by a larger sum than that 
actually borrowed, t Dr. Hamilton’s atatementa 
and expositions, now, it may be said, universally 
assented to, and admitted to be unassailable, made 
immediately a considerable impression upon the 
public mind, notwithstanding the oppoaing pre- 
judicea of a century, prejuiices and habits of 
thinking in which all parties had equally con- 
curred ; it was a few years longer before the new 
views penetrated (he thicker air of parliaraentBry 
use and wont; but at length, in 1819, their truth 
was at least tacitly admitted by the adoption by 
the House of Commons of the following resolu- 
tion : — “ That, to provide for the exigencies of the 
public service, to make such progressive reduction 
of the national debt as may adequately support 
public credit, and to afford the country a prospect 
of future relief from a part of its present burthen, 
it ia absolutely necessary that there should be a 
clear surplua of the income of the country beyond 
the expenditure of not less than 5,000,000/.; 
and that, with a view to the attainment of this 
important object, it is expedient now to increase 
the income of the country by the imposition of 
taxes to the amount of 3,000,000/. per annum.” 
It was not, however, till ten years later that the 
sinking fund was actually put an end to by the 
10 Geo. IV. c. 27, which enacted that the sum 
applicable in future to the reduction of the na- 
tional debt should be the surplua, if any, of the 
total revenue beyond the total expenditure of 
the kingdom, and that all stock and annuities for 

* An Inquiry conreming the Rise tnd PiomH, tiie Redemption 
end Present State, end the Manegonent of tiM Natloiial Deht of Omt 
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yean ikaiidmg in the namea of the oomniiaBOiieia 
for the rednction of the national debt on the 5th 
of July* 1829, ahoulA be cancelled, and the divi- 
jendt oeaae to be uauedoutof the Conaiilidated 
Fund.* 

We will now enumerate in their order the entire 
■ucceaiion of the Tast ftnanciel operationa by which 
the amount of the national debt waa augmented in 
the courae of the ware arising out of the French 
Refolution. 

At the commencement of the first war with 
France in 1793 the unredeemed funded debt 
amounted to 227,989,1 48f., imposing an annua! 
burthen upon the country, for intereat, terminable 
annuities, and management (besides the charge of 
maintiiining the sinking fund) of 8,934,571/. In 
1793 there was raised by loan the sum of 
4,500,000/., creating a new debt, or capital, as it 
is termed, of 6,250,000/., and an additional annual 
charge for interest and management of 190,312/. 
In 1794 the sum raised by loan was 11,000,000/. ; 
the new capital created 13,750,000/ ; the addi- 
tional annual charge 509,687/. The same year 
navy and victualling bills were funded to the amount 
of 1,907,451/. creating a stock of 1,926,526/., and 
a further annual charge of 97,193/. In 1795 two 
loans were raised ; the first, of 18,000,000/., cre- 
ating a capital of 24,000,000/., with an annual 
charge of 877,262/. ; the second alsoof 1 8,000,000/., 
creating a capital of 26,095,800/, with an annual 
charge of 853,775/. A loan of 4,600,000/. waa 
also raised on the guarantee of the British govern- 
ment for the Emperor of Gfermany, creating a 
capital of 3,833,333/., and an annual charge of 
349,31 2/. And the same year navy and victualing 
bills were funded to the amount of 1,490,647/., 
creating stock to the amount of 1,609,898/., with an 
annual charge of 61,219/. In 1796 two loans | 
were again raised ; the first, of 7,500,000/., creating 
a stock of 10,793,825/., with an annual charge of 
349,486/.; the second, called the Loyalty Loan, 
of 18,000,000/., creating a capital of 20,124,843/., 
^ith an annual charge of 1,015,299/. And the 
same year navy and victualling bills were funded 
to the amount of 4,226,727/., creating stock to the 
amount of 4,414,074/., with an annual charge of 
222,689/. ; and subsequently navy and exchequer 
bills were dso funded to the amount of 13,029,3^/., 
creating stock to the amount of 21,612,826/., with 
an annual charge of 712,911/. In 1797 the sum 
raised by loan was 14,500,000/., and the new stock 
thereby created 28,275,000/., with an additional 
annual charge of 933,963/. And there was, besides, 
another loan of l,620,0()p/. raised for the emperor, 
creating stock to the amount of 3,669,300/., with 
an annual charge of 111,730/. In 1796 there 
were two loans, one of 17,000,000/., creating capi- 
tal to the amount of 34,000,000/., with an annual 
charge of 1,077,561/. ; the other, of 3,000,000/., 
creating a capital of 5,624,250/., with an annual 


* U to lonewhat MBvkabto Uial Dr. HamUlon jut lived to mo 
I hu paMie leengaitioo and adofit to B rf hto vkam: ^ aat fatba a^ 
liUon of tha tonktnf ftind waa poaad oa tha Ito of !•**, sad ha 
divd at a vcnerabla ago on the 14th of July tlMfaaftar. 


ehvge ot 171,257/. la llWa lom ifan itM af 
15,500, 000/n creating a capM cf 9t1»125gllOQI., 
with an annual charge of 025^5/. lalOOOttham 
waateiaed by loan a aum of MBOQiOOCML, emtiiw 
a oapkal of 82,185,000/^ gMi aa oamol eham A 
980,083/. In 1801 thflio WM faiiod by 1 m 
28,000,000/., creating a capital of 40,ai0yp00ir^ 
with an annual charge of 1,498,444/. In 18Qt 
there waa raiaad by loan 25,000,000/., ciealiBg a 
capital of 82,990,625/., witi) an anniud charge of 
951,562/. ; and exchequer Mila were funded tothe 
amount of 8,910,450/., cresting stock to the emounl 
of 1 1,138,068/., with an annum ehurae of 486,1421. 
The entire amount of the funded debt at the peace 
of Amiens in 1802, or rather ae it waa found to be, 
after the account! of the year were made ua, on the 
1st of February, 1803, waa 490,753.068, bearing 
an intereat of 18,027,104/. (of which 1,604,915 l 
consisted of annuities for years or lives) : and there 
was alao an unfunded debt of 20,554,038/., bearing 
an interest of 616,621/.; making altogeUier an 
amount of 520,207,101/., with an annual charge of 
18,643.725/., exclusive of the expense of manage- 
ment. 

In 1803, after the recommencement of the war, a 
loan was raised of 1 2,000,000/., creating new capi- 
tal to the amount of 19,200,000/., with an addi- 
tional annual charge of 621,855/. In 1804 the 
sum of 14,500,000/. was raised by loan, adding 
26,390,000/. to the capital of the debt, and 
800,673/. to the annual charge. In 1805 two 
loans were raised ; one of 22,5(M,000/., creating a 
capital of 38,700,000/., with an annn^ charge of 
1,174,158/.; the othm (for Ireland onlyl of 
1,500,000/., which being moatly raiaed on long 
annuities, added only 300,000/. to the principal of 
the debt, but 98,760/. (including expensea of ma- 
nagement) to the interest. In lS)6 me sum raiaed 
by loan waa 20,000,000/., creating a capital of 
33,200,000/., with an annual charge of 1,007,288/. 
In 1807 two loans were raised ; one of 14,200,000/., 
creating a capital of 21,385,200/., with an annual 
charge of 678,931/. ; the other (for Ireland only), 
of 1,500,000/., creating a cnital of 2,409,025/., 
with an annual charge cl 73,108/. In 1808 the aum 
of 10,500,000/. was raised by loan, creating a 
capital of 12,408,375/., with an aaoual charge of 
500,553/. ; and exchequer bills were ftinded to the 
amount of 4,000,000/., creating a further capital of 
4,239,254/., with an annual charge of 48,041/. 

I This year also part of the loan of 1802, in eonfbr- 
mity with the terms upon which it was contracted, 
came to bear additio^ interest to the amount of 
48,041/. In 1809, a loan was raiaed of 14,000,0091. 
(including 600,000/. for the aervice of BoftaghOt 
creating a capital of 17,520,000/., with an tnmiid 
charge of 6^188/.; and exchequer bills were 
funded to Ae amount of 7,932,100/., creeling en 
edditional capital of 8,253,644/., wiA an emiaal 
charge of 411,685/. In 1810 two kuna were 
raiaed ; one of 12.000,000/., create a cental of 
16,845,000/., wiA an anmial eham of 51 1,077/. ; 
the other (for Irriand) of 1,W creteg a 
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capital of 1, 965, 250I.>, with an annual charge of 
59,624/. and exchequer bills were funded to the 
amount of 8,31 1,000/., creating stock to the amount 
of 8.581,108/., with an annual charge of 431,972/. 
In 1811 two loans were raised ; one of 4 , 981, 300/., 
creating a capital of 5,166,319/ , with an annual 
charge of 259,866/. ; the other of 12,000,000/., 
creating a capital of 16,800,000/., with an annual 
charge of 574,892/.; and exchequer hills were 
funded to the amount of 7,018,700/., creating 
stock to the amount of 7,278,392/., with an an- 
nual charge of 366,304/. In 1812 there was 
raised by loan the sum of 22,500,000/., creating a 
capital of 39,600,000/., with an annual charge of 
1,199,997/.: and exchequer bills were funded, 
first to the amount of 5,431,700/., creating a capi- 
tal of 5,866,236/., with an annual charge of 
295,072/. ; and again (including a small loan in 
supplement) to the amount of 6,789,625/., creat- 
ing stock to the amount of 7,332,795/., with an 
annual charge of 368,839/. In 1813 a loan was 
raised of 27,000,000/., creating a capital of 
45,900,000/., with an annual charge of 1,506,380/.; 
and exchequer hills were twice funded, first to the 
amount of 12,000,000/., creating a capital of 
13,860,000/., with an annual charge of 697,158/. ; 
and again to the amount of 3,755,700/., creating 
stock to the amount of 5,220,423/., with an annual 
charge of 210,383/. For the service of 1814 
two loans were raised; one (in Novemher, 1813) 
of 22,000,000/., creating a capital of 38,940,000/., 
with an annual charge of 1,179,882/.; the other 
of 24,000,000/., creating a capital of 32,037,330/., 
with an annual charge of 1,114,720/. : and 7400/. 
of debentures, issued in 1813, were also funded 
this year, creating stock to the amount of 11,100/., 
with an annual charge of 333/. At the conclusion 
of the war in 1814, or rather on the Ist of Fe- 
bruary, 1815, when the accounts of the year were 
made up, the amount of the unredeemed funded 
debt was found to be 674,034,548/., bearing an 
annual charge (including annuities for years and 
lives) of 24,639,061/. ; and there was, besides, un 
unfunded debt of 68,580,524/., bearing an interest 
of 2,017,41 5/. ; making the entire unredeemed debt 
742,615,072/., and the entire annual charge (ex- 
clusive of cost of management) 26,617,476/. 

During the third short war of 1815, a loan was 
raised of 36,000,000/., creating a capital of 
66,240,000/. with an annual charge of 2,043,072/. ; 
and exchequer bills were also funded in that year, 
first to the amount of 10,313,000/., creating a 
capital of 12,066,210/., with an annual charge of 
606,930/.; and again (including a loan of 
7,008,089/., funded for 8,189,227/.) to the amount 
of 7,822,589/., creating a capital of 9,142,192/., 
with an annual charge of 459,851/. On the Ist of 
February, 1816, the amount of the unredeemed 
funded debt was 724,470,572/., bearing an in* 


terest (including annuities for years or liyes) of 
26,666,346/. ; besides an unfunded debt of 

48,725,359/., bearing an interest of 1,461,761/. ; 
making the entire unredeemed debt 773,195,931/.* 
and the entire annual charge (exclusive of cost of 
management) 28,128,107/.* 

In 1816 the amount of the debt was reduced by 
the sum of 14,549,277/. (by part of the loans of 
the former year being applied to the service of the 
present); so that on the 1st of February, 1817, 
the funded debt was 708,599,566/., and the 
unfunded 50,047,088/., making a total of 

758,646,654/., willi an annual charge of 

27.652,012/. And in the following years of the 
period it was further reduced by the following 
amounts : — by 1,826,814/. in 1817; by 1,624,606/. 
in 1818; by 3,163,130/. in 1819; and by 

1,918,019/. in 1820. 

By the articles of the union with Ireland the 
then existing debts of the two countries were to 
continue as separate charges on the revenues of 
each ; and such future expenses us were for the 
special service of either country were to be charged 
on the revenue of the same ; the general expenses 
of the army, navy, and other common departments 
of government or defence, being appointed to be 
charged in the proportion of 15-l7lh8 to Britain, 
and 2*17thB to Ireland. Accordingly each coun- 
try continued to have its own exchequer until 
nearly the close of the present period. But this 
arrangement was put an end to in 1816 by the 
act 56 Geo. III. c, 98, by wlfleh the entire reve- 
nues of the two countries were consolidated and 
applied to the service of the United Kingdom, and 
it was declared that from the 5th of January, 1817, 
the whole of the national debts of both kingdoms, 
and the interest and sinking funds, should com- 
pose one consolidated national debt, interest, and 
sinking fund. At this date the total of the Irish 
unredeemed funded debt, all contracted since 1773, 
and for the most part funded in Britain, and 
consequently included in the above account, was 
83,944,904/., occasioning an annual charge (in 
addition to the sinking fund) of 4,008,701/. ; the 
entire net revenue of li eland being only 4,561,353/. 

The payment to the Bank of England for the 
management of the national debt, which before 
1766 was at the rate of 562/. 10^. per mdlion of 
nominal capital, and which was that year reduced 
to 450/. per million, was in 1808 further reduced 
to 340/. per million upon all of the debt above 
400,000,000/., and to 300/. per million upon all 
of It above 600,000,000/. _ This continued to be 
the rate till 1833, when, by the act 3 and 4 Will. 
IV., c. 98, for the renewal of the charter, it was 
directed that a sum of 120,000/. should be deducted 
from such annual allowance. 

* AUtracted from Hunilton'i Inquiry, Std edit. pp. 104 - 18 S. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL INDUSTRY. 


FTER the ample 
detaila which were 
f^iven in the last 
Book relating to 
every branch of our 
foreign trade/ the 
commercial history 
of the present pe- 
riod may be much 
more briefly sketch- 
id. We will first 
lirescnt the general 
course of events, and 
the succession of the 
it'adiiig facts, in the form of a chronological review, 
beginning, for the sake of connexion and complete- 
ness of statement, with the first year of the century, 
iiiihough that year belongs, according to our divi- 
sion, to the preceding [leriod. 

A.D 1801 — The rise in ihc prices of provisions, 
i»nd of European produce generally, which had com- 
menced in 1799 with the unfavouralde prospects of 
the harvest of that year, and had been continued and 
increased by the still worse harvest of 1 800 through- 
out that and the earlier part of the following year, 
was at lust checked, and made to give place to an 
opposite state of things, by at least a miiderately 
abimdiint harvest in 1801, The king’s speech at the 
opening of parliament, in the end of October, warmly 
expressed the comfort and gratification the To\al 
mind derived from the relief which the bounty ol 
Providence had in this way afliorded to the people ; 
and, “ in contemplating the situation of the country,” 
his majesty added, “ at this important eonjuncture. 
It is impossible for me to refrain from expressing 
the deep sense I entertain of the temjxjr and forti- 
tude which have been manifested by all descriptions 
of m.y faithful subjects, under the various and com- 
plicated difficulties with which they have had to 
contend.’' The severe pressure upon subsistence 
had driven the starving population, in some parts 
of the country, into acts of rioting and outrage upon 
property ; but their excesses were in no proportion 
to their protracted privations and suflferings. The 
greatest elevation of prices had been reached in 
March 1801 ; after that a marked change, as Mr 
Tooke has observed, began to take place “ in the 
aspect of things, both as to the influence of the 
seasons and the state of politics.” “ The winter,*’, 
he goes on to explain, had been less rigorous than 
the two preceding. The seed-time, both for wheat 
and spring corn, had been favourable, and an in- 

• See voL Ui. i^. 0ai-«64. 


creased breadth of cultivation was in progresa. 
The spring of 1801 was genial, and the cropa wart 
forward and promising. The death of the Empe- 
ror Paul of Russia, and the peace with Denmark, 
which followed the battle of Coj^nhagen, had re- 
opened the navigation of the Baltic to British ship- 
ping, thus removing the obstruction which liad 
been apprehended to supplies from thence; and 
the bounty, therefore, with the high prices, ensured 
a large importation of corn. Under these improved 
prospects of future supply the markeU gave way 
rapidly.*** The im}M>rtations of grain in 18tU 
amounted to 1,424,766 quarters of wheat, 113,966 
quarters of barley, and 583,043 quarters of oats, 
being the greatest quantity that had ever been im- 
ported up to that time ; and the effect was to reduce 
the average price, between the 30th of July and the 
end of the year, from 129*. to 7rM. 6rf. for 
wheat, from 69*. 7(/. to 44*. for barley, and from 
37*. 2il. to 23*. 4d. for oats. Finally came the 
peace with France, the preliminaries of which were 
signed on the 1 st of October ; but of this great 
change in the circumstances of the nation and of 
the world the eflecls on trade were princi|ml)y ex- 
perienced in the next lear. The official value 
of the imports in 1801 is stated to have bcrii 
31,786,262/. ; of the exporta 35,264,650/. f 

1802. — This, the year of peace, was also one 
of great commercial activity and prosperity. The 
harvest this year was again a fair one, and the 
prices of corn continued to decline, till, at the 
close of the year, the average price was for wheat 
57*. Id., for barley 25*. 7d , for oats 20.i. The offi- 
cial value of tlie imports in 1802 was 29,626,210/., 
and that of the exports 38^.309,980/. 

1803. — The immediate renewal of the war with 
France may be laid to have been certain from the 
commencement of this year. On the 6rh of March 
a message from the king informeil parliameDl that, 
as very considerable military preparations were 
carrying on in the ports of France and Holland, 
his majesty Had judged it expedient to adopt addi- 
tional measures of precaution for the securitv of bis 
dominions ; and this w'as followed by a decUiratMin 
of war on the 18th of May. “The firat e&cis 
of hostilities,’* sais Chalmers, ** which were com- 
menced by the people with alacrity, was to reduce 
the value of the cargoes exported frum 41,41 
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in lSd2, to 31^438,4^11^ iti 1803. The next 
effisct^was to introduce into our carrying trade 
112,819 tona of foreign ahipptng. The third ef- 
fect was to lessen the British shipping which were 
employed in our carrying trade 173,900 tons ; 
many of which, however, may have been taken 
into the service of the public when they ceased to 
be employed by private individuals.”* The table 
in Mr. Porter's work makes the official vdue of the 
exports in 1803 to have been only 28,500,174/. ; 
and that of the imports 26,622, 69&. The tonnage 
of ships built and registered in the United fCing- 
dom, according to another of Mr. Porter’s tables, 
was 122,593 tons in 1801 ; 137,508 in 1802 ; 
135,692 in 1803 :t the entire mercantile marine 
belonging to the empire in 1803 is stated to have 
measured 2,167,863 tons, and to have consisted of 
20,893 vessels, including 2,825 belonging to the 
colonies.! Cl^lmers justly remarks, that in every 
war Great Britain has employed many foreign 
ships, which have been immediately discharged on 
the return of peace. It appears that, whereas in 

1801, the last year of the former war, there were 
84.56 tons of foreign shipping employed for every 
100 tons British, that proportion was reduced in 

1802, the year of the peace, to 36.02 tons, and in 

1803, the 6rst year of renewed hostilities, was only 
increased min to 57.19. § 

1804. — The decline of the prices of agricultural 
produce continued throughout the spring of 1804, 
the averages in March of that year having been for 
wheat 49s. 6ci., for barley 22«. 9d., for oats 19s. 6d. 
** This fall and low range of prices,” Mr. Tooke 
remarks, ” is the more observable, because the cost 
of production had been considerably increased. 
The wages of labour had risen considerably in 
consequence of a recurrence of periods of great 
dearth ; and all the implements of husbandry had 
experienced a very great advance in price. The 
rate of interest, too, was much higher, in conse- 
quence of the absorption by the government expen- 
diture of a large part of the savings of individuals. 
Moreover some, although perhaps an inconsiderable 
proportion, of the progressive taxation attached 
to 4;ricultural production ; and, while the cost in 
labour, in capital, and taxation, applicable to na- 
tive pr^uction was thus raised, the cost of a foreign 
supdy, of which we were then supposed to stand 
habitually in need, was also raised by the increased 
charges of freight and insurance incidental to the 
state of waT.”|| From these considerations it is in- 
ferred that the real fall of price was still greater 
than the apparent one. A cay of agricultu^ dis- 
tress now arose ; petitions wmt presented to the 
House of CommoM, 4br additional prsieefion to 
native pssdnce ; and an act was passed imposing 
A duty upon foreign wheat of 24s. 3d. per quarter 
when the price in the borne market should be un- 
der 63r. ; of 2f. 6d. when the home price should 
be at or sbove that rate and under 66r. ; and of 6d, 
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when it should be above 66s. This measure, how> 
ever, never became operative. Meanwhile a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, to which the 
petitions of the agricuIturisU had been referred, 
had accounted as follows, in their report, for the 
fluctuations of prices during the bygone twelve or 
thirteen years: — “The price of com from 1791 to 
the harvest of 1803 has been very irregular ; but, 
upon an average, increased in a great degree by 
the years of scarcity, has in general yielded a fair 
pront to the grower. The casual high prices, how- 
ever, have had the e^ect of stimulating industry, 
and bringing into cultivation large tracts of waste 
land, which, combined with the two laat productive 
seasons, and other causes, have occasioned such a 
depression in the value of grain as, it is feared, 
will greatly tend to the discouragement of agricul- 
ture, unless maintained by the support of parlia- 
ment.” It appears that from 1795 to 1804 inclu- 
sive the number of inclosure bills passed by par- 
liament was 782, or on an avera^ 78 a year ; of 
which number 80 were passed in 1801, 122 in 
1802, 96 in 1803, and 104 in 1824. The harvest 
of 1804, however, turned out to be very deficient; 
it was calculated that, although there was an ave- 
rage produce in Scotland, the deficiency throughout 
England and Wales (occasioned by blight and 
mildew) was not less than from a fourth to a 
third.* The consequence was, that by the end of 
the year the average prices rose to be for wheat 
865. 2d., for barley 435. lOd., for oats 265. lid. 
The foreign trade of the bad already be- 

gun to recover from the depresaion produced by 
the war ; the official value of the imports this year 
being 27,819,552/., that of the exports 32,626,050/. 

1805. — The prospect of the harvest this year 
was for some time so unfavourable that the average 
price of wheat, after having somewhat declined 
from the rate of the preceding December, rose in 
August to the height of 985. 4d. The crop was 
well got in, and the deficiency proved less than had 
been apprehended, so that by the close of the year 
the price of wheat had fallen to about 76#. ; but 
still there was no such abundance as to compensate 
for the failure of the crops of 1804. Of the scarcity 
produced by that failure Mr. Tooke observes, that 
“ it was calculated to maintain an elevation of the 
average price thrown over a series of years, and 
was the specific occasion of renewed demands by 
the working classes for advanced wages; claiiiia 
which were rendered the more effectual by the 
resource which the increasing employment in the 
arasy jmd navy held .out to the workmen who en- 

r sd in thenumeroua atrikes of that time.” And 
adds that the harvests of the following years, 
combined with the state of politics, were not of a 
nature to counteract these efifects. Our foreign 
trade, as indicated by the amount of exports and 
imjporti, continued at least to maintain iwf at the 
point to whic^ it had risen in the preceding year ; 
the official vuue of importa for 1805 ia stated to 
have been 28,561,270/., that of exports 31,020,061/. 
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Of the latter lum the British and Irish produce 
and manufactures amounted to 23,316,941/. ; but 
their declared or real value was 38,017,144/. ; or, | 
according to another statement also given by Mr. 
Porter, to 36,069.1 41/.* The value of 13,625,616/. 
is stated to have been sent to foreign Europe, that of 
11,011,409/. to the United States of America, 
that of 1,111,418/. to thereat of America, that of 
2,904,584/. to Asia, and that of 156,060/. to Africa. 

1806. — By the spring ‘of this year the average 
price of wheat had declined to 14a. 5d. But ap- 
prehensions began again to be entertained respect- 
ing the coming crop, the appearance of which was 
unpromising; and in March came the proclamation 
of the Prussian government, under the dictation of 
France, prohibiting the entrance of British ships 
into any of its ports or rivers, which threatened to 
cut off our supplies of com from the Baltic. Under 
these influences the price of wheat rose till, in June, 
it had attained to Bis. After the harvest, however, 
which turned out an average one, prices somewhat 
declined. On the 21st of November Bonaparte 
issued from the newly captured city of Berlin his 
famous decree declaring the whole of the British 
Islands in a state of blockade, but this paper 
blockade (a contradiction and absurdity in terms), 
whatever mischief it might have been qualihed to 
operate in course of time, could have hod no effect 
upon the foreign trade of this country in the pre- 
sent year. The official value of the imports for 
1806 is stated to have been 26,899,6.58/.; but 
this falling off was more than compensated by the 
increase of the exports, the official value of which 
rose to 33,519,434/. ; the real value of that portion 
of them which consisted of British and Irish pro- 
duce and manufactures being, according to the first 
of the two accounts to which we hove already 
referred, 40,874,983/., according to the other 
38,132,130/. To the United States there was this 
year sent of such goods to the value of 1 2,389,488/., 
to the rest of America to that of 10,877,968/. ; and 
there was also a considerable increase on the 
exports to Airica; but those to the rest of Europe 
arc stated to have declined to 11,363,635/. Tins 
fulling off, and that in the imports generally, are 
no doubt to be attributed to the interruption, since 
the early part of the year, of intercourse with the 
Prussian dominions. 

1801. — Invalid, however, as the Berlin blockade 
was according to the recognised law of nations, 
which, to constitute a good blockade, demands as 
an essential element the presence of an armed force 
sufficient to maintain it, it is certain that the attempt 
to enforce it was for some time actually made by the 
French emperor, and that in the first three or four 
months after its promulgation many vessels of 
neutral powers were seized for infringing it, and 
brought into the ports of France and condemned. 
Whether this course would have been long persisted 
in, in the face of the opposition which it might seem 
likely to encounter from all neutral powers, may be 
a question: almost the only neutral power that 
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could have offered it any eff^etaal opposition was the 
American republic, tnu that free gorerameiit liasl 
never shown much of a disjioaition to reibt eitber 
injuries or iusults proceeding from the despu ol 
France and of the Europe^ oontinenl ; mdei, 
it was afterwards avowed, aB4 urged by the Ame- 
ricans themselves as a sulfieient reason for their 
declining to move in the matter, that they had 
obtained an asaurance from Bonaparte, though not 
in an official form, that the Berlin decree would 
not be put in force against their vessels. Upon 
this condition, or understanding, they were per- 
fectly willing, it would appear, that it should be 
applied to the interruption of the commerce of all 
other neutrals ; and doubtless this would have been 
for them a sufficiently convenient and profitable 
arrangement, not only leaving them to pursue the 
trade that fairly belonged to them undisturbed, but 
clearing the seas of all their rivals, and throwing 
into their hands a monopoly of the carrying trade 
between Bntain and all the other couiitriea of 
Europe. Posaibly, in the circumstaucea, this might 
I have been a state of things not disadvantageous to 
England either; in the condition to which the 
world was reduced, with so many of the old chan- 
nela of our commerce shut against us, this outlet for 
our produce and manufactures through the vessels of 
the United States ought perhaps to have satisfied us, 
and made iia feci aa grateful to that power as the 
Americans themselves seemed to feel to Bonaparte 
for the permission, or half* permission, he had given 
them to afford us such an accommodation. The 
Whig ministry, however, which was then in power, 
did not think it proper or becoming to acquiesce in 
silence in the novel and extraordinary pretensions 
put forth by France ; and on the lih of January in 
this year, 1807, they issued an order in council 
directing the seizure of all neutral vessels trading 
from one hostile port in Europe to another with prq- 
perty belonging to an enemy. And, when this mel« 
sure was found to have little effect, and to be exten- 
sively evaded, while in the latter part of the year 
new efforts began to be made with conaiderable suc- 
cess to enforce the Berlin decree, Mr. Perceval, on 
the 11th and 2lsi of November, issued further orders 
in council, by which France and all the countries 
subject to it were declared to be in a state of block- 
ade, and all vessels were made liable to seizure 
which should attempt to trade with those parts of 
the world. Soon after the publication of the Berlin 
decree Bonaparte by another decree had ordered, 
after the example of the Directory in 1196, that all 
neutral vessela should carry attestations, called 
letters or certificates of origin, from the French 
consuls of the porU from which they had set out, 
that no part of their cargo was British, and should 
be seized if found without such protections : the 
British government now announced that all Teasels of 
neutrals should be seized on board of which letters 
of origin were discovered. No neutral vessels, it 
was alio intimated, would be allowed to trade with 
France, or any other hostile country, which hod not 
touched first at some British port, and, after pay- 
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ing coBtom-dueB there, lMen permitted, according 
to certain regulations 'which were set down, to 
puraue their voyage. These orden, therefore, were 
an adoption, on the principle of retaliation, of all 
the principles of the Berlin decree, and even an 
extension of some of the boldest innovations in that 
attack upon the rights of neutrals. But the object 
obviously was to force the neutral powers to resist the 
hitherto unheard of, or at least entirely unadmitted, 
pretensions which had thus been put forth by France. 
Meanwhile, between the French and the English 
decrees, in so far as they were enforced, the neutral 
trade was brought to a stand-still, or was anni- 
hilated : neutral vessels could not comply with 
either decree without rendering themselves subject 
to capture or confiscation under the other. In 
these circumstances Bonaparte, on the llth of 
December, issued another decree from Milan, ex- 
tending his so-called blockade to the British domi- 
nions in all quarters of the world. And on the 22nd 
of the same month the government of the United 
States, which had been aware for some weeks of 
the British orders in council promulgated here in 
November, laid an embargo upon all American 
vessels in their ports, thus preventing for the pre- 
sent any resort by its subjects for trade to the 
dominions of cither of the two belligerent powers. 
But these measures could not, of course, have any 
effect upon the commerce of the present year. 
The official value of the imports in 1807 is 
stated to have been 26,734,425/., or nearly the 
same as in the preceding year ; that of the exports, 
however, had declined to 31,015,526/., and that of 
the British and Irish produce and manufactures 
to 23,391,214/. The declared value of the British 
and Irish manufactures exported was, according to 
one of the two accounts, 37,245,877/., according to 
the other 35,412,867/. The value of those sent 
to the United States was very little less than in the 
preceding year ; but that of those sent to the rest 
of Europe was now only 9,002,237/. This falling 
off was, probably, in great part occasioned by the 
closing of the passage of the Sound by Denmark 
after our bombardment of Copenhagen in the au- 
tumn, an act which was also followed on the part 
of Russia by an embargo on British shipping. 
The harvest in England, though scarcely an average 
one, was well got in, and by November the price 
of wheat had declined to 66^. 

1808. — From the very commencement of this 
year the price of grain began to recover. ** The 
scantiness of the preceding crop,’* says Mr. Tooke, 
“ was beginning to be felt, and, at the same time, 
the apprehensions which had been entertained of 
the exclusion of the British flag from trade in the 
Baltic were realised. Thus we were threatened 
'with an almost total cutting off of a foreign supply, 
if we should have occasion for it, as it was thought 
inevitable that we should; it being considered as 
a settled point that this country did not produce 
corn enough fur its own coasumption.”* In 
these circumstances, after a cold spring and a rainy 
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and stormy summer, came a harvest which proved 
to be still more deficient than that of the preceding 
year. Accordingly, prices continued to rise after 
the new crop was got in ; the average price of 
wheat, which by the month of July had reached 
8 If. 4d., attained to the height of 92y. in Novem- 
ber, and vibrated about that point for the rest of 
the year. The prices also of nearly all other articles 
which we were accustomed to receive either wholly 
or in part from foreign countries underwent a 
great advance- “The close of the year 1807,” 
Mr. Tooke observes,^** found us, by the events of 
the war, excluded from direct commercial inter- 
course with every country in Europe, Sweden 
excepted ; and there was consequently, besides in 
many instances a short actual supply, a project 
of scarcity of every article of European produce 
required as raw materials for our manufactures or 

as naval stores The prospect of scarcity 

thus held out naturally excited a spirit of specula- 
tion ; and in proportion as that prospect became 
realised was the speculative demand extended.”* 
Thus hemp rose from 58/. per ton, which was its 
price in the summer of 1807, to 118/. in the course 
of 1808. Flax rose from 68/. to 142/. per ton. 
Memel timber, which during 1806 and 1807 had 
varied from 73 j. to 1705. per load, now reached 
3405. ; and deals and other descriptions of wood 
rose in proportion. Baltic linseed rose from 435. 
to 1505. per quarter ; Russia tallow from 535. to 
1125. per cwt.t In consequence of the occupa- 
tion of Spain by the Frencl)^ great speculations 
were entered into in the wool oi that country ; and 
the price rose from 65. Id. and 65. 9d. to 225. and 
26.9. per lb. for the Leonessa, and from 25. 6d. and 
5s. to 135. and 185. for Seville wools. Silks, in 
like manner, for a supply of which article our prin- 
cipal dependence was then on Italy, advanced con- 
siderably : — Piedmont thrown silk from 30s. and 
475. to 965. and 1125.; and, under the greater 
demand for other soils thus created, China raw 
silk from 195. Piid 225. to 33.9. and 455., and 
Bengal from 25s. and 33.9. to 52v. and 855. A 
similar increase took place in the prices of the pro- 
duce of the territory of the United States, in the 
embarrassed and threatening state of our relations 
with that government ; the cotton of Georgia rose 
from 9d. and I5, to 25. and 25. 6d. per lb., 
and the tobacco of Virginia from 4d. and 8d. to 
I5. 4(2. and 25. { The only article which appears 
to have become cheaper was butchers’ meat, the 
decline in which was probably connected with the 
prices of grain and other agricultural produce, 
which made feeding unprofitable. Even sugar, 
coffee, and other articles of colonial produce, which 
had fallen in price during the enhancement of 
articles of more immediate necessity, on the prin- 
ciple explained in our last Book,§ and had reached 
an extreme point of depression in 1801, had ad- 
vanced from that date till 1805, and, although they 
had been again depressed during 1806 and 1807, 
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hid experienced a ipemlative imptotement in |Aiee 
in this year, 1808, which they maintained for aome 
time.* Then, coincidently with the adranee In the 
rices of imported commodities, there was a new 
eld of gfreat extent mned for our exports. “ The 
transfer,” says Mr. Tooke, **of the seat of govern- 
ment from Portugal to the Brazils, and the virtual 
emancipation of the colonies of Spain from the con- 
trol of the mother country, opened the trade of a 
great part of South America in 1808 ; and, as by the 
course of the war we possessed the entire dominion 
of the seas, it was, in fact, to this country, exclu- 
sively of the rest of Europe, that this opening was 
presented. ”t And then he quotes the following 
graphic description by Mr. MacCulloch of the 
shipments to South America by our merchants 
and manufacturers in the first fervour of the ex- 
citement and spirit of speculation thus called up : 
“ The exportations consequent on the first opening 
of the trade to Buenos Ayres, Brazil, and the 
Caraccas were most extraordinary. Speculation 
was then carried beyond the bouudarics within 
which even gambling is usually confined, and was 
inished to an extent and into channels that could 
liardly have been deemed practicable. We are 
informed by Mr. Mawe, an intelligent traveller 
resident at Rio Janeiro at the period in question, 
that more Manchester goods were sent out in the 
course of a few weeks than bad been consumed in 
ihe twenty years preceding ; that the quantity of 
English goods of all sorts poured into the city was 
so very great, that warehouses could not be ])ro- 
vided sufficient to contain them ; and that the 
most valuable merchandise was actually exposed 
for weeks on the beach to the weather and to every 
sort of depredation. Elegant services of cut glass 
and china were ofl'ered to persons whose most 
splendid drinking-vessels consisted of a horn or the 
shell of a cocoa-nut ; tools were sent out having a 
hammer on the one side and a hatchet on the other, 
as if the inhabitants had had nothing more to do 
than to break the first stone that they met with 
and then cut the gold and diamonds from it ; and 
some speculators actually went so far as to send 
out skates to Rio Janeiro.’*t At home, also, 
throughout 1807 and 1808, speculation extended 
to many articles of general consumption, and 
numerous joint-stock companies were formed for 
the construction of canals and bridges (W aterloo- 
bridge and Vauxhall-bridge were projected and 
the subscriptions for them raised in 1808), and the 
establishment of fire and life insurance-offices, 
breweries, distilleries, wine and foreign spirit 
marts, vinegar-manufactories, &c. The entire 
officid value of the imports and exports in 1808 
was nearly the same as in the preceding year ; that 
of the imports being 26,795,540/., that of the ex- 
ports 30,387,990/. The real or declared value of 
the British and Irish produce and manufactures 
exported was also muen the same as in 1607 ; 
being 87,275,102/. according to one account, 
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85,007,591/. according tc iMIolfaer. The valm^ 
however, exported to the Uiiiwd Statea waa now 
only 5,941,739/., while that exported to the reat of 
America had risen to 16,591,871/. Of the latter 
amount, no doubt, much IbuiMl ila way to the States. 

1809.— The revolution which took plied at 
Stockholm in March this year, involving the depw* 
aition of Gustavus IV., the establishment of a new 
eonstitntion, and the arrangement of a peace with 
Russia hy the cession of Finland, brought with it 
our immediate exclusion from the ports of Sweden, 
the only country in Europe that had remained open 
to our commerce, with the exception of Spam and 
Portugal, which were also both overrun ana claimed 
as conquests by France. On the 4th of March 
also the American government followed up ito 
embargo by an act of congress prohibiting all oohi- 
mercial intercourse on the part of the people of the 
United States with either France or England. In 
April, in consequence of an arrangement entered 
into by our minister at Washington, Mr. Erskine, 
the act was suspended in regard to this country by 
the authority of the president ; but on the 1 0th of 
August the prohibition was renewetl, on the dis- 
avowal of Mr. £rskine*B negotiation by the British 
government; and the non-intcroourse continued 
throughout the remainder of the year Meanwhile 
at home, under the apprehension that the last crop 
might prove insufficient to meet the consumption, 
while there was apparently no possibility of obtain- 
ing supplies from abroad, the prices of agricultural 
produce continued to rise, till in March the average 
price of wheat reached 95i. As the harvest 
approached, a decline began to take place, and by 
July the averages had got down to 86r. 6(1 . ; but 
heavy rains now set in and continued till the middle 
of October, in consequence of which the cropa 
suffered greatly ; so that prices began to rise 
again, till in becember the average for wheat 
had reached 102#. fid. Yet about 400,000 quar- 
ters of wheat were obtained from abroad in the 
latter part of the year. The entire value of the 
grain imported in this year exceeded 2,700,000/. 
At the same time most other commodities, whether 
raw materials or manufactured articles, expe- 
rienced a great fall of price. ” The 
vance,” says Mr. Tooke, and the enormously 
high range, of prices in this country in 1808, white 
on the Continent they were low (by the operation 
of the same causes as made them high here), 
induced the merchants on both sides to make great 
efforts to overcome or elude the obstacles to imp^s- 
tion, opposed by our own orders in council, as well 
as by the continental system. Aooonlingly, mea- 
sures were taken, by means of licences from the 
government of this country, and of simulated pap^ 
which were calculated to lull the vigilance or aotiafV 
the scruples of those foreign governments which 
were the unwilling tools of the overbearing power 
of France at that period, for the pim^ or import- 
ing, on a large scue, the oommioditiea which hod 
experienced so great a rise.*** It appears that 
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under tbeie circumBtanoei the imports into this 
country of cotton rose from 2, 353, *725 lbs. in 1808 
to 6,845,933 in 1809; of raw silk, from 637,102 
lbs. in 1808 to 698,189 lbs. in 1809; of thrown 
silk, from 139,312 lbs. in 1808 to 501,746 lbs. in 
1809; of tallow, from 148,282 cwts. in 1808 to 
353,177 cwts. in 1809; of hemp, from 259,687 
cwts. in 1806 to 858,875 cwts. in 1809; of 6az, 
from 257,722 cwts. in 1808 to 533,367 cwts. in 
1809 ; of linseed, from 506,332 bushels in 1808 
to 1,119,763 bushels in 1809; of cotton, from 
43,605,982 lbs. in 1608 to 92,812,262 lbs. in 
1809; of sugar, from 3,753,485 cwts. in 1808 to 
4,001,198 cwts. in 1809; of coflfee, from 417,642 
cwts. in 1808 to 828,683 cwts. in 1810.* The 
fall of prices thus produced was, in many instances, 
such, Mr. Tooke states, as left to the importer, 
after paying for the enormous charges of importa- 
tion, nothing whatever for the prime coBt.**t The 
total official value of the imports in this year is 
stated to have risen to 31,750,557/., and that of 
the exports to 46,292,632/. The real value of 
British and Irish produce and manufactures ex- 
ported was, according to one account, 47,371,393/., 
according to another 44,794,452/. ; of which there 
was sent to the United States to the amount of 
7,258,500/., to the rest of America to that of 
18,014,219/., and to other European countries to 
that of 15,849,449/., instead of 9,016,033/., which 
was the amount in 1808. 

1810. — The damaged and deheient crop of the 
preceding year was followed, in 1810, by a cold 
and ungenial spring, and all the appearances of 
another unfavourable harvest, which continued up 
to the middle of August, and, notwithstanding 
large importations (to the extent of 1,500,000 
quarters of wheat and 600,000 quarters of other 
grain and flour, the cost of which exceeded 
7,000,000/.), raised the average price of wheat 
by that time to 116 j. A great change, however, 
now took place in the weather, and the crops were 
secured in so good condition, and tunied out so 
much better than had been expected, that by the 
end of the year the average price of wheat had de- 
clined to 94ff. 7d. One consequence was, that 
many of the corndealers, who had speculated on 
the continua'hce of the bad weather, were ruined. 
While most imported commodities, too, were con- 
tinuing to fall in price, “ a total stop,” says Mr. 
Tooke, ** was put to our exports to the Baltic by 
the extensive confiscations which had occurred, in 
the summer of 1810, in the ports of Germany and 
Prussia. The returns, too, from South America 
were now coming round ; and these left a ruinous 
loss to the exporters, many of whom had bought 
the goods on credits maintained by the circulation 
of accommodation paper. From the close, there- 
fore, of 1809, through 1810, there was a complete 
exemplification of the circumstances which are 
conducive to a reduction of private paper, and to 
a diminution of transactions on credit, viz. stag- 
nation and despondency, as succeeding to a state 
• HW017 of Prleoh 1 . 801. t Id. p. 808. 
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of speculation and overtrading. And, so manv 
circumstances, on so large a scale, combining in 
the same direction, the fall of prices, the reduction 
of private paper, and the destruction of credit were 
greater and more rapid than were ever before, or 
have since been, known to have occurred within 
BO short a space of time. A general dismay pre- 
vailed throughout nearly all branches of trade 
during the last six months of 1810, and tlie first 
few months of the following par, when the 
depressing causes had produced their greatest 
effect.’* * The operation of these causes was not 
materially counteracted by the re-opening of the 
trade with the United States, in consequence of 
an act passed by congress on the 1st of May in 
this year repealing the non-intercourse law for the 
present with regard both to this country and 
France. The first English failures that excited 
alarm appear to have occurred in July. The 
commercial report in the ‘ Monthly Magazine * 
for August, as quoted by Mr. Tooke, states that 
the failures of houses of the first respectability, 
both in London and the provinces, during the 
preceding month, had been of unexampled number 
and importance: a West India broker, who had 
long been considered the first in his line, had, by 
speculations in Spanish wool, an article which had 
fallen fifty per cent., occasioned the stoppage of a 
London banking-house, which brought down the 
several country banks connected with it, and fi om 
them the ruin spread to merchants, manufacturers, 
and their dependents : about dlhc same time five 
Manchester houses in the city stopped payment, 
with liabilities to the amount of 2,000,000/., under 
the pressure of the difficulties they had brought 
upon themselves by speculative exports to South 
America. “ In consequence of these unexpected 
events,” says the report, “ public credit is at the 
present moment as low as ever it has been in the 
memory of man ; the fluctuation of prices in the 
money market is unprecedented, and the depression 
so considerable, that omnium is fallen to two and 
a half per cent, discount.. . .The renewal of our 
intercourse with the United States of America has, 
in some sort, benefited the manufacturing interest , 
but this felicitous, effect is almost swallowed up in 
the vortex of those calamities which it has been 
our painful duty to record.” All trade between 
Great Britain and Holland, it is afterwards men- 
tioned, was at this time completely put a stop to 
by the rigorous execution of the French emperor’s 
anti-commercial decrees. In November the num- 
ber of bankruptcies in England, which in the same 
month from 1804 to 1808 had ranged from 60 to 
100, and in 1809 had been only 130, rose to 273, 
” besides stoppages and compositions,” says the 
‘ Commercial Report’ for December, “ equal in 
number to half the traders in the kingdom.”. . . . 
‘‘These failures throughout the kingdom,” the 
report goes on, ” have wonderfully affected the 
manufacture of every description of goods, and a 
general want of confidence exists Mtween the 
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manufacturer and the export merchant. The 
speculators at Liverpool have completely over- 
stocked the difierent markets of South America, 
nvhere at present English manufactured articles 
can be purchased at a loss of twenty per cent, to 
the exporter, with the exception of a few articles 
on which little or no credit could be obtained 
here.” Throughout the following month of De- 
cember the ruin continued to spread, and the de- 
struction of credit became still more complete. 

Confidence in the commercial world,” says the 
next report, “ seems nearly at an end. Discount, 
unless bills, &c. of a few of the first houses in 
the city, can only be done through the medium of 
bill-brokers, at an extra commission, exclusive of 
the regular interest. In Lancashire the cotton 
manufacturers appear, by the late gazettes, as well 
as by private information, to be greatly distressed, 
And business quite at a stand. In Manchester and 
other places houses stop not only every day, but 
every hour. Cotton wool is in no demand at any 
price, and no export of the manufactured goods, 
except a few sorts to Rio, Ac. The trade of Bir- 
mingham, Sheffield, Ac. quite at a stand, and no 
orders for execution there, except a few for our 
home consumption. At l^ndon, Liverpool, and 
Bristol the king's stores arc full of all kinds of 
colonial produce, us cufl'ec, sugar, rum, Ac. for 
security of their duties, and the proprietors in the 
greatest possible distress, not being able to force 
sales of these articles.” Tlie entire number of 
commissions of bankruptcy taken out this year 
amounted to 2314, of which 26 were against 
liankcrs. It appears, too, that tlic commercial 
embarrassment and distress of this period were 
felt in nearly as great severity as in England, 
not only throughout the continent of Euro[ie, but 
even in the United States of America. In how 
far the state of trade in these several parts of 
ihe world indicated only the same generally 
disordered system, or had been affected by the 
same causes, and what tho^e causes in their whole 
extent really were, arc questions ai to which much 
difference of opinion was entertained at the time, 
nor has all the investigation the subject has since 
undergone made it perfectly clear. The pressure 
on the Continent and in America seems to have 
followed that felt in this country ; and, looking to 
that fact, and to the position of England as the 
centre and heart of the commercial system of the 
world, we. seem to be warranted in concluding that 
the mischief began here, and was hence propagated 
to other countries. The war, the French decrees 
and the British orders ih council, the American j 
embargo and Non-Intercourse Act, the deficient i 
harvest of 1809, the over exportations to South 
America, and the over importations from the West 
1 ndies, may be safely held to have all had a share 
in produciug the result, to whatever extent these 
various co-operating causes are to be considered at 
connected among themselves, or as separate and in- 
dependent in their origin. And there is also 
another cause which has been assigned ai‘ having 
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had a good deal to do in the immediate produetion 
of the commercial panic which piiddenly broke out 
in England in the summer of Una year, or at least 
in aggravating and spreading It after it had oom- 
menced — we mean, the iqnnmtment and aubae* 
quent proceedings of the nmoua Bullion Com- 
mittee. This select committee was appointed by 
the House of Commons ou the 1st of Feoruary, on 
the motion of Mr. Homer, who became ita chair- 
man, “ to inquire into the cause of the high price 
of gold bullion, and to take into consideration the 
slate of the circulating medium, and of the ex- 
change between Great Britain and foreign parts 
it commenced the hearing of evidence ou the 22nd 
of that month, and continued to examine wiinesaca 
till the 25th of May ; the report, the work of the 
chairman, was ordered by the House to be printed 
on the 8th of June ; and, although conies were not 
in the hands of members till about ine middle of 
August (the number of tables in the appendix hav- 
ing delayed the printing), the substance of ita 
reasoning and recommendations was circulated by 
the newspapers immediately after it was laid on llie 
table of the House. Its main conclusions were 
that the circulating medium ought to be brought 
back, with as much speed ns was compatible with a 
wise and necessary caution, to the original principle 
of cash payments at the option of the bolder of 
bank paper; that no sufficient remedy for the pre- 
sent, or security for the future, could he pointed 
out r.\cept the repeal of tlic law which suspended 
the cash payments of the Bank of England; that 
the restriction on cash payments could not safely 
be removed at an curlier period than two years 
from the present time, but that early provision 
ought to be made by parliament fur terminating 
by the end of tliat period the operation of the 
several statutes which had imposed and continued 
that restriction. The alarm which the publication 
of these proixisitions occasioned among the bankers, 
and the merchants who bud been accustomed to 
look to the Bank for discounting their bills, is said 
in some of the accounts to have first produced the 
contraction of credit, under the pressure of which 
so many houses came down. And the Bullion 
Report may, in point of fact, have given the last 
shock, or touch, which brought about the CAti- 
strophe; but the causes undoubtedly were far 
more powerful, and more deeply seated, which had 
so weakened our commercial system as to make it 
liable to be thus overthrown by the first puff of air. 
The total official value of the iroporta of foreign 
and colonial merchandise in this year, 1810, rota 
to 39,301,612/. ; that of the exports of all kinda 
was only 43,419,336/.; but the real or declared 
value of British and Irish produce and manufac^ 
turea exported was higher than in the last year, 
having been, according to one of ihe two accounts, 

I 48,438,680/., according to the other 45,761,121/. 
In regard to the quarters to which these goods 
were sent, the only material difference wss^ that 
the amount scut direct to the United States was^ 
this year, 10,920,752/., and that fcnt to the vest 
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of America only 15,6^.166/. Thii change was 
a coneequence of the reetoration of direct inter- 
coOTBe with the United States ; but it did not im- 
ply any change in the ultimate destination of the 
commodities exported, nearly the same proportion 
of which, doubtless, had found their way to the 
States, though by a more circuitous route, during 
the suspension of the intercourse as now. 

1811. — The prices of agricultural produce, 
under the influence of the large importations of 
the preceding year, continued slowly to decline 
throughout the first seven months of 1811, till, in 
July, the average price of wheat had fallen to 
87f. 2<i. Meanwhile, on the 2nd of February, an 
act had been passed by the American Congress, 
prohibiting all importation into the United States 
of goods the manufactures or produce of Great 
Britain ; this new prohibition was in execution of 
a threat held out in the late act renewing the com- 
mercial intercourse between the two countries, that, 
if the orders in council should not be revoked by a 
certain day, some such measure of retaliation 
should be adopted. In April, parliament, after 
the example of what had been done in 1793, inter- 
fered in aid of the distressed condition of the com- 
mercial and manufacturing interests by passing an 
act panting a sum, not to exceed 6,000,000/., to 
be advanced by commissioners by way of loan to 
parties who should be able to give adequate se- 
curity. Of the sum thus granted not more than 
2,000,000/. were actually advanced ; but that 
assistance was generally supposed to have contri- 
buted materially to the restoration of confidence 
and prosperity. “In that opinion,** says Mr. 
Tooke, “ I did not and do not participate. If the 
causes of abundance of commodities at home, and 
our exclusion from foreign ports had continued, 
there would have been no ground for a rise of 
prices ; and, if prices had not risen, the parties 
who borrowed the exchequer-bills would have been 
injured instead of benefited by the facility of hold- 
ing their goods so much lonpr ; as they would 
thereby have incurred loss of interest, warehouse- 
rent, and other expenses, and must at last have 
submitted to the same if not to lower prices than 
they might originally have obtained.*** This may 
be very true, and yet the temporary assistance 
offered by parliament may have been salvation to 
the parties who availed themselves of it, by enabling 
them to wait for the better prices. Mr. Tooke, 
however, further argues that there is reason to 
believe that the measure did not come into opera- 
tion till circumstances had occurred favourable to 
a revival of the activity of trade. “Those circum- 
stances,** he observes, “ were the complete expul- 
sion of the French from Portugal, and the progress 
of the British army in Spain, which opened nearly 
the whole Peninsula to a commercial intercourse 
with this country. The glut of our exports to 
South America and the West Indies had been car- 
ried off by low prices, and a brisk demand had 
■itcceeded. The intention of Russia to resist the 
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French was becoming manifest ; and an anticipa- 
tion was confidently entertained of a relaxation of 
the prohibition against imports into the Russian 
ports.*** In May, this year, the questions raised by 
the Report of the Bullion Committee were brought 
before parliament, and set at rest for the present, m 
so far as that could be done by the pronounced 
opinion of the House of Commons. The subject 
was introduced on the 6th, in a committee of the 
whole House, by Mr. Homer, who concluded a 
long speech by moving a series of sixteen resolu- 
tions embodying the -principles of the Report. The 
first nine, however, were merely historical; the 
10th asserted, in substance, that the actual value 
of Bank of England notes had been for a consider- 
able time, and still was, considerably less than 
what the law declared to be a legal tender; the 
11th, that the fall which had thus taken place in 
the value of Bank of England and country-bank 
paper had been occasioned by too abundant issues 
of paper currency, and that that excess had origin- 
ated in the suspension of cash payments ; the 1 2th, 
that the foreign exchanges had, for a considerable 
time, been unfavourable to this country in an ex- 
traordinary degree ; the 1 3th, that this had been 
in a great measure occasioned by the depreciation 
of the currency of this country as compared with 
the money of foreign countries; the 14th, that 
during the continuance of the suspension it was the 
duty of the Bank directors to advert to the state of 
the foreign exchanges, as well as to the price of 
bullion, in regulating their iftues; the 15th, that 
the only certain and adequate security against an 
excess of paper currency was the legal converti- 
bility, upon demand, of all paper currency into 
lawful coin of the realm ; the 16th and last, that, 
in order gradually to revert to this security, it was 
expedient to alter the time to which the suspension 
of cash payments was to continue, from six months 
after the conclusion of a peace, to that of two years 
from the present time. The debate upon these 
resolutions was continued by nightly adjournments 
till the 9th, and then the first upon which a divi- 
sion took place was negatived by 151 votes against 
75, and the 16th, the only other upon which the 
committee divided, by the still larger majority of 
180 to 45. This victory gained by the govern- 
ment was followed up on the 13Lh by Mr. Van- 
sittart, the chancellor of the exchequer, moving, 
also in a committee of the whole House, a series of 
seventeen counter-resolutions, of the most material 
of which the import was as follows : — 3. That the 
notes of the Bank of England “ have hitherto been, 
and are at this time, held to be equivalent to the 
legal coin of the realm, in all pecuniary transactions 
to which such coin is legally applicable.’* 4. That 
an unfavourable state of the foreign exchanges had 
occurred at various periods both before and since 
the suspension of cash payments, and usually 
“ when expensive naval and military operations 
have been carried on abroad, and in timea of 
public danger or alarm, or when large importations 
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of grain from foreign parts hare taken place.** and that whatever terror and additional embante- 
6. That, of the seventy-fiye years ending with 1795, ment had been produced in the cenmeretal world 
there were thirty-four years and five months during by the proposal of the bullionists to tenuinate the 

•which the price of standard gold in bars had been suspension of cash payments by the Bank si the end 

at or under the Mint price, and thirty-nine years of two years, no matter what might then be thecQ- 

and seven months during which it had been above cumstances of the country-«-a proposal which ap- 
that price ; thirty-one years and two months during peared to imply so frantic a diaregara and ooBtcmpt 
which the price of foreign gold had been at or for ever^^ng except abstract pnnciplea, tht dwn 
under 3/. 18t. per ounce, and forty-two years and on the side of the House where it originaiad thara 

ten months in which it Was above that price; and were found only forty- five membm boU anoimh 

three years and two months only in which the to vote for it, — was efiectually dissipated. At tk 

price of standard silver was at or under the Mint same time, as we have seen, tha prospects of our 

price. 7^ That the price of bullion had frequently foreign trade were fast brightening. **The ex- 
been highest, and the exchanges most unfavourable, pulsion of the French out of Portugal,'' says the 
at periods when the issue of bank-notes had been commercial report in the * Monthly Magasioii* 
considerably diminished, and had been afterwards under date of 1st June, ** has once more opened t 
restored to their ordinary rates although those issues trade with that country, and, in consequence of it, 
had been increased. 12. ** That, although from vast quantities of goods of the manufacture of 
the time of the invasion of Holland by the French Great Britain arc now shipping for Lisbon and 
m 1795 the trade of Great Britain with the Con- Oporto, among which the manufactum of Man- 
tinent was, in part, circumscribed and interrupted, cheater, &c. will not be the least in quantity, 
it was carried on freely with several of the moat Linens, calicoes, and woollen cloths are in great 

considerable ports, and commercial intercourse demand in Portugal." It is added that the iu- 

was maintained, at all times previous to the sum- creasing briskness of the South American trade 
mer of 1807.” 13. That since November, 1806, was confirmed by every mail from the Brazils, 

and especially since the summer of 1807, all trade And the next month the same record says, “ Since 
and correspondence between Britain and the Con- our last report the manufactories have revived in « 
tinent of Europe had (with some occasional cxccp- great degree, chietly owing to large ordera for ail 
tions, chiefly in Sweden and in certain parts of kinds of woollen, linen, and cotton goods having ar- 
Spmn and Portugal) “ been hazardous, precarious, rived here for the markets of Portugal and of South 
and expensive, being loaded with excessive freights America. The goods of Birmingham and of Shef- 
to foreign shipping and other unusual charges held arc also in great demand at iheso marketi. 
and that the trade with the United States of Credit and confidence, we are happy to say, revive, 
America had also been uncertain and interrupted ; and the towns of Manchester, Nottingham, Ac. 
in addition to which the naval and military expen- feel vaat benefit from the happy change that hac 
ditureof the United Kingdom in foreign parts had, taken place. The West India Islands are now in 
lor three years past, been very great, the price of want of all kinds of British manufactured gooda, 
grain very high, and the imports thereof from the stock in hand in these islands haa been pur- 
abroad large.* 15. That the situation of the king- chased up with avidity for the Spauiah aeUlcmefita. 
dum, in respect of its political and commercial Irish linen, sheeting, &c. render a full profit of 
relations with foreign countries, was sufficient, twenty per cent, mure than the usual profit attacliod 
without any change in the internal value of its to such s|>eculations."* The crop of 1811, how- 
cunreucy, to account for the unfavourable state of ever, proved a deficient one, and tlie prices of 
the foreign exchanges, and for the high price of agricultural produce began to rise in August, and 
bullion. 16. “That it is highly important that continued to advance Ao the end of the year; to 
the restriction on the payments in cash of the Bank that the average price of wheat had, by Decembtf, 
of England should be removed whenever the poli- attained to 1 06i. fid. And the improvement in 
tical and commercial relations of the country shall trade, Mr. Tooke rcmaika, succeeding as it did so 
render it compatible with the public interest.** immediately to a jicriod of great distress, “ was M 
And, 17. “ That, under the circumstances affecting yet marked by such eagerness of speculative akii^ 
the political and commercial relations of this roent as had distinguished 1808 and 1809.** Jt 
kingdom with foreign countries, it would be highly appears that the total official value of our imports 
inexpedient and dangerous now to fix a definite 1“ 1811 26,510,1861.; tliat tha total 

period for the removal of the restriction of cash official value of our exports was only M, 799,1 
paymenU at the Bank of England prior to the «nd the real value of Bntish and Imh pi^liea 
conclusion of a definitive treaty of peace.** After a "*d manufactures exported only 32,8M,7i2I. ^ 
further debate of two nights, these ministerial reso- cording to one account, or 29,893,549/. acoording 
iutions were all adopted by the House on the 15th ; to another. Thus our foreign trade bad never 

* Id Ui« debate upon Uw Baport of the Bollion CobmIum It wM bccn 10 low as It WSS this yeST, in My of it9 

■tated by Mr. Vnnnttort that, iu the three yeue from ISOS to iBio branches, siDce the Commencement ei ibe century— 

eHect or tt. utr.TV«t diitnacDte of the pi». 
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the United States wab now reduced to only 
1,841,253/. (all, or nearly all, shipped in the first 
two months of the year), while that of those to the 
rest of America also fell to 11,939,680/.; that of 
those to the other countries of Europe having also 
declined to 12,834,680/* 

1812.— Agricultural produce, under the notion 
that the stock in hand was dedcieiit, and the ap- 
prehensions excited by a cold and wet summer, 
continued to advance in price till, in August this 
year, the average price of wheat reached 152^. 3d. 
Mr. Tooke states, indeed, that the average price 
of wheat in that month was 155^., of barley 
79 j. lOd., and of oats 56«. 2d. ; that in Murk -lane 
the finest Dantzic wheat fetched 180 j., and that oats 
in one or two instances were sold at the enormous 
price of 84 j. ;* the corn-markets, he observes, had 
on no occasion since attained the same elevation. 
The price of butchers* meat also rose to an unusual 
height. When the harvest came, the deficiency 
proved less than had been apprehended ; but still 
the crop w'as scarcely an average one, and prices 
maintained a high range throughout the rest of the 
ear, the average price of wheat having by Decem- 
cr only declined to 121«. A consequence of the 
high prices which agricultural produce had now 
maintained fur five years, under a succession of 
crops more or less deficient, and the obstructions 
in the way of bringing supplies from abroad, must 
have been to bring large profits to farmers and to 
give an extraordinary impulse to speculations 
in the purchase of land. “ Independently,’* says 
Mr. Tooke, ** of the encouragement arising from 
these profits, continued through so great a length 
of time, there was now a confidence, which had not 
before existed, in the prospect of the continuance 
of them. The average produce of five seasons 
was supposed to represent what would be the 
utmost that any five succeeding seasons were 
likely to yield ; and, as there was not, till the close 
of 1812, any appearance of a relaxation of the Con- 
tinental system of exclusion directed against the 
trade of this country, a continued absence of foreign 
competition was fully anticipated. Under these 
circumstances, rents, upon the expiration of leases, 
were advanced in full proportion to the high range 
of the prices of produce ; and, in several instances, 
they were raised threefold or upwards of what they 
had been in 1792. Every purchase of land 
previous to 1811, w^hether made with or without 
judgment, turned out favourably according to the 
then market-rates, and it was supposed, in conse- 
quence, that money could in no way be so profit- 
ably employed as in buying land. Speculations, 
therefore, in land, or, as it is termed, land-jobbing, 
became general, and credit came in aid of capital 
for that purpose. A striking, but not, I believe, 
a aingular instance of that description of specula- 
tion was exhibited in the case of a petition pre- 
sented to parliament some years after, representing 
that the petitioner had, in the years 1811 and 1812, 

* History of Prieei, i 32.'t. The oilier statement u from tlio Table 
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laid out 1.50,000/., partly his own and partly bor- 
rowed, in the purchase of land, which had since 
fallen so much in value that he was ruined by the 
loss ; praying, therefore, to be relieved by what it 
has been the fashion to term an equitable adjust- 
ment of contracts, but which means, in reality, an 
indemnification for bad speculations.*’^ At the 
same time, however, with this rise in the price of 
food, the rate of wages in most departments of 
industry and of remuneration for services of all 
kinds had been greatly increased. “ The wages of 
agricultural labourers and artizans,” as the writer 
we have just quoteif afterwards remarks, *‘hBd 
been doubled, or nearly so. Salaries, from the 
lowest clerks up to the highest functionaries, as 
well as professional fees, had been considerably 
raised on the plea of the greatly increased expenses 
of living; the expense of living having been in- 
creased not only by the increased price of neces- 
saries, but by a higher scale of general expenditure, 
or style of living, incidental to the progress of 
wealth and civilization. ”t Of the working- people 
in manufactories, however, Mr. Tooke states that 
considerable numbers had had no advance of wages, 
or, if they had, the advance had been more than 
compensated by reduced hours of work. Along, 
too, with the high prices of agricultural produce 
there had been experienced, from the summer 
of the preceding year, a considerable scarcity of 
many of the principal articles for our supplies 
of which we were mainly or entirely dependent 
upon foreign countries; thq^ risks and heavy 
charges of importation deterring speculators, in lln; 
face of the low prices which such articles had 
realised in this country throughout 1810 and in 
the earlier part of 1811. Thus the imports of wool 
had declined from 10,936,224 lbs. in 1810 to 
4,739,972 lbs. in 1811 ; of silk, from 1,792,200 
lbs. in 1810 to 622,383 lbs. in 1811 ; of cotton, 
from 136,488,935 lbs. in 1810 to 91,662,344 lbs. 
in 1811 ; of tallow, from 479,440 cwt. id 1810 to 
292,530 cwt. in 1811; of hemp, from 955,799 
cwt. in 1810 to 458,547 cwt. in 1811; of flax, 
from 511,970 cwt. in 1810 to 243,899 cwt. in 
1811 ; of linseed, from 1,645,998 bushels in 1810 
to 594,016 bushels in 1811. These articles all, 
accordingly, experienced a considerable rise, 
although not, Mr. Tooke states, to quite the eleva- 
tion which they had attained in 1808 and 1809. 
The stocks, he observes, became scanty towards 
the end of 1811; “ and there were grounds,” he 
adds, the same time, for apprehending a fut- 
ther scarcity. The preparations by the French 
for the invasion of Russia gave reason to fear that, 
however disastrous to the former it might eventually 
prove, the intermediate consequence would be a 
cutting off of the supplies of naval stores and of 
other produce from thence ; and, as the French 
armies spread over Prussia, all shipments from 
that country became more difficult and hazardous. 
Our differences with America were then rapidly 
tending to an open rupture, and the produce of 
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that country naturally participated in the cauaea of 
advance.’** The United Statea declared war 
againit Britain on the 18th of June, 1612, five 
days before our orders in council, which had 
mainly produced the quarrel between the two 
countries, were revoked by the British government. 
On the other hand, both Russia and Sweden had 
early in this year joined in the war against France ; 
a treaty of alliance with Jthat oliject having been 
signed between these two powers on tl>e 24th of 
March, which was followed by treaties of peace 
between Great Britain and Sweden on the 6th of 
July, between Russia and Spain on the 20th of the 
same month, and between Great Britain and 
.Russia on the 1st of August. The total official 
value of the importa in 1812 was still only 
26,163,431/.; but that of the exports rose to 
39,041,573/. Of the real value of British and 
Irish produce and manufactures exported we have 
only one account for this year (the one of the two 
calculated upon the principle which gives the 
higher amount), and that makes it to have been 
41,716,964/. 

1813. — The fall in the prices of agricultural 
produce, which had begun after the autumn of 
1812, and had gone on to the end of that year, pro* 
ceeded, though at a slower rate, throughout the 
spring and summer of the present year ; and then 
came a very abundant harvest, after « which the 
movement was continued in the same direction 
with great rapidity. The average price of wheat, 
which had been I21f. in December, 1812, was 
U2s. 6d. in August, 1813, and sunk by December 
to 74.?. 1 Irf., being lower than it had been in any 
month since May, 1 808. At the same time, “ the 
fall in the prices of commodities imported from the 
Continent of Europe,’* says Mr. Tooke, “ was 
taking place in projjortion as the opening of the 
ports from whence they were shipped diminished 
some of the expenses of importation; but the 
decline of prices was at first slow, because the 
continued hostility of Denmark and the war with 
the United States of America kept freights and 
insurances at a high rate.” Ihaissia had risen and 
liberated herself in the beginning of this yesr, after 
the rout and destruction of the French army in 
Russia; on the 1st of March a new coalition of 
those two powers against France was arranged at 
Kalisch ; and on the let of the following month 
France declared war against Prussia. Soon after 
Austria joined the confederation; an alliwce be- 
tween that power and Prussia and Russia being 
ratified at Toplitz on the 9th of September, imd a 
preliminary treaty with Great Britain being signed 
at the same place on the 3rd of October. The vic- 
tories of Wellington had also, before the end of 
this year, driven the French out of the Spanish 
Peninsula; while the battle of L«ipsig, fought on 
the ]8tb of October, had set free all Germany, and 
the Dutch had also expelled their foreign masters 
and le-established their ancient ^vemment. But, 
while these great changes brought down the prices 
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of all arudea imjKkrted trom the CoDtmeDt, they it 
the same time raised the prieea of all our artiw 
of export, and ameciaUy of odooial and tranaatkntic 
TO^uce. ** The lowest point of dqireanim of 
West India produce,'* saya M», Tooke, * and of 
other commodities, indudmg manufacMROi, oal- 
culated tor the markeu of the Continem of Bmopo 
and the United States, occurred at the dose of 
1811 and in the early part of 1812. All these 
articles experienced a moderate degree of improfe- 
ment towards the dose of 1812, with the excep- 
tion of such descriptions as were exchitively or 
chiefly calculated for export to the United Statsa, 
and tnese, of course, were much depressed by the 
war which then broke out. By tbe retreat of the 
French from Moscow, not only the porta of Russia 
were secured from the danger of bein^ anin shut 
against us, but daily tidinga were received of other 
ports in tlie north of Europe being opened to a 
trade with this country ; and aanguine expectationa 
were beginning to be entertained that the ports of 
France itself would, at no remote period, be open 
to US.*’* This state of things gave rise to a sp^u 
lative demand for many articles, and emcially for 
the varioua descriptions of colonial produce, which 
prevailed to the close of this year, and was con 
tinued through the early part of the next, till the 
over-trading brought its natural consequences. Wf 
have no account of the total amount of importa and 
exports for 1813, the records having {leriahed in 
the fire at the Custom-house. 

1314 . — Xhe prices of agricultural produce con- 
tinued low throughout this year. An unusually 
severe winter had been followed by a cold and un 
genial spring, which excited fears for the harveat ; 
and the crops did prove m bo both very inferioi 
to those of the preex^ding yeur in quantity, and to 
be considerably damaged by blight and mildew ; 
but the large surplus from tlie last harvest, aided 
by an importation of foreign com, amounting to 
800,000 quarters of wheat, and about as roucb 
oats, together with the increased breadth of culti- 
vation, kept down the markeU, and the average 
price of wheat, which was 68i. 4<f. in July, al- 
though it rose to 78 j. 6d. in September, had de- 
clined again by December to 10s. 4d. The price 
of butchers* meat, however, had continued to rise, 
and was higher throughout 1814 than it ever hod 
been before, except for a few months in 1800. 
The speculation in exportable commodities also 
reached its height in the spring of this year, and 
the pnccs of all such commodities rose, some to an 
unexampled height. Thus, comparing 1811 and 
the early part of 1812 with 1813 and the first 
months of 1814, it appears that Jamaica collce had 
advanced in the interval between these two periods 
from 54f. and 73s. per cwt to ll8s. and 142s.; 
St. Domingo cofiee, from 36s. and 42s. to 1 16s. 
and 126s.; augar (general aventt), from 34f. 
lid. to 97s. 2d.; white Havoniioh sum, from 
30s. and 46s. to 1 lOs. and 134s. ; bowed Georgio 
cotton, from Id. and 9d. per lb. to 2s. 4d. and 
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25. 6d . ; cochineal, from 295. itnd 31 5. to 415. and 
525.; indigo, from Si. and 95. 6c2. to 125. and 
165. ; black pe|^, from Id. and 1]^. to 20d. 
and 21 d.; Virginia tobacco, from 2d. and Id. to 
l5. lOd. and 5s. 6d. ; logwoiod, fi’Otn 10/. or HI. 
to 22/. or 23/. A gteat advance in like manner 
took place in Tarioui native productiona in demand 
abroad, such as alum, lead, and tin, and also in 
many descriptions of manufactures, which had at 
last the efibct of considerably elevating wages in 
that department of industry. But after a time the 
inevitable reverse came. It is thus described, and 
its progress traced, by Mr. Tooke “ The shippers 
found to their cost, when it was too late, that the 
effective demand on the Continent for colonial 
produce and British manufactures had been greatly 
overrated; for, whatever might be the desire of 
the foreign consumers to possess articles so long 
out of their reach, they were limited in their means 
of purchase; and, accordingly, the bulk of the 
commodities exported brought very inadequate 
returns. The low prices, which alone the con- 
sumers abroad were able to pay, were still further 
reduced in value by the advance of our exchanges, 
which was accelerated by the very extent of those 
shipments.” The loss upon many of the ship- 
ments to the Continent, Mr. Tooke states, was, as 
he has reason to believe, not less than 50 per cent. 
“ In some few instances,” he adds, “by rare good 
fortune, there might be a gain, but in as many 
there was a total loss. Cases of more aggravated 
loss occurred where the shippers, unwilling to incur 
BO heavy a sacrifice os would be entailed by remit- 
tances, at an exchange becoming daily more un- 
favourable for them, were induced to receive re- 
turns in goods, which, from this and other causes, 
coming in excessive quantities, could not be sold 
here within 30, 40, and sometimes 50 per cent, of 
the cost ; a process by which, including loss of 
interest, it may easily be conceived that the whole 
value of the original investment might be nearly 
absorbed.”* The consequence was, that many 
bankruptcies took place towards the close of the 
year ; and the number continued to increase, from 
the same cause, throughout the next year, and dur- 
ing part of 1816. Many of the traders who were 
thus ruined, were persons who, carried away by the 
mania of the time, had gone out of their proper 
line of business to speculate in exports. Many 
retail tradesmen, who failed in 1814 and 1615,” 
Mr. Tooke elsewhere observes, “ were, upon a dis- 
closure of their accounts, found to have been con- 
cerned in sl^ments of sugar and coffee to the 
Continent. The contagion spread to the outports 
(of these Leith and Hull were most prominent) ; 
and it was said that a large proportion of the shop- 
keepers residing in them who failed at that time 
owed their ruin to having been tempted into specu- 
lations of the kind which I have described. The 
great events of the early part of this year, the over- 
fiirow of Bonaparte and the peace of Paris, com- 
pleted what remained to be done to open all the 
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Continent of Europe to our commerce ; but it was 
not tin the 24th of December that peace was con- 
cluded with the United States. The total official 
value of our imports rose this year to 33,155,264/. ; 
that of our exports to 53,513,234/. (of which 
amount 19,365,981/. consisted of foreign and 
colonial merchandise, instead of 9,533,065/. in 
1812, and 6,111,120/. in 1811). The two ac- 
counts of the real or declared value of British and 
Irish produce and manufactures exported now 
agree, and make the amount this year to ha^e been 
45,494,119/.; of whteh only 8,129/. is set down 
as the value of the exports to the United States, 
that of those to the British North American pos- 
Bessions and the West Indies being 11,429,452/ 
(besides 2,683,151/. to South America, and 
1,191,161/. to the foreign West India islands), and 
that of those to the other countries of Europe 
being 26,869,591/. (divided into 14,113,115/. to 
Northern, and 12,155,816/. to Southern Europe) 
1815. — The renewal of the war on the return of 
Bonaparte from Elba, and the enactment of the new 
corn -law, are regarded by Mr. Tooke as having 
been two causes which prevented the prices of 
agricultural produce from falling so much as they 
would have done in the first six months of this 
year under the depressing influences of a forward 
spring and a promising appearance of the crops ; 
but a slight rally which was thus produced gave 
way after the harvest, which proved to be both 
abundant and early, and was, in general, well got 
in. The average price of wheat,' which had fallen 
to 625. Id. in January, and was lOs. 4d. in May, 
declined from that point throughout the remainder 
of the year, till it was only 55.r. 1c/. in December, 
being lower than it had ever been since July, 1804 
The original policy of our legislation on the subject 
of corn appears to have been prohibitory of export- 
ation, whatever might be the state of the markets. 
It was not till about the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury (in 1394) that exportation was first permitted 
without an express licence from the crown. In 
1463 importation was, for the first time, forbidden 
whenever prices should fall below a certain point. 
In 1610 it was enacted that so long as the price of 
the quarter of wheat should be under 535. 4d. 
there should be full liberty of exportation and no 
right of importation. In 1 689, immediately after 
the Revolution, a further encouragement was given 
to exportation by the introduction of the new prin- 
ciple of allowing a bounty upon every quarter of 
grain exported so long as prices at home were 
under a certain amount ; and, ten years after, the ex- 
port of com was entirely relieved from custom-house 
duty.* There were afterwards several temporary 
suspensions, in dear years, of the restrictions on 
importation ; but the law continued unaltered till 
1113, when, by a new act (the 13 Geo. III., c. 
43), the price at which wheat was allowed to be 
immrted, on the payment of only a nominal doty 
of 6c/., was lowered from 8O5. to 485., and the 
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bounty on ezportetion, hitherto payable ao kng aa | 
the home price did not exceed 4&., waa withdrawn ! 
aa aoon aa the price should liae to 44f., which waa 
also fixed as the limit at which the liberty ol ex* 
portadon ceaaed ; corresponding regulations being 
made for the oth^ deacriptions of grain. But the 
of 1773 was repealed in 1791 by t^ 31 Geo. 
111., c. 30, by whmh the price at wnich importa^ 
tion could take place at a nominal duty was again 
raised to 54t., and when the price waa under 50r. 
im[)ortation was, by a prohibitory duty, prevented 
altogether; exportation being at the same time 
allowed (t^ugh, in that case, without a bounty) so 
lung as p^e should be bdow 46s. instep of 
.44s., as under the former act. The next corn-law 
was that, already mentioned,* pasaed in 1804 (the 
44 Geo. 111., c. 109), by which the price at which 
importatitm could take place under only a nominal 
duty was further raised to 66s., and that at which 
imjiortation was prevented by a prohibitory duty | 
to 63s. ; the price within which exportation with- 
out bounty was allowed being at the same time 
extended from 46 j. to 54s., and with the Imunty 
from 44s. to 50s. After September, 1804, how- 
ever, as vve have seen, the price of the quarter of 
wheat in the home-market was only once, in No- 
vember, 1807, BO low as 66s., till the beginning of 
the present year, 1815; so that this act may be 
Htud never to have come into operation. Yet, in 
tilt' apprehension of prices falling on the return of 
peace, attempts had b^n made by the landed inte- 
rest to obtain a new law greatly increasing the 
price at which importation should become free 
both in 1813 and again in 1814. In the latter 
year two bills were brought into the House of , 
Commons; one to repeal the bounty and remove 
all restrictions on exportation ; m other words, to 
repeal all the legislation, whether of restriction or 
encouragement, in regard to the exportation of 
corn, and to leave that commodity like any other, 
lo be disposed of by the owner, without any inter- 
iereuce on the part of the public, wherever, either 
at home or abroad, he thought he could find the 
best market ; the other, to raise the price of wheat 
at which importation should be allowable at a 
nominal duty to 86s., the said nominal duty being 
at the same time raised from 6d. to la. The 
former bill passed and became the act 54 Qeo. 
111., c. 69 ; the latter was successfully opposed, and 
^^as thrown out in the CommooB on the motion 
fur bringing up the report by a majority of 1 16 to 
106. &t the attempt of the agricultural interest 
to obtain additional protection was renewed in the 
next session ; and, after enooumerhig a keen and 
protracted opposition, a new act was passed (the 
55 Qeo. 111., c. 36X by which, while it was pro- 
vidsd that idl Borts of fiireigii com, meal, or flour 
might be imported at all timea free of duty in order 
tu be warehoused, its importatioa for home con- 
sumption was wholly prohibited until the price in 
tile home market mould have reached 80ir. for 
wheat, 53r. for rye, peas, and beans, 40# . for barley, 
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bear, or bigg, and 261. bi oata; axcafii that corn 
from any of the Btiliab planlatkint in Noitb 
America might be imported whan wheat waa at 
rye, peas, and beana at 44a.» biila]r» bear, or 
bigg at 33#., and oaU al A. And thtt kw ol 
1815 oemtinued to regulito the trade flw Iha n* 
mainder of the present period. All rratiaiaita^ it 
ought to be stated, oo the free inportsticQ and 
portation of grain between Great Britain and 
Ireland bad bwn removed in 1806 by the act 46 
Geo. III., c. 97. The aggr^ate of our foreign 
commerce was still greater in 1815 than it had 
been m the preceding year; for, although the 
total official value of the imports was only 
32,987,396/., that of the exports rote to 53,624,550/. 
The increase here was in home produce aniLmanii* 
factures, from 34,207,253/. to 42,875,996/. ; the 
export of fiveign and colonial merchandise had 
declined from 19,365,981/. to 15,748,554/. The 
difference, in fact, was occasioned by two causes ; 
the falling off' in the speculative shipments to the 
Continent (mostly consisting of colonial produce), 
and the re-opening of the trade with the Uoit^ 
States (our exports to which consisted chiefly of 
our own manufactures). The real value of the 
total British and Irish produce and maoufso- 
tures ex|>ortcd in 1815 is stated to have bean 
51,632,971/.; of which to the value of only 
20,736,244/. was now sent to the other countries 
of Europe, and that of not less than 13,255,374/. 
was taken by the United States. 

1816. — The decline in the prices of all our 
principal articles of export, including many articles 
of home as well as of colonial produce, which had 
been going oti throughout 1815, was continued 
during this year, bringing them down in most 
cases before the end of the year to a point about 
midway between what they were in 1813-14 and 
what they were in 1811-12, in some caaes con- 
siderably lower. Thus, taking the articles the 
pnees of which have already been comimred at 
these two dates, it appears that in 1816 Jamaica 
coffee fell to 77#. and 194#. per cwt., St. Domingo 
coffee to 62#. and 66#., sugar (general average) to 
45«., Havannah white sugar to 44#. and 60#., 
bowed Georgia cotton to 1#. 2d. and Is. 4d. per 
lb., cochineal to 23.(. and 28#., East India indigo 
to 8#. 9d. and 10#., black pepper to 7d. and 74a., 
Virginia tobacco to 5jc/. and lOr/., logwood to 6/. 
and 61. 10*. per ton.* Ckipper in like manner fell 
from 140/. in 1813-14 to 85/. in 1316; tin from 
174/. to 102/. ; lead from 33/. and 34/. lo 18/. 
Ever since our intercourse with the north of Europe 
had been re-opened, also, Baltic produce hod bseo 
declining in price ; the fall here, as Mr. Tooike 
remarks, had commenced while exportdde moduc- 
tious were rising, and it continued throng 1815 
and 1816. The shipping interest, teo, be proceeds 
to observe, had, ever sines the peao^ been under- 
going a very considerable deprearioo. The ex- 
tended ndiere for the employment of to^in^ 
afforded by the trade of tbe north of Eu'.ojie bei^ 
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now thrown open to BrHish ahipping was, he con- 
ceives, more than compensated by the greater 
quickness with which voyages were made in con- 
sequence of the discontinuance of the detention of 
convoys and other impediments arising out of the 
war, the large amount of tonnage discharged from 
the transport service, and the reduced cost of ship- 
building materials. The reduction of the cost of 
materials had also occasioned a great decline in the 
value of house property. “ Thus,” he adds, “ there 
was from 1814 to 1816 [or rather to 181*7] a very 
considerable depression in the prices of nearly all 
productions, and in the value of all fixed property, 
entailing a convergence of losses and failures among 
the agricultural, and commercial, and manufac- 
turing,, and mining, and shipping, and building 
interests, which marked that period as one of most 
extensive suffering and distress. Of that great 
and memorable fall of prices the principal part, 
beyond that which was the effect of the seasons, 
and a recoil from the extravagant speculations in 
exportable commodities, is clearly attributable to 
the transition from war to peace ; not from war, 
as having caused extra demand, but as having ob- 
structed supply and increased the cost of produc- 
tion i nor to peace, as having been attended with 
diminished consumption, but as having extended 
the sources of supply and reduced the cost of pro- 
duction.”*** The number of commissions of bank- 
ruptcy, which had been only 1612 in 1814, was 
2284 in 1815, and in this year rose to 2731, of 
which 37 were against country-banks. The 
average price of wheat fell in January, 1816, to 
52f. lOd. ; but then arose, first, a partial demand 
for export to the Continent, chiefly for the Medi- 
terranean, and then great apprehensions for the 
next crop, from the inclemency of the spring, 
which were increased by such a wet and boisterous 
summer as had not occurred since 1799, and were 
at last fully justified by a harvest both lamentably 
deficient in quantity and as miserably inferior in 
quality. Prices now advanced rapidly ; the ave- 
rage price of wheat, which had been 55.v. 6(1. in 
F^ruary, and 74s. lid. in June, reached 82 a‘. Id. 
in August, 905. lOd. in October, and 1035. 7d. in 
December. Mr. Tooke holds that the rise would 
have been still greater, had it not been for the large 
surplus that remained from former seasons; for 
the harvests of Germany, France, and the south of 
Europe had been no better than our own, and, 
notwithstanding the high prices, the balance of our 
imports of wheat for the whole year did not exceed 
100,000 quarters. The ofiScial value of our total 
imports of foreign and colonial merchandise fell, 
this year, to 27,431,604/. ; that of our exports to 
49,197,850/. The real value of British and Irish 
roduce and manufactures exported is stated to 
avc been 41,657,858 /. ; the falling off, in com- 
parison with the last year, being chiefly in the 
exports to the south of Europe (from 8,764,552/. 
to 7,284,469/.), to the united States (from 
13,255,374/. to 9,556,577/.), and to the West 
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Indies and British North America (from 
10,687,551/. to 7,016,410/.). 

1817. — ^The season of 1816-17 in France was 
almost a period of actual famine ; and the conse- 
quence was that, high as the prices were in this 
country, large purchases of wheat were made here 
in the spring of this year for the French govern- 
ment. It is calculated that the whole quantity 
then shipped to that country from this did not fall 
short of 300,000 quarters. Up to the middle of 
June, too, the weather was unpropitious, %nd the 
crops were thought to wear an unfavourable ap- 
pearance. From these causes the prices of agri- 
cultural produce, high as they had risen in the 
latter part of the last year, continued to mount 
still higher throughout the first half of this ; the 
average price of wheat, which was 1045. Id. in 
January, having become 1125. 6d. in June. But 
after this the weather both in France and here 
suddenly underwent a great change for the better, 
and, the appearance of the crops becoming luxuriant 
and promising, the average price of wheat fell in 
July to 1025. 4cl., in August to 865. 5d., and in 
September to 18s. Sd.^ a rate which closed the 
ports. The harvest, however, had been late, and 
probably somewhat deficient, and when samples of 
the new wheat were brought to market it was 
found that the quality was inferior, and that the 
grain, from being damp, was unfit for immediate 
use ; while at the same time there was scarcely any 
surplus remaining from the scanty crop of the last 
year. Prices, accordingly, rdl« towards the end 
of th^ year ; the average price of wheat was such 
as to open the ports again in November, and it 
reached 84s. in December. Meanwhile in other 
articles a general rise of prices had been going on 
ever since the close of the last year. “ The very 
low prices of 1815 and 1816,” to quote Mr. 
Tooke’s explanation, “ had induced a greatly in- 
creased consumption. The stocks of importers, 
dealers, and manufacturers had become greatly re- 
duced i and a general confidence began to prevail 
among the best informed persons in the several 
branches of trade that prices had, for that period, 
seen their lowest, inasmuch as the stock in hand 
of most of the leading articles had become mani' 
festly below the average rate of consumption.” • 
Some of the causes of the falling off of supply he 
states to have been, the disinclination which had 
been produced in the preceding year to embark to 
the usual extent in fresh importations by the great 
fall of prices since 1813; and coincident with this 
a very unpropitious season, not only in this coun- 
try, but over a great part of Europe, occasioning a 
failure of the vintage in France, and reducing the 
produce of silk and oil in Italy, besides directly or 
indirectly affecting flax, tallow, wool, hops, and 
many other articles. Thus the imports of silk had de- 
clined from 1,800,333 lbs. in 1815 to 1,137,922 lbs. 
in 1816 ; of wool, from 14,991,713 lbs. in 1815 to 
8,117,864lbB.in 1616; ofcoffee, from 815,440 cwt. 
in 1815 to 499,075 cwt. in 1816 ; of hemp, from 
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36,515 tons in 1815 to 18,473 tons in 1816; 
of flax, from 11,550 tons in 1815 to 12,371 tons 
in 1816; of uUuw, from 32,082 tons in 1815 
to 20,858 tons in 1816 ; of linseed, from 
166,983 bushels in 1815 (the quantity ini- 
])OTted in 1814 had been 1,3^,959 bushels) to 
567,138 bushels in 1816. There occurred abo 
a nearly total failure of the northern whale 
tishery, ^th in 1816 and. 1817. Such a falling 
06 * of supply,** Mr. Tooke goes on to observe, 

** was naturally calculated to attract attention dur- 
ing the progress of the importations ; and, when 
these were understood to be deficient in so great a 
degree, a general disposition among dealers to lay 
in stocks became evident : such a state of things 
is usually the precursor of a spirit of speculation. 
This, therefore, although not yet developed at the 
close of 1816, was then on the eve of displaving 
itself, and the full effect was exhibited in the great 
rise of prices which took place in 1817 and in 
1818 of some of the articles of which tliere was so 
marked a deflciency of supply. The most striking 
instances of advance were silks, coffee, tallow, 
linseed, and oils, which in the course of 1817 and 
1818 experienced u rise of 50 to 100 per cent, 
from their lowest point of previous dcprcshion.” * 
“In 1815 and the early part of 1816,*^ he adds, 

“ the exports from this country had lieen made i 
with great forbearance and prudence, because 
almost every class of merchants nas at that time 
i<uffering from the effects of the too great eagerness 
of adventure of the two preceding years : this 
general forbearance was, of course, attended by a 
large profit to those who adventured ; and the con- 
sequence of the favourable result of shipments on 
a small scale was, as usual on such occasions, not 
only that the houses regularly in the trade ex* 
tended ihcir shipments, but that fresh adventurers 
embarked in them to a considerable exteiit.”t 
The total oflicial value of the imports rose this year 
to 30,834,299/-; that of the exports to 50,404,1 1 1/. ; 
there having been, however, a falling off in the ex- 
])ortB of foreign and colonial merchandise from 
13,480,780/. in 1816 to 10,292,684/., and an in- 
crease in those of British and Irish produce and 
manufactures from 35,717,070/. to 40,111,427/. 
Yet the real value of the latter is stated to have 
been only 41,761,132/., or no more than in the 
preceding year.^ If this account is to be de* 
pended on, while the prices of imported articles 
were generally rising throughout the present year, 
those of our home produce and manufactures 
must have undergone a very considerable decline, 
to the extent of not less on the whole than about 
15 per cent. The real value of the British and 
Irish produce and manufactures exported this year 
to the United States is set down at only 6,930,359/. : 
there was a slight increase in the amounts sent to 
most other parts of the world, more especially to the 
rest of America and the West Indies, and to Asia. 

• Hutory ofPnGM, h. 25. t W- P; _ . 

% Table In Porter*a Progreu of Uie Nation, p. 98. In Mr. Tbrter • 
■Mond table, p. los, the anoant ia itatcd aa caly 41,492,812;. 
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1818. — The weather Uuroiwhotti the greater part 
of this year, 6 rst a rather apring, then an al- 
most uninteiTupied drought from the niiddle of May 
till the niiddle of September, eidted oonaiilerable 
fears for the crops, and tlie eifect was, that not only 
the pricea of ^ricultural produce fully niaintained 
for the firat six or seven months of the year the 
height to which they had risen in tlie preceding 
December, but that large quantities of wn^ (up* 
wards of 1,500,000 qrs. in all) were brought from 
abroad. The average price of wheat was 848 . lOcf. 
in January, S9s. 6d. in April, and 868 . 6 c/. in 
July. The liarvcst, however, turned out a lest 
deiiciciit one than bad been looked for ; and the 
price of wheat declined to 818 . 3d. in August, 
and in December was only HOi. 8 d. JJut the 
prices of all other descriptions of grain were still 
higher at the close of 1818 ibaii they had been at 
the close of 1817 ;— barley, which in 1817 had 
been at 45.f. 1 Id., was now at 6 ^) 8 . 6 d. ; oata, 
which had been then 21s. lUd., were now 35 *. Id. ; 
beans had risen from .548. lOd. to 768. ; peoa, from 
528. lid. to 70v.* The extraordinary character 
of the scuaon had gifbn rise, Mr. Tooke states, 
“ to extensive siieculatiuns on the apprehended 
scarcit) of several descriptions of produce, such ss 
spnng-corn and the leguminous tribes, which were 
supposed to bi' irretrievably destroyed by the great 
drought and this circumstance, he observes, con* 
tributed, with the dcHciency of imported produce, 
greatly to extend tlic sphere of sfieculatjon. In 
the latter part of the year, however, be proceeds, 
“ the causes of casual scarcity of supply, which, 
as has been seen, had been the occasion of the 
high prices, had ceased to operate, and a change 
was thenceforward in progreas, tending to the 
restoration of abundance, and to the consequent 
subsidence of prices. This tendency had already 
become manifest in moat articles at the close of 
1818**1 In a suhsi^qucnt |wigc a comparative 
table is given of the imports of various leading 
articles in 1817 and 1818; from which it appears 
that the imports of silk rose from 1,177,693 lbs. 
in 1817 to 2,101,618 lbs. in 1818; of wool, from 
14,715,843 lbs. in 1817 to 26,405,486 lbs. in 
1818; of cotton, from 124,912,968 lbs. in 1817 
to 177,282,158 lbs. in 1818; of hemp, from 
22,863 tons in 1817 to 33,020 tons in 1818; of 
tallow, from 19,298 tons in 1817 to 27,149 tons 
in 1818; of linseed, from 162,750 quarters in 
1817 to 237, 141 quarters in 1818. The total official 
value of the imports in 1818 was 36,885,183/.; 
that of the exports 53,560,438/., of whiidi 
42,700,531/. is set down to the account of British 
and Irish produce and manufactures. The real 
value of the British and Irish produce and ma- 
nufactures exported is stated to have been 
46,113,800/., which, measured by the official 
estimate of quantity, would imply a considerable 

• Tookr^i Rirtory of Pticof, ii. 23. Mr. Tqtilie, ia Ihu plMi. 
Sain the averafe ptiea of whaat at Um doae of U> ka«e bM 
7s>. lod. TheitaioiDcstiaUuttsllatskaafroaiUMtabliofaMiBthljr 
averaffea at y. 290. 

t Id. p. 27. 
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rise of prices in such goode in the coutse of this 
year. The increase of exports of home produce 
and manufactures was chiefly to the United States, 
to which there was now sent to the value of 
9>451,009/., and to South America, to which there 
was sent to the value of 3,995,757/. (the value sent 
in 1817 being only 2,651,337/.). 

1819. — ^The wintw of 1818-19 was remarkably 
mild, the spring that succeeded was very forward, 
and the favourable appearances of the crops were 
followed by a harvest of at least average produc- 
tiveness. In these circumstances, and after the 
large importations of the preceding year, the prices 
of agricultural produce naturally feU : the average 
price of wheat, which was 79r. 3d. in January, was 
68s. lOd. in June, and, although it afterwards 
rallied so far for a few weeks as to reach 75f. in 
August, it had fallen again by December to 66r. 3d., 
with a tendency to a still farther decline, which 
went on with little interruption for the next three 
years, till it sank to not much mure than the half 
of that height.* Now, also, in the beginning of 
this year, began to be experienced the natural 
consequences of the over importation of nearly all 
descriptions of goods in the preceding year. It 
appears that the entire quantity of -colonial and 
foreign produce imported and retained for home 
consumj^ion in 1818 was nearly a third greater 
than in 1817, and more than twice as great as 
in 1816.t Hence a great fall in the prices of all 
descriptions of such produce, and of course the 
ruin of great numbers of the importing speculators. 
“ The largest,’* says Mr. Tooke, “ in point of 
amount of the articles of which there was so great 
an excess of the importation was cotton ; and it 
was in this article that the fall in price was the 
greatest, and the failures among those concerned 
in it, consequently, the most extensive. The error 
usual on such occasions had been committed ; the 
stocks on the spot had been greatly reduced in 
1816, and a rise of price of this reduced stock was 
perfectly justified; but then, as in more recent 
instances, the advanced price was not confined to 
the small stocks on the spot, but was paid for 
large quantities in the countries of growth, to be 
shipped hither.*’! Bowed Georgia cotton now fell 
from If. lOd. per lb., which it had reached be- 
tween 1816 and 1818, to If. ** The result of 
over trading on so large a scale,” continues Mr. 
Tooke, was experience in numerous and exten- 
sive failures, which began in the latter part of 
1818, and continued more or less through the 
earlier part of 1819. Importers, speculators, ^ 
manufacturers were successively ruined by baving 
embarked too largely upon the anticipation of the 
maintenance of the former range of high prices. 
There were also very extensive failures in New 
York, but more especially ia Charlestown, and 
other southern ports of the United States, at the 

* The avese^fo price of wheat in Decemher, 1682, wai p&ly 98f. lid. 
Thtrtaen years later, in Deoemhet, 1B36, it was only 35i. 4tf., or little 
more than a fourth part of what it hod been in Deoember, ISOd, and 
not BO much as a fourth part of what it had been in AuRuat, ISIS. 
i Sec Comparative Statement lu Tooke’a History of Prtaea, ii. SI. 

I Id. p. 77. 


close of 1818, and at the commencement of 1819.** 
Before the autumn of 1819, however, every vestige 
of commercial discredit had disappeared ; although 
prices, with few exceptions, continued to decline 
for several years from other causes. ** The sources 
of supply of all the raw materials of our principal 
manufactufes,” Mr. Tooke observes, “ were ex- 
periencing a progressive extension, at a diminished 
coat of pi^uction ; and, although there had b^Q 
in the two or three years immediately foUowing 
1818, a slight falling off in the amount of imports 
of some of the articles, there was a progressive in- 
crease on the average of three yearg, compared 
with the average of any preceding three years.” • 
The total official value of our imports fell again in 
1819 to 30,776,810/. ; and that of our exports was 
only 43,438,989/., that of the exports of British 
and Iri^ produce and manufactures being reduced 
to 33,534,176/. The real or declared value of 
the British and Irish produce and manufactures 
ex;)orted in this year is stated to have been 
34,881,727/. ; the diminution of such exports 
extending to all parts of the world, but in the 
greatest degree to the United States (the amount 
sent to which was only 4,929,815/ ), to the Britisli 
North American Colonies, the West Indies, and 
Central and South America. The value sent in 
the North of Europe was reduced from 1 1,809,343/. 
to 9,825,397/. ; that sent to the South of Europe, 
from 7,630,139/. to 6,695,255/. 

The suspension of payments in cash by the 
Bank of England, which b%an in 1797, lasted 
throughout this period, being only put an end to 
by the act 59 Geo. 111., c. 78, commonly called 
Peel’s Act, passed in 1819, which provided that 
the resumption of cash payments should take place 
in 1823. In point of fact the Bank exchanged its 
notes for gold on demand from the Ist of Ma} , 
1821. The duration of the suspension, therefore, 
was about twenty-four years. We notk^ in the 
last Book the opinion which has been clamorously 
maintained by a certain sect of politicians, or 
political economists, that the great rise of prioes 
which was experienced in a portion of this space, 
was mainly or entirely the effect of the state of the 
circulation. t No demonstration in economical 
science can well be more complete than that which 
has been given of the groundlmness of this notion 
by Mr. Tooke, in the admirable work to which we 
have so often had occasion to refor in the preced- 
ing pages. He has shown that there is no paral- 
lelism whatever between the amount of the issues 
of the Bank during the suspenaion, and the course 
of prices which they are supposed to have affected 
or determined. Prices sometimes fell under (his 
state of the currency while the Bank was extending 
its issues, and at other times rose while it was 
contracting them. But what ia atill more decisive 
is the fact, that, for the most part, neitiier the rise 
nor the fall of prices was general, but whileene claaa 
of commodities became dearer another claas at the 

* Hiatory of Ffeioas, U. IS. 

t Soe BMo, vol. Ik. fk 657. 
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tame time becMone clietper. Nor wu there, in 
point of fact, either generelly, or in any partieular 
Tegion of pricea, each a rhn or ateadily maintiiiied 
cleimtiofi aa the theory aaaaines to haTe been pro- 
duced by the iflcreaae of the Bank ianiea : aa there 
were oocaaioiial dear yean in what ia looked 
by this theory aa the era of low prioea, so there 
were aereral cheap yean ia what ia deacribed aa 
the succeeding era of ezoeaaiva iasuea and high j 
prices. Even the alight and imn^ect aketch 
that hae been given above of the history of our 
commerce during the preaent period, the material! 
of which have been chiefly taken from Mr. Tooke*a 
work, iufficiently indicates the true origin and re- 
gulating causes of these fluctuations. The low 
prices were in all cases the effect of abundance, the 
high pricea of acarcity^— of abundance and scarcity, 
either real or apprehended ; and the abundance or 
the scarcity was occasioned, not by the issues of the 
Bank at all, but by the variations of the seasons 
and the other circumstances affecting production, 
and by the greater or less success of the measures 
that were taken on the one hand to prevent, on the 
other to carry on and extend, commercial inter- 
course. The only way in which the Bank can 
have ever aided in elevating prices is, that it may 
have sometimes hy an increase of its issues en- 
couraged and assisted the speculative over-trading 
of the moment ; but no permanent elevation of 
prices could have been thus produced ; for, as 
may be seen from the rapid chronological survey 
that has just been taken, if such speculation raises 
prices at first, its inevitable result in the end, and 
usually after a very short time, is to bring about a 
fall at least equal to the rise. The commodities, 
the high price and scanty stocks of which 
tempted speculation, are soon made plentiful and 
cheap hy the over-importation, or over-production, 
in one or other of which the speculative trading 
must have consisted or issued. The truth is, that 
the Bank had no power to do what it is often 
charged with having done under the suspension of 
cash payments, namely, to issue any quantity of 
paper it chose. Tlie fact appears to be, that it 
IB only a certain amount of currency, whatever be 
Its description, whether it be in specie or in paper, 
which a country can be made to maintain at any 
particular time : money, in whatever form, is 
merely a commodity, of which the community at 
any particular moment wants only so much, and 
will not be forced to employ or absorb, or, as we 
should say in the case of any other commodity, to 
consume, a larger quantity. Individual specu- 
lators, of course, will take as much as they can 
get of this, or of any other article ; but what we 
mean is, that no more than a certain quantity con 
be thrown into and kept in general circulation. 
Whether it be in the form of specie or of paper, the 
over-inue, or excess howsoever produced, will 
infallibly be thrown off, just as a supeifluous 
quantity of any of the ingredients would be re- 
jected and left inactive in a chemical mixture. 
There is a point of saturation as invincible in 
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one caae as in tim otiwr. One of the ways, 
it it true, in which the exooM of an inoonveri' 
ible paper currency may he paftially corroded, 
ia by the pamr becomiiig depreoinedl, or kniiig 
^ of ita valoe aa measmwl in tpeoie. And tikis 
did, to eome extent, befidl the paper of the Bank of 
England during a portion of the time over which 
the suapenaioo of Mymenta in cash extended. The 
rule, aa on Mverai occasions stated by thomaelvee, 
upon which the directors then acted in regulating the 
amount of their iiauea, was to look Bimply to the 
demand for the discount of good bills at five per cent. 
The atate of the exchange with other countrid 
they avowedly diaregarded. If thev had always 
contracted their iaauea when the foreign exchanges 
were falling, whatever might have been the number 
of bills presented to tii^m for discount at the 
arbitrary rate of interest they had fixed upon, it ia 
probable that the immediate inoonvertibility of 
their paper might not have affected its value at 
all. The effect of the principle they followed was, 
in truth, to leave the amount of the circulation to 
be determined mainlv by the fluctuations in the 
current rate of interest^e rise of that rate at any 
moment to or beyond five per cent, bringing about 
the demand for an extension of their luues, to 
which they were accustomed to yield. In this way 
they, probably, iii some cases, encouraged the 
spirit of speculation which it would have been 
lietter for the public that they should have checked ; 
and they were also undoubtedly led to give an 
undue enlargement to the circulation to some ex* 
tent, the effect of which was a certain depreciation 
of Bank paiier. But, after all, this effect was pro- 
bably prixluced more by the advances of the Bank 
to government than by its distuunt of private 
bills. No difl'erence lietwccn the value of paper 
and that of gold was experienced till IHOl, the 
ounce of gold down to that year liringing in 
the market no higher price in Bank paper than 
3/. 17.V. lOjd., its mint value, lii IHOl, however, 
taking the average of the year, an ounce of gold 
was not to be obtained for less than 4/. .*>«. in Bank 
currency, indicating a depreciation of the latter to 
the extent of 8/. Is, Bd, per cent. ; in 1 803 the 
average per-centage of depreciation woa reduced to 
7/. .S<. lOtf. ; from 1803 to 1809 inclusive it wm 
only 2/. 13#. 2d. ; in 1810 it rose to 13/. 9#. 6d. ; 
in 1811 it was 7/. 16#. lOd. (when Mr. Vansittart 
got the House of Commons to psM his famous 
third resolution, that Bank-notes had hitherto been, 
and were then, held to be equivalent to the legal 
coin of the realm) ; in 1812 it was 20/. 14#. 9d. ; 
in 1813 it was 22/. 18«. ; in 1814 it was 
25/. 2#. 6d. ; that is to say, an ounce of gold could 
not at that time l3C purchased for less tlmn 5/. 4#. 
j in Bank paper. T^is, however, was the extreme 
I point to which the depreoiatiun went ; in 1815 and 
i 1616 it was only 16/. 14#. Sd. ; in 1817 it wu 
I reduced to 2/. 13#. 2d.; in 1819 U rase again to 
4/. 9#.; but in 1820 it fell to 2/. 12#.; and in 
1621, on the resumption of cash imyrneiiu. Bank 
paper rose to the full value of gold. Wc arc not. 
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however, entitled to lUMume that even the excess of 
value which gold appears from this account to 
have, in point of fact, maintained over Bank paper 
during the twenty years from 1801 to 1820 inclu- 
sive, was wholly the consequence of the over-issue 
of Bank paper. Part of it may very possibly have 
arisen from a temporary scarcity of, or, which is 
the same thing, an extraordinary demand for, gold, 
which would have raised the market-price of that 
metal above the mint price under any state of the 
circulation. As for the issues of the Bank, it is to 
be remembered that, although the immediate con- 
vertibility of the paper into gold was suspended, 
they never were made except under the responsi- 
bility imposed by the expectation that the system 
of cash payments would be ultimately resumed. 
A few theorists, or a portion of the public, may 
have doubted if the resumption would ever be 
effected or attempted ; but there is no reason to 
suppose that either the government or the Bank 
directors ever had any doubt about the matter. 
We gave in the last Book an account of the average 
amount of Bank paper in circulation at various 
periods down to 1801.* Ai the Slst of August in 
that year, as there stated, the entire amount of 
Bank paper in circulation, including both Bank 
notes and Bank post-bills, was 14,5.^6,110/. On 
the same day in 1806 it was 21,021,470/. ; but 
in 1808 it had been reduced again to 11,111,290/. 
On the 31st of August, 1810, however, it was 
24,793,990/. ; in 1814 it was 28,368,290/. ; and 
in 1811 it was 29,543,780/. This was the highest 
amount it ever reached; by the Slst of August, 
1819, it had declined to 25,252,690/. ; and on the 
26th of February, 1820, it was only 23,569,150/. 
The quantity of country-bank paper was also, of 
course, considerably augmented during the suspen- 
sion of cash payments ; but, after all, the entire 
increase of the paper currency that took place 
during the present period was, probably, very little 
greater than was fairly demanded by the nearly 
complete withdrawal of gold from the circulation, 
by the growth of the population, and by the exten- 
sion of commercial transactions. The amount of 
bullion in the coffers of the Bank, which had been 
7,000,780/. on the 31st of August, 1199, gradually 
declined till it was only 3,592,500/. in 1 803. From 
this point of depression it rose to be 7,624,500/. 
in 1805 ; and in 1808 it was still 6,015,940/. In 
1809, however, it was only 3,652,480/.; and by 
1814 it had sunk to 2,097,680/. It was never 
again so low as this, though it varied much in sub- 
sequent years; having been 1,562,780/. in 1816, 
11,668,260/. in 1811, 6,363,160/. in 1818, 
3,595,360/. in 1819, and again 8,211,080/. in 
August, 1820. On the Slst of August, 1823, it 
was 12,656,240/ But it often underwent great 
fluctuations even in the course of the same year. 
Since the resumption of cash payments, and the 
consequent regulation of the currency principally 
through the action of the foreign exchanges, 
that is to say, its increase during a favourable 

* See ante, vol. iii. p. 608 . 
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state of the exchanges, when bullion is sent to 
the Bank to be exchanged for notes, and its di- 
minution by the demand for gold in the oppo- 
site state of things, the directors have, as far as 
possible, made it a rule to have always as much 
coin and bullion in their coffers as should together 
amount, when the exchange is at par, to a third 
part of the Bank’s liabilities, including deposits as 
well as issues. In 1816 the capital of the Bank 
was raised to 14,553,000/. ; and in 1801 the divi- 
dends had been raised to 10 per cent., at which 
rate they remained ^till 1823, when they were re- 
duced to 6 per cent. 

The territory under the government of the East 
India Company was increased by the acquisition 
in 1800 of his portion of Mysore from the Nizam, 
in 1801 of the Carnatic from the Nabob of Arcot, 
and of Rohilcund and the Dooab from the Siibah- 
dar of Oude, in 1802 of part of Bundelcund from 
the Peishwa, in 1803 of Cuttack and Balasore 
from the Rajah of Berar, in 1804 of Delhi and 
other possessions from Dowlut Rao Sciudia, in 
1805 of part of Gujerat from the Guicomar. The 
slate of the Indian trade during the earlier portion 
of the present period may be collected from the 
following flgures. The number of ships sent out 
by the company was 49 in 1800, 39 in 1801, and 
in the nine succeeding years ranged between 46 
and 55. The value of merchandise exported by 
the company was 1,102,610/. in 1800, 2,116,812/. 
in 1802, 1,825,689/. in 1804, 2,045, .527/. in 1807, 
1,816,812/. in 1810. Bi# -large quantities of 
bullion were also sent out in some of these years, 
especially in 1802 and 1804, m which last year the 
amount was 1,933,538/. No bullion was sent out 
after 1807. The entire value of the imports from 
India was 10,323,452/. in 1800; but, as it never 
had been quite so large before (though it w^as very 
nearly so both in 1198 and 1199), so it never 
reached the same amount again. 1 1 was 8,231,035/. 
in 1809, and 9,512,358/. in 1810. Of these sums 
the goods belonging to the company formed 
1,602,041/ in 1800, and only 5,911,058/. in 1810 
Meanwhile the portion of the imports belonging 
the private trade, carried on by permission of 
the companv, had been 2,382,092/. in 1800, 
3,512,315/. in 1802, 1,916,101/. in 1809, and 
w'as 3,259,900/. in 1810. In the four years from 
1811 to 1814 inclusive, the average annual exports 
of the company amounted to 2,145,365/. ; namely, 
to India 1,119,514/., to China 1,025,851/. The 
company’s charter was renewed for twenty years 
in 1813 by the act 53 Geo. III., c. 155, by which 
the trade to India was thrown open, and only that 
to China left iu the exclusive possession of the 
company. Further additions of territory w'ere ac- 
quired in 1815 from the Rajah of Nepaul, in 
1811 from the Peishwa and the Guicomar, and in 
1818 from the Peishwa, Dowlut' Rao Scindia, and 
Holkar. From the date of the renewal of the 
charter the annual exports to India by private 
traders far exceeded those of the company. In 
1814 those of the company amounted to 
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826,558/., those by private traders to 1,048,132/. ; 
in 1816 the value of the company’s exports was 
633,546/., that of those of the private traders 
1,955,909/. ; in 1818 the company’s exports 
were 553,385/., those of the private traders 
3,018,779/. ; in 1819 the company’s were 
760,508/., those of the private traders 1,586,575/. 
In 1832 the value of the company’s exports had 
fallen to 149,193/., while, that of the exports by 
private traders had increased to 3,601,093/. On 
the whole, however, the trade to India did not 
grow rapidly under the new arrangement : the total 
value of the exports thither both by the company 
and by private traders was 3,544,395/. in 1821, 
.and was no more than 3,635,051/. in 1831, and 
no more than 3,750,286/. in 1832. The trade to 
China was also thrown open, and the powers and 
privileges of the company as a commercial associa- 
tion entirely put an end to, in 1833. 

The preparations for the resumption of cash 
payments by the Bank towards the close of the 
present period had been preceded by a complete 
reform both of the gold and silver coinage of the 
realm. It has been mentioned in the last Book, 
that, in 1797, immediately after the auspenaion of 
payments in cash, the Bank, to assist in filling the 
vacuum in the circulation left by the disappearance 
of guineas, resorted, among other expedients, to 
an issue of Spanish dollars re-stamped with the 
king’s head, which continued current till the end 
of October in that year. They passed for 4a. 9r/. 
each. Afterwards the Bank coined dollars of its 
own, which passed for 5a., till, in March, 1811, it 
was found necessary to recall them, and receive 
them back at the rate of 5a. Gd. A few months 
afterwards their place was supplied by an issue of 
three-shilling and eighteen-penny tokens, which 
continued in circulation till 1816. 'flie increased 
v'alue which had been attained by tlie Bank dollars 
an evidence, and, in some degree, a measure 
of the depreciation which had been undergone by 
the regular silver coinage of the country. That 
coinage, indeed, many of the pieces of which that 
still continued in circulation were of the reigns of 
the first and second Georges, and were worn to 
little more than half their original thickness, besides 
having become crooked and shapeless, and lost all 
trace of the impression they had once borne, was 
reduced to such a state as imperatively to demand 
its suppression. It appears that whatever new 
shillings and sixpences had been coined from time 
to time had disappeared as soon as they were 
issued, having been converted into bullion, in 
which state they were more valuable thau in the 
shape of coin. This was the consequence of the 
principle that had been adopted in regard to the 
coinage of silver, of returning to all who brought 
that metal to the Mint to be converted into com a 
quantity of coin equal in weight to the quantity of 
standard silver received from them, the expense of 
the coining b4ing borne by the public. In the re- 
formation of the coinage which was at length de- 
termined upon in 1816 (on the report of a com- 
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mittee of council which had been appointed so long 
ago as in February, 1798>, it waa femlved to aban- 
don this principle and mctice, to make gold and 
not silver the legal stendard coin of the realm* and, 
by coining the pound tray weight of eilver into 
•ixty-aix instead of only sixty-two shillings is 
heretofore, to subject the coinage of that metal to 
such a seignorage aa would tend for the future to 
keep the king’s money out of the melting-pot. It 
was arranged also that gold (upon which no 
seignorage was to be imposed) should no longer 
be coined into guineas (or pieces of the value of 
twenty-one shillings), half guineas, and seven- 
shilling pieces, but into new denominations of sove- 
reigns, corresponding in value to the nominal 
money pound of twenty shillings, and half sove- 
reigns. All the old silver was accordingly called 
in, and exchanged for the new money, in February, 
1817 ; and the new sovereigns and half sovereigns 
were issued in July of the same year. Finally, m 
1819, by the act 59 Qco. III. c. 49, all the old 
jirohibitioiiB against the exportation of the coinage 
of the realm (which had lung proved quite ineffi- 
cient for their professed purpose, and only a source 
of annoyance) were repealed, and it was declared 
that both gold and silver coins might be freely both 
exported and imported, not only w ithout payment 
of any duty, but even without licing either reported 
or entered at the Custom-house. Scarcely any 
silver had been coined at the Mint for many years 
before 1816 ; the quantity coined in that year 
amounted to 1,805,251/. ; that coined in 1817 to 
2,436,297/.; that coined in 1818 to 576,279/.; 
that coined in 1619 to 1,267,272/. ; making in all 
above 6,000,000/. in these four years ; and there 
were further large coinages of silver aliiioat in 
every year down to 1826 inclusive. There had 
been large coinages of gold in almost every year 
from 1700 to 1811 inclusive; the quantity of gold 
coined between 1790 and 1798 (both inclusive) 
amounted to above 17,000,000/.; and even in the 
next thirteen years, wlicn there was no gold cir- 
culation at home, and the pieces were only wanted 
by the government for its foreign payments, gold 
was coined to the amount of between 4,000,000/. 
and 5,000,000/. more. There was no gold coinage 
in 1812, but, in 1813, gold was coined to the 
amount of 519,722/. This was the last coinage of 
guineas : the first coinage of sovereigns, in 1817, 
amounted to 4,275,337/. ; that of 1818 to 
2,862,373/. ; and gold has continued to be coined 
in large quantities almost every year aince then. 

The history of the Useful Arts in England during 
the last twenty years of the reign of George 111., 
unlike that for the period of about the aame length 
Bt the commencement of the reign, embraced in 
our first Book, is rather s history of progress and 
realization than of invention. At the commence- 
ment of the reign every departmeiU of the nauoml 
industry, with but few and trifling exceptions, was 
either at a very low ebb, or was cram^d by the 
imperfection of its machinery and processes, and, 
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in some casei, also by ilbe efiect of injudicious 
legislation. The two preceding Books show how 
almost every important desideratum was succes- 
sively supplied, and almost every obstacle to the 
full development of the commercial and manu- 
facturing greatness of Britain was in turn grap- 
pled with and overcome by the daring energy of 
W engineers, the ineKhaustible ingenuity of her 
mechanics, chemists, and artisans, and the per- 
severing industry and enterprise of her manufac- 
turers. Brindley and Smeaton, Whitworth and 
Telford, were the most prominent among those who 
established a new and invaluable system of inter- 
communication, which laid open the resources of 
the country, gave to its inland towns the advan- 
tages of water-carriage, and brought the immense 
deposits of “ hoarded power ” in her coal-mines 
into close connexion with the various seats of ma- 
nufacturing industry ; and Watt supplied, in the 
improved steam-engine, a moving-power at once 
cheap and manageable, independent of local cir- 
cumstances, and boundless in its energy. The ex- 
tended application of coal in the iron manufacture 
relieved it from a difficulty Vhich already checked 
its progress, and which could only have increased 
in magnitude had not such a remedy been applied ; 
and the consequent cheapness of iron favoured, in 
a most important degree, the application of ma- 
chinery to other departments of industry. Wedg- 
wood brought about so great an improvement in 
our potteries, that England, no longer dependent 
upon foreign countries for vessels for domestic use, 
became an exporting country ; while a commercial 
revolution of unparalleled importance was wrought 
in the manufactures of cotton, by the perfection of 
spinning-machinery and the introduction of the 
factory system ; a revolution which included also 
material cha.ige6 in the manufactures of wool, 
linen, and silks, and in the external trade of the 
country. The commencement of tnese great 
changes is treated of m the first Book, the period 
embraced by which was essentially an era of in- 
vention ; in the second Book their progress is 
traced to the close of the eighteenth century, with 
a degree of minuteness called for by the wide- 
spreading ramifications of the newly revived and 
extended industry of the nation ; and it now re- 
mains to show, more by a few brief notices of the 
principal branches than by any attempt to describe 
every department that has experienced great im- 
provement or extension, the astonishing magni- 
tude and activity to which that industry attained 
before the death of George 111. 

Notwithstanding the numerous acts which had 
been passed for the construction and improvement 
of turnpike roads, the constant complaints of 
their generally imperfect condition, and the occa- 
sional examples of roads which, being in the hands 
of intelligent surveyors, were kept in excellent 
order, the art of road-making was, until after the 
close of the eighteenth century, so little understood 
as hardly to deserve the name of a science ; but 
during the period now under review, the discredit- 
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able condition of thii branch of the national in- 
dustry, which was probably to be attributed in a 
consi^rable degree to the defective system of 
management by turnpike trusts, was in a great 
measure removed by the efforts of numerous en- 
lightened men, among whom the names of Telford 
and MacAdam claim special notice. With but few 
exceptions, even the principal roads were laid out 
on the natural surface of the ground, without re- 
gard to the enormous loss of power incurred in 
passing over the numerous undulations of such a 
road. Their course, instead of being straight, or 
laid out in gentle sweeps, at once pleasing to the 
eye and safe for the rapid transit of carriages, wss 
often dictated by the arbitrary divisions of the 
adjoining lands, with the effect of both unneces- 
sarily increasing the length of the roads and fill- 
ing them with inconvenient angles. Instead of 
being of a uniform width, calculated for the 
amount of traffic to be accommodated, they were in 
some places so narrow as to render the meeting uf 
two carriages dangerous or inconvenient, while in 
others they spread out to an unnecessary ampli- 
tude, involving of course increased expense of 
maintenance. No sufficient care was exercised to 
remove such trees and hedges as might intercept 
the free action of the sun and wind, so essential to 
the preservation of a road in good order, nor were 
adequate pains taken to experiment upon and pro- 
cure the best materials for repairing the surface 
Id addition to this, many of the carriages used were, 
in consequence of absurd legisftrtion respecting the 
form and width of tire of wheels, the width of 
carriages, and various other points, adapted rathei 
for cutting up the surface of a road, and grinding 
the stones of which it was formed to powder, than 
for easy draught, or for rolling along the roads 
w'ith the least possible injury. The great work ol 
reformation was most effectually commenced in the 
wild district of the Highlands of Scotland. Sir 
Henry Parnell mentions, among other circum- 
stances which indicated a spirit of improvement in 
the northern division of the island, that the practice 
of laying out roads with the spirit-level was intro- 
duced into Scotland, and more especially into the 
district of Galloway, about the year 1790, by Lord 
Daer."^ The value of good roads had been ren- 
dered especially evident in Scotland by the effects 
of the military roads which were formed through 
the Highlands in consequence of the rebellion of 
1715, and which were subsequently extended after 
that of 1745 ; but these roads, which at length were 
carried out to an aggregate of about eight hundred 
miles, and contained upwards of a thousand bridges, 
were not formed upon the principles best adapted 
for conferring benefits on the civil interests of the 
community, although their utility became so evident 
that they were, in some parts, maintained at the 
public expense long after they ceased to be re- 
quired for military purposes. At the commence- 
ment of the nineteenth century these militarv roads 
were very inadequate to the necessities of the po- 

* Tiesttw on Roadn, treond edition, p. S7. 
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pulation; but about that time Thomat Telford, 
whose enterpriBing improvementB in canal engineer- 
ing ore noticed in a previous Book,* vras engaged 
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ti) biirvi'V ilmi (liHlrift of ihe island, find in conse- 
quence of his report, which was delivered to the 
lords of the treasury in 1802, it was determined 
to carry into execution u compiehensive plan ol 
mipTovement, and the board of “ Gininnssioners 
of Highland Iluads and Budges” was formed to 
su|)crinten(l the necessary works, almost all of 
which were both designed by and constructed 
under the immediate direction of Telford. In con- 
sequence of subsequent additions to the original 
plan, the works executed under this commission 
were neither confhied to the district commonlj 
called the Highlands, nor to the construction m 
roads and bridges ; but the commission also 
superintended the improvement of the road from 
Glasgow' to Carlisle ; of the Lanarkshire roads ; of 
numerous harbours, of which the most important 
were those of Peterliead, Banff, Frazerburgh, Fort- 
rosc, Cullen, and Kirkwall; and also, under a 
parliamentary grant of 1 823, the erection of several 
Highland churches and manses. During a period 
of twenty-five years from the establishment of this 
commission, the whole of Scotland, from its southern 
boundary, near Carlisle, to the northern extremity 
of Caithness, and from Aberdeenshire on the east 
to the Argyleshire islands on the west, was inter- 
sected by roads of the most excellent character, 
those in the more strictly mountainous districts 
being admirably adapted to the peculiarities of 
their situation, and being everywhere laid out with 
moderate inclinations, notwithstanding the rugged- 
ness of the country. The total extent of the new 
roads formed under this commission was about a 
thousand miles ; and the number of bridges erected 
iicross some of the largest rivers in the country, as 
^ ell as numerous minor streams, many of which 
bear the character of mountain torreota, was abi 
twelve hundred ; yet in so subatantial and acientific 
a manner was this performed, that only five of thia 
large number have since required to be renewed, 

* Bec Mtv. VoL ill., fifi. €70, STl. 


notwithstanding the peralkr diflicvltiei of a mouii- 
tainous and stormy region. The eipenoe of thw 
roads was defray<^ in eoual portioiw ^ parlia- 
mentary grants and by loeal odntrlbiitioiii ; and 
the effect of their constmetkai hai been to imlaa the 
inhabitants of the diitnci in an estiMdln^ 
degree in the scale ol civilization, by exeitifig in* 
duBtry and intercourse with other parti of the 
country. In the valuable record of Telford s prin- 
cipsl (instructions, which was prepared by himself, 
and puVilished sbtwtly after his death, it is stated 
that, before the comroencemenl of the present cen- 
tury, no public coach or other regular vehicle of 
conveyance e.xisted in the Highlands ; and that, 
though an attempt was made in the year 1800 to 
estahhsh coaches l»etweeii Inverness and Perth, 
and btt 1 ^ecn Inverness and Aberdeen, it was found 
necessary, after a short trial, to discontinue them, 
on account of the imperfect state of the roads, and the 
wry limited extent of the then existing inicrcourse 
between those places. It was not until the years 
180t) and 1811 that coaches were regularly esta- 
blished in ihobc directions, and these were the 
earliest stogr-coacbes which ran regularly along 
the roads of the Scottish Highlands.* 

[t was upon tiie (ilaMi;ow and Carlisle road that 
Telford made the first tiial of his peculiar system 
of road-making, the main feature of which is the 
laying of i surface of broken stone, technically 
called tncta/, upon a rough but carefully laid pave- 
ment of large stones. This plan of road-making 
Telford suWquently obtained an opportunity of 
carrying into effect upon a large scale, and under 
the moft fovoaraMc circumstances, upon the ex- 
tended line of rood from London to Holyhead, 
which formed, ontfi the recent estahlishmcnt of 
railways, the prindpal line of communication with 
Ireland. 

Of other persons who took an active part m the 
improvement of our roads during the period under 
review, the name of .lohn Loudon Mac Adam stands 
too prominent to be paaar<l over. Mr. Mac Adam 
began to take peculiar interest in the-anbject of 
road-making while holding the office of a maaia- 
trate and commiaiioneT of roada in Scotland, Tie- 
tween tlie years 1 783 and 1 798, but in the latter 
year he removed to Bristol, and began to devote 
himself to the subject as a settled pursuit. At 
the commencement of the year 1816 he was 
appointed surveyor of the turnpike roods in the 
Bristol district, which were tl:^ in a most de- 
plorable condition ; but which by the judicums im- 
provements which he introduced were soon brooght 
into so excellent a state as to attract the attention of 
road trustees in various other parts of the country 
The main feature of MacAdam’s system, which has 
l^erhaps become more extensively known than it 
otherwise might have been, because, as has been 
remarked, his name was so readily macadamixahle 
into a verb, consists in breaking ilif^ stones of which 

* Ufa or Thooiu Tirironl, drll •■glater, wrHUn bf htipw*ir; nm- 
uiMiiiig rnfawpipUTg narmUw ol ISg pmSifcinri 1>1— w; Agi— <01, 
p. 4M. ThoootktiucdiioilbpJolMBtelUBOfi, Kiq.fOWM'Tolfapie'# 
Ion, hr vhua » rrofcw aai lopfliMMl wor«* oAiod. 
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the lurface of the road oonaiats into very small 
pieces, which naturally become of an angular form, 
and excluding all soft or earthy material from 
amongst them. It is unnecessary here to enter into 
an explanation of the differences which exist between 
the systems of Telford and Mac Adam, and which 
have occasioned considerable discussion. Both sys- 
tems have been highly important in their results, 
and, without subscribing to all the details of Mac- 
Adam’s plan of road-making and repairing, it must 
be admitted that he and his sons have taken no 
inconsiderable part in the progressive series of im- 
provements by which the roads of Great Britain 
and Ireland have been made the admiration of the 
civilized world. No better proof need be cited of 
their superiority than the admiration expressed by 
the Baron Dupin, in his work on ‘ The Com- 
mercial Power of Great Britain,’ which appeared 
soon after the close of the period over which our 
present survey extends. 

From returns published by a select committee of 
the House of Commons in 1820, it appears that, 


without making any allowance for a few districts 
from which no returns could be obtained, the 
aggregate length of the paved streets and turnpike- 
roads in England and Wales in the year 1818 
was about 19,725 miles, and the aggregate length 
of other public highways about 95,104 miles, 
making a grand total of 114,629 miles of road, 
which, compared with the superficial extent of the 
country, gives nearly two miles of road to every 
square mile of surface. We have no return of the 
length of roads in Scotland at the same time ; but 
about ten years later^when the extent of turnpike- 
roads in England and Wales had increased by 
about a thousand miles, the turnpike-roads in 
Scotland amounted to 3666 miles.* Of the other 
highways of Scotland, or of the roads of Ireland, 
we are unable to give any account ; but before the 
close of the reign of George III. the latter country 
had begun to experience in some districts, in a 
degree proportionate to their previously isolated 
and barbarous condition, the civilizing results 

* Bepori of a Select Committee of the Houee of Lords, m 1B33. 
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which follow the construction of good channels of 
communication. 

Although more than five hundred years were 
suffered to elapse between the erection of the struc- 
ture which, under the name of Old London Bridge, 
remained in use until the year 1831, and the com- 
mencement of a second bridge across the Thames, 
the short period embraced in the present book wit- 
nessed the commencement and completion of three 
metropolitan bridges, any one of which would be 
deserving of notice merely as a work of art. Of 
these the most interesting is that which is now 
called, in commemoration of the great victory of 
1815, Waterloo Bridge, but which was originally 
called, from the street to which it leads on the 
northern side of the river, the Strand Bridge. 
The act of parliament for this undertaking was 
obtained in 1809, but the works were not actually 
commenced until 1811, the first stone being laid 
i'B the 11th of October in that year. This noble 
structure, which was erected by the late John 
Rennie, wai constructed of granite, in the most 


perfect and durable manner. The ri\er Thame?, 
al the point telccted for this bridge, extends to u 
greater width than at any other of the bridges, the 
clear waterway under the arches being 1080 feet, 
while that of the New London Bridge, lower down 
the stream, is only 690 feet , and the bridge 
proper consists of nine elliptical arches of 1 20 feet 
span. The length of the bridge itself is 1326 
feet, and the width of the roadway is 70 feet, but 
with the abutments and the ranges of brick arches 
at each end (39 on the Surrey and 16 on the 
Middlesex shore), the total length of the structure 
is 2456 feet. Without alluding further to the 
details of this admirable work, which was opened 
to the public on the I8th of June, 1817, and upon 
which more than a million of money was expended, 
we conclude our notice of it with the remark of a 
recent writer, to whom we are indebted for several 
of the particulars here given of this and the other 
recent metropolitan bridges, that ” as we gwe 
long and earnestly on that exquisite combination 
of all that is most valuable in bridge architecture 
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with all that is moat beautiful — the broad and level 
roadway, and the light and elegant balustrade, the 
almost indestructible foundations, and the airy 
sweep of the arches they support— we feel the 
justice of Caneva’s opinion, that this is the finest 
bridge in Europe; and we can appreciate the 
great artist's enthusiasm when he added that it 
was alone worth coming from Rome to London to 
see.”* 

Vauxhall Bridge, originally called Regent Bridge, 
was the first extensive bridge erected near London 
with iron arches, and it presents a remarkably light 
and elegant example of such a structure ; it is said, 
indeed} to be the lightest bridge of the kind in 
•E'uropfe. The piers are of stone, and the masonry 
was commenced in May, 1811. The entire work, 
which comprises nine arches of 18 feet span, sup- 
porting a roadway 36 feet wide, was completed in 
1816, at a cost of about 300,000/. The act of 
parliament for Southwark Bridge, the last of the 
three metropolitan bridges completed within this 
period, was obtained in 1811, the year in which 

• London, \ol in. p- Ifil Dupm alio tpetk* of tliu hrulfre, of 
whu'li he givei a minute deicription, in termi of euthuiuutic ndmiru- 
lion. " If,” he wyt, ' from the moalculalile effect of liie revaluUoun 
to which empiroM arc iubject, the iieopie of the enrlli nhoulcl one day 
luquiro, ‘ W'hich was formerly the New J*/ut)ncia, and the freiteru 
Jipe, which co\ered the ocean with her \eirtieli '' tlie greater part of 
hei adlflccs, consumed \)\ a destructive climate, will no longer stand 
to answer with the dumb language of mouumeiits, hut the Strand 
llniige will ever exist to reiient, to the most reinote^ gciierntioiis, 

* Here stood a rich, ludiistrums, and powerful nt\.' 'I'he traveller, 
at this sight, will iraaginc that some great priuce suuuht to bii;iialiM‘ 
the end ol his reijii liy many jeurs of Imiour, and tn iiuinortaliie 
tlie giory of Ins uctimis by this imposing structure, hut. il tiaditioii 
tell him, that SIX years s'lifTiced to licgiu and complete the woik— if 
he leant that a mere company of merchauts built thoi nuiss, worthy 
of Sesustru and the Cajsdrs— he will the moio admire the nation 
where bimiliir enterprises could he the fruit ol the effort# of a few 
merchauts and private individuals And, it he should then lellecl on 
the Ciiusesof the prosiierily of empires, he will undersUind th.it sm h 
a nation must ha\o ]»o#s«s8ed wise laws, jKiweilnl iiistitiiti )^, and a 
well protected liberty; for these are stamped in the gtandeur ao«l 
utility of the works completed b) her uiucns h'oinn»cri‘M/ / mcer 
yf Oient Britain, Enghih translation, lUSS, vol. it. J'p J5'*, *1'>0 
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the other two were oonninenoed, bol theworka were 
not actually begun until 1814. Tbii bridse wu 
completed in April, 1819, and it forma e no Teas re- 
markable or imposing monumant to the feme of ita 
designer, Rennie, than the far dtfierent atone bridge 
before noticed. As an iron bridge it stauda with- 



out a rival in the world, ils centre arch being of 
240 feet span, or somewhat wider than the cele- 
brated iron bridge at Sunderland,* while tin other 
two arc of 210 feet each. The river being coin- 
paralivcly narrow al the jioint where this bridge is 
Greeted, the wliolo width is Bpaimcd by these three 
gigantic arches , but owing to the contraction of 
the channel, the dr[illi ul th" water was so much 
gK'Bter than at Waterloo Brnlge, as to occasion, in 
eorinexion with the vast spun and weight of the 
arches, greater difiiculties than were involved in 

• B'dc, vol. ill. p. STf. 
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that undertaking. The cost of Southwark Bridge, 
which, like both of the preceding, was erected by 
a joint-stock company, was about 800,000/. As 
the old London Bridge has been removed, and the 
new one erected by Sir John Rennie from the de- 
signs of his father, who died in 1821, it may be 
justly said that we owe one-half of the six mag- 
nibcent bridges which span the Thames at the 
metropolis to the genius of the late John Rennie, 
whose remains were deposited in St. Paul’s Ca- 


thedral, 111 acknowledgment of the claim which his 
distinguished services have given him to the na- 
tional esteem and gratitude. 

One of the most interesting circumstances in the 
history of civil engineering ^uring the period em- 
braced in the present Book, is’ the introduction of 
suspension-bridges and piers of wrought-iron. 
Though, however, such structures may be con- 
sidered as a recent addition to the resources of the 
engineer, their origin is of eaily date. Rope- 
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bridgM have been need in India and in South 
America, perhapi we may aay firom time imme- 
morial ; and Ware, in hia * Tncta on Vaulta and 
Bridges,’ refers to Kircher and Ogilby for the 
detail! of an iron chain-bridge, called the bridge of 
Junnan or Yunnan, in China, which ii auppoied 
to have been erected about a.d. 65 , and the length 
of which ia said to be or to have been 20 Chinese 
perches, or 200 cubits. • A small foot-bridge of 
iron chains was constructed across the Tees, near 
Middleton, before the middle of the eighteenth 
century ; and, in 1796, the first iron suspensitm- 
bridge erected in America was thrown across 
Jacob's Greek, between Union Town and Grcen- 
. burgh, by Mr. Finlay, who subsequently, in 
1801, obtained a patent for the construction of 
such bridges, and erected several in the United 
States, one of which, over the Schuylkill, was 306 
feet long. 

The project of a bridge across the Menai Strait, 
which separates the Isle of Anglesey from Car- 
narvonshire, was suggested as early as 178.5, and 
in 1801, designs were made by Rennie for such a 
bridge. Some years later the matter was again 
taken up, and Telford prepared two different de- 
bigns, one for a bridge of three cast-iron arches, 
and another, to which he gave the jireference, for 
a single cast-iron arch of 500 feet, at Ynys-y-Moch, 
where he was eventually, in 1818, directed to con- 
struct a suspension-bridge, similar in principle to 
one which he had proposed a few years before to 
throw over the Mersey at Runcorn Gap. The 
difficulties to be overcome in the execution of such 
a work would hardly be conceived. This im- 
})ortant bridge, which, though commenced in 
July, 1818, was not completed until the beginning 
of the year 1826, has a principal opening .’iGO feet 
wide, with the roadway about 100 feet above high- 
water mark. Notwithstanding the precautions ori- 
ginally taken to guard against injury from oscil- 
lation or vibration, it has been found necebsury to 
stiffen the platform, in consequence of the damage 
done to the bridge by violent storms ; but on the 
whole this bold and hazardous experiment must be 
considered as eminently successful, and as being 
sufficient of itself to immortalize the name of 
Telford. 

Other suspension-bridges of minor extent were 
erected previous to that over the Menai. One, 
of iron wires, of exceedingly light construction, 
was thrown across Gala Water in 1816; and 
another, on a different principle, was built across 
the Tweed, at King’s Meadows, in 1817. The 
most important fact in the history of this branch 
of science was, however, the introduction, by Cap- 
tain, afterwards Sir Samuel, Brown, who liad 
lon^ been engaged in promoting the use of iron 
chains in shipping in lieu of hemp cables and 
rigging, of an improved method of forming chains 
for mspension-bridges, which has, in its main 
features, been adopted in all such structures ex- 
cepting in those formed of wire cables. The 
peculiarity of his plan consisted in the use of long 
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I link-bars, either flat like those used in the Menu 
Bridge, or of a round section, and connected to- 
gether by linkiiig-plites and bolt-pins, pasting 
through welded eyea or drilled holes in the ends of 
the link-bars. Although CspCmn Brown had tried 
experiments on the subject, and made models of 
his invention many years earlier, he did not obtain 
a patent until 1817, and the first extensive bridge 
he erected was that over the Tweed, near Kclto, 
commonly called the Union Bridge, which has a 
clear B]ian, between the abutments, of about 360 
feet, although the distance between the iiointB of 
aupport of the chains is 437 feet. The details of 
this bridge are most ingeniously contrived, and the 
facility with which it was constructed may be con- 
ceived from the fact that it was commenced in 
August, 1819, and completed in July, 1620, in 
rather less tlian twelve months, and that at a cost 
of only 5000/., although it is adapted for carriages 
as well as fur foot-passengers. The first suspension- 
bridge thrown across the. Thames, in the vicinity 
of Ixmdon, was that at Hammersmith, which was 
commenced in 1824, by Mr W. Tierney Clark, 
and in which the e.xtent of roadway suspended 
exceeds that of the Menai Bridge. 

Ill continuation of whiit has been said in the 
receding Book on the subject of railroads,* we 
ave hut little to relate either as regards invention 
or extended application ; but the present {leriod, 
especially the latter part of it, presents some 
symptoms of the great movement which com- 
menced a few years later, in the application ol 
railways and locomotive steam-engines to the mir- 
poses of general commercial intercourse. The 
numlicr of acts uf parliament passed l)etween 1801 
and 1 820 fur the conslruclioit uf new lines of rail- 
way was, on average, one even- year ; but of these 
several were not carried into eflect. The lines which 
were executed extend, with Uicir sevcrsl branches 
and oxtcnsiuiiB, many uf which were nut contem- 
plated in the original acts, to an aggregate length 
of about 225 miles ; but while some of these were 
intended for the conveyance of agricultural produce 
and general merchandise, as well as for the accom- 
modation of mines and quarries, they seldom dif- 
fered in any very material degree from the private 
undertakings which had long been connnnn in the 
colliery districu ; and horses were, almost without 
exception, the only moving power employed upon 
them. Of the total extent of railway in operation 
nt the close of this period we have no account; but 
Baron Dupin, writing shortly after that dote, 
observes that at the time of hia firat visit to Great 
Britain it waa calculated that there were 225 milea 
of iron railways in the neighbourhood of Newcaatle- 
U)H)D-Tyne alone, in a ajiace of twenty-one miles 
long and twelve broad ; and he adda tliat the sub- 
terraneoua railways in tbe mines of that district 
were not leaa extensive. In Wales, also, iron 
railways were very much used for conveying ore 
and coal from the mines to the furnaces, and iron 
and coal to the canals and ports ; and the aanie 
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writer itates that there were about 300 miles of 
this kind of road in the single county of Glamor- 
gan.* About the close of the reign of George III., 
however, plans for extended lines of railroad for 
the promotion of general commerce were beginning 
to be brought forward ; and within five years from 
that time the rage for such speculations bade fair 
almost to rival the South Sea mania, and projects 
were brought forward for the Stockton and Dar- 
lington, Liverpool and Manchester, as well as 
several less important lines, in this country, and 
also for some of the earliest French railways. As 
this kind of road became more common, and came 
to be formed on more perfect and durable prin- 
ciples by joint-stock companies, several improve- 
ments in the details of construction were introduced. 
On the Surrey Iron Railway ,t the act for which 
was obtained in 1801, and which was the first road 
of the kind in the neighbourhood of London, the 
expense of repairs, owing to the frequent breakage 
of the cast-iron tram-plates, led to the introduction 
of a new form of rail, resembling the old tram- 
plate or plate-rail in form, but having a deep flange 
on the under side to stiffen the rail ; and this 
serious evil, together with the other disadvantages 
of the plate -railway, led to the increased adoption 
of edge-rails upon the principal new lines. Another 
change, of still greater importance, and one which 
removed, more effectually than any other individual 
improvement, the difficulties in the way of applying 
railroads to the rapid transit of passengers, was the 
introduction of wrought-iron in lieu of cast-iron as 
a material for rails, in consequence of the invention 
by Mr. Birkinshaw, of the Dedlington Iron-works, 
of a process for forming rails and other variously 
formed bars of wrought-iron by an ingenious ap- 
plication of grooved rollers. This process, which 
was patented in 1820, marks also an important 
era in the manufacture of wrought-iron. By this 
crowning improvement the iron railway, was 
brought to a state of perfection which fitted it to 
become the scene of an extraordinary development 
of the powers of the steam-engine, in the capacity 
of a locomotive machine, of the energies of which 
the must sanguine hud, at that period, a most 
imperfect idea. 

I'he possibility of applying the steam-engine to 
the propulsion of carriages, by causing the motion 
of its piston to be communicated, by the interven- 
tion of a crank, to the wheels, was suggested to 
Watt by his friend Robison, then a student in the 
University of Glasgow, as early as 1758 or 1759, 
and not long afterwards, a model of a steam- 
carriage was exhibited in France by John Theo- 
philus Cugnot, a native of Lorraine, who subse. 

* Commercial Power of Great Britain, i. S07. 

t Thie railway, whieli eateuda from the Tliamei, at WandiworUi, 
to Croydon, a diitnnce of nearly trn miles, and was continued by a 
eecond company to Merstham, about ei^'ht miles farther, was designed 
by William Jcs«op. Esq., uud is mentioned by Dunin as one of the 
most beautiful in the south of Englssd. Although forty yean have 
not yet elapsed since this road formed a seieutiflo novelty, the soatliera 
put of U may already be classed with things that have been ; Its ne- 
glected ruins forming an inieresung contrast, suggestive of tho rapid 
marah of engineering science, with the gigantic works of tlie London 
and Brighton railway, formed about thirty years later, by tiie projee- 
tors of which the old tramway was purchased in 1037. 


quently constructed at Paris, at the public expense, 
a large steam-carriage, which was tried in 1770, 
and acted with so much power as to lead to a sup- 
position that the steam-engine was not sufficiently 
manageable for the purposes of locomotion.* In 
1784 Watt described, in one of his patents, a 
scheme which he had formed for a steam-carriage, 
but he never carried it into execution ; and per- 
haps Mr. Murdoch, a Cornish engineer, to whom 
Trevithick is said to have been a pupil, and who 
subsequently became connected with Messrs. 
Boulton and Watt, was the first who actually con- 
structed a steam-carriage in this country; his 
carriage, or model, having been tried near Redruth 
in 1782 or 1792, which we are not able to ascer- 
tain, both dates being given by different authorities.t 
In 1786 a model was exhibited in Edinburgh, by 
William Symington, whose share in some of the 
early experiments on steam navigation is noticed 
elsewhere, t of a steam-carriage adapted for use 
upon common roads ; and about the same time 
Oliver Evans, an ingenious mechanic in the United 
Stales, brought forward a scheme for the establish- 
ment of steam-waggons, which appeared then to 
be so startling a novelty, that he was supposed to 
be insane. The first practical application of the 
steam-engine to the propulsion of carriages, how- 
ever, was effected about the commencement of the 
present period by Messrs. Trevithick and Vivian, 
who patented, in the year 1802, an admirably 
simple kind of steam-engine, which may be con- 
sidered the original of all hi^pressure engines. 
Shortly after obtaining their patent, they con- 
structed an ingenious steam- carriage for common 
roads, and exhibited it in London ; but the gen- 
erally defective state of the roads caused the pa- 
tentees to abandon this application of their inven- 
tion, and hardly any other attempt was made to 
establish steam- carriages on the ordinary roads, 
until, after a lapse of about twenty years, their 
state was greatly altered for the better Mefcsrs. 
Trevithick and Vivian did not, however, altogether 
abandon theii project, but constructed a locomotive 
engine suitable for running on a tramway, and 
tried it in 1804 or 1805 upon a tramroad near 
Merthyr Tydvil, where, according to Stuart, “ It 
travelled at the rate of five miles an hour, and 
drew as many carriages as contained ten tons ot 
iron, for a distance of nine miles, without requir- 
ing any water to be introduced into the boiler from 
the period of its starting until it had reached the 
end of its journey. ”§ It may seem strange that 
after so satisfactory an experiment an opinion 
should have very generally gained credence that a 
locomotive engine impelled simply by the turning 
round of plain wheels upon the smooth surface ot 
the rails, or even upon the rougher surface of a 
common stone road, could neither ascend a moderate 
acclivity nor draw any considerable load ; yet the 

• Stuart'i HlolOTieal And DtwiiptiTe AnecdolM of Rtetm-EoffioMp 
tnd of tkieir Inventon and ImproTon, pp. 80S, 809. 

f P«nny Cyclopvdia, art. ' Stmm-CaiTlage.* 

t See aute, Tol. iii. p. 675. 

§ Anecdotea on Btmun-Etiginea, p. 460. 
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history of this branch of mechanical acienoe for 
several years afUir Trevithick’s decisive experiment 
at Merui^rTydvil, presents little else than schemes 
for obtaining progressive motion by means of racks 
laid along the road, into which cogged wheels 
attached to the engine might work ; chains stretched 
along the line, to be taken hold of by the engine in 
like manner ; mechanical legs to imitate the action 
of those of a horse, and thereby to force the ma- 
chine along ; and contrivances for multiplying the 
number of wheels, so as to obtain increased adhe- 
sion. An arrangement of the first-mentioned kind 
was patented by Mr. Blenkinsop in 1811, and was 
brought into practical and profitable operation upon 
a railway connected with the Middleton Colliery, 
near Leeds, where it was shown to be capable of 
drawing a load of about a hundred tons upon a 
dead level, at the rate of three miles and a half per 
liour, which is a quicker pace than that of an 
ordinary cart-horse; of travelling, when lightly 
loaded, at a speed of ten miles per hour ; and of 
performing, in a day’s work of twelve hours, the 
work of sixteen horses. 

Before the close of this period the erroneous 
idea which led to Blenkiiisop’s and other con- 
trivances of the same character, had been so far 
exploded, that locomotive engines, clumsy and 
unsightly indeed in their appearance, yet sufficient 
to show, notwithstanding their numerous imperfec- 
tions, how important a power was within the reach 
of the engineer, were regularly established upon 
several colliery lines in the north of England. 
Though some of the fanciful prognostications of 
those who did venture to predict the future triumphs 
of the locomotive engine have not been, and per- 
haps never may be, fully realized, yet it is im- 
possible to compare the railway engine of 1820 
with that of 1840, without feeling that the author 
of ‘ The Fingerpost,’ a pamphlet published not 
long after the former date, was in the right, when 
he asked the sceptical opponent of railway travel- 
ling “ to indulge hia imagination with an excursion 
some twenty or thirty years forward in the regions 
of time; when the dark, unsightly, shapeless ma- 
chine, that now offends him, even in idea, shall be 
metamorphosed into one of exquisite symme^’ and 
beauty, glittering with all the pomp and circum- 
stance the pride of wealth knows so well how to 
bestow.” 

The aggregate length of canals formed in Great 
Britain, during the present period, was about 442 
miles ; and so complete was the system of internal 
ater-communication effected by means of the 
canals, and navigable streams, brought into opera- 
tion within a few years after the date to which our 
survey comes down, that the former alone extended 
to a length of about 2200 miles ; and that no spot 
ill England, south of Durham, is more than fift^n 
miles ffom water-communication ; while in manu- 
facturing districts the average distance is much 
smaller, and every considerable town possesses un- 
interrupted communication with the principal 
markets for ils manufactured goods, and with the 
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sources whence its raw materials for msDufac- 
ture, and the supplies of food and other necemriM 
for its population, are chiefiy derived. The un- 
daunted and progressive spirit of enterprise in tliis 
department of engineering is well exemplified in 
the canals funned during the periotl embraced in 
the preaent Book, to facilitate communication be- 
tween the ports of Li\erpool and Hull, on the 
western and eastern sides of the island res{K;ctively, 
and between the important manufacturing districts 
of Lancashire and the West Riding uf Vorkshire, 
the great seats of tlie cotton and woollen inaim- 
factures, and the agricultural districts from which 
the supplies for their dense and constantly increas- 
ing population are drawn, A great natural obetacle 
to such inter-communication exists in the elevated 
mountain range, popularly styled the ** backbone 
of England and notwithstanding every expedient 
that ingenuity could devise for crossing this barrier 
at as low a level as possible, it has been found 
iiecesBary, in the route by the Hochdule canal, to 
rise to an elevation of at Icaat 601) feet, and to a 
still greater elevation lu the case of the lluildcrs- 
field canal. Such, however, arc the commercial 
necessities of the district, that not only one, but 
three distinct lines of watcr-communicatiun have 
been completed through this difficult country. The 
first of these, by the Leeds and Liverpool canal, 
was commenced under an act obtained in 1 770, 
though it was not completed until 1816 ; the Roch- 
dale canal, commenced several years later, affords 
a shorter but more precipitous line of communica- 
tion, and, though rising to the great elevation above 
mentioned, it is formed of sufficient cafiacity to re- 
ceive vessels fit for navigating the tidewajs of the 
Humber and the Mersey, a circumstance of great 
im}K)rtancc in the transmission, without change of 
vessel, of Baltic produce into Lancashire, and of 
the manufactures of Lancashire to Hull for ex- 
portation; and the Huddersfield canal, which was 
formed under acts of the years 1704, IbCHJ, and 
1806, forms the connecting link in a route nearly 
ten miles shorter than either of the preceding, 
though of more contracted dimensions. Among the 
other English canals formed during the period the 
most important were — the Grand Juncfion Canal, 
with its numerous branches, especially the Pad- 
dington canal and the Regent’s canal, which connect 
the water-communications of a most extcriaivc end 
important portion of tlic country with the metropolis 
and the river Thames; and the Kennet and Avon 
canal, which completed a navigable communication 
from the Thames to the Avon, near Bath. In Scot- 
land this period saw the commencement, and almost 
the completion also, of the grand navigable com- 
munication between the eastern and western seas, 
known as the Caledonian canal. This scheme 
formed an important feature in the plans for the 
improvement of the Highlands upon w'hich Tcl- 
fiird was engaged in 1801 ; and in consequence 
of his suggestions a separate board of commis- 
sioners wss formed for superintending the con- 
struction of the Caledonian canal, and be was sp- 
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pointed engineer to that, ai well as the Commisiion 
of Highland Roads and Bridges. This canal is 
conducted along a great valley known as the 
“ Glen of Scotland,” and is formed by connecting 
a series of lakes which extends a considerable part 
of the distance. It is constructed throughout with 
a navigable channel 50 feet wide and 20 feet deep, 
and its locks are said to be the largest ever con- 
structed down to that time, being 40 feet wide, 
and from 170 to 180 feet long, while one of them, 
near Inverness, was formed in ground naturally so 
soft, that Telford says an iron rod might be easily 
thrust into it to a depth of 55 feet. This national 
undertaking was delayed by several untoward cir- 
cumstances, and was not opened through its entire 
length until 1823, though a portion was brought 
into use three years earlier. The Edinburgh and 
Glasgow Union canal was also partly executed 
during this period, and completed in 1822. As 
nearly as can be ascertained, the aggregate length 
of canals in use in the British empire at the close 
of the reign of George III., including a few lines 
then in a forward state, but not quite finished, was 
2160 miles in England and Wales, 212 miles in 
Scotland, and 250 miles in Ireland. The success 
of these undertakings was exceedingly variable. 
English canals have generally been formed for the 
accommodation of traffic previously existing, though 
cramped for want of greater facilities; but in Ire- 
land, and in some degree also in Scotland, in the 
instance of the Caledonian canal, the case has been 
very different. It was remarked by Mr. Nimmo, in 
his evidence before a select committee of the House 
of Commons upon the state of the poor in Ireland, 
in 1830, that the inland navigations of that country 
were “ chiefly remarkable fbr being undertaken, 
not to facilitate any existing trade, but chiefly to 
promote agriculture in the fertile districts of the 
interior, to create a trade where none had pre- 
viously existed, and to furnish employment for the 
poor.’*. . . . “ The success in this way,” he pro- 
ceeds, ** has been wonderful ; and, though the 
adventurers have not yet been repaid, and perhaps 
never will be, the benefit to the public and landed 
property of the kingdom has been great and mani- 
fest.”. . . . “ The nation has,” he adds, “ been 
saved the payment of a bounty of 100,000/. per 
annum for bringing corn to Dublin ; for in place 
of this being the case, that city has now become 
one of the first com ports of Europe.” * 

To the period now under consideration belongs 
the practical application of the powers of the steam- 
engine to the purposes of navigation, an object 
which had been contemplated by several ingenious 
men long before it was actually accomplished, and 
which, as has been seen in the preceding Book,t 
had been all but effected before the close of the 
eighteenth century, by the combined talent and 
energy of Miller, Taylor, and Symington. The 

• The ftcti from whirli the above itatoment of the progren of BiitUh 
canale baa been drawn up, are ohieBy derived from Prieatley'a Hia- 
torioal Account of Navigable Riven, Canale, and Bailwaye, in Great 
BrlUln, and Porter’a Progreu of the Nation, aee. lii-, chap. lii. 

t Bee ante, vol. lii. p. 076. 


concluding fact there noticed was the successful 
experiment of Symington with a steam tug-boat 
upon the Forth and Clyde canal, under the pa- 
tronage of Lord Dundas ; an experiment which 
appears to have failed to lead to the immediate 
establishment of steam-vessels for commercial 
purposes, chiefly owing to the prevalence of an 
exaggerated idea of the injury which would be 
inflicted on the canal banks by the action of 
paddle-wheels. Early in the year 1802 the steam 
tug-boat used in this experiment, having on board 
Lord Dundas and several other gentlemen, took iu 
tow two loaded vessels, each of seventy tons bur- 
den, and, notwithstanding a strong head-wind 
which prevented the progress of any other vessels 
in the same direction, accomplished a distance of 
nineteen miles and a half in six hours ; but, owing 
to the prejudices of the canal proprietors, the ves- 
sel was then laid up in a creek adjoining the canal, 
where it remained exposed to public view for se- 
veral years, and was minutely examined by Henry 
Bell, who had also been an interested spectator of 
the earlier experiments of Symington in 1789, and 
who subsequently introduced steam-boats for the 
conveyance of passengers on the Clyde. 

So early as in 1783 and following years crude pro- 
jects of steam navigation had been brought before 
the American public by persons named Fitch and 
Rumsey, which, however, led to no practical result ; 
and the subject was shortly afterwards taken up by 
the Chancellor Livingstone, who, notwithstanding 
the ridicule excited by his projrt:t, obtained in 1798 
an exclusive privilege from the legislature of the 
state of New York for navigating boats by means 
of the steam-engine. His privilege or patent ex- 
pired in consequence of his failure to produce, 
within the stipulated period of twelve months, a 
vessel capable of attaining a mean rate of four 
miles an hour; but shortly afterwards, being at 
Paris in the capacity of minister from the United 
States, he conversed with Robert Fulton, whose 
mind appears to have been previously directed to 
the subject, upon the practicability of steam-boats, 
and expressed his intention to resume his experi- 
ments on his return to America. Fulton and 
Livingstone then entered jointly upon a series of 
experiments on the Seine, and early in 1803 they 
completed a boat of considerable size, which, being 
too weak in her framing to bear the weight of the 
machinery, broke through the middle in a gale of 
wind during the night, and consequently sunk ; an 
accident to which Russell attributes the admirable 
system of timber-framing by which many Ame- 
rican steamers are distinguished. The shattered 
hull was raised, and the vessel, after being almost 
wholly reeonstructed, acted in so satisfactory a 
manner as to induce the projectors to order an 
engine of Messrs. Boulton and Watt, with a view 
to further experiments in America. Fulton, soon 
after the above-mentioned experiments on the 
Seine, visited England, mainly, it would appear, 
for the promotion of his schemes for submarine 
navigation and warfare; but during his visit he 
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introduced himielf to Symington, and obtained 
minute information from him respecting the inter- 
esting experiments in which he had be^ engaged. 
Before Fulton returned to America, Livingstone 
wrote thither, and again secured a monopoly of 
steam navigation in the state of New York, setting 
forth the claim of himself and Fulton to the tn- 
vention of steam-boats. 



While bis previous failures, and the incontro- 
\ertible evidence which exists of his having derived 
most important information from the successful 
labours of the Scottish experimentalists, show that 
Fulton’s claim to be considered the inventor of 
steam navigation is unfounded, it cannot be denied 
that his perseverance and energy, though, perhaps, 
accompanied by a want of proper reganl to the 
rights of other labourers in the same field, led to the 
establishment of the first steam-boat ever brought 
into practical operation. This vessel, which was 
called, after Livingstone’s residence, the ‘Cler- 
mont,* was commenced immediately after Fulton’s 
return to New York, in Decenibcr, 1806; it was 
launched in the spring of 1807, and in the following 
August, the machinery having been fitted by the aid 
of workmen sent out from the establishment of Boul- 
ton and Watt, at Soho, the vessel was, for the first 
time, put in motion by the aid of her machinery, 
in the presence of a large assemblage of persons 
invited to witness the experiment. Golden, the 
American biographer of Fulton, observes, that no- 
thing could exceed the surprise and admiration of 
all who were present on this occasion. “ The minds 
of the most incredulous,** he says, “ were changed 
in a few minutes ; before the boat had made the 
progress of a quarter of a mile, the greatest unbe- 
liever must have been converted.” ” The man, 
he proceeds, “who, while he looked on the expen- 
sive machine, thanked his stars that he had niore 
wisdom than to waste his money on such idle 
schemes, changed the expression of his features as 
the boat moved from the wharf and gained her 
speed; his complacent smile gradually stiffened 
into an expression of wonder ; the jeers of the igno- 
rant, who had neither sense nor feeling enough to 


repress their contemptuous ridicule and rude jokes, 
were silenced for the moment by s vulgar oitonisb- 
ment, which deprived them of the power of uuer- 
auce, till the triumph of mins cxtoeted from the 
incredulouB multitude wluoh eiowded the shores, 
shouts and acclamations of congrstulstioQ and 
applause.” Shortly afterwards the ' Clermont * per* 
formed, without accident, her first voyage irem 
New York to Albany, a disUnce of about 145 miles, 
at the rate of about five miles per hour, causing, on 
her way, no small astonishment to the inhabitanta 
of the shorea of the Hudson, many of whom had 
never heard even of a steam-engine, and appearing, 
to some who aaw her in the night, with a great 
column of flame and sparka, occasioned by the use 
of dry pine-wood for fuel, escaping from her funnel, 
like a monster moving on the waters in defiance of 
wind and tide, and breathing fire and smoke. 
Owing to the universal employment of mineral fuel 
in British Bteam-vessels, these can give but a faint 
idea of the startling effect of this novcltv ; but in 
America, where wood is still commonly burnt, the 
brilliant column of ignited vapour and galaxy of 
sparks w'hich occasioned the singular appearance 
alluded to, still produce a striking, and, to stran- 
gers, a somewhat alarming effect. We may there- 
fore conceive the consternation which the appear- 
ance of the ‘ Clermont * excited in the crews of those 
vessels which it passed during iu first vovage, 
especially in the dead of night. Golden relates, 
that those wlioie attention was first attracted by the 
extraordinary light, saw with astonishment that 
though both wind and tide were adverse to its 
approach, it was rapidly coming towards them ; 
“ and when,” he says, ” it came so near that the 
noise of the machinery and paddles were heard, the 
crews in some instances shrunk beneath their decks 
from the terrific sight ; end others left their vessels 
to go 011 shore; while others, again, prostrated 
themselves, and liesought Providence to protect 
them from the approach of the homblc monater 
which was marching on the tides, and lighting its 
path by the fires which it vomited.” 

The individual bj whom the application of 
steam navigation to actual use waa first effected 
in this island was Henry Bell, of Helensburgh, 
on the river Clyde, who waa for many years a 
house-carpenter in the city of Glasgow, and was 
described by those who knew him as a man of con- 
siderable shrewdness, possessing a rich vein of vul- 
gar humour, and fond of what are called schemes. 
Bell appears to have been well acquainted with the 
experiments at Dalswinton, and on the Forth and 
Clyde canal, but to have taken no steps for pro- 
moting tlie introduction of steam navigation until 
impelled to do so by the sucoeii of Fulton, snd by 
the wish to establish regular passage-bosto between 
Glasgow and Helensburgh, which is a watering- 
place on the Clyde, oppoaite to Greenock, in order 
to promote the success of an hotel there, of which 
he became proprietor in 1808. U appears by his 
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o^n account that Bell waa induced to conitnict 
hia firit ateam-boat in consequence of a correspond- 
ence Dvith Fulton, of which, unfortunately, he does 
not give the date. He states,* that Fulton, hav- 
ing occasion to write to him about the plans of 
some machinery in Scotland, requested him to call 
upon Mr. Miller, of Dalswinton, to ascertain how 
his steam-boat machinery had succeeded, and to 
send him a Axil drawing and description of it. This 
he did, and two years afterwards he received 
another letter from Fulton, stating that he had con- 
structed a boat from the drawings sent by Bell, and 
that, though it required some improvement, it was 
likely to answer the end proposed. This letter 
induced Bell to think of the absurdity, to use hie 
own expressions, of sending his plans to other coun- 
tries, and not putting them in practice himself in 
his own country. “From these considerations,” 
he observes, “ I was roused to set on foot a steam- 
boat, for which I made a number of different 
models, before I was satisfied.” “ When,” he adds, 
“ I was convinced that they would answer the end, 
I contracted with Messrs. John Wood and Co., 
ship-builders in Port-Glasgow, to build me a steam- 
vessel, acording to my plans, 40 feet keel, and 10 
feet 6 inches beam, which I fitted up with an 
engine and paddles, and called her the * Comet.* 
because she was built and finished the same year 
that a comet appeared in the north-west part of 
Scotland.” This vessel, which was of about 25 
tons burthen, began to ply regularly between Glas- 
gow and Helensburgh in January, 1 81 2, but, owing 
to the prejudice excited by the owners of fly-boats 
and coaches, a considerable time elapsed before a 
sufficient number of passengers could be obtained 
to meet the working expenses, although the passage 
was effected in as short a time as by the coaches, 
while superior accommodation was offered to the 
passengers, at charges equal to one-third only of the 
coach-fares. Jt is gratifying to find that several 
gentlemen of Glasgow came forward voluntarily in 
1813, when Bell had expended a larger sum of 
money than he could well afford in his experiments, 
and requested him to allow' them to defray part of 
his outlay .t The second year after she was built 
the ‘ Comet * waa employed by Bell as a jaunting- 
boat “all over the coasts of England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, to show the public,” us expressed hv 
Bell himself, in a statement quoted by Stuart, “ the 
advantage of steam-boat navigation over the other 
mode of sailing.” The ‘ Comet * was subsequently 
lost on the west coast of Scotland, on the 1 5th of 
December, 1820, and in the following year another 
of Bell’s vessels was accidentally burnt. Neither 
of these was insured ; and it is lamentable to find 
that while Bell lived to see the general adoption of 


• See his letter published in tUe Culedonten Matcuiy in October. 
ISle, quoted by Bussell, np. 214, Sift. 

t Stuart, Anecdotes of Steam Engines, p. 529. It may be well 
here to ewrect a statement which, ha>inj[ been inierted in the 
nfth neTOit of tho Select Committee of the Houee of Commone, on 
Londou to Holyliead, in 1822, hoi gained currency, 
that iMU went ow to America to assist Fulton In the estubllshmenl 
of steam-boote. Tlie letter quoted iu tlie text shows what was his real 
ronnection with Fuitou, mirl we And no atitliority whatever for eunpoe- 
iiig that he ever visitetl Amencu. * 


the grand invention which he was the first in Eioope 
to apply to practical use, he was, as Stuart observes, 
“ fated to be not only distanced by hia rivals, hut ^ 
be ruined in the competition, and reduced to indi- 
gence.”* 

No sooner waa the * Comet * brought into actual 
operation, than other persons, some of fiiem of 
more scientific knowledge, were ready to follow m 
the track of Henry Bell. As early as March. 
1812, the ‘ Elizabeth,* the second steam-boat 
built on the Clyde, was commenced under the 
superintendence of wn engineer named Thomson, 
who had been engaged by Bell in some of his first 
experiments, and whose practical knowledge of 
machinery, aided by the knowledge derived from 
Bell’s experience, enabled him to produce a vessel 
of far neater power than the ' Comet.’ In 1816 
we find the following account given of the steam 
navigation on the Clyde by Mr. Robertson Bu- 
chanan, an eminent Scottish engineer : — “ Tlie 
number of passenprs which now go in those boats 
may seem incredible to those who have not wit- 
nessed it. Travelling by land baa not only been 
in a great measure superseded, but the communi- 
cation very greatly increased, owing to the cheap- 
ness and facility of the conveyance.” “ Before 
the introduction of steam-boats,” this writer adds, 
“ the whole number of passengers in the common 
passage-boats did not, it is supposed, even in 
summer, exceed fifty up and fifty down, and those 
generally of the lower classes of the people. The 
number that then went down'^jy coaches has been 
estimated at 24 persons up and the same number 
down.** “ But now,” he proceeds, “ in fine 
weather it is no uncommon thing for 500 or 600 
passengers to go and come in the same day. One 
of these boats alone has been known to carry 247 
at one time.” t 

Nor was any considerable time allowed to elapse 
before other rivers than the Clyde were ploughed 
by steam- vessels As early as the year 1811, 
according to Stuart, a person named Dawson con- 
structed a steam-vessel of about 50 tons in Ireland ; 
this vessel, too, by a curious coincidence, was 
called the ‘ Comet.’ Dawson subsequently, in the 
year 1813, established what some writers consider 
to have been the first steam-packet regularly 
plying on the Thames, between London and 
Gravesend ; but, as the speculation did not answer, 
the boat was subsequently sent to Spain, where 
she plied between Seville and San Lucar. The 
* Margery,’ another of the boats early tried on the 
Thames, though built at ^Port Glasgow, was after- 
wards sent to France to ply on the Seine;} and 
Buchanan, in enumerating the British rivers upon 
which steam-vessels had been established before 
the publication of hie treatise, states that there 
were five steam-vessels then employed on the 


- Anacaotaa or steam Knginea, pp. ais-sso. 
t PraoUeal TraaSte on Pitipcdilag Venali bv Bteam. np. 12 . 18. 
t Ad Aoooant of the Origin of Steam-boats in Spain, Great Brilaln. 
and America, and of their Introduction and Employment upon the 
Biver Thames, batweon London and Oravewad, to the pnaant time, 
1831. (By B. P. Cruden, of Milton, near Gravesend.) 
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Thames, and that Toyaaes were already performed 
between London and Margate. He also stales that I 
a iteam*boat had lately been built at St. Peters- 
burg. Much information on the earW history of | 
•team narigation in this country ie to be found in 
a work published somewhat later than the date of 
Buchanan’s treatise, by another indWidual whose 
name deserres honourable mention in this sketch, 
although he also failed to derive personal benefit 
from his public-spirited exertions. Qeorge Dodd, 
the individual alluded to, though lamentably defi- 
cient in that stability of character which is neces- 
sary to insure success, was a very resolute young 
man, and, omong many other acquirements which 
fitted' him for the undertaking, he was possessed of 
some nautical knowledge, and had served as an 
officer in the British navy. He seems to have 
been the first to attempt a considerable sea-voyage, 
which he did with a Clyde-built vessel of about 
75 tons burthen, launched in 1813 under the name 
of the ‘ Glasgow,' but subsequently altered, and 
re-named the ‘ Thames.’ The * Thames ’ en- 
countered some very rough weather in the Irish 
Sea, but she nevertheless accomplished the voyage, 
of about 758 nautical miles, partly by steam and 
partly by sails, in about 122 hours, without any 
serious accident. Dodd subsequently superin- 
tended the erection of several Thames passage- 
boats, and he states, in hie * Hietorical and Ex- 
planatory Dissertation on Steam Engines and 
Steam Packets,* written in 1818, that not less 
than 10,000 passengers had been conveyed within 
four months by those employed between London, 
Richmond, and Twickenham, notwithstanding the 
violent opposition of the watermen, who claimed 
an exclusive right to carry passengers on the 
Thames within a certain jurisdiction. Dodd, how- 
ever, adds that they were at length foiled in 
their attempts to secure their pretended monopoly 
by the extensive legal knowledge of Mr. Tyrrell, 
the City Remembrancer, who was a liberal sup- 
porter of the early steanv-boats, and he also ob- 
serves that experience had already proved that, 
instead of being injured, ** the watermen have 
been greatly benefited by the surprising number of 
persons they have to put on board and land, and 
who, but for this enticing mode of carriage, would 
not have required boats.”* According to Dodd 
there were, in 1818, eighteen steam-boats em- 
ployed on the Clyde, two at Dundee on the Tay, 
two on the Trent, two on the Tyne, four on the 
Humber, two on the Mersey, three on the Yare, 
one on the Avon, one on the Severn, one on the 
Orwell, six on the Forth, two at Cork, and two 
intended to navigate between Dublin and Holy- 
head. Steam-packets and luggage-vessels were 
already used in Russia, the Netherlands, France, 
and Spain, and a steam-vessol was also building 
in the East Indies. 

The regular employment of steam-vesaels for 
deep sea navigation, and in the capacity of post- 

• Dodd, p. sts 
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offiee padmta, in which the benafita darivod from 
them are incalculable, appean to be owing mainly 
to Mr. David Napier, who, aooording to Rotaelf, 
from the year 1818 to 1680, probohly **cfbcted 
more for the improvement at steam nevioition 
than any other man.” ''Previoua to hU lime,'' 
observes this writer, ” steam-vesseb venial^ 
rarely, and only in fine weather, beyond the pn- 
cincta of rivera and the codst of friths hot he 
ventured to establish regular communication by 
steam-vessels, plying even during the stormy 
months of winter,* be^cn England, Ireland, end 
France. Having formed this idea soon after the 
establishment of steam-boats on the Clyde, Napier 
set himself diligently to in investigation of the 
difficulties to be overcome, and in the pursuit of 
his object he took paasage during a stormy period 
of the year in one of the sailing packets Mtween 
Glasgow and Belfast, which often required a week 
to perform the journey which is now eccomplitliefi 
by steam in about nine hours. “The captain 
of the packet in which he sailed,” says Hussel), 
” remembers distinctly a young man, whom he 
afterwards knew as Mr. Napier, being found, 
during one of the winter pasaagea to Belfut, con- 
stantly perched upon the bows of the vessel, Slid 
fixing an intent gaze on the sea where it broke on 
the side of the ship, ([uite heedless of the wives 
and spray that washed over him. From this occu- 
pation he only ceased at intervals, as the breexe 
freshened, to ask the captain whether the sea was 
such as might be considered a rough one, ami, 
being told that it wu by no means unusually U'Ugii, 
he returned to the bows of the vessel and resumed 
his study of the waves breaking at her stem. Some 
hours after, when the breeze began to freshen into 
a gale, and the sea to rise considerably, he again 
inquired of the captum whether now the sea might 
be considered a rough one, and was told that as 
yet it could not be called very rough. Apparently 
disappointed, he returned once more to his station 
at the bows, and resumed his employment. At 
last, however, he was favoured with a storm to his 
contentment ; and, when the seas, breaking over 
the vessel, swept her from stem to stern, he found 
his way back to the captein, and rcjieated his in- 
quiry, * Do you call it rough now P* On being told 
that the captain did not remember to have faced a 
worse night in the whole of bis ezpcnence, the 
young man appeared quite delighted, and, mut- 
tering as he turned away, * 1 think 1 can msns^, 
if that be all,' went down contentedly to his cabtn, 
leaving the captain not a little puzzled at the 
Strang freak of his passenger.” Having thua 
acquainted himself with the obstacles to 1« con- 
quered, Napier commenced a serica of experiments 
to determine the best form for sieam*vessels, and, 
at length, contrived a new and very superior mode 
of construction. In 1818 he cetal^hed the * Rob 
Roy,’ of about 90 tons, between Greenock and 
Belfast ; and in the foiling year he placed the 
' Talbot,’ of 150 tons, on the hne between Holy- 
head and Dublin, where she was soon followed by 
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the ‘lyanhoe,* of 170 tons.* PoBt-o£5ce packets 
were not regularly eatabliahed between thoae ports 
until 1821, but they soon reduced the communica- 
tion to a degree of regularity previously unknown. 
From that time the use of Bteam-vcBsels upon the 
open sea made rapid and moat auccessful progress. 

Notwithstanding the previous completion of 
those grand features of the modern steam-engine 
by which it was rendered available as a prime 
mover of machinery, many important improve- 
ments were introduced during the period now 
under notice, tending to increase its efficiency, to 
adapt it to new purposes, and to lessen the con- 
sumption of fuel required to produce a given effect. 
No more striking illustration could be adduced of 
the progress effected in the latter branch of im- 
provement than that afforded by the progressive 
increase of duiy^ or amount of work done by the 
consumption of a given amount of fuel, of the steam- 
engines employed in draining the Cornish mines. 
The comparatively early period at which steam- 
engines were employed in these works — the high 
price of the fuel consumed by their furnaces, which 
is necessarily brought from a considerable distance 
— and the circumstance that the gradual exhaustion 
of the more accessible and richer veins of ore ren- 
dered necessary increasing economy of working, 
in order to the profitable extraction of the deeper 
and less valuable ores, all combined to excite a 
apirit of emulation in the Cornish engineers, which 
have led to the most surprising results, though 
the more remarkable advances made by them have 
been realised since the year 1820. For the sake 
of convenient calculation and comparison, the 
amount of duty is expressed by the number of 
pounds weight which might be raised one foot high 
by the consumption of a bushel of coals ; and by 
bringing the average results of the working of 
steam pumping-engines at various periods to the 
same standard, it has been found that from the 
commencement of Watt’s improvements to the 
present time the pow'er obtainable from the con- 
sumption of a bushel of coal has been multiplied 
at least tenfold. 

The augmentation of power in proportion to the 
consumption of fuel, and, consequently, to the 
expense of working, was less the result of any 
one grand improvement, than of the combination 
of a great number of minor ameliorations in the 
details of working, attributable to the successful 
application of knowledge derived from practical 
experience. It must not, however, be inferred from 
this that the period under review was suffered to 
elapse without some inventions of marked and 
prominent character in this class of machinery. 
Of these, one of the most important was the intro- 
duction of what are called high-pressure steam- 
engines, in which the steam is heated to a higher 
degree, and, consequently, raised to a much greater 
degree of elasticity than in low-pressure en- 
gines, and its effect is produced solely by the pre- 
ponderance of its pressure over that of the atmo- 

* RiumII, pp. 845-848. 


sphere, without the aid of condensation to produce 
a partial vacuum. The advantages of this kind of 
engine consist in its comparative simplicity, light- 
ness, and compactness; qualities which render it 
peculiarly applicable to locomotive purposes, and 
in cases where saving of space is of importance. 
The idea of working an engine solely by the 
elasticity of steam raised to a very high temperature 
was by no means new ; and some of the earliest 
experiments of Watt were directed to this kind of 
engine. These, however, he soon abandoned , and 
he appears subsequently to have entertained a pre- 
judice against the use of high-pressure steam, 
probably on account of the risk of accidents by 
the bursting of the boilers in which it was gene- 
rated, a risk which it became comparatively easy 
to provide against as improvements were effected 
in the manufacture of machinery. At length 
Messrs. Richard Trevithick and Andrew Vivian, 
two engineers residing at Camborne, in Cornwall, 
in their endeavours to produce a steam-engine 
adapted for locomotive purposes, contrived a ma- 
chine, which immediately became a valuable ad- 
dition to the available machinery of the country : 
and, as the expiration of the extended term of 
Watt’s patent threw open his inventions to public 
use, many schemes were brought forward in which 
some features of his machine were combined with 
others of novel character. Among these one of the 
most prominent was the engine patented in 1804 
by a Cornish engineer named Arthur Woolfe, which 
may be familiarly described as^mbining the high- 
pressure non-condensing engine of Trevithick with 
the low-pressure condensing engine of Watt. 

Considerable improvements in the science of 
mining, and in the machinery employed for ex- 
tracting, dressing, and otherwise preparing mineral 
products for use, were effected during the period 
now under notice, as well as in those immediately 
preceding it. The most striking changes are those 
that have been effected in the working of coal-mines. 
Such excavations were formerly laid out with so 
little system, and with so imperfect a knowledge, 
that it frequently happened that not one-half of the 
contents of the mine was extracted. Before the 
close of the eighteenth century the use of timber 
pillars was partially introduced, and thus, instead 
of leaving about 60 per cent, of the coal unworked, 
which was not unusual in deep mines, from 40 to 
50 per cent, only was allowed to remain ; and by 
a further extension of this improved system, intro- 
duced in 1810, a still further portion of coal was 
rendered capable of extraction, so that 60 or 90 per 
cent, of the whole contents of the mine might be 
brought to market. A few years after that time 
Sir Humphry Davy’s safety-lamp was introduced. 
All other improvements, however, would have been 
of comparatively little value to the coal-miner, if 
he had not also found, in the increasing applica- 
tion of the steam-engine, an accession of power 
equal to the increasing exigences of his hazardous 
calling. 

No class of improvements relating to the prac- 
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tice of mining present a greater claim to notice 
than those which relate to ventilation, and to con- 
trivances for obviating the dimgers which arise 
from noxious and explosive gases. Dr. Ure * in- 
forms us that Before the steam-engine was ap- 
plied to the drainage of the mines, and the extraction 
of the coal, the excavations were of such limited 
extent, that when inflammable air accumulated in 
the fore-heads, it was usual in many collieries to 
fire it every morning.” In coal-mines laid out 
on the modern system, such rude and dangerous 
methods are superseded by a well-digested scheme 
of ventilation, bv which a current of air, descending 
what is called the down-cast shaft, is compelled, by 
the use of wooden partitions, double doors, and 
other contrivances, to pass successively through 
every gallery of the mine, and afterwards to escape 
by the up- cast shaft, carrying with it, as fast as it 
is emitted from the seams of coal, any deleterious 
or explosive gases which it may meet with in its 
course through the workings of the mine. It is 
said that the plan of coursing the air through the 
winding galleries, which in some cases extended to 
thirty miles or more, and, as it were, converting 
the whole of the passages into air -pipes, was ori- 
ginally contrived about the year 1760, by Mr. James 
Spedding, of Workington. f This system, however, 
v/as far from perfect ; and about the year 1 807 a 
very important improvement was invented by Mr. 
Buddie. Having devoted much attention to the 
subject, he perceived that if the current of air 
could be divided, so that that part wliich passed 
through the clean workings, or such as were free 
from inflammable gases, might pass off as usual 
by the furnace, while that part which coursed 
through the foul workings, and thereby became 
charged with explosive vapours, might be kept 
separate, and conducted into the up-cast shaft at 
such a distance above the furnace as to be secure 
from ignition, a principal cause of accident might 
he obviated. By arrangements formed upon this 
principle, and by the application of scientific know- 
ledge, which may frequently enable the mining en- 
gineer to predict and provide against, or at least 
mitigate the eflects of, sudden explosions, by baro- 
metric or other observations, the modem miner is 
enabled to carry on his operations with comparative 
safety in situations which would formerly have been 
deemed utterly impracticable. 

The safety-lamp invented by Sir Humphry Davy 
was contrived to afiford additional security to the 
miner, by enabling him to carry on his operations 
with but little risk in an atmosphere so highly 
charged with explosive gases as to ignite if the 
flame of a lighted candle be brought into contact 
with it; the occasional occurrence of which is 
inevitable even in the best ventilated and most 
carefully managed mines. Public attention was 
particularly drawn to this important subject in 
consequence of an unusually destructive explosion 
in the Felling colliery, near Newcastle, on the 

* Dictionary of ArU, Manufacturn. and p. MS 

i Ura'a Du^unary of Aru, Dec., art. ' Ventilation,’ p. 1S71. 
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2&th of May, 1812, by wliich ninety-two persons 
lost their lives; and within a lew yean after 
that awful calamity several varieties of nUety-lamp 
were contrived by ingemous men to meet the 
difficulty. None of these, however, were of a 
sufficiently practical character, excepting t^t in- 
vented by Sir Humphry Davy, the result of a 
course of philosophicsl investigation to which the 
attention of that eminent chemist was fint direct^ 
in 1815. He found that even the most explosive 
mixtures of gases required an intense heat, greater 
than the red- heat of iron, to inflame them, and alao 
that they could not be ignited through metallic tubea 
of very amall diameter. Thia diacovery led him to 
try the cfiect of woven wire-gauze, which he alao 
found to form, under ordinary circumatances, a 
complete harrier to the pasiage of flame, although 
it offered but little impediment to the passage of 
inflammable gas or of light. He therefore pro. 
duced a simple, cheap, and easily manageable lamp, 
the flame of winch was surrounded by a cylindrical 
cage of wire-gauze, accurately closed in at top and 
bottom BO as to prevent the admission of air except- 
ing through Its meshes or intcrsticea. 

Armed with this apparatus, the miner ia enabled 
fearlessly to enter workings of the most dongeroua 
character ; while the ignition of such inflammable 
gas as may pass through the wire-gauze into the 
cage of the lamp gives him an accurate knowledge 
of the extent to which the air is impregnated with 
fire-damp, and warns him when it is prudent to 
retire. 

Even the introduction of this lamp, however, 
has failed to put an cud to the fearful catoatrophea 
incidental to the invaluable laboura of the coal- 
miner, though there can he no reaaonable doubt 
that many more fatal accidents would have occurred 
but for its extensive use. From facta laid before 
the parliamentary committee above referred to, it 
would up^iear that, as nearly aa can he comput^, 
447 perauna were killed by accidenta in mines in 
the counties of Durham and Northumberland in 
the eighteen ycara preceding the invention of the 
* Davy,’ while in the eighteen years following its 
introduction the number of lives lost from similar 
causes in the same diatrict amounted to 538 It 
mutt, however, he remembered that in many cases 
it has been found impossible to persuade men to 
adopt the safety-lamp, because of its diminiabed 
light as compared with an open candle, while in 
some instances persons who have adopted it have 
been tempted, for the same reason, to take off the 
wire-guard when requiring additional light. More 
recent experiments nave Aown that the wire-gauze 
guard does not afford sufficient security who ex- 
posed to brisk currents of air, and, consequently, im- 
proved safety-lamps have bm oontriveo, in which 
there is an extenor covering of glass, teides the 
wire-gauze, an improvement which not only renders 
them far more secure, but also grestly increases the 
power of the light ; but without undervaluing these 
improvements, or claiming too much for the inven- 
tion, as it left the hands of Davy, we must look to 
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other causes than the adtoitted imperfection of the 
safety-lamp for an explanation of the increased 
number of colliery accidents in the North of Eng- 
land. The parliamentary committee of 1635 ob- 
served, in illustration of this increased fatality, that 
the quantity of coal raised has very greatly in- 
creased; that many dangerous mines have been 
successfully carried on, though in a most inflam- 
mable state, and that without injury to the general 
health of the people employed in them ; and that 
the feeling of security produced by the use of the 
safety-lamp led to the neglect, in a great measure, 
of the precautions and vigilance formerly called 
into exercise.* 

A new and moat valuable application of this 
mineral was effected during the present period in 
the manufacture of gas for illuminating streets and 
buildings. It is supposed that coal-gas was first 
applied to this purpose in 1792 by Mr. William 
Murdoch, a Cornish engineer, at his own house and 
offices at Redruth. On occasion of the peace of 
Amiens in 1802, this gentleman, who was long 
connected with Messrs. Boulton and Watt, illumi- 
nated part of the Soho works with gas-lights ; tmd 
in the years 1804-5 gas was applied to the light- 
ing of some extensive cotton-mills at Manchester. 
AWt the same time an enterprising German, 
named Winsor, endeavoured to attract public atten- 
tion to the advantages of the new light for illumi- 
nating the streets of Loudon. He lighted Pall 
Mall in 1807, and raised a subscription of 50,000/. 
for his experiments, the whole of which was sunk 
without any pecuniary return. But the practicabi- 
lity of the project was established; in 1813 the 
first chartered gas-company for lighting the metro- 
polis was formed ; and, though they laboured long 
amidst discouragement, they at len^h reaped their 
reward, and in a few years gas-lighting was intro- 
duced not only throughout London, but in all the 
principal towns in the country.t 

In a paper read by Mr. Joseph Came before the 
Royal Geological Society of Cornwall, in 1624,} 
which contains an account of the principal modem 
improvements in mining, especially as connected 
with the Cornish copper-mines, it is remarked that 
until within little more than half a century pre- 
vious to the above date ^ the art of mining in 
Cornwall” (for, as Mr. Came observes, it could 
then scarcely be called a science), ** as well as the 
sciences most nearly connected with it, had con- 
tinued almost stationary within the recollection of 
the oldest inhabitants.” Since that period, how- 
ever, numerous improvements have been introduced, 
not only in the art of mining itself, but also in the 
various processes more or less directly connected 
with it. Among those noticed in detail by Mr. 
Came arc improvements in ventilation, by which, 

* Dr. Ure’B Dictionary of Arts, &c., articlea * Pit-Coal,' * Lamp of 
Davy/ and ' Safety- X«mp Brport of Select Commlttea of the Houae 
of Oomniona on Aocidenta in Minea. 1885. 

t Dr.Ure*! Dlctloni^ of Arta, and Hebert'a Endueef'a and Meobanic'i 
EaevoloiMidIa, nit. ‘ (^Ltfhtinc;' Knight’a Lenadon, vol. L p. ill. 

t Thlalntereatins paper, ^ On the period of the commencement of 
Copper-mhifiig in Oomwell. and on the Improvements which have 
been made in Mlaing.' wee publiahed in the tiiird volume of the 
Transactions of the above Society, pp. 35-86. 
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among other advantages, the workmen had been 
enabl^, without increased injury to their health, 
to extend, except in peculiar cases, their time of 
work iu the mines from six to eight hours in every 
day. Formerly, from a deficiency either of capital 
or of enterprise, the miners seldom extended their 
operations beyond a single vein of ore, although 
others might exist in the immediate vicinity, and 
the miners were seldom supplied with a reserve of 
engine-power available in case of accident. But 
the case was materially altered when Mr. Came 
wrote, at a period sufficiently near to the close of the 
present period. ” There is,” he observes, ** a suffi- 
ciency of power for all occasions ; everything is in 
readiness before it is wanted, and, in consequence, 
an interruption of the work rarely happens, unless 
from circumstances which can neither be foreseen 
nor guarded against ; the sump (or deepest engine- 
shaft) is sunk BO rapidly, that a level may be 
driven into the lode every year in many of the 
deepest mines, and thus the lodes are more speedily 
and more fully explored ; the neighbouring country 
is ransacked in search of other lodes ; double the 
former number of workmen are employed; and 
the produce is amazingly increased.” “ Scarcely 
any mine,” he adds, “ thirty years ago produced 
500 tons of ore in a month, but we have lately 
seen a produce of nearly 1500 tons in the same 
period;” and, he further observes, “ All this ad- 
ditional labour is performed at nearly the same 
expense in draining the water, in agency, and in 
many other respects, as if onl^ half the number of 
workmen were employed.** These improvements, 
which were introduced so gradually as to render it 
difficult to assign them to their precise dates, were, 
as would appear by a subsequent part of Mr. 
Game’s communication,* accompanied by a marked 
increase of intelligence and desire for mental im- 
provement among the working miners. It is a 
noticeable point in the history of the British copper- 
trade, that, owing to the want of coal in Cornwall, 
and the heavy expense of conveying a sufficient 
quantity of coal to the mines, as was mrmerly done 
by some of the Cornish mining companies, it has 
been found most economical to convey the copper- 
ore to places where coal is abundant, for the pur- 
pose of smelting ; and, consequently, most of the 
Cornish copper, as well as that produced in Ire- 
land, has latterly been smelted in furnaces in the 
neighbourhood of Swansea. The consumption of 
coal in smelting the Cornish copper-ores was esti- 
mated, towards the close of the rei^ of George 
III., to be about 200,000 tons, and it was calcu- 
lated that about the same quantity was used in the 
various manufactures of brass and copper .t 
The chief circumstance of importance in the 
history of the tin trade towards the close of the 
eighteenth century, was the rise of the demand for 
British tin in China and India, the circumstances 
of which aie narrated in the preceding Book.} As 

* Trnni. Qeol. Soc. vol. iiu p. 86. 

f £diabui|;h Eucqrvlopvdia, art ' England.' 

4 See unto, vol. iii. pv 
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there ttitedt the £ait India Company undertook 
to purchaae a large quantity of tin for exportation 
at 75^ per ton ; but by the year 1809, owing to 
the increaaing demands of the home market, the 
price roee so materially that the producers of tin 
refused any longer to supply the Company at that 
price. Id 1611 the Company agreed to pay 78/. 
per ton, and, in 1812, 80/. per tun ; but, notwith- 
standing these advances, this branch of the tin 
trade entirely ceased in 1817, the supply of the 
home market being found more proAtable. The 
consumption of tin in Great Britain, which had been 
about 754 tons per annum in the decennial period 
from 1791 to 1800, was 1116 tons per annum on an 
average of the next ten years, 1801 to 1810, and 
1600 tons per annum on an average from 1811 to 
1820, after which it continued to rise at a still 
greater rate. To meet this increased demand there 
was, during the greater part of the period under 
review, no increase, but a trifling diminution, in the 
supply of tin from the Cornish mines, their annual 
average produce from 1801 to 1805 having been 
2720 tons; from 1806 to 1810, 2425 tons; and 
from 1811 to 1815, 2526 tons; while even during 
the last quinquennial period, from 1816 to 1620, 
though the average rose to 3411 tons, the supply 
was only about 166 tons per annum mure than in 
the last ten years of the eighteenth century. Be- 
tween 1783 and 1790 the proportion of British tin 
exported was about seven-tenths of the total pro- 
duce ; from 1791 to 1800 it w'us about three- 
fourths ; during the period embraced in the present 
Book it was about one-half; and since 1820 it has 
fallen to a much lower proportion. The price of 
British tin on an average, from 1811 to 1815, was 
not less than about 7/. per cwt. ; but, in 1820, it 
was as low as 3/. I3.f. 6d. per cwt. : this fall in 
price, and the comparatively low price of subse- 
quent years, being, as observed by M'Culloch,* 
owing to a variety of causes, “ partly to improvc- 
snents in the art of working the mines, partly to 
Che increased supply of roet^ obtained from them, 
and partly and principally to the competition of 
the tin of Banca and of the Malay countries.” 
■“ Previously to 1814,*' he proceeds, “we had in 
some measure a monopoly of the market of the 
world. But since then the Banca mines have been 
wrought with unusual spirit; and their produce 
has been so much increased, as not only fully to 
supply the market of China, to which we formerly 
exported from 600 to 1000 tons, but to meet us in 
every European market.” 

A few ototiatical statements will suffice to show 
bow greatly the British iron manufactures were 
(extended during the present period, undec the 
(combined influence of improvements in the pro- 
cesses of manu&cture, and increased demand, not 
only for ordinary purposes, but for many purposes 
to which iron had been applied recently for the 
Ant time. The returns quoted in the preceding 
Bookt show tW in the year 1802, about the 

• DktiOBarj of CommoKO. ait. *Tla.’ 
t Boo aalo. vol. U>- p* 
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commo^cement of the p rwiii t period, Oteat Britain 
posMssed 168 blaat. funweea^ pfododiig about 

170.000 torn of iron anni^y. In IBQfl, imcord- 
ing to estimates made upon oGUMion el Uin leviind 
of a scheme for taxing the im manuflietoib 
iropoeing a tax upon pig-iron, there were >997 
fumacea for smelting iron-ore by meana of coke 
fuel, the annual produce of which amounted to 
about 250,000 tons, although it b stated that only 
159 furnaces were in a sute of activity at once. 
How greatly the manufacture increased after the year 
1806 may be understood from the fact that in 1820, 
after the return of peace had destroyed one im- 
portant source of demand, the amount of iron pro- 
duced annually waa about 400,000 tons, of which 
Wales produced 150,(X)0 tons, or more than was 
made in the whole of Groat Britain in 1796 ; while 

180.000 torn were produced in Shropshire and 
Staffordshire, 50,000 tuns in Yorkshire and Derby- 
shire. and 20,000 tons in Scotland, and a few other 
places in England. In tlic valuable sketch of the 
industrial resources of the country, published aliout 
the close of the reign of George III., in the article 
* England,' in the * Supplement to the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica,* it is observed that the re- 
turn of peace, by suspending entirely the demand 
of government, caused a long and general inacti- 
vity in this important manufacture. “ Many of 
our iron-works,” wc arc here informed, “ were 
suspended, and the workmen with their families 
reduciid, in 1816 and 1817, to great diatreaa. Tem- 
porary relief was aflbrdcd them by private sub- 
scriptions, and by application of the {Htor'a-mte ; 
but it was not until the general revival of butitieta 
in the latter part of 1618, that the workmen were 
restored to employment, or enabled to earn even a 
scanty livelihood.” 

The imports of foreign iron to this country, 
although greatly diminished prior to the close of 
the eighteenth century, cunlinued to average as 
much as 34,000 Ions per annum in the five yeara 
ending with 1805; hut the increaicd activity of 
the British iron-w'orks, and improved quality of 
their produce, greatly reduced the demand for 
foreign iron before the close of the period. And, 
while the home consumption increased in a sur- 
prising degree, and the importation of foreign iron 
was greatly reduced (being, indeed, almost con- 
fined to the supply of Swedish iron for the purpose 
of making atecl, for which it is peculiarly aoapted), 
a rapid increase was ukmg place in the exports ot 
iron and iron goods from this country. 

Among the more important of the new appliefe^ 
tiona of iron during the twenty years under review 
were its employment in the construction of aua- 
pension-bridges, of the introduction of which an 
account has been already given, and iu the con- 
struction of chain-cables. The use of iron chains 
in lieu of hempen cables was au^mted aa early as 
the year 1771, by M. Bougainville who, for want 
of such a means of security, had, one occasion, 
lost six anchors in the space of nine days, and 
consequently been in immiiietit danger of ibi|H 
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wreck.* Notwithstindkig this suggestion, end the 
frequent occurrence of accidents from the failure of 
the ordinary cables, it was not until forty years after 
the above date, when, from 1808 to 1814, the 
difficulty of importing hemp from foreign countries 
raised it to a very high price, that chain-cables 
were manufactured to any important extent. Mr. 
Slater, a surgeon in the navy, who obtained a 
patent on the subject in 1806, is said to have been 
the first to revive the idea ; but he seems not to 
have possessed the means of carrying his proposals 
into effect. In 1811, however, Captain Brown, of 
the West India merchant service, whose share in 
the invention of suspension-bridges has been no- 
ticed in a preceding page, employed chain-cables 
in his vessel, the ‘ Penelope,’ of 400 tons burden ; 
and the result of his experiments was so satis- 
factory as to lead to the speedy adoption of iron- 
cables, and also, in some degree, to the substitu- 
tion of iron for hemp in the standing rigging of 
ships. Several improvements were subsequently 
introduced in the construction of chain-cables • and 
so important did they appear to the shipping in- 
terest, after the lapse of a few years, that, when 
Mr. Huskisson proposed in parliament, in the 
year 1825, a reduction of the import duty on fo- 
reign iron, he insisted especially on the great im- 
portance of a reduction to favour the importation of 
Swedish iron, on account of its use in the fabrica- 
tion of the best chain-cables. 

Among improvements effected during this period 
in the processes connected with the manufacture 
of iron and steel, mention may be made of a me- 
thod patented in 1800 by Mr. Mushet, of Glas- 
gow, to whose exertions the science of metallurgy 
in this country is deeply indebted, for the fusion 
of malleable iron, or of iron ore, in such a manner 
as to convert them immediately into cast-steel, of 
such a quality as to be malleable and capable of 
welding. This process effected an important sav- 
ing of time and expense, and produced a metal so 
perfectly fusible as to be capable of casting in 
moulds of any shape, and subsequently finished by 
filing and polishing, suitable for the casting of 
stoves, grates, kitchen utensils, many kinds of 
wheels, and other portions of mill-work, as well as 
various other sorts of machinery and useful ar- 
ticles which could not be cast by any previous pro- 
cess. Another kindred invention, which has proved 
highly important in the extension of certain 
branches of the hardware manufacture, was pa- 
tented in 1804 by Samuel Lucas, a Sheffield 
manufacturer. By this process, cast-iron, either 
in pigs or in small manufactured articles, may be 
refined and rendered malleable and fit for many 
purposes for which wrought or rolled iron was 
formerly necessary, and may also be made greatly 
to resemble steel in colour, hardness, and brilliancy 
of fracture. Holland observes, that the discovery 
was presently turned to a large practical account ; 
.... the variety of new and useful purposes 
to which it might be applied were soon found 

* M Gnlloch'i Dletionary of ComiDerce, art. * Cablet.' 


to include the casting of all sorts of cutlery articles 
and edge-tools, from the largest to the smallest, 
with the utmost facility and he adds, ** from 
that time to the present moment immense quanti- 
ties of wares, bearing in the trade the equivocal 
designation of run-steely have been daily cast, and 
treated on the principle of the fore-mentioned dis- 
covery; without, however, the pig-metal under- 
going any alterative process whatever between the 
blast-furnace and the melting-pot”* In this way 
are made great quantities of bridle-bits, stirrups, 
common knives and forks, snuffers, and various ar- 
ticles which are intended to receive an exterior coat 
of superior metal, such as goods which are plated on 
steel. Nails are also extensively manufactured in 
this way at a very cheap rate, and, though the metal 
is inferior in strength and toughness to hammered 
and rolled iron, the process must be considered of 
great importance, as its introduction has occasioned 
the production of many excellent articles at not 
more than half the expense at which they could 
otherwise be made. 

How important the manufacture of hardware, 
in its almost innumerable branches, had become 
during the present period, may be conceived from 
an estimate published in 1815 by the late Mr. 
William Stevenson, in an article on the statistics 
of England, in the ‘Edinburgh Encyclopsedia,’ 
according to which the gross value of all the articles 
annually made of iron, of every description, was 
then about 10,000,000/. and the number of per- 
sons employed in their fabrication about 200,000. 
The annual value of articles made of brass and 
copper was estimated at 3,000,000/., and the 
number of persons employed upon them ut 50,000 ; 
and the value of the steel, plated, and hardware 
articles, including toys,t at 4,000,000/., giving 
employment to 70,000 persons. 

One of the branches of our manufactures in metal 
which claims special notice is the manufacture of 
fire-arms, of the earlier progress of which some 
notices are given in the preceding Book.| It ap- 
pears that long after this branch of industry was 

• Holland! ' Miuiufootures in Metal/ i. This writer 

adds, " Such ii. the malleability of thu material, when good, and carc' 
fblly treated, that «c have lecn it drawn out by hammering to llie 
finenew of a knitting-needle, and on taking a bit of it to an expeneuced 
Workman, and deiiring him to forge it into a imall blade, he lucceeded 
in the attempt, althongh the point rather crumbled ; and on hardening 
and breaking it he thought it looked like pretty good eteel, until told 
that it was a piece of what he then called eait-iron." A fhrther ac 
count of the branch of manufacture founded upon Lucaa’a pmoeH ii 
given in llebort’s ’ Engineer’s and Mechanic^a Encyclo|iiBdia/ art. 
'Iron/ VOl, 1. pp. 783, 764. 

f The term tuifs, aa employed in connexion with the hardware 
mauufuctiire, ha! a very extended slgnifleation. Holland deacribe! 
*' heavy steel toys," m a class of articles made by the BlrmnigbaB 
manufacturers, diflenug but little, in most respects, fh>m the utidM 
known as '* Lucoxhire tools," excepting in their Inferior workman- 
■hlp and more showy character. " To enumerate all the * toya* tA this 
class," he observes, " would be to trani«ribe a large list of miseella* 
neons cheap and ueeful wares, flrom a Joiner’s hammer to a dioe- 
maker'a tack. . . . The pinoen of the lost named workman and the 
edged nippors’commanly in use for breaking up loaf-siifar, ore bou 
of them well known apMimena of the antanoive maaufheture now ad- 
verted to. . . . Light ateel ’ toys’’ embraoe theamallar. more deUeate. 
and more ornamental articles of steel, amhneiiig bnekJea. and a 
great varMy of trinkets for which Bngtand was formerly indalM W 
Milan, Berlin, oiul ether maru.”— JfaamiuMrw m Matd. wl* 

li. p. 319, See. Burke appearn to have misanaeiatood tha taelmleal 
meaning of the term * toys' when he mlled Birnihighain *' the toy 
shop of Europe." 

t See ante, vol. lU. p. W3. 
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established at Birmingham, guns marked ** Lon- 
don,*’ were generally preferred to those which bore 
the name of the former place, and that conae- 
quently the Birmingham gun- makers were in the 
habit of stamping their goods “ London.** An 
attempt was made in 1813 to put an end to this 
practice, and a bill was introduced into the House 
of Commons to compel eyery manufacturer of fire- 
arms to mark them with .his real name and place 
of abode. **The Birmingham gun-makers/' ul>> 
serves Holland, ** took the alarm, petitioned the 
House against the bill, and thirty-two gun-makers 
instantly subscribed 650/. to defray the expense of 
opposing it.** “They represented,** he adds, 

“ that ‘they made the component parts of the Lon- 
don guns, which, in fact, were only put together 
and marked in the metro{)olis.** Their resistance 
was successful, for the obnoxious bill was defeated, 
and shortly afterwards the gun-makers of Birming- 
ham were allowed to erect a proof-house of their 
own, where all fire-arms manufactured in the 
neighbourhood are subjected to the proof re()uired 
by the Board of Ordnance, and subsequently re- 
ceive a distinguishing stamp * 

A highly important improvement in the manu- 
facture of gun-barrels was efiected about the year 
1611, and patented by Mr. John Bradley, a Staf- 
fordshire ironmaster. From the account of tliis 
invention, given by Mr. Babbage.t it would appear 
that this improvement, which consisted in a mode 
of forming akelpst, or bars of iron about three feet 
long, four inches wide, and equal iii thickness to 
the substance of the intended barrel, by an inge- 
nious process of rolling, which gave additional 
thickness and strength to the part intended to form 
the breech, was occasioned by a combination to 
obtain increased wages on -the part of the workmen, 
who had been accustomed to forge skelps by hand. 
The superior skill required in the operation secured 
them good wages, but, as their demands upon this 
occasion were very exorbitant, the rolling process 
alluded to w'as contrived to supersede the necessity 
for their services. While it was successful in this 
respect, the new process was further advantageous 
in producing skelps of superior quality to those 
forged by hand. It is a remarkable fact, that a 
few years later a kindred improvement in the 
welding of the skelps into barrels by machinery 
in lieu of hand labour was brought into profitable 
operation under very similar circumstances. 

Of the immense extent of this manufacture an 
idea may be formed from the fact stated by Mr. 
McCulloch, t that between the years 1804 and 
1616, the Birmingham manufacturers made, on 
account of government and the private trade, 
nearly 5,000,000 fire-arms. It ap^rs from au- 
thorised returns quoted in a pamphlet upon the 
manufiustare of fire-arma, by Mr. Paraoos,} that 

* Rollaad*! HannfhcturM In McUl, ml. II., p. t5. 

t leoaoKf of HaeliiiMrjr um) MaJMbietiirM. awt. I6S. Foithar 
mniottUn ofthia inventiaa an glmu by flollaad. ml 11 p fS. 

I BlaUaUcal Aceuoat of the Bntlah Kapln, I- SB6. 

I Hollandrafara to Ibla pampblat on pp. 113, tha weond 
mlame of his Manafhetana Id Metal, from vhieh the muinlDf frcla 
la the above paragraph are ilarivrd 
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from 1804 to 1815, dunng the war, more than 
two-thirds of the fire-arma made for the Board of 
Ordnance were made in Birmingham ; and that 
tlie numbers of stands of arms fihbrumted there for 
the British government in the years ISIS and 
1813 were 288,741 and 320,643 reapectifely. 
During tlie period of greatest activity Hollanti ob- 
serves that It was understood that the Birmingham 
manufacturers msde a musket per minute,* and 
supplied them to the British guvtrument at the con- 
tract price of 363. each. After the peace a great 
reduction took place in the price, and, in 1830, 
when the French government contracted with 
British manufaciurers for the supply of 140,000 
stands of arms, the price paid, w'hich was considered 
liberal, w'os about 28 francs, or not quite 23«. per 
gun. 

The first twenty years of the present century 
witnessed considerable changes in the cutlery trade, 
and even in the manufacture itself, owing to the 
increasing importance of a class of speculators 
termed iactors, who took advantage of the tluctua- 
tiun of the market to purchase large Quantities of 
goods at a depreciated price, and woo, by their 
enterprising spirit, soon obLained considerable in* 
fiueiice in the foreign markets, and conductetl their 
dealings on s<i extensive a scale as to throw trades- 
men of the old school into the background. For- 
merly the artisans employed in the cutlery manu- 
facture were generally paid by the piece, and em- 
ployed in workshops supplied with the necessary 
toois and machinery by the master manufacturers, 
who found all the materials, and conducted all 
iiegociations with the parties who supplieil them, 
and the dealers or exporting merchants who pur- 
chased the finihhcd goods. When, however, sea- 
sons of commercial depression succeeded one an- 
other, 08 they did during part of the present period, 
this system could no longer be maintained ; many 
of the masters were ruined, and the operatives, 
pressed by reduced prices and want of work, be- 
took themselves to the factors, who first advanced 
money to enable them to procure the necessary 
touli, and then supplied materials for making up 
into finished articles on terms so exceedingly low, 
that they were often sold for less than the amount 
of the mere wages of labour would be in an ordinary 
course of business. This arrangement caused a 
vast over-firoduction of cheap and worthless wares, 
destroyed the good feeling which bad previously 
existed between masters and workmen, and iiso 
reduced the operator to a state of abject servility, 
much of his scanty remuneration being paid not 
in money, but in articles of food and clothing, 
supplied upon wliatever terms the factors mi|^t 
I cbo^ to impose. 

Another circumstance of importance in the 
history of the cutlery manufacture wu the paaring 

• Stippeviai Um verk lo bs etrriMl os I sisssMiU/, alghl wU 4ay. 

thb worm bs st Os isM o| SSS.TfO iss |mt of 
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work to be esrrM on dorte ■tstMS hosr* («!? In moi daj ttw 
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of an act in the year 1614, by which the exclusive 
privileges granted to the corporation of cutlers of 
Hallamsliire in 1624 were abolished, and all per- 
sons were allowed to carry on business within the 
district indiscriminately, without being freemen, 
having served an apprenticeship, or having obtained 
from the corporation a mark for their goods. 
** This liberal and judicious measure,” observes 
Mr. M*Culloch, “ has been of great service to the 
town (of Sheffield), by inducing men of talent and 
enterprise, from all parts of the country, to settle 
in it, where their competition and industry have 
had the best effects.” • 

Holland relates, in his historical notice of the 
manufacture of metal buttons, a branch of industry 
of no trifling importance in this country, that pre- 
vious to the year 1814 upwards of 1000 persons 
were employed in Birmingham in the production 
of a fancy white metal button, cut by an engine, 
which was a cheap showy article, of which an im- 
mense quantity were exported to the continent ; 
but that “ a single artisan, well acquainted with the 
processes of the manufacture, happening to be 
detained by Bonaparte, stated to the French go- 
vernment his ability to establish a workshop, and 

produce the button He was immediately 

patronised : — the trade presently left Birmingham, 
and France supplied the markets of Europe.” 
“ Another article,” he proceeds, ** called the Bath 
metal drilled shank-button, and of which, at one 
time, 20,000 gross (or 2,880,000 buttons) per 
week were made in Birmingham, was lost in the 
same way.” t 

Stevenson, in his account of the manufactures of 
England in the ‘ Edinburgh Encyclopedia,* in 1 815, 
estimated the total value of the articles annually ma- 
nufactured at Birmingham at about 2,000,000/., 
of which one-half was for home consumption, while 
the greater part of the- remaining half was ex- 
ported, when the trade was open, to the United 
States. The gross annual value of the manu- 
I'actures of Sheffield and its neighbourhood he 
estimated at upwards of 1,000,000/., probably 
about 1,200,000/.; of which, also, about one-half 
W'ere for home consumption, while one-third of 
the whole produce had, when the commercial 
intercourse with America was open, been sent to 
the United States, chiefly in the form of knives, 
forks, and saws. 

Of lead, Mr. Stevenson estimated that from 
12,000 to 15,000 tons were then produced an- 
nually from the British mines. The produce of 
lead in this country has been somewhat on the 
decline for a considerable time, and the price has 
been very greatly affected by the vast supplies of 
very rich ore obtained from the Spanish mines, 
which have gradually supplanted those of England 
and Wales in the supply of a considerable portion 
of the foreign trade. 

The manufacture of zinc is a branch of British 
industry the commencement of which may be 

* Statiitiflal Account of the BrltUh Empire, i, 70S* 
t Muaraoturei in Metal, iii. 8S0, 880. 


assigned to the pesent period. Though previously 
of considerable importance as a constituent of brass, 
zinc was not manufactured into wire or domestic 
utensils until about the year 1805, down to which 
time, indeed, it was, from its want of malleability 
under similar circumstances to other metals, called 
a semi-metal. In that year, however, a patent was 
obtained by Meesrs. Hobson and Sylvester for a 
method of manufacturing zinc into wire, and into 
vesaels and utensila for culinary and other pur. 
poses ; and a second patent, obtained by the same 
parties in the same .year, specified an application 
of zinc, in the form of sheets, for sheathing ships, 
roofing buildings, and lining waterspouts. These 
patents have led to a very important branch of me- 
talline manufactures ; while the galvanic proprties 
of the metal, and the lightneBs of sheet-zinc, as 
compared with sheet-lead, have lead to its adoption 
for many useful purposes with great advantage.* 
Having noticed the most prominent points in the 
history of our metalline manufactures, we proceed 
very briefly to glance at other branches of indus- 
try dependent upon our mineral riches. Of these, 
the manufacture of salt, from its importance in a 
commercial point of view, claims particular regard. 
No country is better supplied with brine springs, 
and also with beds of fossil or rock-salt, than Eng- 
land ; and salt has been made, from a very remote 
era, from the brine springs at Northwich, Wins- 
ford, Middlewich, and other places contiguous to 
the river Weaver in Clieshire, and likewise at 
Droitwich in Worcestershire.i^pf the beds of rock- 
salt, the first was discovered in 1670, about thirty- 
four yards below the surface, in searching for 
coal, in the vicinity of Northwich. In the early 
part of the eighteenth century, owing to the im- 
perfection of the processes by which it was pre- 
pared, our salt was considered inferior to that of 
foreign countries, and consequently, while a consi- 
derable quantity of foreign salt was imported, but 
little British was exported ; but the introduction 
of improved processes caused the salt manufacture 
to rise subsequently to considerable importance. 
Mr. McCulloch states, on the authority of Hol- 
land’s * Cheshire,’ that during the ten years ending 
with 1806 the average quantity of white or manu- 
factured suit brought down the A\'eaver was 
139,317 tons per annum, and the average quantity 
of rock-salt, which was chiefly intended for exporta- 
tion to Ireland and to foreign countries, 51,109 
tons. Both of these branches of trade have since 
been considerably extended. During the whole of 
the period embraced in this Book, the domestic 
consumption was greatly restricted by the high 
excise duty on salt, which amounted to 5s. per 
bushel in 1798, but was subsequently raised to the 
enormous amount of 15s. per bushel, being about 
forty times the cost of the salt. How greatly this 
exorbitant tax must have limited the conaumption 
of salt may be presumed from the calculations of 
Mr. Porter, who computes the average consump- 
tion for the years 1827 to 1634, after the total 

• HdluA. toL.IU. pp. M. 87. 
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repeal of the excise duty, at an amount exceeding^ 
by more than 430 per cent., the average for the 
years 1801 to 1808. 

Of the extent of the improvementa introduced 
since the commencement of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, in the manufacture of earthenware and por- 
celain, some idea may be formed from the remark 
made by Mr. McCulloch, on the authority of 
information received frbm the Potteries, that a 
workman can, at the present day, produce about 
four times the quantity of earthenware that he 
could in 1790 ; and, as the labour expended on the 
manufacture forms the principal item in the cost 
of the finished arlicles, this saving of labour has 
been * accompanied by a very great fail in ]irice. 
So far as regards the higher departments of the 
potter’s art, the competition induced by this great 
reduction of price has been rather injurious th.in 
otherwise, as the abundance of cheap and showy, 
but inferior wares, has in some degree superseded 
the demand for the superior and necessarily ex- 
pensive qualities of porcelain. This remark, how- 
ever, applies chiefly to the decorative branches of 
the art, the quality of llie body or substance of 
British porcelain having received such improve- 
ments as to raise the best specimens to a very near 
approach to perfection. 

It has been stated in the preceding Book,* that 
for many years after the invention of Dr. Cart- 
wright’s power-loom that machine was not brought 
into profitable operation. One diflTiculty was ob- 
viated by the invention, in lri03, by William Rad- 
clilfe, of Stockport, of an ingenious machine for 
dressing warp before placing it in the loom. Other 
ingenious men also directed their attention, about 
the same time, to the improvement of the power- 
loom, and Mr. H. Horrocks, another Stockport 
cotton manufacturer, obtained patents in 1803, 
1805, and 1815, for an improved loom, which 
was constructed wholly of iron, and was found so 
superior to its predecessors in simplicity and com- 
pactness, as to be the only loom which, for a long 
period, came into general use. Baines, however, 
states that there were not more than 2400 power- 
looms, and 100 dressing-machines, in use in the 
year 1813. But Horrocks’s loom was adopted so 
extensively before the close of this period that the 
total number in use in Great Britain in 1 820 was 
14,150, of which 12,150 were in England, and 
2000 in Scotland. t 

Improvements were likewise proceeding during 
the present period in spinning and the various 
other processes which precede the operation of 
weavbK ; and Mr. Keunedy observed about 1815, 
since which time many improvements have been 
effected, that one person could, with the spinning 
ma^inery then in use, produce as much yarn in 
a given lime as 200 persons could have done fiffy 
years before.^ 
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The rate of increase in tbt impo^talieo of cotton* 
wool in the decennial period 1801 to 181 1, 
as compared with the preeeding period of eoual 
length, was, according to a tame given by Mr. 
Bainea;,* 39^ per cent. ; while the next demnial 
period, from 1811 to 1821, exhibited a fiirtber in- 
crease of 93 per cent. 

Prior to the period embrsced in the present 
Book there were no statutory restrictions upon the 
employment of children in mills and factories, sl- 
though several benevolent individuals, sroong whom 
Sir Robert Peel stood prominent, hsd interested 
themselves in the matter. In 1802, hoo’ever, an 
act was passed with a view to protecting the health 
and morals of apprentices and other young peraona 
employed in factories; and, in 1816, Partner regu- 
lations for the same purposes were imposed by an 
enactment which received the name of Sir Robert 
Peel’s act. 

The spinning of flax by automatic machinery 
is comparatively of recent introduction. It waa 
not,” observes Mr. Porter, ” until quite the end of 
the last century, that flax spinning- mills were firat 
erected in the north of England and in Scotland.*' 
** Before that time,” he adds, ** the operation of 
spinning was altogether performed by woman in 
their own dwellings.” l^p to the year 1814, alao, 
according to the same authority, the yarn apun in 
mills was sold to weavers or to dealers who acted 
as middlemen between the spinners snd weavers; 
but about that time some spinners became also 
roanufaciurers of linen. It was at a still later 
period that power-loom weaving a as applied, both 
in England and Scotland, to the manufacture of 
linen. Since the peace of 1815, however, both 
flax-spinning and other branches of the linen ma- 
nufacture have made cstrnordiuaTy advances at and 
in the neighbourhood of Dundee. In Ireland, also, 
the increase of linen manufacture during the pre* 
sent period waa very great.t 

For a very long period the woollen manufacture, 
lieing considered the staple branch of British ms* 
nufacturing industry, was the object of a system of, 
so-called, protective legislation. Regulations, pro- 
hibiting the employment of new machinery, sod 
restricting the numwr of looms to be used in any 
one place, continued to form part of the law of the 
land until the present period, and opposed an im- 
portant obstacle to the improvement of the manu- 
facture. In conaequence, hbwever, of an inquiry 
into the circumatances of the woollen manufacture, 
by a committee of the House of Commons, in 1806, 
these old restrictive acts were repealed, and ttie 
introduction of improved machinery into almost 
every branch of the manufacture soon followed. 
Down to the year 1802 the importation of foreign 
wool into this country was quite free ; but in t w 
year a duty of 5 j. 3d. per cwt was imposed. The 
import dutv waa raised in 1813, after fome inter- 
mediate changea, to 6*. Sd, per cwt; and in 
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1819, after some further changes, it was increased 
by Mr. Vansittart to the enormous amount of 
56s. per cwt., or 6d. per lb., a rate which, while it 
was maintained, proved highly injurious to the 
manufacture, diminished the exports of woollen 
goods, and producing other evils which lasted, in 
some degree, even after its repeal. Until the year 
1814, most of the foreign wool imported was 
brought from Spain ; but since that time Germany, 
which during the war had supplied a very trifling 
quantity, has yielded a very large supply. 

Among other branches of our textile manufac- 
tures, that of hosiery made considerable progress 
during this period. It was estimated in 1812 that 
there were then about 29,590 stocking-frames at 
work in the united kingdom, whereas thirty years 
earlier the number had been estimated at only 
about 20,000.* Probably about one-third of those 
employed in 1812 were used for making cotton 
hose. The bobbin-net manufacture was another 
branch of industry which rose to great importance 
during this period, in consequence of numerous in- 
genious inventions, of which the most prominent 
was the improved lace-frame, patented in 1809 by 
Mr. John Heathcote, of Loughborough, a machine 
which has occasioned such extraordinary perfec- 
tion and cheapness in this beautiful manufacture as 
to all but exterminate the old manufacture of 
pillow-lace. 

Of the progress of calico-printing, without 
pausing to notice the improvements introduced in 
the process, which were, however, far from un- 
important, It may suffice to state that the quantity 
printed in 1820, though somewhat lower than in 
one or two previous years, was 5,456,196 pieces, 
which, at an average duty of 5 j. per piece, yielded 
a duty of 1,614,049/. 

From almost the infancy of the art of printing, 
the printing-press had been the subject of but few 
improvements; and about the commencement of 
the nineteenth century it was a machine of very 
rude construction and limited efficiency. Lord 
Stanhope, who devoted much attention to the im- 
provement of the typographic art, introduced an 
admirable machine about that time, which, with- 
out any material deviation from the principle of the 
old wooden printing-press, was very superior to it 
in power, aa well as in compactness and conve- 
nience, and which was formed wholly of iron ; and 
his press, which still continues in reputation under 
the name of the Stanhope press, became the proto- 
type of an almost endless variety of iron presses, 
all of them so vastly superior to the old wooden 
press, that, in the few instances in which that is 
yet used, it is only employed for printing proof- 
sheets, or for similar inferior purposes. Plans 
hod been suggested even before the close of 
the eighteenth century for printing by means 
of cylinders, which should have a continuous 
action, capable of producing many more impres- 
sions in a given time than the alternating action of 
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the common press, and also offering greater facili- 
des for the use of automatic power ; and William 
Nicholson, the editor of the * Philosophical Journal,’ 
obtained a patent for such a machine about the 
year 1790. It was not, however, till several years 
later that, after a long series of experiments, a prac- 
tical machine was brought into operation, by the 
ingenuity of M. Kunig, a native ot Saxony, aided 
by the enterprise of Messrs. Thomas Bensley, 
George Woodfall, and Richard Taylor, extensive 
printers in London. They succeeded as early as 
April, 1811, in producing a machine with winch 
3000 copies of sheet H of the ‘ New Annual Re- 
gister* for 1810 were printed, this being the first 
portion of a book ever printed solely by an automatic 
machine;* and, after many further experiments, 
a machine was constructed for printing the ‘ Times* 
newspaper, the number of which for the 29ih of 
November, 1814, announced to its readers that it 
was the first sheet of paper ever printed by steam- 
impelled machinery. Of the subsequent extension, 
or the remarkable results, of this grand improve- 
ment it is needless to say anything ; but it may be 
well to add the dates which mark the earliest ap- 
plications in this country, on an extensive scale, 
of another invention of perhaps equal importance 
in facilitating the extension of cheap literature, the 
art of stereotyping, of which some notices are given 
in the preceding Book.f The revival and prac- 
tical application of this art was effected in a 
great measure by the exertions of Earl Stanhope ; 
and after it had been brought^© comparative per- 
fection at his seat at Chevening, in Kent, it was 
communicated to the universities of Cam bridge 
and Oxford, at which places stereotype works were 
first issued in the years 1807 and 1809, respec- 
tively.} In those branches of printing more closely 
allied to the fine arts, the beautiful art of litho- 
graphy was, towards the close of this period, offer- 
ing facilities for the production of works of art of 
a totally new and very useful character, and the 
introduction of steel plates in lieu of copper foi 
engraving book-illustrations, maps, and other 
works of art, of which great numbers of impres- 
sions were required, was affording a kind of parallel, 
equally important in its peculiar branch of art or 
industry, to the stereotyping process. 

The time from 1802 to 1820 forms a very im- 
portant period in the history of Agriculture in this 
county. Attracted by the high prices of every 
description of agricultural produce, capital was 
freely expended in bringing land into cultivation, 
and in developing the fertility of that already under 
the plough. At first it was the tenants rather than 
the landlords who reaped the advantages attending 
the rite in the price of agricultural produce ; but 
between 1792 and 1812 rents were doubled or 
even trebled in amount. Extensive districts which, 
at the commencement of the period, were cropped 
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only by rabbits, fed flocks of geese, or served as 
pasture for the half-starved straggling sheep, or 
other live-stock of the cottager, before the close 
of the period exhibited the rich exuberance of 
superior cultivation. The progress of population, 
as well as the peculiar circumstances of the country 
(luring the war, and the casualty of the seasons, 
accelerated these changes. The increase of popu- 
lation from 1811 to 1821 was 20 per cent, in 
Cambridgeshire; 19 per cent, in Lincolnshire and 
Bedfordshire; and 18 per cent, in Norfolk; each 
of these counties being distinguished for the exten- 
sion and improvement of its agriculture. I 

During the present period many of the practicei | 
.of isolated districts which had become pre-eminent 
for their superior husbandry were brought into 
operation over a wider surface. The downs, wolds, 
and clays were fertilised by chalk ; ‘ marling * 
rendered the barren sands fruitful ; by the admix- 
ture of clay the fens and peats became productive ; 
and lime corrected the acid soil of the moorlands. 
Experiments were made on the efficacy of new 
manures and composts. Draining was more ex- 
tensively practised. The improvement of live- 
stock was zealously pursued. Root crops and 
artificial grasses were more extensively cultivated, 
and new varieties of each were introduced. There 
was nothing netr in these operations; most of them, 
indeed, had been practised from time immemorial , 
but it was only here and there where they were 
formerly common, while now they promised to 
become universal. The working farmer, stimu- 
lated by the examples around him, betook himself 
to new processes, which called forth a greater de- 
gree of intelligence than the old routine course 
which he formerly pursued without much thought 
as to Its practical object. The old and clumsy im- 
plements of his calling were discarded, as the 
course of improvement in which he had made a 
beginning required others of a better construction, 
and some were wanted adapted to entirely new | 
pu^po^e8. It was this more general departure j 
from the spirit of routine, in every department of I 
rural economy, which more particularly marked j 
the present period. In 1810 the late Sir Hum- 
phry Davy published his ‘ Agricultural Che- 
mistry ;* but the triumph of scientific agriculture 
is reserved for a period even beyond the present 
day. 

It is unnecessary to enter into a minute detail 
of the various processes by which the agriculture 
of the country was brought nearer to perfection in 
the last eighteen or twenty years of the reign of 
George III.; but we may briefly indicate their 
general tendency. Under the old system of Eng- 
lish husbandry the clay lands produced the great 
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bulk of the food of the country. According to the 
old distich — 

" When th« land dolh th« eUy. 

It !■ Olil I 

Hui whan (ha clay doth ShnI lh« nad. 

Oil, then t hurra bir IMd K«(||d«^ 1" 

I The tendency, then, of the changes which took 
place in the period from 1602 to 1820, changes 

I still operating in a sphere which is grsdually en- 

I larging, was to transfer the capability of luppmng 
the bulk of the food for the population from the 
clays to the light arable soils. '1 he imprtivement 
of these soils, and the secret of their produciive- 
ness, are to be attributed to the introduction of 
root-crops and of artificial grasses as food for cattle, 
which leads to a more perfect tillage, and a pro- 
gressive enrichment of the soil. The old grass 
lands, on which our ancestors depended for a supply 
of animal food, could only fatten a limited quantity 
of stock, and, as there was little hay for winter 
keep, they were under the neceuiiy of making 
large provision of salt meat for winter consumption. 
We chiefly owe the luxury of freah meat all the 
year round to the introduction of the common 
turnip ; and, if we could not have thus repaired the 
deficiency of our meadows, a large proportion of 
the fiopulatiun would have been debarred from 
animal food, either salt or fresh. The common 
tuniip, however, cannot he jireservcd later than 
February ; and the next step in the course of im- 
provement was the intriHluctiun of the Swedish 
turnip, which carries the feeder of stock to the 
end of March ; while mangold- wurzel, which is 
of still later introduction, brings him to the period 
when, under superior management, early spnng 
vetches complete the circle of artificial food for the 
whole year. These crops, which are the main- 
stay of modem agricultural improvement, and 
enable the farmer both to grow corn and feed 
stock, arc the produce of the light soils; and 
hence they have gradually been fertilised, while 
the clay lands have genie backward. On the light 
soils the harvests are earlier; the operations of 
husbandry are not nearly so depenelant on the 
weather ; and the expenses of cultivation are not so 
great. The next step in the course of agricultural 
improvement will lie to adapt the clay lands to 
alternating crops, so as to enable them to feed stock 
on roots and green crops, os well as to produce 
grain. They will thus again hear their share in 
feeding the population ; but before this object can 
be accomplished they must be eflccluallv drained ; 
and even now it is compmed that one-tnird of the 
cultivated land in England requires drainiog. It 
will be for future writers, therefore, to record 
this grand improvement in the agriculture of tlie 
country. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE HISTORY OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE FINE ARTS. 


T would almost seem 
as if there were some- 
thing in the impres- 
siveness of the great 
chronological event 
formed by the ter- 
mination of one cen- 
tury and the com- 
mencement of an- 
other that had been 
wont to act with an 
awakening and fruc- 
tifying power upon 
literary genius in this 
island. Of the three 
last great sunbursts of our literature, the first, 
making what has been called the Elizabethan age 
of OUT dramatic and other poetry, threw its splen- 
dour over the last quarter of the sixteenth and the 
first of the seventeenth century ; the second, fa- 
mous as the Augustan age of Anne, brightened 
the earlier years of the eighteenth ; the nineteenth 
century was ushered in by the third. At the ter- 
mination of the reign of George III., in the year 
1820 , there were still among us, not to mention 
minor names, at least nine or ten poetical writers, 
each (whatever discordance of opinion there may 
be about either their relative or their absolute 
merits) commanding universal attention from the 
reading world to whatever he produced : — Crabbe 
(to take them in the order of their seniority), 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, Scott, Campbell, 
Moore, Byron, Shelley, and perhaps we ought to 
add Keats, though rather for what he promised to 
do if he had lived than for what he had actually 
done. Many other voices there were from which 
divine words were often heard, but these were 
oracles to whom all listened, whose inspiration all 
men acknowledged. For the greater part of the 
present period we had the whole of these lights, 
with the exception only of the two last named, 
shining in our sky together ; of the rest, indeed, 
Byron was the only one who had not appeared 
above the horizon before the century began. It is 
such crowding wd clustering of remarkable writers 
that has chiefly distinguished the great literary ages 
in every country: there are eminent writers at 
other times, but then they come singly or in small 
numbers, as Lucretius, the noblest of the Latin 
poets, did before the Augustan age of Roman 
literature ; as our own Milton and Dryden did in 
the interval between our Elizabethan age and that 


of Anne ; as Goldsmith, and Burke, and Johnson, 
and then Cow^per, and Burns, in twos and threes, 
or one by one, preceded and as it were led in the 
rush and crush of our last revival. For such single 
swallows, though they do not make, do yet com- 
monly herald the summer; and accordingly those 
remarkable writers who have thus appeared be- 
tween one great age of literature and anothet have 
mostly, it may be observed, arisen not in the 
earlier but in the later portion of the interval — 
have been not the lagging successors of the last 
era, but the precursors of the next. But, however 
it is to be explained or accounted for, it does in- 
deed look as if nature in this, as in other things, 
had her times of production and of comparative 
rest and inactivity — her autumns and her winters 
■ — or, as we may otherwise conceive it, her alter- 
nations of light and darkness, of day and night. 
After a busy and brilliant period of usually some 
thirty or forty years has always followed in every 
country a long term during^which the literary 
spirit, as if over-worked and exhausted, has mani- 
fested little real energy or power of life, and even 
the very demand and taste for the highest kind 
of literature, for depth, and subtlety, and truth, 
and originality, and passion, and beauty, has in a 
great measure ceased with the supply — a sober and 
slumbrous twilight of imitation and mediocrity, 
and little more than mechanical dexterity in book- 
making, at least with the generality of the most 
popular and applauded writers. After all, the re- 
awakening of our English literature, on each of the 
three occasions we have mentioned, was probably 
brought about mainly by the general political and 
social circumstances of the country and of the 
world at the time. The poetical and dramatic 
wealth and magnificence of the era of Elizabeth 
and James came, no doubt, fur the most part, out 
of the passions that had been stirred and the 
strength that had been acquired in the mighty 
contests and convulsions which filled, here and 
throughout Europe, the middle of the sixteenth 
century; another breaking up of old institutions 
and re-edification of the state upon a new founda- 
tion and a new principle, the work of the last sixty 
)earB of the seventeenth century, if it did not con- 
tribute much to train the wits and fine writers of 
the age of Anne, at least both prepared the trau- 
quillity necessary for the restpration of elegant lite- 
rature, and disposed the public mind for its enjoy- 
ment; the poetical dayspring, finally, that came 
with our own century was born with, and probably 
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in lome dem of, m thixd reroliitioD, wludi iliook 
both eitabliihed inidtutioni • and the mtnda and 
opinioDB of men throughout Europe aa mudi ilaoat 
u the Reformation itrolf had done three oentniiee 
and a half before. It ia alao to be obeerved diet 
on each of theee three oeoanona the excttement 
appeara to have come to ua in part from a foreign 
literature which had undergone a aimilar re- 
awakening, or put forth a new lifo and vigour, 
ahortly b^ore our own : in the Elieabathan age 
the contagion or impulae wee caught from tiie 
literature of Italy ; in the age of Anne from that 
of France; in the preaent period from thm of 
Germimy. 

Thia German inapiration operated moat directly, 
and produced the moat mark^ effect, in the poetry 
of Wordaworth. Wordaworth haa preaerved in the 
editiona of hia collected worka aome of hia veraea 
written ao lon^ ago aa 1766; and he haa alao con- 
tinued to reprint the two earlieat of hie publiahed 
poema, entitled * An Evening Widk, addreaaed to 
a Young Lady, from the I^kea of the North of 
England,’ and * Deacriptive Sketchea, taken during 
a pedeatrian tour among the Alpa,’ both of which 
firat appeared in 1793. The recollection of the 
former of theae poema probably auggeated to aome- 
bodv, a few yeara later, the otherwiae not very 
intelligible deaignation of the Lake School, whien 
has been applied to thia writer and hia imitatora, 
or Buppoaed imitatora. But the * Evening Walk ’ 
and the * Descriptive Sketchea,* which are both 
written in the usual rhyming ten-ayllabled verae, 
are themselves perfectly orthodox poems, according 
to the common creed, in spirit, manner, and form. 
The peculiarities which are conceived to constitute 
what is called the Lake manner first appeared in 
the * Lyrical Ballads ;* the first volume of which was 
published in 1 798, the second in 1 800. In the Pre- 
face to the second volume of the * Lyrical Ballads ’ 
the author himself described hia object as being 
to ascertain how far the purposM of poetry might 
be fulfilled ** by fitting to metrical arrangement a 
selection of the real language of men in a state of 
vivid aenaation.’* In other words he proclaimed 
hia belief to be that poetry was nothing more than 
the natural language of pasaion corrected and ren- 
dered metrical ; and we are not aware that he has 
ever announced any retractation, or even modifica- 
tion or correction, of this doctrine. It is an account 
of the matter which is scarcely worth refuting, even 
if the present were the place for entering into an 
examination of it ; in fact, it refutes itself for if, as 
is implied, passion, or ‘vivid sensation,’ alwavs 
speaks in poetry, the metrical arrangement and the 
selection are unneceasary and unwarrantable; if 
theae operationa be indiapenaable, tbe hogum of 
vivid sensation is not always poetry. It might aa 
well be said that the Chriatmn revelation la the 
langwe of the inspfred writera adeeted and made 
metricS, or set to music. But, after all, this baa 
been dwaya much more Wordawortb’a tbeory, or 
profeaBion of poetical bdief, than hia praetiee ; and 
Is as modi contradicted and confuted by the gieater 
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piitofbiijfiinifoetrjrMllM by thid of dl bm- 
guagm and aU tauea in urbkll potfry bu Vam 
writt^ or bptbe univarad pid anarima d 
kindinavai^ageand couatiy, llalaojpnitpoeU 
and baamuricM our literdnfainth modi baputifol 
and nohlaiirUing, whatever be tbe BMdiofi or prin* 
dple upon which be condructa, or fondei tbd Id 
oonatiuctai bia oompodtiona. Hia * Laadamiat* 
without the aKeepte of a single Una, hia * Londy 
Laach-gathaiw,' withtbaexoeptioaofvwy fowlinea; 
hia ‘ 1^ * Affliction of Margant,^ bia 'Tin- 

tern Abbi^,’ hia * Feaat of Broimhiini/ tba ' Walar 
LQy,* the greater part of tba ' fixcuriion,* moat of 
tba ‘ Sonnets,’ hia great * Ode on the latunationaof 
Immoitality jn Early Childhood,’ and many of hia 
shorter lyracd pieces, each aa tbe thiaa on tba 
Yarrow, and nnmbera more, are m unasoapdon- 
able in diction aa they are deep and true in foding , 
judged acoosdiug to any rules or prindplm cf art 
that are now patronixed by anybody. It is tnat, 
indeed, that it will not do to look at anything that 
Wordaworth has written through the^pactaoleB of 
that apeciea of criticiam which was in vogua among 
us in the last century ; we baliavt that in atvard of 
tbe pieces we ^vt named even that narrow and 
superficid doctrine (if it could ba racaUad Aom tlM 
tomb) would find little or nothing to o^aot ^ but 
we fear it would find aa little to admire; it bad 
no feeling or understanding of the pofliv of any 
other era than ita own,— neither of that of Homm, 
nor that of the Greek dramatiati, nor that of nm 
own Eliubetban age,— atid it ovtainlywonld not 
enter for into the spirit eitbor of that of Wordaworth 
or of any other gred writer of bis time. It it part, 
and a great part, of what the liteibture of Qeimanj 
haa done for ua within the last fifty ^caVB, that tt 
haa given a wider scope and a deeper insight to OW 
perception and mode of judging (» the pooti o d in 
all ita forma and manifratntioDB ; and the podiy of 
Wordaworth haa mainrially aided in edabtialung 
this revolution of tide and critical dootrinovby frir- 
niahing the English loader with aome of tbomrifod 
and many of the most succesafril or mod generally 
appreciated examples uA illiiitrationa of the pre- 
cepte of the new faith. Even tbe errors of Woraa- 
worth’a poetical cre^ and practice, the exceas to 
which he has aometiinia carried hia employment of 
the language of the common people, and hia attempts 
to extract poetical effeeto out of trivial incidents and 
humble lifo, wen fitted lo be rather oervioeablethan 
injurious in the bigbly iitlfieiBl ofoto of our poetry 
when be bigan to witto. He may not have au^ 
ceeded in every initaaee in which bt baa tri^ to 
glorify the familiar and dfiato tba loir#bttl m baa 
nevertheleaa taught us that Uia domain of pbetry ia 
much wider and more vavioni tiian E need to be 
deemed, that there te a gMMt dad of E to be found 
where it was formerly ifitle Ibo foahbn to look for 
anything of the kind, and that the poet doea not 
abaolutriy require for the eicrciae of hia art and 
the dia^y M hia po ^a vd m t mn commonly called 
tUudriouam didmguiabad cbavietors, and an otbar- 
wiae fflgttifiad aul^t, any mcfc than long nd 
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IcmeA words. Of all .Ids English contemporanes 
Wordsworth stands foremost and alone as the poet 
of common life. It is not his only field, nor per- 
haps the field in which he is greatest ; but it is the 
one which is most exclusively his own. He has, it 
is true, no humour or comedy of any kind in him 
(which is perhaps the explanation of the ludicrous 
points diat are sometimes found in his serious 
poetry), and therefore he is not, and seldom attempto 
to be, what Bums was for his countrymen, the poetic 
interpreter, and, as such, refiner as well asembiumer, 
of the wit and merriment of the common people : the 
writer by whom that title is to be won is yet to arise, 
and probably from among the people themselves ; 
but of whatever is more tender or more thoughtful 
in the spirit of ordinary life in England the poetry 
of Wordsworth is the truest and most compre- 
hensive transcript we possess. Many of his verses, 
embodying as they do the philosophy as well as the 
sentiment of this every-day human experience, have 
a completeness and impressiveness, as of texts, 
mottos, proverbs, the force of which is universally 
felt, and has already worked them into the texture 
and substance of the language to a far greater 
extent, we apprehend, than has happened in the 
case of any contemporary writer. Yet surely 
'Wordsworth cannot take a high rank for the formd 
oualities of his poetry, upon any theory of the art 
mat may be proposed. In most of his composidons 
his diction has merely the merit of being direct 
and natural ; in others it swells out into consider- 
able splendour and magnificence ; but it has rarely 
or never any true refinement or exquisiteness. In 
only a very few of his poems is it even throughout 
of any tolerable elaboration and exactness ; gene- 
rally, both in his familiar and his loftier style, it is 
diffue and unequal, a brittle mixture of poetical 
and prosaic forms, like the image of iron and clay 
in Nebuchadnezzar^s dream. The music of hie 
verse, too, though generally pleasing, and sometimes 
impassioned or majestic, is always common-place, 
and equally destitute of subtlety as of originality. 



Coj.xaiooB. 


In all that constitutes artistic character the 
poetry of Coleridge is a contrast to that of Wordo- 
won^. Coleridge, bom in 1712, published the 


earliest of his poetry that is now remembered in 
1796, in a small volume containing also some 
pieces by Charles Lamb, to which some by Chules 
Lloyd were added in a second edition the following 
year. It was not till 1800, after be bad produced 
and printed separately his * Ode to the Departing 
Year’ (1796), his noble ode entitled *]^nce* 
(1797), his ‘ Fears in Solitude* (1798), and his 
translations of both parts of Schiller’s ' Wallen- 
stein,’ that he was first associated as a poet and 
author with WordswQrth, in the second volume of 
whose ‘ Lyrical Ballads,’ published in 1800, ap- 
peared, as the contributions of an anonymous friend, 
Coleridge B * Ancient Mariner,’ * Foster Mother’s 
Tale,* * Nightingale,’ and ‘ Love.’ “ I should not 
have requested this assistance,” said Wordsworth, 
in his preface, “ had I not believed that the poems 
of my fhend would, in a great measure, have the 
same tendency as my own, and that, though there 
would be found a difference, there would he found 
no discordance in the colours of our style ; as our 
opinions on the subject of poetry do almost entirely 
coincide.” Coleridge’s own account, however, is 
very different. In his ‘ Biographia Literaria,’ he 
tells us that, besides the ’Ancient Mariner,’ he 
was preparing for the conjoint publication, among 
other poems, the ’ Dark Ladie ’ and the ' Chris- 
tabal,* in which he should have more nearly realised 
his ideal than he had done in his first attempt, 
when the volume was brought out with so much 
larger a portion of it the prodg^ce of Wordsworth’s 
industry than his own, that his few compositions, 
** instead of forming a balance, appeared rather an 
interpolation of heterogeneous matter and then he 
adds, in reference to the long preface in which 
Wordsworth had expounded his theory of poetry, 
“ With many parts of this preface in the sense attri- 
buted to them, and which the w'ords undoubtedly 
seem to authorise, I never concurred ; but, on the 
contrary, objected to them as erroneous in principle 
and contradictory (in appearance at least) both to 
other parts of the same preface, and to the author’s 
own practice in the greater number of the poems 
themselves.” Coleridge’s poetry is remarkable for 
the perfection of its execution, for the exquisite art 
with which its divine informing spirit is endowed 
with formal expression. The subtly woven words, 
with all their .sky colours, seem to grow out of the 
thought or emotion, as the flower from its stalk, or 
the flame from its feeding oil. The music of his 
verse, too, especially of what he has written in 
rhyme, is as sweet and as characteristic as any- 
thing in the language, placing him for that rare 
excellence in the same small band with Shakspeare, 
and Beaumont and Fletcher (in their lyrics), and 
Milton, and Collins, and Shelley, and Tennyson. 
It was probably only quantity that was wanting to 
make Coleridge the greatest poet of his day. Cer- 
tainly, at least, some things that he has written 
have not been sur^sed, if they have been 
matched, by any of mi contemporaries. And (as 
indeed haf been the case with almost all great poe^) 
he continued to write better and better the longer 
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If Coleridge wrote too little, Southey may be 
said to ha\e written too much and too rapidly 
Southey, aa well aa Coleridge, haa been popularly | 
reckoned one of the Lake poets ; but it la difficult | 
to ataign any meaning to that name which thould | 
entitle it to comprehend either the one or the other. | 
Southey, indeed, was, in the commencement of hie 
career, the associate of Wordsworth and Coleridge j i 
a portion of his first poem, hia * Joan of Arc,’ pub- 
lished in n96, waa written by Colendgc ; and he 
afterwards took up his residence, as well as Words- 
worth, among the lalces of Cumberland. But, 
although in his first volume of minor poems, pub- 
lished in 1797, there was somethinff of the same 
simplicity or plainness of style, and choice of sub- 
jects from humble life, by which Wordsworth 
sought to distinguish himself about the same time, 
the manner of the one writer bore only a very 
superficial resemblance to that of the othCT ; wh^ 
ther It was something quite original, or only, in 
the main, an inspiration caught from the Germans, 
that gave its peculiar character to Wordsworth s 
poetry, it was wanting in Southey’s j he was evi- 
dently, with all his ingenuity and fertility, imd 
notwithstanding an ambition of originality which 
led him to be continually seeking after strange 
models, from Arabian and Hindoo mytiioloppes to 
hexameters, of a genius radically imitative, 
and not qualified to put forth its strength exce^ 
while moving in a beaten track and under the 
guidance of long established rules. Southey was 
by nature s conservative m Uteratuiew well as in 
pobticB^ an^ dbe eocentrici^ of his * Tbalabss and 
* Kehamas’ vms aa merely spasmodic as the Jaco- 
binism of hb * Wat Tyler.’ But even *Thalaha * 
and Kidiama,’ whatever they may 1^ are 
not poema of the L^e ichool. Andmiueiilefhai 
o^tonperntf emeoaUvui hia bit and 



Walter Scott waa never accounted one of tha 
Li kf poets ; yet he, as well as Wordsworth and 
Coleridge, was early a drinker at the fountain of 
German poetry ; hia commencing publication WM 
a translation of Bfirger’s * Lenore’ (1796), todth6 
spirit and manner of his onginid compoeltiOiiB 
were, from the first, cvidenUy and powerfiilly hi^ 
fiuenced by what had thus awakened his Mm 
faculty. His robust and manly character of mtiid, 
however, and hb strong nationalism, with ^ 
innate disposition of his imtgmaUon to live hi M 
past rather than in the future, saved him from 
jmne seduced either into the puerilities or extreve- 
gsiiM to which other imitstors of the GarMi 
iters among ut were thought to hsve, moiew 
a, given way ; and, having soon fouiia m ^ 
1 bdM-portry of hit own coontry 
ties which nsd most sttracted him m his fimffii 
favourites, with others which had an eqM y iw 
grester chsnh for his heart 
forth gave himself up almost exetaa Mf W ly 
more congenial inspirstion of thit inttTe mmnM* 
His poems arc sU bys and romiiicee «« 
hut infinitely fiiiCT thy eny thrt y y 
been written. With sU tiidr ii legdlsittiy 
lessnesi (qualities which m sdlne SdKI Itti dblM 
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film adnihdaMi & All oiilthrated and 

yg ftet oaJoyiaflBit orfiot^ dr of any other of (he 
Ilia arta, tl failly oaidMial^ ptttly critical ;* the 
cbjoydiaDt and afpreciatloii are omy perfect when 
Mae two ipiiditiaa are blended ; but moat of the 
paetry that had been produced among ua in mo- 
oem timea bad aimed at affording chiefly, if not 
eadniively, a critical gratification. The * Lay of 
the Lait Minatrri’ (1H05) luroriaed readera of all 
dcgTMa with a long and elaWate poem, which 
carried ffiem onward with an excitement of heart aa 
well aa of head which they had acarcely ever ex- 
perienced before in the peruaal of po^ry. The 
narrative form of the poem no doubt did much to 
produce thia effect, giving to it, even without the 
poetry, the inteteat and enticement of a novel ; hut 
all leaden, even the leaat tinctured with a literary 
taali^ feh aiao, in a mater or leaa degree, the charm 
of the vene, and m poetic glow with which the 
work waa all alive. * Mannion ’ (1808) carried 
the came fedinga to a much higher pitch ; it ia 
undoubtedly 8cpott*a greatest poem, or the one at 
any rate in which the nobleat pijMages are found ; 
though the more domestic attractions of the * Lady 
of the Lake ’ (1610) made it the most popular on 
its first appearance. Meanwhile, his auccesa, the 
example he had set, and the iaatea which he had 
awakened in the public mind, had affected our 
literature to an extent in various directions which 
hM scarcely been sufficiently appreciated. Not- 
withatanding the previous appearance of Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Southey, and some other writers, 
it was Scott who fint in his day made poetry the 
rage, and with him properly commences the busy 
poetical production of me period we are now re- 
viewing ; those who had been in the field before 
him put on a new activity, and gave to the world 
their principal works, after his appearance ; and it 
waa not tiU then l^t the writer who of all the 
paote of thia period attained the widest blaze of 
ecUpaing Scott himaelf, commenced his 
ca«eer< Sut what is still more worthy of note is, 
that feOf^'a {Noetry impreased its own character 
uptm air the poetiy that was produced among us 
for many yaipi aler : it put an end to long works 
in me of a djdactio or menly relkctiva char^ter, 
and directed the current of all of that kind 

into the ferm of narrative. Even Wordaworth^a 
* Ibuttiaion^ (I814>i8 Ibr the moel peri a collac- 
tian of Udai. If Siau^ own g^ajm i y i e ed, were 
to he daacrihod by any alosla it would ha 

ca H ad a narrative genius. Hencoi when he left off 
writing vane, he heteoh himieif to the nroduotioQ 
of fictions in pim whiA wetni^J euoftantiaQy 
the thing widi hia pnfnjg i and in (net fipoe? 

oompoei^n funeaedM ^ en^seyreK aae- 
nteid tnoPutieiim atiU more hrillmnit hta niit. 



Oempbell, and Mooie wan all known 
writera previoua to (he breaktng ibrth 
of Scott*! bright day : Crabbe had nubliriiod hui 
first poem, ‘The Library,* so far back aa in 1781, 
‘The Village* in 1783, and ‘The Newspaper* in 
1785; Campbell, his ‘PkoMures of Hope’ inl799; 
Moore, his ‘Anacreon* in 1800. But Campbell 
alone had before ffiat epoch attracted any consi- 
derable share of the public attentbn ; and even he, 
after following «> his fint long poem with his 
‘ Hohenlinden,’ ta§ ‘ Battle of the Baltic,’ his 
‘ Mariners of Enf^and,* and a few other short 
pieces, had laid aside his lyre for some five or six 
years. Neither Crabbe nor Moore had as yet pro- 
duced anything that gave promiie of the high 
station they were to attain in our poetical lite- 
rature, or had even acqnired any general notoriety 
as writer! of vene. No one of the three, however, 
can be said to have eaught any part of his manner 
from Scott Oampbell’a fint poem, jmnile as its 
execution in many reapects waa, evinced in its 
glowing impetuosity and imposing splendour of 
declamation the genius of a true and original poet, 
and the same general character that distinguishes 
his poetry in its maturest form, which may be de- 
scribed as a combination of fire and elegance ; and 
his early lyrics, at least in their general effect, have 
not been excelled by anything he has since written, 
although the tendency of his style towards greater 
purity and simplicity has been very marked in all 
hia later compositions. It^ytras with n narrative 
poem-— his “ Pennsylvanian tale ” of ‘ Gertrude of 
Wyoming’ — ^that Campbell (in 1809) returned to 
woo the public favour, after Scott had made poetry, 
and that particular form of it, so popular; and, 
continuing to obey the direction which had been 
given to the public teste, he afterwards produced 
his exquisite ‘ O’Connor’s Child ’ and his ‘ Theo- 
doric ’ (the latter, however, not till after the close 
of the period we are reviewing). Crabbe, in like 
manner, when he at last, in 1807, broke his silence 
of twenty years, came forth with a volume, all that 
was new u which consisted of narrative poetry, 
and he never afterwards attempted any other style. 
Narrative, indeed, had formed the happiest and 
most characteristic portions of Crabbe’s former 
compositioDa ; and he was probably led now to 
resume bis pen mainly by the turn which the taste 
and fashion of the time had taken in favour of the 
kind of poetry to which his genius most strongly 
carried hixn. His narrative manner, however, it 
ia acarcely necesaa^ to obaerve, has no reaemUance 
either to (hat of Scott or to that of Campbell. 
Crabbe’s poetij, indeed, both in its form and in 
its spirit, is of quite a peculiar and oridnal cha- 
racter. Jt rnigm be called the poetry of matter of 
fi^t, for it ia u true u any pttm, an^ except (ke 
it of (be ordioary dreia of 


rhyme, baa little sbout 
ntetiy ; (he effect ci poetn^ neverthekas, is 
ttrere in great ferae, Ite power am of sijirring the 
aflhgrinnB iind lusafiiiliiiaririfi rictnww to (hefanev. 
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nngtkm; 1iC| li| ft iMflr ^tanktty, dnMlMi 
Srom it iti IftM hnt, ntklftg e?en tiiiBn thit 
look tht eoMort a&d doodoit ipnle ftad llftili widi 
panion. It it mnsrktlile, howcfer. In bow gicot 
a degree, with idl ite originality, the poetical geniita 
of CraM waa aoted upon and changed m the 
growth of new taitea and a new apirit in the umee 
throagh which he lifed, — ^how lua poetry took a 
wanner temperainent, A richer colour, aa the age 
became more poetical. Aa he lired, indeed, in 
two eraa, aohe wrote in two stylea: the firit, a aort 
of imitatioD, as we remarked in the laat Book, of 
the rude Tigour of Churchill, though marked from 
the beginning by a tery diatinguiahing quaintnen 
and raeineaa of ra own, but comparatively eantioua 
and common-plm, and dealing rather with the aur- 
face than with the heart of thinga ; the laat, with lU 
the old peculiaritiea retained, and perhapa exone- 
rated, but greatly more copioui, daring, and im- 
petuouf , and infimtely improved in penetrarion and 
general efihctiveneaa. And hia poetical povrer, 
nouriahed by an obaervant apirit and a thoughtftd 
tenderneaa of nature, continued to grow In atrength 
to the end of hia life ; so that the laat poetry he 
publiahed, hia * Talea of the Hall,’ ia the fineat he 
ever wrote, the deepeat and moat paaaionate in 
feeling aa well aa the happieat in execution. In 
Crabbe*a aunnieat paaaasea, however, the glow is 
etill that of a melancholy aunahine; compared to 
what wc find in Moorc'a poetry, it ia like the de- 
parting fluah from the weat, contraated with the 
radiance of morning poured out nlontifiilly over 
earth and aky, and making all uiinga la^h in 
light. Rarely haa there been aeen ao gay, nimble, 
airy a wonder-worker in verae aa Moore ; rarely 
euch 0 conjuror with worda, which he makea to 
serve rather aa winga for hia thoughta than aa the 
groaa attire or emTOdiment with which they muat 
be encumbered to render them palpable or viaible. 
Hia wit ia not only the aharpeat and brighteat to 
be almoBt anywhere found, but ia produced appa- 
rently with more of natural facility, and ahapea 
itaelf into expreaaion more apontaneoualy,thtn that 
of any other poet But there ia almost aa much 
humour as vrit in Moore’s gaiety ; nor are his wit 
and humour together more than a amaU part of his 
poetiT, which, preserving in all ita forms the aame 
matchleaa brilliancy, finish, and apparent ease and 
fluency, breathes in its tenderer atraina the very 
soul of Bweetneas and pathos. Moore, after having 
riaen to the ascendant in hia proper region of the 
poetical firmament, at last followed the rest into 
the walk of narrative poetry, and produced his 
‘Lalla Rookh’ (1811) : it is a poem, with aU ita 
defects, abounding in paaaagea of great beauty and 
■plendrar ; hut hia Songa are, after all, probably, 
the coittpoiitioni for which he will be beat i emem* 
beied. 

Byron was the writer whose blaze of popular^ 
it mainly vrta that threw Scott’s name into the 
Aftde, Mid induced him to abandon verse. Yet 
the produetians which had this effisctr— the ‘ Gflaour,* 

dfeMhiile M Ahydom* the ‘Coasair,’ fee., pnb- 
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liahed in 1818 and 1814 (for the new idolatry waa 
aotroaly kindled by the two reapectahle, but eoma* 
vriiat tame cantos of 'Childe Harold, 'written in finite 
auo^er style, which appeared shortly before tbeae 
effhaiona), were, in reality, only poems written in 
what may be called a variation of Scott’s own 
manner— Oriental layt and romaneea, Turkish 
Marmiona and Ladiea of the Lake. The 
novelty of aoene and aubject, the exaggerated tone 
of passion in the outlandish talea, and • oevtain 
trickery in the writing (for it will hardly now be 
cidled anything elae), materially aided bv die 
myaterious interest attaching to the pertonal hiw- 
tory of the noble hard, who, whether he sung of 
Gtaoure. or Coiuaira, or Lares, waa elwava popu- 
larly httieved to be ** himaelf the great auDlimh he 
drew,” wonderfully excited and intolicated the 
public mind at first, and for a time made all other 
poetry aeem tame and wearisome ; bu^ if Byron 
nad adhered to the style by which hia fame waa 
thus originally made, it irohably would have 
proved tranaicnt ttimA. rtm will now be found 
to assert that there le anything in these earlier 
poems of hia comparable to tha passages in 
those of SooUp— to the battle in * Mannion,* for 
instance, or the raiaing of the citoamen by the 
fiery cross in the ‘Udy of the Lake,’ or man^ 
othera that might be mentioned. But Byrons 
vigorous and daatic genius, although it had aueady 
tned various styles of poetry, was. In ^ 

only preluding to ita proper display. First, um 
had the very amall note of me ‘ Houfs of Imft- 
nem;’ then, the eharper, but not more ori|giim y ^ 
much more pnimiaing, atrain of the ’ JHigU m 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers ’ (a satirical attwpc 
in all Tcapeets infericr to GBfora't *Bavlad and 
Mmviild,^of whkh k waa a ilmfeihimitall^ 
the certainly for higher and mart matured, 
quiet and somewhat oaminoii-pliw^ manaer of Oc 
^0 firm enma of Chiiae Harold; after t^aadr 
dcnlv riie false Ahse and jm e tarai tufal vebemeimt 
of thoM Grieiiial f hap ao ro a^ whldk yct»bowiMi 
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with an their hollo^he^ and extravagance, evinced 
infinitely more power than anything he had pre- 
viously done, or rather were the only poetiy he 
had yet produced that gave proof of any remark- 
able poetic genius. The ‘ Prisoner of Chillon * and 

* Parisina,’ the * Siege of Corinth * and * Mazeppa,' 
followed, all in a spirit of far more truth, and 
depth, and beauty than the other tales that had 
preceded them ; but the highest forms of Byron’s 
poetry must be sought for in the two last cantos of 

* Childe Harold,’ in his ‘ Cain ’ and * Manfred,* 
and, above all, in his * Don Juan.* The last- 
mentioned extraordinary work, unfinished as it is, 
is probably to be accounted, on the whole, the 
greatest English poem produced in this age. 

Yet the highest poetical genius of the time, if 
it was not that of Coleridge, was, perhaps, that 
of Shelley. Byron died in 1824, at the age of 
thirty-six ; Shelley in 1822, at that of twenty- 
nine. What Shelley produced during the brief 
term allotted to him on earth, much of it passed 
in sickness and sorrow, is remarkable for its 
quantity, but much more wonderful for the 
quality of the greater part of it. His ‘Queen 
Mab,’ written when he was eighteen, crude and 
defective as it is, and unworthy to be classed with 
what he wrote in his maturer years, was probably 
the richest promise that was ever given at so early 
an age of poetic power, the fullest assurance that 
the writer was born a poet. From the date of his 
first published poem, ‘ Alastor, or the Spirit of 
Solitude,’ to his death, was not quite seven years. 

‘ The Revolt of Islam,’ in twelve cantos, or nooks, 
the dramas of ‘ Prometheus Unbound,* ‘ The 
‘ Cenci,’ and ‘ Hellas,’ the talc of ‘ Rosalind and 
Helen,* ‘ The Masque of Anarchy,* ‘ The Sensitive 
Plant,* ‘Julian and Maddalo,* ‘The Witch of 
Atlas,’ ‘ Epipsychidion,’ ‘ Adonais,* ‘ The Triumph 
of Life,* the translations of Homer’s ‘ Hymn to 
Mercury,* of the ‘Cyclops’ of Euripides, and of 
the scenes from Calderon and from Goethe’s 
‘ Faust,’ besides many short poems, were the addi- 
tional produce of this springtime of a life destined 
to know no summer. So much poetry, so rich in 
various beauty, was probably never poured forth 
with so rapid a flow from any other mind. Nor 
can much of it be charged with either imma- 
turity or carelessness ; Shelley, with all his abun- 
dance and facility, was a fastidious writer, scrupu- 
lously attentive to the effect of words and syllables, 
and accustomed to elaborate whatever he wrote to 
the utmost; and, although it is not to be doubted 
that if he had lived longer he would have deve- 
loped new powers and a still more masterly com- 
mand over the different resources of his art, any- 
thing that can properly be called unripeness in his 
composition had, if not before, ceas^ with his 
‘ Revolt of Islam,’ the first of his poems which he 
gave to the world, as if the exposure to the public 
eye had burned it out. Some haziness of thought 
and uncertainty of expression may be found in 
some of his later, or even latest, works ; but that 
is not to be confounded with rawneu ; it is Ike 


dreamy ecstasy, too high ibr speech, in which 
his p<^cal nature, moot subtle, sensitive, and 
volu^uous, delight^ to dissolve and lose itself. 
Yet it is msrvellofus how far he had succeeded in 
reconciling even this mood of thought with the 
necessities of distinct exprenion : we would quote 
his * Epipsychidion ’ (written in the last year of 
his life) as his crowning triumph in that kind of 
writing, and as, indeed, for its wealth and fusion 
of all the highest things — of imagination, of expres- 
sion, of music, — one of the greatest miracles ever 
wrought in poetry# In other styles, again, all 
widely diverse, are the ‘ Cenci,’ the ‘ Masque of 
Anarchy,’ the ‘Hymn to Mercury’ (formally a 
translation, but essentially almost as much an 
original composition as any of the others). It is 
hard to conjecture what would have been impos- 
sible to him by whom all tliis had been done. 

Keats, bom in 1^96, died the year before 
Shelley, and, of course, at a still earlier age. But 
his poetry is younger than Shelley’s in a degree 
beyond the difference of their years. He was 
richly endowed by nature with the poetical faculty, 
and all that he has written is stamped with origin- 
ality and power ; it is probable, too, that he would 
soon have supplied, as far as was necessary or 
important, the defects of his education, as indeed 
he had actually done to a considerable extent, for he 
was full of ambition as well as genius ; but he 
can scarcely be said to have given assurance by 
anything he has left that he might in time have 
produced a great poetical wotfib The character of 
his mental constitution, explosive and volcanic, 
was adverse to every kind of restraint and cultiva- 
tion ; and his poetry is a tangled forest, beautiful 
indeed and glorious with many a majestic oak and 
sunny glade, but still with the unpruned, untrained 
savagery everywhere, which it could not lose with- 
out ceasing altogether to be what it is. Keats’s 
‘ Endymion * was published in ISlI ; his ‘ Lamia,’ 
‘ Isabella,’ ‘ The Eve of St. Agnes,’ and ‘ Hype- 
rion,’ together in 1820. 

llieBe are the greatest ; but many more names 
also brighten this age of our poetical literature, 
which must here be dismissed with a mere enume- 
ration : Rogers, Leigh Hunt, Charles Lamb, Pro- 
fessor Wilson, the Ettrick Shepherd (Hogg), 
Allan Cunningham, Tennant (the author of * Anster 
Fair’), Hector MacNiel, Grahame (the author of 
the ‘ Sabbath ’), Robert Bloomfield, Henry Kirke 
White, James Montgomery, Lord Thurlow, Lord 
Strangford, Sir Egerton Brydges, Shee, Sotbeby, 
Frere, Maturin, Proctor (Barry Cornwall), Mil- 
man, Miss Baillie, Mrs. Hunter, Mrs. Grant, Mrs. 
Opie, Miss Mitford, Mrs. Hemans, &c. Some of 
these, indeed, may merit no higher designation 
than that of agreeable or elegant versifiers ; but 
others, both among those that have pas^ away 
and those that are still among us, will live in the 
language as true poets, and wiU be allowed to have 
received no stinted measure of the divine gift of 
song. 

One general remark may be made upon the 
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poetry of tliii p^od as compared with the dfnc- 
tion which poetical production hat more recently 
taken among ui: a much more inooniiderable 
portion of it ran into a dramatic form. Coleridge, 
indeed, tranalated ‘Wallenstein,’ and wrote hit 
tragedies of ‘Zapolya’ and ‘The Remorte;* Scott 
(but not till after tbie dote of the period) produced 
what he called his “ dramatic sketch ” of * Halidon 
Hill,’ and his three-act' pla3r8 of ‘ The Doom of 
Dcvorgoil’ and the ‘ Ayrshire Tragedy/— in all of 
which attempts he seemed to be deserted both by 
his power of dialogue and his power of poetry ; 
Byron, towards the close of his career, gave new 
proof .of the wonderful veraatility of his genius by 
■ his ‘ Mariuo Falierp A his ‘ Two Foscari,* his ‘ Sar- 
danapalus/ and hit ^Wemer,* besides his ‘Man- 
fred * and his mystery of ‘ Cain ’ in another style ; 
and in 1819 was published, perhaps, the greatest 
of modem English tragedies, the ‘ Cenci ’ of 
Shelle^r. There was also Maturin’s half-German, 
half- Irish melodrama of * Beftram.’ But the 
imitation of the old Elizabethan drama, of which 
we have since had so much, only began in the 
latter years of this period. Lamb’s tragedy of 
‘John Woodvil,’ indeed— which the Edinburgh 
Review profanely said might “be fairly consi- 
dered as supplying the first of those lost links 
which connect the improvements of ^schylus with 
the commencement of the art,” — was published so 
early as 1802; but it attracted little notice at the 
time, though both by this production, and much 
more by his ‘ Specimens of English Dramatic 
Poets,’ first published in 1808, Lamb had a prin- 
cipal share in reviving the general study and Jove 
of our early drama. A good deal, we believe, was 
also done to spread the fashion of that sort of 
reading by the fictitious quotations from old plays 
which headed the chapters of several of the 
Waverley novels. But, perhaps, Mr. Milman’s 
tragedy of ‘ Fazio,’ which appeared in 1815, was 
the first dramatic work studiously composed in 
imitation of the language of the Elizabethan drama 
which excited general attention. 

Of the prose literature of this period some of its 
chief poetical writers were also among the most 
distinguished ornaments. Southey and Scott were 
two of the most voluminoua prose writers of their 
day, or of any day ; Coleridge also wrote much 
more prose than verse ; both Campbell and Moore 
are considerable authors in prose ; there are several 
prose pieces among the published works of Byron, 
of Shelley, and of Wordsworth ; both Leigh Hunt 
and Wilson have perhaps acquired more of their 
fame, and given more delight, as prose writers 
than as poets ; Charles Lamb’s prose writings, his 
golden ‘ Essays of Elia,’ and various critical dis- 
quiaitions and short notices, abounding in original 
views and the deepest truth and beauty, have made 
his verse be nearly forgotten. This may be in 
part the cause of the more poetical complexion 
which our prose writing has generally assumed 
within the last thirty or forty years. Among the 
other most brilliant or otherwise conspicuous prose 


writers of ^ period we wtt reTtewing may be 
mentioned, in general Ittenture, Sidney Smith, 
Hsxlitt, Jefinv, Plsyfiur, ^wart, Alison, Thomts 
Brown ; in political disquifitioii, Enkine, Cobbett, 
Brougham, Mackintosh, Bentham ; in theolafteal 



eloquence, Horsley, Wilberforce, Fotler, Hnll, 
Chalmers; in fictitious narrative. Miss Edgeworth, 
Mrs. Opie, Miss Oaenton (I^ady Morgan), Mrs. 
Brunton, Miss Austen, Madame D’Arblay, Godwin, 
Maturin; in history. Fox, Milford, Lin'gurd, Mill, 
Hallam, Turner. The most remarkable prose 
works that were produced were Scott’s novels, 
the first of which, ‘ Waverley,’ appeared in 1814. 
A powerful influence upon literature was also 
exerted from the first by the Edinburgh Review, 
begun in 1802; the Quarterly Review, Ijcgun in 
1809 ; and Blackwood’s Magazine, established 

in len. 

Only a few of the most memorable facts con- 
nected with the progress of scientific discovery in 
England, during this period, can be very briefly 
noted. In astronomy Herscbel continued to pur- 
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sue hts obeer?etumsi) ioomto a lihort time be- 
fore ll81, in which year he discover^ the jdimet 
Uranus : in 1802, appeared in the PhUosopbioal 
Transactions his catalogue of 500 new nebulis and 
nebulous stars ; in 1803 his announcement of the 
motions of double stars around each other ; and a 
long succession of other important papers, illus- 
trative of the construction of the^ heavens, followed 
down to within a few years of his death, at the age 
of eighty-four, in 1822. In chemistry, Davy, who 
had published his account of the effects pr^uced 



by the respiration of nitrous oxide (the laughing 
gas) in 1800, in 1807 extracted ^eir metallic 
bases from the fixed alkalis, in 1808 demonstrated 
the similar decomposibility of the alkaline earths, 
in 1811 detected the true nature of chlorine (oxy- 
muriatic acid), and in 1815 invented his safety 
lamp; in 1804 Leslie published his Experimental 
Enquiry into the Nature and Properties of Heat; 
in 1808 the Atomic Theory was announced by 
Dalton, and in 1814 its develmment and illus- 
tration were completed by Wollaston, to whom 
b^ chemical science and optics are also indebted 
fn various other valuable services. 

The period now under consideration is so 
limited, and so much which properly belongs to 
its history as regards the Fine Alts has necessarily 
been anticipated in the last BoOhi that our notice 
of this subject must be short| and in some parti- 
culars incomplete. 

The first years of the nineteenth centuir were 
eminently unfavourable to Architecture. Neither 
the attention nor the resources of a government 
ever backward in the active encotffttement of the 
arts was likely to be extended to BUm at this 
great political crisis. The ereeffqai ef public 
buildings was for a time dmeet and 

there was little hope that the movement 

in architecture which markf ffie portion of 
the reign of George III.* would cl«nge its course, 

* Soc ante. vol. Ui., p. 7S1. 


it u moment when the last pn^Bwors of a legiti. 
mate school had disappeared from the world, and 
the risinff generation were dmt out from the pur- 
suit of knowledge in those dasaic reg^s from 
whence alone fresh and healthy inspirations of art 
can be drawn. 

At the beginning of the present period the diffu- 
sion of a taste for the Gre^ style nad imparted a 
new character to art throughout Europe, and, 
paradoxical as it may appear, its influence, in at 
least two instance^ was for a time decidedly per- 
nicious. If painti^ in France and architecture in 
England received an impulsion from the study of 
Greek art, it was speedily checked by the false 
views and principles oy which it was accompanied. 
In both cases the arts were in a state which called 
loudly for reformation: in both, Greek art was 
assumed as the basis of a new style : in neither 
was the right path pursued which should have 
led to success. In France the mechanical David, 
supported in the public esteem by the irresistible 
fascination of his political character, established, 
for a quarter of a century, a school which seems to 
have aimed at reducing the whole art of historical 
painting to an imitation of basso-relievo and the 
figures on Greek vases; and something closely 
analogous may be found in the compilations of the 
English school of architecture during the same 
period. 

In a former Book the last professors of the 
Italian school of architecture in England were 
traced from the immedialb successors of Lord 
Burlington down to Sir William Chambers ; and, 
if during the last twenty years of the reign of 
George III. there yet remained any descendants of 
this school capable of developing an architectural 
composition in a sound Italian style, they are not 
to be found among those who occupied ^e prin- 
cipal shire of pubuc consideration and patronage. 
The exquisite refinement of Greek art, as it bad 
been revealed by the great work of Athenian 
Stuart, and the other researches and publications 
to which it had given rise, had suddenly affected 
the public mind in a manner which left little 
room for the exercise of the judgment, and Greek 
art was unfortunately adopted, not as a principle, 
but as a fashion. The reproduction of its forms 
was demanded without reference to the propriety 
of their application, or to the relations which essen- 
tially constitute ffie beauty of architecture. A 
system which reduced the art and science of archi- 
tecture to the appropriation of ready-made temples, 
and dispensed with so much of the burden of 
study and thought — a faith in art whose yoke was 
so easy— could scarcely fail to attract msciples; 
and Greek architecture (so called) cune into 
existence in Eng^d in the most abortive shape 
in which the narrowest iqiirit of imitation ooiud 
produce it-* . 

What the Romaap .did for the architeoture of 


• As ewly ■•M78 JamM Wyatt 
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the Greeks; and what the great ItaKan masters did domed apartments of fStut ttioit ttoMe sieafiisi^t 
fur that of the Romans, and might have done for and both the eyt and the judgment are simek wHU 
the purer style had they been able to advert to it — the ingenuity of the aneans eiiip|o3rod the 
the consistent and harmonious adaptation of the tribution of light. Thoedhcfs protfocod^ Hiint 
original elements to new combinations suggested means, and bv proportioiis adapted to the tocalities, 
by new mstitutions and habits, — are lessons which and to the characteristics of the architcolm^ in 
appear to have been all but umvenially overlooked often marvellous ’* 

in the revival of Greek. architecture in England , It might convey much instruction to those whi 
and that much was accomplished in the right refer proficiency in art to the sponttiMOtts tmpini* 

direction by one who had the courage to think for tion of gemvs^ to examine the p r oce ss by wmh 
himself, and to bnng to the undertaking the mind such results have been achieved. It was net 
of an artist and the perseverance of an enthusiast, without severe study that Soane devetoped his 
IS a bitter reproach to those who have coldly | style, nor without long cxpeneiice that he wrought 
repelled every opportunity of doing more The . it up lo consistency , nor without extreme cauuon 
early works of Sir J(^|^ane and their general | that he resolved to apply it to a great pubbe work, 
character have alramJ^en referred to. It was It was not fur some years after hts appomiment to 
not until the Bap}^ of Engtitid. ^ as placed in his the Bank that be commenced his operationa on the 
hands * that his ambition to he original appears to exterior, and the first of a progreaaive series of 
have been thoronghly awakened , but from that designs for the north side * exhibits a timid com- 
time he seems to have given himself to the study position garnished with Greek Done columns, 
of new combinations in architecture, fitted to without a trace of the (hitracter of the eiisting 
modem exigencies, and adapted to the hpirit and building As little of the peculiarities which ho 
character of the Greek style; with what success afterwards so freely introduced into his street 
will be testified to generations to come in that vast Hrchitecinre is to be sein in Buckinghuin House, 
pile of building which occupied the remainder of Pall Mall, built in 1700 iiis tieatment of into* 
his life, either in enlarging its boundaries or re- nor decoration was developed sooner; and in the 
placing the work of his predecessors The result old vestibule t to the Uotunda at the Dank, the 
of this great labour is described by an emiiunt first part of his great work actually executed, 
French architect t a- “a work admirable for noibimt remains of the meagre style of ornament 
solidity and gcandeur, elegance of detail, decoration which, in his carl\ works, he had shared with hit 
rich without cvl^ess, and u harmony which attesta rontt mporanea Thi designs for the l^othbury 
the talent and judgment of the ardiitecl ” “ ^ asr Court were made in 1 797, and in I BOS he fsecutod 

continues this critic, ** spacious courts <f the north-west corner of the eilificc, in which he 
ilifh rent forms and dimensions, present (hi mon seems to have realised lo Us fullest extent hts own 
picUne'stjnc and v in d offsets There uri stverd * Pn«.Tv i m the M 4 »nr 
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conception of the style he had created, and in 
which its beauties and capabilities are certainly 
displayed to the best advantage. The subject was 
fortunate. The extent of blank wall which flanks 
the columns is closely associated with what is 
popularly understood of the character of Greek 
architecture, and the beautiful Corinthian order, 
which the architect chose as the basis of his style, 
had the advantage of novelty, as well as the 
authority of the antique ; but the skill with which 
the irregular conformation of the building is 
masked, the original and picturesque variety of 
the outline, the play of light and shade, the judi- 
cious distribution of the ornament, and, above all, 
tlie perfect harmony with which all the elements are 
blended together, — these are beauties of his own 
creation, which well merit the utmost eulogium ever 
passed upon the work, and fully redeem some sole- 
cisms in composition, which are not to be denied. 

In 1794 Soane had been ordered by a committee 
of the Lords to turn his attention to the improve- 
ment of the Houses of Parliament. The designs 
he made for this object arc many and progressive, 
ending in a magniticent and highly classical com- 
position, extending in a colonnade along the river, 
and embodying in the plan some noble halls, in 
which the architect proposed to display the arts of 
painting and sculpture on an extensive scale, to 
the honour of our heroes and statesmen. 

The great merit of Soane’s peculiar style is to 
be found in the consistency of the detail. In his 
plans and construction he is soundly practical. 
His compositions take the forms dictated by utility 
and convenience,* but they derive from a detail 
based on the purest examples of antiquity, and 
always harmonious, a character more essentially 
Greek than can ever be attained by the most litei al 
transcript of Greek art misunderstood and mis- 
applied. In this respect Soane stands in the high 
position of an inventor. Even in those works — 
and they were not few in his later years — when 
mannerism had superseded style, and the pic- 
turesque had degenerated into the whimsical, this 
harmony of parts is never compromised, not even 
where the parts are wantonly multiplied and 
crowded together. 

The indisputable eminence of Soane in his pro- 
fession opened to him a considerable share of em- 
ployment. His works, both public and private, 
are numerous ; and, although his peculiar style died 
vith him, it is not to be iloubted that his example, 
in abolishing the flimsy decoration which continued 
to taint even the works of James Wyatt, and deve- 
loping oTiginsI principles in composition, has had 
an important and durable efiieot upon art — a result 
more to his honour than if he kad left behind h*^ 
a host of imitators. We can in^cato oidy a cl 

• The law coutU at Weatminitor preicat an WMBpIe of Soane'a 
unrivalled skill in distribution under Ihe molt dMbNilt clmimstnaoes. 
In his publication entitled Public and Private Buildings, Soane has 
giiren an amusing account of the embananmenls thrown in hU vnp 
dnriim the progresB of these buildings ; but some of the nuMt p^noni 
aneedotes illustrative of ignorance nnd viinlty are suppressedin the 
pabllshed work. Hie unmuUlated edition is so scatoe, that die writer 
has met with it but onoe— in tlie library of the French Institute. 
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his works, especially as many of them belong to a 
date beyond the reign of George III. His own 
house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, which, with the 
collection of art contained within it, he munifi- 
cently bestowed upon the public, was built in 
1812; the picture gallery at Dulwich in the same 
year; the National Debt Office in 1818 ; the Law 
Courts from 1820 to 1822 ; the sca/a regia at the 
late House of Lords in 1822 ; Trinity Church, Mary- 
lebone, in 1824 ; and the State Paper Office in 1829. 
One of hiB latest worlds was the Treasury buildings at 
Whitehall, a fragment of an extensive design, and 
therefore not to be understood in its present state. 
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Soane became u Royal Academician in 1802, and 
in 1806 succeeded to the professorship of architec- 
ture, an office which he filled with eminent success, 
although from adverse circumstances bis lectures 
were few and far between, and their scope limited. 
In 1815 * be whs attached to the Office of Works ; 
and in 183? he received the honour of knighthood- 
He died in 1837. 

By William Wilkins, Greek architecture was 
adopted in another spirit. His aim appears to 
have been to purify architectural composition bj 
confining it to the reproduction of the most simple 
combinations of antiquity ; with what success might 
be safely predicated, even without the evidence 
afforded by his works. The abuse of porticoes, 
the forms and proportions of which, being consi- 
dered perfect, are supposed to bestow something 
approaching perfection upon everything to which 
they can be attached, is the principal characteristic 
of the school which Wilkins may be held to repre- 
sent ; and it would be difficult to name any descrip- 
tion of building to which porticoes have not been 
appended — crude eopies, most of them, from Greek 
temples, without discrimination of character, or an 
attempt at lhat skilful adaptation to the other con- 

* Ob the death of Junes Wyatt, vheii the department was renin 
delled. On this occasion the office of Mineyor-^neritl— the oflfirc of 
Jones, Wren, and Chambers— became th- pre> of a needy courtier 
It is now nboluhed wen in name. 
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(litionB of the edih<5e, which appetn in lome mo- 
dern porticoes of an earlier date, deeply condemned 
by artists of this school for want of “ purity.” 
At llayleybury College, as the monotonous lenj^h 
oi’ wall is too great to be relieved by one portico, 
Wilkiiib has given us Uiree ; and, with a little in- 
consistency, the principal and most conspicuous 
has no door within it. In the design for Downing 
College, at Cambridge (only parUally executed), 
tivc Greek porticoes are grouped tocher, and the 
most elaborately ornamented exam^ of the Ionic 
uidcr is associated with ranges of windows destitute 
Lven of an architrave. Even in hit villas and 
l ountry-houses the one idea, the inexorable Greek 
])ortico, is the unfailing feature. Upon Wilkins's 
luter works it does not come within our province 
to remark ; bui it may be obaerved, that in the 
National Ghdlery he has found himself under the 


necesaity of departing widely from hb catabliahed 
notiona, without being able to aubatitute anything 
of value in their piece. WiUdiia died in 1890. 
He WM a man of tne highest altninniliil Hid ac- 
complishments, and semns lo Imfn bemi qualified 
to ahine in any purtuft connected with the liberal 
■ciencea, rather than Uiat which he adopted | hot be 
derived aneatenaive employment from nis authority 
aa a scholar and a critic ; and, little as he may have 
done to secure the applause of posterity, hr hol^ 
an importaiit place among the ardiitecte of his day. 

Covent Qar^n Theatre, erected in tlie Greek s^e 
in 1809, was the first public work of Sir Robert 
Smirke, who so rapidly attained the eminence 
which he has tong occupied that in 18lh he 
waa aaaiM'iiited with Soatic and Nash, both greatly 
his seniors, in the Board of Works. The works 
of this srcliitert are far mure numerous tlian those 



of any of his (.uniemporaries ; and it must buffice . 
rw enumerate, a^ examples of vaiious classes of | 
buildings, the Mint, the Library and other new i 
luoms at the British Museum, the Post-Odicc, the 
church in Wyndhuni Place, the College oT Physi- 
cians, the Union, Junior United Service, and Carl- 
ton club-houses, the law courts at Gloucestci, and 
Lowther Castle. 

It is unnecessary to pursue the subject of the i 
Anglo-Greek school of architecture farther than to | 
observe, that the great majority of the edifices | 
which it may claim for its own are in a style apart 
from either the originality of Soane or tlic academical 
system of Wilkins, a consequence which arises out of 
the summary process of applying the Greek orders 
and detail to the old established modes of compo- 
sition. Thus, in churches, we have the outlines of 
Gibbe ; and in every other class of building, where 
a portico is dispensed with, the common-place of 
the Italian atid French aehc^la, from the best of 
the one to the worst of the other— from the base- 


nnnt and loggia of the PaUadian villa Ui tlie dia- 
pru|>ortiuned frame of pilasters of the garden of 
the Palais Royal — but with Greek anUe aubatituted 
for pilasters, and the most dreary monotony in the 
details and decorations which can result firom s 
perpetual repetition of the few component part* 
and ornaments to be found in Stuart's ‘ Athens,* 
or at second-hand in ‘ The Carpenter's Guide*’ 
Whether the details which the Greeks adapted te 
the severe and uniform simplicity of outline whu^ 
ciiaracterises their temples are sufficiently varied 
and flexible to amalgamate with modes of conifio- 
sition BO totally diflerent, is a question which does 
not seem to have been generally propounded in the 
reign of George III. 

Contemporary with Soane and Wilkins waa John 
Nash, an architect of a very di&rant stamp from 
either, hut who held for aeveral years that oaeeiid- 
ancy which royal patronage never faili to betente* 
Nash inherited from Sir Robeit Taylor, nndm 
whom he studied, an elegant taste in villa arebi* 

4x2 
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lecture, and some of his early works of this class 
possess a high d^ree of merit. Beyond these 
Nash has left Utt]%>that can command praise, for 
he was a totals str^dger to the study of architecture 
ua a fine art, beyond the mere routibe of a pro- 
fessional education. At' the commencement of the 
regency, the enepuragetnent of the fine;'a|t8 was 
promised as one of ilio important bene^to result 
from a new court; but the establiihnlm in t|ie' 
royal favour of an architect content , 

to the fashion of the hour augured litUeior the 
cause of architecture, or for the successful termina- 
tion of a question which then began to be generally 
agitated, of providing a national palace conformable 
to the dignity of the British sovereign — a question 
which began, as far as Nash was concerned, with 
a design for spreading out Holland’s beautiful 
casino of Carlton-housc by a colonnade on one side, 
and a Gothic fapade on the other, was continued by 
the amplification of the Pavilion at Brighton to its 
present extent, and ended in the half measure of 
converting Buckingham Palace into a form of which 
considerable modifications have since been found 
necessary. 

Nevertheless, Nash was a man of high talent 
and energy, and to none of his profession do pos- 
terity owe more gratitude. Regent-street and the 
Regent’s Park are his lasting monuments, not for the 
architectural character of the buildings with which 
they «re lined, but for the enlarged views under 
which he devised, and the indomitable perseverance 
and public spirit with which he carried out, his 


plans fur the improveme^, of the metro])olib, 
realising all that hud been dreamed of the benefits 
to be derived from combined operations m regu- 
lating the growth of this modern Babylon, and, 
with the zeal of an artist and the skill of a 
financier, basing the creation of magnificent tho- 
roughfares upon the improvement of the public 
revenue. It is necessary only to consider the timid 
and limited character of metropolitan improvement 
. h f^i ^rs fewnation of Regent-street, and the vast 
scale upon which it has since been executed and 
contempluteil, to appreciate the value of the ex- 
ample which he was mainly instrumental in esta- 
blishing. Nor IS the advancement of our street 
architecture less due to his influence. Whatever 
may be thought of his own perfurmances in that 
department, he banished the unmitigated brick 
walls which deform some of the best quarters of 
modern London, and laid the foundation of a class 
of architecture which has of late assumed a high 
and firm position in art. To the talent of Nash 
we also owe the conversion of the inaccessible 
swamp of St. James’a Park into the pleasure- 
ground now open for the recreation and gratifica- 
tion of the public. 

Of Nash’s works there is little more to be said. 
The church in Langham-placc is one of the best, 
and a work of intrinsic merit, however it may have 
been criticised and ridiculed. Its essential fault 
is the wont of unity, and of union, between the 
portico and the body of the building. The interior 
may be advantageously compared with that of any 
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oil I liMJiiciii ulilicvut ilic fame class. Nash died 

id .'ll il\..iKi‘il jiiie IP ls3.') 

Dui > 11 )' ill h iK'tKul ut an hitecturul e.\pcrinientf 
ilii; *>tu(lv ol (juthir nrcIniLTiure (we may pass over 
tlic Egyptian and Iluidostanee, botii uf which had 
liicir day) was ])nrsued under more luvouraldc 
aiK-piceB tlmii had gciieially attended the Greek 
itishiim. The well kn<)\Mi essay, hy the Ucv 
.hiineb Denthani, on the progression of styles 
wliiidi marks the English urrhitceture of the 
middle ages, first published in 1771, had esta- 
blished a sound principle upon which it might be 
cliissilied and investigated, and the. graphic labours 
ol John Carter had now illustrated the tesearthes 
puibued in the writings of Wailon, Milner, and 
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j John Britton, coi^eiiced in IMH, opined an m 
I \ulunble fiJini of nnlltfel'inlf iind iii(>M noitton to tliv 
architect and untbplttry ; kmiI m iHiriJulm Kick- 
man, hy his Attempt to diMniiniiiale liic st^hsui 
^ English architecture,” inxed lU revival on the most 
solid basis upon winch art can rest, by |iopiiluri;ii- 
iiig its study, and plai mg the means of jiidKing 
I well withm the general vicv\ 'Phus was the theory 
I uf Gothic architecture develo|H'il ^ hiit its practical 
• utlvunce wna more tardy, especially m the domestic 
styles. In this hranch of architecture James 
' Wyatt niuiiitaincd Imh posit ion until his death m 
j 1^15, and hciwcen 1S08 and 18H erected Ash- 
' ridge, in Huekmghumshirc, one uf the most cn- 
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iciiiiive and successful uf his works, although not 
without his usual iuulls. The great staircase, 
with all the magnificence that space and fine detail 
can cfiect, still betrays in its composition a defi- 
ciency of appreciation of the genuine characteristics 
of the style. Yet the merits of James Wyatt were 
buch as to justify his influence, and he lived to see 
at least the promise of that preponderance which 
has since been acquired for the taste he contributed 
so greatly to create. 

In the hands of other architects of the period 
the Gothic style exhibits too much of the spirit of 
iindiscriminating imitation. The immense and 
magnificent pile of Eaton Hall, Cheshire, built by 
William Porden, early in the nineteenth century. 


[Book HI. 

collection of parts proper to ecclesiastical 
architecture, combined in a manner foreign to any 
principle of Gothic composition ; and, about tlrj 
same time, two eminent architects disputed for the 
honour of having designed a centre to Corsham 
House, professedly imitated from the apsis of 
Henry VII.*s chaj^l. These examples are but 
types of many less im^rtant edifices of the same 
class. Nash built casUes with a picturesque feel- 
ing and knowledge of detail superior to wy of his 
contemporaries except Wyatt ; but his turrets are 
clustered in a profusion characteristic of the toy- 
shop rather than of the feudal ages, and Us madn- 
coulis frowns over yerandabs and French case- 
ments. 
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I'lioiiias Harrison, of Chester, must not be 
omitted in a notice of the architecture of this 
period. He enjoyed an extensive reputation, and 
has been peculiarly happy in his adaptation of the 
Greek style in the entrance to the public buildings 
which he erected on the site of Chester Castle, 
lo Harrison is attributed the credit of having 
I'alled the attention of Lord Elgin to the Adienian 
marbles. 

Waterloo Bridge, commenced in 181 1, under Sir 
John Rennie; Drury- Lane Theatre, erected in the 
same year, by Benjamin Wyatt, on the destruction 
of Holland’s building by fire ; the Cuatom-Houoe, 
in 1813, by David Laing (since altered by Sir R. 
Smirke), and Bethlehem Hospital; by James Lewis, 
in 1815 — are to be noticed as the moil important 
public works not yet incidctttally mentioned of 
the latter ^cars of George III. Pancras church may 
be added aa a model of the academical school of 
Gi eck architecture. 

The progress made in aichitecture since the 


reign of George HI., so fur as it may be due to inc 
increased liberaHty displayed in providing lur the 
erection of public buildings, may be dated from 
the period when the resources of the country could 
be turned in the direction of the fine arts. A step 
of the most vital importance to the arts in general, 
and to the honour and dignity of the nation as con- 
nected with their encouragement, was taken in 
1816, by the purchase of the Elgin marbles for the 
British Museum (where the nucleus of the present 
collection of ancient art had bean formed by the 
purchase of the Townley marbles in 1805), and 
the time is already come when wonder and con- 
tempt are the only feelings with which it is pos- 
sible to peruse the reoonfe of die folly, ignorance, 
meanness, and party spite which could represent 
the acquisition of those works as a waste of the 
public money.* In 1818 the appointment of a 
commission for die erection of new churches, 


* See Uie pArikuaeatairy proceediuga on Uus queilion, 
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aided by the ptrliementAry grant of a million 
sterling, opened to architecture in particular a new 
field for its development. How the magnificent 
anticipations excited by this proceeding of the 
legislature have been realised, is a subject not 
within the range of the present review. 

In Painting, the establishment of the English 
school of water-colours, ao honourable to our coun- 
try, and so influential upon art in general, is one of 
the roost interesting events in the history of the 
arts during the early years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The name of Paul Sandby has already been 
mentioned in connexion with this subject, but there 
IS an interval of progressive advancement between 
the works of that accomplished draughtsman and 
the full development nf painttng in water-colour, 
as it is understood in the present day, and it is 
necessary to take* a short retrospect of the origin 
and progress of the art. 

Tlic claims of Sandby as “ the father of watcr- 
(‘olonr painting” are well founded. He was the 
Hrsf to lead the w-ay in that branch of drawing to 
which water-colours have been the most exten- 
‘.ivcly applied, and which has been named “ To- 
pographical Art ” — the representation with fidelity 
and truth of local sccncr) und buildings, with due 
attention to the dctuil and linear perspective; 
strange as it may iippear, that this fiiscina'ing style j 
•'hould have remained so long in aheMiiice in a 
country so favourable for its development, notwith- 
standing the example of the Dutch and Flemish 
painters, and of Hollar, wrho may almost l>e con- 
sidered our own countryman. Still, for colour, and ! 
for those forcible and harmonious effects which j 
constitute the charm of the Englrah school of i 
w'ater-colour, Sandby effected little He drew 
with a firm penned outline, produced a simple 
effect of light and shade with Indian ink, and | 
added an indication of the local tints with thin 


viem with great accuracy j biH none of these 
artists appear to have imagined traoaparent water- 
colour to be a material capable of displaying pic- 
torial effects, and the eari> develo|.iment of its 
Mwers ill this respect is due to John Smith, 
Hiliiam Payne, and John Cozens. The first 
named, who visited Italy under the jiatrotiage of 
the late Earl of Warwick, Uiough he still followcxl 
the system of tinting over greys, succeeded in ob- 
taining considerable force of effect, and far sur- 
passed all his preileccssors in the union of mUuii 
with light and sliude. William Puync, of Ply 
mouth, rontnmed the same process of cxccutum, 
but rendered it fuithiT a>uilaole in produetng 
cflects of sunslunc. These artists, by e\cl'i*lii»g 
the pen altogcthei, gave to their works more of the 
character of pir/M;e», and !*ayne*a (l^llwlnf.^ an 
said to have excited the luliniruluni of .nu Joshua 
Reynolds as something new HI art. l’.i>nc'*( siUe 
Wr'as followed by John Glover, who imparterl lo it 
the utmost perlcction of whuh it can Ite conicivi'd 
callable, ami his magical cflecU of (iii\ light, at 
mosphere, and trnnspurciit water contested fur 
pre-eminence in the favour of the piihlie, lor veart* 
after the system u^Hin which lie worked hutJ Imhf'o 
exploded by a new race of iiriiHlN. John (*o/.eris, 
who died in ITlKh may he eonsidercd ihr* niime- 
diate predecessor of the modern h.:IiouI, for, inonglt 
his drawings still ronsist ol a grey c iiiuro h< nro, 
brought into harmony by flat tints, he inadt ho 
mlvaiice in the management of eolour, which 
proved the matcnul t • he equal to the pnHlnrtion 
of landscape, in all its charms of incidental lights 
and aerial perupcclive hi this stage i»f Us progres*?, 
Iraiisparent water-col. air was taken up by rhomas 
Girlin, und Jose ph M dloul William Turner, who 
pstahlihhed u|»on it tiic h^'IukiI which Imn Hprearl 
the nano and fame of Itniish uit throughout thr 
civilised World. In this hraiuh of art, ui Icimi 


washes of transparent colour. Michael .Angelo j our i l.nius to pnontv and hU|a;ru»r'.t\ liuve o»‘vei 
Rooker, the son of Edward Rooker,* mid uUo an I'lten disputed. 

eminent topographical engraver, prepared his own ! The essential improvement which the mecha- 
drawings for some of his best works, and went nical process of watei-coloui painting rcie»\ed 
a step farther in the treatment of local colour, • from these eminent artints, under wlmse genius thr 
especially in representing with picturesque effect * weak jwiwers ol hnUruf broke down, consisted ii» 
llie weather-stained character of old buildings. ! the adoption ol dfiul eo/ournuj for the local linu. 
The topographical labours of Hearne and Byinc and the produt lion of depth und texture by freeh 
have been noticed in a former Book under the washing and working up the surface of the pa|>er, 
head of Engraving. The drawings for the work ’ which it had been the care ol the older artists to 
which bears their joint names were the ]iroduc- I ])reserve Hmooth and intact ; and in their hands, 
tion of Heame, and, though they cannot be cited ns and those ol the other painters who sp<‘edtly 
specimens of colouring, they derive a superior uMuled themselves of the new art (for to il inuy 
degree of harmony from being tinted over cold and justly called), water-colour wua at once raised Iroin 
warm greys. He also used the pen with more the rank it had hilherto occupied, of an inferior 
judgment than Sandby, making it subservient to and imjierfect vehicle, into a successful comjietiiion 
the expression of the detail, a svstem which may with oil. In 1804 the profesaurs of water-colour 
be traced in some of the most mistcrly productions painting felt ibcmaelvea atwng eii<mgb to aaaerj 
of our living painters of architecture. JohnClevely, the impoitanoe and indeMdei^ of tlicir uit, aod 
who accompwied tlie first Lord Mulgrave on his the foundation of the Water-Ulour Society was 
northern expedition in 1773. and afterwards at- effected; bm neitlier Girtin iwr Tutiicr wctc hmnd 
tended Sir Joseph Banks to Iceland, drew marine among ita members. The lorroer had departed 

this life in 1802, at the age of iwcnty scven, leav- 
ing a name which few have acquired to whom 


' * Sae sate, toI. i. p. 631. 
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time has been allotted to do bo little ; but he was 
a genius of the highest order, and had achieved 
works to which nothing could be compared which 
had preceded them. He was equally great in 
landscape and buildings, and the epithets of “ the 
Wilson” and “the Canaletti of water-colours" at- 
test the admiration of his contemporaries. Turner, 
without neglecting the improvement of water- 
colours, had given himself to oil-painting, and had 
already founded his reputation in that style of art. 
The list of the Water-Colour Society at its first 
exhibition in 1805 contains nevertheless the names 
of artists who have not been surpassed in their 
several departments during a competition of nearly 
forty years — of John Vurley, who shares with 
Girtin and Turner the credit of founding the new 
style, and whose latter works are equalled in the 
grandeur of their colouring by nothing in art but 
the landscape backgrounds of Titian ; of George 
Barret, unrivalled in the effects of sunset and twi- 
light; and of Robert Hills,' pre-eminent as an 
animal painter, but most especially in tlie fidelity 
with which lie has n^presented the character and 
habits of deer. Glover lias been already men- 
tioned. These, with Stephen Rigaud, son of the 
Royal A(!iideniician of the same name, William 
Sawrey Gilpin (the son of Sawrey Gilpin the ani- 
mal painter), ocJebrnted ns a landscape gardener 
no less than as an artist, Cornelius Varley, Joshua 
Crisrall, Williaru Havell, and Nicholas Pocock, 
were among the early members of the Society of 
Painters in Water-Colours. Architectural draw- 
ings (ill the picturesque sense of the term), which 
now fi*nn so large a proportion of the vorksof 
the 8cho(n, make, but little ligiirc, in the eaiiy cata- 
logues of Hie society, and' no artist in that branch 
joined it ‘at Us formation,' though the names of two, 
who ati allied high'eminence, appear us exhibitors — 
Chiirles Wild, whose pencil has so ably illustrated 
the ecrlcsiasiical architecture of England and 
I'l'iuu’', juid vXugiislus Pugin, to whom Gothic 
arch I tcf Mire is deeply indebted for the publications 
whu h luivf, inadi^its details accessible and familiar 
t-i (he student. 

Ni^hvitlistnndmg a moment of weakness in which 
the professors of ^wnter-^colour seemed disposed to 
doubt of- ilieir art,' and’ to* reduce it to a stepping- 
stone to the' practice of 6i],*Ht rose rapidly in im- 
porta icc, and within the reign of Gcoige III. 
many of the ablest masters who have yet appeared 
were added to its lists. Among the early names 
appears that of Thomas Heaphy, who rendered the 
scenes and characters of familiar life in a spirit 
and with a finish akin to the Dutch school. ‘ The 
Fish Market,’ his most elaborate work, com- 
manded the high price of four hundred guineus.f 
Louis Francia, an excellent artist for marine sub- 
jects, was a fellow-student with Girtin and Turner. 

''* ‘Tn,'l813. when the ambition of lume of the member! of the to- 
oiet-y Mtnfie'red on It the title of • Painter* in Oi/ and Water- Coloiiw,’ 
ami useochitod their .exhibition with Havdon'i 'Jud^fment of Solo- 
min' anil a larije munumVntal group by Ohantroy. Fortunately this 
loi ' .I'liiiitioiiauon poMPfl away. 

•f Mnuirbt by the lute Mr. Wlieeler, of Gloucevter place. Glover 
mil I* ub'iniicd live biiodrod giiiiieaa for a landscape. 


Richard Westall, whose name has appeared in a 
former Book, must be noticed again as having 
struck out an independent path in the same direc- 
tion as the acknowledged founders of the modern 
water-colour practice. Hia drawings were ex- 
ecuted upon a similar ayatem at a period when he 
must undoubtedly have established it for himself. 
Thomas Uwins, since distinguished in another 
branch of art, and a member of the Royal Aca- 
demy, and William Westall, an associate of that 
body, were members of the Water-Colour Society, 
and joined it about 1812, as did Peter Dewint, 
who has represented with the most perfect truth 
the cool freshness of English domestic landscape. 
They were followed two years later by Frederick 
Mackenzie, Copley Fielding, and George Robsonr 
The first brought to the department of arcliitec- 
tural drawing a technical and critical knowledge, 
which renders his works beyond those of any ot 
his contemporaries a reflex of the forms they repre- 
sent. By Fielding and Robson the peculiar tex- 
ture and tone of water-colour have been made 
i available for the display of effects unattainable by 
other means. The sea-storms of Fielding exhibit 
the most perfect transcript of nature under the 
most difficult aspects. The clouds which hang 
over the troubled waters like a curtain are dark- 
ened to inky blackness without ever losing their 
vaporous quality; and the Highland scenery of 
Robson unites the utmost clearness of delineation 
with the most intense depAh and solemnity of 
effect. Two more artists in the department of 
architectural drawing remain to be noticed u>, 
coming within the present period — Samuel Proul, 
whose slight and masterly touch imparts an unfail- 
ing charm to his lively delineations of foreign 
cities, and Joseph Gandy, whose works display an 
imagination of no common fertility, and a sjdendid 
though somewhat artificial feeling for colour, whicii 
he exercised on compositions founded on the 
purest style of Greek art. He executed many 
drawings for Sir John Soane, of whose collection 
his ‘ Restoration of Eleusis’ is a conspicuous orna- 
ment. 

To enter upon the merits of the artists by whose 
talents the English school of water-colour has since 
been supported and extended, and disseminated 
throughout Europe, would lead us beyond ou: 
limits; but it must be observed, that to Richard 
Parkes Bonnington, who visited Paris in 1816, 
and resided there during the greater part of his 
life, which terminated at an early age in 1826, the 
French are indebted for their first appreciation of 
the English school of landscape, and of the art of 
water-colour, which they have since cultivated ex- 
tensively and successfully. Of the most eminent 
late and living water-colour painters it must suffice 
to add the names only of Jjewis, Hunt, Stmhauoff, 
Miss Setcbell, and Miss F. Corbaux (for figures) ; 
Frederick Nash, Essex, Cotman, and Thomas Boys 
(for architecture); Cattermole, Haghe, and Joseph 
Nash (architecture and figures) ; Liniiell, Gasti- 
neau, Cox, and Callow (laii^Bcn]K); Harding 
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(landscape, buildings, and figures); Austin and 
Bentley (marine) ; and Frederick Taylor (horses 
and figures). 

With reference to the art of painting in gafieral, 
the present period is remarkable, beyond any that 
preceded it, for the efforts made for the promotion 
of that art by those who hold the most direct means 
of encouragement in their hands. In 1805 the 
British Institution was founded, and its gallery 
opened, for the exhibition and sale of the works 
of living artists, accompanied by substantial marks 
of approbation to those who might distinguish 
themselves in any branch of the art inde|)endent of | 
portrait painting. In 1813 the directors of this 
■ association took the most important step ever 
effected, until the establishment of the National 
Gallery in 1824, to spread a general knowledge 
and discriminating taste in painting, by opening 
an annual exhibition of pictures by the old masters, 
and making the chefs d'ceuvre liberally contributed 
from the royal galleries, and the'liest collections of 
the nobility and gentry, available to multitudes, 
who, in the absence of any ])ublic means of im- 
provement (unless it were the Dulwich Gallery, 
which was oiiened at about the same period), were 
shut out from all opportunity of cultivating a sound 
judgment in art. The public taste thus generated 
was shortly afterwards gratified by the opening, on 
an extensive scale of admission, of the Stafford, 
Grosvenor, and Angerstein galleries,* and that of 
Sir John Leicester, afterwards Lord de Tabley, 
composed exclusively of the works of British 
nrlists, most of them then living. The catalogue 
of the collection formed by this patriotic and muni- 
iicent nobleman is an index to the best native talent 
flourishing at a period which, though short, adds 
several names to those which will for ever do 
honour to the British school.t 

For the revival of the highest class of painting 
the lime had not yet arrived. West, who had oc- 
cupied the chair of the Royal Academy since the 
death of Sir Joshua Reynolds, held the even tenor 
of his way, though with little encouragement beyond 
that of his royal patron,^ and lost nothing, and cer- 
tainly deserved to lose nothing, in the public esti- 
mation, when the peace of 1815 placed his works 
in comparison with those of his French contem- 
poraries. William Hilton brought to the exercise 
of the historical style a knowledge of drawing 
which would have distinguished him in any school 
of art, and which places him alone in one where 
that accomplishment has lieen too generally ne- 
glected. The fascination of an original atylc of 
colouring, which in grandeur and harmony makes 
a near approach to the masterpieces of the Vene- 
tian school, has stamped a wider popularity on the 
historical and poetical works of William Etty. 

* The Anmntein eollfectiun fonnetl tbs ouclcu* lb* Nmtuma) 
Gallery It waa puichowd at the ileath of lU owoer for 67,000/. 

+ At the diaperrioB of Lord de Tabley * S»ll«7 »« 1*87. Hop|W» 

‘ Sleepfaut Nym^ * moduced the ••im of 4721/ . Wilaoa'a ‘ View oo the 
Arno.’^ 498/.; Oainabontagh'a ' CoiUme Door.’ 686/ , Tumrji * Doteh 
Flkliing Boata,' 614/. , Hillon’a * Europe.' SI5/. ; HowanTe • Pinadea, 

S90/ 

7 Tlie Britinh luatitutiOD, however, porduaed bia * Chrift healiog 
the Sick ' for 3000 goinM. 
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Benjamin Richard Htydoo devoted himaelf to tbi 
highest class of this depsrtmenit of painting. He 
executed several Urge pieturcs with snceen, a^ 
undertook to found a school upon the principle of 
those which fiourishrd in the palmy days of ItaJisn 
AH, when a crowd of pupils were led by the fiance 
ud inspired by the (^uius of s great miater. ml 
it Uiled. It is to be lamented that the talent of 
Henry Feyronet Briggs should have been diverted 
from this class of art. In a vigorous and sound 
style of execution he has been surpassed by no 
modern artist ; and his ^ Seizure of Guy Fawkes,* 
exhibited m 1823, is one of the beet pictures ever 
prodttred in the English school. 

In portrait painting, Sir Thomas Lawrence had 
succeeded to the |>oaition attained by Reynolds in 
the last century, and another generation of the 
rank and beauty of England lives on bis canvass. 
It is didicult to name these great artists together, 
without drawing a comparison between their works. 
In the influence and consideration which he enjoyed 
during nt least twenty years of a career which dates 
from 1767, and ended only with hit life in 1830, 
Lawrence could scarcely have been surpassed by 
his predecessor, but they will be differently classed 
in the estimation of posterity. Indep<mdently of 
the superior de|>th and harmony of hia colouring, 
the portrait* of Reynold* indicate the mind Those 
of Lawrence seldom present to us more than the 
external man nr woman Both arc pre-eminent in 
the representanon of female ami infantine grace ; 
but with Reynolds it is the grace of nature, with 
Lawrence that of ilic fashion oiul of rdiication. 
But, whatever Lawrence may rcnn'scnl, it is done 
with consummale elegance ; and, if ins drawing is 
often feeble, and Ins colounug sometime* verges on 
the meretricious, such faults are lust in the charm 
of his execution. No painter ever better appre- 
ciated, or more assiduously practised, the care and 
study necessary to produce a finished work of art ; 
but his last touches were directed to efface the 
appearances of labour from his pictures; and, 
whatever may be the result of this process in his 
own hands, its brilliancv has proved a light to leatl 
astray, the effects of which will be long felt in the 
English school of iKirtrail. 

The talent of I>awrence was so precocious, that 
he had distinguishetl himaelf by hi* copies from 
the old masters in crayans before he wss twelve 
years old, and at the age of eighteen h» name ap- 
pears in the exhibition of the Royal Academy to 
6even pictures. Two years later (in 1789) hie 
contribution amounu to no leas than thirteen, 
including a portrait of the Duke of York. In 1790 
the queen and the Princess Amelia were in the 
number of his sitters; and in 1792 be succeeded 
Reynolds as painter in ordinary to the king. It is 
probable that some of Lawrence’s deficiencies and 
mannerisms may be traced to this early success, 
which left him neither time nor inclinalioo for 
elemenUry study. 

In 1817 Lawrence received from the fninee 
gent the conimissiiw to paint the series of portratls 
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known ai “ the Watcrioo Gallery ” at W^indaor 
Caatle, and for this purpose he viaited the capitals 
of OUT allies in the late war. These pictures include 
some of his best works. The portraits of the Em- 
peror of Austria, Pope Pius VIL, and Cardinal 
Gonsalvi take a very high rank in their class ; and 
that of Prince Hardenburg is one of the finest efforts 
of Lawrence’s pencil. Lawrence was knighted in 
1815 on the occasion of painting the portraits of 
the sovereigns who visited London; and at the 
death of West in 1820 he became president of the 
Royal Academy, a distinction to which his claim 
was undisputed. 

Among the other artists in this class who come 
within the present period must be noted John Jack- 
son, whose talent was limited to heads, but some 
of whose productions thus far are surpassed by 
those of Reynolds alone ; Thomas Phillips, excel- 
lent for the truth of his colouring and effect, espe- 
cially in hie female portraits ; Sir Martin Archer 
Shee, the successor of Lawrence as president of the 
Royal Academy, distinguished for the firmness and 
precision of his style, qualities especially valuable 
in the English school ; and, though last, not least, 
in the exercise of a clear pencil and elegant taste, 
Mr. W. Carpenter. John Harlow, whose prema- 
ture death in 1819 was a heavy loss to the arts, 
must also be classed in this department, although 
he gave the promise of ascending into another 
sphere had his life been prolonged. He is well 
and popularly known by his ‘ Trial of Queen Ka- 
tharine.’ 

The year 1806 is to be noted for the first public 
appearwice of Sir David Wilkie, whose fame was 
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permanently eatablished the year following by his 
‘ Blind Fiddler.’ Wilkie has been called “ the 
British Teniera;” no compliment to either painter. 
The domestic scenes of Wilkie exhibit a dramatic 
power, a mural purpose, a discrimination of cha- 
racter, and a mastery of expression, which it was 
no part of the system of Teniers to attempt, while 
he ranks immeasurably below the Fleming in 


almost every other quality of a painter, to say 
nothing of the marvellous handicraft skill in which 
Teniers is unapproachable. Wilkie was, in fiict, 
singularly deficient, for so ^eat an artist, in any 
fix^ principles of execution ; and his pictures 
might almost be considered a series of experiments, 
more or less successful, upon colour and handling. 
At a later period of his life Wilkie visited Spain, 

I and on his return gave evidence of his ability in a 
graver style of art ; but it is upon his earlier works, 
his ‘ Rent Day,^ his ‘ Village Festival,’ his * Read- 
ing the Will,’ hia' ‘ Distraining for Rent,’ his 
‘ Chelsea Pensioners,* his * Parish Beadle,’ that 
his fame will rest ; and his merits in this class of 
painting are of an order which will for ever main- 
tain his place among the eminent in art, without 
distinction of school or country. Wilkie died in 
1841 on his voyage from the Levant, which he 
had visited in search of new materials for the exer- 
cise of his pencil. 

In the same department must he mentioned 
William Mulready : second only to Wilkie in the 
representation of familiar domestic scenes, he sur- 
passes him in the requisites of a sound style of 
painting. The success of these artists has given 
rise to a numerous and meritorious class of what 
the French call tableaux de genre, which it would 
be beyond our limits to particularise. 

In landscape, the honour of the English school 
was supported by Turner and Calcott. The for- 
mer has already been DOti^.d with reference to 
water-colours, but his succels in that branch of 
painting is eclipsed by his pre-eminence in oil. 
There is no style of landscape, from the heroic to 
the most familiar, in which Turner may not claim 
a place in the first class, and in those styles which 
afford room for the indulgence of a vivid fancy he 
stands alone. Tasteful combinations of form, 
unity of composition, breadth, richness, harmony, 
and the most perfect effects of aerial perspective, 
are the characteristics of the landscapes of Turner 
in every class. In a profound knowledge of 
nature he is unrivalled, and, if a desire to produce 
new and surprising combinations of colour and 
effect have too often led him to represent her under 
extraordinary appearances, those who are disposed 
to consider such appearances as extravagant mn> 
confide in the artisrs acute powers of observation 
for their truth, whatever may be thought of Ins 
judgment in selecting them. His close attention 
to truth may be seen in his marine views. No 
painter has ever studied more minutely the details 
of shipping under all its contingencies, and some 
of his pictures in this class may compare with the 
finest works of the Dutch masters, save only in the 
exquisite finish which they alone have attained 
without sacrificing for it any of the higher qua- 
lities of art. The latter works of Turner, in which 
he has attempted pictures with colour and effect 
alone, of the many qualities necessary to constitute 
a work of art, may be passed over, as going beyond 
the limits of the reign of George III. 

With little of the vigorous imagination of Turner, 
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the taste of JSir Auguatus Calcott is more pare sod 
his $tyle more even. Some weakness in defining 
the objects nearest to the eye is the principal defect 
to be noticed in his pictures ; but for the firm, 
careful, and intelligent handling of his distances 
he is eminent in a school of landscape where 
breadth is too often produced by the sacrifice 
form, and indistinctness mistaken for aerial per- 
spective ; for such are the prevailing faults which 
have grown up in the English school, through the 
influence of the defects of Turner, and the seduc- 
tive facility of water-colours. The “ magic of 
verdure and rill '* which distinguishes the land- 
scapes of John Constable, a painter who may be 
coni-icrered English par excellence^ is scarcely 
sufficient to redeem the slovenly mannerism of his 
foregrounds. 

In the union of landscape with figures no artist 
of this period has equalled William Collins. His 
sea-coast views are not more to be sdmired (6t 
their pictorial effect than for the characteristic 
uroups by which they are animated, and some of 
ills rural incidents are designed with an expresllion 
which classes them with the works of Wilkie and 
Mulreaily 

Our notice ol puinting must conclude by past- 
ing rapidly <nei the uani< s of several artists of 
high degree. Edwin LiUK^eer can hardly be iii- 
I’huied within this, peiiod, since it was not until 
lUMrly Its close tliat he gave the jouHiful promise of 
the talent which lias since placed him in the first 
urdor of animal painters, a station in which, it may 
he safely predicted, time will only confirm him. 
John Martin and William D.mby may be classed 
together, us liaviiig both treated art m ii mariner 
pcifectly original, in aiming, and not without 
success,' at sublimity. In grandeur of composition 
Martin is unequalled His power of representing 
immensity of space is peculiar to himself ; the 
interminable halls and the countless multitude 
w hich people them in “ Belshazzar’s Feast,” and 
the Pandemonium in his illustrations of Milton, 
with its widening orbits of light appearing to low 
themselves in infinity, are sublime from their 
vastness. In drawing, and the process of execu- 
tion on canvass, Martin is defective. Danby is 
far the better painter, and his effects, scarcely less 
surprising than Martin’s, are more dependent on 
the manegement of light and colour. In hia 
” Passage of the Red Sea,” in the Stafford gallery, 
he seems to have dipped his pencil in a sun-bwro, 
BO luminous, and yet so soft, is the pillar which 
casts its rays upon the Israelites. Lartly, we 
must note the classical and poetical compositions of 
Henry Hdward, the horses and cavalry ikir^hcs 
of Abraham Cooper, and the Olui^boiii 
vantes, and other writers in the hq^ejt walk of 
fiction, by C. R. Leslie. The name of Henry Bone 
must be added as distinguished in the art of enamel 

The ^numerous memMials erected fr®™ ^ 
public funds in honour of the naval and miliUry 
comman&rs who fell in battle during the war. 


continued to afford some encouragement to Sculp- 
lore beyond that which fell to the ahare of the 
■iater arts. The taste which pereaded the mono- 
meiital class of art, and marked it generally 
throughout the present period, has been noticed 
and eonaidered in a former Book ; and there ia 
little to be added on the present uccaston beyond 
reetuding the names of the artists not already 
menttoh^ who distinguished themiclvea in sculp- 
ture down to the end of the reign of Georp 111. 
Of these, Charles Roasi claims the first place ia 
•eniority, if not in merit In the knowledge of the 
homao figure, Rossi siirimssed all his contempo- 
rariet, and his style, founded on an assiduous study 
of the aaUque, is pure and classical. The mouu- 
meat of Lord Cornwallis in St. Paul’s is one of 
hii bOii works, grand and harmonious in compo- 
•ition, aad affecting with mure than common 
■ucoaas the difficnlt union of the real with the 
ideal. Tlia cenotaph to Cuptams Moase and Riou 
in the same cathedral is an excellent example of a 
style too much neglected in modern monumental 
composition, in which the graces of sculpture arc 
blended with the symnietr\ which belongs to 
architecture. There is a happv contrast of lines 
111 this work, snd the heads ol the allegorical 
figures are in n high style of art. But Rossi was 
deficient in originalitv, snd, while his works exhibit 
a profound knowledge and appreciulion of the 
models of antiquity, tlie spirit is abseni by which 
they should he animated, and a ccruin heoiviiiese 
and want of vitality ure iheir obvious defects 
Fine form, graceful com |k»si lion, and the fetding ol 
a poetical mind, mingled with a taste lor the pic- 
turesque, which, however chastened, still sonietiiiies 
prevails tini far tor the simplicity essential to a 
high style of sculpture, are the characierisiica of 
the works of Sir Richard Westroacott, His statue 
of Francis Duke of Bedford, in Rusaell Square, 
executed in 1809, was the first of the public 
memorials of its class erected during the present 
century, and exhibits both the menu and defecU 
of the artist in a strong liuht. The composition is 
admirably grouped and balanced ; the principal 
figure at once graceful and dignified; but Uu 
accessories are conceived in the spirit of a painter 
rather than a sculptor, and verge on the line where 
the charactenstici of the two aiU are in danger of 
being confounded. The figure of the DMtrcticd 
Mother,’ on the tomb of Mrs. Warren in Weainiin- 
stCT Abbev, is open to a similar remark ; and lU pum 
nature and pathos only render more ohjectionablt 
the stick, the bundle, and the mechanical treats 
ment of the drapery. Weilmacott wu the M 

(culptor of thii period to breA through 
meli of aUegorv. Tl« cenouph to Sit Ralpb 
Abercromhie in St. Paiil'a, repitKOttog ^ wv- 
nor falling from hia home mu> tte wma of omM 
hiabtmre Hi(^landeri. » molt aimj^aiid tmthW 
in ita motive than any other group equal n^t- 
tude eiecuted in Endaud «tJ«r " "«*• 

In the monument to Lord CoUingwo^ m* 
nM accessories are introduced, but dispoacd u a 
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manner e(|ually original and effective. Among the 
other public works of Sir R. Westmacott may be 
mentioned the colossal equestrian statue of George 
III. at Windsor; the statue of Fox, in Bloomsbury 
Square; of Canning, in Palace Yard; and of the 
Duke of York, on the column in Carlton Gardens, 
— all of bronze. He was also employed in casting, 
from the antique, the colossal ‘ Achilles,’ as it is 
called, in Hyde Park, which, as long as it records 
the victories of the Duke of Wellington, will no 
less commemorate the pedantry of those by whom 
its execution was dictated. The erection of a 
work so foreign to its » ostensible purpose, forced 
upon an artist so capable of doing justice to the sub- 
ject from his own resources, was owing to a rem- 
nant of the worn-out bigotry which had so long 
checked the progress of English art— that narrow 
and fastidious distrust of native talent which its 
possessors mistake for the discrimination of culti- 
vated taste — and the blind preference for anything 
foreign, however mediocre, or anything antique, 
however inapplicable. When Canova, some years 
previously, had been solicited to execute a public 
statue for England, he nobly called the applicants 
to a sense of the high talent they might employ at 
home ; and the statue of Pitt, in the senate-house 
at Cambridge, came in consequence from the 


hands of Nollekens. This lesson, if ever they heard 
of it, was lost upon the patrons of the * Achilles,’ 
although they so far had their misgivings upon the 
propriety of their design, that the sculptor narrowly 
escaped a commission to place the head of the 
Great Captain on the shoulders of the naked 
Greek ! Such was the sefeci taste of the end of 
the reign of George III., and such the history of u 
monument at which ])08terity will — 

“ Wonilcr how the devil it got there ” 

In accordance with the predilection, which has 
ever obtained in England, for the art of jiortrait, 
no artist of this period, with the exception of 
Lawrence, acquired the living pre-eminence of Sir 
Francis Chantrey. It was, however, the monument 
to the two children of the Rev. Wm. Robinson, in 
Lichfield cathedral, exhibited at the Royal Aca- 
demy in 1818 , which confirmed his growing fame, 
and raised him to that high place in the public 
estimation, from which he never afterwards re- 
ceded ; but it is remarkable, that this work, upon 
which his reputation in the class of art to which it 
belongs was founded, is that upon which it still 
rests, standing nearly alone among the productions 
of his chisel, as the indication of a poetical feeling 
in the artist It has, in fact, little claim to origi 
nality. The composition, it is well known, is due 
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to the elegant pencil of Stothard, and the Boothby 
monument by Banka baa contributed both to the 
deaign and expreaaion. The real atrength of 
Chautrey lay in portrait, and eapecially male 
portrait— for he hod little feeling for beauty— and 
in thia branch of aculpture the decline of Nolle- 
kina opened to him a career in which none could 
pretend to rival him. To repreaent the living roan 
without affectation and without diaguiae, to dignify 
the action and bearing, and to impreaa the mind 
upon the countenance— these poweia, aided by a 
skill in execution, which inveata the marble with 
the texture of flesh, constitute the cxcelleucc of 
Chantrey. He grappled fearlessly and successfully 
with' the modern costume, and his least felicitous 
works are among those in which he has the most 
endeavoured to evade tiiis formidable difficulty. Of 
the ideal and poetical Chantrey possessed but little, 
and he knew it, and eschevied them ; and his works 
are few in any class in which these elements arc 
called into requisition. Confining himself prmci- 
])al1y, therefore, to the limits within which he reigned 
])arainount, his superiority was seldom to be ques- 
tioned, and the yradiije of uniform success was at- 
icndeil with an influence which rendered his works 
a standard fur the judgment, and produced a marked 
revolution in the taste of the public in the art of 
sculpture. Our public memorials have long licen 
confined to single statues, and the abuse, nut Ui Ije 
denied, of the poetic license has been too severely 
corrected by its suppression. 
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To attempt an enumeration even of the remark- 
able works of Chantrey would be in vain. The 
statues of Francis Homer and James Watt, both 
in Westminster Abbey, may he cited as among 
those which display in the highest degree the trail- 
bcendant talent of the sculptor in hia own depart- 
ment ; but in the latter instance he has atuliificd 
hia work by the unfavourable situation in which 
he has suffered it to be placed. Chaiitrcv died iii 
1841. 

Edward Hodgea Baily and William Belli m 
liad both founded their reputation within thia period 


The buiti of the latter hold a high rank m art, 
and the former haa added to thoae in the data of 
portrait many graceful and danical works of 
imagination. William Tbced, who died in 1818, 
waa an exquisite modeller iii small. The state 
salt-cellara, at Windsor, may be cited among his 
numerous designs for gold and silver plate We 
may conclude with the name of George Garraidv 
un artist of older reputation, as an odiiursble mo- 
deller of cattle. 

The year 1818 is remarkable for the iaaue of an 
entirely new coinage, the first during the reign nf 
George III., except the coppr of 179*7 and 1808, 
which 18 entitled to any notice as a work of art 
Although some of the s)>ecimens of metlalling pro- 
duced on this (K'CHsion display considerable merit, 
It niav l>e doubled whether the means w'erc taken 
which might have rendered the work most credit- 
able to the urta of the country, nr whether the 
different qualifications which might ha\e Imto 
brought to bear upon the design and execution were 
sufficiently considered. The whole ruiiduct of the 
work was intrusted to the Italian medallist Pis- 
trucci, an accomplished imitator of the antique, w-ho 
was placed for that pur|K)Be at the head of the 
artistic department of the mint. Unfurtuualcly 
his talent proved the weakest when the most was 
demanded of it, and some id the heads on this 
coinage, especially that on the crown piece, arc not 
above mediocrity ; but the revervea, both of tbc 
crown and the sovereign (the St. (jeorgt') are de- 
signed and executed with great skill. It is to be 
regretted, nevertheless, that Flaxmnn should have 
been overliKikcd in a work of this national im- 
portance. His designs would have met with full 
justice ill the hands of Thomas Wyon, who hat 
been surpassed hy no modem artist in the executive 
branch of rocdalling, and by whom the greater 
part of the silver of 181H waa in fact engraved tlici 
the models of Pislrucci. 

The hugiiimng of the nineteenth century adds 
many names of high repute to the list of English 
hne-eiigravers, especially in topographical art,** 
a department which may be considered almost new 
in the wide diffusion and general excellence it then 
attained. The time had not yet arrived when it 
w as necessary to subitiiutc a manufacture for an 
art, in administering to the popular taate for cheiqii 
engraving ; and it la among the periodical publica- 
tions of this date that we may seek for some of the 
most beautiful specimens the modern school. 
Among these, the series of illustrations of the Eng- 
lish architecture of the middle ages, produced 
throiigh the taste, enterjirise, and industry, of the 
indefatigable John Britton, may be more pwticn- 
iarU referred to, not only at the best of tbeir clase, 
fiut as having contribute in an eminent degree to 
tix that high standard of merit which is now de- 
manded in works of this description. The * Archi- 
tectural’ aud ‘Cathedral Antiquities,' the former 
commenced m 1807, and the litter in 1816, have 
displaye«i the talents of some of oor most emment 
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artiets both as draughtimen and engraven, and 
have originated, more or leas directly, an innu- 
merable race of publications, atriving to emulate 
them. Many of the plates in the * Architectural 
Antiquities,’ and most of those in the early volumes 
of the * Cathedrals,’ are the productions of John 
and Henry Le Keux, who have no equals in this 
branch of engraving; and their works after the 
drawings of Mackenzie, in the volume on Salis- 
bury, will probably never be surpassed. The en- 
gravings of John Le Keux are in a style of unri- 
valled brilliancy ; and those of Henry display a 
superior neatness and finish, which is exhibited in 
great perfection in his plate of the interior of 
Norwich Cathedral. The Le Keux were pupils 
of Basire ; and a comparison of the works of the 
master, who was an engraver of talent, with those 
of the scholars will indicate the general no less 
than the individual progress which had been made 
in works of this class. Robert Sands, Joseph Lam- 
bert (both also pupils of Basire), John Rofie, 
Thomas Ranson, and John Scott, are all to be 
distinguished in the same branch of engraving, 
and as having contributed many plates to the early 
volumes of the ‘ Cathedral Antiquities.* In the 
same department must be noticed William Wool- 
noth, author of a work on Canterbury cathedral ; 
Joseph Skelton, well known for his " Antiquities 
of Oxfordshire and James Storer and J. Greig, 
who produced, in conjunction with a numerous 
class of pupils, some of whom have at a later 
period risen into eminence, many topographical 
works on a smaller scale, the * Cathedrals,’ the 
* Antiquarian Cabinet,’ the * Excursions,’ &c. In 
the department of landscape, William and George 
Cooke introduced a new style, characterised by 
great brilliancy and freedom of handling. They 
are the authors of the * Illustrations of the Thames,’ 
the * Southern Coast,’ and other works displaying 
especial merit in the representation of sea and 
shipping. William and Edward Finden, John 
Byrne, and John Pye must also be noticed in the 
department of landscape. The latter engraved the 
large plate of Tivoli, after Turner, and many of 
the illustrations of Hakewill’s ' Italy.’ The Fin- 
dens have also engraved in other branches with 
success ; and the portrait of George IV. on the 
sofa, after Lawrence, is from the graver of William 
Finden. 

In the class of history, portrait, and figure en- 
graving in general, the high reputation of the 
English school during the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century leaves little room for remark, further 
than to record the names of those artists who, in 
another generation, contributed to maintain it. 
Some of the best works of the most eminent en- 
graves of the period, and of some who have been 
mentioned in a former Book, may be referred to 
in * The British Gallery of Engraving,’ a work de- 
signed to exhibit the best talent of the English 
school, published in 1809. Chsrles Heath, the 
son of James Heath, first eitabliahed his reputa- 
tion in this work by his * Infimt Hercules,* after 
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Sir Joshua Reynolds. Ostade and Gerard Douw 
are well illustrated by John Taylor; Abraham 
Raimbach contributed the *Holy Family,’ after 
Lud. Caracci, and the * Ugolino/ after Reynolds. 
This artist, remarkable for the richness and round- 
nets of his style, is well known for his admirable 
engravings after Wilkie. The talent of William 
Skelton is shown in two heads from the Venetian 
school, and that of John Burnett by the ‘ Letter 
Writer,* after Metzu, and ' the Cat,^ from Gerard 
Douw, both to be noticed even in the English 
school for their strong expression of colour. Bur- 
nett, however, was ambitious of the reputation of 
a painter, and engraved principally after his own 
pictures, in which he has taken Wilkie for his 
model. William Bromley engraved for the same 
work ‘The Woman taken in Adultery,’ after 
Rubens, and is the author of the tasteful series of 
illustrations of the terra cottas in the British 
Museum. To these names may be added those of 
E. Golding, who engraved the portrait of the Prin- 
cess Charlotte, after Lawrence ; C. Doo (portrait) ; 
J. C. Robinson, the engraver of ‘ The Wolf and 
the Lamb,* after Mulready ; and Charles Warren, 
eminent in small book-plates. F. C. Lewis, ori- 
ginally an engraver in aquatint, distinguished him- 
self by his close transcripts of Lawrence’s masterly 
bkcLches ill crayon. In mezzotint may be men- 
tioned George Clint, who engraved Harlow’s 
’Tiial of Queen Katharine;* his pupil Thomas 
Luptoii, and Chailes Turner^ We may conclude 
with Henry Moses, distinguished for the clearness 
of his etchings in outline. 

The present period exhibits great extremes ot 
inferiority and excellence in two important depart- 
ments of Music, and a stationary, if not a retrograd- 
ing, condition in other branches. That selfishness of 
deans and chapters before alluded to^* which prompt- 
ed them to appropriate nearly the whole of the funds 
of their respective churches to themselveB, leaving 
their working members, namely, the subordinate 
clergy, the orgmima, and the lay-clerks, in a state of 
compuranve poverty, continaed unabuted till long 
after the time wbidi brings our Mstory to a close. It 
is true that in two out of the three metropolitan 
choirs— the Chapel Royid and Westminster Abbey 
— the names of Bartlettan, W. Knyvett, Vaughan, 
and Sale appeared, but they attended only occa- 
sionally, were unsupported when present, and 
seemed as lights to show the dreariness that sur- 
rounded them.f The performance of sacred music 
continued to be encouraged in the provinces. The 
“ Meetings” at Worcester, Gloucester, and Here- 
ford were most laudably kept up, but with varying 

* See ante. vol. ii. p. 764. 

f Zd jMtiee. however, to fhoee who have hud (he govaraOMiit of ow 
choin at a iMer period, it iv right to eay that a neat Imaaoveaeat 
hai BOW taken plaee. St. George'e Chapel. Windeor, ledf the way 
about adoien yean agof Eaeter and Caaterbnry foUowed ; and Wne- 
Biiuter Abbey liai become a model whldi ought to he imitated in $M 
Britiah cathearala where there i» a with to attnet eoagregatioae, aod 
to give due eflbet to Oat admltablo mnrie eom p oaed for ttem, end 
which can only in eueh stniotuiea be haaid to fuU advantage. The 
choir aervioe ie now (1644) qweadlng widely over the UniMW, and 
iti beneOcial xeialti are generally felt and acknowledged. 
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succeBs; and the triennial ''Festival" at Bir- 
mingham never failed to add largely to the funds 
of the great hospital of that important town. The 
Oratorios, as they still were called, were carried 
on at one or other of the winter theatres, and 
sometimes at both, but had degenerated into con- 
certs of a hybrid kind, in which was intermixed a 
large proportion of what at that time pleased the 
multitude, and drove away all who had any pre- 
tensions to musical taste. Now and then, how- 
ever, a better spirit shed its influence over the 
managers, and to one of them * we are indebted 
for the first performance in this country of the 
^Messiah,* with Mozart’s modest but exquisite 
additional accompaniments, and for Beethoven's 
greatest vocal work, * The Mount of Olives.’ 

The noble directors of the Ancient Concerts did 
not relax in their efforts to uphold the dignity and 
promote the usefulness of the institution. The 
royal family never failed to attend, so long as the 
mental health of the king, a great lover of Handera 
music, permitted. But, though the prince regent 
—who could not endure the restraint imposed on 
him by an appearance in public — never honoured 
these performances by his presence, they were not 
the less attended by the higher orders, and conti- 
nued, as it 18 to be hoped they will long remain, 
the bulwark agaiust the attacks of capricious 
fashion. The Vocal Concerts went on, supported 
by the admirers of glees, and of the lighter kind of 
vocal music. The managers, however, after a 
time split into two parties, and commenced a 
public competition. But the unprofitableness of 
this soon became apparent ; the rivals t entered 
into a coalition, and carried on the performances to 
the end of the season of 1815, when they alto- 
gether ceased. The public had begun to manifest 
symptoms of weariness at the sameness which they 
had long only tolerated ; but the Vocal Concerts 
received their death- wound from a new institution 
which suddenly rose up, and as suddenly com- 
manded the support of nearly all the real connois- 
seurs that the metropolis contained. 

This institution, which speedily was, by uni- 
versal consent, ranked as the flrst in Europe, and 
Eoon became the parent of many concerts esta- 
blished not only in England but in several of the 
continental cities, assumed the appellation of * The 
Philharmonic Society.* Its primary aim was to 
revive a taste for instrumental music of a high 
order, which, on the cessation of Salomon’s con- 
certs, had fallen into neglect, and to make known 
to this country, and render generally appreciable, 
those grand orchestral works of the great masters 
which had either never been heard in London or 
so performed as to be scarcely intelligible. The 
society was formed in the early part of the year 
1813, and consisted of thirty of the principal 
members of the musical profession, who ** not only 
agreed to give the gratuitous aid of their united 
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serv^ but entand ato a anhaeriplion to maet 
the incidental czpanaea.*** Tba first eoneeit toolt 
place on the 8th of March, 18IA nnd produced a 
sensation that had new been eauaUed smee the 
Commemoration of Handel in l7B4,t The con- 
certs were held at the old Argyll Rooaa ; and, 
when, on the formation of RMent-street, these 
rwma were rebuilt on a large scbTc and in a splan- 
did manner, the performances were continued 
thei^ the band was augmented, and the number of 
auditors was doubled.^ During a period of mmr 
than twenty years a subscription ticket of admit- 
tance was not obtained but with great difficulty, 
and the most celebrated performers, from every 
part of the world, were emulous of ashibiting their 
talents at a concert which conferred a reputation 
on all who were heard at it. In ita third year a 
schism threatened the permanence of the society, 
and an oppoaition was, for a single season — that of 
1616 — attempted, under the revived name of ‘ The 
Professional Concert;’ but it was rigorously re- 
sisted, and the few seceders from the parent society 
were glad to be received again into its bosom. § 
During the eighteen year.s over whicli the pre- 
sent portion of our hihtor) i^preads. the Italian 
Opera exhibited those fluctuations common to this 
theatre, which partly are attributable to the incon- 
stancy of fashion, but far more to the ability or 
the unskilfuIncsB of its manugers. Mad. Banti, a 
grand singer, though an indifferent musician, ke|>t 
poBsesBion of the stage till the close of the season 
of 1602. In her last year she was joined by Mrs. 
Billingtoi), whose powers of execution and refined 
taste have never been surpassed. In 1804 Mad. 
Grassini was added to the company. Her voice 
was a rich contr’alto, her figure and action were 
noble, and her pathos was deeply aflectiiiff. Such 
a pair, aided by Braharo, Viganoni, and Ruvedino, 
enabled the manager to produce, in the most 
efficient insnncr and under the composer’s direc* 
tion. Winter’s charming operas, Proserpina^ Co- 
/yp«o, and Zaira ; as alio Cimarosa's Orazi r 
Cunazi, and the Tito of Mozart, wlioie name now 
for the first time appeared at the king’s theatre, 
an introduction for which the suhscribm were in- 
debted to Mrs. Billington, a thoroughly educated 
musician, who produced that fine opera for ho* 
benefit ill I8f>6 But the public were not yet pre- 

• IIsrmoDicon, »i. •!.— *' Thr dlrvctum «f llm co»c»il few tb* irsi 
•ruon »M coiiOd*»l lo Mmtn. Ayrloai Wabitp, Clrwmi, Cerrl, 
J 1) Crksirr. P CrsBcr, Hd Hum*. Vlrtiio»l wtaorosld 
•pprar ou\} l«*d<'ri hrn^ bii>k in (h#u Una lb* 
atoiHMu ; aUi aueli u-ultm of thdr aft u VrnUm^m. VhHti, V (SaoMT. 
Sbicld. SMfDolMU. \Bscui. \M»U»ln, Icr., war* am vMb 

racb olbrr which ahonlil aoMrilKiU moat lo lb* ftiMFral aHM oi 

perSDroMOcm.”— ibid 
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{ tared for a worlc of so high an order ; and the Ita- 
ians have ever abhorred music that cost them some 
trouble to learn : it was, therefore, altered to meet 
the general wish, as well as to adapt it to the 
means which the orchestra then afforded; and, 
after all, it yielded in attraction to a pasticcio^ 1 1 
Fanalico per la Munca, in which the fci/jfo, 
Naldi, made hie d^but. The season 1806-1807 
was remarkable for the first appearance of Madame 
Catalan!, a singer who, “ take her for all in all,*’ 
says an experiencsed critic, ** her perfections and 
errors weighed against each other, has had no 

equal in our time Into whatever she 

did she threw her whole soul ; imparted her emo- 
tions to the breasts of her hearers, and carried them 
Qway, willing and delighted captives to her en- 
chantments.”* Her demands at length became so 
startling, and her conditions so despotic, that the 
manager resolved, in the seasons of 1809 and 1810, 
to decline her services ; but he had cause to regret 
his temerity, and, during three more years, the 
** admired of all” reigned triumphant. In 1811 
Mozart’s Cosi fan tutte and Zauberjlote were 
heard for the first time on this stage ; but, though 
both were given under many disadvantages, 
the latter particularly, yet no blunders in the 
getting-up, no imperfections in the singers, could 
so disguise such works as to conceal charms that 
threw all other composers into the shade. In 
1812 the Nozze di Figaro of the same master 
was brought out, Catalan! as Susanna, who now 
also took the part of Vtlellia, in Tito, and with her 
accustomed success ; though both operas suffered 
severely by her arbitrary mode of treating them. 
This extraordinary artiste retiring at the close of 
the season of 181S, the theatre lost its chief attrac- 
tion, and the three following years proved blanks, 
so far as relates to music ; and the two last very 
materially damaged the new entrepreneur (a man 
wholly unqualified for the task), both in purse 
and reputation. In preparing, therefore, for the 
season of 1817, he called to his assistance a gen- 
tlemant who had bestowed much of his attention 
on the Italian opera, and the affairs of the king’s 
theatre. Under the title of “ Director,” he under- 
took the management of the opera for the season 
of 1817, and, collecting abroad a company which, 
as a whole, had never before been equalled in this 
country was successful in retrieving both the 
pecuniary affairs and the character of the theatre. 
The great feature of the season, and the triumph 
of the Italian opera, was Mozart’s Don Giovanni, 
a work which, from the complexity of some of its 
parts, and the difficulty of the whole, had baffled 
all attempts — except when given at Prague, under 
the composer’s superintendence — to perform it as 
originally written. An intrigue was got up to 
prevent the production of this chef-d'oeuvre, and 
Uie director had to encounter many harassing im- 

* Hannonleou, vol. vili. p. 7S. 
t Mr. Aj-rtota. 

} Meadamea Fodor. Gamporate, and l^ta ; Signora Crh-elli <tho 
elder), NaW, AnbregetU, and Augriaanl. Mr. Weiehiol waa re- 
ttorad an leader of the band, and Signor Liverati waa cundactoi. 
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pedimenU ; but, determined to attain his object, 
and aided by the zealous co-operation of nearly all 
the performers, he overcame every difficulty, and 
accomplished his design.* Besides this immortal 
work, three other operas by the same master were 
given in their perfect state; and Agnese, Paer’s 
masterpiece, was produced for the first lime in 
England.f The following three years witnessed 
an attempt to go on without the assistance of a 
director ; and, though two of Rossini’s best operas 
were given, and w^re not only novelties, but va- 
luable ones, the general management was so un- 
satisfactory that the subscribers became discon- 
tented, and, at a public meeting convened for the 
purpose, remonstrated; many withdrew: each 
season proved worse than the preceding one ; that 
of 1820 terminated abruptly; and the unfortunate 
proprietor retired to the Continent, whence he 
never returned. J 

prury-lane did not, during the whole of this 
period, produce one entire musical work capable 
of sustaining a permanent reputation; though 
several pieces in Mr. Braham’s operas will, in a 
detached form, long retain a portion of that popu- 
larity which they at first enjoyed, and which has 
rarely been equalled.§ Very different was the fate 
of Covent-garden, in which Mr. Bishop’s talent waa 
chiefly exhibited, and where he continued to dis- 
play his abilities till far beyond the close of the 
period under review. Of hie numerous operas 
there is scarcely one that ^oes not contain com- 
positions which will transmit his name to pos- 
terity. The Lyceum theatre, in the Strand, was 
licensed in 1809 for the exclusive performance of 
English operas during the summer season. The 
attempt of the proprietor, Mr. Arnold, was highly 
laudable, but only negatively successful. The 
theatre was rebuilt, in a very commodious hand- 
some manner, in 1816, and its proposed object 
pursued for a time with more activity and con- 
sistency than profit. It 

The two clubs established for the encourage- 
ment of our truly national harmony, the English 
glee, continued in full activity ; but except some 
very fine additions to their stock, contributed by 
Mr. Horsley, and a few by Mr. Attwood and Mr. 
Bishop, the catalogue of these social and delightful 
compositions was not swelled out to any extent 
worth mentioning. 

* The moBt efficient of tlie perfurmeri on this occaiion waa Signor 
Ambrogetti, who, u an actor, waa allowed to lie the gieateat ornament 
Hint the Italian stage ever had boasted. 

t This work promised a moat successful career, hut (he principal 
character, Uberto, a maniac, created such painful associations in more 
than one royal breiiat, and in the minds of many attach^ friends of 
the sulTenng monarch, that it was after a few lepreaentatims with- 
drawn. Tlie acting of Slmor Ambrogeiti in this, os the distracted 
faOier, wns declared \>y Mrs. Siddona to be the perfection of the his> 
ti ionic art. 

I It is calculated that the law eapenses of the King'a Theatie hod 
amounted, in 1B40, to more than twice the value of the eotate 1~never- 
tlielesB, though fortunes have been lost in that house, it has enrkhed 
the few who knew how to manage it. 

$ Drury -lane theatre was bnnit down in February, ISOO, and was 
rebuilt and opened in 1818, under the management of Mr. Arnold. 
Govent garden lind met the same fate in September, 1808 It was re- 
built and opened In 1610. 

il In 1880 this elegant theatN was deatroyed by Qra. The preaent 
handsome stmeture was erected and opened in 1834. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE HISTORY OP MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 


HE period at which 
our history has now 
arrived ia so recent 
— ita habita and 
modes of thought 
differ by such fine 
and scarcely percep- 
tible shades from 
our own — that the 
subject of manners 
may be handled with 
more breadth and 
generality than was 
possible on former 
occasions. It was 
then nece8**ary to lU^cll upon many minutis, in 
order to transport the imagination of the reader 
back to the times described, and call up their 
bodily presence before him. Now we may assume 
that the more prominent characteristics of tlie 
manners of the regency are so much the same with 
those which still ])revail as to render such prepara- 
tion unnecessary. 

Perhaps the most striking change in the social 
tone of Great Britain in progress during the pe- 
riod which elapsed from the peace of Amiens to 
the death of George III. was the result of the re- 
newed intercourse with the Continent. At the 
commencement of the century there was an almost 
complete cessation of intercourse between the 
general publics of Great Britian and the Conti- 
nental states. This state of affairs continued, and 
was indeed aggravated, during the empire of 
Napoleon. The consequence was that the self- 
admiration, the defiance and contempt of all fo- 
reign modes and opinions, which has always been 
a characteristic of John Bull, was probably carried 
to a greater excess at the close of the eighteenth and 
the beginning of the nineteenth centuries than at 
any former period. It was not so booby ish and 
uniutellectual a self-worship as is portrayed in the 
country squires of Fielding and Smollett ; it had 
been polished by the minor morals of Addison and 
Chesterfield ; but it was quite as intense. This 
narrow-minded spirit first began to give way during 
the Peninsular campaigns of the Duke of Welling- 
ton. Curious civilians occasionally ventured to 
follow in the rear of the army; and there was 
always a floating balance of l^insular officers, 
dispatched on business or invalided, passing be- 
tween Spain and England. By such agencies the 
aympathies of England and the southern continent 
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were in a manner re-knit. As Russia, Germaiiy, 
and Sweden successively fell off frum the French 
alliance or subjection, a wider and wulcr field 
opened to tourists; and the renewed op|Mntunifica 
of travelling were embraced with an eagerness the 
natural consequence of long privation. After the 
first abdication of NH|ioleon, and still more after 
the battle of Waterloo, the fashion of travelling 
became a ])ositive epidemic, and all classes of 
English abiive the mere mechanic precipitated 
themselves in crowds upon the Continent The 
vacillating value of property, occasioned by the 
revulsion frum war to peace and other causes, 
increased the disposition to visit the Continent ; 
but this cause only came into o}ieration at a later 
period. Even w'hilst the English public continued 
to be excluded from the Continent, agencies were 
at work preparing public opinion to facilitate the 
approximation of the toitea and cuatomt of England 
to those of the Continent. The labours of Willism 
Taylor of Norwich, the Neatur of the students of 
German literature in this country, had formed a 
body in the reading public who looked to Germany 
as a sort of pnimised land. Frcrc and others had 
done the same for Spain and Italy. The Ustc fur 
French literature, and a traditional adniirnlion of 
the brilliant society of Pans, had not become en- 
tirely obsolete. The sturdy anti continental spirit 
thawed more easily than could have been anti- 
cipated. Perhaps its very exaggeration, if rightly 
interpreted, might have presaged this result. 

The less favourable phooea of this change in 
public feeling were, as usual, most commented 
upon. The silly affectation of foreign modes merely 
because they were foreign — the awkwardness and 
ungainlinesa of the iniitutori — the disfiosition to 
adopt some of the worst laxities of the coriveiitioual 
code of morals of the Continent — were denounced 
by satirisu. Hut, though examples of such foolish 
aping of novelties undoubtedly abounded, t^ were 
proportionally less than in former timet. The tre- 
mendous struggle through which Great Britain hod 
passed, OS remarked in the chapter on manners of 
the preceding period, had braced the national 
mind — had communicated to it an elevated and 
manly tone, which was not relaxed in peace. The 
principal difference which is to be detected, tn 
looking dispassionately back at tliis distance of 
time upon the mauners of England ^n 1800 and la 
1820 , consista in a relaxation of the formality of 
social intercourse, and in a growing relish for the 
more intellectual pleasures. This latter charae- 
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teristic had been gradually developing itself for 
some time previously ; but undoubtedly the emu- 
lation awakened by more unreserved intercourse 
with Germany and France accelerated its grow^. 

The tone which society caught from court circles 
at this time was of a more dubious character. 
There is frequently a spirit of antagonism between 
parent and child even in domestic life. Parents 
who are strict disciplinarians, both towards them- 
selves and their families, are apt to increase the 
appetite for pleasure in their children, instead of 
subduing it. On the contrary, the example of lax 
parents has sometimes acted as a warning, and in- 
spired a high and resolute spirit of self-control into 
their children. This antagonism was strongly 
marked in the case of the sons of George 111. The 
eagerness with which they gave the reins to self- 
indulgence contrasted startlingly with the citizen- 
like decorum of the old king ; and, as none of them, 
any more than their father, were endowed with very 
vigorous or comprehensive minds, or a decided taste 
for the elevated pursuits of imagination or intellect, 
their indulgences were in most cases as gross as 
they were unbridled. They were predisposed to 
contract intimacies with the relics of the gross sen- 
sualists of a former age, banished from the court 
while George III. was in his vigour, and, in the 
eclipse of court favour or tolerance, gradually dying 
out. For a time, when the king was withdrawn 
from the gaze of his subjects, England seemed 
threatened with the recurrence of a dissolute era. 
But the pride of the regent, which made him with- 
draw within the decorums of his station whenever 
his boon companions pushed their familiarity too 
far, and still more his shattered nerves, which im- 
posed a check upon his pleasures, diminished the 
danger. In justice to the age, too, it must be 
remarked that the earnest character communicated 
to all classes by the struggle against a banded 
world, the ascendancy which the religious portion 
of society had obtained over the public mind, and 
the growing taste for promoting education and 
taking an interest in public discussions and phil- 
anthropic exertions, might have bidden defiance 
to the example even of a gay and licentious court. 
If future ages were to take their ideas of the 
standard of manners and morals under the re- 
gency from Moore or Byron, they would err widely. 
The pen of the former was impelled by personal 
animosity, and the diatribes of the latter have all 
the exaggeration of a man, the day after a debauch, 
railing against his own folly, and attributing it to 
all the world besides. 

The diversity of manners, which has been noted 
in former periods as distinguishing different parts 
of the empire and different classes of society, was 
much diminished at the time now under review. 
The legislative union of Ireland with Great Britain 
In'ought the wealthier Irish families more frequently 
in contact with those of England, assimilating their 
opinions and manners. The number of Irish offi- 
cers, too, who distinguished themselves during the 
war, and their familiar intercourse with their Eng- 


lish and Scotch comrades in arms, tended to break 
down the barriers of national peculiarities. In 
Ireland, however, the assimilation of manners be 
tween the different classes of society not only did 
not advance so rapidly as in other parts of the empire, 
but, on the contrary, would almost appear to have 
retrograded. The flocking of the wealthier families 
to England, by diminishing the frequency of their 
intercourse with the middle classes and the pea- 
santry, prevented their Anglicised tone from spread^ 
ing through society. The progress of the struggle 
for Catholic emancipktion kept alive and strengtli- 
ened an anti- English spirit in the mass of the resi- 
dent population. And the establishment of May- 
nooth — intended to prevent the growth of an alien 
priesthood, a priesthood trained in foreign manners 
and interests, but creating a yet more dangerous 
provincial priesthood, more Catholic than the 
pope — supplied the class of society destined to 
take the place of the absentee land-owners and 
moneyed aristocracy of Ireland, and preserve a tone 
of feeling and manners in that quarter of ihe em- 
pire harshly contrasting with what prevailed else- 
where. In England and Scotland, however, the 
obliteration of provincial and class peculiarities pro- 
ceeded rapidly under the equalising influence of 
education. Except in the Celtic districts of Wales 
and Scotland, few ancient peculiarities of any mo- 
ment retained their ground ; and every year wit- 
nessed the circle inhabited by the English-speaking 
race widening and encroaching on the domains of 
those who clung to the abori^al language. 

In trying to form an estimate of the general man- 
ners of a nation, it is necessary to concentrate atten- 
tion on the idea of what is proper and becoming 
which has been adopted as a standard by the 
nation, rather than upon the degree to which it is 
realised either by individuals or circles of society. 
The economical circumstances, the education, the 
professional pursuits, the natural dispositions of 
individuals, occasion an unlimited varietv of cha- 
racteristic peculiarities; but the idea wliicb has 
taken hold of the national mind, which is recog- 
nised as the test of elegance in deportment and 
conduct — that influences all in some degree or 
other, and is the source of the similarity which 
constitutes national character. The dominating 
idea which gives form and bearing to the manners 
of Great Britain is English : before it all provin- 
cial peculiarities are giving way ; to it Scotch and 
Irish manners are conforming. It is the mould 
in which all are cast, though its impress is less 
distinct and sharp, in many cases, from the un- 
favourable nature of the materials, of of the cir- 
cumstances under which they have been passed 
through it. An Englishman’s ideal of manners is 
not unaptly typified by his ideal of dren and 
equipage. There is in his choice of all three a 
shunning of the gaudy, or anything that appears 
to approaoh to it, which amounts even to affieetn- 
tion. There it combined with t^ an inteme 
anxiety that the quality of the article ihould be 
exceUent, and ita finish, with all the plirniiM of 
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it! Jbrm, esquiiite. The English gentlemia. if 
addicted to show, Uyishea it not on his own per- 
son, but on his domestics ; and even with regard 
to them he wishes their appearance to be rich 
TSther than gaudy. His plain carriage must be 
as neat as tools and varnish can make it, and as 
commodious; his horses must strike bv their 
blood and high keeping ; the harness must be such 
as to pass unnoticed. And the standard of taste 
to which the deportment of the English gentleman 
must conform is strictly analogous. His amuse- 
ments are manly, with a strong dash of the useful ; 
his taste is, to make himself comfortable. He is a 
hunter,- a votary of the turf, a cricketer, a yachter, 
imd, in all of these pursuits he prides himself upon 
being a master of the mechanical details. He ia 
fond of farming, or of reading, or of taking a part 
in public business. But these serious pursuits he 
affi^ts to treat as amusements ; even though an en- 
thusiast in them, he must talk lightly of them. On 
the other hand, he must affect a pMsionate interest 
in the pleasures of the table and similar trifles. 
He will be pardoned, too, for being passionately 
attached to them, so long as they do not render 
him effeminate, so long as he combines with them 
a relish for manly sports. The English gentleman 
is hardy, endowed with a healthy relish for plea- 
sure, and has a high sense of honour. This ideal 
of the high-bred gentleman communicates its sen- 
timent to the whole of society. Even the ladies 
catch something of its self-dependent, elastic tone, 
without diminution of or injury to their perfectly 
feminine graces. This model is emulated through- 
out society, in sufficiently gross and awkward cari- 
catures sometimes, but still bo that lineaments of 
what 18 imitated can be detected. Even the ruf- 
fianry of the ring, to which a paradox of Wynd- 
ham’s lent a short lease of prolonged existence, 
was obliged to affect something of this character. 
The nuisance of Tom and Jerryism could not have 
gained even its ephemeral popularity but for this 
reason. That England at the close of the reign 
of George 111. had much to learn in the philoso- 
phy of iQcial intercourse — that it has still much to 
learn— cannot be denied ; but its social habits and 
modes of thought are immeasurably superior to 
what they were at the flrst dawn of our history, 
and may challenge comparison with those of any 
other nation in Europe. They are a source of justi- 
fiable pride, and of |pK)d augury for the future. 

Our notice of tbe fashions in dress which ob- 
tained during this last period must necessarily bt 
brief,, as well as uninteresting to the present genera- 
tion. The French Revolution haying introduced 
round hats, pantaloons, &o., and wigs and powder 
having been discarded by the beaux of the nine- 
teenth century, the only great innovation was the 
introduction of frock-coats with loose trowsen aud 
short boots worn underneath them ; and, when we 
record such appellations as Wellingtons, Cossacks, 
and Bluchers, we need acarcely point to the date 
at which th^ were adopted. Black handkerchiefo 


and trowoera for evemiif dnaa bad not beomM 
fiuhionable in 1820. 

With respect to the lariiea, thdr fhabioiia hava 
been more mutable : the aaost atriktog and the aaeat 
hideous, however, being the rage ror idioftahlg 
the waiat. The bonnet, that last and aaoat endiar* 
ing novelty in female costume, introduced towarda 
the middle of the last century, underwent atmoal 
annual alterations in form ; now extravagantly 
large, now absurdly small, at one time rivalling 
the most gigantic coal-scuttle (the Oldenburgh to 
wit), and at another scarcely shying the fair browt 
of tlie capricious wearers ; now laden with libbona 
or flowers, curUined with lace, or overshadowed by 
plumage, and the next month, perchance, denuded 
of almoat every oniiment : but we must beg to 
refer our fair readers to the few specimens we ean 
afford to give of the most remarkable of these yet 
unforgotten ** thick-coming fsncics." 

In the army, the principsl alterations were the 
abolition of hair- powder, pomatum, and pigtails 
(1808), of the cocked-hats (1812), and the re- 
introduction of “ breast and back pistes ** for the 
Life-guards and Royal Horse-guards (blue) after 
the battle of Waterloo. Tiie other changes whieh 
ultimately produced the present uniforms took place 
at various periods since the year 1820, at which 
our work terminates. 

The furniture of the reign of George III. presenta 
us with no important addition to the list of articlea 
which had been gradually increasing from the time 
of the Conquest. But in form and material con- 
siderable changes took place, and the tnfluenoa of 
the French Revolution affected in a remarkable 
degree the productions of our cabinet' makers and 
upholsterers. In Pans, the man whose hair was 
dressed h la Brutus rould not condescend to lie 
seated in anything less Roman than a curulc cbftir, 
and the lady who hud adopted an Athenian cos- 
tume must needs recline on a Grecian couch, the 
coverings of w hich wxre ornamented with hcfiry- 
suckle or key borders. The fautcuil and the sofa 
k la duchessc were abohshtd with the chapeau k 
corncB and the jierruque aux ailei dc pigeon. 
Everything was to be strictly classical, and the 
substantial, gorgeous, and comfortable furniture of 
the ancien rdgiine was supplanted by imitations of 
Greek and Roman models, in which, as in imita- 
tions in general, the defects of the originals were 
more closely copied than the beauties. OccaaioBally 
a successful attempt was to be sacD, and window 
and bed curtains, supported by gilt laneis or the 
Roman fasces, were tastefully arranged, and pro- 
duced a good effect ; but to any eye aWitflliied to 
the richness and solidity of the furniture of the 
eighteenth century, the general aspect wis cold end 
meagre. It looked like what it was— a mere affccta- 
tioi), — and not like a style revived upon sound 
principles, or one that had been gridoally de- 
veloped by the progress of taste and vt, and which 
might itself in after-times form a model for imita- 
tion. In England matters were worse ; for, m nmial, 
instead of resorting to original luthoriticui tlie 
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Frencli copies were re^pied, our workmen being 
also at that time notoriouely inferior in point of 
taste to their Gallic brethren. About the com- 
mencement of the nineteenth century a rival 
material jostled the lately admired mahogany com- 
pletely out of our English drawing-rooms. Chairs, 
tables, sofas, piano-fortes,* commodes, — all were to 
be of rosewood ; and mahogany was voted vulgar, 
except for the dining-parlour or the bed-chamber. 
In France this distinction does not appear to have 
been introduced, and, therefore, mirahilc dictum 
it must have been a fashion invented in England, 
and we can only account for such a curiosity by 
her isolated position during the long struggle 
against Napoleon, which threw her completely on 
her own resources, and produced, amongst other 
monstrosities, the long-waisted spencers and little 
straw bonnets immortalised by Brunet and Yernet 
in “ Les Anglaises pour rire.” The same period 
has to answer for the introduction of slender-legged 

* The piano-forle, though a muatval instriimciit, has surely a right 
to take rank as a piece of furniture, considering how prominent a 
feature It has lately becumo in almost every drawing-room. Indeed, 
we ought to have mentioned its veneralile predecessors, the harpsi* 
chord and t^ spinet, in their proper places, and beg to apologise 


scroll-backed chairs, with cane bottoms, filled^ as 
we will for courtesy’s sake term it, with thin 
cuahions covered with cloth, merino, or calico, and 
tied to the seat by tapes passing round the slender 
legs aforesaid. Also for stuffed borse-hair sofas, 
with scroll ends and hard round bolsters, and chairs 
to match, bound with brass mouldings or fillets, 
specimens of which are still to be found in second 
rate lodging-houses and commercial hotels. If to 
these we add Pembroke tables, register stoves, 
Argand lamps, the Qiodern-shaped sideboard with 
its cellaret or sarcophagus, some varieties in the 
way of ladies’ work-tables, canterburies, what-nots, 
Venetian and spring blinds, muslin curtains, &c., 
we shall complete, we believe, the list of articles, 
useful and ornamental, which were generally to be 
seen in “ genteelly furnished apartments ” during 
the latter years of the reign of George 111. 
Thanks to the throwing open of the Continent, 
taste and art have lately made rapid strides in 
England. Another “ renaissance ” has occurred, 
and elegance and comfort were perhaps never more 
happily blended than they may be seen at present 
in the mansion of almost every English gentle- 
man. 


FASHIONS, AND MILITARY COSTUME. 1800—1620. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

HISTORY OF THE CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


N the period of 
about eighteen yeara 
that clapicd be- 
tween the peace of 
AmienB(27 March, 
1 602) and the end 
of the reign of 
George 111. (29 
January, 1820), 
there occurred at 
leaat three reasons 
of great suffering 
among the working 
classes ; namely, 
the years 1811-12, 
1816-17, and 1819. The year 1812 waa distin- 
guished by the outrages of the Luddites, or de- 
stroyers of machinery, which began at Nottingham 
in November, 1811, and, extending through Der- 
byshire, Leicesterfchire, Cheshire, Lancashire, 
Cumberland, and Yorkshire, were continued 
throughout the following spring and summer. A 
scarcity of employment, and consequent fall of 
wages, erroneously attributed to machinery, but 
really the consequence of the commercial stagna- 
tion and discredit of the two preceding years,* 
conspiring with an extraordinary rise in the price 
of food,t produced the general distress among the 
manufacturing population of which these dis- 
turbances were the symptom or natural expression. 
Again, in 1816, similar causes, which this time, 
however, involved the agricultural as well as the 
manufacturing and commercial classes,^ inflicting 
the severest privations upon the working people 
in almost all parts of the kingdom, gave rise to the 
spread of Hampden and Union clubs, Sponcean 
societies, and other reToIutiuiiary combinations 
thronghout Lancashire, Leicestershire, Notting- 
hamshire, Derbyshire, and Lanarkshire, and at 
last, in December, resulted in the great riots at 
Spafields, London, and other excesses, which were 
followed in the beginning of the next year by the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, and other 
measures of coercion. Lastly, hi 1819, another 
season of manufacturing and conmtercial depres- 
sion, occasioned by extensive failures among the 
importers of cotton and other speculators in foreign 
trade, § by throwing great nambm of workmen out 
of employment, dthough unaccompanied by any 



rise in the prices of the iMcesaarica of lilt, hwl 
rather the contrary, produced ehnilar eflisel^ the 
wide-spread cry for radical refonn, the tymul m e m 
meetings at Manehctter and tisewb^ the supprte* 
•ion of disorder by military force, and the faaMM 
Six Acu. In reviewing the econemtcal hietoiry ef 
the period, these three ^xinions of it may therefbm Im 
considered as of s distinct snd exoeptie^ eharaciir. 

Of the Mntrsl mnremem of the arcumotaiices 
affecting the condition of the great body of tho 
people throiighont the rest of the period, the anl^ 
joined noticet will afford us the clearest ?icwt 

1. Waocs.-— It was stated in the laat Book that 
an advance of wages took place in most dqiarh- 
inents of industry in 1795 and 1796, and a hinlmr 
advance in 1800 and 1801.* A third mowomont 
in the same direruon began in 1804, and oontimiad 
to the close of 1808, bv which time, acofitding to 
Mr. Tooke. the once of labour, more especially of 
artiztn labour, had attained nearly its maximtiai 
height,! though in some occupations this had 
scarcely happened till about 1812 indeed, the 
most considerable nse in the wages of roanufre- 
turing industry did not take place till 1813 and 
1814 § According to the Grernwicb Hoepital ao- 
counts of the weekly wages of the various dewri^ 
tions of operstives employed by that cstablisb i Oi n t» 
those psid to carpenters wci^ 16#. in 1800, 27f. ia 
1805, 34f. in 1810, 33s. in 1815, 31#. in 1816, 
31#. 6d. in 1819; those of bricklayers w«i% alee 
16#. in 1600, and rose to 29#. in 1605, to 3ls. in 
1810, and to 32#. 6d. in IBll, and were atiU 
30f. 6d. in 1819 ; thoae of masons were 17f. in 
1600, 30#. in 1805, 34#. 6d.in 181 1, and 31#. 6d. 
from 1816 to 1620; those of plumbers ware 
19«. 6d. in 1800, 27#. in 1605, 34#. 6d. in 1810, 
and were still the same in 1819, having only In 
1816 fallen to 32m. C^d, These are almoet thi 
only departments of labour in which we have mtf 
complete account of the progress of fhmtnaiten m 
wages during this period, if we except that ni 
band-loom wearing, where of course the conMlk 
tion of machinery had adccidcdly deprcasiM cMli 
reducing the weekly amount of wages at C Hes fen r n 
for example, from 13#. Id. in 1800, and 11#. $mL 
m 1806, to 7#. 6d. in 18U. and then, ate an ad- 
vance which reached the half hi of ISik in 1614^13 
5s. 6d.in 1616, end to 5#. la 1819* | With tUa 
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exception, the rise of wtges, and the same thing ia 
true of salaries and professional fees, generally 
maintained throughout the remainder of the period, 
and indeed has done so ever since, very nearly 
the maximum which it had reached about 1810 or 
1812. We have already had occasion to notice 
this tendency of a rise of wages to maintain itself 
after the partialor entire removal of the cause by 
which it had been originally produced.* 

2. Prices. — ^The main, if not the exclusive, 
cause, undoubtedly, of the advance of wages which 
took place in all departments of industry, where it 
was not counteracted by peculiar circumstances, 
between 1794 and 1814, was the still greater rise 
which took place in the same period in the prices 
of provisions and of the necessaries of life. The 
mean price for the year of the Winchester quarter 
of wheat, which (according to the audit books of 
Eton College) was only 54c. in 1794, and had very 
seldom before been higher or so high, was 81c. 6a. 
in 1795, 127c. in 1800,88c. in 1805, 106*. in 1809, 
112c. in 1810, 118c. in 1812, 120c. in 1813, 116c. 
in 1817, and 78c. in 1819; ever since which time 
prices have been confined within a much lower 
range. Generally, therefore, it may be said that 
both prices and wages (which are the price of 
labour) continued to rise down to 1814, but prices 
at a greater rate than wages ; and that during the 
remainder of the period wages maintained the ele- 
vation they had gained, while prices rather receded 
than advanced ; so that, on the whole, the relation 
of wages to the prices of food was probably restored 
by 1820 to nearly what it had been in 1793. 

3. CoNsuMPTiON.^The fullest accounts that 
have been laid before the public of the consumption 
of various articles of necessity and luxury by the 
inhabitants of the United Kingdom during the 
period now under consideration are those collected 
by Mr. Porter in his valuable work entitled * The 
Progress of the Nation.* t The following are 
some* of the most important results which Mr. 
Porter’s statements and calculations present. The 
average number of inhabitants to a house in Eng- 
land appears to have increased from 5'67 in 1801 to 
5*68 in 1811, and to 5*76 in 1821. The total 
number of male domestic servants kept in Great 
Britain was 86,093 in 1812, and only 85,757 in 
1821 (when, if it had kept pace with the increase 
of the population, it ought to have been 96,966) : 
there was a very slight increase in the number kept 
by persons keeping only one or two, but a diminu- 
tion in the numbers of those belonging to all larger 
establishments. The increase in the number of 
four-wheeled carriages between 1812 and 1821, 
was only from 16,596 to 17,555, or 5*77 per 
cent. ; while the increase of the population was 
13 per cent . ; and here, too, there was an actual 
falling off in the number of those kept where more 

able, however, tliet, while the wagea ofhend-loom weeven ucnrdiat 
to thla table were in 181G only bt. 6d at Olugow, they were ISe. Jia. 
at Manchefter. and IM at Arbroath. In 1819 thoy are repmented 
M being atill 9<. 6d. at Manchetter, and ISi. at Arbroath, wnile tliey 
were only ba. al Olaagow. 
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than two were kept. The number of two-wheeled 
carriages, however, increased from 27,286 in 1812 
to 30,743 in 1821, being at the rate of 12*67 per 
cent., or very nearly that of the increase of the 
population. The number of carriages let for hire, 
on the other hand, was reduced from 5544 to 
5480. The quantity of gold plate upon which 
duty was paid was 5174 ozs. in 1801, 6036 ozs. 
in 1808, and rose to 7333 ozs. in 1811; after 
which it declined somewhat gradually and irre- 
gularly to 6166 ozs. in 1617, and then suddenly 
to 3826 ozs. in 1818, to 3374 ozs. in 1819, to 
4430 ozs. in 1820, and to 2916 ozs. in 1821. The 
quantity of silver plate was 760,261 ozs. in 1801, 
1,009,899 ozs. in 1808, 1,254,126 ozs. in 1811 ; 
from which quantity it declined to 824,860 ozs. in 
1817, but rose again to 1,194,709 ozs. in 1819, 
and to 1,113,597 ozs. in 1820. The quantity of 
sugar consumed by each individual in Great Bri- 
tain is calculated by Mr. Porter to have been 
30 lbs. 91 uzB. in 1801, and to have fallen to 
29 lbs. 4^ ozs., or, deducting what was employed 
in the distilleries, to 24 lbs. 9 ozs. in 1811, and to 

19 lbs. 3f ozs. in 1821. In Ireland the con- 
sumption of each individual appears to have been 
6 lbs. 3 ozs. on the average of the three years 
ending 25th of March, 1800 ; 7 lbs. 14^ ozs. on 
the average of the three years ending 5th January, 
1810; and 6 lbs 4j ozs. in 1821.* The average 
consumption of coffee in Great Britain was at the 
rate of 1 *09 oz. for each individual in 1801, when 
the duty was 1*. 6d, per lb. ; 8 *12 ozs. in 1811, 
when the duty was reduced to 7t/. ; and of 8 * 0 1 ozs. 
in 1821, when the duty had been again raised to 
1*. Of tea the average consumption of each in- 
dividual in the United Kingdom appears to have 
been 1 lb. 3*75 ozs. in 1801, when the duty was 

20 per cent, on cheap, and 50 per cent, on higli- 
priced teas; and to have fallen to 1 lb. I'lO oz. 
in 1811, when the duty was 90 per cent, on ihe 
value; and to 1 lb. 0*52 oz. in 1821, under an ad 
valorem duty of 100 per cent, upon the higher 
priced sorts. Of malt, the quantity consumed by 
each individual in the United Kingdom rose from 
1*20 bushels in 1801 to 1*60 in 1811, and fell, 
notwithstanding a diminution of the duty, to 
1*38 bushels in 1821: in England, where the 
consumption has always been much more con- 
siderable than in Scotland or Ireland, it rose, in 
the face of nearly a quadrupling of the duty, from 
1*92 bushels in 1801 to 2*40 bushels in 1811, 
and fell, notwithstanding a diminution of the duty 
by nearly one-fourth, to 2*12 bushels in 1821. 
The contribution, per head, to the revenue by the 
consumers of malt in England appears in fact to 
have been 2*. 7d. in 1801, 10*. 9d. in 1811, and 
7*. 8d. in 1821. The consumption of spirits did 
not fall off to the same extent : it was, in the 
United Kingdom, at the rate of 0‘56 gallon for 
each individual in 1602,0*49 in 1812, and 0*46 
in 1821 ; in England it was 0*36 gallon in 1802, 
0'33 in 1812, and tlie same in 1621 ; in Scotland 
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it wa« 0*71 gallons in 1802, 0*86 in 1812, and 
ri4 in 1821 ; in Ireland it was 0*86 gallona in 
1802, 0*66 in 1812, and 0*48 in 1821. Both in 
Scotland and Ireland, moreover, especially in the 
latter, there was no doubt a large additional con> 
sumption of illicit spirits. Of rum the average 
consumption of each individual was in England 
0*23 gallons in 1802, 0*29 in 1812, notwithstand- 
ing an increase of 50 mr ‘cent, on the duty, and 
only 0*17 in 1821, the auty remaining unaltered; 
in Scotland, 0*29 gallons in 1802, O' 15 in 1812, 
and 0*06 in 1621 ; in Ireland, 0*1 2 gallons in 1802, 
0*04 in 1812, and 0*003 in 1821. Of foreign 
spirits (brandy and Hollands) the average con- 
sumption, per head, in England, was reduced from 
0*209 gallons in 1802 to 0*015 in 1812 (the efiect 
of the war), and had risen only to 0 079 in 1821. 
Of foreign wines of all kinds the average consump- 
tion per head, in the United Kingdom, declined 
from 0'431 gallons in 1801 to 0*304 in 1811 
(the duties having in the mean time been con- 
siderably augmented), and to 0*221 in 1821. Of 
beer the average consumption for each individual 
in England and Wales (exclusive of that brewed 
in private families) rose from 24-76 gallona iu 
1801, in the face of an increased duty, to 25*19 
gallons in 1811, and had fallen to 20 .53 gallons in 
1821. Of tobacco the average individual con- 
sumption in Great Britain rose in like manner, 
under an increase of duty, from 15*37 ozs. in 1801 
to 18*95 ozs. in 1811, and then declined, the duty 
having been further increased, to 14*43 ozs. iii 
1821. In Ireland it declined from 17*35 ozs. in 
1811 to 6*15 ozs. in 1 82 1 . One of the few articles 
the consumption of which was progressive through- 
out the whole period, was paper, of which there 
were 31,699,537 lbs. charged with duty in 1803, 
38,225,167 lbs. in 1811, and 48,204,927 in 1821, 
the duty remaining unaltered. Of soap, also, the 
total number of pounds consumed rose from 
52,947,037 in 1801 to 73, .527,760 in 1811, and 
to 92,941,326 in 1821 ; but this article is exten- 
sively used in the silk, cotton, linen, woollen, and 
many other manufactures, so that its consumption 
cannot be taken as any index of the economical 
condition of the people. The consumption of can- 
dles in Great Britain, including all sorts, only 
increased from 66,999,080 lbs. in 1801 to 
78,640,555 lbs. in 1811, and to 9-^679,189 lbs. 
in 1821, or at about the same rate with the popu- 
lation. It thus appears that the general bearing 
of these facts and figures is all in one direction ; 
and it would seem impossible to resist the testi- 
mony borne by such an array and concurrence of 
particulars to the conclusion that the economical 
progress of the great body of the people must have 
received a considerable check in the latter part of 
the present period. 

4. Popin.ATioN. — Under this head we will col- 
lect the principal facts relating to both the numbers 
of the people and to the other circumstancea more 
immediately connected with that matter. The 
three successive enumerations of the people that 
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were taken in 1801, ISllt 1021, thawiht 
following general rerahi ^In 1801 thepopulatuHi 
of England and Wales wai 8,87%080; that of 
Scotland, 1,599,068 ; that of Cnreat BrHain, 
10,472,048 (exclusive of the anoT and navy, 
amounting to 470,598). In 1811 & popniition 
of England and Wales was 10,163,670; that Ilf 
Scotland, 1,805,688; that of Great Bfitahi, 
11,969,364 (exclusive of the army and navy, 
amounting to 640,500). In 1821 the populatkni 
of England and VITales waa 1 1,976,875 ; that nf 
Scotland, 2,093,456 ; that of Great Britam, 
14,072,331 (exclusive of the army and navy, 
amounting to 319,300). The increase per cent, 
in the ten years between 1801 and 1811 wtt thus 
14*5 in England and Wales, very nearly 13 in 
Scotland, and 14*3 in Great Britain; in the ten 
years between 1811 and 1821 it waa 17*8 fat 
England and Wales, 15 8 in Scotland, and 17*5 
in Great Britain. The first actual enumeration 
of the people of Ireland was taken in 1813 ; but 
it did not include the whole couutry, and it wu 
rather calculated or conjectured than ascertained 
that the entire population then amounted to 
5,937,858; in 1821 the number waa found to be 
6,801,827. The annual number of births, or at 
least of baptisms, continued to increase, with the 
population, throughout the period : in the year of 
scarcity, 1801, it had been in England and Wales 
only 237,029; hut in 1802 it was 273,837, in 
1803 It was 294,108, in 1811 it was 304,857, in 
1821 it was 355,307. The rate of the increase of 
marriages was still more irregular : in 1801 tlie 
number was only 67,288; but in 1802 it was 
90,396, and in 1803 it was 94,379, after which it 
was not again so high for the next eleven years ; 
being only 86,389 in 1811, 92,779 in 1818, and 
not more than 96,883 in 1820 : in 1821 it was 
100,868. The most curious and illuatrative of 
this class of facts, however, is that of the number 
of deaths at different dates throughout the period. 
According to the same parish registers from which 
the numliers of baptisms and marriagea have been 
taken, the number of deaths, or rather of burials, 
was 204,434 in 1801, 199.889 in 1802. 203,728 
in 1803, 181,177 in 1804, 208.184 in 1810, 
188,543 in 1811, 208,349 in 1820,212,352 in 
1821. By comparing the actual numbers of the 
population in each year, as calculated from the 
decennial enumerations, with the numbers of re- 
gistered burials corrected by sn albwance being 
made fur unregistered deaths, it would appear that 
during the five years ending with 1805 the annual 
rate of mortality was 1 in every 45 of the popula- 
tion; that during the five ending with 1810 it 
was reduced to 1 in every 47 J ; in the five ending 
with 1815 to 1 in every 52; in the five ending 
with 1820 to 1 in every S3; and that in the nett 
five years, ending with 1825, it increased to 1 in 
every 52 ; and in the next five, ending with 1830, 
to 1 in every 50.* The data upon which Uicse 
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deduetioxifl are founded are not entitled to perfect 
confidience, and to afford a complete elucidation 
of the matter the calcuhttiona would obvioualy 
require to be made upon a claaaification of the 
deaths according to agea ; but, taking the facta in 
the imperfect state in which we have them, we 
should evidently not be justified in inferring, from 
the increased mortality not having manifested itself 
till after 1820, that tne economical depression in 
which it may be supposed to have originated was 
necessarily also of that date. It is much more 
probable, on general conaiderations, that the rate 
of mortality in a country at any particular time 
(with the exception of seasons of actual famine or 
the prevalence of destructive epidemics) is prin- 
cipally affected by causes that have been in opera- 
tion for a considerable time before, or that may 
have even ceased to exist before the effect in ques- 
tion shall have begun to show itself. In the pre- 
sent case all the other indications of the economical 
condition of the people are much more favourable 
both in the series of years immediately preceding 
1615, and in that from 1820 to 1630, than in that 
from 1815 to 1820, during which last space, ne- 
vertheless, the actual rate of mortality is calculated 
to have been at the lowest. Mr. MacCulloch ob- 
serves that this apparent increase in the rate of 
mortality between 1815 (it ought rather to be 
1821 or 1622) and 1830 ** probably was only, in 
part at least, a temporary effect, caused by the 
distress resulting from the sudden transition from 
a state of war to one of peace ; and by the severe 
shock that the fall of prices in 1615, and the de- 
struction of country banks and of country bank 
paper in that year, gave to almost every species of 
industry.*’*^ He adds that, if the increased mor- 
tality be still maintained, the causes that have 
produced it will afford matter for interesting in- 
vestigation ; and he suggests that it will perhaps 
be found that the increased immigration from Ire- 
land of late years has had a good deal to do in 
bringing it about. It may be remarked that the 
registered numbers of births as compared with 
those of burials are far from accounting for the 
whole of the increase which each successive census 
of the population has exhibited. The increase in 
the ten years between 1801 and 1811 is greater 
than would be thus accounted for by 303,878 
souls; that between 1811 and 1821 by 447,581 ; 
that between 1821 and 1831 by 550,356.t Pro- 
bably both the registers were kept and the enume- 
rations taken with greater accuracy in the latter 
than in the former portion of these thirty years ; 
BO that we may safely assume from the above 
figures that the increase of the population of 
England by immi^ation from Ireland (the only 
quarter from which there is any considerable 
immigration) had been proceeding at a growing 
rate, a fact indeed which, independently of in- 
vestigation, was sufficiently visible to all the 

ment given by Mr. MaoCulloch In hii Statiitics of the British Empire 
(lit eall.), vol. i. p.417, ii lomewhat different. 

* Stetlmiei of the British Empire, i. 419. 
t Offloial Tables of Board eff lYode, Part 111. p. 464. 


world, and universally admitted. The fact is the 
same with regard to the population of Scotland ; 
and it is one of no light account in reference to 
the condition of the people, both physical and 
moral, in either country. Mr. MacCulloch; writing 
in 1837, states that it was believed that at that 
date about a fourth part of the population of Man- 
chester and Glasgow consisted either of native Irish 
or of their descendants ; that in various other 
places the proportion of Irish blood was still 
greater ; and that the influx was still increasing 
instead of diminishing. It ** threatens,” he ob- 
serves, “ to entail very pernicious consequences on 
the people of England and Scotland. The wages 
of the latter are reduced by the competition of the 
Irish ; and, which is still worse, their opinions as 
to what is necessary for their comfortable and de- 
cent subsistence are lowered by the contaminating 
influence of example, and by familiar intercourse 
with those who are content to live in filth and 
misery. It is difficult to see how, if things be 
allowed to continue on their present footing, the 
condition of the labouring classes in the two coun- 
tries should not be pretty much approximated; 
and there is but too much reason to think that the 
equalization will be brought about rather by the 
degradation of the English than by the elevation 
of the Irish. Hitherto the latter have been very 
little, if at all, improved by their residence in 
England ; but the English and Scotch with whom 
they associate have been certai^^j deteriorated.”* 

5. Poor-Rates. — The poor-rates may be con- 
sidered B% an index of the increase or diminution 
of that portion of the population which, possessing 
no property, earns nothing, and whose subsistence 
constitutes a burden upon the earnings and other 
incomes of the rest of the community. A high 
rate of wages, generally connected as it is with 
abundance of employment, obviously has a ten- 
dency in ordinary circumstances to reduce the 
number of paupers ; but the two things have no 
absolutely necessary or constant connexion, and it 
is quite possible that, under certain arrangements 
or the operation of peculiar influences, an advanc- 
ing rate of wages may subsist simultaneously with 
an increasing pauper population. For the rate of 
wages is not determined exclusively by the num- 
bers of the people, but partly also by the habits or 
notions which prevail in the country as to the 
mode of living proper for the working man, who, 
rather than labour for wages which wull not main- 
tain him at that established or customary point of 
comfort and decency, may choose to refuse to con- 
tinue a labourer, and transfer himself to the class 
of paupers. It is very evident that, from this or 
other causes, there must have been going on during 
the first twenty years of the present century, not- 
withstanding the rise of wages, which for a part 
of the period at least was reu as well as nominal, 
and was unaccompanied by any corresponding 
enhancement of the prices of provisions and other 
necessaries, the absorption of a cenitantly in- 

* StetiitUs of the Britlih Empire, 1. 401.^ 
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creating portion of the population into the gulf of 
pauperitm. The aum annually expended for the 
relief of the poor in England and Walei, ivhich 
waa only 4,01 7,87 H. (equi Talent to the price of 
693,234 quarters of wheat) in 1801, and only 
4,077,891/. (equivalent to 1,428,751 quarters of 
wheat) in 1803, bad by 1820 risen to 7,330,256/. 
(equivalent to 2,226,913 quarters), and in 1821 
was 6,959,249/. (equipment, at the prices of that 
year, to 2,557,763 quarters of wheat).* Thus, 
while the population had increased by only about 
30 per cent., the money amount of the poor-rates 
had increased by nearly 75 i>er cent., and their 
amount, measured in wheat, by not much short of 
400 per cent, if we compute from 1801, and even 
if we set aside that extraordinary year, and make 
our calculation from the expenditure of 1803, by 
nearly 80 per cent. The sum annually expended 
for the relief of the poor, which was 4,077,891/. 
on the average of the years 1801*2-3, had risen to 
6,656,106/. in 1812-13, and waa 7,870,601/. in 
1817*18, 7,516,704/. in 1816-19, and 7,330,254/. 
in 1819-20. The legislation ufK)n the subject of 
the poor during the present period was certainly 
not calculated to check the increase of pauperism. 
In 1815 the act called East’s Act was passed (the 
55 Geo. III. c. 137), which relaxed the ancient 
regulations ao far as to empower justices to order 
relief for any length of time they chose, not exceed- 
ing three months, snd to enact that the pauper 
should no longer be required to come into any 
workhouse, but should receive his or her allowance 
in money at his or her home or house. A more 
familiarly known measure, Sturges Bourne’s Act 
(the 59 Geo. III. c. 12), pasted in 1819, while it 
provided for the establiahinent of aelcct vestries 
and the appointment of assistant overseers, faci- 
litated the erection of workhousea, and also recog- 
nised, though with little practical effect, the old 
and, as far us it can be carried out, sound principle 
of setting the paupers to work. At the same time, 
however, it surely evinced a strange misconception 
or forgetfulness of the purpose and essential cha- 
racter of a compulsory provision for the poor, 
when it required the churchwardens and oveneers 
to pay to such paupers as they might employ rea- 
sonable wages for their labour, and gave to the 
said pauper labourers **such and the like remedies 
for the recovery of their wages as other labourers 
in husbandry have.” 

6. CRiME.-^There is a still lower grade of the 
population than that which is supported by the 
poor-rates, the portion of the community consti- 
tuting the lowest layer of all in the social pyramid, 
whiA supports itself by the violatian of the laws 
and the commission of crime. The increase or 
diminution of this class is still less exclusively de- 
pendent than is the numerical movement of the 
pauper population, upon the high or low, or the 

• See Table Ln Mr- PorUr’» Progreu of the Nation, vol. I. p, if. 
It w, howemr, dtfflcult to undewtand bow in a ytnr of neh eeueitr 
w IMl the poor ahonld hoTo been euppoctod by an ouUi^ (moaeuicd 
in quarter* of wheat) not half lo large a* waa required fbr that pur> 
poae two yeon latqr, when the icartiiy had compl^ly paMad aaray. 


nsins or faHiog, nte of though oeitaia^ 

far from bcina altogethof withdromi firom tho 
action of that Uifivcnollj Infliiintiil 
in the economical condition of a cmniiiinilty, Tho 
number of persons anmially convicted of rrimm in 
Engird and Wales proceeded in a oomtandj nug- 
nienting rstio to the entire population Uiraugiioal 
the present period; having been 2783 in 16(NL 
3163 in 1811, 48^ in 1815, and 9510 in 1819. 
The progress of crime, therefore, was nearly thveo 
times as rapid as the progress of population. U 
is true that the character of crime was changedi 
and perhaps for the belter ; crimes of violence nad 
probably not increased iu the same proportion as 
crimes against property ; in some im|mrtant rt- 
spects there was an absolute diminution of the 
open outrage and insecurity of life and person 
which most rulHe the surface of society, aud seem 
the moat completely to act the law at defiance. But 
the great fact remains, tliat a prodigious aug- 
mentation was made to the proportion of the popu- 
lation disowning the law and subsisting upon 
crime. Some of the persons convicted even of (ha 
most heinous crimes were no doubt not habitual 
cuminals, but these are tJic exceptional cases /tht 
great muss of the meu, women, and children who 
furnisli such constant occupation to onr courts of 
justice arc a part, and but a small part, of a 
population whose only means of existence is the 
conimisBiun of crime. The disbanding of the srm^ 
after the war probably made a cousioerablc addi- 
tion to the numbers of this class; the ecouomical 
pressure of the next five or six years rosy be svp- 
posed to havo still further strcugUiencd it ; in or- 
dinary circumstances it maintains its own force, 
like any other class of the commuxiity, and ia more 
likely to do so than most other cl s ss ei, seeing that, 
while it derives continual accessions from the rest 
of society, aud more especially from those portions 
of the population to which it is in a manner ooo^ 
tiguous, it renders none in return to any other 
cIm : the rise even to the condition of the hem- 
blest common labourer, of the man who haa been 
born and bred in thia lowest region of the social 
system, is a phenomenon almost unheard of. Even 
those who have stepped down into it from a supe- 
rior station as rarely re-emerge as did the fshled 
visitors of the realms of death, in the old Heathen 
mythology : — 

M Ihrlll* dHMMB* AfWSi i 

b«il MrecAfp graditf, aapMaiqiii* •«ii4«r* aS aarM, 

Jim. opua, blc Ulioi r*t " 

What, then, are die general concluaions to w|iic& 
these various indications agree in conductiaig wf 
A community may be considered as dividca hf 
lines, more or leas dehnite, into the fiiOowHig 
orders :•!. Those who live their prop^ 
capital (the natural SohilUy dt i country) ; 3. Tbam 
who earn a subsisteDGe by the Isbuut oi th^ haiffli 
(the Ciergy^ or Cleriiy^ in the moet/extensive S fiwu 
of the term) ; 3. Those who support (bem^vea M 
the labour of their hands an J then, tying* •• N 
were, beyond the proper limitsof the aocial lyiteiit* 

5 A 2 
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4. Faupen, maintained l>y public charity ; 5. The 
criminal population, auhaiating upon plunder and 
fraud. TheBC appear to be the diatinctiona which 
may be moat clearly read, at leaat in the modes of 
thinking and habita of society which have always 
prevailed in this and in all other Gothic or Teu- 
tonic countries. There is, of course, some fading 
of the adjacent colours into one another : the great 
merchant is often also a great proprietor; the 
upper range of artizans and shopkeepers touches 
the lowest range of pTofessional men and mer- 
chants ; the m^em feelings and usages of society 
may make little or no distinction in ordinary cases 
between persons belonging to the first and persons 
belonging to the second of the five orders; but 
still, in what we may call their types at least, that 
is to say, in the instances in which the peculiar 
characteristic of each order is developed in a 
marked or conspicuous manner, they are univer- 
sally discriminated. At all events, what we may 
call the main body of the population, forming not 
only the bulk, but the bone and muscle, the mar- 
row and strength of the community, and the por- 
tion of the social system upon which the welfare of 
the whole principally depends, is sufficiently dis- 
tinguished both from what is above it and what is 
below it, as the third order (the Tiers Etat\ com- 
prehending all the various descriptions commonly 
known under the designation of the industrial 
classes. 

It appears pretty clearly, that at least the most nu- 
merous portion of this most important order, or what 
is distinctively called the working population, did not 
preserve, during any part of this period, the same 
amount of economical prosperity, or command over 
the necessaries and more indispensable accommoda- 
tions of life, to which it had previously attained. This 
seems to be proved by the lowered ratio of wages 
to the price of food throughout the present period, 
as compared with the preceding half-century ; and 
the inference may be considered to be strengthened 
by tbe great increase both of pauperism and of 
crimo— an increase in both cases, doubtless, mainly 
produced by the conversion of labourers into pau- 
pers and criminals. To the mere labourer the 
relation between the rate of wages and the price of 
the necessaries of life is, in a manner, everything ; 
it is the expression of his entire economical con- 
dition. The only advantage, at least as affecting 
their material circumstances, which the labouring 
classes of this age appear to have had over those 
of the preceding generation was that they could 
buy cotton stuffs for clothing somewhat cheaper. 
But this was certainly far from compensating for 
the degree in which the rise in the price of food 
had outrun the rise in the rate of wages. Per- 
haps the way in which it operated with the most 
effect, and most beneficially, was in promoting a 
taste for n higher degree of neatness and decora- 
tion in dress, which was principally called forth, 
where, indeed, it was most desirable that it should 
show itself, among the female portion of the labour- 
ing population and of the industrial classes gene- 


rally, and which would naturally connect itselj 
with improved habits of cleanliness, order, and de- 
cency. If there really was any reduction of the rate 
of mortality among the great body of the people, it 
would seem to be attributable, not to their circum- 
stances being easier, but to their having, carried 
along by the general progress of the times, gra- 
dually abandoned some old pernicious arrange- 
ments in their dwellings and modes of living, to 
some improvement in the construction of their 
houses, their being kept in somewhat better repair 
and being a little better ventilated and drained, to 
the diminution of gross intemperance, to the im- 
proved police of towns, to the extension of cultiva- 
tion, and the consequently higher general salubrity 
of the country, and to the more advanced state of 
medicine and surgery, the extirpation almost of some 
destructive diseases, and the great mitigation of 
others. The introduction of "V accination, the great 
discovery of .Tenner, dates from about the com- 
mencement of the present century. In the latter 
part of the period, especially, or after 1814, all the 
facts that serve as indices of the economical con- 
dition of the great body of the people are, without 
any exception, unfavourable : — diminished con- 
sumption, increasing pauperism and crime, and 
even the apparently declining movement of the 
rate of mortality arrested or reversed. 

It is true that, at least for a considerable part 
of the time we are reviewing, certain of the classes 
belonging to this largest di^sion of the com- 
munity were in the enjoyment of great and unpre- 
cedented prosperity. The farmers, in particular, 
who, with few exceptions, must be regarded as 
having hitherto held much the same social station 
with master- tradesmen and shopkeepers, shared 
so largely with the proprietors of the soil in the 
unusual gains derived from the high range of the 
prices of agricultural produce, that many of them 
became considerable capitalists, and a section of 
the body may be almost said to have risen into the 
rank of gentry. So likewise an effect of the vast 
growth of manufactures under the application of 
machinery was to create a new and numerous class 
of spinning and weaving capitalists, whose wealth, 
and position in all other respects, placed them by 
the side of the great merchant. 

It is true also that, even in regard to the labour- 
ing population, the principal economical indica - 
tions become much more favourable when we get 
beyond the year 1818 or 1819. If the rate of 
mortality, instead of diminishing, appears to have 
somewhat increased after that date, that is an 
effect which, as we have already endeavoured to 
show, is probably to be ascribed to the declension 
and pressure experienced some years before. 
After 1819 the price of food assumed a lower 
range, without the change being accompanied by 
any fall of wages ; and the rate of consumption, 
which, as we have seen, had been generally de- 
clining for the preceding six or eight years, 
acquired as to almost all descriptions of articles 
an ascending movement. 
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There can be no doubt, moreover, independently 
of this laat>mentioned fact, that the command 
which IS possessed by all classes at the present 
day over certain of what may be styled the accom- 
m^ations and luxuries ot life, is very much 
greater than it was at the begmnmg of the present 
century. This is a consequence of the general 
progress of civilization, of the advance of the arts, 
of the accumulation of capital, and of the products 
of all kinds which capital helps to call into exist- 
ence The houses, the furniture, the clothing, of 
all classes, except perhaps the very lowest, are of 
a superior descnptiou to what they were forty 
years ago And how many facilities and sources 
of enjoyment are open to the poorest man, in the 
way of cheap and rapid travelling hy sea and 
land, mechanics’ institutes and other schools and 
places of instruction for }Oung and old, cheap news 
papers and penodical publications, lecture-rooms, 
reading-rooms, coffee-houses, public baths, parks, 
gardens, museums, picture galleries, and other 
gratuitous exhibitions, which did nut exist in former 
dajs ' 

On some points, however, there must still be 


m 

much of quetnon and tnxioaa spenlatiOB. ThM 
things, which have thua been raned by the people^ 
are, after all, but the emhellimmeata of exiatenoe; 
and their presence is no proof that the neoeMriei 
of existence are more plentiful than formerly*— 
that tlie labouring classes have not more difficulty 
than they were wont to ha\r to find bread to eat^ 
that all classes have not a more arduous atrunlt 
than c\cr to maintain their social poaition ISrt 
if It should be admitted that aociety has made • 
step in advance in all reaiiccts, and a atep in the 
solid advantages of which all clussct have more or 
less participate, the cflirt still may have been to 
alter for tne worse the lulalive (wisitinn of the, 
labouring population, even while their ]Kiaitive 
position has been improved Nay, it ma) have 
happened that in every class an absolute incrcaae 
of command over the necessaries and aicummoda* 
tioiis of life ma) lie so mvu K leu equally diatn* 
buted tlian formcrl), as to produce greater abun* 
dance and greater fienury at the aame time The 
benefit of an incresbc of wealth to a lommiinity 
must alwH)a depend as much upon lU projier dis- 
tribution as upon ita amount 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


It may seem at first sight somewhat unreasonable that the instor}' of the single 
reign of George the Third, a period of only sixty years, should fill as many 
volumes, and not very far from as many pages, as the whole preMous history of 
England, extending over nearly eighteen centuries But, measured hj it-* present 
interest and real importance, that reign may fairly claim the full propcu'tiun of 
space that has been g^ven to it. Every part of the pa^t may hi* vaitl ludoed to 
exist in the present; but for the most part it is only in nhat may Ihj e.ilUd an 
inactive or quiescent state that the past so exists — in consolidated iui»ti tut ions, in 
settled questions, in rules and principles which men have generally coiik* to 
accept and to walk by. The events of the reign of George the Third oAi&t, not 
as petrifactions, but as living forces ; the political and social controversies of all 
kinds which then sprang up are still growing and spreading around us . the 
revolt of the North American colonies and the estahlishmtmt of tin ii indept udence, 
the creation of a new British empire iu India, the mighty drunia of tlie Erench 
Revolution, with its five and twenty years of war sweeping every eounlry in 
Europe; democracy, parliamentary reform. Catholic t mancipatiun, the Irish 
Union, the suppression of slavery and the slave-trade, the initigutioii of the 
criminal code, the resistance to the corn laws pauptTi'^rn, and the \iinoita 
questions connected with the extension of machinery and rn an uf.ic lures — all these 
things continue to press themselves upon us with an urgency scarcely in any case 
diminished, in the most important cases much augnient(*d and heeorning greaU^r 
every day. Besides, the history of the reign of George the Third the history 
of Europe, and we may say of the world, as mueli as the history of (ireat Britain. 
In what civilised region of the globe, except j)crhaj)s in C liina, did any public 
event take place during those sixty years in wIikIi England was not, either 
immediately or more or less remotely, interestt‘d f 

The history of this long and eventful reign has lieen relaU*d by Mr Mac 
Farlane in the present work with all the excursiveness and eompn-hension of 
scope which the subject thus demands. It is believed that few sources of informa- 
tion, of any value, in regard to foreign transactions, which the literature cither of 
England or of America, of France or of Italy, supplies, will l>c found to have 
been neglected. Of the French Revolution especially, including the wars that 
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grew out of it, no account exists in the language which will bear to be compared 
with the present for the extent of the survey which it takes, and the command 
which is evinced over all that had been previously written on every part of the 
subject. Both in this portion of the narrative, too, and in the previous account 
of Indian affairs, many particulars are now stated for the first time from private 
information. 

It only remains to be mentioned that the other contributors to the work have 
been Mr. Bisset, who has written the history of the Constitution, Government, 
and Laws, in the Third Chapter of each Book ; Mr. Platt, who has written the 
accounts of Agricultural Improvements in the Fourth Chapter ; Mr. J.T. Stanesby, 
who has furnished the history of the other Useful Arts in the same Chapter, and 
also the notices of Wood Engraving in the Fifth Chapter ; Mr. Poynter, who is 
the author of the history, given in the Fifth Chapter of each Book, of Architecture, 
Painting, Sculpture, and Copper-plate Engraving ; Mr. Ayrton, who has written 
the history of Music in that Chapter ; Mr. W. Weir, who is the author of the 
history of Manners and Customs in the Sixth Chapter; Mr. Planche, who has 
fuiTiished the accounts of Costume and Furniture in the same Chapter : and that 
I am myself responsible for the Second Chapter of each Book, containing the 
history of Religion and Ecclesiastical Affairs; for the notices^ of the Revenue, 
the Expenditure, and the National Debt, in Chapter Third ; for the history of 
Commerce in Chapter Fourth ; for the history of Literature and Science in 
Chapter Fifth ; and for the Seventh Chapter in eacli Book, on the Condition of 
the People ; as well as for the editorship of the entire work. 

GEO. L. CRAIK. 

Loiidon, 2Sth February, 1844. 
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